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The  appearance  of  the  Standard  American  Encyclopedia  calls  for  a  brief  explanation  of  the 
reason  therefor  and  the  general  features  of  the  work.  It  is  appropriate  that  the  publishers 
of  such  a  work  should  take  their  patrons  and  the  general  public  into  confidence  and  explain 
the  nature  of  the  enterprise  in  which  they  have  engaged. 

This  age  may  be  defined  as  the  epoch  of  the  Encyclopedia.  More  than  a  hundred 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  first  work  under  the  title  of  encyclopedia  appeared  in  Western 
Europe.  In  tlie  East  the  Arabian  scholars  long  before  the  eighteenth  century  had  projected 
the  Encydopcedia  Arabica — a  work  erudite  in  the  highest  degree  according  to  the  standards 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  of  interminable  extent.  The  French  savans,  just  before  the  Revo- 
lution of  1789,  produced  the  Enoyclopedie  Francaise^  and  the  opposing  school  of  philoso- 
phers brought  out  the  Enoyclopedie  Methodique.  These  two  works  became  models  of  all 
that  followed  in  French  and  German  and  English.  On  this  pattern  was  constructed  the 
original  edition  of  the  Encydopcedia  Britcmnicay  and  all  the  subsequent  eight  editions  of 
that  work  have  been  like  the  original  in  plan  and  scope. 

Out  of  the  general  conditions  of  the  age  has  sprung  a  great  demand  in  the  United 
States  for  works  of  reference.  Such  works  have  multiplied  to  a  great  extent,  and  in  recent 
years  hardly  a  twelvemonth  has  gone  by  without  the  announcement  of  some  new  claimant 
to  public  favor.  Xor  is  this  fact  without  its  explanation  and  basis  of  common  sense.  The 
conditions  of  knowledge  are  constantly  changing.  It  has  become  the  custom  of  all  civilized 
nations  to  make  decennial  censuses,  in  which  are  recorded  the  progress  and  development  of 
each  in  industries,  arts,  and  population.  This  progress  no  literary  work  can  record  in 
advance.  Encyclopedic  literature  is  not  a  prophecy,  but  a  retrospect.  A  constant  revision 
and  emendation  of  the  old  learning  is  thus  made  necessary  in  order  that  the  new  learning 
may  fairly  reflect  the  condition  of  mankind. 

The  Standard  American  Encyclopedia  has  been  suggested  by  these  necessities  of  a  pro- 
gressive age.  No  other  work  has  been  more  literally  and  truly  the  result  of  a  popular  need. 
The  necessity  for  its  production  has  not  been  a  long-standing,  but  rather  a  recent  and  urgent^ 
demand  for  a  new  encyclopedic  publication.  The  work  is  a  necessity  which  has  been  bom 
out  of  the  stirring  times  in  which  we  live. 

The  old  works  of  reference  to  which  we  have  referred  above  have  been,  as  a  rule,  for  the 
learned  only.  They  were  designed  for  scholare  and  philosophers.  They  were  of  prodigious 
extent,  discursive  in  the  style  of  composition,  and  altogether  above  the  level  of  the  people. 
Even  by  the  standard  of  erudition  these  works  have  been  of  such  dimensions  and  style  as  to 
put  them  forever  beyond  the  reach  of  common  men.  The  masses  of  mankind  who  live  and 
labor,  and  make  the  world  what  it  is  can  have  little  in  common  with  the  huge  monuments 
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that  have  gone  by  the  name  of  encyclopedias.  The  people  of  a  great  republican  democracy, 
like  that  of  America,  could  never  hope  in  the  use  of  such  works  to  do  more  tlian  walk  along 
the  shore  of  knowledge  or  fathom  the  shoaler  waters ;  all  the  profound  and  abstruse  parts 
have  been,  and  are,  beyond  the  sounding  line  of  any  ordinary  intelligence. 

The  endeavor  to  supply  these  old  and  interminable  works  of  learning  to  the  busy  and 
eager  people  of  America  has  been  precisely  analogous  to  the  effort  made  by  the  past  to 
transplant  into  our  country  other  European  institutions,  such  as  monarchy,  feudalism,  social- 
ism, and  the  like.  And  yet  until  recent  years  no  one  has  made  an  effort  to  break  away  from 
the  impossible  cyclopedias  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Until  within  a  limited  period  no  one 
has  tried  to  find  or  invent  something  hetter^  something  more  Amerioan. 

Out  of  this  condition  has  come  the  Standard  American  Encyclopedia.  It  has  been  a  prod- 
uct of  the  common  sense  of  the  age.  It  has  average  intelligence  for  its  parent  It  presents 
itself  as  a  claimant  for  public  favor  on  the  distinct  ground  that  it  is  a  work  adapted  to  popu- 
lar wants  and  interests.  It  assumes  to  compete  with  the  mammoth  European  encyclopedias 
and  to  take  their  place  on  the  score  of  its  precise  adaptability  to  the  needs  of  the  average 
American  citizen  and  the  families  of  American  citizens  of  all  classes  and  stations.  This  is 
the  distinct  claim  of  the  Standard  American  Encyclopedia,  and  the  claim  cannot  be  success- 
fully controverted  by  its  rivals. 

The  contributors  to  the  Standard  American  Encyclopedia  have  literally  wrought  out  the 
work  on  the  line  of  the  demands  and  conditions  of  the  epoch.  These  demands  and  condi- 
tions have  called  for  a  concise  but  authentic,  a  brief  but  comprehensive  dictionary  of  uni- 
versal knowledge  written  in  the  language  of  the  people,  stripped  of  all  superfluity,  and 
issued  with  such  ample  aids  of  illustration  as  to  make  it  the  favorite  reference  book  of  all 
classes  of  readers. 

The  supreme  excellence  in  a  cyclopedia  is  authenticity.  Its  subject-matter  must  be 
authentic  in  order  to  be  valuable.  The  facts  and  principles  which  are  embodied  must  be 
true  facts  and  principles,  else  they  are  worse  than  nothing.  To  secure  this  first  and  most 
important  end  in  a  work  of  reference  the  authors  and  compilers  of  it  must  be  men  of  learn- 
ing, of  honest  purpose,  and  of  established  literary  reputation. 

The  promoters  of  the  Standard  American  Encyclopedia  have  sought  diligently  to  secure 
a  corps  of  writers  whose  scholarship  is  beyond  question,  whose  industry  is  undoubted,  and 
whose  reputation  is  acknowledged  in  the  world  of  letters.  They  are  men  who  are  imbued 
with  a  sense  of  the  great  task  imposed  upon  them,  and  who  are  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the 
work,  knowing  its  scope  and  appreciating  its  peculiar  features. 

In  securing  such  contributors  the  managers  have  been  fortunate  to  a  degree ;  for  they 
have  selected  the  most  capable  scholars  and  writers.  John  Clark  Kidpath,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  has 
been  chosen  supervising  editor.  He  has  brought  to  the  discharge  of  his  responsibilities  a 
ripe  scholarship  and  the  greatest  diligence.  His  reputation  as  an  historian  and  scholar  and 
thinker  is  coextensive  with  the  United  States.  Indeed,  wherever  the  English  language  is 
spoken  his  historical  works  have  carried  his  fame  and  influence  in  the  world  of  letters.  He 
possesses  a  clear  apprehension  of  the  great  edifice  which  as  architect  he  has  supervised.  His 
competency  for  the  task  imposed  upon  him  cannot  be  questioned  by  any.  With  the  editor- 
in-chief  are  associated  a  large  number  of  distinguished  writers  and  authors. 

The  Standard  American  Encyclopedia  is,  as  the  name  implies,  a  cyclopedia  for  the  nation. 
More  than  any  other  work  of  its  kind  it  popularizes  knowledge  and  makes  it  accessible  to 
ordinary  readers.  This  is  done  without  the  slightest  sacrifice  of  scholarship.  The  people, 
as  well  as  the  learned  classes,  read  and  understand  this  work  and  profit  by  it.     The  reader  is 
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not  put  to  wondering,  but  is  instructed.  There  is  little  in  the  Standard  American  Encyclo- 
pedia that  is  beyond  tlie  reach  of  any  intelligent  man.  The  method  of  the  work  is  such  as 
to  lead  the  reader  on  easily  and  naturally  from  the  unknown  to  the  known.  Even  those 
topics  which  belong  to  the  profounder  sciences  and  to  the  higher  branches  of  abstruse  learn- 
ing are  so  simplified  in  this  work  as  to  make  them  the  property  of  all.  The  various  arts 
and  inventions  are  explained  in  a  way  that,  while  exact  and  scholarly,  makes  easy  the  under- 
standing of  every  subject.  The  topics  are  not  only  reduced  in  treatment  to  tlie  smallest 
compass  compatible  with  clearness,  but  they  are  treated  with  such  precision  and  compre- 
hensiveness as  to  teach,  and  to  entertain  while  teaching,  the  average  reader.  Other  cyclo- 
pedias are  considted  by  sdiolara  only ;  the  Standard  American  is  read^  not  only  by  scholars, 
but  by  the  common  people  as  well. 

The  leading  features  of  a  cyclopedia  ought  to  make  it  distinct  from  all  other  works  of 
the  kind.  The  striking  characteristics  of  a  book  of  reference  should  give  it  a  sort  of  indi- 
viduality as  well  marked  as  the  individuality  of  a  man  or  an  institution.  The  Standard 
American  Encyclopedia  has  such  features,  and  they  distinguish  the  work  from  every  other. 
They  are  features  of  peculiar  excellence,  making  the  work  of  incomparable  merit. 

1.  Brevity,  In  our  age  to  be  brief  is  everything ;  to  be  tedious  is  to  be  nothing.  The 
typical  cyclopedia  is  not  only  recondite,  it  is  tedious.  The  articles  are  written  in  a  discur- 
sive and  essay  like  manner.  The  authors  wander  from  the  subject,  get  on  divergent  lines 
of  investigation,  and  lose  the  reader  in  the  clouds.  It  is  literally  true  that  on  account  of  pro- 
lixity and  merely  speculative  methods  of  treatment  the  old  European  cyclopedias  lead  the 
investigator  away  from  the  real  mine  of  truth  and  fact  as  often  as  they  lead  him  to  it. 

From  this  method  the  Standard  American  Encyclopedia  departs  by  a  whole  horizon. 
Brevity  in  treatment  suggests  and  compels  the  author  of  each  article  to  come  directly  and 
immediately  to  the  gist  of  the  subject — to  the  very  heart  and  marrow  of  it — and  to  cast  off 
every  superfluity.  Not  a  sentence  or  a  word  is  here  used  that  may  be  spared  in  the  clear 
elucidation  of  the  theme. 

2.  Conciseness.  Out  of  brevity  another  quality  arises,  of  equal  importance  in  a  cyclo- 
pedia— conciseness.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  a  cyclopedia  article  be  brief,  for  it  may  be  that 
and  yet  not  be  adequate.  The  language  and  the  method  must  be  concise.  Such  phraseology 
must  be  chosen  as  will  exactly  and  perfectly  convey  to  the  reader  a  ready  knowledge  of  the 
subject  under  discussion — that,  and  no  more.  It  is  a  striking  feature  of  the  work  in  the 
Standard  American  Encyclopedia  that  it  is  both  brief  and  concise.  The  articles  are  of  such 
limited  extent  as  to  bring  them  quickly  to  the  reader's  apprehension  and  perfectly  to  his 
understanding. 

3.  Comprehensiveness.  The  method  of  a  true  cyclopedia  must  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
be  comprehensive.  Lacking  in  this  respect,  it  lacks  an  essential.  An  anatomical  di*awing 
of  the  skeleton  of  bird,  or  beast,  or  man  must  show  or  suggest  the  whole.  If  it  lacks  some 
of  the  structure,  as  of  ribs,  or  vertebr©,  or  limbs,  it  is  fatally  defective.  So  also  of  an  expos- 
itory article.  If  it  omits  any  essential,  if  it  drops  from  consideration  any  vital  part,  if  it 
does  not  present  at  least  an  outline  of  the  whole,  it  is  wanting  in  that  comprehensiveness 
which  is  one  of  the  first  requisites  of  a  genuine  article  for  a  cyclopedia.  The  Standard  Amer- 
ican is  in  this  respect  a  n)odel.  It  is  as  comprehensive  as  it  is  brief  and  concise.  It  includes 
a  greater  number  of  topics,  each  topic  more  carefully  delineated  as  a  whole,  than  does  any 
other  cyclopedia  in  the  language.  No  subject  in  the  vast  range  of  human  inquiry  is  omitted, 
and  scarcely  one  article  omits  in  treatment  such  outline  of  the  whole  as  to  give  the  reader  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  it  in  its  entirety. 
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4.  Accuracy.  Without  this  quality  encyclopedic  work  is  of  no  nso  wliatever.  False 
information  is  not  information  at  all.  It  is  better  that  the  reader  should  not  be  informed  at 
all  than  that  he  should  be  misinformed.  "Whatever  merit  a  cyclopedia  may  possess  in  other 
respects,  whatever  may  be  its  beauties  of  style,  the  extent  and  variety  of  its  subject-matter, 
if  the  fundamental  requisite  of  accuracy  be  wanting  then  is  it  nothing  or  worse  than  nothing 
to  its  possessor. 

Perhaps  the  greater  part  of  inaccuracy  in  cyclopedias  is  due  to  original  defects  of 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  those  who  prepare  the  contributions.  A  great  part  is  also  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  compilers  of  cyclopedias  have  copied  the  errors  in  preceding  works  of  ref- 
erence without  taking  the  pains  to  verify  the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of  the  parts  thus 
transcribed.  In  almost  every  department  of  the  average  cyclopedia  the  ruinous  results  of 
this  method  may  be  seen.  An  error  once  fixed  in  a  cyclopedia  is  taken  by  other  writers  for 
truth,  and  is  disseminated  by  them  in  a  thousand  forms.  Still  another  fruitful  source  of  in- 
accuracy is  the  fact  that  many  of  the  great  cyclopedias  were  composed  long  ago.  What  was 
knowledge  or  an  approach  to  knowledge  at  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  by  no 
means  knowledge  or  a  near  approach  to  knowledge  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth.  Dili- 
gent and  capable  authors  then  wrote  according  to  the  limitations  of  science,  learning,  scholar- 
ship of  the  age.  Since  then  many  departments  of  knowledge  have  been  revolutionized ; 
others  have  been  reformed,  many  have  been  amended.  A  new  edition  of  an  old  cyclo- 
pedia is  not  a  new  or  recent  cyclopedia.  It  is  still  an  old  cyclopedia,  and  it  bears  along  from 
genei-ation  to  generation  the  imperfect  or  wholly  incorrect  information  of  the  age  in  which 
it  was  produced. 

The  Standard  American  is  a  recent  cyclopedia.  It  comes  fresh  and  revised  from  the 
studies  of  the  great  scholars  of  the  day,  and  is  not  infested  with  the  erroneous  knowledge  or 
half-knowledge  of  the  last  century.  Tlie  contributors  have  exercised  the  greatest  care  as  to 
the  accuracy  of  their  information.  They  have  striven  to  avoid  the  transcription  of  error 
from  older  works  of  reference.  They  have  been,  in  particular,  careful  to  accept  only  the 
newest  and  nearest  approach  to  actual  knowledge  as  it  now  exists  and  is  taught  among  men. 

5.  Recency.  Tliis  suggests  that  we  dwell  on  recency  as  one  of  the  prime  essentials  in  a 
work  of  this  kind.  The  world  of  to-day  is  not  concerned  about  the  opinions  prevalent  in 
past  ages,  but  is  profoundly  interested  in  the  facts  and  principles  of  current  knowledge. 
The  book  of  reference  must  conform  to  this  standard.     It  must  discard  old  opinion  for  new 

.  fact.  If  old  opinion  be  withdrawn  from  the  average  cyclopedia  how  great  would  be  the 
shrinkage !  In  the  Standard  American  Encyclopedia  the  aim  has  been  to  eliminate  all  the 
useless  drift  of  knowledge,  to  throw  out  the  residue  of  useless  materials  that  have  been 
borne  along  out  of  a  misinformed  past,  and  to  incorporate  only  such  attested  truth  as  the  past 
has  transmitted  and  the  present  has  approved.  It  is  by  following  this  method  that  the  work 
has  been  reduced  to  its  present  admirable  dimensions.  While  the  topics  have  been  multi- 
plied the  treatment  has  been  changed  in  the  light  of  the  most  recent  scholarship  until  within 
the  limits  of  these  eight  volumes  the  whole  circle  of  human  knowledge  is  contained,  or  at 
least  reflected  and  defined. 

6.  Illustrations.  In  modem  times  copious  and  artistic  illustration  is  more  and  more 
demanded  as  an  auxiliary  of  text-books  and  treatises  of  all  kinds.  The  improvement  in 
illustrative  art  has  kept  pace  with  the  advance  in  knowledge.  The  illustrator  has  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  author ;  the  two  labor  together  in  the  great  work  of  making  easy  and  expedi- 
tious the  task  of  acquiring  knowledge.  Photography  has  been  a  great  aid  in  making  the 
transcript  alike  of  science  and  history.    Many  cyclopedias  have  not  availed  themselves  of. 
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the  help  of  iUustration  ;  others  have  availed  themselves  to  a  limited  extent.  In  others  the 
illustrations,  though  abundant,  are  poor,  imperfect,  and  misleading.  No  other  cyclopedia  is 
so  abundantly  and  accurately  illustrated  as  the  Standard  American.  The  maps  number  over 
two  hundred,  and  are  of  the  most  recent  and  elegant  execution.  The  more  than  three 
thousand  five  hundred  illustrations  are  the  best  and  most  striking  to  be  found  in  any  work 
of  reference.  With  these  illustrations  the  reader  is  assisted  and  informed  on  almost  every 
page.  He  has  not  only  a  brief,  concise,  comprehensive,  and  accurate  elucidation  of  the  sub- 
ject in  the  text,  but  also  the  aid  and  interest  of  the  best  illustrations  which  the  engraver^s 
art  can  supply. 

7.  Style  and  Appearance.  The  Standard  American  Encyclopedia  is  written  throughout 
with  strict  regard  to  elegance  of  style.  This  has  much  to  do  'with  the  popularity  and  sound 
i-eputation  of  the  work.  The  style  is,  in  historical  matters,  a  picturesque  abridgment  of  the 
leading  facts ;  in  scientific  matters  it  is  expository  and  simple ;  in  biography  sympathetic 
and  clear ;  in  artistic  subjects  as  little  technical  as  is  consistent  with  the  nature  of  the  theme. 
It  is  confidently  believed  that  no  other  work  of  the  kind  has  an  equal  merit  in  the  beauty 
of  style  maintained  throughout.  The  general  appearance  of  the  Standard  American  Ency- 
clopedia speaks  columns  in  its  favor.  The  elegance  within  is  answered  with  equal  external 
beauty.  The  eight  volumes  of  the  work  are  ideal  in  their  form  and  binding.  They  are 
models  of  what  the  people  want.  They  constitute  in  themselves  a  little  library  of  universal 
knowledge  and  are  an  ornament,  as  well  as  an  essential,  to  any  bookshelf  or  literary  table 
or  desk  in  America.  The  work  as  a  whole  commends  itself  in  this  age  of  cyclopedias  and 
dictionaries  as  the  one  work  suited  alike  to  the  scholar's  study,  to  the  school  library,  to  the 
businessman's  counter,  and  to  the  workingman's  small  collection  of  intellectual  treasure — a 
work  not  to  be  spared  by  any  class  of  Americans — equally  useful  and  well-nigh  indispensable 
toalL 
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cine at  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

B.  M.  BIcIiAUCHIiAN. 

Bev.  Thomas  McLauchlan.  LL.D. 

Dr.  John  Macphebson.  Author  of  BaUiB  and  WeUa  in 
Europe. 

Clements  R  Mabkham.  C.B.,  F  JI.S.,  Secretary  Boyal  Geo- 
graphical Society.  London. 

Fbsdebick  Mabtbn. 

Miss  F.  Masson. 

C.  Mannoib.  Sod^  de  Oeographie. 
Abthub  Man. 

Geoboe  Man. 

J.  Clebx  Maxwelu  (the  late.)  D.C.L..  M.A.,  F JL&.  Prof,  of 
Experimental  Physics,  Cambridge. 

B.M£LDOIiA. 

Very  Bev.  Chablbs  Mebtvale.  D.D..  LL  J)..  Dean  of  Ely. 

A,  W.  K.  MiLLEB,  British  Museum. 

W.  MiLUGAN,  D.D.,  Fellow  and  Librarian  of  Merton  CoIL. 

Oxford. 
W.  MiNTO,  Author  of  GhcaraderUiica  of  the  EnolUh  Poets. 
Bev.  G.  McAbthub. 
LOBD  Magaulay. 
James  MacDonald.  LL.D. 
A.B.  McDowAiiL. 

John  MacGbegob,  Author  of  Bob  Hoy  on  the  Jordan, 
William  C.  McIntosh,  M.D. 
William  Menzies,  Deputy-Surveyor  of  Windsor  Park  and 

Forests,  etc. 
Bev.  John  Montoomeby.  A.M..  Edinburgh.  '  . 
Professor  J.  Mubbay.  Kingston,  Canada. 
Sir  Geobgb  MrvABT,  F.RS.,  Author  of  theOenesis  of  Species, 
Bev.  Dr.  Moffat. 
Leonabd  a.  Montefiobe,  B.A. 
Thomas  Moobe.  Curator  Chelsea  Botanical  Garden. 
John  Mobley,  Editor  of  the  FortniQldlv  Review. 
Thomas  Mobley,  F.I.N.A. 

F.  Max  Mulleb,  M.A.,  Prof,  of  Comparative  Philology, 
Cambridge  University. 

A.  Stuabt  Mubbay.  British  Museum. 
GsoBOE  Mubbay. 


James  A.  H.  Mubbay,  LL.D. 

Alexandeb  Nioolson.  A.M..  Advocate,  Edinburgh. 

T.  L.  Nichols.  M.D.,  American  Journalist,  London. 

Sir  Chables  Nicholson.  Bart..  D.C.L.,  LL.D..  late  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Sydney.  New  South  Wales. 

Jambs  Nichol.  F.B.S.K,  F.G.S.,  Prof,  of  Natural  History  in 
the  University  of  Aberdeen. 

Alfbbd  Newton,  F.B.S..  Prof,  of  2k>ology  and  Comparative 
Anatomy  at  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

John  Nichol.  B.A.,  Prof,  of  English  Language  and  Litera- 
ture at  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

Thomas  Nichols.  British  Museum. 

H.  Alleyne  Nicholson.  M.D..  Prof,  of  Natural  History  at 
the  University  of  St  Andrews. 

Henby  Nichol. 

Alexandeb  Nicholson,  Advocate. 

C.  B.  NOBMAN. 

Col.  Nugent,  B.E. 

J.  L.  Ohlsbn. 

Bev.  E.  0*Meaba,  M.A. 

Chables  O'Neill. 

Elise  C.  Ottb. 

James  Pattebson.  A.M..  Barrister-at-Law,  London. 

James  Payn,  London. 

Alexandeb  Peddie.  M.D.,  F.B.C.P.E.,  F.B.S.K.  Edinburgh. 

William  Pengelly,  F.B.S.,  F.G.S..  Torquay,  England. 

William  G.  Palgbave.  Author  of  Narrative  of  a  Year's 

Journey  TJirough  Central  and  Western  Artibia. 
Mrs.  F.  B.  Palliseb. 
K  H.  Palmeb.  M.A.,  Prof,  of  Arabic  at  the  University  of 

Cambridge. 
Wyatt  Pafwobth. 
Fbank  Pabish. 

G.  F.  Pabdon,  (Capt.  Crawley.) 
W.  Kitchen  Pabkeb,  F.RS..  F.Z.S.,  Hunterman  Prof,  of 

Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Boyal  ColL  of 

Surgeons.  London. 

D.  Patbick. 

James  Paton,  Eelvengrove  Industrial  Museum,  Glasgow. 
Bev.  B£abk  Pattison.  Bector  of  Lincoln  ColL,  Oxford. 

C.  Keeoan  Paul. 

S.  Holmes  Pbgleb,  Author  of  Advantages  of  Ooat-Keeping, 

John  Peilb,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Christ's  ColL,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Canon  Pebby. 

J.3ELL  Pettigbew.  M.D..  Prof,  of  Anatomy  and  Medicine 
at  the  University  of  St  Andrews. 

L.  O.  Pike.  Author  of  History  of  Crime  in  England. 

J.  H.  Pollen. 

Beginald  Stuabt  Pools. 

J.  L.  PoBTEB.  D.D..  LL,D..  ProL  of  Biblical  Critioism.  Bel- 
fast. 

W.  NOBWOOD  POTTEB. 
H.B.PBOCTOB. 

BiCHABD  A.  Pboctob.  B.A„  F JLS. 

Bev.  R  H.  QxncK. 

G.  Cboom  Bobebtbon,  A.M..  Prof,  of  Philosophy  of  Mind 
and  Logic.  University  ColU  London. 

Joseph  Bobebtson.  late  Curator  of  the  Historical  Depart- 
ment. General  Begister  House,  Edinburgh. 

Denham  Bobinson.  H.  M.  War  Office. 

Bev.  T.  P.  Bossetti.  Turin. 

W.  M.  Bossetti,  Author  ol  Fine  ArU  Chiefly  Contemporary. 

F.  W.  BoNSELL,  Supt  of  Naval  Contracts,  H.  M.  Admiralty. 

F.  W.  BuDLEB,  F.G.S.,  Prof,  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy 
at  the  Aberystwith  University  Coil. 

J.B.  BUNNION. 

Major  F.  S.  BusBELL.  H.M.  14th  Huzzars. 

E.  C.  Bye. 

Col.  E.  Delinb  Badcliffb. 

W.  F.  Bae. 

Sir  J.  H.  Bamsay.  Bart 

Sir  Henby  C.  Bawlinson,  K.C.B..  D.C.L..  F.B.S.,  Pres.  of 

the  Boyal  Geographical  Society. 
Elie  Beclus. 
Henby  Beeve,  C.B..  D.C.L..  F.S.A.,  Begistrar  of  H.  M.  Privy 

Council. 
A.  Adams  Beilly. 
Bev.  S.  H.  Beynolds. 
Henby  Bichabd.  M.P. 
Bobebt  Bussell.  F.RS.R.  Pilmuir.  Fifeshire.  Scotland. 

D.  Constable  Bobb,  B.A.,  University  Museum.  Oxford. 
W.  Chandleb  Bobebts,  F.B.S..  Assayer  Boyal  Mint,  Lon- 
don. 

Edmund  Bobebtbon.  Barrister-at-Law. 
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Gen.  A.  P.  BookwuiL. 

Prof.  J.  E.  Thobold  Boobbb,  M.A. 

Hbmbt  BooBBa 

J.M.B068.LL.D. 

Edwabd  Sakq.  F.R.8.E..  Bdinbnrgh. 

WiixiAM  Thomas  Shaw.  London. 

W.  W.  Bhobs.  M.A..  Oxford. 

AUBXANDEB  BiOTH.  (tho  UtoJ  Edinburgh. 

H.  Ambbosk  Smith.  F.I.A.,  London. 

J.  Gamfbbix  Smith,  H.A.,  Advocate.  Edinburgh. 

Mrs.  L.  C  Smith.  Keswick. 

James  P.  Steele.  B.A..  ILD..  Lancet  Office,  London. 

Thomas  Stevenson.  F.B.S.K.  ULCE^  Civil  Engineer. 

Robebt  Stuabt.  Q.C.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

J.  SiME. 

Bey.  A.  L.  Simpson.  D.D. 

Dr.  John  Smith. 

Oboboe  Babnett  Smith. 

O.  Smith.  LLJ).,  Editor  otAnnalB  of  Indian  Administration' 

W.  Bbownino  Smith. 

Bev.  W.  Bobebtson  Smith.  Prof,  of  Hebrew.  Free  Churcli 

Coll.,  Aberdeen. 
W.  0.  Smith.  LL.B..  Advocate. 
Bev.  W.  Saumabez  Smith.  Princii>al  of  St  Adams  Scliool, 

Birkenhead,  England. 

BOBEBT  SOMEBS. 

Prof.  William  Spaulding. 

David  Stevenson.  CK 

Major-Oen.  Sir  Bichabd  Stbacht.  RE..  C.S.L.  F.R.S. 

J.  H.  Stoddabt,  Editor"  of  Ola$oou>  Herald. 

Oboboe  Edmund  Stbeet.  R.A..  Author  of  Gothic  Architect- 
ure in  Spain. 

Fbancis  Stobb. 

J.  Montgomeby  Stuabt. 

W.  K.  Sullivan.  Ph.D..  Pres.  Queen's  Coll..  Cork. 

James  Sullt.  M.A..  Author  of  SensaUon  and  Intuition, 

Oboboe  Saintsbuby. 

Bev.  A.  H.  Sayce.  M.A..  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Queen's  ColU 
Oxford, 

W.  B.  Soott. 

W.  Y.  Sellab.  LLJD..  Prof,  of  Humanity.  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity. 

James  Shabpe. 

Thomas  Shaw.  LL.B..  Advocate. 

W.  N.  Shaw. 

Henbt  Sidgwicx. 

Prof.  E  SiEVEBS.  University  of  Jena. 

J.  A.  Symonds. 

P.  O.  Tait.  M.A..  late  Fellow  of  St.  Peter's  Coll..  Cambridge. 
Prof,  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

Adam  Thom,  LL J>. 

B.  W.  Thomson.  OJSL  F.B.S.K*  Edinburgh. 

D.  TiMiBiAZEF.  St  Petersburg. 

John  Tulloch.  D.D..  Principal  of  St.  Mary's  Coll.,  in  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews. 

E.  Faibfax  Taylob. 

H.  M.  Taylob.  Fellow  of  Trinity  ColU  Cambridge. 
Com.  J.  B.  Tblfbb,  B.N. 
Bev.  D.B.  Thomas. 
W.  Clabe  Thomas. 
Dr.  Allen  Thompson. 

David  Thompson.  M JL,  Prof,  of  Natural  Philosophy.  Uni- 
versity of  Aberdeen. 


Sir  C  Wyville  Thomson.  LL.D..  Prof,  of  Natural  HIstoxy. 

Edinburgh  University. 
WiLUULM  Thomas  Thobnton. 
Bev.  H.  F.  TozEB. 
T.  Adolfhus  Tbollopb.  Author  of  Hittory  of  Florence. 

COUTTB  TBOTTEB. 

William  Tubnbb.  M.B.,  ProL  of  Anatomy.  University  of 
Edinburgh.  [tare,  etc. 

Edmund  B.  Tylob,  LL.D.,  F.B.S..  Author  of  PHmUioe  Cult- 

Sir  Fbancis  Twiss.  Q.Cn  D.C.L..  F33. 

N.  Van  deb  Yliet,  St  Petersburg. 

John  Yeitoh.  LL.Dn  Prof,  of  Logic  and  Bhetoric  at  the 
University  of  Glasgow. 

Bev.  Edmund  Yenables,  M.A..  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of 
London,  Precentor  and  Canon  of  Lincoln. 

O.  VON  BuNSEN.  Berlin. 

Edwabd  Walfobd,  M.A..  late  Scholar  of  Balliol  Coll..  Ox- 
ford. 

John  Watts,  Ph.D..  Manchester. 

H.  Weib.  M.A..  Cantab.,  aassical  Master.  Edinburgh  Acad- 
emy. 

William  Westgabth.  London,  (late  of  Melbourne,  Yic- 
toria.) 

Walteb  White.  Assistant-Secretary.  Boyal  Society,  Lon- 
don. 

W.  Matthieu  Williams.  F.C.S..  Chemist  to  the  Atlas  Iron 
and  Steel  Works,  Sheffield. 

John  Doveb  Wilson.  Advocate.  Sheriff-substitute  of  Kin- 
cardineshire, Scotland. 

Chbistopheb  Tatchell  Winteb,  Cheltenham.  England. 

T.  Stbethill  Weight.  M.D..  F.RC.P.K 

Hebman  Wagneb.  Ph.D..  Prof,  of  Oeography  at  KOnigsberg. 

CoBNELius  Walfobd. 

Alfbed  R  Wallace.  Author  of  27(0  Jfolav  Archipelaoo. 

R  Wallace.  D.D..  late  Prof,  of  Divinity  and  Church  His- 
tory, Edinburgh  University. 

William  Wallace,  M.A.,  LL.D..  Fellow  and  Librarian  of 
Merton  Coll.,  Oxford, 

Fbedbbick  Waltebs. 

A.  W.  Wabd.  M.A.,  Prof,  of  History  and  English  Literature. 

Owens  Coll..  Manchester. 

Maj.  W.  H.  Wabdell. 

Henby  Edwabd  Watts. 

H.  A.  Websteb,  M.A. 

JosiAH  D.  Whithey. 

H.  F.  Wilkinson,  one  of  the  Editors  of  The  Field. 

Bichabd  Williams. 

William  C.  Williamson,  F.RS..  Prof,  of  Natural  History. 
Anatomy,  and  Physiology,  Owens  Coll..  Manchester. 

a  Heath  Wilson.  Author  of  Life  oiid  Works  of  Michael 
Angeto. 

Daniel  Wilson.  LL.D..  Prot  of  History  and  English  Lit- 
erature. University  of  Toronto. 

B.  Wilson. 

T.  McKennon  Wood. 

C.  Page  Wood. 

Henby  Woodwabd.  F.R&,  British  Museum. 

W.  8.  B.  WooLHOUSE,  Author  of  Measures  and  WeighU  of 
aXi  Nations, 

Dr.  C.  R  Weight,  St  Mary's  Hospital,  London. 

John  Young.  M.D..  Prof.  Natural  History,  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity. 

Col.  Henby  Yule.  C.B.,  F.RG.&,  Author  of  The  Book  of 
Marco  i^to,  etc 
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Contractions  Used  in  this  Cyclopedia. 


AJ> .Anno  Domini— ibe  year  of  oar 

Lord. 
Ala Alabama. 

Master  of  Arts. 

JLnno  Mnndl— the  year  of  the 

world. 

Am. America. 

Amer jUnerlcan. 

A.NJk Aaeoclate  National  Academy. 

anc ancient. 

Apoc Apocrypha. 

Arab Arabic 

Arch Architecture. 

AHx Arlsona. 

Ark Arkanaas. 

A.-S Anglo-Saxon. 

A.RJL A«ocUte  Royal  Academy. 

Afltron JLfltronomy. 

Aag JLngwA, 

A.V Anthortzed  Versloii. 

b...... bom. 

B.A. Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Bap.....^ Baptist. 

Bart. Baronet. 

B.C Bofbre  Chrlat. 

Biol Biology. 

Bot Botany. 

Brlg.-Oen. ....  Brlgadler-OeneraL 

c century,  centurtefc 

Calif .Callfbmla. 

cap CapltaL 

Capt. Captain. 

Cent.  Am Central  America. 

Chem.... ...... Chemistry. 

Co County. 

ColL CoUege. 

Colo Colorado. 

Cong CoagrqgationaL 

Conn Connecticut. 

cwt hundred-weight. 

d died. 

D,D Doctor  of  Dlvlnltf. 

B.  C District  of  Columbia. 

Dec December. 

Del Delaware. 

Dept. Department. 

E East. 

e.  g for  example. 

Eng. England,  English. 

Fahr Fahrenheit. 

Feb. February. 

11 flourished  —  lived. 

Fla Florida. 

Fr- French. 

ft foot,  feet. 

Oa. Georgia. 

eeog.. Geography. 

GeoL Geology. 

Geom. Geometry. 

Gen.. GeneraL 

Ger. German. 

Gov« Governor. 

GoT.«Oen.. . .  ..Govemor-OenenL 

Govt •  ^Government. 

Gr Greek. 

% Jilgh,  height. 

8 


Hebw Hebrew. 

Her Heraldry. 

la. Iowa. 

Ida ...Idaho 

l.e that  la 

lU ininolB. 

In Inch,  Inches. 

Ind Indiana. 

Ind.  Ter Indian  Territory. 

iti/ra....« below. 

Ital Italian. 

Jan January. 

Kan Kansas. 

K.B Knight  of  the  Bath. 

K.C.M.O Knight  Commander  of  Bts.  Ml- 

chael  and  George. 

K.O Knight  of  the  Garter. 

K.T Knight  of  the  Thistle. 

Ky ., Kentucky. 

1 long,  length. 

La. Louisiana. 

Lat Latin. 

lat latitude. 

lb.,  lbs. pound,  pounds. 

Lieut. Lieutenant. 

Lleut.-CoL. . .  .Lleutenant-ColoneL 

lit literally. 

LL.D Doctor  of  Laws. 

long .longitude. 

m jnlle,  miles. 

M Monsieur. 

MJL Master  of  Arta. 

MaJ.-Gen. Major-General. 

Mass. Massachusetts. 

M.C Member  of  Congress. 

Md Maryland. 

Me Maine. 

M.  E Methodist  EplscopaL 

Med Medicine. 

Meth Methodist. 

Mich Michigan. 

Minn Minnesota. 

Miss MlsslsslppL 

Mile Mademoiselle. 

Mme Madame. 

Mo Mlsiourl. 

Mont Montana. 

MS.,  MSS Manuscript,  Manuscripts. 

Mus. Music 

Mus.  Doc Doctor  of  Music. 

myth mythology,  mythologlcaL 

N North. 

N.A National  Academician. 

N.Am North  America. 

N.  C North  Carolina. 

N.Dak North  Dakota. 

N.-E North-east. 

Neb Nebraska. 

Nev Nevada. 

N.  H New  Hampshire. 

N.  J New  Jersey. 

N.  M New  Mexico. 

N.-N.-E North-north-east, 

N.-N.-W North-north-west. 

Nov November. 

N.T New  Testament. 


N.-W North 

N.  Y New  York. 

O Ohio. 

Oct October. 

O.-F Old  French. 

Ore Oregon. 

O:  ilth Ornithology. 

O.  T Old  Testament. 

Pa Pennsylvania. 

P.  C Protestant  EplaoopaL 

Phys. Physiology. 

pi plural. 

pop population. 

Port Portuguese. 

Pres President. 

Presb Presbyterian. 

Prof Professor. 

prop properly. 

prov province. 

q.  V which  see. 

RJk Royal  Academician. 

R.  C Roman  Catholic 

Reau Reaumur. 

Rev Reverend. 

R.I Rhode  Island. 

R.R.,  R.Rs....Ralht)ad,  Rallroada. 

Rt.  Rev Right  Reverend. 

R.  V Revised  Version. 

S South. 

S.  Ain South  America. 

S.  C South  Carolina. 

Sansk Sanskrit. 

S.  Dak South  Dakota. 

Sec Secretary. 

S.-E South-east. 

Sept September. 

S.I Star  of  India. 

Span Spanish. 

sp.gr specific  gravity. 

sq.  m square  miles. 

S.-S.-E South-south-east. 

S.-S.-W South-south-west. 

S.T.D Doctor  of  Sacred  ThaologSb 

tupra above 

Surg Surgery. 

S.-W South-west 

Tenn Tennesiee. 

Tex Texas. 

twp township. 

Unit Unitarian. 

Unlv Unlversallst. 

U.  S United  States. 

U.S.A United  States  AmiF. 

U.S.N United  States  Navy, 

Va Virginia. 

viz namely. 

Vt Vermont. 

W West. 

w wide,  width. 

Wash Washington. 

Wis. Wisconsin. 

W.Va. West  Virginia. 

Wyo Wyoming. 

yd.,  yds. ykrd,  yarda. 

yr.,yrs year,  years. 

ZooU Zoology. 
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and  this 
ancient 
here 
for  placing  A 
the  Runio  and 


A,an< 
an 
Tl 


the  initial  letter  of  almost  all  alphabets, 
is  the  purest  and  fullest  sound  of  human 
speech,  the  first  that  a  child  utters,  the 
^siest  to  proDOimoe,  and  the  heaviest  of 
the  three  fundamental  vowels,  giving  to 
all  others  their  peculiar  strength.  Its 
Phemcian  name,  aUplL  from  which  the 
Greek  alpha  is  derived,  signifies  an  ox, 
and  was  originallj  represented  bj  a  rude  drawing  of  an  ox's 
head,  which  j^^  ^^-^  gradually  developed  into  the  let^ 
ter  aiephyBS  ISm  Ci  the  superiority  of  straight  lines 
for  engrav-  ^"^^^  ^'M^  ing  on  hard  materials  became  ap> 
^  parent.  It  is  easy  to  trace  the  growth  of  our  small 
\v    ^     a  out  of  the  Urge  alpha^  as  found  on  monuments. 

AleplL  Written  carelessly  it  would  be  *  -"''  ***•- 
repeated  with  a  flexible  reed,  the 
writing  instrument,  would  round  into  Jk  . 
has  been  some  doubt  as  to  the  reason  £\ 
at  the  head  of  all  alphabets,  (except  ^A 
Abyssinian,  or  Ethiopian,)  but  it  was  probably  because  it  rep- 
resents the  first  vocal  sound  naturally  uttered  by  the  organs  of 
speech,  as  of  a  in /ar,  which  requires  scarcely  any  change  in 
the  muscles  connected  with  articulation.  In  English  the  letter 
A  has  two  regular  sounds — ^the  **  long,**  as  in  piace  and/a/«, 
and  the  "short,**  as  in  fat.  Its  occasional  sounds  are  the 
**  broad,**  as  in  wail  and  fall ;  the  ^  Italian,*'  as  in  feUher,  and 
four  others,  as  in  faat,  /are,  whatj  many,  A  is  often  found 
in  combination  with  other  vowels,  whose  sounds  it  modifies, 
while  in  other  positions  its  vocal  signification  is  entirely  lost. 
In  the  ancient  Greek  d  stood  for  1,  a  for  1,000.  As  a  note 
in  Music,  A  is  the  major  sixth  of  the  scale  of  0  major.  For 
A  and  all  the  other  letters  as  contractions  see  Abbreviations. 

A  1,  a  symbol  by  wldch  first-class  vessels  are  known  to 
shippers  and  insurers ;  also,  a  sign  of  high  financial  standing 
in  a  private  registry  of  business  names. 

Aa,  the  name  of  a  number  of  rivers  and  streams  in  the 
north  of  France,  Holland,  Germany,  and  Switzerland.  As 
many  as  forty  have  been  enumerated.  The  word  is  said  to 
be  of  Celtic  origin,  but  it  is  allied  to  the  old  German  aha^ 
Gothic  oAva,  identical  with  the  Latin  aaua^  '*  water.** 

Aa,  Van  dor,  (Pktkr,)  a  noted  publisher,  bookseller,  and 
bibliophile  of  Leyden,  Holland.    He  d.  1780. 

Aallxnrc:,  {"•  Eel-town,**)  a  sea-port  on  the  S.  of  the  Lym- 
fiord,  in  the  N.  of  Jutland,  of  considerable  trade ;  pop.  19,508. 

Aa^len,  a  thriving  Grer.  town  in  the  Duchy  of  Wiirtem- 
bei^,  48  m.  K-N.-E.  of  Stuttgart ;  pop.  6,805. 

Aali  Pa8ha^  (Mehexrd  Emin,)  b.  1816,  d.  1871,  a 
Turkish  statesman  who  in  18;>4  was  Secretary  of  Legation 
at  Vienna,  and  subsequently  chargh  d'affaircB  in  England. 
From  1841  to  1844  he  was  embassador  to  England,  and  on 
his  return  was  appointed  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Divan,  several  times  grand  vizier,  and  in  1867 
Regent  of  the  Empire  while  the  Sultan  visited  the  European 
courts.  He  was  in  sympathy  with  the  reform  measures  of 
Abdul  Medjid,  but  was  a  strict  Moslem. 

Aal'ten,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  prov.  of  Gelderland, 
on  the  river  Aar ,  pop.  7,000. 


Aar,  next  to  the  Rhine  and  the  Rhone  the  largest  river  In 
Switaerland,  rises  in  the  glaciers  near  the  Grimsel,  in  Benie, 
forms  the  Falls  of  Handeck,  200  ft  high,  flows  through  lakes 
Brienz  and  Th&n,  and,  passing  the  towns  of  Interlaken,  Thiin, 
Berne,  Solothum,  Aarau,  Brugg,  and  Klingenau,  joins  the 
Rhine  at  the  village  of  Coblenz  in  Aargau,  after  a  course  of 
nearly  200  m.  It  is  a  beautiful  crystal  stream,  and,  though 
rapid,  is  navigable  for  small  craft  from  the  Rhine  to  Lake 
Thiin.  There  are  several 
small  rivers  of  the  same  l^^^l 
name  in  Germany. 

Aa'ran,  a  Swiss  town, 
cap.  of  Aargau,  on  the  river 
Aar ;  pop.  about  6,000. 

Aard^Tark,  an  snt-eat- 
ing  animal  of  Cape  Colony, 
South  Africa,  onler  Eden- 
tata^ class  Mammalia,  It 
measures  about  five  ft  in 
1.,  including  tail  It  was  named  ''earth-pig**  by  the  Dutch 
colonists,  from  its  porcine  appearance  and  its  burrowing 
habits,  and  its  flesh  is  by  them  esteemed  a  luxury. 

Aard'woH^  or  Pro^teles,  considered  by  some  as  thecon* 
necting  link  between  the 
dog  and  hyena,  about  the 
size  of  a  fox,  passes  the  day 
in  burrows  in  the  ground, 
and  is  a  native  of  Kaffraria. 

Aar^gan,  Argo  vio^  a 
canton  of  Switzerland,  on 
the  lower  course  of  the  Aar, 
and  having  the  Rhine  for 
its  north  boundary.  Its 
surface  is  diversified  with 
hills  and  valleys,  is  well 
wooded  and  generally  fertile. 

pop.  193,580,  rather  more  than  half  being  Protestants, 
chief  town  is  Aarau  ;  pop.  about  6,000, 

AarhTL1l8^  a  sen-port  on  the  £.  coast  of  Jutland,  and  seat 
of  a  bishop ;  pop.  83,806. 

Aa^'ron,  the  elder  brother  of  Moses,  was  appointed  his  as- 
sistant and  spokesman,  and,  at  the  giving  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
received  for  himself  and  his  descendants  the  hereditary  dig- 
nity of  the  priesthood.  He  died  in  the  12dd  year  of  his  agQ 
on  Mount  Hor,  on  the  borders  of  Idumea.  His  third  son, 
Eleazar,  succeeded  him  in  the  office  of  high-priest 

Aar^sens,  Van,  (Frans,)  a  Dutch  diplomatist,  b.  1672,  d. 
1641.  In  1599  he  was  appointed  embassador  at  the  French 
court,  and  concluded  (1609)  the  truce  of  12  yrs.  between 
the  United  Provinces  and  Spfdn.  He  was  afterward  embas- 
sador to  Venice,  envoy  on  numerous  special  missions,  and 
in  1640  went  to  England  to  negotiate  the  marriage  between 
William  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  Princess  Mary. 

Aar'zhil,  Mineral  waters  of,  in  the  canton  of  Berne^ 
Switzerland.  The  chief  spring  contains  chlorides  of  calcium 
and  sodium,  sulphates  of  lime  and  soda,  oxide  of  iron  and  sol* 
phohydrio  acid  gas. 


Aardwolf. 
The  aiea  is  about  642  sq.  m. ; 
"^  The 
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AASEN— ABATTOIR. 


Aa'ien,(IyAR  Andrias,)  a  Norwegian  philologist,  b.  1813. 
The  son  of  a  poor  fanner,  he  became  well  educated  through 
his  own  efforts.  He  first  devoted  himself  to  botany,  and 
then  studied  the  different  local  dialects  of  his  country,  pro- 
ducing Det  norske  FMegprogs  Orammatik  and  Ordborg  over 
det  norsice  Folketprog^  and  a  work  on  Norwegian  proverbs. 

Aas^Tar,  a  group  of  small  islands,  below  the  arctic 
circle,  about  12  m.  from  the  Norwegian  coast,  forming  part  of 
the  prefecture  of  Nordre  Helgoland,  in  the  prov.  of  Nordland. 
They  have  recently  acquired  importance  as  a  station  for  her- 
ring fisheries,  giving  employment  to  over  10,000  fishermen. 
The  annual  value  of  the  exports  is  estimated  at  about 
$1,000,000,  and  the  fish  is  known  as  the  great  Nordland  her- 
ring. They  are  caught  from  Dec.  to  Jan.  During  the  rest 
of  the  yr.  the  islands  are  almost  deserted. 

Ab,  the  fifth  month  of  the  Jewish  ecclesiastical  yr.,  and 
the  eleventh  of  the  civil  yr.,  beginning  with  the  new  moon 
of  Aug.,  corresponding  to  parts  of  our  July  and  Aug.  The 
9th  of  Ab  is  one  of  the  principal  Jewish  fast  days,  commem- 
orating the  destructions  of  the  Temple  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
and  Titus. 

Abab'deh,  or  Abab'die,  tribes  of  north-east  Africa, 
tributary  to  Egypt,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  resident  sheik, 
spread  over  the  northern  part  of  the  desert  between  the  Nile 
and  the  Red  Sea,  from  Kenneh  to  Assouan  and  Dera.  They 
number  about  120,000.  Their  armed  force  consists  of  about 
20,000  men.  They  are  often  confounded  with  the  Bedouin 
Arabs,  but  differ  from  them  in  appearance,  habits,  and  lan- 
guage. Some  of  them  are  agriculturists,  but  they  lead  generally 
a  nomadic  life,  and  act  as  guides  to  the  caravans  which  start 
from  Daraweh,  40  m.  N.  of  Assouan.  They  have  few  horses, 
but  many  camels  and  dromedaries,  the  latter  being  especially 
celebrated  in  the  E.  They  fight  mounted  on  camels,  naked 
to  the  waist.  To  the  Romans  they  are  believed  to  have  been 
known  under  the  name  of  Blemyes ;  but  after  the  Arab  con- 
quest of  Egypt  they  appear,  under  the  collective  name  of  Bega, 
as  traders  on  the  Red  Sea. 

Ab'aca,  the  fiber  of  a  species  of  plantain,  or  banana, 
(Mu9a  troglodytarum^)  native  of  the  Philippine  Isles,  where 
it  is  extensively  cultivated.  The  leaf-stalks  are  split  into 
long  strips,  and  the  fibrous  part  is  then  separated  from  the 
fleshy  pulp.  A  laborer  can  in  this  way  produce  daily  60  lbs. 
of  hemp.  Before  1826  the  quantity  produced  was  insignifi- 
cant, but  now  it  amounts  to  nearly  31,000  tons  annually.  In 
Manilla  there  is  a  steam  rope-walk  for  making  ropes  of  it 
for  naval  purposes.  They  are  very  durable,  but  not  very  flexi- 
ble. The  fiber  of  a  number  of  species  of  Musa  is  used  in 
tropical  countries.    See  Plantain. 

Ali^ach,  Mineral  Waters  of;  a  hydro-sulphuretted  sa- 
line spring  not  far  from  Ratisbon,  or  Regentsberg,  in  Bavaria. 

Ab'aoo,  or  Great  Ab'aco,  the  largest  of  the  Bahama 
Islands.  It  is  80  m.  1.,  with  an  area  of  96  sq.  m.  The  chief 
town  is  Oarleton.  Little  Abaco  lies  W.  of  the  northern  point 
of  Great  Abaco.    Their  pop.  is  about  2,400. 

Ab^acot,  a  coronet  or  cap  of  state  worn  by  the  early  En- 
glish kinffs. 

Abac^ns,  a  tile  used  in  making  orna- 
mental patterns  in  mosaic  pavements.  It 
is  usually  made  of  glass,  marble,  porcelain, 
or  terra-cotta,  of  various  colors. 

Ab'acns,  a  calculating  instrument  used 
in  primary  schools  to  illustrate  some  of 
the  elementary  operations  of  arithmetic. 
It  was  employed  by  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  in  practical 
reckoning,  and  is  still  so  used  in  China 
and   among   the  Chinese   elsewhere. 
Abaeuf  Pythagorioni  meant  the  mul- 
tiplication table. 

Ab^acnSfin  Arch.,  a  square  tablet 
placed  on  the  capital  of  a  column  for 
the  better  support  of  the  entablature, 
and  Tuscan  orders  the  A.  is  a  regular 
square,  but  in  the  new  Ionic,  Corin- 
thian, and  Roman  orders  the  A.  has 
concave  sides,  with  truncated  angles. 
Square  marble  tablets  let  into  walls, 
and  fields  with  figures  in  them  insert- 


Atecnlns. 


Ahacoa. 


In  the  Doric,  old  Ionic, 


Doric  Abacus. 


Roman  Abacus.  Corinthian  Abacus. 

ed  in  mosaic  floors,  were  also  included  under  the  term  A.  in 
ancient  architecture.    See  Abaculus. 


Abad',  (allied  both  in  etymology  and  meaning  to  the  Eng. 
abode^)  an  affix  to  names  of  Persian  origin,  as  Hydero^cu/,  the 
"  dwelling  "  or  city  of  Hyder. 

Abad  »  AbbtJl^  Several  kinss  of  Moorish  Spain  were 
called  by  this  name,  the  first  of  whom,  a  Moslem,  began  to 
reien  in  Seville  in  1028,  and  d.  1042. 

Abaiss^,  ("  lowered,")  a  term  used  in  Heraldry.  When  the 
fesse  or  any  other  armorial  figure  is  depressed,  or  situated  be- 
low the  center  of  the  shield,  it  is  said  to  be  ahaisBe.  Adosse^ 
(back  to  back,)  affranU  or  confronU^  (facing  or  fronting  one 
another,)  at^utM^,  (sharpened  at  the  point,)  aUS^  (winged,)  are 
other  heraldic  terms  borrowed,  like  o^atM^,  from  the  French. 

Ab'ana,  biblical  name  of  a  river  of  Damascus,  now  gen- 
erally identified  with  the  modem  Barada. 

Abancasr',  Peruvian  town  in  the  Dept.  of  Cuzoo,  on  the 
river  of  the  same  name ;  pop.  6,000. 

Abanoonrt,  d',  (Charlks  F.,)  a  famous  Fr.  engineer,  de- 
signer of  European  maps ;  d.  1801. 

Abanoonrt,  d',  (Charles  Xavier,)  Minister  of  War  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Louis  XVI. ;  b.  1768,  d.  17»2. 

Aban'don,  Aban'donment.  The  word  abandon,  in  its 
different  grammatical  and  etymological  forms,  has  various  ap- 
plications in  legal  phraseology,  but  all  more  or  less  correspond- 
ing to  its  popular  meaning.  In  marine  insurance,  abandonment 
signifies  the  relinquishment  to  the  insurer  or  underwriter  of 
goods  or  property  saved  from  a  shipwreck,  and  of  all  interest 
in  the  same,  previous  to  the  owners  demanding  payment  in 
terms  of  the  policy.  Abandoning  an  Action  is  a  technical 
expression  in  legal  procedure,  signifying  the  act  by  which  a 
phiintiff — or  "  pursuer,"  as  he  is  called  in  Scotland — abandons 
his  action. 

Abandonamentd,  in  Mus.,  with  self-abandonment;  de- 
spondingly. 

Aban'ga,  name  given  by  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Thomas  to 
the  fruit  of  a  palm-tree,  the  seeds  of  which  they  consider 
useful  in  diseases  of  the  chest,  in  doses  of  three  or  four,  two 
or  three  times  a  day. 

Aba'no,  d'  (Pietro,)  physician,  mathematician,  astrologer ; 
b.  1246,  sentenced  by  the  Inquisition  to  be  burned  1816. 

Abar^ca,  (Joaquin,)  leader  of  the  Absolutist  party  in 
Spain;  b.  1780,d.  1844. 

Ab'arim,  a  range  of  mountains  of  Moab,  in  Palestine, 
E.  of  the  Jordan ;  h.  above  the  Mediterranean,  8,<^H)0  ft. ; 
above  the  Dead  Sea,  4,000  ft. 

Aba8Cal^  (Jose  Fernando,)  Span,  officer  who  in  1804  ob- 
tained the  vice-regency  of  Peru ;  b.  1748,  d.  1821. 

Abate'ment,  a  legal  term  used  in  various  senses,  as,  (1) 
A.  of  Freehold,  where  a  stranger  without  right  enters  and  gets 
possession.  (2)  A.  of  Hniaanoo,  which  is  a  remedy  against 
injury  by  nuisance.  (3)  Plea  in  A.  by  means  of  which  a  de- 
fendant, on  some  formal  and  technical  ground,  seeks  to  abate 
or  crush  the  action.  (4)  A.  among  legateei,  a  proportionate 
diminution  of  legacies  where  an  estate  is  insufficient  to  pay 
the  same  in  full. 

Abate'ment,  in  Her.,  is  a  mark  placed  over  a  portion  of 
the  paternal  coat-of-arms  of  a  family,  significative  of  some 
base  or  ungentlemanlike  act  on  the  part  of  the  bearer.  The 
coat  is  then  said  to  be  abated,  or  lowered  in  dignity. 

Ab'atis,  a  species  of  intrenchment,  and  one  of  the  oldest 
It  consists  of  trees  felled,  (abattu,)  and  laid  side  by  side  in 
front  of  a  fortification,  with  the  branches  directed  toward  the 


Abatis. 

a  a  abfttts :  b  b,  banquette  ;  e  e,  brea8t>lieiglit  or  Interior  slope :  e  d, 

crest ;  fg,  fralse ;  p  p,  palisade :  d  0,  9  o,  parapet ;  g  k^  scarp ;  q  9, 

counterscarp. 

enemy,  the  softer  twigs  being  cut  off.  It  thus  forms  a  breast- 
work to  fire  over,  and  is  very  useful  in  field  works  and  in  the 
outworks  of  regular  fortifications  for  retarding  the  enemy^s 
advance.  The  larger  ends  of  the  branches  are  secured  to 
the  ground  by  forked  pickets. 

Abattoir^,  (Fr.,  from  cAattre,  "to  fell,"  "to  destroy,")  a 
slaughter-house.  This  term  passed  into  England  and  the  U.  S. 
from  France,  where  public  establishments  for  the  slaughter 
of  animals  to  be  used  as  food  were  fii-st  erected  ou  such  a 
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scale  and  with  such  sanitary  arrangements  as  to  obviate  the 
injurious  eif ecta  that  are  found  to  result  from  the  existence  of 
private  slaughter-houses  in  the  midst  of  a  crowded  population. 
This  great  public  improvement  originated  with  Napoleon,  who 
passed  a  decree  in  1807  for  the  erection  of  public  As. 

Aban^zit,  (Fiamin,)  a  Fr.  savant,  b.  in  Languedoc,  1679,  d. 
at  Geneva  1767.  His  parents  were  Protestants,  and  at  the 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  when  six  years  of  age,  he 
escaped  with  difficulty,  by  his  mother^s  contrivance,  from  the 
hands  of  the  authorities,  who  wished  to  train  him  to  Roman 
Catholicism,  and  was  sent  to  Geneva.  He  translated  the  New 
Testament  into  French  in  1726,  and,  for  his  lucid  investiga- 
tions into  the  ancient  history  of  Geneva  he  received  from  its 
authorities  the  rights  of  citizenship.  He  likewise  wrote  nu- 
merous theological  and  archsBoIogical  treatises. 

Abbadie,  a\  (Antoine  and  Arnould  Hichel,)  two  broth- 
ers, Fr.  travelers,  known  for  their  researches  in  Abyssinia 
from  1837  to  1846.  According  to  their  own  account  their 
objects  were  purely  ethnological  and  geographical ;  but  they 
were  regarded  by  certain  English  travelers  and  missionaries  as 
agents  employed  by  the  French  government  for  religious  and 
political  purposes.  Arnould  also  distinguished  himself  by 
his  study  of  the  Basque  language. 

Ab^as,  the  uncle  of  Mohammed,  the  Arabian  Prophet,  and 
a  zealous  promoter  of  his  religion,  d.  652,  was  the  founder  of 
the  family  of  the  Abbabides,  who  ruled  as  Caliphs  of  Bagdad 
from  749  to  1258,  and  afterward  exercised  the  spiritual  func- 
tions of  the  caliphate  in  Egypt,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Mamelukes,  till  1517,  when  that  dignity  passed  to  the  Turkish 
sultan.  Descendants  of  this  family  still  live  in  Turkey  and 
India.  The  Abbasidbs  in  Persia  were  descended  from  the  race 
of  the  Sofi,  who  ascribed  their  origin  to  the  Caliph  Ali.  This 
race  acquired  dominion  in  1500,  and  became  extinct  in  1736. 

AVbas-Mir^ca,  a  Persian  prince  well  known  by  his  wars 
against  Russia,  was  the  son  of  Shah  Feth-Ali ;  b.  1788,  d.  1838. 
He  possessed  great  talents  and  acquirements,  and  a  love  for 
the  manners  and  culture  of  the  West.  His  eldest  son,  Mo- 
hammed MiRZA,  mounted  the  throne  in  1834,  on  the  death  of 
Feth-Ali,  under  the  united  protection  of  England  and  Russia. 

Abba'te,  (NicoLO  DELL\)b.  1509  or  1512  at  Modena,d.  at 
Paris  1571.  He  was  distinguished  as  a  fresco  painter  before 
he  went  to  France  as  an  assistant  of  Primaticiis,  in  1562.  He 
painted  in  Modena  and  Bologna,  and  was  a  follower  of  both 
Raphael  and  Correggio ;  yet  he  rather  blended  the  two  styles  in 
one  than  imitated  either  separately.  His  influence  is  traceable 
in  the  art  which  prevailed  during  the  second  half  of  the  17th  c. 

Abbatacci,  a  Corsican  family  of  soldiers  and  diplomatists 
devoted  to  the  Bonaparte  dynasty. 

Ab^b^,  the  Fr.  name  for  an  abbot,  but  often  used  in  the 
general  sense  of  a  priest  or  clergyman.  By  a  concordat  be- 
tween Pope  Leo  X.  and  Francis  I.  (1516)  the  French  king 
had  the  right  to  nominate  upward  of  200  Abbes  Commenda- 
tairesj  who,  without  having  any  duty  to  perform,  drew  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  revenues  of  the  convents.  The  hope 
of  obtaining  one  of  those  sinecures  led  multitudes  of  young 
men,  many  of  them  of  noble,  birth,  to  enter  upon  a  clerical 
career,  who,  however,  seldom  went  further  than  taking  the 
inferior  orders,  and  it  became  customary  to  call  all  such  aspi- 
rants As., — jocularly,  "Abb^s  of  St  Hope." 

Ab'be,  (Cleveland,)  astronomer  and  meteorologist,  b.  in 
New  York  1838;  studied  at  the  Imperial  Russian  Observatory 
at  Pulkowa,  and  on  his  return  was  for  a  time  assistant  at  the 
Naval  Observatory  at  Washington.  In  1868  he  was  appointed 
director  of  the  Cincinnati  Observatory  (q.  v.),  whence  he  was 
called  in  1871  to  organize  the  Weather  Bureau  under  Gen. 
Myer  at  Washington,  and  he  has  since  been  at  the  head  of 
the  scientific  corps  of  this  bureau  and  principal  adviser  to  the 
Chief  Signal  Officer. 

Abl>ecoiirt,  Mineral  Waters  of,  a  chalybeate  spring, 
six  leagues  from  Paris  and  one  from  Poissy,  once  much  fre- 
quented. 

Ab'bess,  the  superior  of  a  religious  community  of  women, 
corresponding  in  rank  and  authority  to  an  abbot,  except  in  not 
being  allowed  to  exercise  the  spiritual  functions  of  the  priest- 
hood, such  as  preaching,  confession,  etc 

Aolbeville,  town  and  the  cap.  of  Abbeville  Co.,  S.  C. ;  pop. 
1,696 ;  it  is  on  the  Ga.,  Car.,  and  Northern  R.R.  and  a  branch 
of  the  Greenville  and  Columbia  R.R. ;  has  thriving  manufact- 
ures, academies,  and  some  handsome  public  buildings. 

Abbeville,  a  fortified  town  of  France,  in  the  Dept.  of 
Somme,  pop.  19,837;  many  relics  of  prehistoric  man  have 
recently  been  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Somme,  at  A. 

Abbeville,  Mineral  Waters  of,  an  acidulous  chalybe- 
ate spring  at  Abbeville,  in  the  Dept.  of  Somme,  France. 


Ab^bey,  a  monastic  establishment  for  persons  of  either  sex 
devoted  to  a  religious  and  celibate  life.  The  males  are  called 
monks,  and  are  governed  by  an  abbot ;  the  females,  under  the 
control  of  an  abbess,  are  called  nuns.  The  term  is  also  used 
for  the  church  of  a  monastery.  (See  Westminster.)  In  the 
8th  and  9th  c.  abbeys  began  to  come  into  the  hands  of  laymen 
as  rewards  for  military  service.  In  the  10th  c.  many  of  the 
chief  abbeys  in  Christendom  were  under  Uy  abbots,  (AbbateB 
Militea  or  Abba-Smites,)  while  subordinate  deans,  or  priors, 
had  the  spiritual  oversight.  The  members  of  the  royal  house- 
hold received  grants  of  abbeys  as  their  maintenance,  and  the 
king  kept  the  richest  for  himself.  Thus,  Hugo  Capet  of 
France  was  lay  abbot  of  St.  Denis,  near  Paris. 

Ab'bey,  ^dwin  A.,)  b.  at  Phila.1elphia,  1862,  an  Amer. 
water-color  painter  and  designer,  studied  in  the  PhiUdelphia 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  He  is  a  prolific  workman,  and  de- 
votes himself  almost  exclusively  to  iUustration.  His  chief 
work  is  a  series  of  designs  for  Goldsmith's  She  Stoops  to  Con- 
quer;  d.  Oct.  17,  1896. 

Ablt^y,  (Richard,)  author  and  minister ;  elected  Treasurer 
of  Southern  M.  £.  Publishing  House,  1868 ;   b.  1806,  d.  1891. 

Abbia^ti,  (Philippo,)  a  skillful  Milanese  painter  of  note ; 
b.  1640,  d.  1716. 

Abbitib^be,  the  name  respectively  of  a  Canadian  trading 
station,  lake,  and  of  a  river  which  empties  into  James's  Bay. 

Abbon  the  CSrooked,  author  of  an  epic  poem,  translated 
by  Guizot,  describing  the  siege  of  Paris,  886-887 ;  d.  923. 

Ab'bot,  (^*  father.**)  This  name,  originally  given  to  any 
aged  monk,  was  afterward  more  strictly  applied  to  the  supe-  \ 
nor  of  a  monastery  or  abbey.  As  abbeys  became  wealthy,  | 
abbots  increased  in  power  and  influence,  many  received  epis-  \ 
copal  titles,  and  all  were  ranked  as  prelates  of  the  Church  next  ^ 
to  the  bishops,  and  had  the  right  of  voting  in  Church  councils.    ' 

Ab1tK>t,  (Benjamin,  LL.D.,)  a  famous  Amer.  pedagogue,   ^ 
fifty  years  Principal  of  £xeter  Academy,  having  among  liis 
pupils  Daniel  Webster,  Alex.  H.  Everett,  Edward  Everett, 
Lewis  Cass,  Jared  Sparks,  and  (George  Bancroft;  b.  1762,  d. 
1849. 

AblK>t,  (Benjamin,)  one  of  the  chief  founders  of  Methodism 
in  Pa.,  N.  J.,  Del,  and  Md. :  b.  1782,  d.  1796. 

Ab11)0t,  (Ezra,  S.T.D.,  LL.D.,)  a  Unitarian  layman,  b.  in 
Me.,  1819 ;  d.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1884 ;  was  graduated  at 
Bowdoin  Coll.,  Me.,  1840 ;  1840-47  teacher  in  Me. ;  1847, 
teacher  High  School,  Cambridgeport,  Mass. ;  1866,  Ai^sistant 
Librarian  Harvard  Coll. ;  1872,  Bussey  Professor  of  New 
Testament  Criticism,  Harvard  Divinity  School.  He  was  a 
member  of  many  learned  societies. 

Ab^Ot,  (George,)  an  Eng.  prelate  under  the  Stuarts, 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  position  he  held  and  the  part  he 
acted  as  the  opponent  of  the  policy  of  Laud  and  a  despotic 
court;  b.  1662,  d.  1638. 

AblK>t,  (Gorham  Dummer,  LL.D.,)  an  Amer.  educator, 
Principal  of  Spingler  Institute,  New  York ;  b.  1808,  d.  1874. 

Ab^Ot,  (Henry  L.,)  engineer  U.  S.  A. ;  served  in  the  civil 
war  at  Manassas,  the  Virginia  Peninsula,  Fort  Fisher,  and  at 
other  points;  b.  at  Beverly,  Mass.,  1831. 

Abl>ot,  (Joel,  M.D.,)  M.  C.  for  Ga.  1816-9.6 ;  b.  in  Conn. 
1766  d.  1826. 

AD^ot,  (Joseph  Hale,)  Principal  of  Young  Ladies'  Sem- 
inary  in  Boston,  and  afterward  of  Beverly  High  School;  b. 
1802.  d.  1873. 

Ao^bot,  (Robert,)  an  Eng.  prelate,  Bishop  of  Salisbury ; 
b.  1660,  d.  1617. 

Abl>ot,  (Samuel,)  one  of  the  founders  of  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminarv;  b.  in  Boston  1732,  d.  1812. 

Ab'bot  of  Mismle,  the  master  of  the  revels,  especially 
of  Christmas  festivities,  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Abbot8f3rd.    See  Scott,  Sir  Walter. 

Abl>ott,  (Austin,  Benjamin  Vaughn,  and  Edward,)  sons 
of  Jacob.  Benjamin  Y.  d.  1890.  The  first  two  were  lawyers 
and  writers  of  some  note ;  the  third  was  editor  of  the  Con^ 
gregatimudisty  but  became  a  clergyman  of  the  P.  £.  Church. 
Austin  d.  April  19,  1896.     See  Abbott,  Lyman. 

Ab1tK>tt,  (Edwin,  D.D.,)  b.  in  London,  1838 ;  was  educated 
at  St.  John^s  Coll.,  Cambridge,  Eng. ;  1862,  teacher  in  Birming- 
ham ;  1866,  head  master  of  City  of  London  School ;  1876,  Hul- 
sean  Lecturer  at  Cambridge ;  author  of  numerous  publications. 

Abl>Ott,  (Emma  A.,)  an  Amer.  public  singer,  b.  in  Chi- 
cago 1849.  Married  to  Mr.  Eugeue  Wetherell  in  1887,  who 
d.  1888.     She  d.  1891. 

Abl>ott,  (Rev.  Jacob,)  a  native  of  Me.,  b.  in  1803,  was  a 
remarkably  voluminous  writer,  and  acquired  a  large  measure  of 
popularity  from  the  simplicity  and  earnestness  of  his  thought 
He  adilresned  himself  principally  to  the  young.     D.  1879. 
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ABBOTT— ABDUL-MEDJID. 


AbUxytt,  (Ret.  John  S.  C.,)  brother  of  Jacob,  b.  1805,  d. 
1877;  AjBsistant-Principal  of  the  Abbott  Institute,  author  of 
bldtories  and  other  works. 

Ab'l>ott,  (Lyman,  LL.D.,)  son  of  Jacob,  b.  1886 ;  connected 
with  the  Freedmen^s  Commission,  1865-1868 ;  editor  of  The 
Christian  Weekly,  1871,  and  of  the  Christian  Union,  1876. 
He  has  published  a  number  of  books.  He  was  chosen  pastor 
of  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  in  1888,  to  -succeed  Henry 
Ward  Beecher. 

Abbreviations.    See  the  Appendix  for  a  full  list. 

Abbre'viator,  the  papal  notary  who  acts  as  secretary  to 
Church  councils. 

Abd  signifies,  in  Arabic, "  slave  "  or  "  servant,"  and  enters, 
along  with  the  name  of  God,  into  the  composition  of  many 
proper  names ;  as  Abd-AUah,  servant  of  God ;  Abd-el-Kculer, 
servant  of  the  mighty  God ;  Abd-ul-Latif,  servant  of  the  gra- 
cious God,  etc.    So  Ebed  in  Hebrew  and  Syrioc. 

Abdal^lah  Ben  Abd-el-Motallb,  father  of  Moham. 
med ;  b.  at  Mecca,  545,  d.  570. 

Abdal'lah  Ben  Zobair^,  a  Mohammedan  ruler  of  Mecca ; 
b.  622,  d.  692. 

Abd-el-Ka^der,  properly  El-Hadji-Abd-el-Kadeb-Ulio- 
Mahidoin,  b.  1807,  d.  1883,  was  the  descendant  of  a  Marabout 
family  of  the  race  of  Haschem,  who  trace  their  pedigree  to  the 
caliphs  of  the  lineage  of  Fatima.  In  his  eighth  yr.  A.  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca  with  his  father;  and  in  1827  he  visited 
Egypt,  where,  in  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  he  first  came  in  contact 
with  Western  civilization.  Religious  enthusiasm  and  melan- 
choly were  the  most  prominent  features  of  his  character.  He 
early  showed  an  uncommonly  gifted  mind,  and  at  the  chief 
school  of  Fez  he  acquired  such  knowledge  as  composed  Arabian 
science.  His  public  career  began  at  the  time  of  the  conquest 
of  Algiers  by  the  French.  No  sooner  was  the  power  of  the 
Turks  broken  than  the  Arabian  tribes  of  the  prov.  of  Oran  seized 
the  opportunity  to  make  themselves  independent,  and  elected 
A.  their  emir.  He  attacked  the  French,  and,  after  15  yrs.  of 
varying  success,  finally  surrendered,  when,  in  violation  of  the 
terms  of  capitulation,  he  was  sent  with  his  family  to  France ; 
first  to  Toulon,  and  in  1848  to  Pau.  Liberated  by  Louis  Na- 
poleon, 1852,  he  made  his  home  in  Damascus,  and  was  of  great 
service  to  humanity  during  the  Syrian  massacres,  1860. 

Abde'rah,  the  birthplace  of  Democritus,  in  Thrace,  noted 
for  the  reputed  stupidity  of  its  inhabitants. 

Abd-er-Bah'man,  a  caliph,  the  third  of  his  name,  dis- 
tinguished for  his  patronage  of  learning  and  the  arts,  'who 
raised  the  Moslem  Empire  in  Spain  to  its  highest  point.  B. 
888,  d.  961. 

Abdica'tion,  is  the  act  of  giving  up  an  office.  It  is  some- 
times compulsory,  and  sometimes  the  result  of  vexation  and 
disappointment.  It  was  perhaps  voluntarily,  and  from  being 
wearied  with  dominion,  that  Diocletian,  and  along  with  him 
Maximian,  abdicated,  (305.)  Christina  of  Sweden  retired  from 
the  throne  (1654)  out  of  preference  for  the  freedom  of  private 
life,  but  wished  still  to  exercise  the  rights  of  a  sovereign. 
Charles  V.  laid  down  the  crown  (1556)  because  his  great 
schemes  had  failed.  Philip  Y.  of  Spain  did  so  (1724)  in  a  fit 
of  melancholy,  but  resumed  it  on  the  death  of  his  son.  Ama- 
deus  of  Savoy  abdicated  (1494)  to  become  a  priest.  Victor 
Amadeus  of  Sardinia,  who  abdicated  in  1730,  wished  to  recall 
the  step,  but  was  not  allowed.  Louis  Bonaparte  resigned 
the  crown  of  Holland  because  he  would  not  consent  to  treat 
that  country  as  a  prov.  of  France.  Charles  Emmanuel  of 
Sardinia  retired  from  the  throne  in  1802,  not  finding  himself 
equal  to  the  crisis ;  and  the  same  was  the  case  with  Victor 
Emmanuel  in  1821.  William  I.  of  the  Netherlands  resigned, 
(1840,)  as  his  policy  had  become  impossible  from  the  turn  of 
affairs  in  Belgium.  Foreign  force  compelled  the  A.  of  Au- 
gustus of  Poland,  (1707,)  and  later  that  of  Stanislaus  Lesczyn- 
ski,  (1735,)  and  of  Poniatowski,  (1795,)  as  well  as  that'  of 
Charies  IV.  of  Spain,  (1808,)  and  of  Napoleon,  (1814  and 
1815.)  Insurrections  have  been  the  most  frequent  cause  of 
forced  As.  The  early  history  of  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms 
abounds  in  instances.  In  England  the  compulsory  A.  of  Rich- 
ard II.  (1399)  is  an  early  example.  In  the  case  of  James  II.  it 
was  disputed  whether  the  king  had  "  abdicated  "  or  "  deserted." 
More  recent  times  saw  Charles  X.  (1830)  and  Louis  Philippe 

(1848)  retire  before  the  storm  of  revolution  without  the  con- 
ditions  they  made  being  regarded.  The  A.  of  Ferdinand  of 
Austria  (1848)  was  an  indirect  consequence  of  the  events  of 
the  yr.  of  revolutions ;  that  of  Charles  Albert  of  Sardinia 

(1849)  of  the  battle  of  Novara.  Of  several  cases  among  Ger- 
man princes  the  chief  is  that  of  Ludwig  of  Bavaria,  (1848.) 
A  late  instance  is  that  of  Amadeus,  King  of  Spain,  who  felt 
himself  obliged  to  give  up  his  crown  on  the  1 1th  of  Feb.,  1873. 
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Abdo^men,  (from  Lat.  abdere,  **  to  conceal,"  because  it 
covers  the  viscera.)  The  tnmk  of  the  human  body  is  divided  by 
the  diaphragm  into  two  cavities 
— ^the  upper  being  the  thorax  or 
chest,  and  the  under  the  A.  or 
belly.  Both  the  cavity  and  the 
viscera  it  contains  are  included  in 
the  term  A.  It  contains  the  liver, 
pancreas,  spleen,  and  kidneys,  as 
well  as  the  stomach,  small  intes- 
tine, and  the  colon.  The  lower 
bowel,  the  bladder,  and  internal 
organs  of  generation  lie  in  the 
lowest  part  of  the  cavity,  which 
is  called  the  pelvis. — ^A.,  in  Ento- 
mology, is  the  last  of  the  three 
parts  into  which  the  body  of  an 
insect  is  divided.  It  is  composed 
o£  a  number  of  rings  or  s^ments, 
frequently  nine,  more  or  less  dis- 
tinct from  each  other.  In  many 
insects  its  last  segments  bear  ap- 
pendages of  various  uses  and 
forms — pincers,  stings,  borers, 
etc.    See  Insects. 

Abdom'inal  An^enriBin,  includes  aneurism  of  the  aorta 
and  of  any  of  its  branches.  It  is  a  disease  of  middle  age ; 
predominates  in  the  male  in  the  proportion  of  about  8  to  1 ;  and 
is  usually  traceable  to  strain  or  to  a  blow  upon  the  abdomen  or 
back.  The  curative  treatment  of  A.  A.  may  be  considered  un- 
der three  heads:  mechanical,  or  by  pressure;  postural,  with 
restricted  diet ;  and  medicinal. 

Abdom'iiUklfl,  or  Abdom'inal  Fishes,  in  the  Linmean 
arrangement  an  order  of  fishes, 
including  all  the  osseous  fishes, 
of  which  the  ventral  fins  are 
placed  upon  and  beneath  the  ab- 
domen, and  so  behind  the  pectoral 
fins.  In  the  system  of  Cuvier  the 
name  is  given  to  an  order  of  much 
more  liniited  extent,  a  subdivision  of  the  Malcieopterygii,  or 
soft-rayed  osseous  fishes,  distinguished  by  having  the*  ventral 
fins  placed  beneath  the  abdomen,  and  not  attached  to  the 
bones  of  the  shoulder. 

Abdom^inal  Tsr^phns,  a  synonym  for  typhoid  fever. 
See  Ttphoid  Fever. 

Abda</ti01L  The  offense  of  taking  away  a  man^s  wife, 
child,  or  ward,  by  fraud  or  persuasion  or  open  violence. 
(Blackstone.)  The  term  is  applied  also  to  the  unlawful  taking 
or  detention  of  any  female  for  the  purpose  of  marriage  or  for 
immoral  purposes.  By  the  statutes  of  N.  Y.,  enticing  away 
any  unmarried  female  of  previous  chaste  character,  under  the 
age  of  25,  from  the  house  of  her  parents,  or  wherever  else 
she  may  be,  for  immoral  purposes,  or  taking  away  any  fe- 
male under  the  age  of  14  from  father,  mother,  guardian,  or 
other  person  having  charge  of  her  person,  for  like  purposes, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  marriage,  is  made  a  criminal  offense, 
punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment. 

Abdnct'or,  (Lat.  Affdiwtorin,)  a  muscle  which  moves  oer- 
tain  parts  by  separating  them  from  the  axis  of  the  body. 

ADd'lll-Aziz\  Sultan  of  Turkey,  b.  1880;  succeeded  his 
brother,  Abdul-Medjid,  June,  1861  ;  instituted  many  excel- 
lent reforms;  visited  Europe  in  1867;  was  deposed  May, 
1876  ;  committed  suicide  in  June  the  same  yr.    See  Turkey. 

Abd'nl-Hajnid^,  Sultan  of  Turkey,  ascended  the  throne 
in  Aug.,  1876.  He  is  the  second  son  of  Abdul-Medjid,  and 
succeeded  his  elder  brother,  Mohammed  Murad,  whose  reign 
of  three  months  had  been  characterized  by  weakness  in  the 
administration,  a  succession  of  military  disasters,  and  much 
turbulence  among  the  people.  During  his  reign  occurred 
the  great  struggle  between  Turkey  and  Russia  known  as  the 
Russo-Turkish  war.  The  superior  strength  of  the  Russian 
arms  speedily  placed  the  country  at  the  mercy  of  the 
invaders,  and  A.-H.  was  compelled  to  part  with  some  of  his 
choicest  provinces.  Further  particulars  concerning  his  reign, 
and  the  concessions  made  to  Russia  and  to  England,  will  he 
found  under  Russo-Torkish  War,  Treaty  of  Berlin,  and 
Turkey.    B.  1842. 

Abd'nl-Latif ,  a  celebrated  Arabian  writer  of  multifa- 
rious acquirements,  was  b.  at  Bagdad  in  1161,  d.  1231. 

Abd'nl-Med'jid,  the  Grand  Sultan,  b.  1823,  d.  1861, 
succeeded  his  father,  Mahmud  II.,  1839.  The  Turkish  Em- 
pire was  then  in  a  very  dangerous  position,  the  capital  being 
menaced  by  the  army  of  Mehemet  Ali,  Viceroy  of  Egypt 
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This  dADgerwaB  averted  bj  foreign  interventioii.  A.-M.  wished 
the  happiness  of  all  his  subjects,  without  respect  to  creed. 
A  sort  of  proclamation  of  their  rights  was  issued  in  the  Hat- 
ti-Sherif  of  Nov.,  1889.  This  was  followed  by  numeYt>u8  re- 
forms in  all  departments ;  and  in  1860  the  professors  of  all 
religions  were  decreed  equal  in  the  eje  of  the  law.  That 
these  decrees  remained  in  a  great  measure  a  dead-letter  is  not 
attributable  to  the  will  of  the  sultan.  The  chivalrous  part 
acted  by  A.-M.  (1 850)  in  refusing,  at  the  risk  of  losing  his  throne, 
to  give  up  Kossuth  and  the  other  political  refugees  to  the 
menaces  of  Russia  and  Austria,  will  make  his  name  remem- 
bered  in  the  annals  of  humanity.  A.-1L  was  the  Slst  sov- 
ereign of  the  race  of  Osman. 

Abd'nr-Bah'oiail,  Sultan  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  b.  HIS, 
was  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne  when  his  father  d.,  1794, 
b  It  was  superseded  by  an  uncle,  after  whose  death  he  as- 
cended the  throne,  1832.  He  was  succeeded  in  1859  by  his 
eldest  son,  Sidi  Mohammed,  b.  1803,  d.  1873. 

Abeceda'rians,  a  sect  led  by  a  man  named  Storck,  in 
the  16th  c,  who  believed  that  the  Holy  Spirit  would  impart 
a  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  and  that  it  was  therefore  un- 
necessary to  know  how  to  read.  A.  is  also  applied  occasion- 
ally to  teachers  of  the  alphabet. 

Abeel^»  (David,  D.D.,)  Amer.  missionary  to  China  and  Je- 
rusalem 1829-1838 ;  b.  1804,  d.  1846. 

Abeel^  (Thomas,  D.D.,)  a  chaplain  to  Queen  Catharine, 
wife  of  Henry  V XXL  of  England ;  opposed  to  the  divorce  of 
Henry;  han^  at  Smithfield  in  1540. 

AHbel  appears  in  the  Book  of  (xenesis  as  the  second  son  of 
Adam,  and  a  shepherd.  He  was  slain  by  his  elder  brother, 
Cain,  under  the  influence  of  jealousy,  bemuse  the  offering  of 
the  latter  had  been  rejected  by  Jehovah  and  that  of  the  for- 
mer accepted. 

Albet  (Charles  Frederick,)  a  native  of  Coethen,  in  Ger- 
many, b.  1719,  d.  1787,  was  a  distinguished  musician.  His 
peculiar  instrument,  the  viola  dagambcL,  a  small  violoncello  with 
six  strings,  was  never  played  by  any  one  in  equal  perfection.  He 
also  obtained  considerable  reputation  as  a  composer.  The 
latter  years  of  his  life  were  passed  in  England. 

Ab'elard,  (Peter,)  a  Scholastic  philosopher  and  theolo- 
gian, the  boldest  thinker  of  the  12th  c,  b.  at  Pallet,  near 
Nantes,  1079,  d.  in  the  Abbey  of  St  Marcel,  1142.  The  doc- 
trines advanced  by  A.  in  his  controversy  with  St.  Bernard 
have  a  decidedly  rationalistic  tendency ;  and  he  and  his  pre- 
decessor, Erigena,  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  first  avowed 
representatives  of  that  school.  A.  laid  down  the  principle 
that  nothing  is  to  be  believed  but  what  has  been  first  under- 
stood ;  while  the  Church  held  that  we  must  believe  in  order 
to  understand,  and  Bernard  was  for  banishing  inquiry  alto- 
gether from  the  province  of  religion.  Until  recently  it  was 
chiefly  the  history  of  A.*s  romantic  love  for  Heloise  which  en- 
gaged attention.    See  Heloise. 

A^belites,  a  Christian  sect  of  the  4th  c,  found  chiefly  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Hippo,  in  North  Africa.  Their  princi- 
pal distinction  consisted  in  marrying,  but  abstaining  from 
matrimonial  intercourse,  in  order  not  to  propagate  original 
sin.  They  held  that  Abel  so  lived,  because  the  Bible  men- 
tions no  children  of  his. 

Abenaki.    See  Abnaki. 

Abencerrages,  a  Moorish  race  whose  struggles  with  the 
family  of  the  Zegris  and  tragical  destruction  in  the  royal  pal- 
ace of  the  Alhambra  in  Granada,  in  the  time  of  Abu-Hassan, 
(1466-84,)  the  last  but  one  of  the  kings  of  Granada,  furnish 
the  materials  for  a  charming  Spanish  work  of  fiction,  JRs- 
toria  de  las  ChterrM  CivUes  de  Oranada,  From  this  Cha- 
teaubriand composed  Le»  Aveniures  du  Dernier  Abencerrage, 
and  furnished  the  text  of  an  opera  of  Cherubini's. 

AltMndberg^,  a  hill  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  Switzerland, 
rising  abruptly  out  of  the  waters  of  Ijake  Thiin,  on  the  S. 
side.  It  is  interesting  as  the  site  of  an  institution  established 
by  Dr.  Guggenbiihl  for  the  cure  of  cretinism,  and  supported 
by  contributions  from  far  and  near,  though  little  alleviation 
is  perceptible. 

Al>eai  Es'ra,  properly  Abraham-Ben-Meir-Ben-Ezra,  b. 
1119  in  Spain,  d.  1174  in  Rome,  was  one  of  the  most  learned 
Jews  of  his  times.  His  Commentaries  on  the  Old  Testament 
are  the  most  important  of  his  works,  which  include  some 
treatises  on  astrology,  since  published  in  liatin. 

Abeoka^to,  a  city,  or  rather  collection  of  small  towns  or 
villages,  cap.  of  the  territory  of  Egba,  m  the  Yoruba  country, 
on  W.  coast  of  Africa;  pop.  150,000. 

Ab^er  is  a  Celtic  word  which  enters  into  the  composition 
of  several  names  of  places,  chiefly  in  Wales  and  Scotland. 
It  indicates  the  mouth  or  embouchure  of  a  stream  either  into 


the  sea  or  into  another  river;  as  Aberbrothock,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Brothock,  in  Forfarshire ;  Abergavenny,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Usk  and  Gavenny,  in  Wales. 

Ab'ercom,  Dnke  of,  (James  Hamilton,)  the  first  to  bear 
the  title,  was  twice  Lord-Lieut,  of  Ireland;  b.  1811,  d.  1885. 

Ab^ercrombie,  (James,)  Eng.  commander,  repulsed  by 
the  French  at  Fort  Ticonderoga,  1758 ;  b.  1706,  d.  1781. 

AVercrombie,  (John,  M.D.,)  in  his  day  the  most  emi. 
nent  of  Scottish  physicians,  and  still  worthy  of  remembrance 
for  his  professional  and  moral  excellence,  was  b.  m  1781,  at 
Aberdeen.  His  professional  writings  contributed  to  his  eel 
ebritv.    He  d.  in  1844. 

AVercrombie,  (John  J.,)  Brig.-6en.  U.S.A.,  served  on 
the  Western  frontier,  and  in  Mexican  and  civil  wars ;  b.  1798 ; 
retired  from  active  service  1865 ;  d.  1877. 

Aberdee]l^  the  chief  city  and  seaport  in  the  N.  of  Soot- 
land,  lies  in  the  S.-E.  angle  of  the  county  of  the  same  name, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Dee,  which  forms  its  harbor.  Old 
A.,  within  the  same  parliamentary  boundary,  is  a  small  town, 
a  m.  to  the  N.,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Don.  King^s  Coll. 
founded  in  Old  A.  in  1494,  and  Marischal  Coll.  founded  in 
New  A.  in  1598,  were,  in  1860,  united  into  one  institution, 
the  University  of  A. ;  pop.  128,327. 

Aberdeen',  city  and  county  seat  of  Monroe  Co.,  Miss.,  on 
Tombigbee  River;  an  important  educational  center,  and  a 
thriving  cotton  mart;  pop.  8,449. 

Abmleen'shire,  a  large  maritime  county  in  the  E.  of 
Scotland.  It  is  the  fifth  in  size  of  the  Scottish  counties,  area. 
1,251,461  acres.  The  predominant  rocks  are  granite  and 
gneiss.  The  granite  is  very  durable,  and  is  much  used  for 
building  and  polishing;  pof).  281,882. 

Aber^devine,  or  Sis'kin,  {FHngiUa  i^n«M,)  a  song-bird 
nearly  allied  to  the  goldfinch,  with  which  it  is  placed  by  Cuvier 
and  others  in  the  new  genus  Cardudis,  It  is  rather  smaller 
than  the  goldfinch,  and  less  elongated  in  form.  The  crown 
of  the  heaid  and  the  throat  are  black,  the  nape  dusky  green, 
and  there  is  a  broad  yellow  streak  above  and  behind  each  eye. 

Abergaven'ny ,  a  market-town  of  England,  in  Monmouth- 
shire; pop.  7,285. 

AVernethy,  (John,)  an  eminent  Scotch  Presb.  divine ; 
b.  in  Ireland,  1680;  educated  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh; 
published  valuable  discourses  On  the  Being  and  Perfection  of 
Ood;  d.  in  Dublin,  1740. 

Ab'emethy,  (John,)  eminent  surgeon,  was  b.  in  the  N.  of 
Ireland  in  1764,  d.  1881.  In  1787  A.  was  elected  assistant- 
surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's,  London,  an  office  which  he 
filled  for  28  yrs.,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  was  appointed 
surgeon.  His  clear,  simple,  and  positive  style,  illustrated  by 
an  inexhaustible  variety  of  apt  anecdotes,  made  him  the  most 
popular  medical  teacher  of  his  day.  His  practice  increased 
with  his  celebrity,  which  the  singular  eccentricity  and  occa- 
sional rudeness  of  his  manners  contributed  to  heighten. 

Aberra'tion,  in  Optics,  is  the  convergence  to  different  fo- 
cal distances,  by  a  lens  or  mirror,  of  rays  of  light  of  differ- 
ent wave-lengths,  or  of  those  of  the  same  wave-length  to 
different  parts  of  the  so-called  "  focal-plane.**  The  first  is 
called  Chromatic  A.,  and  is  due  to  the  fact  that  refracting 
medui  bend  rays  of  different  wave-lengths  through  different 
angles,  and  the  impossibility,  by  means  of  any  system  of 
lenses,  of  bending  aJl  wave-lengths  through  exactly  the  same 
angle.  The  second  is  called  Spherical  A.,  and  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  pencils  of  light  from  a  lens,  when  they  pass  through 
it  at  different  angles,  come  to  a  focus  on  a  spherical  or  other 
curved  surface  instead  of  a  focal-plane.    See  Lens. 

Aberra'tion  of  Light  is  an  apparent  alteration  in  the 
place  of  a  star,  arising  from  the  motion  of  the  observer  com- 
bined with  the  progressive  passage  of  light.  It  is  called  an- 
nual aberration  when  the  observer's  motion  is  that  of  the 
earth  in  its  orbit,  and  daily  or  diurnal  aberration  when  of  the 
earth  on  its  axis ;  amounting  when  greatest  in  the  former 
case  to  20'.5,  and  in  the  latter  O'.S.  The  A.  of  L.  was  dis- 
covered by  the  English  astronomer  Bradley,  in  1727,  while 
seeking  to  determine  the  parallax  of  certain  fixed  stars,  and  this 
discovery,  together  with  that  of  the  Nutation  (q.  v.)  of  the 
earth*8  axis  by  the  same  celebrated  astronomer,  marked  an 
epoch  in  the  progress  of  exact  astronomy. 

Aberra'tion,  Plan'etary,  is  the  difference  between  the 
observed  and  the  true  position  of  the  sun,  moon,  a  planet,  or 
comet,  at  the  instant  of  observation,  caused  by  the  motion  of 
the  body  during  the  time  of  the  passage  of  light  from  it  to 
us ;  the  light  which  we  see  at  any  instant,  and  its  consequent 
direction,  being  that  which  left  the  body  some  minutes  be- 
fore. (See  Light,  Velocity  of.)  The  correction  for  this  dif- 
ference is  usually  made  by  correcting  the  time  of  observation 
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for  this  interval.  If  any  of  the  fixed  stars  had  a  proper  mo- 
tion  sufficiently  great  to  be  appreciable  in  the  interval  of 
about  16'  40'  which  light  requires  to  cross  the  diameter  of 
the  earth's  orbit  (see  Equation  of  Light)  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  correct  the  observed  positions  of  such  stars  for  the 
amount  of  motion  during  the  interval  between  the  instants 
when  the  light  reaches  the  earth  and  the  sun,  as  in  the  case 
of  observations  of  quiclcly  changing  Variable  Stars  (q.  v.) ; 
but  fortunately  no  stars  move  rapidly  enough  to  make  this 
correction  necessary.  (See  Stars,  Proper  Motion  op  the.) 
Of  course  the  light  by  which  we  see  thCiStars  at  any  instant 
left  them  years  ago,  (see  Stars,  Parallax  and  Distance  op 
the,)  and  if  we  could  see  them  at  any  instant  by  the  rays  of 
light  actually  leaving  them,  then  probably  the  greater  part 
of  them  would  appear  in  slightly  different  positions  in  the 
heavens,  but  as  this  time  of  transmission  is  practically  con- 
stant for  each  star,  no  such  correction  is  attempted. 

Albert,  (John  J.,)  an  Amer.  topographical  engineer;  b. 
1811.  d.  1868. 

Aoeryst^with,  a  sea-port  of  Wales,  much  resorted  to 
for  sea-bathing ;  pop.  7,088. 

Abesr'ance,  a  legal  term  importing  that  a  freehold  inherit- 
ance, dignity,  or  office  is  not  vested  in  any  one,  but  is  in  ex- 
pectation, or  suspended,  until  the  true  owner  appears,  or  the 
right  thereto  is  determined.  Titles  of  honor  are  said  to  be 
in  A.  when  it  is  uncertain  who  shall  enjoy  them. 

AVgar,  (UcHoiio,)  the  Uth  of  a  dynasty  of  kings  of 
Edessa,  said  to  have  been  in  correspondence  with  Christ. 

Abi'athar,  13th  high-priest  of  the  Jews;  son  of  Ahime- 
lech,  the  third  in  descent  from  Eli ;  fl.  B.C.  1060-1012. 

A11)ib,  ("  month  of  the  ears  of  com,")  or  Nissan,  ("month 
of  blossoms,")  the  first  month  of  the  Jewish  yr.,  correspond- 
ing nearly  to  our  April. 

Abi11)a9,  a  martyr  of  Edessa,  burned  A.D.  822,  under  the 
Emperor  Lucinius. 

Ab'ida,  the  fourth  son  of  Midian,  son  of  Abraham  by 
Keturah,  the  head  of  a  tribe  in  Arabia. 

Ab'ila,  an  ancient  city,  identified  with  Suk,  not  far 
from  Damascus. 

Ab'ilene,  cap.  of  Dickinson  Co.,  Kan.,  on  Kansas  Pacific 
R.R.,  96  m.  W.  of  Topeka ;  pop.  8.547.  The  town  has  enjoyed 
a  rapid  growth,  and  has  a  flourishing  trade  with  the  surround- 
ing country. 

Abim^elech.  I.,  King  of  Gerar,  (Gen.  xx,  1.)  II.,  King 
of  Gerar,  (Gen.  xxvi.)  III.,  self-constituted  king  over  Israel, 
1322-1319  B.C. 

Ab'iB^don,  a  market  town  in  Berkshire,  Eng.  The 
name  was  originally  Abbendan  ;  pop.  about  7,700. 

Abiogen^esis,  the  generation  of  living  from  non-living 
matter.     See  Generation,  Spontaneous. 

Ablpones,  Indians  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  tall 
of  stature,  good  swimmers,  much  tattooed ;  numbering  a  c. 
ago  6,000,  now  greatly  reduced. 

Abjnra^tion.  (1)  A  formal  papal  ceremony  or  oath  by 
which  heretics  renounced  their  heresy.  (2)  In  England/ an 
oath  of  obligation  not  to  acknowledge  the  right  of  *'  the  Pre- 
tender "  to  the  throne.  (3)  An  oath  ordained  under  Charles 
II.  for  abjuring  particular  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Abka^sia,  or  Aba^sia,  a  territory  of  Russia,  between  the 
Caucasus  Mountains  and  the  Black  Sea.  Area  3,486  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  80,000. 

Abna^,  or  Taran'tenes,  Indians  who  once  occupied 
Me.  and  its  vicinity ;  joined  the  French  in  their  wars  against 
the  English,  and  were  expatriated  by  theuL 

Abo^,  the  chief  town  of  the  Govt,  of  A.,  in  Finland,  now 
belonging  to  the  Russian  Empire ;  pop.  81,303.  The  Govt, 
of  A.-Bjornoborg  has  an  area  of  9,836  sq.  m.,  and  a  pop.  of 
399,634.  The  A.  Observatory  is  celebrated  among  astrono- 
mers as  being  the  scene  of  the  labors  of  the  great  ArgeUnder 
before  he  assumed  the  directorship  of  the  observatory  at 
Bonn.     See  Aroelander. 

Aboli'tionist,  a  term  designating  the  advocates  of  the 
immediate  and  unconditional  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in 
the  U.  S.  This  doctrine  was  first  proclaimed  in  this  country 
in  the  Colonial  era,  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  a  little 
later  by  Anthony  Benezet,  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins,  D.D.,  Dr. 
Benjamin  Rush,  and  others.  The  **  Pennsylvania  Abolition 
Society  "  was  formed  before  the  Revolution.  After  the  war 
other  "  Abolition  Societies  "  were  formed  in  N.  Y.,  Conn,,  R. 
I.,  etc.,  many  of  the  most  influential  statesmen  participating, 
and  "  Abolition  Acts "  were  passed  in  Pa.,  N.  Y.,  Conn., 
Mass.,  etc.  This  agitation  declined  after  1 800,  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  cotton  gin  having  made  slave  labor  profitable ;  but 
it  was  revived  about  1820,  in  connection  with  the  Missouri 


Compromise  discussions.  From  1820  to  1880  Benjamin 
Lundy,  Rev.  John  Rankin,  Rev.  George  Bowne,  Alvan  Stuart, 
and  Theodore  D.  Weld,  particularly  the  first  three,  were  active 
agitators  of  Abolition.  Meanwhile  the  radical  A.  views  pro- 
claimed in  England  in  the  agitation  of  the  great  West  India 
emancipation  measure  were  felt  in  the  U.  S.,  and  about  1830 
William  Lloyd  Garrison  entered  the  arena  of  reform, 
proclaiming  the  most  radical  and  uncompromising  abolition 
views.  Mr.  Garrison  was  a  veritable  knight-errant  of  re- 
form, the  most  conspicuous  A.  in  the  nation.  The  principle 
of  abolition  triumphed  when,  as  a  decisive  war  measure, 
Abraham  Lincoln  proclaimed  emancipation,  Jan.  1,  1868. 

Abori^^ilies,  (Lat.,)  properly  the  earliest  inhabitants  of 
a  country.  The  corresponding  term  used  by  the  Greeks  was 
AtUochthoneB.  The  Roman  and  Gfeek  historians,  however, 
apply  the  name  to  a  special  people,  who,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, had  their  original  seats  in  the  mountains  about  Reate, 
now  Rieti. 

Abolition,  (from  Lat.  ab^  and  onrt,  ortum^  **  to  rise  from,") 
is  the  term  used  in  medicine  to  denote  the  expulsion  of  the 
product  of  conception  (the  impregnated  ovum)  from  the  womb 
before  the  sixth  month  of  pregnancy.  The  frequency  of  A., 
as  compared  with  normal  pregnancy,  is  very  differently  esti- 
mated. The  following  are  among  the  catues  predisposing  to 
this  accident :  (1)  A  diseased  condition  of  either  parent,  and 
especially  a  syphilitic  taint ;  (2)  a  peculiar  temperament  on 
the  part  of  the  mother ;  (3)  any  cause  interfering  with  the 
normal  oxidation  of  the  blood,  as,  for  instance,  the  constant 
breathing  of  impure  air ;  (4)  the  employment  of  such  corsets 
and  other  garments  as  by  their  tightness  interfere  with  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  and  alter  the  natural  position  of  the 
womb  and  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  Among  the  direct  causes 
of  A.  may  be  placed  blows  on  the  abdomen,  falls,  any  violent 
muscular  efforts,  too  long  a  walk  or  ride  on  horseback,  a  se- 
vere mental  shock,  etc.  It  most  frequently  occurs  between 
the  8th  and  12th  weeks  of  gestation.  The  chief  symptoms 
of  A.  are  uterine  hemorrhage  and  intermitting  pain.  In  the 
treatment  of  A.,  prophylactics  (or  the  guarding  against  causes 
likely  to  lead  to  it)  hold  the  first  place.  Women  liable  to  this 
affection  should,  on  the  slightest  threatening,  assume  as  much 
as  possible  the  horizontal  position,  avoiding  all  bodily  exer- 
tion or  mental  excitement.  They  should  use  non-stimulating 
foods  and  drinks,  and  keep  the  bowels  open  by  gentle  aperi- 
ents, such  as  manna  and  castor-oil,  and  carefully  avoid  aloes 
and  other  medicines  irritating  the  lower  bowel.  We  shall 
only  enter  into  the  curative  treatment  so  far  as  to  state 
that  if  deemed  necessary  to  check  hemorrhage  before  pro- 
fessional aid  can  be  called  in,  cloths  soaked  in  cold  water  may 
be  applied  locally,  and  iced  water  containing  an  astringent, 
such  as  a  little  alum,  may  be  given  internally.  Further  pro- 
ceedings must  be  left  to  the  medical  attendant.  It  cannot 
be  too  generally  known  that  all  attempts  at  procuring  crimi- 
nal A.,  either  by  the  administration  of  powerful  drugs  or  the 
application  of  instruments,  are  accompanied  with  extreme 
danger. 

ADOIlkir^,  the  anc.  Canopus^  is  now  an  insignificant 
village  on  the  coast  of  Egypt,  about  13  m.  N.-E.  of  Alex- 
andria. The  castle  of  A.  stands  on  the  side  of  the  bay 
of  the  same  name.  This  bay  is  celebrated  on  account  of  Nel- 
son's victory  here  gained  over  the  French  fleet,  Aug.  1,  1798. 

Abonsambnl',  or  Ipsambnl^,  a  place  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Nile,  in  Nubia,  the  site  of  two  very  remarkable  rock- 
cut  temples,  perhaps  the  oldest  existing  specimens  of  archi- 
tecture in  the  world.  The  largest  temple  contains  fourteen 
apartments,  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock.  The  first  and 
largest  of  these  is  67  ft.  1.  and  62  w.,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  two  rows  of  massy  square  pilhirs  (four  in  each 
row)  80  ft.  h.  To  each  of  the  pillars  is  attached  a  stand- 
ing colossus,  reaching  to  the  roof,  overlaid  with  a  kind  of 
stucco,  and  painted  with  bright  colors.  .  In  front  of  the  tem- 
ple are  four  colossal  seated  figures — the  largest  pieces  of 
Egyptian  sculpture  yet  discovered.  Reproductions  of  two 
of  these,  on  the  scale  of  the  original,  (66  ft  in  h.,)  form 
very  striking  objects  in  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham, 
where  also  may  be  seen  f^  fac-simile,  on  a  small  scale,  of  the 
temple  itself.  These  figures  are  supposed  to  represent 
Rameses  the  Great,  (or  Sesostris,)  whose  achievements  are 
described  on  the  painted  walls  of  the  temple. 

About,  (Edmond  Francois  Valentin,)  a  Fr.  litterateur  of 
reputation,  b.  at  Dieuze,  1828.  His  first  novel,  ToUa^  ap- 
peared in  the  Jieviie  des  Deiuc  Mondea^  and  was  republished 
early  in  1865.     D.  1886. 

Aboville,  (Francois  Marie,) Fr.  general  under  Napoleon; 
b.  1730,  d.  1819. 
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Abra^banel,  (Isaac,)  Jewish  rabbi  of  great  erudition  and 
distinguished  intellectual  ability,  banished  from  Portugal, 
1481,  from  Spain,  1492,  and  d.  in  Venice  1508. 

Abracadab'ra,  a  word  said  to  be  of  Persian  origin,  and 
to  designate  in  that  language  Mithra,  the  sun-god.    It  was, 
in  former  times,  the  most  venerated  of 
those  magical  formulas  that  were  con-  abracadabra 
structed  out  of  the  letters  of  the  alpha-  abracadabr 
bet,  and  was  supposed  to  be  highly     abracadab 
efficacious  for  the  cure  of  fevers,  and      abracada 
especially  quartan  and   semi-quartan        a  b  r  a  c  a  d 
agues.    Serenus  Sammonicus  gives  the  a  b  r  a  c  a 

following  directions  for  its  use :  "  Wi-ite  a  b  r  a  c 

tlie  letters  of  the  word  so  as  to  form  a  a  b  r  a 

triangle,  capable  of  being  read  many  a  b  r 

ways,  on  a   square   piece    of    paper.  ^  b 

Fold    the  paper  so  as  to  conceal  the  a 

writing,  and  stitch  it  into  the  form  of  a 
cross  with  white  thread.  This  amulet  wear  in  the  bosom, 
suspended  by  a  linen  ribbon,  for  nine  days.  Then  go  in 
dead  silence,  before  sunrise,  to  the  banks  of  a  stream  that 
flows  eastward,  take  the  amulet  from  off  the  neck,  and 
fling  it  backward  into  the  water.  If  you  open  or  read  it, 
Che  charm  is  destroyed."  The  adjoining  is  one  of  the  princi- 
pal forms  of  arranging  this  mystic  word. 


tian  doctrine  beyond  that  of  the  unity  of  God,  and  accepted 
nothing  of  the  Bible  save  the  Lord's  Prayer.  As  they 
would  join  neither  Jewish  nor  Christian  sects,  the  emperor 
refused  to  tolerate  them,  and  in  1783  expelled  them  from 
their  native  land,  and  scattered  them  in  various  parts  of 
Hungary,  Transylvania,  and  Slavonia,  where  many  were 
made  converts  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  while  others 
died  as  martyrs  to  their  simple  creed. 

Aliraham-Men,  a  class  of  sturdy  beggars  who  simu- 
lated lunacy,  and  wandered  about  England  in  a  disorderly 
manner.  They  were  common  in  Shakespeare's  time,  and,  it 
would  seem,  existed  even  as  late  as  the  period  of  the  civil 
wars.     The  term  is  a  cant  one. 

A^raham-Osh^,  a  noted  theologian  and  scholar,  who 
translated  the  Bible  into  Spanish,  1653. 

Abrax'as  Stones  are  so  called  from  having  the  word 
abraxan  or  abrasax  engraved  on  them.  They  are  cut  in 
various  forms,  and  bear  a  variety  of  capricious  symbols, 
mostly  composed  of  human  limbs,  a  fowl's  head,  and 
serpent's  body.  These  gems,  whose  value  and  signiflcance 
have  been  greatly  exaggerated,  are  common  in  collections^ 
and  are  represented  as  coming  from  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Spain. 
They  were  objects  of  mediaeval  superstition. 

Abridgement,  the  condensation  of  a  literary  production, 
regarded  as  a  new  work  by  the  law  of  copyright. 


The  Colossal  Figures  at  Abousambul.— The  cleared  Temple  Fronts  seen  from  tbe  Right  Bank  of  the  Nile. 


A^braham,  the  progenitor  of  the  Israelitish  nation.  He 
was  a  native  of  Chaldea,  but  migrated  with  his  wife,  Sarah, 
and  his  nephew.  Lot,  to  Canaan,  where  he  lived  a  nomadic 
life,  and  worshiped  the  one  God,  Jehovah,  in  the  midst  of 
the  polytheistic  Canaanites.  The  details  of  the  narrative  as 
given  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  are  familiar  to  every  one.  A. 
died  at  the  age  of  175,  about  1800  B.C.  Of  his  two  sons, 
Isaac  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Israelites;  and  the  Arabs 
claim  to  be  descended  from  Ishmael,  whose  mother  was 
Hagar,  a  bondwoman.  Later  tradition  ascribed  to  A.  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  astronomy  and  philosophy,  the  invention 
of  alphabetic  writing,  the  art  of  interpreting  dreams,  etc. 
Even  among  Mohammedans  A.  is  reckoned  a  prophet  and  the 
friend  of  God ;  and  they  attribute  to  him  the  building  of  the 
sacred  Kaaba  at  Mecca. 

A11)raham-a-Sanc'ta-Cla'ra,  a  very  eccentric  but 
popular  and  useful  German  preacher,  b.  1642,  and  d.  in 
Vienna,  1709. 

A^brahamites,  or  Bohemian  deists.  Under  this  name  a 
number  of  residents  in  Bohemia,  trusting  in  the  Edict  of 
Toleration  issued  by  Joseph  II.,  avowed  themselves  (1782)  as 
believers  of  the  doctrine  alleged  to  have  been  held  by 
Abraham  before  his  circumcision.  As  early  as  the  9th  c.  a 
sect  of  the  same  name  had  arisen  in  Syria,  and  had  denied 
the  divinity  of  Christ.  But  the  Bohemian  deists  professed 
to  be  followers  of  John  Huss,  although  they  held  no  Chris- 


Abrol^OS,  (\\i.  **  open  your  eyes,")  a  group  of  islands  40 
m.  off  the  Brazilian  coast,  in  the  prov.  of  Espiritu  Santo. 
'The  largest,  Santa  Barbara,  has  a  light-house. 

Ab'rus,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Leffumi- 
nosfCy  sub-order  PapilioiiactiM^  of  which  tlie  only  known 
species,  A.  precatorvis^  is  a  shrub  originally  belonging  to 
India,  where  it  is  chiefly  found  in  clayey  soils,  but  now  not 
uncommon  in  the  West  Indies  and  other  tropical  regions. 
The  roots  possess  properties  similar  to  those  of  the  common 
liquorice.  The  seeds  are  nearly  spherical,  as  large  as  small 
peas,  of  a  scarlet  color,  with  a  black  scar,  and  are  familiar 
enough  to  most  people,  being  used  as  beads.  They  are 
narcotic. 

Abmzzo,  a  district  in  Italy,  formerly  the  N.-E.  comer  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  divided  into  three  parts — A.  Ul- 
teriore  I.  and  II.,  and  A.  Citeriore.  These  three  divisions 
correspond  to  the  present  Italian  provs.,  Chieti,  Teramo,  and 
Aquila  respectively.  The  whole  district  contains  about  6,380 
sq.  m.,  and  1,369,968  people.  Its  chief  towns  are  Chieti, 
TerHTTio,  AquilH,  and  Suliiioiiu. 

Ab'sialom,  the  third  son  of  David,  King  of  Israel,  re- 
markable for  his  beauty  and  for  his  unnatural  rebellion 
ngainst  his  father.  By  popular  acts  he  contrived  to  win  the 
affections  of  the  people,  and  then  stirred  up  a  formidable 
rebellion.  The  adherents  of  the  king  having  rallied  round 
him,  a  battle  was  fought  in  the  forest  of  Ephraim,  in  which 
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the  rebels  were  defeated.  In  the  flight,  aa  A.  was  riding 
under  a  tree,  his  hair  caught  in  the  branches,  and  he  was 
left  suspended,  in  which  poeition  Joab,  the  commander  of 
David^s  army,  thrust  him  through,  contrary  to  the  king^s  ex- 
press orders  that  he  should  be  spared. 

Ab'soeM,  from  Lat  abt  and  ceder€  **  I  depart,*'  or  **  sepa- 
rate from,"  (apostema^)  a  collection  of  purulent  matter  formed 
by  disease  within  some  tissue  or  organ  of  the  body,  one  of 
the  results  of  inflammation.  The  process  by  which  an 
abscess  is  formed  is  the  following :  First,  the  capillary  ves- 
sels become  overcharged  with  blood,  in  consequence  of  in- 
flammation. From  the  blood  thus  made  stagnant,  or  flowing 
very  feebly,  a  fluid  called  serum  exudes  through  the  walls  of 
the  capillary  vessels,  and,  carrying  with  it  the  white  blood 
corpuscles,  becomes  pus  or  purulent  matter.  This  matter, 
at  first  contained  in  the  minute  interstices  of  the  tissues, 
gradully  dissolves  them,  and  so  makes  for  itself  a  larger 
cavity,  and  frequently,  by  gradual  dissolution  of  the  adja- 
cent parts,  works  its  way  either  to  the  surface  or  to  some 
natural  cavity  of  the  body.  In  abscesses  superficially 
eeated^ither  in  or  close  under  the  skin — the  early  treat- 
ment consists  chiefly  in  promoting  the  formation  of  pus  by 
the  application  of  moist  and  warm  bandages  or  poultices. 
The  next  step  is  the  removal  of  the  pus.  When  this  is  too 
long  delayed  serious  disturbance  of  the  organ,  or  even 
poisoning  of  the  blood,  may  ensue. 

AbMTCOm,  village  and  county  seat  of  Atlantic  Co.,  N.  J., 
where  is  situated  a  first-class  light-house;  pop.  501. 

Ab8ent6e^  a  term  applied,  by  way  of  reproach,  to  capi- 
talists who  derive  their  income  from  one  country  and  spend  it 
in  another.  It  has  been  especially  used  in  discussions  on  the 
social  condition  of  Ireland.  On  the  evil  of  absenteeism,  in 
a  moral  point  of  view,  all  are  agreed;  especially  in  a 
country  in  the  condition  of  Ireland,  where  nearly  the  whole 
wealth  is  in  the  hands  of  extensive  landed  proprietors,  with 
almost  no  middle  class.  The  possessors  of  land  have  duties 
to  perform  which  cannot  be  deputed;  the  very  least  of 
these  obligations  being  that  of  setting  a  good  example  in  a 
neighborhood,  and  one  not  less  important  being  that  of  giving 
personal  aid  in  effecting  local  improvements.  It  is  a  bad 
sign  of  the  social  condition  of  a  country  when  its  proprietors 
systematically  live  abroad,  or  in  great  cities  away  from  their 
estates.  The  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant  then 
become  more  and  more  cold  and  distant ;  while,  too  often, 
the  agents  of  the  landlords  have  no  good  feeling  toward 
tenants,  but  strive  only  to  raise  as  large  sums  as  possible  for 
their  piincipals,  and  to  enrich  themselves.  But  though  the 
evils  of  such  a  state  of  society  are  evident,  it  is  not  easy  to 
propose  a  sound  remedy. 

Ab'linthe,  alcohol,  oil  of  wormwood,  anise,  and  other 
ingredients,  forming  a  liquor  of  peculiarly  intoxicating 
properties,  which  are  due  to  the  oU  of  wormwood;  used 
much  in  France. 

Ab'sinthiim,  the  condition  mduced  by  the  undue  imbi- 
bition of  absinthe.  The  symptoms  are  vertigo  and  epilepti- 
form convulsions;  hallucinations  may  exist  without  any 
other  symptoms  of  delirium-tremens ;  when  tremors  co-exist 
these  are  confined  chiefly  to  the  muscles  of  the  upper  ex- 
tremities. A.  acts  chiefly  on  the  cervical  portion  of 
the  spinal  cord,  and  this  explains  the  special  symptoms 
arising  from  its  regular  use. 

Ab'^BOlnte  stands  opposed  to  relative^  and  means  that  the 
thing  is  considered  in  itself  and  without  reference  to  other 
things.  In  Physics,  we  speak  of  the  abtolute  velocity  of  a 
body — ^i.  e.,  the  rate  of  its  motion  through  space ;  and  of  the 
relative  velocity  of  two  bodies — i.  e.,  the  rate  at  which  they 
approach  or  recede  from  one  another,  one  or  both  being  in 
motion.  In  the  language  of  modem  metaphysics,  the  A.  is 
the  unconditional,  unalterable  original — that  which  is  the 
ultimate  cause  and  ground  of  the  phenomena  of  the  visible 
world. 

Absolu'tion,  originally  a  term  of  Roman  law,  signifying 
acquittal,  is  now  used  in  an  ecclesiastical  sense.  In  the  primi- 
tive Christian  Church  its  form  was  this :  Members  that  had 
given  scandal  by  gross  and  open  sins  were  excluded  from  the 
Lord's  Supper,  or  from  the  congregation  altogether,  and 
could  be  readmitted  only  if  they  repented  and  underwent  the 
penance  laid  upon  them  by  the  Church.  When  they  had 
done  so,  the  presbyter,  along  with  the  elder,  pronounced  the 
absolution  in  presence  of  the  congregation,  meaning  that 
the  congregation  forgave  the  offense,  on  their  part,  and  re- 
ceived the  sinner  again  into  their  number.  Down  to  the  3d 
c.  the  concurrence  of  the  congregation  continued  to  be  neces- 
sary to  A.    But  by  the  4th  c.   it  had  become  a  right  of 


bishops  to  absolve,  and  the  public  confession  had  gradually 
turned  into  a  private  confession  before  the  priest,  who  now  im- 
posed the  penanoe  of  himself,  modified  or  remitted  it,  and 
then  absolved.  A.  had  not  as  yet  been  extended  to  any  but 
open  and  gross  sins ;  but  when  the  dominion  of  the  hier- 
arehy  over  men's  minds  had  reached  its  height,  and  the 
Fourth  Lateran  Council  (1216)  had  made  auricular  confession 
at  least  once  a  year  obligatory,  confession  and  its  attendant 
A.  were  extended  to  all  sins  whatever ;  and  the  A.  was  made 
to  convey  not  merely,  as  before,  forgiveness  on  the  part  of 
the  Chureh,  but  forgiveness  in  the  sight  of  God.  The  formula, 
DeutyOT  Chruhu^abtolvitte,  which  was  used  till  the  12th  c, 
was  changed  into  K^  absolvo  te  ;  thus  ascribing  to  the  priest 
the  power  to  forgive  sins  in  the  sight  of  God. 

AbfOrlMntl,  (Lat  ab,  and  wrbere^  "to  drink,  to  suck 
up.")  In  Surgery,  A.  are  substances  used  to  absorb  fluids, 
as  sponges,  charpie,  absorbent  cotton  or  tow.  In  Medicine, 
drugs  which  neutralize  excessive  acidity  on  the  stomach 
— a  synonym  for  alkalies.  The  term  is  sometimes  also  made 
use  of  to  designate  remedies,  such  as  the  preparations  of 
mereury  and  iodine,  which  are  believed  to  possess  the  prop- 
ertv  of  promoting  the  absorption  of  morbid  products. 

AbflOrptioiL  It  is  believed  that  plants  absorb 
carbonic  acid  gas,  and  also  to  some  extent  fluids,  by  their 
leaves  and  other  aerial  organs ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  this 
absorption  takes  place  principally  through  the  MUmuUa  of 
the  leaves,  and  both  by  the  upper  and  under  surface  of  the 
leaf;  in  some  plants  by  both  surfaces  indifferently,  in  others 
much  more  powerfully  by  the  one  surface  or  the  other.  But 
plants  principally  depend  upon  their  roots  for  nourishment, 
and  it  is  at  the  extremities  of  their  fibrils  that  A.  takes 
place  most  rapidly,  according  to  a  peculiar  process  to  which 
has  been  given  the  name  of  Endosmosk,  which  see. 

Ab'ttinaiioe,  Total.  The  first  T.  A.  society  in  the 
U.  S.  was  formed  by  Dr.  B.J.  Clarke,  in  1806,  in  Saratoga^ 
N.  Y.  The  Mass.  Society  was  formed  in  1818,  and  in  1826 
the  American  Temperance  Society  was  organized;  but 
the  principle  of  T.  A.  was  not  generallv  adopted  as  the 
platform  of  these  societies  till  1886.  the  **  Washington, 
ian"  societies  of  1841  were  succeeded  by  **Son8  of  Tem- 
perance," '*■  Rechabites,"  **  Good  Templars,"  and  a  multitude 
of  others,  and,  more  recently,  by  the  "  Gospel  Temperance  " 
associations.  In  England  the  first  T.  A.  pledge  was  adopted 
at  Manchester,  1884.  Father  Mathew  was  the  originator  of 
T.  A.  Societies  in  Ireland.  See  Prohibition,  Prohibitionists. 

Abtirac'tion  is  that  intellectual  process  by  which  the 
mmd  withdraws  (abatraho)  some  of  the  attributes  of  objects 
from  others,  and  thinks  of  them  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
rest.  The  abstract  is  opposed  to  the  concrete.  Abstract 
language  is  best  adapted  for  scientific  exposition ;  concrete 
for  graphic  and  poetical  effect.  Abstrast  in  arithmetic  is 
applied  to  numbers  considered  in  themselves,  and  without 
reference  to  any  objects  numbered  ;  thus  7,  20,  are  abstract 
numbers ;  but  7  ft.,  20  horses,  are  concrete  numbers. 

AVstract  Science  is  the  result  of  reasoning  from  axioms 
of  human  understanding,  and  is  applied  in  all  discoveges 
not  purely  accidental. 

ADt,  (Franz,)  a  favorite  Ger.  song  writer,  b.  at  Eilen- 
burg,  Dec.  22,  1819;  d.  1885.  He  studied  for  the  Church  at 
Leipzig,  but  an  acquaintance  with  Mendelssohn  detennined 
his  preference  for  the  pursuit  of  music.  A.*s  songs  are  full 
of  rich  harmony ;  several  of  his  male  quartets  are  specially 
popular. 

Abn^,  a  mountain  of  India,  in  the  territory  of  Serolie,  in 
Rajpootana,  said  to  be  about  C,000  ft  above  the  sea.  It  is 
a  celebrated  place  of  pilgrimage,  especially  for  the  Jainas, 
who  have  a  magnificent  group  of  four  temples  at  Dilwara, 
about  the  middle  of  the  mountain.  The  summit  of  A.  is 
about  40  m.  N.-E.  from  the  British  cantonment  of  Deesa, 
and  it  has  lately  been  used  as  a  sanitarium. 

Aba^  or  Bu,  (Arab,  for  "  father,")  is  prefixed  to  many 
Arabic  proper  names,  as  the  equivalent  syllable  ^6  is  prefixed 
to  Hebrew  names :  e.  g.,  Abu-bekr,  "  Father  of  the  virgin," 
(Ayesha.)  But  Abu^  like  Ab,  often  signifies  merely  posses- 
sor; as  in  Abulfeda,  (possessor  of  fidelity,)  "the  Trusty;" 
Abner,  "  the  Brilliant,"  (father,  or  possessor,  of  light.) 

Abn^-Bekr,  ("  father  of  the  virgin,"  i.  e.,  of  Ayeshali, 
wife  of  Mohammed,)  was  a  man  of  great  influence  in  the 
Koreish  tribe ;  and  in  632,  when  Mohammed  d.,  was  made 
the  first  caliph,  or  successor  of  the  Prophet.  After  defeating 
his  enemies  in  Arabia,  and  warring  successfully  against  Baby- 
lonia, Syria,  and  the  Byzantine  Emperor,  Heraclius,  he  d.  686. 

AblLCa'ra,  (Theodorus,)  a  Christian  theological  writer 
who  lived  in  the  8th  c. 
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a,  b,  Skew-back. 


Abnl'fiEiraj^,  ^t.  AhtUfaragiua — called  also  Barhe- 
brseus,)  i.  e.,  son  of  the  Hebrew,  as  being  by  birth  a  Jew, 
though  afterward  a  Christian — was  b.  in  Malatia,  in  Armenia, 
1226,  and  became  so  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  the 
Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Greek  languages,  and  of  philosophy, 
theology,  and  medicine,  that  he  was  called  the  Phoenix  of 
the  Age.  At  the  age  of  20  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Guba, 
and  afterward  of  Aleppo,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  maphrian, 
the  highest  dignity  among  the  Jacobite  Christians  next  to 
patriarch.  Among  his  writings  of  a  theological  kind  may 
be  mentioned  his  Mctgazine  of  Jfytteries^  being  a  commen- 
tary on  the  Syriac  version  of  the  Bible.  , 

Abnl'-Fau,  a  profound  and  learned  Oriental  writer  of 
the  16th  c.     D.  1608. 

Abnl'feda,  a  Moslem  prince  known  as  a  writer  of  his- 
tory, b.  1278  A.D.,  at  Damascus.  During  his  youth  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  several  campaigns  against  the  Christian 
kingdom  founded  by  the  Crusaders.  From  1810  to  the  time 
of  his  death  he  ruled  over  the  principality  of  Hamaft,  in  Syria, 
was  a  true  ally  of  the  sultan,  visited  Egypt  and  Arabia, 
patronized  literature  and  science,  and  d.  in  1831. 

Abulka'sis,  a  learned  Arabian  surgeon,  who  wrote  on 
medicine;  d.  1110. 

Abnhsehr^,  (variously  written  Bushehr,  Bushire,  in  Per- 
sian Bendershekr^)  is  the  name  of  a  sea-port  on  the  E.  coast 
of  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  a 
peninsula;  pop.  27,000. 

AbaVment,  in  Arch.,  is  the 
part  of  a  pier  or  wall  from  which 
an  arch  springs,  and  which  resists 
the  outward  thrust.  The  term 
impost  is  used  when  the  arch  is 
a  semicircle,  so  that  the  pressure 
is  vertical.  In  reference  to  a  bridge, 
the  As.  are  the  walls  adjoining  the  land,  which  support  the 
ends  of  the  roadway,  or  the  extremities  of  the  arch  or  arches. 
The  skew-back  is  the  course  of  masonry  forming  the  A.  of 
the  segmental  arcli. 

Aby^dos,  a  town  in  Asia  Minor,  situated  at  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  Hellespont,  opposite  Sestos.  It  is  celebrated  as 
the  place  whence  Xerxes  and  his  vast  army  passed  into 
Europe  in  480  B.C.;  also  as  the  scene  of  the  story  of  Hero 
and  Leander.  There  was  another  A.  in  Upper  Egypt, 
(Thebais,)  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  on  the  main 
route  of  commerce  with  Libya.  Even  in  the  time  of  Strabo 
this  town  was  in  ruins.  Here  the  remains  of  the  Memnon- 
ium  and  of  a  temple  of  Osiris  are  still  remarkable.  In  the 
former  W.  J.  Banks,  in  1818,  discovered  the  celebrated 
Tablet  of  A.,  bearing,  in  hieroglyphics,  a  genealogy  of  the 
eighteenth  dynasty  of  the  Pharaohs.  It  is  now  in  Paris,  and 
copies  have  been  published. 

Ab^yla  and  Cal^pe,  rocks  on  either  side  of  the  straits 
of  Gibraltar,  anciently  the  Pillars  of  Hercules. 

Abyssin^ia,  called  Habesh  by  the  Arabs,  is  the  large 
tract  of  highlands  in  the  E.  of  Africa.  From  the  Red  Sea  on 
the  X.-E.  it  rises  in  terraces  toward  the  S.-W.  Between  the 
highlands  and  the  Red  Sea  lies  a  flat  tract  called  Adal,  narrow 
at  the  N.  and  widening  to  the  S.  The  dreary  plains  of  Nubia 
and  the  Kordofan  form  the  boundaries  on  the  N.  and  W., 
while  the  southern  limits  are  not  well  known.  The  total  area 
is  about  190,000  sq.  m.,  and  the  latest  estimate  of  pop. 
4,500,000.  The  country  consists  of  high  table-lands  intersected 
by  deep  ravines  formed  by  the  rivers,  and  steep  sandstone 
terraces.  Numerous  mountain  chains,  mostly  of  volcanic 
origin,  rise  above  the  table  lands ;  the  highest  are  the  mount- 
ains of  Samen  or  Samien,  rising  to  about  15,000  ft.  above 
the  sea-level.  Some  of  the  plains  have  an  elevation  of  from 
7,000  to  10,000  ft.  A.  gives  birth  to  numerous  rivers,  the 
largest  of  which  are  the  Abai  or  Nile,  (Bahr-el-Azrek  or  Blue 
River,)  and  the  Takazze,  an  affluent  of  the  Nile.  In  the  S. 
U  the  Ha  wash — from  which  the  country  takes  its  name — 
which  flows  eastward  into  the  salt  lake  of  Assal  in  Adal. 
The  largest  lake  is  that  of  Tzana  or  Dembea,  through  which 
the  Abai,  or  Blue  Nile,  flows.  The  climate  in  the  elevated  tracts 
of  Abyssliia  is  temperate  and  salubrious :  in  the  low  tracts 
along  the  coast,  and  in  the  N.  and  N.-W.  the  heat  is  exces- 
sive and  the  climate  noxious.  Wheat  and  barley  are  culti- 
vated, al^o  maize,  the  grains  called  teff  (Poa  Abyainica)  and 
Uic\\%<o  {Eleusine  iocusso^)  various  leguminous  plants,  cotton, 
coffee,  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  etc.  The  coffee-plant  grows  wild. 
Among  wild  animals  the  lion,  leopard,  hyena,  wolf,  jackal, 
elephant,  buffalo,  rhinoceros,  and  zebra  are  found.  The  peo- 
ple of  A.  belong  mostly  to  the  Shemitic  race,  and  resemble 
the  Arabs  both  in  physical  characteristics  and  structure  of 


language.  The  oldest  accounts  of  the  Abyssinians  are  full  of 
fables,  but  seem  sufficient  to  prove  that  they  attained  some 
degree  of  civilization  even  in  remote  antiquity.  Christianity 
was  introduced  about  the  middle  of  the  4th  c.  and  soon  pre- 
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vailed  extensively.  Axum  was  at  that  time  the  capital.  Two 
centuries  later  the  Abyssinians  were  powerful  enough  to  invade 
Arabia,  and  conquer  part  of  Yemen.  In  the  10th  c.  a 
Jewish  princess  overthrew  the  reigning  dynasty,  the  surviv- 
ing representative  of  which  fled  to  Shoa.  After  three  centuries 
of  confusion  the  empire  was  restored  under  Icon  Amlac,  and 
some  progress  was  made  in  improvement.  Early  in  the  15th 
c.  the  Abyssinians  entered  into  close  relations  with  the  Portu- 
guese. Under  the  influence  of  the  Portuguese  missionaries 
the  royal  family  adopted  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  the 
old  Coptic  Church  was  formally  united  to  the  See  of  Rome. 
The  people  and  ecclesiastics  obstinately  resisted  the  inno- 
vation; the  emperor  gave  way;  and  ultimately,  in  1632,  the 
Romish  priests  were  expelled  or  put  to  death.  Though 
Christianity  is  still  the  professed  religion  of  A.,  it  exists  only 
in  its  lowest  form,  and  is  little  more  than  ceremonial.  The 
Church  is  national  and  independent,  but  the  visible  head,  or 
Afmna^  ("our  father,")  is  ordained  by  the  Coptic  Patriarch  of 
Alexandria.  The  doctrines  of  the  Abyssinian  coincide  with 
those  of  the  Coptic  Church,  especially  in  the  monophysite 
hercHv;  but  several  peculiar  rites  are  observed,  including 
the  rite  of  circiinieision  and  observance  of  the  Mosaic  laws 
respecting  food,  etc.;  love-feasts,  and  adult  baptism.  The 
oldest  Abyssinian  churches  are  hewn  out  of  rocks.  The  mod- 
em churches  are  mostly  round  or  conical  buildings,  thatched 
with  straw  and  surrounded  by  pillars  of  cedar.  Statues  and 
bas-reliefs  are  not  tolerated  in  churches,  but  paintings  are 
numerous.  In  1860  King  Theodore  (b.  1818,  crowned  1855) 
felt  himself  insulted  by  the  British  Consul,  whom  he  im- 
prisoned  with  some  missionaries.  A  large  English  force 
under  Lord  Napier  then  came  to  A.  and  captured  the  strong 
fortress  of  Magdala  in  April,  1868.  On  this  Theodore  com- 
mitted suicide.  After  an  interval  of  anarchy  Prince  Kassai  as- 
sumed power  as  Johannes  1 1,  in  1872.  He  died  in  1889,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Menelek  II.  A.  then  practically  became  an  Italian 
protectorjite.  During  1895  a  war  prevailed  between  A.  and 
Italy,  resulting  in  treaty  recognizing  A.'s  independence,  1896. 
Aca^cia,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  L^miri' 
Mw,  sub-order  Mimosffw.  The  As.  are  diffused  over  all  quar- 
ters of  the  globe  except  Europe.  Many  are  of  great  impor- 
tance in  an  economical  point  of  view,  because  of  the  juice 
which  flows  from  them,  which,  when  inspissated,  becomes  an 
article  of  commerce  under  the  name  of  gum.  The  species 
called  A,  ffwnmi/era,  A.  SeyaJ^  A.  Ehreiihergii,,  A.  tortiliSy 
A.  NUotica^  and  A.  vera,  natives  of  Africa,  produce  gum 
arable,  also  A.  fpecima  and  A.  Arabica,  natives  of  the  S.  of 
Asia.     A.  Arabica  is  called  the  babul-tree  in  India,  and  its 
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gum  babul.  A  gum  similar  to  gum  arable  is  produced  by  A. 
decurren^y  A.  molisfima^  (the  silver  wattle,)  and  A,  affinis^ 
(the  black  wattle,)  in  New  Holland,  and  by  A. 
karro  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Gum  Sene- 
gal is  the  produce  of  A.  Verek  and  A.  Adan- 
wmii^  natives  of  the  western  coast  of  Africa. 
Yet  A.  Verek  is  also  said  to  yield  true  white 
gum  arable  Catechu  is  obtained  from  the  wood 
of  A.  catechu.  The  astringent  bark  and  pods 
of  some  species  are  used  for  tanning.  The 
bark  of  A.  Arabica  is  administered  in  India  as 
a  powerful  tonic  medicine.  The  locust-tree  of 
North  America  (Robinia  pseud-acacia)  is  often 
called  A.  Other  species  of  Robinia  also  receive 
the  same  name.  Avacue  (A.  flowers)  is  an  old 
medical  name  for  sloe  flowers. 

Acad'emy,  a  name  originally  applied  to  'he  philosophical 
school  of  Plato,  and  derived  from  the  place  in  which  that  phi- 
losopher was  accustomed  to  meet  and  converse  with  his  pupils. 
This  was  a  garden  or  grove  in  the  suburbs  of  Athens  said  to 
have  once  belonged  to  the  hero  Academus,  and  by  him  to  have 
been  presented  to  the  citizens  for  a  gymnasium.  In  its  com- 
mon acceptation  the  word  A.  is  loosely  appliea  to  any  species 
of  school  which  professes  to  communicate  more  than  the  mere 
elements  of  instruction.  The  flrst  institution  in  ancient  times 
that  seems  to  merit  the  name,  in  this  sense,  of  A.,  was  the 
celebrated  Museum,  founded  at  Alexandria  in  the  third  c. 
B.C.  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  which  concentrated  in  that  intellectual 
capital  all  that  was  most  eminent  in  science,  philosophy, 
poetry,  and  criticism.  Aft«r  this  model  the  Jews,  and,  at  a 
later  period,  the  Arabians,  founded  numerous  institutions  for 
the  promotion  of  learning.  During  the  Middle  Ages,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Moorish  institutions  at  Granada  and 
Cordova,  in  which  poetry  and  music  formed  prominent  sub- 
jects of  study,  we  find  nothing  corresponding  to  the  modem 
idea  of  an  A.  save  the  learned  society  established  in  his  own 
palace  at  the  suggestion  of  his  teacher,  Alcuin,  by  Charle- 
magne. This  association  was  dissolved  by  the  monarches 
death ;  and  not  till  the  middle  of  the  16th  c,  when  the  con- 
quest of  Constantinople  drove  many  learned  Greeks  to  seek 
an  asylum  in  Italy,  do  we  find  any  trace  of  a  similar  institu- 
tion. After  the  decline  of  the  Greek  and  Platonic  As. 
of  Florence  there  arose  institutions  of  a  more  comprehensive 
character,  the  example  of  which  spread  from  Italy  through- 
out all  the  states  of  Europe.  As.  may  be  divided  into 
those  established  for  general  ends  and  such  as  contemplate 
specific  objects.  The  results  of  their  labors  in  their  various 
departments  of  study  are  reported  at  the  periodic  meetings, 
and  printed  in  the  records  of  the  A.  Prizes  are  generally  es- 
tablished as  the  rewards  of  distinguished  merit  in  original 
discovery,  or  for  excellence  in  the  treatment  of  subjects  pro- 
posed for  competition.  Among  general  As.  deserving  of  men- 
tion in  the  first  place  is  the  famous  A.  of  Sciences  at  Paris, 
established  by  Colbert  in  1666,  and  now  a  branch  of  the  In- 
siUut  de  France,  The  first  scientific  A.  founded  in  modern 
times  was  the  Academia  Secretorum  Naiurce^  established  at 
Naples  in  1660,  and  afterward  put  down  by  a  papal  interdict. 
It  was  succeeded  by  the  A.  of  the  Lincei^  founded  at  Rome 
by  Prince  Ceci,  which  attained  distinguished  success.  Galileo 
was  one  of  its  members.  Subsequently  arose  the  A.  del  Ci- 
mento^  at  Florence,  and  the  A,  degV  Inquietiy  of  Bologna, 
afterward  incorporated  into  the  A.  delta  Tracea,  and,  finally, 
in  1711,  merged  into  the  Institute  of  Bologna,  or  Clementine 
A.  The  Berlin  A.  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  founded  in  1700  by 
Frederick  I.,  was,  in  1710,  divided  into  four  sections :  (1)  Phys- 
ics, Medicine,  and  Chemistry;  (2)  Mathematics,  Astronomy, 
and  Mechanics ;  (3)  German  Language  and  History ;  (4)  Ori- 
ental Literature,  in  special  connection  with  missions.  The 
first  president  was  Leibnitz,  whose  extraordinary  versatility 
of  genius  qualified  him  for  a  leading  place  in  all  its  depart- 
Boents.  The  Imperial  A.  of  Sciences  of  St.  Petersburg  was 
planned  in  1724  by  Peter  the  Great,  with  the  advice  of  Leib- 
nitz and  Wolf.  It  was  established  in  the  following  year  by 
Catherine  I.,  and  liberally  supported  by  the  empress ;  fifteen 
members  received  pensions  as  professors  of  various  branches. 
After  various  fluctuations  the  A.  attained  a  position  of  high 
eminence  and  utility  under  the  liberal  patronage  of  Catherine 
'  II.  Among  the  most  important  results  of  her  liberality  are  the 
travels  and  researches  of  such  men  as  Pallas  and  Klaproth. 
The  A,  of  Sciences  at  Stockholm,  founded  in  1789,  consisted 
at  first  of  six  members,  one  of  whom  was  the  celebrated 
Linnaeus.  It  received  a  royal  charter  in  1741,  but  no  endow- 
ment. In  1799  it  was  divided  into  six  classes :  (1)  Political 
and  Rural  Economy,  16  members ;  (2)  Commerce  and  Mechan- 


ical Arts,  16;  (8)  Swedish  Physics  and 'Natural  History,  16; 
(4)  Foreign  Physics  and  Natural  History,  16 ;  (5)  Mathematics, 
18 ;  (6)  History,  Philology,  and  Fin^  Arts,  12.  The  resident 
members  preside  in  rotation  during  a  term  of  three 
months.  The  Royal  A.  of  Sciences  at  Copenhagen  oweti  its 
origin,  like  the  last  mentioned,  to  six  learned  men,  employed 
by  Christian  VI.,  in  1742,  to  arrange  his  cabinet  of  medals. 
In  1748  the  king,  on  the  recommendation  of  Count  Holstein, 
their  first  president,  took  the  A.  under  his  protection,  liber- 
ally endowed  it,  and  ordered  that  Natural  History,  Physics, 
and  Mathematics  should  be  embraced  within  the  sphere  of  its 
operations,  at  first  limited  to  the  national  history  and  antiqui- 
ties. The  A.  of  Sciences  of  Mannheim  was  founded  in  1766 
by  the  Elector-Palatine  Earl  Theodor,  and  divided  into  the 
sections  of  History  and  Physical  Science.  The  A.  of  Sciences 
of  Munich  was  founded  in  1 769.  Soon  after  the  erection  of 
Bavaria  into  a  kingdom  it  was  reorganized  on  a  very  extensive 
footing,  under  the  presidency  of  JacobL  The  A.  of  Lisbon, 
established  by  Queen  Maria  in  1779,  numbers  60  members; 
viz.,  24  ordinary,  and  86  honorary  and  foreign,  and  is  divided 
into  three  sections:  (1)  Natural  Science ;  (2) Mathematics ; 
(8)  Portuguese  Literature.  The  Royal  Irish  A.  dates  its  origin 
from  1782,  when  a  number  of  gentlemen,  chiefly  connected 
with  the  University  of  Dublin,  associated  themselves  for  the 
pursuit  of  Science,  History,  and  Literature.  The  American 
A,  of  Arts  and  Sciences  was  established  at  Boston  in  1780; 
it  had  previously  existed  in  another  form,  the  original  institu- 
tion being  due  to  Franklin.  The  A.  of  Sciences  at  Vienna 
was  founded  in  1846.  It  is  divided  into  the  sections  of  His- 
tory and  Philology ;  Mathematics  and  Natural  Science ;  Phi- 
losophy, Political  Economy,  and  Medicine.  Among  the  As. 
established  for  the  cultivation  of  particular  departments 
of  knowledge  are  the  following :  (1)  Languages. — The  Acad- 
emia  delta  Crusca,  or  Academia  Furfuraiorum,  was  founded 
at  Florence  in  1682,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
purity  of  the  Italian  language.  The  Royal  Spanish  A.  was 
founded  at  Madrid  in  1714,  by  the  Duke  of  Escalona,  for  the 
cultivation  and  improvement  of  the  national  language.  A 
similar  institution  was  founded  at  St  Petersburg  in  1783,  and 
afterward  united  to  the  Imperial  A.  At  Stockholm  a  similar 
A.  was  established  in  1786 ;  and  at  Pesth  (for  the  cultivation 
of  the  Magyar  language)  in  1880.  (2)  Arclueology.— At  the 
head  of  the  antiquarian  institutions  stands  the  Academie  des 
Inscriptions,  founded  at  Paris,  in  1668,  by  Colbert.  (See  In- 
stitute.) For  the  elucidation  of  Northern  languages  and  an- 
tiquities an  A.  was  founded  in  1710  at  Upsala,  in  Sweden; 
and  a  similar  institution  was  established  at  Cortona,  in  Italy, 
in  1727.  Both  have  issued  valuable  works.  The  A.  of  Her- 
cidaneum  was  founded  at  Naples  in  1755,  by  the  Marquis  of 
Tanucci,  for  the  elucidation  of  Herculanean  and  Porapeian 
antiquities.  An  A.  especially  for  the  investigation  of  Tuscan 
antiquities  was  established  at  Florence  in  1807;  and  at  Paris, 
in  1806,  a  Celtic  A.  for  the  elucidation  of  the  language,  his- 
tory, and  antiquities  of  the  Celts.  (8)  History. — The  Royal 
A.  of  Portuguese  History  was  founded  at  Lisbon,  in  1720,  by 
John  V.  At  Madrid,  in  1 780,  a  learned  association  was  formed 
for  the  elucidation  of  Spanish  history.  A  Historical  A.  has 
existed  for  some  time  at  Tiibingen.  (4)  Medicine. — The  Acad^ 
emia  Naturce  Curiosorum  was  established  at  Vienna,  in  1652, 
by  the  physician  Bauschius,  for  the  investigation  of  remarka- 
ble phenomena  in  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  king- 
doms. The  Academie  de  Medecin  of  Paris  was  founded  in 
1820,  for  the  prosecution  of  researches  into  all  matters  con- 
nected with  the  public  health,  such  as  epidemics,  etc.  The 
Vienna  A.  of  Surgery,  established  in  1788,  is,  properly  speak- 
ing, a  college.  (5)  Riie  Arts. — The  Academies  of  Painting 
and  Sculpture  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Paris  are  institutions  for 
the  education  of  pupils.  The  French  Academie  des  Beaux 
Arts  18  a,  branch  of  the  Institute.  The  RoycU  A.  of  Arts  in 
London  was  founded  in  1768  for  the  promotion  of  the  Arts  of 
Design,  Painting,  Sculpture,  etc.  The  Royal  Scottish  A.  of 
Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Architecture  was  founded  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1826,  and  received  a  royal  charter  in  1838.  Similar 
to  these  also  is  the  Royal  Hibernian  A.,  incorporated  at 
Dublin  in  1808.  In  Great  Britain  the  terra  A.  is  chiefly  con- 
fined to  associations  for  the  promotion  of  the  fine  arts ;  those 
for  scientific  purposes  being  styled  societies.  A  similar  usage 
prevails  in  Am.  The  National  A.  of  Sciences  of  the  U.  S., 
incorporated  by  Congress  in  1868,  was  limited  to  60  mem- 
bers, citizens  of  the  U.  S.,  60  foreign  associates,  and  a  vari- 
able number  of  honorary  members.  The  term  is  also  used 
to  denote  a  school  of  high  grade,  as  the  U.  S.  Military  A.  at 
West  Point,  and  the  Naval  A.,  Annapolis,  and  to  schools 
ranking  between  the  common  school  and  the  college. 
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Aca^dia»  (Fr.  Arailie^  said  to  be  derived  from  Skvhenaea- 
dUy  the  name  of  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  Nova  Scotia ; 
in  the  eariy  grants  called  V  Acudie  and  La  Cadie^)  the  original 
and  now  the  poetic  name  of  Nova  Scotia.  It  was  granted  in 
1603  to  De  Monts  by  King  Henry  lY.  of  France.  In  1621  A. 
was  by  charter  granted  to  Sir  William  Alexander,  and  from 
that  time  has  been  known  as  Nova  Scotia.  In  the  numerous 
disputes  between  the  colonists  of  England  and  France  previous 
to  176S  this  territory  changed  masters  ten  or  a  dozen  times, 
aud  the  boundaries  were  widened  or  narrowed  according  to 


The  Acadian  Peninsula. 

the  respective  views  of  the  opposing  parties.  In  1765  the 
French  inhabitants  were  seized,  forcibly  removed,  and  dis- 
persed among  the  English  colonists  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
Longfellow  has  made  this  event  the  subject  of  his  Evange- 
ihie.    See  Nova  Scotia, 

Acajutla,  a  sea-port  of  San  Salvador  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean  with  a  considerable  trade. 

Acaie^phs,  (6r.  **  nettles,'')  a  term  given  by  Aristotle  to 
the  jelly-fishes,  or  Medtuida^  and  their  allies,  in  allusion  to 
their  stinging  propensities.  The  true  jelly-fishes,  or  Meduaidte, 
constitute  the  sub-class  DUeophora^  and  are  distinguished  by 
being  free-swimming  forms,  the  body  in  each  being  more  or 
less  belUshaped,  and  being  composed  of  a  clear  gelatinous 
swimming-bell  or  nectoealyx^  from  the  roof  of  which  the  mouth 
is  suspended ;  while  throughout  the  substance  of  the  bell- 
shaped  body  a  system  of  radial  and  circular  canals  is  distrib- 
uted. These  organisms,  familiar  to  every  sea-side  visitor, 
swim  gracefully  by  contracting  and  expanding  their  clear 
jelly-like  bodies.  They  feed  on  minute  Crustacea,  fishes,  and 
the  like,  and  very  many  exhibit  a  phosphorescent  light  or 
animal  luminosity. 

Acanthas^pis,  fossil-fishes  found  in  the  limestone  of  Ohio ; 
buckler-headed,  and  somewhat  resembling  cephalaspis. 

Acan^thopniB,  native  serpents  of  Australia,  allied  to  the 
viper ;  tail  ending  in  a  homy  spine.  The  adder  is  included 
in  the  genus. 

Acanthopterys'ii,  in  Zool.,  one  of  the  two  primary  di- 
visions of  the  osseous  fishes  in  the.  sys- 
tem of  Cuvier,  distinguished  by  having 
spinous  rays  in  the  first  portion  of  the 
dorsal  fin,  or  in  the  first  dorsal  if  there 
are  two.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  akantha^  a  thorn,  and  pteryx^  a 
wing.  The  A.  are  divided  by  Cuvier 
into  fifteen  families,  among  which  are  perch,  bass,  flying-fish, 
mackerel,  etc. 

Acan'thlini8»  or  sea-surgeon,  Amer.  tropical  fish,  found 
also  in  Africa  with  a  sharply  pointed  and  edged  spine  on  the 
side  of  its  tail. 

Acan^thil8»  the  name  given  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to 
the  plants  sometimes  called  Brancursine,  of  which  it  is  also 
the  botanical  generic  name.  A.  moUiaATid  A.  9pino9a^  natives 
of  the  S.  of  Europe,  are  the  species  best  known.  The  beau- 
tiful forms  of  their  leaves  have  led  to  their  artistic  application 
in  architecture,  etc. 

A  capella,  or  A  la  capella,  in  Mus.  See  Foreign 
Phrases  in  the  Apk^dul 

Acapul^CO*  the  best  harbor  of  Mexico,  on  the  Pacific,  and 
a  pUce  of  considerable  commercial  importance ;  has  a  very 
unhealthy  site,  and  is  one  of  the  places  most  frequently  vis- 
ited by  the  cholera ;  pop.  about  8,000.  It  formerly  monop 
olized  the  Spanish  trade  with  the  East  Indies. 
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Acama^nia,  a  country  of  ancient  Greece,  separated  from 
Epirus  on  the  N.  by  the  Ambracian  Gulf,  now  the  Gulf  of 
Arta,  from  ifitolia  on  the  E.  by  the  River  Achelous,  and  washed 
S.  and  W.  by  the  Ionian  Sea.  Along  with  iEtolia  it  forms 
one  of  the  nomes  or  departments  of  the  modem  kingdom  of 
Greece. 

Ac'anu,  a  genus  of  Arachmde%^  the  type  of  a  tribe  called 
Acarides.  The  species  are  very  numerous.  All  of  them  are 
small  Some  are  familiar  to  us  under  the  name  of  mites, 
ticks,  etc.  Some  live  upon  the  juices  of  plants,  some  in  the 
dung  of  animals ;  many  species  are  found  in  the  vegetable  and 
animal  substances  used  for  human  food,  especially  when  these 
have  been  kept  for  a  considerable  time,  as  m  cheese,  flour, 
sugar,  on  the  surface  of  preserves,  of  dried  f mits,  etc. ;  others 
are  parasites  upon  the  bodies  of  animals,  particularly  in  dis- 
eased conditions,  as  in  cases  of  itch.  A  minute  species  has 
been  detected  in  the  follicles  of  the  human  skin,  and  others 
even  in  the  human  brain  and  eyes.  Some  insects,  particularly 
beetles,  are  often  covered  with  acarides.  The  acarides  have 
eyes.  Some  of  them  have  the  mouth  furnished  with  mandi- 
bles, others  with  a  sucker.  They  are  oviparous,  and  extremely 
prolific.  They  have  generally  eight  legs,  but  when  young 
many  of  them  have  only  six,  and  in  some  genera  the  addi- 
tional pair  seems  never  to  be  acquired.  A  few  are  aquatic 
and  have  legs  covered  with  hairs  to  adapt  them  for  swimming. 

Ac'anu  Follicnlor^nxil  is  the  most  generally  accepted 
name  for  a  microscopic  parasite  residing  in  the  sebaceous 
sacs  and  hair-follicles  of  the  human  skin.  It  is  also  known 
as  the  Demodez  folUctUorum.  It  was  first  described  by 
Dr.  Simon,  of  Beriin,  in  1842,  under  the  title  of  A.  F. 
which  was  suggested  by  the  eminent  zoologist,  Erichsen,  of 
Berlin.  In  the  following  yr.  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson  made  it 
the  subject  of  an  elaborate  memoir,  which  appeared  in  the 
Philosophical  TVansactions,  in  which,  as  there  are  doubts  as 
to  its  exact  zoological  position,  he  simply  terms  it  the  Entoxoon 
foilittUorum.  According  to  Prof.  Owen,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  Demodex,  it  represents  the  lowest  form  of  the  class 
Arachnida,  and  makes  a  transition  from  the  Annelids  to  the 
higher  ArticiUata,  As  regards  the  size  and  form  of  these 
animals  there  is  much  variety ;  they  pass  their  whole  existence 
in  the  fatty  matter  of  the  sebaceous  cells,  molting  repeatedly 
during  their  growth,  and  being  finally  expelled  from  the  fol- 
licles with  the  secretions  of  th^  organs.  They  are  met  with 
in  almost  every  person,  but  are  most  numerous  in  those  in 
whom  the  skin  is  torpid,  in  invalids  and  in  the  sick.  They 
vary  in  length  from  ^^q  to  j  Jo  of  an  in. 

Ac^ams  Sca^iei,  or  Sarcoptes  hominiti^  is  a  small,  round- 
ish animal,  just  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  When  viewed  under 
a  microscope  it  is  seen  to  be  flattened,  and  to  resemble  a  tor- 
toise in  shape.  When  fully  developed  it  has  eight  legs,  and 
on  its  under  surface  are  scattered  filaments  and  short  spines, 
which  are  for  the  most  part  directed  backward.  The  female 
is  the  larger ;  the  male  lives  near  the  surface  of  the  skin ; 
the  female  burrows  within  the  cuticle,  and  deposits  from 
ten  to  fifteen  eggs  in  the  cunicidtis  or  burrow ;  these  eggs 
hatch  in  about  a  fortnight.  The  young  acari  escape  from  the 
burrow,  but  the  parent  does  not  leave  it,  and  dies  when  she 
has  finished  laying  eggs.  The  A.  S.  is  the  cause  of  the  skin 
affection  called  scabies  or  itch.    See  Itch. 

Acathis'tUS,  a  hymn  sung  in  the  ancient  Greek  Church 
in  honor  of  the  Virgin. 

Acayncan',  a  town  of  Mexico,  about  100  m.  S.-S.-E.  of 
Vera  Cruz,  with  a  good  trade  in  cochineal ;  pop.  6,000. 

Ac'ca  Lanreil'tia,  variously  considered  as  the  foster 
mother  of  Romulus,  and  as  a  rich  widow  who  left  all  her 
property  to  the  Roman  people. 

Acceleran'do,  in  Mus.  See  Foreign  Phrases  in  the 
Appendix. 

Accelera'tion,  in  Mechanics,  is  the  change  in  velocity 
impressed  upon  a  body  by  the  action  of  some  force.  The  body 
may  be  either  at  rest  or  in  motion,  and  the  force  may  be  ap- 
plied in  any  direction,  and  the  result  will  be  that  the  change 
in  velocity  will  be  in  the  direction  of  the  application  of  the 
force  and  directly  proportional  to  it  If  the  force  is  constant 
the  acceleration  will  be  uniform.  A  body  near  the  surface 
of  the  earth  falling  freely  toward  its  center  in  a  vacuum 
moves  with  nearly  uniformly  positively  accelerated  motion, 
and  if  thrown  vertically  upward  in  a  vacuum  and  left  to  itself 
will  continue  upward  with  nearly  uniformly  negatively  accel- 
erated motion  till  its  velocity  becomes  zero,  when  it  will  at 
once  start  down  with  positive  A.  Much  confusion  has  at 
times  arisen  in  the  discussion  of  certain  phenomena,  notably 
those  of  earthquakes,  from  confounding  A.,  or  change  of 
velocity,  with  absolute  velocity  itself.    The  first  is  a  measure 
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ACCELERATION  OF  THE  FIXED  STARS— ACCUBATION. 


of  the  amount  of  force  acting  at  the  instant  in  question, 
while  the  latter  is  a  measure  of  the  accumulated  work  of 
all  previously  acting  forces,  and  will  remain  constant,  till 
further  force  is  brought  to  bear,  both  in  amount  and 
direction. 

Accelera'tioii  of  the  Fixed  Stan  is  a  term,  but  little 
used  to-day,  to  denote  the  amount  of  time  by  which  the  stars 
come  to  the  meridian  each  day  ahead  of,  or  sooner  than,  the  sun. 
It  is  of  course  the  difference  between  a  sidereal  and  a  solar 
day,  amounting,  on  the  average,  to  8'  66.9^'  of  mean  solar 
time.  It  is  caused  by  the  motion  of  the  earth  round  the 
sun,  which  makes  the  latter  appear  to  move  eastward  among 
the  stars,  and  hence  come  to  the  meridian  each  day  later 
than  thev  really  do. 

Acceiera'tion  of  the  Moon's  Motion.  It  was  first 
observed  by  Halley  that  the  time  of  the  moon's  revolution 
round  the  earth  has  for  several  thousand  years  been  decreas- 
ing, or  her  velocity  has  been  increasing.  This  phenomenon 
remained  for  a  considerable  time  inexplicable ;  at  last  Lap- 
lace, in  1787,  discovered  the  cause  in  the  varying  eccentricity 
of  the  earth's  orbit,  which  has  been  on  the  decrease  since 
about  12,000  years  B.C.  Since  that  time  the  moon  has  been 
gradually  coming  nearer  to  the  earth ;  and  this  will  go  on 
till  36,900  years  after  Christ,  when  the  eccentricity  of  the 
earth^s  orbit  will  begin  again  to  increase.  Although  the 
cause  thus  discovered  accounts  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
observed  acceleration,  there  is  still  a  sufficient  amount  of 
difference  between  theory,  and  observation  to  make  the 
problem  a  troublesome  one  for  astronomers,  the  theory  of 
the  moon's  motion  being  the  most  difficult  problem  ever 
attacked  by  mathematicians. 

Ac^cent,  in  Grammar,  is  a  special  stress  of  voice  laid 
upon  one  syllable  of  a  word,  by  which  it  is  made  more 
prominent  than  the  rest.  Every  word  in  English  has  one  sylla- 
ble thus  brought  markedly  into  notice.  When  the  accented 
syllable  falls  near  the  end  of  a  long  word  there  may  be  one 
or  more  secondary  accents.  It  is  A.,  and  not  quantity,  that 
determines  English  measures  or  meters  in  versification.  No 
rule  can  be  given  as  to  what  syllable  of  a  word  shall  be 
accented.  Tl.ere  seems  to  be  an  increasing  tendency  in  our 
language  to  throw  the  A.  toward  the  beginning  of  words. 

Ac^cent,  in  Mus.,  is  analogous  with  A.  in  language.  It 
consists  of  a  stress  or  emphasis  given  to  certain  notes  or 
parts  of  measures  in  a  composition,  and  may  be  divided  into 
two  kinds — grammatical  and  rhetorical,  or  aesthetic. 

Accent'or,  song-birds  of  Europe  introduced  into  U.  S. 
Small,  brown  above  and  steel-colored  beneath. 

Acceptance  is  the  act  whereby  the  drawee  engages  to 
pay  a  bill  according  to  the  terms  of  the  A.  It  may  be  said  to 
consist  in  the  drawee  writing  the  word  "  accepted "  on  the 
bill,  and  subscribing  his  name. 

AccepVants,  or  Constitu'tionists,  Fr.  Jesuits  who 
accepted  the  bull  of  Clement  XL,  1713. 

Acces'sion.  In  Law,  property  may  be  acquired  by  A., 
and  this  A.  may  be  either  natural  or  artificial.  The  young 
of  cattle  and  other  animals,  for  example,  belong  to  the 
person  who  is  the  owner  of  the  mother,  and  the  fruits  and 
produce  of  the  earth  to  the  proprietor  of  the  soil ;  and  for 
the  same  reason  the  gradual  addition  to  lands  on  the  bank  of 
a  river  belongs  to  the  proprietor  of  the  land  receiving  the 
addition.  These  are  instances  of  naturcU  A.  Property, 
again,  is  said  to  be  acquired  by  artificial  A.  when  it  is  the 
result  of  human  industry. 

Acces'sion,  Deed  of,  a  deed  by  which  the  creditors  of 
a  bankrupt  or  insolvent  debtor  approve  of  a  trust-settlement 
executed  by  the  debtor  for  the  general  behoof,  and  consent 
to  the  arrangement  proposed ;  a  deed  of  trust  for  creditors. 

Acces'sion  to  tne  Throne  signifies  the  commencement 
of  the  sovereign's  reign. 

Acces^sory  or  Acces^sary.  In  Criminal  Law  an  A.  is 
a  person  who  is  not  the  chief  actor  in  a  felony,  nor  even 
present  at  its  perpetration,  but  who  is  in  some  way  con- 
cerned either  be/ore  or  after  the  fact  or  act  committed.  An 
A.  be/ore  the  fact  is  one  who  procures  or  counsels  another  to 
commit  a  crime,  he  himself  being  absent.  An  A.  after  the 
fact  is  a  person  who,  knowing  a  felony  to  have  been  com- 
mitted, receives,  protects,  or  assists  the  felon.  In  sudden 
and  unpremeditated  offenses  there  can  be  no  accessories 
before  the  fact ;  and  in  all  crimes  under  the  degree  of  fehny 
there  are  no  accessories  at  all,  either  before  or  after  the  fact, 
but  all  persons  concerned  therein  are  held  to  be  equally 
guilty  as  principals. 

Acces  80ry  Ac^tions,  in  Law,  are  those  which  are  sub- 
servient to  other  actions.     For  example,  actions  for  reviving 
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a  cause,  or  prosecuting  it  against  the  heir  of  a  deceased 
defendant,  or  for  restoring  lost  deeds  or  other  documents, 
are  of  the  nature  of  A.  A. 

Acces^sory  Obliga'tion  is  a  technical  term  in  law 
signifying  an  obligation  annexed  to  another  obligation  which  is 
antecedent  or  primary.  Thus,  an  obligation  for  the  regular 
payment  of  interest,  or  by  way  of  further  security,  is  an  A.  0. 

Ac^cident,  in  equity  jurisprudence,  has  been  defined  to 
be  such  an  unforeseen  event,  misfortune,  loss,  or  omission  as 
is  not  the  result  of  negligence  or  misconduct  Some  of  the 
leading  cases  of  interference  by  the  court  are — (1)  Where 
negotiable  or  other  instruments  have  been  lost,  and  there  is 
no  adequate  remedy  in  a  court  of  law.  (2)  Where  a  clause 
has  been  inadvertently  omitted  from  or  inserted  in  an  instru- 
ment, the  court  makes  the  instrument  conform  to  the  intent 
of  the  parties.  (3)  Cases  of  omission,  through  inadvertence 
or  want  of  knowledge  of  facts,  to  defend  an  action.  The 
court  has  power  to  allow  the  necessary  steps  to  be  taken.  It 
is  a  general  rule,  in  cases  of  accident,  that  relief  will  not  be 
granted  against  a  purchaser  who  has  acquired  legal  rights  in 
good  faith  and  for  a  consideration. 

Accidentals,  in  Mus.,  occasional  sharps,  flats,  and 
naturals  placed  before  notes  in  the  course  of  a  piece. 

Ac'ciaentS,  in  Logic,  are  opposed  to  essentials,  or  to 
substance.  An  accident  is  the  property  of  an  object  which 
may  be  modified,  or  even  be  altogether  abstracted,  without 
the  object  ceasing  to  be  essentially  what  it  is. 

Acdplten,  (pi.  of  the 
Lat.  accipUery  a  hawk,)  the 
name  given  by  Linnsfeus  to 
an  order  of  birds  including, 
according  to  his  system,  the 
genera  VuUur^  (vultures,) 
FaleOy  (eagles,  falcons, 
hawks,  etc.,)  Strix,  (owls,) 
and  XamiM,  (shrikes,)  and 
principally  distinguished  by 
a  hooked  bill,  short  strong 
feet,  and  sharp  hooked  claws. 

Accli^matize,  to  accustom  an  animal  or  plant  to  a 
climate  not  natural  to  it.  The  process,  of  course,  varies 
widely,  according  to  the  amount  of  difference  between  the 
old  climate  and  the  new. 

Accolade^,  the  term  applied  to  the  ceremony  with  which 
a  knight  was  admitted  into  the  order  of  chivalry.  The 
grand  master,  in  receiving  the  neophyte,  embraced  him  by 
folding  the  arms  around  the  neck,  {ad  collum.) — In  Mus.,  the 
A.  is  the  couplet  uniting  several  staves,  as  in  part-music  or. 
piano-forte  music. 

Accol'ti,  (Benedetto,)  Chancellor  of  Florence  1459,  wrote 
a  history  of  the  Crusades,  which  served  as  inspiration  to 
Tasso;  b.  1415;  d.  1466. 

Accom^paniment,  in  Mus.,  is  the  assisting  or  aiding  of 
a  solo  part  by  other  parts,  which  may  consist  of  a  whole 
orchestra,  or  a  single  instrument,  or  even  subservient  vocal 
parts.  It  serves  to  elevate  and  beautify  the  solo  part,  and 
is  subject  to  certain  rules  for  composition  as  well  as  for  per- 
formance. 

Accom^pUce,  one  connected  with  a  crime,  either  as 
accessory  or  principal,  sometimes  applied  to  those  who  testify 
against  each  other. 

Accord^  and  Satisfkc^tion,  an  agreement  to  give  and 
receive  something  as  compensation  for  injury  and  its  per- 
formance. — In  Mus.,  A.  is  synonymous  with  concord. 

Accor^dion,  a  simple  mu.sical  instrument,  but  little  better 
than  a  toy,  which  produces  its  tones 
by  the  vibration  of  metallic  tongues 
of  various  sizes,  while  wind  is  sup- 
plied by  the  action  of  bellows.  The 
concertina  and  the  harmonium  are 
superior  instruments,  constructed 
on  the  same  principle — the  action  of 
metallic  tongues. 

Account ,  a  record  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  called 
current  when  still  unsettled,  stated  when  closed ;  a  formal 
statement  of  the  dealings  of  two  parties. 

Accre^tion,  land  gradually  formed  by  water  deposits 
along  the  shore  of  a  river  or  sea,  belonging,  except  in  cases 
of  sudden  formation,  to  property  owners  adjacent.  See 
Accession. 

Ac'crington,  a  manufacturing  town  of  England,  in  Lanca- 
shire ;  pop.  about  40,000. 

Accnba'tion,  the  reclining  posture  observed  by  ancient 
Romans  and  Orientals  at  meals ;  invented  by  the  Greeks. 
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Ac^cmn,  (Frederick,)  a  native  of  Westphalia,  was  Prof, 
of  Chemistry  in  Surrey  Institute,  London,  1801-22.  He  is 
known  on  account  of  his  JPractieal  TregttUe  mi  Otu-HghUt^ 
which  had  the  effect  of  introducing  that  method  of  illumina- 
tion into  London  and  all  the  large  towns  of  Eng.  B.  1769, 
d.  18S8. 

Accn^miilated  Force,  the  excess  of  force  communicated 
to  a  body  to  overcome  resistance  and  produce  motion.  As 
power  is  each  instant  imparted  to  the  body,  the  constant  ap- 
plication of  a  very  small  force  will  at  length  communicate 
rapid  motion  and  great  momentum. 

Aceph'alocjrsts  (6r.  a  ce^oAo,  '^without  a  head,"  and 
Kvari^^  "  a  bhidder,")  a  hydatiform  vesicle,  or  bladder,  with- 
out head  or  visible  organs,  ranked  among  the  Entozoa,  al- 
though possessed  of  a  few  animated  characteristics.  In  no 
organ  of  the  body  are  A.  so  frequently  found  as  in  the  liver. 
They  vary  in  size  from  a  pin^s  head  to  that  of  a  child,  and 
are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  body  of  man.  They  were 
formerly  considered  as  parasitic  animals,  but  are  now  known 
to  be  scolices  of  cestoid  worms.  The  Aeephaloeyttis  endo- 
gena  of  John  Hunter  and  the  A.  exogena  of  Kuhl  are  merely 
varieties  of  the  true  hydatid,  {Echinococctta  veUrinorum,  JE. 
hominii.)    See  Htdatids. 

Acer'ra,  a  town  in  Italy,  in  the  prov.  of  Caserta ;  pop. 
15,768. 

Ace'^tal  is  a  colorless  liquid,  of  an  agreeable  odor  and  a 
flavor  said  to  resemble  that  of  the  hazel-nut.  It  is  one  of 
the  products  of  the  slow  oxidation  of  alcohol  under  the  in- 
fluence of  finely  divided  platinum,  or  of  chlorine,  or  of  di- 
luted sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese. 

AceVlC  Ac'id,  (Lat.  acetum,)  the  sour  principle  in 
vinegar,  is  the  most  common  of  the  vegetable  acids.  If 
alcohol,  diluted  with  water,  be  mixed  with  a  ferment,  such 
as  yeast,  and  exposed  to  the  air  at,  or  a  little  above,  its  ordi- 
nary temperature,  it  is  rapidly  converted  into  vinegar  or 
A.  A.  The  change  is  accompanied  by  the  absorption  of 
oxygen,  two  atoms  of  which  combine  with  as  many  of  hydro- 
gen to  form  water,  while  other  two  take  the  place  of  the 
hydrogen  which  has  become  water,  so  that  A.  A.  is  produced 
from  alcohol  by  the  substitution  of  two  atoms  of  oxygen  for  two 
of  hydrogen.  A  totally  new  view  has  been  adopted  regard- 
ing the  process  by  which  wine,  beer,  cider,  and  alcoholic 
fluids  generally  become  converted  into  A.  A.  when  they 
are  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air,  and  Pasteur  maintains 
that  the  true  acetifying  matter  is  a  very  minute  mycoderma 
— a  special  vegetable  organized  being.  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive  a  more  simple  form  of  vegetation,  consisting  of 
extremely  minute  spores  arranged  in  chains,  each  spore 
having  a  mean  diameter  not  exceeding  xVtnr  ^^  ^^  ^m  ^^^ 
the  length  being  about  twice  as  great.  The  rapidity  of  the 
development  of  these  spores  under  favorable  circumstances 
is  almost  inconceivable ;  and  the  power  which  they  possess 
of  fixing  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  of  transmitting  it  to  the 
alcohol,  and  of  establishing  an  incomplete  combustion  of  the 
latter,  is  no  less  wonderful.  A  surface  of  a  square  yard 
covered  with  this  plant  is  able,  in  the  course  of  24  hours,  to 
fix  the  oxygen  of  more  than  1,000  quarts  of  air. 

Acet^ic  An'hydride,  a  colorless  odorous  liquid,  the 
result  of  the  action  of  oxychloride  of  phosphorus  on  acetate 
of  potassium. 

Acetpheno'tidine,  a  compound  of  acetyle  with  pheno- 
tidine,  analogous  to  the  composition  of  acetanilide,  discovered 
by  Hinsbarg  and  East.  It  is  given  to  reduce  temperature  in 
fevers  in  doses  of  three  to  eight  grains.  It  occurs  in  colorless 
or  faintly  reddish  needles,  almost  insoluble  in  water,  and  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol  or  diluted  acetic  acid.  It  is  tasteless,  and 
in  large  doses  produces  sleepiness,  uncertain  gait,  vomiting, 
and  at  last  blueness  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the 
mouth. 

Ac'etyle,  known  also  under  the  names  Aeetoxyl  and 
Othyl^  is  an  organic  radical  not  yet  isolated,  but  which 
is  supposed  to  exist  in  acetic  acid  and  its  derivatives. 
The  reason  for  assuming  the  existence  of  this  radical  in  the 
acetic  compounds  is  that  the  formula  to  which  it  leads 
affords  the  simplest  explanation  of  the  most  important 
reactions  of  acetic  acid. 

Ach&'ia,  a  small  district  in  the  N.  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
was  anciently  divided  into  12  little  states.  In  the  modern 
kingdom  of  Greece  it  forms,  with  Ells,  the  nomarchy  of  A. 
and  Ells;  area.  1,901  sq.  m. ;  pop.  210,718. 

Achalfi^aoJ',  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  S.  part  of 
the  chief-oommissionership  of  Oudh  ;  pop.  5,000. 

Aclla^d^  (Franz  Karl,)  Ger.  naturalist  and  chemist,  b.  in 
Berlin  1758,  d.  1821 ;  chiefly  distinguished  himself  by  his 


Achenlum. 


improvements    in    the    process    of  preparing  sugar  from 
beet-root. 

Achelo^ns,  now  called  AspropoVamo,  (i.  e.,  White 
River,  from  the  cream  color  of  its  waters,)  the  largest  river 
in  Greece,  rises  in  Mount  Pindus,  flows  through  the  land  of 
the  Dolopians,  divides  .£tolia  from  Acamania,  and  falls  into 
the  Ionian  Sea. 

A'chenbach,  (Andreas,)  a  distinguished 
landscape  and  marine  painter,  b.  at  Oassel, 
Sept.  29,  1815  ;  d.  Oct.  2, 1884.  Oswald  A., 
a  brother  of  the  above,  b.  Feb.  2,  1827,  at 
Dusseldorf,  has  considerable  reputation  as  a 
landscape  painter. 

Ache^ninm,  Ach(B^iiiiixii»  or  Ake'ninxn, 
a  term  employed  by  botanists  to  designate  a 
dry,  hard,  one-seeded,  indehiseent  fruit  or  peri- 
carp, as  the  rose  or  buttercup ;  called  a  naked  seed  by  the 
earlier  botanists. 

Achemar^,  (Arab.  akJier  an  nahr,  **the  end  of  the 
river,")  the  star  Alpha  Eridani^  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
winding  river  Endanus, 

Ach'eron,  the  name  given  to  several  rivers  by  the 
ancients,  dways  with  reference  to  some  peculiarity,  such 
as  black  or  bitter  waters,  or  mephitic  gases:  the  A.  in 
Thesprotia,  which  flows  through  the  lake  Acherusia,  and 
pours  itself  into  the  Ionian  Sea ;  another  river  in  Elis,  now 
called  Secuto ;  and  several  streams  in  Egypt,  supposed  to 
have  some  communication  with  the  infernal  world. 

Ackeron^tia,  or  Death's  Head  Moth,  a  handsome 
European  insect,  on  whose  back  is  a  remarkable  represent 
tion  of  a  skull ;  makes  a  squeaking  noise  when  disturbed. 

A-cheval'  Posi^tion.  When  troops  are  arranged  so 
that  a  river  or  highway  passes  through  the  center  and  forms 
a  perpendicular  to  the  front,  they  are  said  to  be  drawn 
up  in  A.  P. 

Ach^ill,  or  Eagle  Isle,  off  the  W.  coast  of  Ireland,  is 
reckoned  within  Ck)unty  Mayo.  It  is  15j  m.  1.  by  12^  m. 
w.  and  has  a  very  irregular  coast-line,  though  its  general 
shape  is  almost  that  of  a  right-angled  triangle ;  pop.  6,700. 
On  the  coast  is  a  precipice  2,200  ft  h. 

Achills^a,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Com- 
ponttCy  having  small  flowers  (heads  of  flowers)  disposed  in 
corymbs,  and  the  receptacle  covered  with  chaffy  scales, 
(small  bracteee.)  The  florets  of  the  ray  are  female,  and 
have  a  short,  roundish  tongue,  or  lip ;  the  florets  of  the  disk 
are  hermaphrodite,  the  tube  of  the  corolla  flatly  compressed 
and  two-winged ;  the  involucre  is  imbricated.  The  common 
yarrow  or  milfoil  (A.  millefolium)  abounds  in  some  parts  of 
North  America  and  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  about  a  ft. 
in  h.,  its  leaves  bipinnate,  the  pinnae  deeply  divided,  the 
segments  narrow  and  crowded.  It  has  white  or  rose-colored 
flowers. 

Achilles,  the  hero  of  Homer^s  Iliad,  was  the  son  of 
King  Peleus  and  Thetis,  a  sea-goddess  belonging  to  a  line 
descended  from  Jove.  We  are  told  that  he  was  dipped  in 
the  river  Styx  by  his  mother,  and  was  thus  made  invulnera- 
ble except  in  the  heel,  by  which  he  was  held  during  the  proc- 
ess. It  had  been  prophesied  at  his  birth  that  his  life  would 
be  short,  and  therefore,  when  the  seer  Calchas  announced 
that  without  A.  Troy  could  not  be  taken,  his  mother,  to  keep 
him  from  the  dangers  of  the  expedition,  concealed  him  at 
the  court  of  King  Lycomedes,  among  whose  daughters  the 
boy  lived  disguised  as  a  girl.  But  Ulysses  discovered  him 
by  a  stratagem.  A.  in  the  Greek  campaign  against  Troy  ap- 
peared with  50  vessels  manned  by  his  followers,  the 
Myrmidons,  but  remained  sullen  and  inactive  during  a  great 
part  of  the  contest.  We  are  told  that  soon  after  the  fall  of 
Hector,  A.  made  a  contract  of  marriage  with  Polyxena,  the 
daughter  of  the  Trojan  king,  but  was  slain  by  her  brother, 
Paris,  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  where  the  marriage  should 
have  been  celebrated.  According  to  other  accounts  he  was  slain 
by  Apollo,  who  assumed  the  likeness  of  Paris  as  a  disguise. 

Achilles,  (Tatius,)  an  Alexandrian  rhetorician  and 
novelist  of  the  5th  c. 

Achilles's  Ten^don,  (Tendo  AchiUis,)  attaches  the 
soleus  and  gastrocnemius  muscles  of  the  calf  of  the  leg 
to  the  heel-bone.  It  is  capable  of  resisting  a  force  equal  to 
1,000  lbs.  weight,  and  yet  is  frequently  ruptured  by  the  con- 
traction of  these  muscles  in  sudden  extension  of  the  foot. 
Ancient  surgeons  regarded  wounds  or  serious  bruises  of  the 
A.  T.  as  fatal. 

Achilli,  (Giovanni  Giacinto,)  issued  the  best  Italian 
version  known  of  the  New  Testament.  He  was  at  first  a 
Dominican,  but  became  a  Protestant;  b.  1808. 
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ACHIMEXES— ACRE. 


Achim^enM,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
Ounrrai-etje^  much  cultivated  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers. 

A'ciioras  are  one  of  the  forms  of  pustules.  They  are 
most  common  on  the  faces  of  children,  and  their  secretion 
forms  those  large,  thick,  irregular  sct)>s,  resembling  dried 
honey,  which  are  so  common  on  children's  chins.  Their 
treatment  is  the  same  as  that  for  Ivpktioo,  (q.  v.) 

Achrom&tle,  f*  without  color,")  the  name  applied  to 
lenses  and  telescopes  through  which  objects  are  seen  free,  or 
nearly  so,  from  any  color-effect  produced  by  the  lenses  them- 
selves.  In  the  image  of  a  bright  surface  the  color-effect 
appears  as  a  fringe  around  the  edge.  Though  this  cannot  be 
wholly  done  away  with  by  the  so^^lled  A.  lenses,  it  can  be 
BO  reduced  as  to  be  unobjectionable.  See  LsNsn,  Acmo- 
MATic.  and  also  Abkmution. 

Acnromatic  Lsnset.    See  Lcxata,  Acrromatio. 

Achromatop'tta,  (from  Gr.  d  priv.,  Xf^f*^  *' color,**  and 
w^,  "sight,")  more  or  less  complete  inability  to  distinguish 
colors  from  each  other.  Also  called  ifiritochromacy,  Color 
Blindness,  Daltonism,  Idioptcy,  etc. 

Achtkanpelen,  (lit.  ''eight  parishes/')  town  in  the 
Netherlands,  in  the  prov.  of  Friesland ;  pop.  9,285. 

Acktyr^a,  Russian  town  in  the  prov.  of  Kharkov,  on 
the  Vorskla  River ;  pop  23,892. 

Ac^ids.  An  acid  is  a  chemical  compound  distinguished 
by  the  property  of  combining  with  bases  in  definite  propor- 
tions to  form  salts.  The  most  striking  characteristics  of  A. 
are  a  sour  taste  and  the  pi\>perty  of  reddening  vegetable 
blues.  They  are  also  mostly  oxidized  bodies;  and  at  one 
time  oxygen  was  thought  to  be  essential  to  an  acid  as  the 
name  oxtfgen  (the  acid-producer)  indicates.  Subsequent  ex- 
perience has  extended  the  definition.  Ther^  ia  an  important 
class  of  undoubted  A.  that  contain  no  oxygen ;  and  silex,  or 
flint,  which,  being  insoluble,  neither  tastes  sour  nor  reddens 
litmus-paper,  is  held  to  be  an  acid  because  it  combines  with 
bases  and  forms  compounds  like  acknowledged  A. 

A^ei  Seale,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  district  of  Catania. 
It  lies  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Etna,  on  the  coast,  where  the 
small  river  Act,  flowing  from  Etna,  enters  the  sea.  The 
town  is  built  of  lava,  is  defended  by  a  fortress,  and  contains 
a))out  85,04X)  inhabitants.  A.  R.  is  famed  for  its  mineral 
waters,  and  for  the  cave  of  Polyphemus  and  the  grotto  of 
Galatea  in  itj  vidnity. 

Acine'Bia*  (Or.  d  priv.,  and  luvifdic,  "  motion,*^  a  synonym 
for  paralysis  of  motion,  whether  partial  or  general. 

Ack^emuuin,  (Rudolph,)  a  native  of  Saxony,  in  Germany, 
(b.  1764,  d.  1834,)  went  to  London,  wnere  he  opened  a  re- 
pository of  the  fine  arts  in  the  Strand,  which  succeeded  welL 
He  introduced  the  art  of  lithography  into  England  and  was 
the  originator  of  the  **  Annuals,"  which  he  commenced  by  his 
Forget-me-not^  published  in  1828  and  following  years.  Eng- 
lish wood-engraving,  the  art  of  water-proofing  and  the  in- 
troduction of  gas-light  into  shops  were  greatly  promoted  by 
this  enterprising  German. 

Acknowredgment,  a  declaration  before  some  author- 
ized  person  of  the  authenticity  of  an  act  or  deed ;  also  the 
certificate  of  this  person  indorsed  on  the  instrument. 
Judges,  clerks  of  courts,  mayors,  justices  of  the  peace, 
commissioners  of  deeds  and  notaries  public  are  authorized  to 
take  As. 

Ac^ne  is  an  important  skin  disease.  The  sebaceous  folli- 
cles of  the  skin  are  the  primary  seat  of  the  affection. 
Their  natural  secretion  accumulates  in  their  interior,  and 
there  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  tendency  to  inflammation  of  the 
follicle  and  surrounding  tissue.  It  is  by  no  means  rare  to 
find  on  the  face  and  shoulders  of  young  persons,  about  or 
above  the  age  of  puberty,  a  number  of  black  spots,  each  of 
which  is  placed  on  a  slightly  raised  pale  base.  These  black 
points  are  called  comedones.  Interspersed  are  other  spots, 
with  the  base  more  raised  and  inflamed,  which  become 
more  or  less  perfect  pustules,  each  of  which  rests  on  a  com- 
paratively large  red  base.  In  some  of  the  inflamed  follicles 
coagulated  lymph  (to  use  the  old  phraseology)  is  thrown  out, 
and  a  small  hardened  mass  is  the  result.  According  as  one 
or  other  of  these  appearances  preponderates  we  have 
different  varieties  of  this  disease.  As  long  as  there  is  no 
inflammation  the  treatment  simply  aims  at  favoring  the 
e«*cape  of  the  contents  of  the  sebaceous  follicles  by  rubbing 
the  face  and  other  affected  parts  with  cold  cream  at  bed- 
ti.ae,  washing  the  next  morning  with  soap  and  water,  and 
gentle  subsequent  friction  with  a  soft  towel.  When  acute 
iiirlMmmation  is  present,  and  the  pustules  are  very  tender, 
t'lei-e  irt  no  better  application  than  tepid  water  with  or  with- 
out a  little  gelatine  in  solution,  and  subsequently  the  oint-  i 


ment   of  the    hypochlorite   of   sulphur    has    been   found 
useful. 

AotmrniBtm,  or  Watchman,  a  monkish  order  who  per- 
formed  services  day  and  night ;  founded  at  Constantinople  in 
the  5th  c. 

Aeonca'gna,  a  mountain  peak  in  the  Andes ;  it  is  the 
highest  in  ChiU ;  h.  22,296  ft. 

Aeonca^gtta,  a  Chilian  prov..  It  has  dry  climate  and 
slight  ve^tation;  area  5,840  sq.  m.,  pop.  154,588. 

Ae^omtO,  a  very  poisonous  plant,  used  medidnally; 
native  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  the  Bocky  Mountains ;  known  as 
monks-hood. 

Ae'omt,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Aroidetr, 
(see  Aarii,)  or,  according  to  other  botanists,  of  the  natural 
order  Orontiacea,  which  is  regarded  as  a  connecting  link 
between  Aroidea  and  Juneea,  The  plants  of  this  genus  have 
a  leaf-like  scape,  which  bears  upon  its  side  a  dense,  cylind- 
rical, greenish  spike  of  flowers,  with  six-partite  herbaceous 
perianth  and  six  stamens  in  each  flower.  To  this  genus  be- 
longs the  sweet  flag,  (A,  ealamtu^)  which  was  long  ago 
brought  from  Asia,  and  in  the  15th  c  was  planted  in  the 
gardens  of  princes  and  rich  men,  but  has  now  become 
naturalized  in  both  continents,  growing  in  marshes  and 
ditches.  Its  root  {rhuome)  is  perennial,  divided  into  long  joints 
about  the  thickness  of  the  thumb,  has  a  bitterish  acrid  taste, 
and  is  very  aromatic.  It  is  a  powerful  medicine  of  transient 
tonic  effect,  occasionally  used,  especially  in  cases  of  weak 
digestion.  In  many  places  on  the  Continent  it  is  to  be  found 
in  every  confectioner^s,  cut  into  slices,  and  prepared  with 
sugar. 

Aooiylad'oiiailS  Planto,  {Aeotyledonet  of  Jussieu,) 
one  of  the  great  primary  classes  into  which  the  vegetable 
kingdom  is  divided,  according  to  the  structure  of  the  seed 
and  the  whole  development  therewith  connected.  The  class 
of  Acotylfdones  contains  those  plants  which,  in  the  Linnsean 
system,  form  the  class  Cryptogamia.  It  consists  partly  of 
Acrogenoua  FlantM^  as  ferns  and  mosses,  and  partly  of  T^iU 
loffenouM  Ptantt^  as  lichens,  fungi,  and  algsa. 

Aeou'tiCB  (Gr  oKovo,  **I  hear")  is  the  science  of  sound. 
This  part  of  physics  is  often  treated  in  connection  with  the 
atmosphere — an  arrangement  that  seems  inappropriate ;  for 
the  atmosphere  is  only  the  most  common  conductor  of  sound, 
and  every  substance,  whether  solid  or  fluid,  is  capable,  as 
well  as  air,  of  sounding  itself,  or  of  conveying  the  sound  of 
other  bodies.  A.  is  rather  a  part  of  the  science  of  motion. 
The  chief  subjects  treated  of  in  A.  are :  (1)  Musical  sounds, 
or  notes.  Here  the  question  is  concerning  the  absolute  and 
relative  velocities  of  the  vibrations,  and  those  modifications, 
called  temperament,  to  which  their  original  proportions  are 
subjected  for  the  practical  purposes  of  music  (2)  The  origin 
of  sound  and  the  laws  which  guide  the  vibrations  of  sounding 
bodies,  and  which  give  rise  to  different  phenomena  in  different 
substances.  (8)  The  propagation  of  sound,  as  well  through 
the  air  and  other  gases  as  through  solids  and  liquids ;  and 
the  reflection  of  sounds  or  echoes.  (4)  Perception  of  sound, 
or  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  ear.  Pythagoras  and 
Aristotle  were  aware  of  the  way  that  sound  is  propagated 
through  the  air,  but  as  a  science,  independent  of  its  applica- 
tion to  music,  it  belongs  almost  entirely  to  modem  times. 
Bacon  and  Galileo  laid  the  foundation  of  this  new  mathemat- 
ical science.  Newton  showed  by  calculation  how  the  propa- 
gation of  sound  depends  upon  the  elasticity  of  the  atmosphere 
or  other  conducting  medium. 

Acqnack'anoiiCk,  twp.  of  Passaic  Co.,  N.  J. ;  its  pop.  is 
2,562. 

Acqnavi^Ta,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  prov.  of  Bari ;  pop. 
7,619. 

Acqnavi'va,  (Claudio  db,)  a  famous  General  of  the  Order 
of  Jesuits  ;  d.  1615. 

Ac'qni,  (Lat.  Agttae  Statiellce,)  a  walled  town  of  N.  Italy, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bormida,  18  m.  from  Alessandria. 
It  derives  its  name  from  its  hot  sulphur  springs,  which  were 
known  to  the  Romans;  pop.  11,300. 

Acquittal,  employed  in  Law  to  expresf ( the  removal  of  a 
charge  of  crime. 

A  ere.  The  word  is  identical  with  Lat  ager^  Gr.  offroM^  **  a 
field ; "  the  Ger.  acker  means  both  a  field  and  a  measure  of 
land.  Most  nations  have  some  measure  nearly  corresponding ; 
originally,  perhaps,  the  quantity  which  one  plow  could  plow 
in  a  day  ;  uniformity,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  looked  for.  The 
English  statute  A.  consists  of  4,840  sq.  yds.  The  chain  with 
which  land  is  measured  is  22  yds.  1.,  and  a  sq.  chain  will 
contain  22  by  22,  or  484  yds. ;  so  that  10  sq.  chains  make  an 
A.    The  A.  is  divided  mto  4  roods,  a  rood  into  40  perche^ 
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and  a  percn  contains  80J  sq.  yds.  The  Scotch  A.  is  larger 
than  the  Englixh,  and  the  Irish  than  the  Scotch;  121  Irish 
As.  =  196Enccli8h  neariy;  48  Scotch  As. =61  English.  The 
following  table  shows  the  values  of  the  more  important  cor- 
respondmg  measures  compared  with  the  English  A.  The 
German  morgen  below  are  becoming  obsolete,  as  the  German 
Empire  has  adopted  the  French  metrical  system. 

Pm«f«  JUtUe  Morgen..  0.68 
^^^^***'  1  Great  Moi|en. .  1.40 

Russia,  Dedatina. 2.70 

Sardinia,  Giumate 0.98 

Saxony,  Morgen 1.86 

Spain,  Fanegada 1.U6 

Sweden,  Tunneland 1.13 

Switzerland,  Faux 1.62 

'*       Geneva,  Arpent  1.27 

Tuscany,  Saocata 1.27 

United  States,  Eng.  acre. .  1.00 
Wurtemberg,  Morgen  ...  2.40 
Roman  Jugerum  (ancient)  0.66 
Greek  Pletnron  (ancient).  0.28 


English  Acre 1.00 

Scotch      *•    1J87 

Irish         **    1.62 

Austria.  Joch 1.42 

Baden,  Morgen  or  acre. . .  0.80 
Belgium,  Hectare  (Fr.)...  2.47 

«__,^  \  Hectare 2.47 

^^^^^^ }  Arpent 0.99 

Hambnrg,  Morgen 2.88 

Hanover 0.64 

HoUand 2.10 

Naples,  Moggla 0.83 

Poland,  Morgen 1.38 

Portugal,  Geira 1.43 


Acrelins,  (Israel,)  was  sent  to  take  charge  of  the  Swed- 
ish congregations  on  the  Delaware,  1749;  b.  1714,  d.  1800. 

A'cre,  St.  Jean  d\  the  biblical  Accho,  known  as  Ptole- 
mais  in  the  Middle  Ages,  is  a  sea-port  on  the  coast  of  Syria, 
not  far  from  the  base  of  Mount  Carmel,  and  contains  10, 0(H) 
inhabitants.  In  1004  it  was  taken  by  the  Genoese;  in  1187, 
by  the  Sultan  Saladin  ;  afterward  it  became  the  chief  landing- 
place  of  the  Crusaders,  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  of  the  Order 
of  St.  John ;  next,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Egyptians ; 
and  in  1617  was  captured  by  the  Turks ;  in  1799  it  was  be- 
sieged by  the  French  for  61  days,  but  was  successfully  de- 
fended. In  1832  it  was  stormed  by  Ibrahim  Pasha,  son  of 
the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  and  continued  in  his  possession  till  it 
was  taken  in  1840  by  a  combined  English,  Austrian,  and 
Turkish  fleet 

A'cri,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  prov.  of  Cosenza ;  pop. 
10,717. 

Acritochro'macy,  another  name  for  Achromatopsia, 
Color-Blindness,  Daltonism,  (q.  v.)  etc 

Ac^robat,  a  word  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  nearly  syn- 
onymous with  rope-dancer.  It  literally  signifies  one  who 
walks  on  tiptoe,  (akron^  "  an  extremity,"  and  baino^  "  I  go,") 
and  is  employed  to  designate  those  who  perform  difficult 
feats,  vaulting,  sliding,  tumbling,  and  dancing  on  a  slack  or 
tight-rope,  etc. 

Acrob^ata,  marsupials  found  in  Australia,  one  species  of 
which,  the  **  pigmy  acrobat,"  resembles  the  flying  squirrel. 
L.  including  tail)  4  in. 

Acrocerau^ma,  a  chain  of  mountains  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Greece,  the  modem  name  of  which  is  Chimara.  The  Acroce- 
r.iunian  promontory,  extending  far  into  the  sea,  is  called  Cape 
Linguetta. 

Ac^ro-Corin^thiui,  the  hill  near  the  city  of  Corinth  on 
which  stood  its  Acropolis,  or  capitol.  It  commanded  views 
over  a  large  portion  of  Greece. 

Acrogr6noil8  Plants  (Gr.  "  growing  at  the  summit")  are 
plants  in  which  the  structure  of  the  stem  is  acrogenow,  i.  e., 
in  which  the  vascular  bundles  are  developed  simulta- 
neously, and  not  in  succession,  the  stem  increasing  by  the 
coherence  of  the  bases  of  the  leaves  and  by  elongation  at  the 
summit.  In  a  transverse  section  of  the  stem  a  circle  of  vas- 
cular tissue  is  found  near  the  circumference,  and  the  center 
is  composed  of  cellular  tissue,  some  portion  of  which  fre- 
quently disappears,  so  that  the  stem,  although  solid  when 
young,  becomes  hollow  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  its 
growth. 

Acro^eine  is  a  colorless,  limpid,  strongly  refracting  liq- 
uid, lighter  than  water,  and  having  its  boiling-point  at  about 
125*'.  It  constitutes  the  acrid  principle  produced  by  the  de- 
structive distillation  of  fatty  bodies,  and  is  in  part  due  to  the 
decomposition  of  glycerine.  It  is  best  prepared  by  distilling 
a  mixture  of  glycerine  and  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  the 
object  of  the  latter  being  to  effect  the  removal  of  the  element 
of  four  atoms  of  water  from  the  glycerine.  In  its  state  of 
vapor  it  is  extremely  irritating  to  the  eyes,  nostrils,  and  re- 
spiratory organs — a  property  to  which  it  owes  its  name.  The 
pungent  smell  given  off  by  the  smoldering  wick  of  a  candle 
just  blown  out  is  due  to  the  presence  of  A. 

Ac^roliths,  (Gr.  akrmi,  "  extremity, "  lithoa,  "  a  stone,") 
the  name  given  to  the  oldest  works  of  Greek  plastic  art,  in 
which  wood-carving  is  seen  in  transition  into  marble  statu- 
ary. 

Acron'ycal,  in  Astron.,  signifies  the  passing  of  the  me- 
ridian at  midnight  by  a  heavenly  body. 

Acrop'ollB,  the  highest  point  of  a  city.  Many  of  the  im- 
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portant  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  were  protected  by 
strongholds  so  named.  The  A.  occupied  a  lofty  position,  com- 
manding the  city  and  its  environs ;  inaccessible  on  all  sides 
except  one,  which  had,  for  the  most  part,  artificial  defenses. 


The  Acropolis  of  Athens. 

Among  the  most  celebrated  of  the  ancient  aeropole  was  that 
of  Argos,  whose  name,  Larissa,  indicates  its  Pelasgic  origin ; 
that  of  Messenia,  which  bore  the  name  of  Ithome ;  that  of 
Thebes,  called  Cadmea ;  that  of  Corinth,  known  as  the  Acro- 
Corinthus ;  but  especially  that  of  Athens,  which  was  styled 
pre-eminently  the  A. 

AcrOB'tic  is  a  Greek  term  for  a  number  of  verses  the  first 
letters  of  which  foUow  some  predetermined  order,  usually 
forming  a  word — most  commonly  a  name— or  a  phrase  or  sen- 
tence. Sometimes  the  final  letters  spell  words  as  well  as  the 
initial,  and  the  peculiarity  will  even  run  down  the  middle  of 
the  poem  like  a  seam.  In  the  A.  poetry  of  the  Hebrews  the 
initial  letters  of  the  lines  or  of  the  stanzas  were  made  to  run 
over  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  their  order.  Twelve  of  the 
Psalms  of  the  Old  Testament  are  written  on  this  plan.  The 
119th  Psalm  is  the  most  remarkable.  It  is  composed  of  22 
divisions  or  stanzas,  (corresponding  to  the  22  letters  of  the 
Hebrew  language,)  each  stanza  consisting  of  8  couplets ;  and 
the  first  line  of  each  couplet  in  the  first  stanza  begins,  in  the 
original  Hebrew,  with  the  letter  a/^A,  in  the  second  stanza  with 
bethy  etc.  The  divisions  of  the  Psalm  are  named  each  after 
the  letter  that  begins  the  couplets,  and  these  names  have  been, 
retained  in  the  English  translation. 

Acrote^rion,  (Gr.  "summit,"  or  "extremity,")  a  term 
in  Arch,  for  a  statue  or  other  ornament 
placed  on  the  apex  or  at  one  of  the  lower 
angles  of  a  pediment.  Some  understand 
by  A.  the  pedestal  on  which  such  orna- 
ment stands. 

Acs,  Hungarian  village  on  the  Dan- 
ube, scene  of  various  battles.  Has  a  fine 
palace  and  3,938  pop. 

Act,  in  the  Drama,  is  a  division  of  the 
general  plot  or  action  in  order  to  afford 
rest  to  the  audience  and  actors,  and  its  conclusion  is  usually 
marked  by  a  fall  of  the  curtain. 

Act,  in  Law,  has  various  meanings.  In  its  more  general 
acceptation  it  is  used  to  denote  the  solemn  accomplishment 
of  some  distinctive  proceeding,  as  when  a  person  executing  a 
legal  instrument  declares  it  to  be  his  act  and  deed.  And  to 
this  day  the  technical  term  to  signify  a  plaintiff  in  Scotch 
pleading  is  Actor — hence  also  Acts  of  Sederunt.  By  an  A. 
is  sometimes  meant  an  act  or  proceeding,  or  rather  the  record 
of  an  act  or  proceeding,  of  a  public  nature,  and  in  this  sense 
it  is  used  when  we  speak  of  an  A.  of  Congress.  This  use  of 
the  word  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  Romans,  who  em- 
ployed ^c^a  to  signify  special  public  official  transactions,  and 
oftener,  perhaps,  the  records  of  such  transactions.  The  Ger- 
mans use  Acten^  and  the  French  Ades,  to  signify  official  or 
legal  documents,  or  papers  generally.  The  title  Ada  has 
been  applied  in  modem  times  to  the  journals  or  records  of 
learned  societies.  But  the  word  A.  has  at  the  present  day 
several  precise  legal  applications,  the  principal  of  which  we 
now  proceed  to  explain:  A.  of  BankmptBy,  by  which  is 
meant  a  certain  ostensible  indication  of  insolvency  on  the 
part  of  a  debtor,  sufficient  to  bring  him  within  the  operation 
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of  the  bankrupt  laws.  (See  Bankrupt.)  A.  of  CongrMi. 
The  distribution  of  powers  under  our  Amer.  system  grants  to 
the  National  Legislature  complete  authority  to  frame  all  laws 
for  the  welfare  of  the  nation ;  while  the  legislation  of  the 
States  within  their  reserved  spheres  is  not  in  subordination 
to  the  General  Government,  unless  it  touches  some  question 
arising  under  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  U.  S.  The  gen- 
eral subjects  of  national  legislation  are  the  departments ;  the 
judiciary ;  the  army ;  the  navy ;  the  militia ;  arms,  armories, 
and  arsenals ;  diplomatic  and  consular  officers ;  seat  of  gov- 
ernment and  public  buildings ;  the  States ;  the  Territories ; 
civil  li^^hts;  citizenship;  the  elective  franchise;  the  f reed- 
men;  Imlians;  immigration;  naturalization ;  the  census ;  the 
public  lands ;  duties  upon  imports ;  internal  revenue ;  debts 
due  by  or  to  the  U.  S. ;  coinage ;  weights  and  measures ;  the 
currency ;  the  public  moneys ;  legal  tender ;  the  public  debt ; 
appropriations  ;  the  public  property ;  public  contracts ;  pub- 
lic printing ;  postal  service ;  foreign  relations  ;  commerce  and 
navigation ;  fisheries ;  merchant  seamen  ;  prizes ;  lights  and 
buoys;  coast  survey;  pensions;  public  health;  patents, 
trade-marks,  and  copyrights ;  bankruptcy  ;  national  banks ; 
rivers  and  harbors ;  railways ;  telegraphs ;  extradition ;  neu- 
trality ;  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures ;  insurrection ;  crimes ; 
slave-trade ;  guano  islands ;  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  An 
A.  of  Congress  must  be  passed  by  both  Houses  and  approved 
by  the  President  before  it  becomes  a  law.  A.  of  Oraoe  is 
the  name  given  to  an  old  Scotch  A.  for  the  maintenance  of 
poor  persons  imprisoned  for  debt.  It  is  usually  applied  in 
England  to  insolvent  As.,  and  general  pardons,  as,  e.  g.,  at 
tiie  beginning  of  a  new  reign.  A.  of  Indemnity  is  an  A. 
passed  for  omissions  on  taking  the  oaths  and  assurances  re- 
quired by  law  of  persons  admitted  to  any  public  office  or  em- 
ployment. A.  of  Parliament  is  a  resolution  or  law  passed 
by  all  the  three  branches  of  the  British  legislature— the  King, 
[or  Queen,]  Lords,  and  Commons.  A.  of  Settlement,  a  name 
given  to  the  statute  by  which  the  crown  was  limited  to 
the  family  of  her  majesty.  Queen  Victoria.  And  at  the 
same  time  it  was  enacted  that  whosoever  should  thereafter 
come  to  the  possession  of  tne  crown  should  join  in  the  com- 
munion of  the  Church  of  England  as  by  law  established. 
Tais  is  the  last  limitation  of  the  crown  that  has  been  made 
by  Parliament;  and  the  several  actual  limiutions,  from  the 
time  of  Henry  IV.  to  the  present,  clearly  prove  the  power  of 
the  King  and  Parliament  to  alter  the  succession.  A.  of  Tol- 
eration is  the  statute  by  which  persons  dissenting  from  the 
Church  of  England  (except  K.  Cs.  and  persons  denying  the 
Trinity)  were  relieved  from  such  of  the  As.  against  non-con- 
formists as  prevented  their  assembling  for  religious  worship 
according  to  their  own  forms,  or  otherwise  restrained  their 
religious  liberty,  on  condition  of  their  taking  the  oaths  of  al- 
legiance and  supremacy,  and  subscribing  a  declaration  against 
ti-ansubstantiation ;  and  in  the  case  of  dissenting  ministers 
subscribing  also  to  certain  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  The 
clause  of  this  A.  which  excepted  persons  denying  the  Trinity 
from  the  benefits  of  its  enactments  was  repealed  in  reign  of 
G^rge  III.  The  various  As.  of  Toleration  operated,  however, 
to  the  exclusive  benefit  of  Protestant  dissenters,  and  afforded 
no  relief  to  R.  Cs.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  the  progress 
of  emancipation  was  slower  and  more  reluctant.  By  the 
Catholic  Emancipation  A.,  however,  in  1829,  R.  Cs.  were  re- 
stored in  general  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  civil  rights,  be- 
ing only  excluded  from  holding  ecclesiastical  offices  and  cer- 
tain high  appointments  in  the  State ;  and  now  R.  Cs.  and  Jews 
are  relieved  from  all  enactments  calculated  to  oppress  them, 
and  are  thus  practically  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  the 
Constitution.  A.  of  'Uniformity  is  that  statute  which  en- 
acted that  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  as  then  recently  re- 
vised, should  be  used  in  every  parish  church  and  other  place 
of  public  worship  in  England,  and  that  every  school-master 
and  person  instructing  youth  should  subscribe  a  declaration 
of  conformity  to  the  liturgy,  and  also  to  the  effect  of  the  oath 
and  declaration  mentioned  in  the  A.  By  this  statute  2,000 
of  the  clergy,  who  refused  to  comply  with  its  provisions,  were 
deprived  of  their  preferments. 

Ac'ta  Divr^aa,  a  journal  published  in  Rome  by  author- 
ity of  Julius  Csesar,  containing  the  transactions  of  public  as- 
semblies. 

Ac'ta  Emditor^nm,  C  Acts  of  the  Leamed,'")  the  first 
literary  journal  of  Germany.  Founded  1682,  discontinued 
1782. 

Aetata,  a  genus  of  the  natural  order  Ranunculacece^ 
the  type  of  the  sub-order  A.,  distinguished  by  the  colored 
imbricated  calyx  and  indehiscent  succulent  fruit.  The  genus 
A.  has  4  deciduous  sepals,  4  petals,  and  a  single  baccate  carpel. 


Actn'on,  a  mythical  personage,  a  grandson  of  Cadmus,  was 
trained  as  a  hunter  by  Chiron.  Having  once  surprised  Di- 
ana while  bathing  in  a  fountain  he  was  changed  by  the  of- 
fended goddess  into  a  stag,  and  his  own  dogs,  not  knowing 
him,  tore  him  in  pieces. 

Ac'ta  Saacto^rom,  or  Mar^tymm,  C  Acts  of  Saints,  or 
Martyrs,")  the  collective  title  given  to  several  old  writings  re- 
specting saints  and  martyrs  in  the  Greek  and  R.  C.  Churches*, 
but  now  applied  especially  to  one  extensive  collection  begun 
by  the  Jesuits  in  the  17th  c,  and  intended  to  serve  as  a  bet- 
ter arrangement  of  the  material  found  in  ancient  works. 

Actin^ia,  a  genus  of  marine  animals,  belonging  to  the 
sub-kingdom  CSentercUa^  and  to  the  class  Adinozoa^  of  which 
latter  group  the  genus  is  thontighly  typical.  The  animals 
includ^  in  this  genus  are  familiarly  known  as  sea-anemones. 
They  are  found  attached  by  their  bases  to  rocks  and  stones, 
and  present  the  appearance  of  cylindrical  fleshy  bodies,  pos- 
sessing a  mouth  surrounded  by  numerous  tentacles  at  the 
free  extremity. 

Act^iniflm,  the  property  of  the  sun*s  rays  which  produces 
chemical  changes. 

Actinom^eter,  a  contrivance,  based  on  various  principles, 
intended  to  measure  the  chemical  rays  of  light 

Ac'tion,  in  its  large  and  general  sense,  means  a  judicial 
proceeding  before  a  competent  tribunal  for  the  attainment  of 
justice ;  and  in  this  sense  it  is  applied  to  procedure,  whether 
criminal  or  civil. 

Ac^unit  ancient  Gr.  town,  present  name  Azio,  where  the 
forces  of  Octavius  Cesar  were  victorious  over  those  of 
Mark  Antony,  81  B.  C. 

Action,  defensive  armor  made  of  leather  and  iron,  the 
shape  of  a  short-sleeved  shirt. 

Ac'ton,  Prince,  (Joseph,)  Prime  Minister  of  Ferdinand 
IV.  of  Naples,  was  the  son  of  an  Irish  physician ;  b.  in 
Besan^on  in  1787,  d.  1808. 

Ac'tor,  a  performer  of  plays,  a  class  originating  in  Greece 
an  I  considered  by  the  Romans  a  disreputable  class.  The 
first  English  As.  were  servants.  Monks  performed  miracle 
plays  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Acta  of  the  Apos'tles,  the  fifth  book  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  authorship  of  which  is  ascribed  by  tradition,  and 
with  the  highest  probability,  to  the  evangelist  Luke. 

Act^oary.  The  Actuarii,  in  ancient  Rome,  were  clerks 
who  recorded  the  <ieta  of  the  Senate  and  other  public  bodies. 
In  Europe  the  term  A.  is  applied  to  clerks  or  registrars  gen- 
erally, although  originally  it  was  used  only  in  courts  of  civil 
law  jurisdiction.  The  manager  of  a  joint-stock  company,  par- 
ticularly of  an  insurance  company,  is  also  known  as  an  A.  In 
the  U.  S.  the  term  is  chiefly  applied  to  the  manager  of  a  life 
insurance  company. 

Ac'npreSBlire,  a  mode  of  arresting  hemorrhage  from  cut 
arteries.  The  simplest  mode  of  practicing  it  may  be  thus  de- 
scribed :  The  needle  is  passed  through  the  flaps  or  sides  of 
the  wound,  so  as  to  cross  over  and  compress  the  orifice  of  the 
bleeding  artery,  just  as  in  putting  a  flower  in  the  lapel  of  one's 
coat  one  crosses  over  and  compresses  a  flower  stalk  with  a 
pin  pushed  twice  through  the  lapel.  The  middle  portion  of 
the  needle — the  only  part  of  it  which  is  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  fresh  surface  of  the  wound — bridges  over  and  com- 
presses the  artery  at  its  bleeding  orifice,  or  perhaps  a  line  or 
two  more  on  its  cardiac  side. 

Ac'npimctlire,  puncturing  or  pricking  with  a  needle, 
(aeuSy)  is  a  very  ancient  remedy,  and  one  practiced  extensively 
in  the  East  for  the  cure  of  headaches,  lethargies,  etc.  In  Eu- 
rope it  is  principally  employed  to  relieve  neuralgic  pains,  and 
those  of  chronic  rheumatism. 

Acnte'  Diseases  are  those  attended  with  danger,  and 
likely  to  terminate  favorably  or  otherwise  in  a  few  days  or 
weeks. 

A'da,  a  town  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  in  Hungary ;  pop. 
9,344. 

AdaAl^dia,  a  town  of  the  Felattah  country.  West  Africa, 
about  400  m.  S.-E.  from  Timbuctoo ;  pop.  about  24,000.  It 
is  in  lat.  18°  6'  N.  and  long.  1*>  8'  £.,  and  is  situated  in  a 
healthy  and  fertile  plain. 

Ada'gio,  a  slow  movement  or  measure  of  time  in  Mus., 
between  largo  and  andante.  In  our  more  extended  compo- 
sitions of  instrumental  or  chamber  music,  the  second  or 
third  movemerU  is  generally  marked  A.,  and  serves  as  a  con- 
trast with  the  rapid  and  energetic  movement  of  the  pre- 
ceding and  following  parts  of  the  sonata  or  symphony.  Tho 
A.  must  be  written  in  a  measure  of  time  which  will  afford 
scope  for  a  fiowing  and  expressive  slow  melody  with  a  grace- 
fully varied  accompaniment. 
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Adair^,  (James,)  for  40  yra.  traded  among  the  North 
American  Indians,  concerning  whom  he  oompoB^  a  treatise, 
1776. 

Adair^,  (John,)  b.  in  S.  G.  1769,  d.  May  19,  1840;  soldier 
in  War  of  Revolution ;  removed  to  Ey.  1 786 ;  efficient  officer 
in  Indian  wars  on  X.-W.  frontier.  In  the  Lower  House  of 
Ky.  Legislature  1793,  and  for  many  years  frequently 
Speaker.  In  War  of  1812,  as  aid  to  Gov.  Shelby,  com- 
manded  the  Kentuckians  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans; 
Gov.  of  Ky.  182(^-24;  U.  S.  Senator  1806-5;  Representative 
1831-83. 

Adal^  and  Ader.  The  name  Adax.  is  applied  by  geogra- 
phers to  the  flat  country  lying  between  Abyssinia  and  the 
Red  Sea»  from  Massowa  to  the  Bay  of  Tajurra.  Adel  would 
seem  to  designate  the  coast  country  from  Tajurra  to  Cape 
Gnardaf  ui,  part  of  which  is  known  as  the  country  of  the  So- 
mauli. 

Adalbert^,  Archbishop  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen  1048 ; 
papal  legate  to  the  North,  1060 ;  formed  an  ambitious  plan 
for  a  northern  patriarchate  composed  of  Germany  and  Scan- 
dinavia, which  was  frustrated  by  Harold  of  Norway  and  the 
Cardinal  Hildebrand ;  d.  1072. 

Ada^lia,  anc.  Attalia^  the  chief  sea-port  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Asia  Minor.  The  streets  rise  like  the  seats  of  a  theater 
up  the  slope  of  the  hill  behind  the  harbor;  pop.  18,0(X). 

Ad^am,  the  name  of  the  first  man,  and  the  father  of  the 
human  race. 

Adam',  (Apolphe  Charles,)  Fr.  composer ;  b.  Paris,  July 
24,  1803;  entered  the  Legion  of  Honor  1836;  member  of 
Institut  de  France  1844;  established  Th^Atre  National  1847 ; 
Prof,  of  Composition  in  the  Paris  Conservatoire  1849;  d. 
Paris  May  6,  1866.  He  left  no  less  than  81  operas  and  9 
ballets,  besides  4  cantatas  and  2  masses.  Le  PottUlion  de 
Longiumeau  is  his  most  successful  work. 

Ad'am,  (Alexander,  LL.D.,)  an  eminent  scholar,  teacher, 
and  author;  b.  in  Rafford,  Scotland,  1741 ;  d.  1809. 

Adam^  (Mme.  Juliette,)  a  versatile  and  vivacious  Fr.  au- 
thoress, b.  1836.  She  edited  for  some  yrs.  the  Paris  Nouvelle 
Bevuey  and  her  stUan  was  a  literary  center.  Hers  was  the 
personality  veiled  behind  the  nom  de  plume  '*  Count  Paul 
Vasili,"  whose  breezy  descriptions  of  the  society  of  certain 
European  capitals  created  such  a  furor. 

Ad'am,  (Robert,)  a  distinguished  architect ;  b.  at  Edin- 
burgh 1728,  d.  1792. 

Ad^am  of  Brvtuen,  an  old  historical  writer, whose  work, 
entitled  Geaia  HammenburgentU  EccleeitB  Pon/t/krum,  gives  a 
history  of  the  Archbishopric  of  Hamburg  from  788  A.D.  to 
the  death  of  Archbishop  Adalbert  in  1072 ;  d.  1076. 

Ad'amitM,  a  sect  of  fanatics  who  spread  themselves  in 
Bohemia  and  Moravia  in  the  16th  and  16  th  c.  One  Picard  is 
said  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  sect.  He  styled  himself 
Adam,  the  son  of  God,  rejected  the  sacrament  of  the  supper 
and  the  priesthood,  and  advocated  the  community  of  women. 
As  early  as  the  2d  c.  there  was  a  sect  of  Gnostic  tendency, 
called  A.,  who  sought,  by  abstaining  from  all  indulgence 
of  the  senses,  to  recall  the  state  of  innocence  men  were  in  be- 
fore the  fall.  They  therefore  rejected  marriage,  and,  in  order 
to  exercise  the  virtue  of  continence,  went  naked.  They  held 
that  for  those  who  had  once  attained  the  state  of  innocence, 
all  actions  were  alike  indifferent — neither  good  nor  evil.  This 
doctrine  led  directly  to  the  greatest  licentiousness. 

Adam^nan,  Saint,  of  the  early  Irish  Church,  was  a  states- 
man as  well  as  an  ecclesiastic.  In  679  he  was  elected  Abbot 
of  lona.  His  rule  over  that  conmiunity  was  not,  however, 
peaceful  and  fortunate.  He  adopted  the  Romish  or  orthodox 
views.  He  died  in  704.  He  wrote  a  life  of  St.  Columba, 
the  converter  of  the  Picts  and  founder  of  lona. 

Ad'ams,  a  town  in  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.,  has  manufactories 
of  cotton,  woolen,  iron,  paper,  etc. ;  contains  Mt.  Greylock,  the 
loftiest  point  in  Mass.,  8,606  ft.  h. ;  on  branch  of  Boston  and 
Albany  R.R.,  near  Fitchburg  R. R. ;  has  7  churches;  pop.  9,2 1 3. 

Ad^ams,  (Charles  Francis,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,)  son  of  John 
QniifCT  A.,  b.  1807 ;  nominated  by  the  Free  Soil  partv  for  the 
office  of  Vice-President  1848;  elected  M.C.  1858-60  by  the 
Republicans ;  Minister  to  England  1861-68 ;  and  one  of  the 
arbitrators  of  the  Alabama  Claims  1870.  His  position  in 
England  during  the  civil  war  was  a  most  difficult  one,  but  the 
duties  were  performed  with  tact  and  discretion.  He  was  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  in  Mass.  1876.  He 
became  eminent  both  as  a  statesman  and  a  political  economist ; 
d.  1886. 

Ad'ams,  (Charles  F.,  Jr.,)  b.  in  Boston  1835,  Brig.-Gen. 
during  the  civil  war,  and  speaker  and  writer  on  social  and 
political  subjects. 


Ad'ams,  (George  Madison,)  b.  in  Ey.  1887 ;  educated  at 
Center  Coll.;  officer  m  Union  Army  1861-66;  M.C.  1867-76; 
Clerk  of  House  of  Representatives  1876-79. 

Ad^ams,  (Hannah,)  one  of  the  first  Amer.  female  writers, 
and  the  first  person  buried  at  Mt.  Auburn,  b.  1766,  d.  1831. 

Ad'ams,  (Isaac,)  inventor  of  the  popular  printing-press 
known  by  his  name;  b.  in  N.  H.  1803,  d.  1883. 

Ad^ams,  (Rkv.  Jasper,)  Pres.  of  Charleston  Coll.,  S.  C,  of 
(Geneva  Coll.,  and  professor  at  West  Point;  b.  1793,  d.  1841. 

Ad'ams,  (John,)  the  second  President  of  the  17.  S.,  b.  at 
Braintree,  Mass.,  October  80,  1786,  was  descended  from  a 
Puritan  family  which  had  emigrated  from  England  to  Mass.  in 
1630.  Before  the  Revolution  A.  had  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  jurist.  He  was  sent  by  Mass.  to  the  Congress 
which  commenced  its  sittings  at  Philadelphia  in  1774.  With 
Lee  and  Jefferson  he  boldly  argued  for  a  separation  from  the 
mother  country;  and  Lee^s  proposition  of  a  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  carried  on  the  4th  of  July,  1 776.  A.  and 
Jefferson  had  been  appointed  to  draw  up  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  but  it  appears  that  Jefferson  was  the  sole  author 
of  it.  In  succeeding  yrs.  A.  was  employed  on  many  important 
negotiations  with  European  powers ;  among  others,  he  assisted 
Franklin,  Jay,  Jefferson,  and  Laurens,  in  1 782,  in  settling  the 
conditions  of  peace  with  England.  In  1 786  he  went  to  London 
as  the  first  embassador  from  the  Union.  He  published  in 
London  his  Defense  of  the  ConntUutwtut  of  Goverfunent  of 
the  United  States,  (1787.)  On  his  return  to  Am.,  in  the 
same  yr.,  he  was  elected  Vice-President  of  the  U.  S.,  and 
on  the  retirement  of  Washington  (in  1797)  became  Presi- 
dent The  enmity  of  the  Democratic  party,  which  had  already 
been  excited  against  him,  was  now  increased  by  the  measures 
which  he  judged  necessary  to  uphold  the  national  honor 
against  the  pretensions  of  France,  and  still  more  by  bis  de- 
cided favor  for  a  hereditary  aristocracy.  In  1801,  when  his 
term  of  four  yrs.  of  office  had  expired,  his  adversary,  Jefferson, 
was  elected  by  a  majority  of  eight  votes.  A.  now  retired  to 
his  estate  at  Quincy,  near  Boston,  where  he  occupied  himself 
with  agricultural  pursuits.  After  this  retirement  he  received 
many  proofs  of  respect  and  confidence  from  his  countrymen. 
When  86  yrs.  old  he  was  still  in  his  place  as  a  member  of 
the  convention  appointed  (1820)  to  revise  the  Constitution  of 
Mass.  D.  on  the  4th  of  July,  1826,  on  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  day  when  he  had  proclaimed  in  Congress  the  In- 
dependence of  the  United  States. 

Ad'ams,  (John,  LL.D.,)  noted  educator  of  Am.;  Principal 
of  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass. ;  b.  1772,  d.  1863. 

Ad'ams,  (John  Couch,)  distinguished  mathematician  and 
astronomer,  and  discoverer,  simultaneously  with  Leverrier,  of 
the  planet  Neptune,  (q.  v.,)  b.  near  Launceston,  in  Cornwall, 
1819;  appointed  Lowndean  Prof,  of  Astron.  in  Cambridge 
University  in  1868.  He  made  valuable  contributions  to  the 
theory  of  the  moon^s  motion,  the  perturbations  of  tho  Nov. 
meteor-stream,  etc.  As  director  of  the  Cambridge  Observa- 
tory  he  devoted  himself  to  the  observation  and  reduction  of 
the  stars  of  one  of  the  zones  of  Astronomische  Gesellschaft, 
(q.  v^    D.  1892. 

Ad'ams,  (John  Qcinct,)  the  sixth  President  of  the  U.  S. 
and  son  of  the  second  President,  was  b.  in  Mass.  July  11, 
1767.  In  his  boyhood  he  accompanied  his  father  on  an  em- 
bassy to  Europe,  and  passed  a  considerable  part  of  his  youth  in 
Paris,  at  The  Hague,  and,  lastly,  in  London.  When  his  father 
was  elected  President,  the  younger  Adams  was  sent  on  an  em- 
bassy to  Berlin,  and  traveled  through  Silesia.  Of  this  country  he 
gave  a  description  in  his  letters,  which  were  first  published  in 
the  Portfolio,  a  Philadelphia  journal,  and  afterward  translated 
into  French  and  German.  On  his  return  to  Am.  he  was  en- 
gaged as  Prof,  of  Rhetoric  at  Harvard  University,  and  chosen 
Senator  for  Mass.  By  Madison  he  was  sent  as  plenipotentiary 
to  Russia,  and  afterward  to  England.  On  this  embassy  he  took 
a  part  in  the  negotiation  of  peace  with  England,  and  assisted 
with  his  counsel  the  deputies  sent  from  Am.  to  Ghent.  When 
Monroe  was  elected  President  he  recalled  A.  from  Europe, 
and  made  him  Sec.  of  State.  On  the  retirement  of  Monroe 
from  office  A.  gained  the  Presidency  after  a  hard  contest 
against  Jackson,  in  Feb.,  1 826,  and  on  the  expiration  of  his 
term  of  office  retired  to  Quincy,  near  Boston,  but  in  1 830  was 
chosen  as  representative  of  his  district.  He  now  joined  the 
party  of  Abolitionists,  and  frequently  raised  the  whole  House 
of  Representatives  against  himself  by  his  incessant  petitions 
on  the  slavery  question.  On  one  occasion,  (in  1842,)  in  order 
to  assert  strongly  in  the  abstract  the  right  to  petition,  he  went 
so  far  as  to  present  a  petition  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Union ! 
This  was  misunderstood,  and  turned  against  him.  He  d.  at 
Washington  during  the  session  of  Congress  1848. 
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Ad'ams,  (John  R.,  D.D.,)  Amer.  Presb.  and  Cong,  clergy- 
man, teacher  in  PhilUpe  Academy,  and  chaplain  during  the 
civil  war;  b.  1821,  d.  1866. 

Ad'ams,  (Julius  Walker,)  Amer.  military  and  civil  engi- 
neer ;  Pres.  Amer.  Society  Civil  Engineers ;  Chief  Engineer 
of  Brooklyn,  and  writer  on  scientific  subjects :  b.  in  Mass. 
1812. 

Ad'ams,  (Nehemiah,  D.D.,)  Boston  divine  and  theological 
writer;  b.  1806,  d.  1878. 

Ad'ams,  (Samuel,)  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Amer. 
Revolution;  b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  1722.  He  displayed  on  all 
occasions  an  unflinching  zeal  for  popular  rights,  and  was,  by 
the  patriotic  party,  placed  in  the  Legislature  in  1766.  A.  was 
a  member  of  the  first  Congress,  and  signed  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  in  1776 ;  took  an  active  part  in  framing  the 
Constitution  of  Mass.,  and  was  for  several  yrs.  Pres.  of  the 
Senate  of  that  Sute.  He  held  the  office  of  Lieut.-Govemor 
from  1789  to  1794,  and  of  Governor  from  that  time  till  1797 ; 
d.  at  Boston  18u3. 

Ad^'ams,  (Stephen,)  the  nom  de  plume  of  Michael  May- 
brick,  an  Eng.  baritone  and  ballad  composer,  author  of 
Nan<^  Lee,  etc. ;  b.  in  Liverpool  1844. 

Ad^ams,  (William,  D.D.,  LL.D.,)  Presb.  clergyman,  re- 
ligious writer,  and  Pres.  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York;  b.  in  Conn.  1807,  d.  1880. 

Ad^ams,  (William  T.,  "  Oliver  Optic,")  a  popular  writer 
and  editor  in  the  field  of  literature  for  children ;  b.  in  Mass. 
1822;  d.  March  27,  1897. 

Ad'am'8  Brid^,  a  chain  of  shoals  extending  across  the 
Gulf  of  Manaar,  between  Ceylon  and  the  peninsula  of  Hindu- 
stan. 

Ad^am's  Peak,  the  name  given  by  Mohammedans,  and 
after  them  by  Europeans,  to  a  mountain  summit  in  the  S. 
of  Ceylon,  7,420  ft.  h.  The  native  name  is  Samanhela.  The 
cone  forming  the  summit  is  a  naked  mass  of  granite,  termi- 
nating in  a  narrow  platform,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  hollow 
6  ft.  l,  having  a  rude  resemblance  to  a  human  foot-step,  said 
to  be  the  foot-print  of  Adam  or  of  the  Hindu  god  Siva.  Multi- 
tudes of  devotees  frequent  the  spot. 

Ada'na,  a  Turkish  eyalet  or  prov.  in  the  S.-E.  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor,  derives  its  name  from  its  chief  city,  containing  45,000 
inhabitants.  The  city  is  distant  almost  30  m.  from  Tarsus,  on 
the  way  to  Aleppo,  commands  the  pass  of  the  Tarsus 
Mountains,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  between  Syria 
and  Asia  Minor. 

Adanson,  (Michel,)  a  celebrated  Fr.  botanist  and  savant, 
b.  at  Aix  1727,  d.  1806. 

Adanso^nia,  a  genus  of  the  natural  order  Sterculiacea, 
sub-order  Bombacece,  named  by  Linneeus  in  honor  of  the  bota- 
nist Adanson,  and  distinguished  by  a  simple  deciduous  calyx, 
a  very  long  style  with  numerous  stigmas,  and  a  woody  capsule 
containing  a  farinaceous  pulp.  The  only  known  species,  A. 
diffitata,  the  Baobab^  also  exiled  the  monkey-bread  tree,  is  a 
native  of  the  tropical  parts  of 
western  Africa,  but  now  intro- 
duced into  the  East  and  West 
Indies.  It  is  the  largest  known 
tree — not,  indeed,  rising  to  a  very 
great  h.,  but  exceeding  all  other 
trees  in  the  thickness  of  its  trunk, 
(20-80  ft.)  Even  its  branches 
(60-70  ft.  1.)  are  often  as  thick 

as  the  stems  of  large  trees,  and  they  form  a  hemispherical 
head  of  120-150  ft.  in  diameter;  their  outermost  boughs 
drooping  to  the  ground.  The  pulp  of  the  fruit,  which  is 
slightly  acid  and  pleasant  to  the  taste,  is  eaten  with  or  with- 
out sugar ;  and  the  expressed  juice,  mixed  with  sugar,  is  much 
esteemed  as  a  beverage,  being  very  refreshings  effectual  in 
quenching  thirst,  and  re^urded  as  a  specific  in  putrid  and  pes- 
tilential fevers.  The  bark  is  said  to  be  powerfully  febri- 
fugal. 

A^dar,  the  sixth  month  of  the  Jewish  yr.,  corresponding 
with  parts  of  our  Feb.  and  March. 

Aa'da,  (Lat  Addua,)  a  river  pf  Lombardy,  rising  in  the 
Rhsetian  Alps  above  Bormio.  It  formerly  bounded  the  republic 
of  Venice  and  the  duchy  of  Milan. 

Ad'dax,  a  large  antelope  of  North  Central  Africa,  with 
broad,  spreading  hoofs,  and  spiral  horns  8  to  4  ft.  1. ;  color 
milk  white,  with  a  black  patch  on  the  forehead  and  dark  brown 
mane. 

Ad'der,  a  common  Eng.  name  of  the  viper,  but  also  often 
vaguely  used  for  poisonous  serpents  of  the  family  Viperidag. 

Ad'dison,  (Joseph,)  the  son  of  an  eminent  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England;  b.  at  Hilston,  near  Amesbury,  in 
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Wiltshire,  1672.  He  was  originally  intended  for  the  Church, 
but  various  circumstances  conspired  to  draw  him  aside  into 
literature  and  politics,  the  principal  of  which  were  his  ac- 
quaintance with  Dryden,  who  honored  the  young  poet  with 
his  patronage,  and  his  intimacy  with  Lord  Somers,  whose  fa- 
vor he  gained  by  dedicating  a  poem  to  him  on  one  of  King 
William^s  campaigns.  The  battle  of  Blenheim,  which  occurred 
in  1709,  presented  a  brilliant  opportunity  to  him,  which  he 
did  not  fail  to  make  the  most  of.  The  ministry  wished  the 
victory  commemorated  in  verse,  and  A.  was  appointed  to  do  it. 
Lord  Grodolphin,  the  treasurer,  was  so  excessively  delighted 
with  the  first  half  of  the  triumphal  poem  that  before  the  rest 
was  finished  he  made  A.  a  Commissioner  of  Appeals.  He 
accompanied  Halifax  to  Hanover;  became  Under-Sec.  of 
State  in  1706,  and  in  1709  went  to  Ireland  in  the  capacity  of 
secretary  to  the  Lord-Lieut.,  where  he  also  obtained  the  office  of 
Keeper  of  the  Records,  worth  £800  a  yr.  In  the  same  yr. 
his  friend,  Steele,  commenced  The  Toiler,  to  which  A- 
soon  became  a  frequent  contributor.  On  the  1st  of  March, 
1711,  appeared  The  Spectator,  the  most  popular  and  elegant 
miscellany  in  Eng.  literature.  With  an  interruption  from  Dec. 
6,  1712,  to  June  15,  1714,  during  part  of  which  time  The 
Guardian,  a  similar  periodical,  took  its  place.  The  Spectator 
was  continued  to  Dec.  20, 1714.  A.'s  fame  is  inseparably  as- 
sociated with  this  periodical.  The  quality  of  his  genius  is 
now  determined  by  it,  rather  than  by  the  artificial  rhetoric  of 
his  CeUo.  He  was  the  animating  spirit  of  the  magazine,  and 
by  far  the  most  exquisite  essays  which  appeared  in  it  are  by 
him.  In  1718  appeared  The' Tragedy  of  Caio;  in  1716  he 
married  the  Dowager-Countess  of  Warwick,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing yr.  was  appointed  Sec.  of  State.  For  neither  of  his  new 
positions  was  he  at  all  suited.    D.  at  Holland  House  1719. 

Ad'dison's  Disease,  a  constitutional  malady,  character- 
ized by  great  weakness  and  anaemia,  with  deposits  of  pigment 
in  the  skin  and  some  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  accompanied 
by  or  depending  on  a  specific  morbid  change  in  the  supra- 
renal capsules.  There  is  little  hope  of  curative  treatment, 
but  the  progress  of  the  disease  may  be  retarded  and  the  pa- 
tient made  comfortable  by  rest,  careful  diet,  and  appropriate 
tonics. 

A^delaar,  (Cord  Sitirtsen,)  one  of  the  greatest  naval 
commanders  of  the  17th  c;  b.  in  Norway  in  1622,  and  in  his 
20th  yr.  was  employed  in  the  naval  service  of  Venice  against 
the  Turks.  In  1674,  under  Christian  V.,  he  took  command  of 
the  whole  Danish  naval  force  against  Sweden,  but  d.  suddenly 
at  Copenhagen  before  the  expedition  set  out 

Aa'elaide,  the  cap.  of  the  colony  of  South  Australia,  is 
situated  on  the  Torrens,  seven  m.  from  Port  A.,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  railway.  The  first  settlement  was  made  in 
1886.  Its  port  (Port  A.)  has  a  safe  and  commodious  harbor; 
pop.  133,252,  with  suburbs.  It  has  an  astronomical  and 
meteorological  observatory,  but  very  little  astronomical  work 
has  been  done  there,  the  director's  time  being  mostly  taken 
up  with  meteorological  studies. 

Adel^phia,  flower-stamens  collected  in  a  bundle ;  the  pre- 
fixes mfm,  di,  etc.,  mark  whether  there  is  one  bundle  or  more. 


Adelphla.  Monadelph.  Polyadelphla.      Diadelphus. 


A'delBberg^,  a  district  and  town  in  Camiola,  Austria,  in 
the  vicinity  of  which  is  a  large  stalactite  cavern  called  the  A. 
Grotto,  through  which  flows  a  rapid  stream.  This  cavern,  the 
largest  in  Europe,  is  divided  into  the  Old  and  the  New  grottoes ; 
the  former  is  858  ft.  in  1.,  the  latter,  8,550  ft  in  I.,  contains 
some  most  remarkable  stalactites.  A.  is  22  m.  S.-E.  of 
Trieste. 

A'delnn^,  (Joh.  Christoph,)  a  distinguished  6er.  linguist 
and  lexicographer;  b.  1732  in  Pomerania,  and  d.  1806  at 
Dresden,  where  he  had  held  the  office  of  chief  librarian. 

A'den,  a  peninsula  and  town  on  the  S.-W.  coast  of  Arabia. 
In  a  small  valley  which  forms  the  crater  of  a  submarine  vol- 
cano stands  the  town  of  A.,  which  is  also  named  from  the 
neighboring  promontory,  Bab-el-Mandeb,  or  the  Gate  of  Man- 
deb.  It  was  styled  by  the  native  Arabs  Aden,  or  Eden  (Para- 
dise) on  account  of  its  fine  climate  and  great  commerce,  for 
which  it  was  celebrated  from  the  oldest  times.    It  enjoys  a^ 
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most  perpetual  suiifihiiie ;  a  cloudy  day  is  of  rare  occurrence ; 
tiie  heat  is  pleasantly  tempered  by  the  sea-breezes,  and  the 
inhabitants  are  generally  healthy.  A.  is  of  great  importance 
in  a  mercantile  and  nautical  point  of  view,  having  a  position 
between  Asia  and  Africa  like  that  of  Gibraltar  between  Eu- 
rope and  Africa.  The  population  and  resources  of  the  place 
have  rapidly  increased  since  1888,  and  the  opening  of  the 
Suez  Canal  in  1869  gave  it  a  great  impetus;  pop.  44,079, 
gathered  from  every  nation  under  heaven.  The  pUce  is  a 
British  possession. 

AdJAiii'tis  and  An^^ioleiici^tis  are  the  terms  employed 
in  Medicine  to  indicate  inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  ghmds 
and  inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  respectively.  Al- 
though there  is  plenty  of  evidence  from  the  examination  of 
the  dead  body  that  inflammation  of  the  lymphatics  may  occur 
internally,  it  is  only  observed  in  the  living  subject  in  connec- 
tion with  the  skin,  or  an  ulcerated  surface.  The  disease  usu- 
ally originates  in  an  open  wound  directly  infected  by  some 
morbid  matter;  but  more  commonly  by  some  irritating  or 
poisonous  matter  from  without,  or  some  gaseous  matter.  The 
inflammation  that  is  thus  set  up  in  the  lymphatics  always  ex- 
tends upward  from  the  wound,  and  may  be  traced  by  lines  of 
redness  following  the  course  of  these  vessels,  and  not  of  the 
veins,  and  terminating  where  the  inflamed  vessels  enter  a 
gland.  The  constitutional  symptoms  attending  an  attack  of 
acute  inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  (angeioUucitu) 
are  often  severe.  Many  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  life  perpet- 
ually expose  manual  laborers  and  others  to  this  painful  affec- 
tion. In  the  way  of  prevention  the  practice  of  smearing  the 
hands  with  oil  or  grease  before  touching  noxious  fluids  is  found 
to  prevent  the  mischief  which  might  arise  from  absorption  by 
a  cut  or  sore,  and  is  a  useful  precaution  in  dissection  and  in 
post-mortem  examinations;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  timely  application  of  a  layer  of  collodion  or  of  court- 
plaster  might  avert  many  attacks  of  inflamed  absorbents. 
When  symptoms  of  this  form  of  inflammation  supervene,  the 
wound  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed,  by  being  laid  more 
open  if  all  its  parts  are  not  freely  exposed,  and  then  put  un- 
der a  stream  of  water,  syringed,  or  soaked  in  a  hot  bath,  as 
may  seem  most  suitable.  If  recent  or  punctured,  it  should 
be  sucked,  and  then  freely  touched  with  a  pencil  of  nitrate 
of  silver;  if  flabby,  it  should  be  treated  with  a  stimulating 
lotion  of  sulphate  of  zinc  or  of  copper ;  if  fetid,  it  should  be 
wrapped  in  a  solution  of  Condy^s  Fluid,  or  in  chlorinated  lo- 
tions ;  and  if  sloughy,  it  should  be  covered  with  Peruvian  bal- 
sam and  a  poultice  of  linseed  meal,  charcoal,  or  yeast.  A  lo- 
tion of  lead-water  and  laudanum  on  lint  kept  constantly  wet 
should  be  applied  over  the  inflamed  lymphatic,  as  shown  by 
the  lines  of  redness.  Due  attention  must  at  the  same  time  be 
paid  to  the  general  condition  of  the  system,  and  especially  to 
the  condition  of  the  intestinal  secretions. 

Ade'nooele  is  the  term  now  employed  in  Surgery  to  indi- 
cate a  kind  of  new  growth  in  the  female  breast,  the  tissue  of 
which  closely  resembles  the  breast-tissue  itself.  It  is  synony- 
mous with  the  terms  "  Chronic  Mammary  Tumor,"  **  Hydatid 
Disease  of  the  Breast,"  *'  Serocystic  Sarcoma,"  etc.  The  di- 
versity of  names  indicates  the  diversity  of  the  outward  forms 
seen  in  these  growths. 

Ader'no,  anc.  Adrannmy  a  town  of  Sicily,  situated  at  tlie 
base  of  Mount  Etna ;  pop.  20,168. 

A^dersbach  Socks,  a  remarkable  labyrinthine  group  of 
sandstone  rocks,  situated  near  the  village  of  Adersbach,  in 
Bohemia. 

Adhe^sion  is  the  species  of  attraction  that  is  manifested 
between  separate  bodies  when  their  surfaces  are  brought  to  a 
considerable  extent  into  close  contact.  It  is  nearly  allied  to 
cohesion.  A.  is  seen  in  the  case  of  two  solid  bodies 
when  their  polished  surfaces  are  laid  on  one  another ;  but  it 
acts  more  powerfully  between  solids  than  fluids,  owing  to 
their  intimate  contact.  We  have  instances  of  this  in  the  film 
of  water  adhering  to  any  body  dipped  in  that  fluid,  and  in 
water  running  down  the  side  of  an  inclined  vessel  from  which 
it  is  being  poured. 

Adhe  Sion,  in  Pathology,  is  when  two  surfaces  of  a  living 
body  become  united.  If  they  have  been  separated  by  the  cut 
of  a  sharp  instrument,  and  are  immediately  and  accurately 
pbiced  in  apposition  to  each  other,  they  may  adhere  at  once 
without  any  apparent  bond  of  union.  But  generally  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  part  pour  out,  between  the  surfaces,  a  fluid, 
consisting  of  the  watery  part  of  the  blood,  holding  fibrine  in 
solution.  The  liquid  part  of  this  is  re-absorbed  or  escapes 
from  the  wound,  leaving  the  fibrine,  in  which  cells  are  first 
developed  and  then  blood-vessels ;  it  is  now  a  living  tissue,  and 
forms  a  uniting  medium  between  the  sides  of  the  wound. 


Adiapll^oritM,  those  who  agreed  with  Melanchthon  in 
submitting  to  an  unperial  edict  called  the  Interim,  1648. 

A'dicpe,  after  the  Po  the  most  important  river  in  Italy, 
rises  in  the  Rhsetian  Alps.  It  is  rapid,  and  subject  to  sudden 
swellings  and  overflowings,  which  cause  great  damage  to  the 
surrounding  country.  During  the  Italian  wars  its  banks 
were  repeatedly  the  scenes  of  bloody  engagements.  Its  1. 
is  about  250  m.;  its  b.  in  the  phiin  of  Lombardy,  650 
ft.;  its  depth,  from  10  to  16  ft  It  is  navigable  as  far  as 
Trent,  but  the  navigation  is  rendered  extremely  arduous  on 
account  of  the  swiftness  of  the  current 

Adip'ic  Ac^id  is  a  dibasic  acid  of  the  oxalic  series,  and  is 
obtained  in  the  form  of  white,  opaque,  hemispherical  nodules 
(which  are  probably  aggregations  of  small  crystals)  by  the  ox- 
idizing action  of  nitric  add  on  oleic  acid,  suet,  spermaceti,  and 
other  fatty  bodies. 

AdipOOere^  (Lat  adeps,  **fat,"  and  eera,  "  wax,")  a  sub- 
stance  resembling  a  mixture  of  fat  and  wax,  and  resulting 
from  the  decomposition  of  animal  bodies  in  moist  places  or 
under  water. 

Adipose  Tis^sne  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  animal  membrane 
or  tissue,  consisting  of  an  aggregation  of  minute  spherical 
pouches  or  vesicles  filled  with  fat  or  oil.  The  tissue  itself  is 
organic  and  vital,  the  vesicles  secreting  the  fatty  matter  from 
the  capillary  blood-vessels  with  which  they  are  surrounded ; 
the  secreted  product,  or  fat,  is  inorganic,  and  devoid  of  vitality. 
The  A.  T.  differs  from  cellular  or  filamentous  tissue  in  having 
the  vesicles  closed,  so  that  the  fat  does  not  escape  even  when 
fluid.  A  dropsical  effusion,  which  infiltrates  the  filamentous 
tissues,  does  not  affect  the  A.  T.  There  is  a  considerable 
layer  of  A  T.  immediately  under  the  skin ;  also  around  the 
large  vessels  and  nerves,  in  the  omentum  and  mesentery, 
around  the  kidneys,  joints,  etc. 

Adiron^dack  MoanVains,  hi  the  northern  part  of 
N.  Y.,  famous  for  fish  and  game,  for  picturesque  scenery, 
and  numerous  romantic  lakes,  are  a  favorite  summer  resort 
greatly  frequented  by  tourists.  Highest  peak,  Mt  Marcy, 
5,870  ft.  above  sea  level 

Adit,  a  passage  horizontally  hito  a  mine.  See  Mines 
AND  Mining. 

Ad^Jective  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  classes  into  which 
grammarians  have  divided  words.  An  A.  is  so  called, 
not  so  much  from  its  being  added  to  a  substantive,  as  because 
it  cdde  to  the  meaning,  or  more  exactly  describes  the  object, 
than  the  simple  substantive  or  general  name  does.  Lan- 
guages differ  much  in  their  way  of  using  As.  In  En- 
glish the  usual  place  of  the  A  is  before  the  noun.  This 
is  also  the  case  in  Grerman ;  but  in  French  and  Italian  it 
comes  after.  In  these  languages,  again,  the  A  is  varied  for 
gender,  number,  and,  in  the  German,  for  case.  In  English  it 
is  invariable,  and  in  this  simplicity  there  is  a  decided  superi- 
ority, for  in  modem  languages  these  changes  in  the  A  serve 
no  purpose.  The  only  modification  the  English  A.  is  capable 
of  is  for  degrees  of  comparison. 

Adjoum^ment,  postponement  till  another  time;  espe- 
cially applied  to  legislative  bodies  as  distinguished  from 
pror(]«|ation. 

A4jndica^tion  is  a  technical  term  used  to  denote  the 
judicial  determination  at  a  certain  stage  of  proceedings  in 
bankruptcy. 

AdjnsVment,  in  the  law  of  insurance,  is  the  ascertain- 
ing the  exact  amount  of  indemnity  which  the  party  insured 
is  entitled  to  receive  under  the  policy,  and  fixing  the  propor- 
tion of  loss  to  be  borne  by  each  underwriter.  The  nature 
and  amount  of  damage  being  ascertidned,  an  indorsement  is 
made  on  the  back  of  the  policy,  declaring  the  proportion  of 
loss  falling  on  each  underwriter,  and.  on  this  indorsement  be- 
ing signed  by  the  latter,  the  loss  is  said  to  have  been  ad- 
justed. 

Ad^Jntant^  as  the  derivation  of  the  word  implies,  (a^u 
vare^  **  to  help,")  is  the  title  of  an  offiloer  who  assists  the 
commanding  officer  of  a  garrison  or  regiment  in  all  the 
details  of  duty.  He  receives  orders  and  promulgates  them 
to  the  several  companies;  he  inspects  escorts  and  guards 
before  proceeding  on  their  duty ;  attends  to  the  drill  of  re- 
cruits; is  accountable  for  the  keeping  of  the  regimental 
books,  and  ought  to  note  every  infraction  of  established 
rules.  An  A.-Gen.  performs  analogous  duties  for  the  general 
of  an  army.  He  keeps  an  account  of  the  strength  of  each 
regiment,  distributes  the  order  of  the  day,  and  sees  the  troops 
drawn  up  for  action. 

Ad^jntant  Bird,  (Ciconia  Argala,)  a  bird  closely  allied 
to  the  stork,  made  by  some  naturalists  the  type  of  a  separate 
genus,  Argala.     It  is  a  native  of  the  warmer  parts  of  India. 
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In  its  erect  attitude  it  is  about  five  feet  h. ;  its  extended 

wings  measure  14  or  15  ft.  from  tip  to  tip;  its  head  and 

neck   are    nearly    bare;    a    sausage-like 

pouch  hangs  from  the  under  part  of  the 

neck ;  the  bill  is  of  enormous  size.    It  is 

very  voracious,  swallows  a  cat  or  a  leg  of 

mutton  quite  readily,  and  is  of  great  use 

in  devouring  snakes,  lizards,  and  all  sorts 

of  offal.    It  sometimes  catches  birds  upon 

the  wing.    Marabou  feathers  are  obtained 

from  the  under  side  of  the  wings  of  this        i  ^ 

bird,  and  of  another  very  similar  species   '     'v  ' 

which  inhabits  Senegal  .  ^^^feL^^ 

Adjygurh^,  a  town  of  British  India,  '^^rW^^ 
in  the  prov.  of  Allahabad.  A.  was  for  a  Adjutant  Bird, 
short  time  the  cap.  of  a  small  Mahratta 
state,  was  taken  by  the  British  under  Lieut-Col.  Martindell, 
in  1809,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  and  restored  to  its  pre- 
vious possessors,  who  were  Rajputs.  The  fort  is  800  ft. 
above  the  town,  which  is  480  ft.  above  the  sea;  pop.  about 
fi,0O0. 

Ad^er,  (Felix,)  a  well-known  lecturer  and  author;  b.  in 
Hesse,  Germany,  1851 ;  he  was  graduated  from  Columbia  Coll., 
New  York,  and  subsequently  studied  in  Berlin  and  Heidelberg. 
In  1874  he  was  appointed  Prof,  of  Hebrew  in  Cornell  Coll, 
and  in  1876  he  founded  in  New  York  the  Society  of  Ethical 
Culture.     He  is  the  author  of  Creed  and  Deed. 

Adler,  (Georo  J.,)  a  Ger.  savant^  Prof,  of  Philology  in 
the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  ;  b.  in  Leipsic  1821, 
d.  in  New  York  1868. 

Adler,  (Salvius,)  famous  Swedish  embassador  and 
diplomat  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War;  b.  1690,  d.  1652. 

Adlerberg:,  Connt,  (Vladimir  F.,)  held  important  posi- 
tions of  State  at  the  Russian  court ;  Gen.  of  the  army,  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Russian  Orders;  b.  1798.  His  sons,  Alex- 
ander and  Nicholas,  hold  positions  of  trust  in  the  Russian 
service,  Nicholas  having  been  Governor-Gen.  of  Finland  1866. 

Adlercrentz,  Connt,  (Carl  Johan,)  Swedish  general ; 
took  action  to  arrest  King  Gustavus  IV.,  thus  gaining  great 
favor  with  the  people;  b.  1757,  d.  1815. 

Ad  lib'itnm  is  a  musical  term  which  implies  that  the 
part  so  marked  may  be  performed  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
performer,  and  not  necessarily  in  strict  time.  Ad  lib.  also  in- 
dicates that  an  instrument  or  voice  may  be  dispensed  with 
thus:  '^Song  with  violin  <id  /t6.,"  the  violin  part  is  not 
obligatory.     See  Oblioato. 

Adnmiistra^tion,  in  Politics,  in  its  widest  sense,  is 
equivalent  to  the  executive  government  of  a  State,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  its  permanent  constitution,  and  embraces 
not  only  the  political  ministry,  but  all  the  offices  of  judica- 
ture, etc. 

Administra'tor.  A  person  appointed  by  the  probate 
court  to  settle  the  estate  of  one  dying  intestate.  If  the  deceased 
has  made  a  will  without  appointing  an  executor,  or  if  the 
executor  or  executors  appointed  refuse  to  serve,  or  die  leav- 
ing the  estate  unsettled,  the  person  appointed  to  administer 
it  is  called  the  A.  with  the  will  annexed. 

Ad'miral,  the  title  of  the  highest  rank  of  naval  officers. 
The  word  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  Arabic  JUmir  or  Amir,  a  lord  or  chief:  Amir-al-Mu- 
menim,  "Commander  of  the  Faithful;"  Amir-al-Omray 
**  Commander  of  the  Forces."  The  term  seems  to  have  been 
introduced  into  Europe  during  the  Crusades.  The  grades  of 
A.  and  Vice- A.  were  abolished  in  the  U.  S.  by  a  law  passed 
by  the  42d  Congress.  Succeeding  vacancies  were  not  filled, 
and  the  grades  thus  ceased  to  exist.  The  rank  of  A.  of  the 
U.  S,  Navy  was  Inst  held  by  David  D.  Porter. 

Ad^miralty  Conrt.  This  English  court,  whose  func- 
tions are  now  exercised  by  the  Probate,  Divorce,  and  Admi- 
ralty division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  constituted  in 
1878-75,  was  created  to  try  and  to  decide  maritime  causes. 
In  Am.  there  is  no  distinct  court  for  the  purpose. 

Ad'miralty  Droits  are  a  portion  of  the  hereditary 
revenues  of  the  British  crown,  arising  from  enemies*  ships 
detained  in  the  prospect  of  a  declaration  of  war,  or  coming 
into  port  in  ignorance  of  a  declaration  of  hostilities,  or  from 
such  ships  as  are  taken  by  non-commissioned  captors,  the 
proceeds  of  wrecks,  the  goods  of  pirates,  and  the  like. 

Admis'sions,  certain  concessions  which  are  used  in  Law 
as  evidence  against  the  party  making  them,  or  against  his 
partners  or  his  heirs. 

Ado^be,  sun-dried  bricks  used  for  house-building  in 
Mexico,  Ariz.,  Calif.,  and  Cent.  Am. 

Adon'ic  Verse,  a  combination  of  a  dactyl  and  spondee. 


or  a  dactyl  and  a  trochee;  especially  adapted  to  lively 
poetry. 

Ado^nis,  a  mythical  personage  whose  beauty  as  a  youth 
so  attracted  the  love  of  Venus  and  Proserpine  that  they 
quarreled  about  the  possession  of  him.  Jupiter,  appealed  to, 
settled  the  dispute  by  deciding  that  A.  should  spend  part  of 
the  year  with  Venus,  and  part  with  Proserpine,  so  that  be 
lived  eight  months  of  the  year  in  the  upper  world  and  fotr 
in  the  under.  A.  was  afterward  kill^  by  a  boar  while 
hunting,  and  Venus,  coming  too  late  to  his  rescue,  changed 
his  blood  into  flowers.  A  yearly  festival  was  celebrated 
in  honor  of  A. 

Ado'nis,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Jtanun- 
culacea,  in  which  the  flower  has  five  sepals  and  five  to  ten 
petals  without  scales  as  the  base,  and  the  fruit  consists  of 
awnless  pericarps.  The  species  are  all  herbaceous — some  of 
them  annual  and  some  perennial  Several  are  natives  of 
Europe,  but  only  one,  A.  autumnalis,  sometimes  called 
Pheasant^s  Eye,  is  a  doubtful  native  of  Britain.  Its  bright 
scarlet  petals  have  obtained  for  it  the  name  of  FIm  A. 
their  color  having  been  fancifully  ascribed  to  their  being 
stained  with  the  blood  of  Adonis.     See  supra, 

Adop'tian  Controversy,  The,  was  an  echo  of  th« 
Arian  Controversy,  and  originated  about  the  end  of  the  8th  c. 
in  Spain,  the  country  in  which  the  doctrine  of  Arius  had 
longest  held  out  Elipandus,  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  ad- 
vanced the  opinion  that  Christ,  in  respect  of  his  divine 
nature,  was  doubtless  by  nature  and  generation  the  Son  of  God; 
but  that,  as  to  his  human  nature,  he  must  be  considered  as 
only  declared  and  adopted,  through  the  divine  grace,  to  be 
the  first-bom  Son  of  God,  (Rom.  viii,  29,)  just  as  all  holy  men 
are  to  be  adopted  as  sons  of  God,  although  in  a  loftier  sense. 

Adop^tion,  in  the  stricter  sense,  in  the  Roman  law, 
applied  only  to  the  case  in  which  a  person,  in  the  power  of 
his  father  or  grandfather,  was  transferred  to  that  of  the 
person  adopting  him.  Where  the  person  adopted  was 
already  emancipated  from  the  paternal  power,  and  was  re- 
garded by  the  law  as  his  own  master,  the  proceeding  was 
called  adrogation.  In  Greece,  where  there  was  nothing 
corresponding  to  the  paternal  power  of  the  Romans,  this 
distinction  did  not  obtain. 

Adonr^,  a  river  in  France,  rises  near  Tourmalet,  in  the 
Dept.  of  the  Upper  Pyrenees,  waters  in  its  course  of  200  m. 
the  Dept.  of  Gers  and  the  fertile  part  of  the  Dept.  of  Landes, 
and  enters  the  Atlantic  below  Bayonne.  It  receives  several 
tributaries,  and  is  navigable  to  the  extent  of  80  m.  Bag- 
ni^res-de-Bigorre,  celebrated  for  h«t  baths,  is  on  the  A. 

A^dowa,  a  town  of  Abyssinia,  the  cap.  of  Tigr4,  has  an 
extensive  transit  trade,  in  which  gold,  ivory,  and  slaves  are 
articles  of  importance;  pop.  about  8,000. 

A'dra,  anc.  Abdera,  a  sea-port  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov, 
of  Granada.  The  ancient  Abdera,  founded  by  the  Pheni- 
cians,  was  on  a  hill,  at  the  base  of  which  the  modern  town 
stands. '  Lead  mines  in  the  neighborhood  give  employment 
to  many  of  the  inhabitants ;   pop.  9,000. 

Adramy^ti,  the  ancient  Adramyttium,  sea-port  town  of 
Asia  Minor,  on  the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  88  m.  N.  of 
Smyrna;  pop.  8,000. 

Adras^tns,  a  king  of  Argos,  commander  in  the  war  of 
the  "  Seven  Against  Thebes." 

A^dria,  in  the  prov.  of  Rovif^,  northern  Italy,  is  situated 
between  the  river  Po  and  the  Adige,  contains  about  7,fi42 
inhabitants,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  being  one  of  the 
oldest  cities  in  Europe.  According  to  tradition  it  was 
founded  by  the  Pelasgi  1876  B.C. 

A'drian,  the  cap.  of  Lenawee  Co.,  Mich.,  noted  for  fine 
buildings,  mills,  and  car-shops.  Is  the  seat  of  Adrian  Coll., 
a  leading  educational  institution.  It  is  an  important  R.R. 
center  and  seat  of  trade ;  pop.  8,766. 

A^drian,  the  name  of  six  popes.  A.  IV.,  the  most 
noted,  was  an  Englishman,  the  only  one  of  that  nation  that  ever 
sat  in  the  papal  chair.  His  name  was  Nicholas  Breakspeare. 
He  was  a  native  of  Langley,  near  St  Albans,  became  first  a 
lay  brother  or  servant  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Rufus,  near 
Avignoi\,  in  1137 ;  was  elected  abbot,  and  in  1154  i*aised  to 
the  papal  see.  A.  was  at  first  on  friendly  terms  with  Fred- 
erick I.,  but  his  high  notions  of  the  papal  supremacy  led  to 
the  beginning  of  that  long  contest  of  the  popes  against  the 
house  of  Hohenstaufen  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the 
dynasty.  D.  at  Anagni  1159.  It  was  in  A.'s  time  that  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  advanced  by  Petrus  Lom- 
bardus,  was  established. 

Adriano^ple,  the  second  city  in  the  Turkish  Empire, 
was  founded  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian  on  the  left  bank  of 
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the  navigable  river  Uebnis,  (now  Maritza.)  Here  the  Sultang 
ruled  from  1866-1458,  when  Constantinople  was  made  the 
cap.  The  city  has  now  about  100,000  inhabitants,  the 
half  of  whom  are  Turks ;  2  palaces,  40  mosques,  24  public 
schools,  22  baths,  and  the  numerous  gardens  laid  out  on  the 
banks  of  the  Maritza  may  be  named  as  the  principal  features 
of  A. 

Adriatic  Sea,  a  large  arm  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  ex- 
tending in  a  N.-W.  direction,  between  the  E.  coast  of  Italy  and 
the  W.  coast  of  the  opposite  continent,  being  connected  with 
the  Ionian  Sea  by  the  Strait  of  Otranto.  In  the  N.  it  forms 
the  Gulf  of  Venice,  and  in  the  N.-E.  the  Gulf  of  Trieste ; 
while  on  the  Italian  side  it  forms  the  Bays  of  Ravenna  and 
Treraiti,  and  the  narrower  and  deeper  Gulf  of  Manfredonia. 
On  the  other  side  the  coasts  of  Illyria,  Croatia,  Dalmatia,  and 
Albania  are  steep,  rocky,  and  barren,  and  begirt  with  a 
chain  of  almost  innumerable  small  rocky  islands. 

Adnle,  an  ancient  town  on  the  Red  Sea,  was  the  port  of 
Axum,  (q.  ▼.) 

Adnl^lamiteB.  An  attempt,  in  the  year  1666,  by  the 
government  of  Earl  Russell  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  to  carry  a 


The  Gave  of  AduUam. 

measure  which  would  have  brought  about  a  sweeping  reduc- 
tion of  the  elective  franchise,  gave  occasion  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  more  moderate  Liberals  to  secede  from  the  Whig 
leaders  and  vote  with  the  Conservatives.  The  designation  of 
A.  was  fastened  on  the  new  party,  in  consequence  of  Mr. 
Bright  having,  in  the  course  of  debate,  likened  them  to  the 
political  outlaws  who  took  refuge  with  David  in  the  cave  of 
AduUam  (1  Sam.  xxii.  1,  2,)  a  comparison  taken  up  by  Lord 
Elcho,  who  humorously  replied  that  the  band  congregated  in 
the  cave  was  hourly  increasing  and  would  succeed  in  deliver- 
ing the  house  from  the  tyranny  of  Saul  (Mr.  Gladstone)  and 
his  armor-bearer  (Mr.  Bright) 

Adnl^tery  (Lat.  adiUterium)  has  been  well  defined  as 
"  the  voluntary  sexual  intercourse  of  a  married  person  with 
a  person  other  than  the  offender's  husband  or  wife."  By 
the  Roman  law  there  was  no  A.  unless  the  woman  was  mar- 
ried, and  the  same  was  the  rule  in  Athens.  It  was  in  this 
limited  form  also  that  A.  was  recognized  by  the  Mosaic  law. 
By  the  canon  law  the  husband  and  wife  were  placed  on  the 
same  footing;  and  this  view  has  been  adopted  by  all  the 
nations  of  modem  Europe.  In  the  State  of  N.  J.  it  has 
been  decided  that  a  married   man  does  not  commit  this 


crime  in  having  intercourse  with  an  unmarried  woman.  But 
such  has  not  been  the  prevalent  doctrine  in  Am. ;  and  it 
has  never  been  doubted  that  the  offense  necessary  to  justify 
the  sentence  of  divorce  is  committed  by  unlawful  sexual  in- 
tercourse equally  whether  the  particept  criminis  were  mar- 
ried or  single.  A.  was  recognized  as  a  crime  even  before 
Moses,  (Gren.  xxxviii,  24,)  and  it  is  probable  that  in  aflSxing 
to  it  the  punishment  of  death  (Lev.  xx,  10)  be  followed  the 
prevailing  custom.  A  very  remarkable  law  was  introduced 
for  the  trial  of  A.  by  causing  the  woman  suspected  to  drink 
the  bitter  waters  of  jealousy,  (Num.  y,  26.)  At  the  present 
day  it  is  punishable  in  Great  Britain  only  by  ecclesiastical 
censure ;  and  even  this  may  be  regarded  as  in  desuetude. 
But  when  committed  by  the  wife  it  is  regarded  as  a  civil  in- 
jury, and  forms  the  ground  of  an  action  of  damages  for 
criminal  conversation  (commonly  known  as  an  action  of 
crim.  con.)  by  the  husband  against  the  paramour.  It  has 
been  held  in  some  cases  in  the  State  of  N.  T.  that  a 
corresponding  action  may  be  maintained  by  the  wife.  In 
England,  Scotland,  and  in  all  of  the  U.  S.,  except  S.  C, 
A.  is  a  ground  for  absolute  divorce.    See  Divobci. 

Advance^ment,  a  legal  term 
referring  to  money  given  to  a  child 
in  expectation  of  a  future  division, 
and  to  be  deducted  from  that 
child^s  share  of  the  divided  estate ; 
expenditure  for  the  child's  main- 
tenance and  education  is  not  an  A. 
Advanqe'ment  of  Sd'ence, 
Ajsocia'tions  for  the,  the 
name  of  several  scientific  societies, 
national  in  their  scope,  which  meet 
once  a  year  in  the  different  cities 
of  their  respective  countries  for 
the  purpose  of  reading  scientific 
papers,  giving  an  opportunity  for 
scientific  men  and  l^eir  families 
to  make  each  other's  acquaintance, 
receiving  the  reports  of  conunit- 
tees  previously  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate certain  subjects,  appoint- 
ing new  committees  for  similar 
purposes,  and  memorializing  their 
governments  regarding  scientific 
matters  requiring  legslative  or 
executive  attention.  The  princi- 
pal associations  of  this  character 
are  the  British  and  Amer.,  founded 
in  1881  and  1847,  respectively. 

Ad'vent,  (Lat.  **  approach,"  or 
"  coming,")  a  term  applied  by  the 
Christian  Church  to  certain  weeks 
before  Christmas.  In  the  Greek 
Church  the  time  of  A.  comprises 
forty  days;  but  in  the  Romish 
Church,  and  those  Protestant 
Churches  in  which  A.  is  observed, 
only  four  weeks.  The  origin  of 
this  festival  as  a  Church  ordinance 
is  not  clear.  The  first  notice  of  A. 
as  an  appointment  of  the  Church 
is  found  in  the  Synod  of  Lerida, 
(624  A.D.,)  at  which  marriages  were  interdicted  from  the 
beginning  of  A.  until  Christmas.  The  four  Sundays  of  A.,  as 
observed  in  the  Romish  Church  and  the  Church  of  England, 
were  probably  introduced  into  the  calendar  by  Gregory  the 
Great. 

Ad'ventists,  a  Christian  sect  in  the  U.  S.,  which 
had  its  origin  in  the  teachings  of  Rev.  William  Miller 
just  prior  to  1843.  Mr.  Miller  taught  that  in  1843 
Christ  would  make  his  second  advent  into  this  world. 
He  preached  tliese  views,  elaborately  illustrated  by  dia- 
grams and  charts,  all  through  the  country,  drawing  after 
him  large  masses  of  hearers,  very  many  of  whom  adopted 
his  opinions.  After  the  failure  of  the  main  issue  in  re- 
gard to  Christ's  coming,  and  the  death  of  Mr.  Miller 
soon  after  1843,  his  followers  continued  to  advocate 
the  doctrine  of  Christ's  speedy  appearance,  joining  with 
it  other  ideas,  which  gradually  grew  into  theories  con- 
cerning the  sleep  of  the  dead,  the  non-immortnlity  of 
the  soul,  the  annihilation  of  the  wicked,  etc.  Out  of 
these  tenets  there  came  to  l»e  divisions  and  subdivisions, 
bearing  the  name  "  Evangelical  A.,"  **  Advent  Christians," 
"  Seventh  Day  A.,"  **  Church  of  God,"  etc.     The  following 
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are  the  latest  statistics  of  the  denomination  for  the  year  be- 
ginning 18V6: 


UliUstera. 

Churches. 

ConununloADtt. 

1.  EvaDReUcal 

84 

912 

S5S 

19 

60 

94 

ao 

610 

l^BDl 

29 

28 

95 

1,147 

2.  Advent  Chrtstlaiu 

8.  8«*yentb  Day 

4.  Gburcbof  &K] 

6.  Life  and  Advent  Unfon. . 

6.  Churches  of  God  In  Jesus 

Christ 

26.500 

41,128 

647 

1,018 

2.872 

Total 

1.362 

1,998 

ra,813 

Ad'TOrb.  As  an  adjective  is  joined  to  a  noun,  so  is  an 
A.,  for  analogous  puq>oses,  to  a  verb,  an  adjective,  or  another 
A.  From  the  frequency  with  which  As.  are  joined  to  verbs 
they  get  their  name.  As.  may  be  divided  into  (1)  Adverbs  of 
Place,  as  where^  toward ;  (2)  of  Time,  as  ever^  immediatdy  ; 
(3)  of  Degree,  as  very^  tUmost ;  (4)  of  Manner,  as  thi*8^  whtety  ; 
(5)  of  Belief  or  Doubt,  as  perhapHy  no,  etc.  As.  in  general 
may  be  looked  upon  as  abbreviations  of  phrases ;  thus,  here^ 
in  thii  place  ;  then,  at  that  time  ;  toixely,  like  a  wise  man. 
Combinations  of  words  that  can  thus  be  represented  by  a 
single  A.,  and  all  combinations  that  are  analogous,  though 
they  may  have  no  single  word  equivalent  to  them,  are  called 
adverbial  expressions. 

Ad^verse  Posses'sion.  In  Law,  the  occupation  of 
land,  or  the  use  of  an  easement,  under  claim  and  color  of 
title  hostile  to  that  of  another.  Such  occupation  or  use, 
continuous  and  uninterrupted  for  twenty  years,  ripens  into  a 
posdeasory  title,  which  is  good,  even  as  against  the  true 
owner,  unless  infancy  or  some  other  disability  has  prevented 
the  statute  of  limitation  from  running  against  him. 

AdTer^tisement,  (Fr.  avertuaement^)  the  public  notifi- 
cation of  a  fact.  This  is  now  commonly  effected  either  by 
means  of  the  ordinary  newspapers,  or  of  newspapers, 
printers*  lists,  and  other  publications  specially  devoted 
to  the  purpose.  As.  by  public  carriers,  railway  com- 
panies, etc.,  are  equivalent  to  offers  whereby  the  advertiser 
will  be  bound  to  those  who  send  goods  on  the  faith  and  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  A.  By  advertising  a 
general  ship  for  a  particular  voyage,  the  master  places  him- 
self on  the  footing  of  a  public  carrier,  and  is  bound  to  re- 
ceive goods  for  the  port  to  which  the  vessel  is  advertised  to 
sail.  A  merchant,  in  such  circumstances,  can  insist  on  his 
goods  being  received,  unless  the  ship  be  full  or  the  entire 
freight  engaged. 

Ad^TOCate,  (Lat.  advocattu.)  An  A.  is  generally  defined 
**  the  patron  of  a  cause,"  though  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
"  patrons  "  who  in  ancient  Rome  assisted  their  clients  with 
their  advice  and  pleaded  their  causes  were  ever  called  by 
that  name.  The  office  of  the  A.  or  barrister  who  con- 
ducted the  cause  in  public  was  in  Rome,  as  in  England, 
altogether  distinct  from  that  of  the  procurator,  or  attorney, 
or  agent,  who  represented  the  person  of  the  client  in  the  liti- 
gation, and  furnished  the  A.  with  information  regarding  the 
fuets  of  the  case.  The  distinction  between  these  two  occu- 
pations does  not  prevail  in  many  of  the  States  of  Germany, 
in  Geneva,  the  U.  S.,  or  Canada.  In  England  and  Ireland 
As.  are  called  barristers.  In  Scotland,  as  in  France,  the 
more  ancient  name  has  been  retained.  In  France  the 
avocat  and  avtme  correspond  very  nearly  to  the  barrister  and 
attorney  in  England.  The  French  A.  is  simply  a  free  man, 
who  has  graduated  in  law,  and  possesses  the  privilege  of  ad- 
dressing the  tribunals.  The  As.  who  practice  in  each 
court  form  a  separate  college,  admission  to  which  can  be  ob- 
tained only  with  the  approval  of  those  who  are  already 
members. 

Advocate,  Lord.  The  L.  A.  for  Scotland,  called  also 
the  King's  or  Queen's  A.,  is  the  public  prosecutor  of  crimes, 
senior  counsel  for  the  crown  in  civil  causes,  and  a  political 
functionary  of  very  great  importance  in  the  management  of 
Scottish  affairs.  He  is  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  his 
tenure  of  office  ceases  with  that  of  the  administration  of 
which  he  is  a  member. 

Ad'vocate  of  the  Chnrch,  one  who  assumed  the  pro- 
tection of  a  particular  church,  bishop's  see,  or  monastery. 
The  office  was  sometimes  hereditary,  but  more  often  was  held 
by  one  appointed  to  defend  the  interest  in  a  court  of  law, 
whose  duties  were  to  administer  justice  and  to  collect  tithes 
and  revenues  in  the  name  of  the  Church. 

Advoca'tion,  a  form  of  process  in  the  law  of  Scotland 
to  remove  a  cause  from  an  inferior  court  to  the  Supreme 


Court,  either  for  the  purpose  of  review  or  that  the  cause 
might  be  conducted  in  the  Court  of  Session. 

AdTOCa'tQS  DiaVoli,  i.  e.,  "  the  Devil's  Advocate."  In 
the  Romish  Church,  when  it  is  proposed  that  a  deceased 
person  shall  be  canonized,  an  examination  of  his  past  life 
takes  place.  In  this  process  one  party  holds  the  office  of 
accuser,  or  A.  D.,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  bring  forward  all 
possible  objections  asainst  the  proposed  canonization ;  while, 
on  the  other  side,  the  Advoeaiug  Dei  (** God's  Advocate") 
undertakes  the  defense.  Hence  the  term  A.  D.  has  been 
applied  to  designate  any  person  who  brings  forward  mali- 
cious accusations. 

Advow'son,  the  right  of  presentation  to  a  church  or 
ecclesiastical  benefice  in  England. 

Ad^ytnm,  the  inner  shrine  of  an  ancient  temple,  where 
the  deity  was  especially  supposed  to  be  present 

.£^dll60,  Roman  magistrates  who  had  the  care  of  public 
buildings,  (om^m,)  especially  the  temples,  and  also  attended  to 
the  cleansing  and  repairing  of  the  streets,  the  preparations 
for  funerals,  public  games  and  spectacles,  the  inspection  of 
weights  and  measures,  the  regulation  of  markets,  etc. 

JS^don,  in  ckssic  myth.,  wife  of  Zethus  of  Thebes,  who 
was  changed  into  a  nightin^Ie  as  punishment  for  crime. 

JEse^An  Sea,  or  Ore^dan  Archipel^a^»  an  arm  of 
the  Mediterranean,  400  m.  1.,  200  m.  w.,  between  Asia  Minor 
and  Greece,  filled  with  fertile  and  picturesque  islands. 

.Slgid^iaB  Colon^na,  Prior-General  of  the  Augustinian 
Order  1292 ;  tutor  to  Philip  the  Fair ;  Archbishop  of  Bourges 
1296;  b.  at  Rome  1247,  d.  1316. 

.SigL^ns^  or  Eg^'na,  an  island  forming  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Greece,  of  about  40  sq.  m.  in  arca,  in  the  ancient 
Saronicus  Sinus,  now  the  Gulf  of  Egina.  It  is  mountainous, 
with  deep  valleys  and  chasms ;  and  the  coast  affords  only  one 
haven  on  the  N.-W.  The  modem  Egina  stands  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  town,  at  the  N.-W.  end  of  the  island ;  pop.  7,000. 

iEfi^^na,  Golf  of,  part  of  the  .£gean  Sea,  where  lie  the 
islands  of  i£gina  and  Salamis. 

Mgine^iBJi  Scnlpt'iires.  The  small  island  of  Egina 
holds  an  important  position  in  the  history  of  Grecian  art. 
On  an  eminence  in  the  E.  of  the  island  stand  the  ruins  of  a 
temple,  usually  called  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Panhellenius, 
but  now  generally  believed  to  have  been  a  temple  of  Pallas 
or  Minerva.  Among  these  ruins  a  series  of  statues  belong- 
ing to  the  two  pediments  were  excavated  by  a  company  of 
Germans,  Danes,  and  Englishmen,  and  in  1811  were  purchased 
by  Louis,  then  Crown-Prince  of  Bavaria.  They  are  now  the 
most  remarkable  ornaments  of  the  Glyptothek  at  Munich. 
Unfortunately  they  were  restored  .by  Thorwaldsen,  and  lost 
in  the  process  something  of  their  authentic  value.  Casts  of 
these  sculptures  are  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

.£gi^ra,  an  ancient  Grecian  city,  one  of  12  forming  the 
Achaean  Confederation,  noted  for  numerous  and  fine  temples. 
Its  site  is  doubtful. 

^^giB,  the  shield  of  Jupiter,  which  had  been  fashioned 
by  Hephaestus,  (Vulcan.)  When  Jupiter  was 
angry  he  waved  and  shook  the  iE.,  making  a 
sound  like  that  of  a  tempest,  by  which  the 
nations  were  overawed.  The  J&.  was  the 
symbol  of  divine  protection,  and  became,  in 
course  of  time,  the  exclusive  attribute  of 
Jupiter  and  Minerva. 

.SlgiB'thXLB,  a  mythical  Greek,  the  para- 
mour of  Clytemnestra,  and  her  instigator  to 
the  murder  of  her  husband,  Agamemnon ;  he 
met  his  fate  at  the  hand  of  Orestes. 

.fi^ginin,  a  city  of  Greece,  cap.  of  the 
Achaean  Confederation,  873.  Visited  by  an 
earthquake  1817. 

^'gle,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  AurantiacetBj  distinguished  by  a  five-toothed  calyx, 
linear  elongate  mucronate  anthers,  and  a  many-celled  fruit. 
^.  Marmkosy  the  tree  which  produces  the  b/iel  fruit  of 
India,  has  temate  petiolate,  ovato-oblong  leaves,  and  the 
flowers  in  panicles.  It  is  found  from  the  S.  of  India  to  the 
base  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains.  The  fruit  is  delicious, 
fragrant,  and  nutritious.  In  an  imperfectly  ripened  state  it 
is  an  astringent  of  great  effect  in  cases  of  diarrhoea  and 
dysentery.     The  root^  bark,  and  leaves  are  also  medicinal. 

^'gie,  a  name  in  classic  myth,  of  several  characters: 
(1)  The  most  beautiful  of  the  Naiads,  daughter  of  Jupiter 
and  Nesera,  by  whom  Helios  begat  the  Charites.  (2)  A  sister 
of  Phaeton,  and  daughter  of  Helios  and  Clymene.  In  her 
grief  at  the  death  of  her  brother  she  and  her  sisters  were 
changed  into  poplars.   (8)  One  of  the  Hesperides,  (q.  v.)   (4)  A 
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nyraph,  daughter  of  Panopeus,  who  was  beloved  by  Theseus, 
and  for  whom  he  forsook  Ariadne. 

^^gle,  one  of  the  daughters  of  ^Esculapius,  her  name, 
meaning  ** brightness **  or  "splendor/*  being  given  her  either 
from  the  beauty  of  the  human  body  in  good  health,  or  from 
the  honor  paid  to  the  medical  profession. 

.SgOSpoVami,  or  .ffigospot'amos,  (6r.  "Goat-river,'') 
in  the  Thradan  Chersonese,  is  famous  for  the  defeat  of  the 
Athenian  fleet  by  the  Lacedsroonians  under  Lysander,  which 
put  an  end  to  the  Peloponnesian  War  and  to  the  predominance 
of  Athens  in  Greece,  405  B.G. 

JEigjp^tQBf  Arabian  king,  the  conqueror  of  Egypt,  which 
took  his  name.  Legend  states  that  of  his  60  sons  one  alone 
escaped  murder  bv  the  Danaides. 

JEl'ipic,  or  Al'ftic,  a  distinguished  Saxon  ecclesiastic  of 
the  10th  c,  regarding  whose  age,  writings,  and  personality, 
even,  there  has  been  a  great  difference  of  opinion  among  an- 
tiquaries. M.,  Archbishop  of  York,  d.  in  1060 ;  M.,  Arch- 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  in  1005.  The  writer  M.,  whether  of 
York  or  of  Canterbury,  was  a  man  of  superior  attainments 
for  his  time,  of  excellent  character,  and  one  whose  religious 
convictions  were  less  disfigured  by  superstition  than  those  of 
his  contemporaries. 

iBliaCEipitoli'na,a  colony  founded  by  Hadrian  at  Jeru- 
salem. 

.fimil'ia,  the  name  of  several  Roman  women :  (1)  A  vestal 
virgin  who,  when  the  sacred  fire  was  extinguished  on  one  oc- 
casion, is  said  to  have  prayed  to  the  goddess  for  assistance, 
and  to  have  miraculously  rekindled  it  by  throwing  a  piece  of 
her  garment  on  the  extinct  embers.  (2)  The  third  daughter 
of  L.  iEmillus  Paulus,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  CannsB,  the 
wife  of  Scipio  Africanus  I.,  and  the  mother  of  the  celebrated 
Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Graoehi.  (3)  The  third  daughter 
of  L.  iEmilius  Paulus  Maoedonius.  (4)  JR.  Lepida,  daughter 
of  Manius  Lepidus  and  wife  of  Drusus  Csesar,  a  woman  of 
abandoned  character,  who  ended  her  life  by  suicide. 

iBmillns  Paulina.  The  most  remarkable  of  this  name 
was  the  son  of  the  Consul  ifi.  P.,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Cannae  216  B.C.  Young  iE.  P.  enjoyed  an  unwonted  degree 
of  public  esteem  and  confidence.  In  168  B.C.  he  was  elected 
consul  for  the  second  time,  and  intrusted  with  the  war  against 
Perseus,  King  of  Macedon,  whom  he  defeated  in  the  battle  of 
Pydim.  During  the  war  his  two  younger  sons  died,  and  i£. 
P.  is  said  to  have  thanked  the  gods  that  they  had  been  chosen 
as  victims  to  avert  calamity  from  the  Roman  people. 

JEne'tUA,  the  hero  of  Virgil's  jEneid^  was,  according  to 
Homer,  the  son  of  Anchises  and  Venus,  and  was  ranked  next 
to  Hector  among  the  Trojan  heroes.  The  traditions  of  his 
adventures  before  and  after  the  fall  of  Troy  are  various  and 
discordant 

iEolian  Harp,  a  very  simple  musical  instrument  which 
produces  harmonic  sounds  when 
placed  in  a  current  of  wind.  It 
is  formed  by  stretching  8  or  10 
strings  of  catgut,  all  tuned  in 
unison,  over  a  wooden  shell  or 
box.  The  sounds  produced  by 
the  rising  and  falling  wind,  in  passing  over  the  strings,  are  of 
a  drowsy  and  lulling  character. 

JBo'iiBSiA,  one  of  the  principal  races  of  the  Greek  people, 
who  were  originally  settled  in  Thessaly,  from  which  they 
spread  and  formed  numerous  settlements  in  the  N.  parts  of 
Greece,  and  in  the  W.  of  the  Peloponnesus.  In  the  11th  c. 
B.C.  some  part  of  them  emigrated  to  Asia  Minor,  where  they 
founded  on  the  N.-W.  coast,  in  Mysia,  and  the  adjacent  isles, 
more  than  80  cities,  among  them  Smyrna  and  llitylene  in  the 
island  of  Lesbos,  where  the  ifiolian  dialect  of  the  Greek 
language  chiefly  developed  itself  in  the  forms  employed  in 
the  poetry  of  Alcseus  and  Sappho.  The  M,  were  ultimately 
absorbed  in  the  Roman  Empire. 

^^olns,  in  classic  myth.,  the  controller  of  the  ^inds,  wor- 
shiped by  the  Greeks  as  a  god. 

.JS'on,  or  £^on,  a  Greek  word  signifying  an  age,  and 
also  eternity.  The  Gnostics  spoke  of  ^s.,  in  a  peculiar  sense, 
as  powers  that  had  emanated  from  Grod  before  the  beginning 
of  time,  and  existed  as  distinct  entities  or  spirits. 

.ASpi^nns,  (Franz  Maria  Ulric  Theodor,)  superintendent 
of  Russian  normal  schools,  improved  the  microscope,  invented 
the  electrophorus,  and  discovered  the  pohirity  of  tourmaline ; 
b.  1724,  d.  1802. 

.^ra'rinm,  the  Roman  treasury,  containing  the  public 
money  and  archives,  kept  in  the  temple  of  Saturn. 

A^erated  Bread  is  prepared  by  placing  the  flour  in  an 
Inclosed  iron  box  and  moistening  it  with  carbonic  acid  water 
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prepared  as  stated  under  A.  Waters,  (q.  v.)  The  dough  is 
then  worked  up  by  machinery  for  ten  minutes  or  so  inside 
the  box,  from  which  it  is  dropped  into  molds,  which  form  it 
into  loaves.  It  is  then  plaoed  in  an  oven,  when  the  carbonic 
acid,  previously  uitroduced  with  the  water  within  the  dough, 
expands  and  forms  a  light  palatable  bread. 

A^erated  Walters  are  employed  largely  as  refreshing, 
refrigerant  beverages  to  allay  thirst  during  warm  weather, 
and  during  feverish  conditions  of  the  animal  frame.  The  most 
common  aerated  water  beverage  is  carbonic  acid  wcUer^  gen 
erally  spoken  of  as  soda  water,  though  it  seldom  contains 
any  soda.  It  is  prepared  on  a  large  scale  by  placing 
whiting,  chalk,  or  carbonate  of  lime  in  a  lead  vessel  with 
water  and  sulphuric  acid,  when  the  sulphuric  acid  combines 
with  the  lime  to  form  stucco  or  sulphate  of  lime,  and  carbonic 
acid  is  evolved  as  gas.  The  latter  is  received  in  a  reservoir, 
and  is  thereafter  forced  into  water,  so  that  the  latter 
dissolves  about  five  times  its  own  volume  of  the  gas.  The 
water  then  constitutes  a  brisk  sparkling  liquid,  with  a  pun- 
gent but  pleasant  acidulous  taste.  On  the  small  scale,  and 
for  family  use,  carbonic  acid  water  may  be  conveniently 
prepared  in  the  apparatus  known  as  the  ganghye  or  adtz- 
aghte. 

Ae^rial  PerBpec^tive,  laws  which  regulate  the  effect  of 
light,  shade,  and  color  upon  the  apparent  distance  of  bodies. 

iE^riam,  a  sect  of  Homoiousians  founded  by  .£rius,  in 
the  4th  c. 

Aerodjrnam^iCfl  is  that  branch  of  science  which  treats  of 
air  and  other  gases  in  motion. 

.£'roe,  or  Ar^roe,  an  island  belonging  to  Denmark,  lo- 
cated in  the  Baltic  Sea;  I.  14  m.,  b.  6  m. ;  pop.  12,400.  The 
cap.,  iEroeskjobing,  has  considerable  shipping. 

A^erolite,  (Gr.  aft,  **  air,'^  and  lithos,  '^one,^^)  a  stone  that 
has  fallen  through  the  atmosphere  from  space  beyond.  As., 
Meteoric  Stones,  Fire-balls,  and  Shooting-stars  are  now  known 
to  be  only  various  manifestations  of  the  same  celestial  phe- 
nomenon.   See  Meteors. 

A^erophytes,  plants  which  derive  their  sustenance  from 
the  air,  as  orchids  and  some  lichens. 

Aerostatic  Press.  This  is  a  machine  used  for  extract- 
ing the  coloring-matter  from  dye-woods  and  the  like.  A  vess^ 
is  divided  by  a  horizontal  partition  pierced  with  small  holes. 
Upon  this  the  substance  containing  the  color  is  laid,  and  a 
cover,  also  perforated,  is  placed  upon  it.  The  extracting 
liquid  is  then  poured  on  the  top,  and,  the  air  being  drawn 
from  the  under  part  of  the  vessel  by  a  pump,  the  liquid  is 
forced  through  the  substance  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmoa* 
phere. 

Aerostatics.  This  branch  of  science  treats  of  the  equi- 
librium  and  pressure  of  air  and  other  gases,  and  of  the 
methods  of  measuring  it  by  the  barometer  and  other  instru- 
ments. The  expansive  force  or  pressure  of  atmospheric  air 
varies  with  time  and  place.  In  a  medium  condition  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  near  the  sea-level,  barometrical  observations 
give  the  pressure  or  weight  equal  to  that  of  a  column  of  mer- 
cury  80  in.  h.,  or  of  a  column  of  water  about  84  ft.  h. 
This  makes  the  mean  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  nearly  15 
lbs.  on  every  sq.  in.  This  mean  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere is  generally  taken  as  the  unit  or  measure  of  expansive 
or  elastic  forces  generally ;  any  particular  pressure  is  said  to 
be  equal  to  so  many  atmospheres.  A.  also  investigates  the 
phenomena  of  the  compression  of  gases ;  in  other  words,  the 
relation  between  the  elasticity  and  the  density  or  volume  of 
a  gas.  According  to  the  law  of  Mariotte  the  expansive  force 
of  one  and  the  same  body  of  gas  is  proportional  to  its  den- 
sity ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  expansive  force  of  a 
body  of  gas  under  different  degrees  of  compression  varies  in- 
versely as  the  space  which  it  occupies.  If  its  elastic  force, 
at  one'  stage,  be  measured  by  60  lbs.,  when  compressed  into 
half  the  space  that  force  will  be  100  lbs.  Connected  with  this 
is  the  investigation  of  the  variation  of  density  and  pressure  in 
the  several  vertical  strata  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  must  diminish  as  we  as- 
cend, as  part  of  it  is  left  below ;  and  it  results  from  Mariotte's 
law  that  at  different  distances  from  the  earth*s  surface,  in- 
creasing in  arithmetical  progression,  the  atmospheric  pressure 
diminishes  in  geometrical  progression.  This  principle  fur- 
nishes the  means  of  measuring  heights  by  the  barometer. 

^EiS'ehines,  an  Athenian  orator,  second  only  to  Demosthe- 
nes, whose  contemporary  and  rival  he  was.  After  retiring 
from  Athens  he  established  a  school  of  eloquence  in  Rhodes, 
which  enjoyed  a  high  reputation;  b.  889  B.C.,  d.  814. 

.ZEj8''chyllU,  the  father  of  Greek  tragedy ;  b.  at  Eleusis,  in 
Attica,  525  B.C.;  we  have  but  scanty  notices  of  his  life.    He 
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fought  in  the  battles  of  Marathon,  Salamis,  and  Platsea,  wit- 
nessed  the  fall  of  Darius  and  Xerxes,  and  shared  in  the  ex- 
ulting sentiments  which  afterward  pervaded  liberated  Greece. 
Of  the  70  or  90  traeedies  ascribed  to  M.  only  seven  have  been 
preserved — PrometkeuM  Bound,  The  Seven  Againtt  Tlieben, 
The  FeraiafUj  A^cm^enmony  The  Choephonx,  inmenideH,  and 
The  Suppliani*.  These  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  M.  was  the 
creator  of  the  Greek  drama  in  its  higher  form.  He  introduced 
action  in  place  of  the  perpetual  chorus,  and  dramatic  dia- 
logue to  supersede  the  long  narrations  of  his  predecessors, 
Thespis  and  Choerilus.  Scenic  effects,  masks,  and  dresses 
were  other  improvements  introduced  in  the  plavs  of  iE. ;  d. 
at  Gela  466  B.C. 

.fiscilla'pilU  appears  in  Homer  as  an  excellent  physician 
of  human  origin ;  in  the  later  legends  he  be- 
comes the  god  of  the  healing  art  The  ac- 
counts given  of  his  genealogy  are  various. 
According  to  one  story  he  was  the  son  of 
Coronis  and  the  Arcadian  Ischys.  Apollo, 
enraged  by  the  infidelity  of  Coronis,  caused 
her  to  be  put  to  death  by  Diana,  but  spared 
the  boy,  who  was  afterward  educated  by 
Chiron.  In  the  healing  art  M,  soon  sur- 
passed his  teacher,  and  succeeded  so  far  as 
to  restore  the  dead  to  life.  This  offended 
Pluto,  who  began  to  fear  that  his  realm 
would  not  be  sufficiently  peopled ;  he  there- 
fore complained  to  Jove  of  the  innovation, 
and  Jove  slew  M.  by  a  flash  of  lightning. 
After  this  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  the 
gods  by  the  gratitude  of  mankind,  and  was  especially  wor- 
shiped at  Epibaurus,  on  the  coast  of  Laconica,  where  a  temple 
and  grove  were  consecrated  to  him. 

JE'sir,  the  beneficent  gods  of  the  Norse  myth.,  ten  in 
number. 

.£^80p,  an  ancient  Greek  writer,  whose  name  is  attached 
to  the  most  popular  of  the  existing  collections  of  fables.  His 
history  is  very  unceftain,  and  some  critics  have  even  denied 
his  existence.  We  are  told,  however,  that  M.  lived  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  6th  c.  B.C. ;  that  he  was  a  slave  at  Samos ; 
that,  on  receiving  his  freedom,  he  visited  Croesus  and  Pisis- 
tratu8,  by  the  former  of  whom  he  was  commissioned  to  dis- 
tribute some  money  among  the  citizens  of  Delphi,  and  that, 
on  his  refusal  to  pay  it,  in  consequence  of  a  dispute,  he  was 
tlirown  over  a  precipice  by  the  infuriated  mob.  We  are 
further  informed  that  the  Athenians  erected  a  statue  to  him 
from  the  chisel  of  Lysippus.  Whether  this  person  was  the 
author  of  the  existing  ^sopian  collection  or  not,  we  know, 
from  Aristophanes  and  other  authorities,  that  fables  bearing 
his  name  were  popular  in  the  most  brilliant  period  of  Athe- 
nian literature. 

^Sso^pos,  (Clodius,)  fl.  75  B.C.,  actor  of  tragedy  at  Rome, 
and  the  instructor  of  Cicero  in  oratory.  He  is  said  to  have 
thrown  liimself  so  completely  into  the  part  he  acted,  that  he 
once  killed  a  stage  attendant  with  his  truncheon. 

.ZEiStheVics,  a  term  invented  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
c.  by  Baumgarten,  a  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  to  denote  the  science  of  the  beauti- 
ful, particularly  of  art,  as  the  most  perfect  manifestation  of 
the  beautiful.  It  has  the  merit  of  being  at  once  comprehen- 
sive and  clear,  and  has  therefore  been  pretty  widely  adopted, 
of  late  yrs.,  by  critics  both  in  France  and  England.  The  beau- 
tiful (Gr.  to  kaloii)  was  a  favorite  subject  of  contemplation 
among  the  ancients.  The  name  of  Plato  is  inseparably  asso- 
ciated with  it,  but  in  his  philosophizings  he  nowhere  separated 
tlie  beautiful  from  the  good.  Aristotle,  again,  from  the  im- 
mense acquaintance  which  he  possessed  with  the  objects  of 
art,  deduced  the  most  admirable  laws  and  rules,  (canons  of 
criticism,)  so  that  his  Poeticx^  according  to  Schiller,  constitute 
a  true  Rhadamanthine  tribunal  for  poets.  But  the  results  he 
arrived  at  are  regarded  by  the  a  priori  school  of  oestheticians 
as  empiricism  rather  than  science.  Baumgarten  they  hold  to 
be  the  first  who  considered  the  subject  from  the  true  scientific 
point  of  view,  and  therefore  entitleid  to  be  called  the  founder 
of  the  philosophy  of  art  All  sensuous  apprehension,  not  in 
one  form  or  manifestation  only,  but  in  every  possible  form  or 
manifestation,  was  included  in  his  view  of  the  subject,  and 
this  conception  he  expressed  by  the  word  M.,  from  the 
Gr.  aiHthaiiomaiy  '*  I  feel,"  indicating,  not  absolute  or  objective 
knowledge  of  things,  but  such  as  is  conditioned  subjectively 
by  the  play  of  mir  sensibilities.  The  term  is  thus  not  confined 
to  the  limits  of  the  beautiful,  though  in  point  of  fact  we  em- 
ploy it  in  this  partial  signification.  Beauty  was,  with  Baum- 1 
gaiteu,  the  result  of  the  highest  and  purest  esthetic  perception,  | 


to  the  realization  of  which  the  finer  portion  of  our  natui« 
aspires,  and  to  trace  which  through  the  whole  sphere  of  art 
is  the  work  of  lesthetic  philosophy.  Kant  subsequently,  from 
his  point  of  view,  carried  out  this  theory  of  the  aesthetic  fac- 
ulty in  his  critical  treatise  on  the  power  of  the  judgment. 
Passing  over  Schelling's  transcendental  specuUtions,  which 
are  couched  in  a  style  not  very  intelligible  to  the  English 
mind,  we  come  to  the  theory  of  HegeL  Like  that  of  SchelU 
ing,  it  also  proceeds  from  the  so-called  metaphysics  of  the 
b^utiful.  It  is  the  absolute  ideal  realizing  itself.  Nothing 
is  truly  beautiful  except  this.  Nothing,  therefore,  which  ex- 
ists can  be  termed  such.  Out  of  the  sphere  of  the  pure  rea- 
son we  have  only  an  eternal  aspiration.  In  the  finite  mind 
the  absolute  ideal  is  always  striving  to  realize  itself,  but  never 
completely  succeeds.  There  is  only  a  ceaseless  approximation. 
Hegel  then  traces  the  growth  and  development  of  the  beauti- 
ful, the  first  form  of  whose  existence  is  natural  beauty,  and, 
as  Vischer  justly  adds,  the  beauty  unfolded  in  history.  But 
this  beauty,  whether  of  nature  or  history,  is  rare,  accidental, 
fugitive,  and  tarnished  by  intermixture  with  the  not-beautiful. 
This  deficiency,  or  limitation,  arises  from  its  being  unconscious 
of  itself.  The  beautiful  is,  so  to  speak,  as  yet  in  its  infancy. 
It  does  not  know  either  that  it  is  or  what  it  is.  It  first  passes 
into  self-recognition  in  the  dawn  of  human  intelligence,  and 
its  conscious  realization  of  itself  increases  in  proportion  to 
the  culture  of  the  race  or  the  individual.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
maintained  a  theory  of  the  beautiful  which  he  borrowed  from 
P^re  Huffier  and  illustrated  at  great  length.  Beauty  was  con- 
ceived to  be  the  mean  between  two  extremes.  This  doctrine 
is  open  to  the  fatal  objection  that  the  most  ordinary  is  there- 
fore the  most  beautiful,  and  that,  consequently,  the  greatest 
poem  or  the  finest  landscape  must  be  that  which  is  the  most 
commonplace.  Burke's  FhiioMphuxU  Inauiry  into  the  Origin 
of  our  Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful  has  little  depth.  In 
France  the  founder  of  the  Eclectic  School  of  Philosophy,  Vic- 
tor Cousin,  has  eloquently  expounded  the  Platonic  view  of 
iE.,  and  Hippolyte  Adolph  Taine's  works  on  art  form  a  series 
of  essays  on  the  productions  of  almost  all  the  schools.  Specu- 
lations on  this  subject  in  Britain  have  been  mostly  limited  to 
the  beautiful  in  form  and  color,  as  in  Ruskin's  works,  though 
Hamilton  considers  in  the  abstract  the  philosophy  of  the  beau- 
tiful. Among  Amer.  writers  on  M.  may  be  mentioned  H.  N. 
Day,  of  New  Haven,  and  Prof.  Bascom,  of  New  York. 

JXiStiya'tion,  in  Bot.,  (from  the  Lat.  anUivwi^  belonging 
to  summer,)  a  term  employed  to  denote  the  manner  in  which 
the  parts  of  the  flower  are  disposed  in  the  flower  bud  prior  to 
its  opening. 

^'thxu,  a  daughter  of  Pittheus,  Ring  of  Troezen,  and 
mother  of  Theseus  by  ^figeus.  When  Castor  and  Pollux  res- 
cued their  sister  Helena  from  Attica,  whither  she  had  been 
carried  by  Theseus,  they  also  took  M.  captive  and  made 
her  the  slave  of  Helena,  and  she  afterward  accompanied  her 
to  Troy  when  abducted  by  Paris.  On  the  fall  of  Troy  she 
visited  the  camp  of  the  Greeks,  was  recognized  by  her  grand- 
sons, the  sons  of  Theseus,  and  was  set  at  liberty. — The  above 
name  was  given  to  the  132d  Asteroid,  discovered  by  Watson, 
at  Ann  Arbor,  June  18,  1878,  his  14th  discovery  of  this  char- 
acter. 

Ae'tians,  an  Arian  sect  considered  heretical  by  both  Arians 
and  orthodox  Christians,  and  condemned  859  A.D. 

Ae'tins,  Roman  general,  400  A.D. ;  served  agunst  the 
northern  barbarian  hordes ;  conquered  Attila  in  the  great  bat- 
tle of  Chalons,  but  was  killed  by  Valentiuian  III.  on  suspicion 
of  treason  454  A.D. 

.^jtolia,  a  district  of  ancient  Greece,  lying  on  the  N.-E.  of 
the  Gulf  of  Corinth. 

AfJBJiasieff',  (Alexander  Nikolaievitcr,)  author  of  Rus- 
sian PomUar  Tales^  etc.,  b.  in  Moscow  1826,  d.  1871. 

Afflaa^vit,  an  oath  in  writing,  or  a  written  declaration 
made  before  a  magistrate  or  other  person  legally  authorized 
to  administer  an  oath. 

Affin'ity.  Chemical  A.,  or  chemical  attraction,  is  the 
force  which  produces  all  chemical  phenomena.  It  differs 
from  the  attraction  of  gravitation  in  acting,  not  between 
masses,  but  between  atoms,  and  only  when  the  atoms  are  at 
insensible  distances.  It  differs  also  from  cohesion,  which 
unites  the  particles  of  the  same  substance,  while  A.  unites 
atoms  of  different  substances.  The  compounds  thus  formed 
are  new  bodies,  often  bearing  no  resemblance  in  appearance 
or  other  properties  to  the  elements  which  combine  to  pro- 
duce them.  Thus  water  results  from  the  combination  of  two 
gases. 

Affln'ity,  in  Biol.,  a  close  relationship  of  organisms  de- 
pendent on  some  essential  correspondence. 
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Affinity,  in  Law,  the  relation  contracted  by  marriage  be- 
tween a  husband  and  hi^  wife^s  kindred,  and  between  a  wife 
and  her  husband^s  kindred,  in  contradistinction  from  con- 
sanguinity, or  relation  by  blood ;  but  the  kin  of  the  husband 
are  in  no  way  related  to  the  kin  of  the  wife. 

Afflrma'tion,  a  solemn  declaration  which,  in  the  case  of 
certain  persons,  is  admitted  in  lieu  of  an  oath. 

Affla'tns  originally  signified  the  inspiration  received  by 
the  Delphic  oracles ;  now  applied  to  inspiration  in  any  de- 
partment. 

Affire,  (Dbnis  Acousts,)  Archbishop  of  Paris,  who  fell  in 
the  insurrection  of  June,  1848 ;  b.  1798.  He  was  the  author 
of  several  theological  writings  and  of  a  work  on  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics. 

Argrkan  Frontier  Question,  Tlie.  In  1884-86  the 
question  of  boundaries  between  Russia  and  Afghanistan 
came  to  the  front.  The  Russian  advance  on  the  Merv  Oasis 
in  Feb.,  1884,  aroused  fears  m  England  for  the  safety  of 
Herat,  the  cap.  of  Afghanistan,  and  Russia  was  suspected  of 
designs  on  that  place  and  of  a  farther  advance  to  the  frontier 
of  India.  When  Russia  began  her  eastward  march  from  the 
Caspian  Sea  it  waA  suspected  that  she  would  not  stop  until  she 
reacheJ  the  (rate  of  India.  Khiva,  Bokhara,  Ba^kh,  and  Merv 
fell  into  her  hands,  and  her  troops  went  southward  from  Merv 
toward  Herat  Herat  was  admittedly  Afghan,  and  therefore 
under  British  protection.  But  just  to  the  N.  of  Herat,  in 
the  valley  of  the  rivers  Murghab  and  Heri-Rud,  there  were 
many  places  which,  as  some  said,  belonged  to  Afghanistan, 
and,  as  others  said,  belonged  to  Turkestan.  If  they  be- 
longed to  Afghanistan,  then  England  claimed  their  protect- 
orate. If  they  belonged  to  Turkestan,  then  Russia  claimed 
their  possession.  All  along  the  N.  edge  of  India,  like  a 
wall  of  defense,  runs  the  gigantic  chain  of  the  Himalayas, 
the  greatest  mountains  in  the  world.  At  the  N.-W.  comer 
of  India  this  range  of  mountains  splits  up,  and,  turning 
toward  the  S.-E.,  spreads  out  into  a  number  of  diverging 
ranges  which  cover  Afghanistan,  the  backbone  of  the  system 
being  the  colossal  Hindu  Eoosh  Mountains.  This  rugged 
country  of  Afghanistan,  therefore,  forms  a  sort  of  natural 
breastwork  for  India  toward  the  N.-W.,  the  direction  from 
which  an  invasion  by  Russia  would  come,  and  so  England 
for  years  kept  a  sharp  oversight  of  things  in  Afghanistan. 
In  the  N.-W.  comer  of  Afghanistan  lies  the  fortified  town  of 
Herat,  which,  on  account  of  its  commanding  position,  has 
long  been  known  as  the  key  or  gate  of  India.  Right  over 
against  Herat  on  the  N.,  and  only  some  200  m.  away,  was  the 
post  of  the  Russians  at  Merv.  After  the  Russians  had  got  con- 
trol of  the  country  thus  bordering  on  Afghanistan  the  ques- 
tion immediately  came  up  as  to  where  the  exact  boundaries 
of  the  latter  country  were.  England  was  anxious  to  keep 
the  Russians  from  advancing  farther,  and  so  fearful  that 
their  next  step  would  carry  them  to  Herat  that  she  lost  no 
time  in  demanding  that  these  boundaries  be  definitely  settled, 
and  a  joint  commission  of  Russians  and  Englishmen  was 
appointed  to  deal  with  the  question  on  the  spot  The  Rus- 
sians claimed  a  piece  of  territory  between  the  rivers 
Murghab  and  Heri-Rud,  issuing  from  the  Afghan  mountains, 
the  control  of  which,  it  was  alleged,  would  give  them  com- 
mand of  the  road  to  Herat  The  town  of  Penjdeh  lies  upon 
this  road,  and,  according  to  English  claims,  within  the  edge 
of  the  Afghan  territory.  The  negotiations  between  England 
and  Russia  related  to  the  question  as  to  where  the  line 
should  be  run,  and  what  should  be  regarded  as  debatable 
ground  for  the  purpose.  The  negotiations  were  suspended 
during  the  English  ministerial  crisis  in  the  summer  of  1885. 
Ultimately,  however,  an  amicable  settlement  was  arrived  at, 
the  essential  principles  in  dispute  beii^  settled  by  arbitra- 
tion, and  the  labors  of  the  Boundary  Commission  were  vir- 
tually ended  in  1886.    See  the  map  of  Afghanistan,  infra. 

Afghn.tiiafai.fi^,  "the  land  of  the  Afghans,"  formerly 
known  by  the  names  of  Drangiana  and  Ariana.  Afghan  is 
a  Persian  name ;  the  inhabitants  style  themselves  Ptt^htaneh^ 
(p\,  of  Fmhtu.)  Their  country  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Turkestan,  on  the  E.  by  Peshawar  and  Sinde,  on  the  S.  by 
Beloochistan,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Persian  highlands  of 
Khorassan.  The  pop.  is  from  4,000,000  to  6,000,000 ;  area 
over  250,000  sq.  m.  There  are  only  two  passes  leading 
through  the  highlands  of  A.  to  the  Indus ;  that  in  the  N., 
formed  by  the  deep  valley  of  the  Cabul  River,  has  strong 
positions  of  defense  at  Jelalabad  and  Peshawar,  not  far  from 
the  Khyber  Pass;  while  that  in  the  S.,  the  Bolan  Puss, 
forms  a  way  of  communication  with  Sinde.  The  climate 
embraces  the  extremes  of  the  arctic  and  torrid  zones.  The 
mountains  are  cold  and  barren,  the  valleys  hot,  but  fertile. 


There  are  two  crops  in  a  season  in  these  valleys,  and  fruity 
grain,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  silk  are  produced  in  laige  quanti- 
ties. Besides  the  Amu-Darya  and  the  Indus,  the  Helmund^ 
Cabul,  and  Harut  are  the  principal  rivers.  It  has  gold,  sulphur^ 
lead,  and  iron,  in  the  mountains.  The  wild  animals  are  lions,, 
tigers,  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  and  wild  camels.  The  Afghans 
are  generally  powerfully  made ;  and,  though  the  features  of 
the  men  may  be  styled  harsh,  the  cheek-bones  being  high 
and  the  nose  very  large,  they  are  often  expressive  of  candor, 
eamestness,  and  deliberation.  The  position  of  the  AfghaL 
language  among  those  of  the  Indo-Germanic  branch  has  been 
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much  discussed.  A  learned  writer  on  the  subject,  Dr.  E. 
Tramp,  says  it  is  Indian,  rather  than  Iranian.  In  rcli|noa 
they  are  Mohammedans  according  to  the  version  of  the 
Sunites,  and  are  opposed  to  the  Persians  and  the  Sikhs,  who 
belong  to  other  sects.  History. — The  Afghans  have  beei^ 
identified  with  the  inhabitants  of  a  hilly  country  on  the  west- 
ern slope  of  the  Soliman  Mountains  mentioned  by  Herod- 
otus.  In  the  1 1th  c.  they  are  referred  to  as  a  small  clan  in  the 
same  district,  who,  since  that  period,  seem  to  have  assimilated 
and  absorbed  populations  surrounding  them.  They  first 
appeared  as  an  independent  power  during  the  internal  dis- 
cords of  Persia  after  the  death  of  Nadir  Shah.  Ahmea 
Khan,  of  the  race  of  Abdalli,  (1747-1778,)  took  advantage 
of  these  feuds,  and  liberated  A.  from  Persian  rale.  His 
success  founded  the  Douranee  dynasty.  When  his  son 
Timur  d.,  in  1798,  a  contest  for  the  throne  took  place 
between  the  brothers  Zemaun  Mahmud  and  Shah  Sujah^ 
which  ended  in  the  success  of  Mahmud,  who,  however,  was 
compelled  to  abdicate  the  throne  in  1828,  and  d.  in  1829. 
The  empire  now  fell  into  the  hands  of  three  brothers,  of 
whom  the  eldest,  Dost  Mohammed,  mled  at  Cabul,  the  roost 
important  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  country,  where  he  had 
a  revenue  of  $1,400,000,  and  an  army  of  18,000  men.  Still 
the  country  was  in  an  unsettled  state,  for  Dost  Mohammed 
was  at  war  with  Lahore  in  the  E.,  and  in  the  W.  the  Persians, 
had  invaded  Herat  On  the  1st  of  Oct.,  1888,  the  Governor- 
Gen.  of  India  (Lord  Auckland)  declared  war  against  A.  The 
British  forces  advanced  through  the  Bolan  Pass  to  Candahar^ 
when  Shah  Sujah  formally  claimed  possession  of  the 
country.  On  the  21st  of  July  the  army  encamped  before 
Ghiznee,  and  after  some  hard  fighting  that  fortress  was. 
taken.  On  the  7th  of  Aug.  Shah  Sujah,  with  the  British 
forces,  entered  Cabul,  and  the  conquest  was  regarded  as 
complete.  It  was  a  gross  misconception  of  the  nature  of  the 
country  and  the  character  of  the  people.  The  land  had  been 
invaded,  but  was  by  no  means  conquered.  Dost  Mohammed 
had  surrendered  to  the  English,  but  his  son,  Akbar  Khan, 
was  actively  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  of  which  Sir  Alexander 
Bumes  and  the  envoy  Macnaghten  were  not  aware  until  it 
was  too  late.  At  the  beginning  of  winter,  when  help  from 
India  was  impossible,  the  outbreak  took  place  at  Cabul, 
when  Bumes,  Macnaghten,  and  several  British  officers  were 
slain.  It  was  then  agreed  that  the  invaders  should  leave  the 
country,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Akbar  Khan  and  his  con- 
federates stipulated  to  provide  an  escort,  and  make  other 
necessary  arrangements  for  the  retreat.  Depending  on  these 
promises,  the  British  army  left  Cabul  on  the  6th  of  Jan., 
1842,  in  order  to  retum  by  the  Khyber  Pass  into  India ;  but 
neither  escort  nor  provisions  were  supplied  by  the  Afghan 
leader,  and  the  severity  of  the  season  increased  the  misery  of 
the  retreat  The  fanatical  tribes  of  the  districts  harassed 
the  flanks  and  rear  of  the  army,  and  plew  women  and 
children  as  well  as  men.     Out  of  a  host  of  16,Ouo— or,  if 
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we  include  women  and  children,  about  26,000 — only  one 
man  (Dr.  Brydon)  escaped  to  carry  the  dismal  tidings  to 
Gen.  Sale,  who  still  held  his  poi»ition  at  JelUiUabad.  Almost 
a^piiiist  his  own  will,  the  new  Croremor-Gen.,  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  sent  other  forces  into  A.  Gen.  Nott  marched  from 
Candahar  to  Ghiznee,  which  was  asain  taken  after  a 
slight  resistance,  and  then  proceeded  to  meet  the  army 
which,  under  Gen.  Pollock,  had  marched  through  the  Khyber 
Pass  to  Cabul.  Here  the  force  of  Akbar  Khan  was  defeated 
and  routed,  and  the  place  was,  so  far  as  possible,  desolated. 
The  English  officers  and  their  ladies,  who  had  surrendered 
themselves  as  prisoners  to  Akbar  Khan,  were  restored  to 
liberty,  and  soon  afterward  the  troops  marched  back  to 
India.  It  was  believed  now  that  the  Afghans  were  deprived 
of  all  power  to  confederate  against  the  government  of  India ; 
but  this  conclusion  was  too  hasty,  for  in  1846  they  formed 
an  alliance  with  the  Sikhs  against  the  British  ;  and  the  dis- 
turbances in  the  Punjab  were  not  quelled  without  several 
sanguinary  engagements.  After  the  decisive  battle  of 
Gujerat  (Feb.  21,  1849)  the  Sikhs  were  forsaken  by  the 
Afghans,  and  Dost  Mohammed,  with  about  16,000  men,  fled 
over  the  Indus.  After  this  period  Dost  Mohammed  devoted 
his  attention  almost  exclusively  to  the  consolidation  of  his 
dominions.  He  died  in  1868,  appointing  Shere  Ali,  one  of 
his  younger  sons,  as  his  heir.  At  first  the  choice  was  ac- 
quiesced in  by  the  sixteen  sons  of  Dost  Mohammed,  a  large 
number  of  whom  were  governors  of  provinces ;  but  disputes 
followed  which,  for  many  years,  kept  A.  in  a  state  of 
anarchy.  The  British  government  of  India  had  recognized 
Shere  Ali  at  his  accession,  and  when,  in  1868,  after  his  long 
struggle  with  his  brothers,  he  obtained  possession  of  Cabul, 
and  became  €U  facto  ruler  of  the  greater  part  of  A., 
direct  assistance  was  given  htm  to  secure  the  position 
for  which  he  had  fought  so  hard.  Sir  John  Lawrence,  then 
Indian  Viceroy,  sent  him  first  two,  and  afterward  four,  lacs 
of  rupees,  with  8,500  stand  of  arms.  The  next  Viceroy  of 
India,  Lord  Mayo,  met  the  Ameer  in  state  at  Umbalia,  in 
Miirch,  1869.  It  was  then  explained  to  him  that  Her 
Majesty's  government  had  no  desire  to  interfere  with  the 
affairs  of  A.  except  to  check  civil  war,  and,  by  doing  so,  to 
secure  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  This  inti- 
mation was  accompanied  by  another  large  present  In  the 
same  year  the  Ameer  conceived  the  idea  of  invading  Bok- 
hara and  attacking  the  Russians,  but  was  restrained  by 
English  advice.  After  1869  Shere  Ali  endeavored  to  secure 
tranquillity  in  A.  He  was  alive  to  the  strife  that  had 
been  occasioned  by  intrusting  power  to  relatives,  and 
he  endeavored  to  replace  the  members  of  his  family  as  much 
a.4  possible  by  strangers.  He  also  indicated  very  distinctly 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  select  as  his  heir  his  son  Yakoob-— 
who  at  an  early  age  had  shown  great  ability  as  Governor  of 
Herat,  and  had  on  many  occasions  given  his  father  most 
valuable  assistance — but  a  younger  son,  Abdullah.  The 
claims  of  Yakoob  to  share  in  the  government  of  A.  were 
ignored,  and  the  result  was  that  in  1870  he  headed  a  rebell- 
ion against  his  father;  but  in  the  following  year  a  recon- 
ciliation was  effected  through  the  intervention  of  England. 
After  the  threatened  invasion  of  Bokhara,  in  1869,  negotia- 
tions were  entered  into  between  England  and  Russia,  the 
nature  of  which  was  explained  in  a  long  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  22d  of  April,  1873.  The  under- 
standing come  to  seems  to  have  been  that  Balkh,  Badakshan, 
and  Wakhan,  all  the  provinces  between  the  Oxus  and  the 
Hindu  Koosh  should  be  considered  to  form  part  of  A. 
The  countries  now  included  within  the  boundaries  of  A.  are : 
Cabul,  Candahar,  Herat,  part  of  Turkestan,  and  Kafiristan, 
(q.  V.)  On  the  death  of  Shere  AH,  notwithstanding  that 
he  had  intended  to  exclude  his  son  Yakoob  from  the  throne, 
the  latter  prince  assumed  the  title  of  ameer,  nnd,  after 
various  intrigues  and  negotiations,  managed  to  secure  the 
recognition  of  the  English,  who  were  already  at  war  with 
the  Afghans,  and  had  met  and  defeated  them  in  open  field. 
This  recognition,  which  was  followed  by  a  treaty  of  peace, 
signed  May,  1879,  cost  the  new  ameer  some  frontier  posts 
of  importance.  It  appears,  however,  to  have  secured  to  him 
for  the  time  being  his  throne,  and  a  subsidy  of  $600,000 
annually,  paid  by  the  English  for  the  advantages  accorded 
to  them.  In  1885  A.  became  a  center  of  interest  on  account 
of  the  near  approach  of  the  Russians  to  its  frontiers,  thereby 
menacing  the  integrity  of  India.  Present  ameer,  Abdur 
Riihman  Khan,  who  ascended  the  throne  July  22,  1880. 

Afi^OOm-Ka^ra-HiSBar^t  a  city  of  Abia  Minor,  in  the 
pashalic  of  Anatolia.  Above  the  city  towers  an  isolated  rock 
800-400  ft.  in  h.,  almost  precipitous  on  most  sides,  and  very 


steep  on  that  by  which  alone  it  is  accessible.  The  summit 
has  in  former  times  been  fortified ;  pop.  60,000. 

AtrtLgolML,  an  lul.  town,  in  the  prov.  of  Naples,  noted 
for  its  straw-bonnet  industry;  pop.  16,129. 

Afraaceta'dot,  Spanish  supporters  of  Joseph  Bona- 
parte, 1808-18.  Punished  by  Ferdmand  VIL  after  his  resto- 
ration. ^ 

Africa*  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  globe — ^the 
second  in  point  of  size,  but  by  far  the  least  important  as  re- 
gards civilization  and  human  prog^ress — ^has  been  partly 
opened  by  the  enterprise  of  explorers,  the  zeal  of  mission- 
aries, the  perseverance  of  commercial  speculation,  and  the 
military  aggressions  of  Europeans.  Eittory. — The  N.  and 
N.-E.  borders,  which  in  ancient  times  were  the  seats  of 
civilization,  while  all  other  parts  lay  In  darkness,  had 
fallen  back  into  a  state  of  barbarism,  but  are  now  partially 
restored  to  a  position  of  importance  in  connection  with  the 
political  and  commercial  interests  of  Europe.  Great  progress 
has  also  been  made  from  the  S.,  or  Cape  Colony,  in  exploring 
the  elevated  land  of  the  interior  and  introducing  commerce 
among  the  natives.  The  valley  of  the  Nile  was  known  in 
the  earliest  period  of  history  as  the  nursery  of  commerce, 
arts,  and  sciences ;  but  while  Egypt  was  flourishing  the  rest 
of  A.  was  almost  totally  unknown,  and  was  vaguely  spoken 
of  as  Libya.  The  Greeks  and  the  Romans  penetrated  into 
A.  probably  as  far  as  the  Niger;  but  they  had  scarcely  any 
definite  knowledge  of  the  countries  lying  beyond  Numidia, 
while  South  A.  was  entirely  unknown.  The  15th  c.  was 
marked  by  an  extension  of  geographical  knowledge  in  A. 
as  elsewhere.  Henry  the  Navigator  sailed  round  the  for- 
midable Cape  Nun ;  Diaz  and  Vasco  de  Gama  discovered  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  both  the  W.  and  the  E.  coasts 
were  partly  explored  by  several  European  voyagers.  The 
older  travels  and  discoveries  may  be  arranged  in  the  follow- 
ing order :  In  the  14th  c,  the  travels  of  the  Arabian  Ebn 
Batuta  in  the  N.  of  A.  In  the  I5th  c,  the  Portuguese  dis- 
coveries of  Madeira,  Cape  Blanco,  Senegal,  Guinea,  Benin, 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  etc,  and  the  navigation  of  the  E. 
coast  by  the  Portuguese  Covilham,  who  first  traveled  in  Abys- 
sinia. In  the  16th  c,  the  travels  of  Leo  Africanus  through 
Barbary  and  Sahara  to  Abyssinia ;  the  travels  of  the  German 
Ranwolf  in  North  A.,  and  Windham's  voyage  to  Guinea, 
which  was  followed  by  several  other  expeditions  in  1 654  and 
1562.  In  1570  and  1600  the  Portuguese  visited  Monoroo- 
tapa,  then  a  powerful  State  near  the  Mozambique  coast  In 
the  17th  c.  the  Englishmen  Jobson  and  Thomson,  in  their 
journey  to  Timbuctoo,  opened  British  commerce  with  A.,  and 
the  slave-trade  immediately  followed.  In  1662  we  find  a 
French  colony  on  the  Senegal,  and  many  exploring  journeys 
to  the  interior  were  made  by  Renouard  and  others.  In  1624 
the  Jesuit  Lobo  endeavored  to  find  a  way  from  the  equator 
through  the  interior  as  far  as  Abyssinia.  Thevenot's  journey 
to  Egypt  in  1652,  the  English  occupation  of  Cape  Coast  in 
1664,  and  several  visits  to  the  W.  coast  mark  the  further 
progress  made  in  the  17th  c.  In  the  course  of  the  18th  c. 
various  additions  were  made  to  our  store  of  information  on 
A.  In  the  year  1788  the  African  Society  was  founded  in 
London,  and  under  its  direction  Ledyard  and  Lucas  were 
sent  to  explore  the  Niger,  and  were  followed  by  Major  Hough- 
ton. The  English  colony  of  Sierra  Leone  was  founded  in 
1790.  The  French  expedition  to  Egypt,  toward  the  close  of 
this  c.  gave  a  new  impulse  to  researches  in  A.  Bruce  com- 
menced his  travels  in  1768 ;  in  his  search  for  the  source  of 
the  Nile  he  made  some  remarkable  discoveries.  The  works 
published  on  A.  since  the  year  1800  are  very  numerous.  In 
1802-5  Lichtenstein  traveled  in  the  district  N.  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  first  furnished  information  regarding  the 
Bechuana  tribe.  The  travels  of  Mungo  Park  from  Timbuc- 
too to  Bussa  are  familiar  to  every  one.  In  1809  Burckhardt 
was  sent  out  by  the  African  Society,  and  his  explorations, 
rich  in  manifold  lesults,  occupied  the  years  1812-16.  To 
the  French  we  are  indebted  for  much  valuable  information 
concerning  Morocco,  Algeria,  and  the  neighboring  parts  of 
Sahara.  The  labors  of  Oudney,  Clapperton,  Denham,  and 
Lander  in  the  Sahara  and  Soudan  are  memorable.  James 
Richardson  explored  the  Sahara  1845-46,  and  started  for 
Central  A.  accompanied  by  Dr.  Barth  and  others  1849;  d. 
1851.  Since  about  1840  our  knowledge  of  South  A.  has  re- 
ceived many  important  additions  from  the  missionaries  sta- 
tioned there,  especially  Moffat;  while  David  Livingstone, 
who  from  1843  to  1878  was  engaged  in  trying  to  open  the 
countries  N.  of  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  penetrated  in  1849 
as  far  as  Lake  N^gami,  and  in  1853,  ascending  the  Leeam- 
bye  (Zambesi)  northward  for  several  hundred  m.,  succeeded 
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In  crossing  the  continent  to  Loando  on  the  W.  coast  Hav- 
ing retraced  his  steps  to  the  point  of  the  Zambesi  from 
which  he  had  started,  the  adventurous  traveler  next  followed 
that  stream  till  he  reached  the  £.  coast,  at  .Quilimane,  in 
1866.  From  1859  to  1863  was  spent  in  various  explorations 
of  Lake  Nyassa  and  the  neighboring  r^ons.  Again  setting 
cMit  in  1866,  he  found,  in  the  region  S.  of  Lake  Tanganjika, 
the  river  Ghambezi.  This  river  falls  into  Lake  Bemba  or 
Bangweolo,  is  known  between  that  lake  and  Lake  Moero  as 
the  Luapula,  and  further  on  in  its  course  as  the  Lualaba,  and 
was  by  Livingstone  traced  through  these  lakes  and  as  far  as 
4°  S.  lat  Livingstone's  belief  was  that  this  basin,  now 
known  to  be  the  Upper  Congo,  contained  the  head-waters  of 
the  Nile.  In  1871,  along  with  Stanley,  who  had  been  sent  by 
the  yew  York  Herald  in  search  of  Livingstone,  he  found  the 
river  Rusizi  flowing  into  the  N.  of  Lake  Tanganyika.  His 
last  enterprise  consisted  in  further  exploration  of  these  re- 
gions and  new  efforts  to  find  the  Nile  sources.  He  d.  at 
Ilala,  beyond  Lake  Bemba,  in  May,  1878.  Burton  and  Speke, 
crossing  the  Border  Mountains  from  Zanzibar,  in  1867,  dis- 
covered Lake  Tanganyika,  and  the  latter^  then  journeying 
to  the  N.-E.,  discovered  the  southern  part  of  the  great  Vic- 
toria Nyanza,  which  he  supposed  to  be  the  head  reservoir  of 
the  Nile.  A  second  expedition,  undertaken  by  Speke  and 
Grant  in  the  end  of  1860,  penetrated  as  far  N.  as  Grondo- 
koro,  on  the  White  Nile,  and  added  vastly  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  eastern  equatorial  regions  of  A.  At  Gondokoro  Speke 
and  Grant  were  met  by  Mr.  (now  Sir  Samuel)  Baker.  Baker, 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  pushed  on  to  the  S.,  and  discovered 
in  1864,  W.  of  the  Victoria,  another  extensive  lake,  which 
he  called  the  Albert  Nyanza.  He  returned  in  1878  from  a 
second  expedition— of  a  military  character — undertaken  at 
the  expense  of  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  to  suppress  slavery  in  the 
upper  regions  of  the  Nile.  (See  Slavery,  etc.)  The  geog- 
raphy, language,  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  Abys- 
synia,  Sennaar,  and  Eordofan  have  also  during  late  years 
been  greatly  illustrated  by  the  efforts  of  various  European 
travelers.  The  researches  of  Dr.  Barth  and  his  companions 
(1860-66) — investigating  the  same  central  division  of  the 
continent  as  Clapperton  and  Denham — and  Dr.  Schwein- 
furth*8  travels  (1868-71)  in  unexplored  regions,  have  enriched 
our  store  of  knowledge  regarding  this  land.  In  1874-76 
Lieut  Cameron  surveyed  the  lower  half  of  Lake  Tanganyika, 
and  walked  across  tropical  A.  from  E.  to  W.,  all  but  deter- 
mining the  source  of  the  Congo.  Fmally  Mr.  Stanley,  who  had 
started  from  Zanzibar  in  1874,  explored  the  Victoria  Nyanza 
and  its  affluent,  the  Shimiyu,  in  1876-76.  Then,  strik- 
ing the  Lualaba  at  Nyangwe  in  the  end  of  1876,  he  forced 
his  way  down  the  stream,  and,  arriving  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Congo  in  autumn,  1877,  demonstrated  that  the  Lualaba  and 
the  Congo  are  identical  Phyiioal  Featurei.— A.  is  situated 
in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  to  the  S.  of  Europe  and  the  S.-W.  of 
Asia.  It  is  of  an  irregular  triangular  form,  with  the  vertex 
toward  the  S.,  having  uie  Mediterranean  on  the  N.,  the  Isth- 
mus of  Suez,  Red  Seei,  and  Indian  Ocean  on  the  E.,  and  the 
Atlantic  on  the  W.  The  formation  of  the  Suez  Canal  has 
nominally  converted  A.  into  an  island.  The  coast-line  is 
marked  by  few  indentations  or  projections ;  the  most  impor- 
tant gulf  being  that  of  Guinea  on  the  W.,  and  Capes  Bon, 
Verd,  Good  Hope,  and  Guardaful,  the  extreme  points  respect- 
ively on  the  N.,  W.,  S.,  and  E.  The  greatest  1.  of  the  con- 
tinent, taken  from  N.  to  S.,  is  about  4,986  m. ;  its  greatest 
w.,  from  K  to  W.,  4,616  m.;  and  its  area,  excluding  the 
adjacent  islands,  11,514,600  sq.  m.  Between  the  Soudan 
and  the  cultivated  tract  which  borders  the  Mediterranean 
stretches  the  Sahara  or  Great  Desert  It  extends  S. 
nearly  to  the  Senegal,  the  N.  bend  of  the  Niger,  and  Lake 
Tchad,  northward  to  the  Atlas  range  in  Morocco  and  Algeria, 
and  toward  Egypt  it  reaches  to  the  Mediterranean.  Its 
average  w.  from  N.  to  S.  is  about  1,000  m.  Its  L  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  western  edge  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile 
is  2,000  m.  Over  a  great  part  of  this  region  rain  never 
falls,  and  every-where  it  is  raro.  It  consists  partly  of  tracts 
of  fine  shifting  sand,  which  frequent  storms  of  wind  raise 
into  the  air  so  as  often  to  overwhelm  travelers.  But  the 
greater  part  of  the  surface  consists  of  naked  but  firm  soil, 
composed  of  indurated  sand,  sandstone,  granite,  and  quartz- 
rocks,  often  rising  into  ridges  or  hills.  The  desolation  m  in- 
terrupted at  intervals  by  patches,  sometimes  of  considerable 
extent,  covered  with  bushes  and  coarse  grass,  and  often  of 
great  beauty  and  fertility.  These  oates^  or  toadies^  as  they 
are  called,  which  are  occasioned  by  subterranean  springs,  are 
most  numerous  and  fertile  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  desert 
The  easiest  route  across  the  desert  to  Soudan  runs  from 


Tripoli  through  the  kingdom  of  Fezzan  to  Lake  Tchad.  Fez- 
zan  enjoys  periodic  rain  from  the  moist  winds  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, which  extend  farther  into  the  continent  here  than 
elsewhere.  The  portion  of  the  desert  lying  E.  of  the  route 
above  described  is  called  the  Libyan  desert  It  is  chiefly  in 
this  re^on  that  the  oases  aro  susceptible  of  cultivation ;  the 
tracts  of  vegetation  in  the  western  portion  aro  fit  for  little  else 
than  pasture,  mainly  for  goats  and  sheep.  The  principal 
production  of  the  more  fertile  oases  is  dates.  Gum-arabic  is 
another  production.  Some  of  the  larger  ones  support  thou- 
sands of  inhabitants  living  in  villages.  Commerce  is  carried 
on  across  the  desert  by  various  routes  by  means  of  caravans, 
consisting  of  from  600  to  2,000  camels,  with  their  attendants. 
The  inhabitants  consist  of  independent  tribes  of  Moors, 
Berbers,  and  Arabs.  The  great  rivers  of  A.  are  the  Nile, 
the  Niger,  the  Zambesi,  the  Orange,  the  Congo,  the  Senegal, 
and  the  Gambia.  The  first  of  these  is  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  two  rivers — ^the  White  Nile  (Bahr-el-Abiad)  and  the 
Blue  Nile,  (Bahr-el-Asrak.)  The  principal  lakes  are  Tchad, 
Chad,  or,  more  correctly,  according  to  Dr.  Barth,  Tsad,  the 
chief  lake  of  Soudan  or  Central  A.,  cireumference  about 
200  m. ;  Denibea  or  Tzana,  in  Abyssinia,  through  which  the 
Blue  Nile  flows,  about  66  m.  1.  and  SO  w. ;  Lake  N'gami,  in 
Boutheni  A.,  the  center  of  the  internal  drainage  of  the  coun- 
try between  the  Orange  and  the  Zambesi,  about  2,600  ft 
above  the  sea-level,  70  m.  1.  and  20  w.  North  of  the  Zam- 
besi, and  about  860  m.  inland  from  the  coast  of  Mozam- 
bique, lies  Lake  Nyassa,  at  an  elevation  of  1,200  ft  above 
the  sea-level.  The  discoveries  of  Tanganyika  and  the  Vic- 
toria Nyanza  by  Speke,  and  of  the  Albert  Nyanza  by  Baker^ 
have  been  already  noticed.  It  is  now  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained that  the  source  of  the  Nile  lies  in  the  basin  of  these 
lakes.  In  time  of  flood  Tanganyika  also  discharges  into  the 
Lualaba.  Climate,  Prodaotioni,  etc. — There  are  three  vari- 
eties of  climate,  corresponding  to  the  structure  of  the  conti- 
nent: first,  that  of  the  plateaus;  second,  that  of  the  terraces 
which  lead  to  them ;  third,  that  of  the  coasts.  In  the  vast 
desert  of  Sahara,  extending  over  an  area  equal  to  that  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  almost  destitute  of  water  and  vegetation, 
and  partly  covered  with  tracts  of  sand  and  bare  low  rocks, 
the  heat  of  the  day  is  uniformly  contrasted  with  the  coldness 
of  the  night ;  while  on  the  terrace-land  of  Limbu,  for  in- 
stance, situated  behind  the  Sierra  Leone  region,  we  find  a 
temperate  and  wholesome  climate;  and  in  that  rising  be- 
hind the  Slave  Coast  we  have  beautiful  landscapes,  abun- 
dant springs,  new  forms  of  vegetation,  and  a  mild  Italian  air. 
The  natives  of  Congo  call  their  terrace  lands,  which  are 
thickly  peopled,  "the  Paradise  of  the  Worid."  The 
vegetation  of  A.  is  decidedly  less  varied  than  that  of  Europe 
or  Asia.  Along  the  Mediterranean  searboard  it  greatly  re- 
sembles that  of  southern  Europe.  The  tropical  regions 
are  not  so  rich  in  species  of  plants  as  those  of  South  Amer- 
ica, but  still  they  exhibit  many  peculiar  genera.  As  we 
leave  the  sultry  coasts  and  ascend  the  terraces  toward  the  in- 
terior we  pass  gradually  from  tropical  productions  to  those  of 
the  temperate  zones,  which  all  flourish  well  in  several  parts 
of  A.  The  forests  are  rich  in  valuable  woods,  especially  the 
harder  kinds,  some  of  them  excellent  for  ship-building.  Here 
we  find  the  gigantic  Adatiaonia  digitatay  or  baobab.  Ebony, 
certain  kinds  of  rosewood,  and  the  timber  called  African  teak, 
are  among  the  productions  of  the  tropical  forests.  The  but- 
ter-tree is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  productions  of  the 
central  regions.  Extensive  level  tracts  are  covered  with 
acacias.  Certain  palms  are  very  characteristic  of  different 
parts  of  A.,  and  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  inhab- 
itants, particularly  the  date-palm  in  the  N.,  and,  in  an  inferior 
degree,  the  doom-palm,  both  of  them  growing  in  regions  com- 
paratively  arid,  and  often  surrounded  by  the  very  sands  of 
the  desert;  while  the  oil-palm  flourishes  amid  the  tropical 
luxuriance  of  the  W.,  and  supplies  an  article  of  commerce 
which  now  attracts  the  ships  of  Europe,  in  constantly  increas- 
ing numbers,  to  shores  once  frequented  only  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  slave-trade.  The  cocoanut-palm  flourishes  on 
many  parts  of  the  tropical  coasts.  The  vine  is  cultivated  with 
success  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  sugar-cane  in 
different  parts  of  the  continent  In  the  animal  kingdom  we 
find  the  lion,  the  leopard,  hyenas,  jackals,  and  others  of  the 
canine  family,  a  species  of  elephant  differing  in  some  particu- 
lars from  that  of  Asia,  several  species  of  rhinoceros,  the  hip- 
popotamus, wart-hogs,  (Phascochosrwi^^  and  many  kinds  of 
monkeys,  particularly  within  the  tropics.  The  giraffe,  the 
zebra,  and  the  quagga  are  peculiar  and  characteristic,  as  are 
also  numerous  species  of  antelope,  which  occupy  in  African 
zoology  the  place  of  deer  in  other  parts  of  the  world.    The 
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gnu  is  one  of  the  most,  remarkable  of  the  antelope  genus. 
Oold  is  much  more  plentiful  than  silver,  being  found  abun- 
dantly in  the  sands  of  the  great  rivers  that  flow  out  of  the 
central  region,  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  also  in  the  S.-E. 
of  A.  The  Sierra  Leone  coast  has  valuable  iron  ore,  which 
is  also  found  in  the  Upper  Senegal,  the  region  of  Timbuctoo, 
the  Ck)neo  chain  of  mountains,  Egypt,  and  Darfur.  Copper 
is  plentiful  at  Majomba,  and  elsewhere.  The  pop.  is  stated 
at  130,186,000.  Population  and  Seligion. — The  native  in- 
habitants belong  to  one  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  hu- 
man family,  called  by  Dr.  Latham  AtlarUidce^  the  Ethiopic  of 
other  ethnologists.  The  subdivision  into  tribes  is  endless,  but 
they  may  be  ul  classed  in  six  groups :  The  Ne$^  AtlarUida^  or 
negroes  proper,  who  ofoupy  western  Africa  from  the  Senegal 
to  the  Gaboon,  Soudan  in  the  center,  and  the  low  parts  of  the 
Upper  Nile;  the  Kaffir  Atlantidof^  or  modified  negroes,  who 
inhabit  the  regions  from  N.  of  the  equator  to  the  Tropic  of 
Capricorn ;  the  Hottentot  Atlantidm  ;  the  Nilotic  Atlanti(ke 
occupying  the  water-system  of  the  Upper  and  Middle  Nile, 
{modern  Abyssinians ;)  the  Amazig  Atlantida^  usually  called 
Berbers,  and  the  Egjijriian  AtlanticUe,  or  old  Egyptians,  rep- 
resented by  the  modem  Copts.  In  religion  the  natives  are 
various,  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  some  of  the  tribes, 
especially  in  South  Africa  can  be  fairly  described  as  having  any 
religion.  In  not  a  few  of  these  the  religious  consciousness 
seems  wholly  extinguished,  and  the  very  terms  which  express 
It  have  dropped  out  of  their  language.  Throughout  the  N., 
and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  the  interior,  the  creed  of 
Mohammed  is  received,  but  held  very  loosely  by  many.  The 
Mohammedan  tribes  on  the  W.  coast  divide  themselves  into 
two  classes — the  Marabouts  and  the  Sonnachees;  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  understand  the  exact  nature  of  this  distinction,  be- 
yond the  simple  fact  that  the  Marabouts  profess  to  adhere 
rather  strictly  to  the  laws  of  the  prophet,  while  the  Sonnachees 
are  more  secular,  make  littie  profession  of  sanctity,  but  eat 
pork,  and  will  drink  spirituous  liquors.  The  lowest  form  of 
superstition,  styled  fetichmn^  prevails  among  the  uncultured 
negro  tribes,  as  well  as  among  the  Gallas,  a  nation  widely 
spread  S.-E.  of  Abyssinia ;  and  the  practice  of  offering  hu> 
man  sacrifices  is  found  in  many  tribes.  The  Abyssinians 
hold  by  tradition  a  crude  form  of  Christianity.  Of  the 
forms  of  government  among  the  several  nations  and  tribes 
our  knowledge  is  not  definite.  Though  women  are  generally 
found  in  a  degraded  position,  the  wives  of  the  king  often  take 
a  part  in  council  and  exercise  influence  in  State  affairs.  Of 
the  interior  commerce  or  barter  of  the  natives  among  them- 
selves our  knowledge  is  scanty.  The  chieftains  in  the  desert 
are  the  principal  traders ;  and  one  feature  in  their  character, 
though  carried  to  a  cruel  extreme,  is  certainly  favorable  to 
commerce ;  debtors  are  treated  with  great  severity.  When 
payments  are  delayed,  not  only  the  debtor  himself,  but,  if  he 
is  absent,  any  member  of  his  family,  may  be  seized  as  a  slave. 
The  principsd  places  of  commerce  in  the  E.  are  Mamegar, 
Berber,  AnJcobar,  Gondar,  Sennaar,  and  Kobbe.  In  Benguela 
and  Angola  negro  caravans  from  the  interior  arrive  at  the 
chief  places  on  the  coast,  bringing  slaves,  ivory,  and  gold- 
dust,  which  are  bartered  for  various  commodities,  and  the 
plateau  of  the  Upper  Nile  is  visited  by  Arab  traders  from 
Zanzibar  engaged  in  the  same  traffic.  The  political  and  geo- 
graphical divisions  of  Africa  are  treated  under  their  several 
names,  (q.  v.)  For  accounts  of  the  recent  history  of  Africa 
see  Abyssinia,  Algeria,  Ashamti,  Egypt,  Liberia,  Suez 
Canal,  Zululani),  Congo  Free  State,  Transvaal,  etc. 

Africa,  Becent  Exploration  in.  For  accounts  of 
earlier  explorations  see  Africa,  and  other  articles.  Mr.  Henry 
M.  Stanley  surveyed  the  Victoria  Nyanza  1876 ;  Lake  Tangan- 
yika 1876 ;  crossed  the  African  Continent  from  E.  to  W., 
completely  identifying  the  Lualaba  with  the  Congo,  arriving 
at  Cape  Town  Oct.  21,  1877,  in  London,  Jan.  22, 1878 ;  pub- 
lished Throtiffh  the  Dark  Continent  May,  1878.  Stanley  was 
subsequently  engaged  in  Africa  as  chief  of  the  Congo  Free 
State,  (q.  v.,)  opening  up  routes  of  travel  and  surveying  much 
of  the  equatorial  lake  region.  The  Royal  Geographical  So- 
ciety founded  an  African  Exploration  Fund  in  1876,  and  sent 
an  expedition  via  Zanzibar,  under  Mr.  Keith  Johnson,  Nov. 
14,  1878,  who  d.  at  Berobero,  June  28, 1879,  when  the  con- 
duct of  the  expedition  fell  upon  Mr.  Joseph  Thompson,  who 
discovered  a  new  route  from  Dar-es-Salaam  to  the  N.  end  of 
Lake  Nyassa,  opened  up  the  unknown  tract  of  country  be- 
tween Nyassa  and  Tanganyika,  settled  the  question  of  the  out- 
flow of  the  latter,  determined  the  position  of  Hikwa,  a  lake 
which  has  long  puzzled  geographers,  and  arrived  at  Zanzibar 
with  all  his  men  July  16, 1880. — M.  Savorgnan  de  Brazza  and 
Dr.  Ballay  arrived  iu  Paris  in  1879,  after  a  three  yrs.*  explo- 


ration of  the  Ogov6  district  They  found  that  the  Ogov6  rises 
in  a  mountain  range  on  this  side  of  the  Congo,  and  is  formed 
by  a  number  of  rivulets  descending  from  this  range.  They 
still  believed,  however,  that  the  Ogov6  receives  much  of  it^ 
water  from  the  Congo  basin,  though  by  subterranean  infiltra- 
tion.— The  Abb6  Debaize,  under  the  auspices  of  the  French 
government,  undertook  an  important  expedition  from 
Marseilles  via  Zanzibar,  April  20,  1878,  but  d.  at  Ujiji,  Dec, 
1879,  just  as  he  had  completed  his  preparations  for  ex- 
ploring the  great  tract  of  country  between  Lakes  Tan- 
ganyika and  Albert  Nyanza.  African  ExptoreUion  from 
Weatem  Coast.  —  Major  Serpa  Pinto  left  Benguela  to- 
ward the  end  of  1877,  and  made  a  journey  across  the 
African  Continent  from  W.  to  £.  Starting  from  Bih6,  at 
the  back  of  the  Portuguese  settlements,  he  followed  the  Zam- 
besi for  some  distance,  explored  the  Cuando,  discovered  the 
source  of  the  Cubango,  crossed  the  Kalahari  Desert,  and 
reached  Pretoria,  whence  he  was  forwarded  to  Durban,  in 
Natal,  at  the  commencement  of  1879,  and  so  home. — M.  Paul 
Soleillet,  in  1 878,  conducted  an  expedition  from  Senegambia  to 
open  up  a  trade  route  between  the  W.  coast  and  Algeria  by 
way  of  In  Calah  and  Timbuctoo,  but  was  compelled  by  the 
natives  to  return  after  having  reached  Kouniakary  in  Segou. 
His  expedition,  however,  enabled  him  to  bring  back  a  mass 
of  information  bearing  on  the  pUn  of  connecting  the  French 
colonies  in  the  N.  and  W.  by  a  railway  passing  through  the 
Great  Sahara  and  Timbuctoo. — Among  the  more  recently  or- 
ganized  expeditions  for  exploring  the  interior  of  Africa  may 
be  mentioned  that  of  the  Belgian  International  Society,  sent 
out  via  Zanzibar  in  1878 ;  that  of  Mr.  Henry  M.  Stanley,  from 
the  W.  coast,  (1879-84,)  to  co-operate  with  the  Belgians;  and 
two  German  expeditions  via  the  N.,  one  commanded  by  Dr.  Ger-' 
hard  Rohlfs,  and  the  other  by  Dr.  Oscar  Lenz;  Lieut  Wise- 
man's journey  across  Africa,  1881-88,  and  the  De  Brazza 
( 1 888-84)  expedition,  on  the  Congo,  (French.)  (See  Congo  Free 
State,  African  International  Association,  etc.)  Besides 
the  work  of  the  International  Association,  Serpa  Pinto  and 
Wissman  have  crossed  Africa ;  Ivens  and  Capello  have  per- 
formed remarkable  journeys  to  the  E.  of  Angola ;  De  Brazza 
has  ^ven  to  France  an  empire  in  West  Africa ;  Germany,  fired 
with  the  spirit  of  colonial  enterprise,  has  annexed  all  the  terri- 
tory in  S.-W.  Africa  between  Cape  Frio  and  the  British  domin- 
ions at  the  Cape,  besides  acquiring  the  country  of  the  Camer> 
oons  and  a  province  in  East  Africa;  Italy  has  colonized  on 
the  Red  Sea ;  Great  Britain  has  annexed  the  Niger  Delta ;  and 
Portugal  has  become  possessed  of  700,000  sq.  m.  of  African 
soil.  Stanley's  great  expedition,  1887-89,  from  the  W.  coast 
to  the  interior  to  rescue  Emin  Bey,  though  not  properly  an 
exploring  expedition,  added  largely  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
interior  of  Africa. 

African  International  Association,  The.  This  body 
was  established  in  1876,  under  the  patronage  of  the  King  of 
the  Belgians,  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  a  unity  of  aims 
and  methods  among  the  various  persons,  societies,  and  gov- 
ernments engaged  in  colonizing  or  exploring  the  Congo  coun- 
try in  West  and  Central  Africa.  The  association  was  supported 
mainly  from  the  private  purse  of  King  Leopold,  and  its  chief 
object  was  the  opening  of  trade  routes  from  the  coast  to  the 
interior  for  legitimate  traffic,  hoping  in  time  to  stop  the  slave- 
trade  and  reduce  the  natives  to  a  semblance  of  civilization. 
On  the  E.  coast  similar  operations  were  undertaken,  and  the 
route  from  Zanzibar  to  Ujiji  was  shortened  from  six  months 
to  46  days.  Mr.  Henry  M.  Stanley  entered  the  service  of 
King  Leopold  and  founded  several  stations  on  the  Congo,  the 
chief  of  which  he  named  Leopoldville.  (See  Vivi,  Stanley 
Pool,  etc.)  De  Brazza,  the  French  explorer,  and  Lieut.  Becker, 
also  made  advances  into  the  interior  on  behalf  of  their  re- 
spective governments.  The  West  African  Conference  met  at 
Berlin  on  Nov.  16,  1884.  Germany,  Austria,  Belgium,  Den- 
mark,  Spain,  the  U.  S.,  France,  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Por- 
tugal, Russia,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Italy,  and  Turkey,  took 
part  The  result  of  its  deliberations  was  that  the  A.  I.  A. 
was  constituted  on  a  firm  basis  for  trade  and  development 
in  the  Congo  Free  State,  (q.  v.)  The  yrs.  1886-90  were 
occupied  in  the  building-up  proces.%  the  aim  of  the  officers  of 
the  association,  at  the  various  stations  planted  by  Stanley,  be- 
ing to  educate  and  civilize  the  natives  to  the  extent  of  teach- 
ing them  to  raise  and  bring  to  market  those  products  of  the 
country  suitable  for  commerce.  Conflicting  reports  reached 
Europe  and  Am.  from  time  to  time  as  to  the  possibilities 
of  the  Congo  country,  some  accounts  representing  affaira  as 
being  in  most  promising  shape,  while  othera  paint^  the  situa- 
tion and  probable  future  in  the  darkest  colors.  Probably  the 
truth  lies  midway  between  these  extreme  views ;  meantime, 
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the  crying  need  of  the  8tru<;p1inj;  comroerce  of  the  Confjo 
would  »eem  to  be  the  mue)i-talked-of  railroad  around  the 
Yellala  Falls,  surveys  for  which  have  been  made. 
'  African  M.  E.  Chnrch,  organized  in  1816  by  colored 
Methodists,  holds  substantially  the  same  doctrines  as  the  par- 
ent M.  E  Church.  Richai-d  Allen  was  its  first  bishop.  In 
1896,  ministers,  4,365;  churches,  4,675;  commumcants, 
694,776:  collefi^es  and  schools,  41. 

African  M.  E.  Zion  Church,  formallv  organized  in  New 
York  1820,  by  a  secession  from  an  African  M.  E.  congi-egation ; 
doctrines  and  system  mostly  those  of  the  M.  E.  Church ;  had 
in  1896  2,473  ministers  and  409,441  members. 

Africa^nos,  (Siztus  J.,)  a  famous  Christian  writer  of  the 
8d  c.  His  chronology  of  the  world  places  the  creation  5,499 
yrs.  B.C.;  d.  232  A.D. 

Aize^lins,  (Aavid  A.,)  Swedish  author  and  poet;  b.  1785, 
d.  1871. 

A^ades,  formerly  a  very  important  city  of  Central  Africa, 
but  at  present  in  a  declining  condition ;  is  the  cap.  of  Asben ; 
pop.  6,<X)0. 

A^alac'tia,  a  want  of  the  due  secretion  of  milk.  It  may 
depend  either  on  organic  imperfection  of  the  ^lammary  gland 
or  upon  constitutional  causes.  In  the  latter  case  the  secretion 
may  often  be  excited  by  warmth  and  moisture,  by  the  stimu- 
lus of  the  act  of  sucking,  and,  if  this  fail,  by  the  application 
of  the  leaves  of  the  castor-oil  plant  to  the  breast. 

A^alnaVolite,  a  soft  stone  used  by  the  Chinese  to  carve 
into  images.    Called  also  figure-stone  and  pagodite. 

Ag^ama,  a  genus  of  reptiles,  the  type  of  a  family,  called 
Agamidoe.  None  of  them  are  of  a 
large  size.  They  are  found  in  warm 
climates,  and  are  of  various  habits, 
some  of  them  living  in  trees  and  others 
confined  to  the  ground.  Some  of  the 
most  common  lizards  of  Australia  are 
of  this  family. 

A^mem^non,  son  of  King  Atreus, 
and  brother  of  Menelaus.  In  the  cam- 
paign against  Troy,  which  forms  the 
subject  of  Homer's  //iW,  A.  is  de- 
scribed as  a  very  stately  and  dignified 
character.  After  the  fall  of  Troy  he 
returned  home,  taking  with  him  Cassandra,  the  daughter  of 
Priam.  Shortly  afterward  he  was  murdered  by  Clytemnestra, 
aided  by  .^gisthus,  in  whose  care  he  had  left  his  wife  and 
children. 

Agamentlcns,  Mount,  important  hill  near  York,  Me., 
678  ft.  h. ;  seen  for  some  distance  from  land. 

Ag^ami,  (Pwphicy)  a  genus  of  South  American  birds  al- 
lied to  cranes.     Only  two  species  are  known. 

Ag^apSB  were  love-feasts  or  feasts  of  charity,  usually  cele- 
brated by  the  early  Christians  in  connection  with  the  Lord^s 
Supper.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  agape^  which 


Agama  aculeata. 


I0tl>f^ 


An  Ancient  Love-feast 

signifies  "  love,"  or  "  charity."  At  these  feasts  the  rich  Chris- 
tians presented  their  poorer  brethren  in  the  faith  with  gifts,  and 
all  ate  together  in  token  of  their  equality  before  Grod  and  their 
brotherly  harmony.  The  meetings  were  opened  and  closed 
with  prayer,  and  during  the  feast  spiritual  songs  were  sung. 
At  first  a  bishop  or  presbyter  presided,  who  read  a  portion  of 
Scripture,  proposed  questions  upon  it,  and  received  the  various 
answers  of  the  brethren.  Afterward  whatever  information 
had  been  obtained  regarding  the  other  churches  was  read, 
such  as  the  official  letters  of  overseers  or  private  communi- 


cations from  eminent  members,  and  thus  a  spirit  of  practical 
sympathy  was  engendered.  Before  the  conclusion  of  the  pro- 
ceedings money  was  collected  for  widows,  orphans,  the  poor, 
prisoners,  and  those  who  had  suffered  shipwreck.  Then  the 
members  embraced,  and  the  feast  was  ended  with  a  **  philan- 
thropic prayer."  As  early  as  the  2d  c.  the  custom  of  cele- 
brating the  A.  and  the  Lord^s  Supper  together  had  ceased,  on 
account  of  the  persecutions.  Justin,  when  writing  on  the  lat- 
ter subject,  does  not  speak  of  the  former ;  but  Ignatius,  oa 
the  other  hand,  seems  to  regard  them  as  identical.  Gener- 
ally the  feast  of  the  A.  preceded  the  celebration  of  the  Lord^s 
Supper,  but  during  the  period  of  the  persecutions,  when  the 
Christians  had  often  to  hold  divine  service  before  dawn,  the 
A.  were  for  the  most  part  delayed  till  the  evem'ng.  Later  a 
formal  separation  was  made  between  the  two  rites.  Our  en- 
graving, copied  from  a  painting  in  the  Catacomb  of  Marcel- 
linus  and  Peter,  at  Rome,  gives  us  an  interesting  glimpse  of 
the  rite  as  anciently  observed.  The  persons  seated  at  the 
ends  of  the  semi-circular  table  symbolize  Peace  and  Love. 
An  attendant  supplies  the  three  guests  with  food  from  the 
small  table  in  front,  on  which  are  a  cup,  platters,  and  a  lamb. 
In  the  Dark  Ages  the  A.  degenerated  into  riotous  banquets, 
and  were  finally  suppressed  by  the  Church.  In  the  modem 
love-feasts  of  the  Moravian  and  Methodist  Churches  the  an- 
cient A.  have  been  revived. 

Ag^pem^one,  (Gr.  **  love-abode,'')  a  conventual  establish- 
ment of  a  singular  kind,  consisting  of  persons  of  both  sexes, 
founded  at  Charlynch,  near  Bridgewater,  in  Somersetshire, 
Eng.,  by  Mr.  Henry  James  Prince,  formerly  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  adherents  of  the  sect  generally,  of 
whom  there  are  many  in  the  S.-\V.  counties,  are  known  as 
Princeites  or  Starkeyites. 

'  Agape^tns,  the  name  of  two  popes.    A.  I.,  elected  536, 
d.  586 ;  A.  II.,  elected  946,  d.  956. 

A^^sias  of  Eph^esns,  4(X)  B.C.,  Gr.  sculptor,  repre- 
sented in  the  Louvre  by  the  **  Gladiator,"  or  **Borghese 
lighter." 

Agassis,  (Alixander,)  a  son  of  Louis  John  Rudolf  A., 
and  also  an  eminent  scientist,  b.  in  Switzerland  1885.  Suc- 
ceeded his  father,  the  great  A.,  {infra,)  in  1878  as  curator 
of  the  Harvard  Museum,  but  retired  a  few  yrs.  later  on  ac- 
count of  ill-health.    He  published  several  scientific  works. 

A^assiz,  (Louts  John  Rudolf,)  distinguished  modem  nat- 
urali.xt ;  b.  in  Switzeriand  1807,  d.  1873.  In  Munich  he  met 
Marti  us  and  Spiz,  the  well-known  travelers  in  Brazil ;  and 
when  Spix  d.  (in  1826)  his  collection  of  116  species  of  fish 
gathered  in  Brazil  was  left  in  the  care  of  A.,  who  pub- 
lished a  description  of  it  under  the  title  Piacen,  etc,  qftoa 
coUegit  etpingmdot  euravit  Spix,  deacripsU  A,  Led  by  this 
work  to  study  ichthyology  more  closely,  A.  next  undertook  a 
systematic  arrangement  of  the  fresh-water  fishes  found  in 
Central  Europe,  and  at  the  same  time  devoted  his  attention 
to  the  fossil  remains  of  fishes.  Meanwhile  he  had  been  in- 
vited to  take  the  professorship  of  Natural  History  at  Neuf- 
ch&tel.  During  several  visits  to  England  A.  made  himself 
well  acquainted  with  the  collections  of  fossils  in  that  country, 
and  in  1844  published  a  monograph  on  fossil  fishes  found  in 
the  old  red  sandstone  of  the  Devonian  system.  A.  next  turned 
his  attention  to  the  mollusca.  His  works  on  Glaciers  excited 
great  interest  In  1846  A.  came  to  the  U.  S.,  where  he  was 
appointed  to  a  professorship  in  Harvard  Coll.,  Boston.  In 
Outlines  of  Comparative  Phtfdologxf  A.  upheld  the  doctrine 
of  the  successive  creation  of  higher  organized  beings  on 
the  earth.  An  Essay  on  Clasitification,  by  A.,  was  published, 
(London,  1859,)  and  a  Journey  in  Brazil,  (1868.)  During 
the  latter  of  these  yrs.  he  was  appointed  a  non-resident 
prof,  and  lecturer  in  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and 
along  with  Count  Portal^s  was  intrusted  with  the  dredging 
operations  in  the  investigation  of  the  Gulf  Stream  undertaken 
by  the  Amer.  government'  in  1871.  His  last  work  was  the 
establishment  of  a  School  of  Natural  History  on  the  Island  of 
Penikese,  R.  I.,  presented  to  him  by  Mr.  John  Anderson. 

A^assiz,  Mount,  extinct  volcano  of  Ariz.,  near  the 
Cafion  of  the  Colorado ;  one  of  the  San  Francisco  Mountains ; 
h.  10,000  ft. 

A^ata  dei  Go'ti,  Sant',  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  prov. 
of  Benevento ;  pop.  5,000. 

A^ate,  a  mineral  composed  of  layers  of  quartz,  generally 
of  diflPerent  varieties  or  colors,  intimately  joined  together. 
The  layers  are  often  concentric,  and  in  the  section  sometimes 
appear  nearly  circular  or  elliptical,  sometimes  angular.  Chal- 
cedony, amethyst,  common  quartz,  jasper,  flint,  etc.,  occur  as 
layers  in  A.  It  takes  a  fine  polish,  and  is  used  for  ornamental 
purposes. 
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AGATHA,  SAINT— AGNEW. 


Agave. 


AfiT^atha,  Saint,  a  noble  Sicilian  lady  of  great  beauty, 
who  rejected  theiove  of  the  Prefect  Octavianus,  and  suffered 
martyrdom  in  the  persecution  of  the  ChriBtians  under  JDecius, 
about  250. 

A^thar^COB,  fl.  480  B.C.,  an  artist  of  Greece,  noted  for 
introducing  perspective  into  the  art  of  painting,  and  hence 
regarded  as  the  father  of  scene-painting. 

A^thar^cns,  Greek  painter,  540  B.C.;  worked  under 
the  patronage  of  Alcibiades. 

Ag^th'OCles,  one  of  the  boldest,  but  most  unworthy,  ad- 
venturers of  antiquity ;  b.  at  ThermaB,  in  Sicily,  in  861  B.C., 
d.  289  B.C. 

Agn.Vft,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Amaryllidece.  There  are  a  number  of 
species,  all  natives  of  the  warmer  parts 
of  Am.  By  u- ;>cientific  persons  they 
are  often  confounded  with  aloes ;  and 
A.  Americana  is  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  Amer.  aloe.  The  As.  have 
ither  no  proper  stem  or  a  very  short 
one,  bearing  at  its  summit  a  crowded 
head  of  large,  fleshy  leaves,  which  are 
spiny  at  the  margin.  From  the  midst 
of  these  shoots  up  the  straight,  upright 
scape,  24-36  ft.  h.,  and  at  the  base  often 
1  ft.  in  diameter,  along  which  are  small 
appressed,  lanceolate  bractese,  with  a  ter. 
niinal  panicle,  often  bearing  as  many  as 
4,000  flowers.  In  S.  Am.  these  plants 
often  flower  in  the  8th  yr.,  but  in  our  hot-houses  not  until 
they  have  reached  a  very  advanced  age ;  whence  arises  the 
gardeners*  fable  of  their  flowering  only  once  in  100  yrs. 
After  flowering  the  plant  always  dies  down  to  the  ground, 
but  the  root,  continuing  to  live,  sends  up  new  shoots. 

A^de,  an  ancient  Fr.  town  m  the  Dept.  of  Herault,  founded 
by  the  Greeks ;  pop.  8,829. 

Age.    See  Longevity. 

Ag^elet,  d\  (Joseph  Lepavte,)  a  Fr.  astronomer,  b.  1751 
at  Thonne  la  Long,  nephew  of  the  two  Lepautes,  who  were 
celebrated  as  clock  and  chronometer  makers ;  about  17C8  be- 
came a  pupil  of  Lalande  at  Paris ;  in  1778  appointed  astrono- 
mer to  the  southern  naval  expedition  to  Kerguelen;  in  1777 
appointed  Prof,  of  Mathematics  at  the  Ecole  MUitairey  where 
he  began  a  series  of  observations  of  the  positions  of  stars 
and  planets,  which  was  kept  up  till  he  started  on  the  ill-fated 
expedition  around  the  world  under  La  P^rouse  in  1785.  At 
every  place  at  which  this  expedition  touched,  including 
numerous  stations  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Par 
dfic,  A.  set  up  a  temporary  astronomical  observatory  and 
determined  the  lat.  and  long.,  the  variation  and  dip  of  the 
magnetic  needle,  the  force  of  gravity  by  pendulum  observar 
tions,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides.  As  La  P^rouse 
would  not  allow  him  to  send  home  the  records  or  results  of 
these  observations  from  time  to  time  from  the  various  ports 
at  which  they  stopped,  all  these  highly  valuable  scientific 
records  were  entirely  lost  to  the  world  when  the  two  vessels 
of  the  expedition  were  wrecked  and  all  hands  lost  on  the  coral 
reefs  surrounding  one  of  the  New  Hebrides  Islands  in  1788. 
His  observations  at  Paris  were  afterward  published  by  La- 
lande, but  they  were  not  made  fully  available  till  Dr.  Gould 
reduced  them  and  published  them  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Memoirs  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  in  i866,  mak- 
ing a  catalogue  containing  the  results  of  6,497  observations 
of  the  positions  of  2,907  stars  between +50"*  and  —85^°. 

A^n,  the  chief  town  of  the  Dept.  of  Lot-et-Garonne,  in 
France,  in  ancient  times  was  the  scene  of  many  a  fierce  mar- 
tyrdom of  the  Christians  when  it  was  under  the  rule  of  Roman 
pretors ;  suffered  the  miseries  of  war  during  the  barbaric  ir- 
ruptions from  Germany,  having  been  taken  and  plundered  by 
Goths,  Vandals,  and  Huns ;  came  under  the  thralldom  of  the 
English ;  and  at  a  later  period  was  twice  taken  by  the  Hugue- 
nots in  the  religious  contests  of  the  16th  c. ;  pop.  22,065. 

Agen'da,  in  Theol.,  practical  duties;  distinguished  from 
credenda,  doctrines  or  matters  of  faith. 

Age'nor,  a  myth,  king  of  Phenlcla,  son  of  Neptune,  sire 
of  Cadmus,  Europa,  and  Phoenix. 

Argent,  (Lat.  agena^  one  who  is  authorized  or  delegated 
to  transact  business  for  another,  in  whose  place  he  comes, 
and  who  is  bound  by  his  acts  in  the  business  to  which  the 
agency  extends.  The  appointment  of  an  A.  may  be  general^ 
having  reference  to  all  the  principal's  affairs,  or  special^  con- 
cerning some  particular  object.  It  may  further  be  limited 
by  instructions  as  to  the  conduct  he  is  to  pursue,  or  unlimited, 
ki  which  case  his  conduct  is  left  to  his  own  discretion. 


A'geat  and  Cli^ent.  The  employer  of  a  law  agent  is 
entitled  to  presimie  that  he  is  possessed  of  competent  profes- 
sional knowledge,  and  the  A.  is  consequently  responsible  to 
his  C.  for  the  consequences  of  gross  professional  ignorance 
or  flagrant  negligence  in  the  conduct  of  the  business  or  the 
causes  intrusted  to  him. 

A'^nt,  Ar^xny,  a  person  authorized  by  government  to 
manage  the  monetary  affairs  of  regiments  in  the  army  as  a 
kind  of  military  banker. 

A'ges,  a  term  employed  to  designate  the  epochs  of  civili- 
zation  in  the  history  of  the  human  race.  Hesiod  mentions 
flve  A. :  the  Golden,  simple  and  patriarchal ;  the  Silver,  vo- 
luptuous and  godless ;  the  Brazen,  warlike,  wild,  and  violent ; 
the  Heroic,  an  aspiration  toward  the  better ;  the  Iron,  in 
which  justice,  piety,  and  faithfulness  had  vanished  from  the 
earth — ^the  time  in  which  Hesiod  fancied  that  he  himself 
lived.  The  Golden  Age  was  said  to  be  governed  by  Saturn; 
the  Silver  by  Jupiter ;  the  Brazen  by  Neptune,  and  the  Iron 
by  Pluto.    See  ARCHiEuLoov. 

Agesila^ns,  King  of  Sparta,  fl.  899-860  B.C.  Being  called 
upon  by  the  lonians  to  assist  them  against  Artaxerxes,  he 
commenced  a  splendid  campaign  in  Asia,  but  was  compelled 
by  the  Corinthian  war  to  leave  his  conquest  over  the  Persians 
incomplete  and  return  to  Greece.  At  Chseronea  (394  B.C.)  he 
gained  a  victory  over  the  allied  forces,  and  in  878  the  war 
was  concluded  by  a  treaty  of  peace  in  favor  of  Sparta.  Aft- 
erward, in  the  Theban  war,  he  bravely  defended  his  country. 
He  died  in  his  84th  yr.  A.  is  described  as  of  small  stature 
but  commanding  aspect,  blameless  in  his  private  character, 
and  in  public  life  just,  as  far  as  his  partiality  for  his  own 
country  allowed. 

Ag'gerhjms,  a  bailiwick  in  the  S.-E.  part  of  Norway, 
diocese  of  Christiania.  It  abounds  in  charming  natural  scen- 
ery, and  has  a  thriving  trade  in  lumber,  pitch,  iron,  tallow, 
and  hides;  pop.  100,427. 

A^^g^la^tinate  Lan^gnag^es,  those  intermediate  between 
the  monosyllabic  and  the  inflectional,  of  which  examples  may 
be  found  in  the  Indian  languages  of  N.  Am.  and  the  Tura- 
nian of  Asia. 

Agh'mat,  or  Agh'met,  a  fortified  town  of  Morocco 
pop.  6.000. 

AgnfTittit  or  AxkghfTim,  an  Irish  parish,  where  Jameir 
H.  was  defeated  by  William  IIL  in  1691. 

Aginconrt,  now  Azincoiirt,  a  village  of  France,  Dept 
of  Pas-de-Calais,  on  the  plains  near  which  Henry  V.  of  En- 
gland defeated  the  French  army  in  1415. 

A'giBt  the  names  of  several  kings  of  Sparta.  Mention  is 
made  of  a  King  A.  as  early  as  about  1,000  yrs.  B.C.,  who 
subdued  the  old  inhabitants  of  Sparta  and  made  the  Helots 
vassals  or  slaves.  Of  the  others,  A.  I.  reigned  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  from  420  to  897  B.C.; 
A.  II.  ascended  the  throne  in  888  B.C. ;  A.  IIL  came  to  the 
throne  in  244  B.C. 

AglDB/no,  a  small  Ital.  lake  near  Naples,  is  about  60  ft. 
in  depth,  and  has  no  visible  outlet 

Ag'nate,  (Lat  agnatus.)  As.,  in  Law,  are  persons  re- 
lated through  the  father ;  as  cognates  are  persons  related 
through  the  mother. 

A^nes,  Saint,  a  celebrated  Christian  virgin  of  Rome, 
martyred  808  A.D. 

Agne^si,  (Maria  Gjetana,)  a  woman  remarkable  for  her 
varied  attainments,  b.  at  Milan  1718.  In  her  9th  yr.  she 
could  converse  in  Latin^  and  gave  a  lecture  in  that  language, 
in  which  she  argued  that  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guages was  a  proper  accomplishment  in  woman.  In  her 
11th  year  she  could  also  speak  Greek  fluently,  and  sub- 
sequently acquired  with  great  facility  several  of  the  Oriental 
languages,  and  also  French,  Spanish,  and  German.  She  was 
jocosely  styled  "the  walking  polyglot"  This  precocious 
development  of  intellect  was  encouraged  by  her  father,  who 
invited  parties  of  learned  men  to  his  house,  with  whom 
Maria  disputed  on  philosophical  points.  After  her  20th 
yr.  she  devoted  her  mind  to  the  study  of  mathematics, 
wrote  an  unpublished  treatise  on  Conic  Sections,  and  pub- 
lished her  Institmioni  Analitic/ie,  This  work  so  extended 
her  reputation  that  when  her  father  was  disabled  by  infirmity 
she  took  his  place  as  Prof,  of  Mathematics  in  the  University 
of  Bologna  by  the  appointment  of  Pope  Benedict  XIV. 
She  was  a  remarkable  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  preco- 
cious intellect  and  short  life,  as  she  liv^  to  be  81. 

Ag'new,  (Cornelius  Rea,  M.D.,  LL.D.,)  b.  in  New  York 
1830,  a  well-known  oculist;  was  chiefly  instrumental  in 
establishing  the  Brooklyn  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital.  He  also 
aided  in  establishing  the  Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital 
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in  1869.  His  writings  were  often  translated  into  the  German 
and  French  languages,  being  for  the  most  part  of  a  classic 
nature.  His  reputation  as  an  ophthalmologist  and  otologist 
was  as  wide  in  Europe  as  at  home  ;  d.  1888. 

Ag'new,  (D.  Hayes,  M.D.,)  one  of  our  greatest  surgeons, 
was  b.  in  Pa.  in  1818.  He  established  the  Philadelphia 
School  of  Operative  Surgery,  and  founded  the  present  Patho- 
logical Museum  of  the  Philadelphia  Hospital.  In  1863  he 
was  appointed  Assistant  Lecturer  on  Clinical  Surgery  at  the 
University  of  Pa,,  and  surgeon  of  Wells  Ophthalmic  Hospi- 
tal. In  1865  he  was  elected  surgeon  of  the  Pa.  and  Ortho- 
pedic Hospitals ;  in  1870  appointed  Prof,  of  Operative  Sur- 
gery in  the  University  of  Pa.,  and  in  1871  became  Prof,  of 
the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery  in  the  same  institu- 
tion, and  Prof,  of  Clinical  Surgery  in  the  University  Hospi- 
tal. A  most  skillful,  rapid,  and  efficient  operator,  his 
reputation  as  a  surgeon  was  world-wide.  When  President 
Garfield  was  shot  he  was  called  as  the  chief  consulting 
surgeon.  His  writings  are  Yolumi- 
nous,  but  his  best  work  is  a  large 
and  exhaustive  one  on  operative 
surgery.    D.  1892. 

A^ni,  Hindu  god  of  fire,  an 
Aryan  deity.  A  purifier  and  bearer 
of  incense,  and  a  mediator  between 
man  and  the  gods. 

A^noe^tS,  sects  of  early  Chris- 
tians who  denied  the  omniscience  of 
God  and  the  foreknowledge  of  Christ. 
A^nolOy  d',  (Baccio,)  Floren- 
tine architect  and  wood-carver;  b. 
1460,  d.  1643. 

A^O^ne,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
prov.  of  Campobasso,  22  m.  N.-W. 
from  the  town  of  Campobasso.  It 
stands  on  a  hill,  and  is  said  to  occupy 
the  site  of  the  ancient  AquUonia, 
It  is  celebrated  for  its  copper  works ; 
pop.  11,073. 

A^noB^ticism,  a  word  intro- 
duced into  the  English  language  by 
Prof.  Huxley  in  1869.  The  term 
was  suggested  to  him  by  the  inscrip- 
tion Ayvoaro  6fo,  (**  To  an  Unknown 
God,'^)  which  the  apostle  Paul  saw 
on  an  Athenian  altar,  as  recorded 
in  Acts  xvii,  23.  It  connotes  the 
doctrine  that  man  does  not  htow 
any  thing  about  spiritual  exist- 
ences, whether  divine  or  human,  or 
about  a  future  life. 

Afir^niis  Del,  (Lat.  '*  Lamb  of 
God,")  one  of  the  titles  of  Christ, 
(John  1, 29 ;)  also  the  name  given  to 
a  certain  prayer  used  in  the  R.  C. 
service  of  the  mass.  The  litanies 
generally  conclude  with  the  same 
prayer  :  "  0  Lamb  of  God,  that 
takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world, 
have  mercy  upon  us."  The  figure 
of  a  lamb,  bearing  a  cross,  stamped 

upon  an  oval  of  wax,  silver,  or  gold, 
is  also  styled  an  A.  D.  Such  medals 
have  been  consecrated  by  the  popes 
since  the  14th  c,  and  are'  distributed 
among  the  faithful  on  the  first  Sunday 
after  Easter.  The  cloth  which  covers 
the  cup  in  the  communion  bears  the 
image  of  a  lamb,  and  is  styled  the  A.  D. 
Agobard^  Archbishop  of  Lyons 
in  816,  a  representative  of  Charle- 
magne's religious  and  social  ideas; 
b.  779,  d.  840. 

Ag^onlc,  the  line  of  no  declination,  or  that  which  passes 
through  all  the  places  at  which  the  magnetic  needle  points 
due  N.  and  S.  Such  a  line  passes  from  the  North  Pole  through 
the  White  Sea,  cuts  Arabia,  crosses  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
eastern  Australia,  goes  near  the  South  Pole,  and  E.  part  of  S. 
Am.  to  Hudson's  Bay,  and  joins  itself. 

A^nis^'ticii  African  Christians  of  the  4th  c,  who  re- 
nounced labor  and  matrimony. 

AgoraphoHbia,  (from  Gr.  ayopa^  "  a  market-place,"  and 
^/3o?»  "  fear,")  a  nervous  complaint  characterized  by  a  feeling 
of  alarm  and  terror,  which  some  individuals  experience  when 
4 


they  are  in  certain  places.  The  chief  phenomena  are: 
Palpitation  of  the  heart ;  flushed  face ;  the  legs  feel  weak 
and  tremble ;  there  may  be  sensations  of  itching,  coldness, 
or  numt)ness,  or  profuse  sweating  may  occur.  But  little  is 
known  as  to  the  origin  and  nature  of  A.  It  is  usually  se- 
quential to  some  other  condition. 

AgOB'tBL,  or  An£ni8''ta»  a  fortified  city  of  Sicily  in  the 
prov.  of  Syracuse;  pop.  13,867. 

Agoa^ara,  a  large  raccoon,  a 
native  of  S.  Am.,  said  to  live  on 
crabs. 

AgOU^ii,  {Dasyproeta  A.^)  a 
small  quadruped  nearly  allied  to 
the  cavy  or  Guinea  pig,  very 
abundant  in  some  parts  of  the 
West  Indies  and  of  S.  Am.  It  is 
often  very  injurious  to  the  fields  of  sugar-cane.  It  is  grega- 
rious.    Its  flesh  resembles  that  of  the  hare  or  rabbit. 


Agouti. 


Agnus  DeL 
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The  Taj  Mahal,  or  Tomb  of  Sbab  Jeban,  Agra,  India. 


Ag^'ra,  a  British  district  of  India  in  the  lieutenant-gov- 
ernorship of  the  North-west  Provinces  ;  area  1,908  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  1,096,367,  of  whom  100,000  are  Mohammedans,  Euro- 
peans,  etc.,  the  rest  Hindus. 

Ag^ra,  a  city  in  the  British  North-west  Provinces,  in 
India;  pop.  168,662.  Some  of  the  public  buildings,  monu- 
ments of  the  House  of  Timour,  are  of  striking  magnificence. 
Among  these  are  the  fortress  built  by  Akbar,  and  the  Moti' 
Masjid  or  Pearl  Mosque,  so  called  for  its  surpassing  archi- 
tectural beauty.  Still  more  celebrated  is  the  Taj  Mahal, 
situated  without  the  city,  about  a  mile  to  the  £.  of  the  fort. 
This  extraordinary  and  beautiful  mausoleum  was  built  by  the 
Emperor  Shah  Jehan  for  himself  and  his  favorite  wife ; 
20,000  men  were  employed  incessantly  on  it  for  22  years. 

A^gram,  the  cap.  of  Croatia,  is  the  residence  of  the 
Gov.  of  Croatia  and  of  a  Catholic  bishop,  and  the  place  of 
meeting  of  the  principal  diet.  It  possesses  a  university  and 
a  public  library ;  pop.  37,529. 

A^ncaph^ia,  (Gr.  a  priv.,and  ypa^iv^  "to  describe,"  "to 
write,")  a  form  of  cerebral  disorder  in  which  there  is,  as  in 
Aphasia  as  regards  speech,  a  total  or  partial  inability  to 
express  ideas  by  written  symbols.     See  Aphasia. 

Agra^riaa    Law,    (Lat.    lex    agraHa^   from    ager,    a 
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**  field/')  This  term,  in  the  ancient  republic  of  Rome,  sig- 
nified a  law  enacted  to  distribute  or  regulate  the  public  land, 
€Ufer  publiais.  The  consul  Spurius  Cassius  first  proposed  to 
divide  a  portion  of  public  land  among  the  poor  citizens,  but 
the  measure  was  defeated  by  the  aristocrats.  In  367  B.C. 
an  A.  L.  was  originated  by  Licinlus  Stolo  ordaining  that  no 
man  should  possess  more  than  330  acres  of  the  public  do- 
main. It  soon  fell  into  abeyance,  but  was  renewed  in  sub- 
stance b^  Tiberius  Gracchus  134  B.C. 

A'gna,  (Gr.  aypioc,  "  wild,")  in  Med.,  signifies  angry  and 
severe.  Willan  describes  a  Lichen  aariut^  which  is  likewise 
termed  A. ;  it  is  a  circumscribed  inflammatory  eczema  situ- 
ated on  the  back  of  the  hands.  The  qualities  of  A.  are  ex- 
cessive pruritus,  burning  pain,  thickening,  fission,  and  copious 
exudation. 

Ag^C^ola,  (Gn^ius  or  CNinus  Julius,)  a  Roman  of  the 
imperial  times,  distinguished  not  less  by  his  great  abilities  as 
a  salesman  and  a  soldier  than  by  the  beauty  of  his  private 
character ;  b.  at  Forum  Julii  (now  Fr6jus,  in  Provence)  87 
A.D.    Having  served  with  distinction  in  Britain,  Asia,  and 


improvements  lately  eifected  in  the  cumbrous  and  often 
primitive  tools  of  former  yro.    On  the  wide  prairies  of  the 


Flff.  l.-8ulk7-Plow. 

West,  where  a  single  farm  will  sometimes  contain  fifty  or 
sixty  thousand  acres,  plowing,  sowing,  and  reaping  by  hand 
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Ancient  Egyptian  Harvest  Scene. 
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1.  The  roapeni  t.  A  reaper  drlnldnff  from  a  oap  i  S,  4.  Oleanera— the  Ant  of  theae  aaks  the  reaper  to  allow  him  to  drink  i  Bw  Carry- 
tUT  the  ears  in  a  rope-baAet— the  lenipth  of  the  stubble  showinir  the  ean  alone  are  cut  off  :  6-(L  wlnnowin:r ;  9-11.  The  tritura. 


erlnir 
nreai 


to  our  thirehhiflr :  IS.  Drinldnir  from  a  water^kin  mmpended  in  a  tree :  14.  Scribe  who  notes  down  the  number  of  busheia 
from  the  heap ;  14-11  Checking  the  account  by  noting  those  taken  away  to  the  i^ranary. 


Aquitania,  and  gone  through  the  round  of  civil  offices,  he 
was,  in  77  A.D.,  elected  consul,  and  in  the  following  yr. 
proceeded  as  governor  to  Britain — the  scene  of  his  military 
and  civil  administration  during  the  next  7  yrs.  He  was  the 
first  Roman  general  who  eifectually  subdued  the  island,  and 
the  only  one  who  displayed  as  much  genius  and  success  in 
training  the  inhabitants  to  the  amenities  of  civilization  as  in 
breaking  their  rude  force  in  war ;  d.  93. 

Agnc'oVBb,  (John,)  whose  true  name  was  Schnitter  or 
Schneider,  but  who  was  also  called  Magister  Islebius  and 
John  Eisleben,  after  the  name  of  his  native  town,  b.  1492, 
d.  1566,  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  founders  of  Protest- 
antism. The  patriotic  feelings,  pure  morals,  and  pithy 
language  of  his  books  have  procured  for  them  the  first 
place  among  the  German  works  of  that  age. 

Ai^c^ola,  (RuDOLPHUs,)  one  of  the  most  learned  and 
remarkable  men  of  the  15th  c,  and  a  chief  instrument  in 
transplanting  the  taste  for  literature,  ju8t  revived  in  Italy, 
into  his  native  country  of  Germany ;  b.  1443,  in  the  village 
of  Bafio,  near  Groningen,  d.  1485.  He  was  the  first  Ger- 
man who  distinguished  himself  in  Italy  in  public  speaking 
and  lecturing.  H6  likewise  acquired  reputation  as  an 
accomplished  musician  and  painter,  and  at  the  age  of  40 
began  to  learn  Hebrew  in  order  to  study  theology. 

Agrricult'nral  Chem^istry,  that  branch  of  chemical 
science  which  treats  of  the  composition  of  soils  and  manures, 
and  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  substances  which  it  is  the 
object  of  agriculture  to  produce. 

A^ciut'Tiral  Machin'ery.  The  IT.  S.  leads  the 
world  in  the  invention  and  use  of  improved  appliances 
for  the  tillage  of  the  soil,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  mow- 
ing-machines and  the  reaping-machines  now  in  use  save 
annually  the  labor  of  2,000,000  men  at  harvest-time.  In 
this  article  will  be  found  a  brief  account  of  the  principal 


would  be  out  of  the  question;  hence  the  introduction  of 
steam  and  sulky-plows,  seeding-machines,  and  mowers  and 
reapers  run  by  steam  and  horse  power.  Fig.  1  shows  a 
modem  sulky-plow.  These  implements  have  two  considera- 
ble advantages  over  the  common  plow — in  the  ease  to  the 
plowman,  and  in  the  reduced  friction  by  the  wheels  bearing 
the  weight  of  the  plow  and  of  the  furrow*-«lice,  instead  of 
dragging  this  weight  on  the  sole  of  the  plow  in  the  furrow. 
By  the  use  of  levers  the  plowman  controls  the  depth  of  the 
furrow  and  the  width  of  the  slice.  Common  square-tooth 
harrows,  with  the  teeth  set  at  right  angles  to  the  woodei# 


Fig.  2.— Cutaway  Harrow. 

frame,  were  universally  employed  by  fanners  25  yrs.  aga 
As  the  teeth  were  drawn  square  against  the  soil  a  heavy 
draught  was  required  in  using  them,  and  for  the  same  rea- 
son they  became  quickly  clogged  if  the  ground  contained 
fibrous  rubbish.  They  were  imperfect  pulverizers,  pushing 
clods  and  lumps  aside  with  the  teeth,  instead  of  reducing 
them  to  powder.  Two  great  improvements  were  made — one 
in  Shares^s,  and  the  other  in  the  disk-harrow — which 
marked  an  era  in  the  improvement  of  harrows.  Its  form 
consisted  in  the  shape  of  its  teeth,  (Fig.  2,)  which  are  broad. 
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thin  blades  of  iron,  inclining  baclLward,  so  as  to  prevent 
clogging  with  roots,  weeds,  or  other  rubbish,  or  from  being 
caught  by  any  obstructions,  and  facilitating  easy  draught. 
At  the  same  time  they  gave  a  side  motion  to  the  earth  like 
the  mold-board  of  a  plow,  and  turned  and  pulverized  it. 
The  teeth,  from  their  peculiar  form,  were  well  fitted  for 
reducing  the  surface  of  inverted  grass-sod  by  riding  over 
and  slicing  up  the  soil  without  tearing  up  the  inverted  grass. 
By  the  use  of  machines  for  depositing  seed  in  the  prepared 
soil  important  advantages  are  gained.  When  used  instead 
of  broadcast  sowing  by  hand,  they  place  the  seed  more 
evenly  and  at  more  uniform  depth.  A  smaller  quantity  of 
seed  is  re<iuired,  as  every  grain  has  an  equal  chance,  and 
the  crop  is  heavier.     For  sowing  in  drills  or  rows  the  saving 


Flff.  3.— Empire  DrOL 

ol  >abor  is  great,  dropping  from  the  hand  and  covering  with 
the  hoe  being  slow  and  laborious,  while  machines  do  the 
work  with  many  times  greater  rapidity.  The  best  grain- 
drills  now  made  will  last  a  life-time,  and  will  distribute  the 
seed  constantly  and  uniformly  on  level  and  on  side- 
hill  land,  and  they  are  therefore  termed  ** forced"  dis- 
chargers. The  rapidity  of  discharge  is  perfectly  controlled 
by  means  of  contrivances  variously  adopted  by  different 
manufacturers.  There  are  many  grain-drills  new  made  in 
different  States,  pcr^'^rming  the  work  in  the  best  manner,  and 
all  having  much  similarity  in  externa!  appearance.  Among 
them  is  that  represented  hi  Fig.  3.  When  desired  it  is  fur- 
nished with.,a  fertilizer  attachment,  spring  hoes,  corn-planter, 
or  grass-seeder.  It  will  sow  phosphate  or  guano,  whether 
dry  or  damp.  The  corn-planting  apparatus  wil!  sow  three 
drills  at  a  time. — Ck)m-planters  are  made  by  using  two,  and 
sometimes  three,  tubes  of  any  grain-drill,  thus  planting  in 


Fig.  4.-Wal«ng  Cultivator. 

orills  many  acres  in  a  day.  In  clean  land,  well  cultivated 
and  not  infested  with  weeds,  drills  yield  on  an  average  20  per 
cent,  more  com  and  a  greater  amount  of  fodder  than  hills. 
Most  farmers,  however,  prefer  planting  in  hills,  to  admit  of 
horse-cultivation  both  ways;  and  in  the  W.  where  exten- 
sive fields  are  devoted  to  this  crop,  planting-machines  are 
employed  which  will  drop  two  rows  at  a  time  at  right  angles. 
Single  or  one-horse  cultivators  are  now  used  on  farms  of 
moderate  size,  and  when  the  rows  of  drills  are  straight  and 
pirallel  they  not  only  save  a  great  deal  of  labor  in  hand-hoe- 
ing,  but  by  frequently  pulverizing  and  stirring  the  soil,  even 
if  entirely  free  from  weeds,  add  largely  to  the  growth  of  the 
crop.  Early  in  the  season,  before  the  roots  of  hoed  crops 
have  extended  far,  deep-running  cultivators  to  loosen  and 
mellow  the  soil  are  of  much  benefit ;  and  afterward  a  more 


shallow  pulverization,  frequently  performed,  is  essential.  In 
a  good  cultivator  the  points  of  the  teeth,  projecting  nearly 
horizontally  forward  and  being  made  of  hard  steel,  enter  the 
soil  with  great  ease,  the  loosened  earth  being  then  gradually 
raised  by  the  curve  in  the  teeth. — The  severe  labor  required 
to  cut  grass  and  standing  grain  by  hand  caused  many  at- 
tempts at  lessening  this  labor  by  machinery.  During  the 
early  part  of  the  present  c.  many  experiments  were  tried,  but 
the  Amer.  machines  were  the  first  which  were  made  with 
sufficient  strength,  lightness,  power,  and  efficiency,  combined 
with  durability,  to  fit  them  for  general  use  throughout  the 


Fig.  6.— Mower  at  Work. 

world.  In  the  U.  S.  alone  more  than  10,000  skilled  work- 
men are  employed  in  their  manufacture,  turning  out  annually 
more  than  160,000  machines,  which  sell  for  $15,000,000. — 
In  the  mower  the  simple  unobstructed  cutter-blade  passes 
through  the  grass ;  in  the  reaper  a  platform  is  required  to 
collect  the  falling  grain  and  straw ;  as  soon  as  enough  ac- 
cum^jlates  the  bundle  is  swept  off  with  tne  hand-rake,  in 
the  former  hand-rake  machine,  or  with  the  seif -raker  in  those 
of  more  recent  construction,  and  h  is  bound  into  neat  bun- 
dles and  cast  off  by  the  machine  itself  from  the  self-binder. 
The  hand-rake  requires  one  man  to  drive  and  another  to  cast 
off  the  gavels ;  the  self -raker  and  self-bmder  need  a  <lriver 
only.    Twine  is  now  used  instead  of  wire  for  binding  the 


Fig.  6.— Reaper  at  Wort 

sheaves.  Of  the  machines  using  cord  all  accomplish  the 
same  end  by  unlike  machinery.  By  adjusting  a  screw  the 
binder  can  be  set  to  bind  a  bundle  of  any  desired  size.  The 
tension  can  be  altered  so  as  to  bind  as  tightly  as  can  be 
wished.  Every  bundle  delivered  from  the  machine  will  be 
of  the  size  set  by  the  operator,  and  all  will  be  bound  equally 
tight — The  making  of  self-raking,  self-binding  machines  is  a 
very  extensive  industry  in  the  U.  S.  One  firm,  at  Auburn, 
N.  T.,  employs  about  1,400  hands  in  the  busy  season  and 
makes  18,000  machines  annually ;  another,  at  Hoosick  Fails, 
N.  Y.,  makes  40,000  a  yr.,  coimting  mowers,  reapers,  and 
binders.     In  an  article  with  the  caption  "How  the  Self* 
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Binder  has  Paid  the  National  Debt,"  a  writer  in  the  Forum 
Bays :  "  In  1877,  when  the  self-biuder  first  began  to  be  used, 
the  crop  amounted  to  nearly  864,000,000  bushels.  Again,  in 
1878,  it  mounted  up ;  and  from  that  date  to  1888  inclusive,  in 
which  period  the  use  of  the  self-binder  had  become  general, 
the  average  crop,  varying  more  with  the  season  than  with 


Pig.  7.— Self-binder  at  Work. 

the  planted  area,  was  440,000,000  bushels.  CJould  the  crops 
of  the  last  ten  years  have  been  saved  without  the  self-binder  ? 
When  we  consider  that  the  total  number  of  self-binding  reap- 
ers now  made  and  sold  is  more  than  100,000  a  y.,  requiring 
over  80,000  tons  of  twine  to  bind  a  single  wheat  crop,  do  we 
not  find  in  the  tying  of  that  knot  on  the  self -binding  harvester 


Pig.  8.— Hay-tedder. 

a  main  factor  in  the  export  of  grain  with  the  returning  im- 
port of  gold  on  which  we  resumed  specie  payment  ?  By  that 
single  improvement  the  cost  of  wheat  was  reduced  not  less 
than  6  per  cent  and  in  some  places  10  per  cent." — The  use 
of  hay-tedders  for  stirring  up,  turning  over,  and  facilitating 
the  drying  of  newly  cut  hay  is  of  comparatively  recent  intro- 


Flg.  9.— Grappling  Hay-fork  and  Railway  Hay-conveyer. 

duction  into  this  country.  They  have  been  long  known  in  En- 
gland, and  a  few  were  brought  to  this  country  many  yrs.  ago. 
But  they  were  heavy  and  cumbersome,  and  wei*e  cast  aside. 
The  mowing-machine  cuts  and  drops  the  hay  in  a  par- 
allel mass,  to  which  the  sun  and  air  have  not  ready  ac- 
cess, and  the  hay  is  slow  in  drying.  The  tedder  tosses 
it  up  lightly,  leaving  its  fibers  crossed  in  every  direction 


and  in  a  condition  to  be  quickly  and  evenly  dried.  The  hay* 
tedder  represented  by  Fig.  8  scatters  and  turns  the  green  hay 
with  great  rapidity,  and  a  boy  and  horse  with  one  of  these 
machines  will  go  over  two  or  three  acres  in  an  hour.  The 
use  of  the  tedder,  when  repeated  three  or  four  times  a  day, 
greatly  hastens  the  drying  process,  and  at  the  same  time  im 


Fig.  10.— Putting  Hay  in  Bam. 

proves  the  quality  of  the  hay  by  effecting  a  more  equal  dry- 
ing. It  enables  the  farmer  to  cut  his  crop  in  the  morning, 
and  to  dry  it  rapidly  enough  to  take  it  in  the  same  day,  and 
often  to  secure  it  in  the  face  of  approaching  storms.— Hay- 
carriers  are  connected  with  horse-forks,  so  that  the  fork-load, 
when  it  reaches  the  desired  height,  begins  to  run  horizontally 
by  the  continued  traction  of  the  horse,  and  is  dropped  at  any 


Fig.  11.— Stacking  Hay. 

desired  spot.  With  this  contrivance  a  man  on  the  load  of 
hay,  with  a  boy  to  drive  the  horse,  can  unload  a  ton  of  hay  in 
five  minutes.  The  carrier  may  be  placed  outside  the  bam  if 
desired,  and  it  is  also  used  to  great  advantage  in  building  large 
stacks.  The  attaching  grapfie  will  grasp  a  timber  from  two 
to  nine  in.  with  one  change  of  pin,  and  with  it  pulleys  may 
be  put  up  without  climbing,  and  quickly  changed  when 
desired.  It  will  sustain  over  a  ton.  Fig.  11  shows  the 
method  of  using  the  fork  in  stacking  by  employing  stacking. 


Fig.  12.— Hay-loader. 

irons  with  ropes,  pulleys,  and  grapples.  The  elevator  first 
lifts  its  load  from  the  wagon,  (or  ground,)  and  then  carries 
it  along  the  rope  till  the  man  on  the  load  drops  it  by  a  jerk 
of  the  cord.  Before  the  use  of  machinery  the  cost  of  making 
hay  cut  with  the  scythe,  raked  with  the  hand-rake,  and 
pitched  and  unloaded  by  hand  was  reckoned  equal  to  half 
the  value  of  the  hay ;  and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  farmers 
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to  let  the  making  of  hay  to  laborers  on  flhares,  each  taking 
half.  If  hay  was  worth  $10  a  ton  it  was  reckoned  worth 
$5  a  ton  to  cut,  dry,  and  draw  it  in,  taking  all  the  risk  of 
showers  of  rain.  It  is  not  likely  that  men  could  now  be 
found  who  would  do  the  required  work  with  the  old  tools  at 
that  rate,  while  with  modem  machinery  it  is  easily  performed 
for  less  than  $1  a  ton.  This  machinery  consists  of  the 
mowing-machine,  the  hay-tedder,  the  horse-rake,  the  hay- 
sweep  for  short  drawing,  the  hay-loader  for  lifting  the  hay 
from  the  ground  to  the  wagon  for  longer  conveyance,  and 
the  horse-fork  and  the  hay-carrier. — Since  the  wide  intro- 
duction of  hand  lawn-mowers  many  country  homes  have  be- 
come greatly  improved  in  the  beauty  of  the  lawns  which 
surround  them.  These  efficient  little  machines  will  not  only 
work  with  four  or  five  times  the  rapidity  of  the  former 
lawn-scythe,  but  also  do  the  work  more  perfectly,  without 
the  required  skill,  and  with  greater  ease  to  the  operator. 
Although  quite  different  in  the  form  of  the  cutting  part  from 
the  large  mowing-machine,  the  cutting  is  performed  on  a 
principle  very  similar,  namely,  that  of  the  shears.  In  the 
large  mowing-machine  the  vibrating  knives  perform  the 
shearing  operation  with  the  fingers  through  which  they  play ; 
in  the  lawn-mower  the  revolving  cutting  edge  becomes'  a 
pair  of  shears  with  the  fixed  blade  against  which  it  glides  in 
its  operation.  The  hand-mowers  are  made  to  cut  from  10  to 
18  in.  w. ;  the  larger  ones,  drawn  by  a  horse,  for  parks 
and  large  open  grounds,  cut  from  2J  to  3  ft.  w.  Most  of 
the  Amer.  lawn-mowers  allow  the  grass  to  fall  on  the  ground 
as  it  is  cut,  and,  sinking  between  the  short  blades  of  grass, 
it  serves  as  a  mulching.  Most  of  the  English  machines  have 
a  pocket  or  reservoir  for  retaining  the  grass  and  carrying  it 
off  from  the  ground. — Before  the  invention  of  the  thresh- 
ing-machine grain  was  separated  from  the  straw  by  the 
hand-flail  and  by  the  tread  of  horses.  These  modes  have 
now  nearly  passed  away,  and  the  work  is  done  with  ma- 
chinery. There  are  three  modes  in  common  use  for  applying 
power  to  drive  threshing-machines — traad-powers,  lever- 
powers,  and  steam-engines.     The  tread-powers  are  usually 


ing-machines,  introduced  more  than  half  a  century  ago^ 
consisted  simply  of  a  spiked  cylinder  running  in  a  spiked 
concave  bed,  driven  with  great  velocity  by  a  lever  horse-power. 


Fig.  14.— Farm  Engine. 
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Fig.  13.— Horse-power  Motor  for  Farm  Use. 

adapted  to  two  horses ;  three  are  sometimes  employed. 
Tliey  possess  some  peculiar  advantages  over  lever  or  sweep 
powers  in  the  horses  working  in  a  straight  line  instead  of  con- 
stantly turning  in  a  circle,  and  in  the  small  space  which  they 
occupy.  They  are  easily  conveyed  from  one  place  to  another, 
and  may  be  placed  on  the  barn-floor  where  the  threshing  is 
performed.  They  are  extensively  manufactured,  and  are  largely 
used  throughout  the  country  on  farms  of  moderate  extent, 
requiring  little  preparation  to  run  them  and  few  men  to  at- 
tend. They  may  be  used  for  other  purposes  than  threshing, 
as  sawing  wood,  cutting  straw,  grinding  feed,  etc. — Fig.  13 
represents  a  two-horse  tread-power,  the  upper  portion  being 
the  pen  in  which  the  horses  work,  and  the  moving  or  rolling 
platform  on  which  they  tread  is  so  constructed  by  a  succes- 
sion of  steps  that  their  feet  always  bear  on  a  level  surface 
instead  of  on  the  common  inclined  surface.  Fig.  14  depicts 
a  portable  farm-engine,  now  largely  in  use. — ^The  first  thresh- 


There  were  no  facilities  for  feeding  the  machine  or  for  clearing 
away  and  separating  the  straw,  chaff,  and  grain ;  and  for  an 
eight-horse  machine  at  least  12  men  were  required,  while  it 
was  running,  in  raking  the  straw  from  the  grain  and  in  stor- 
ing the  straw  and  chaff.  This  work  is  now  all  done  with  ma- 
chinery, the  straw  being  taken  away  and  deposited  by  the 
straw-carrier  on  the  stack  or  mow  without  the  labor  of  hand- 
pitching.  See  the  article  on  Reaping,  also  that  on  the  Silo. 
Afipucolt^nral  Soci^eties,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
the  science  and  practice  of  agriculture,  were  established  in  the 
N.  of  Italy  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  As  early  as 
1728  a  "  Society  of  Improvers  in  the  Knowledge  of  Agricult- 
ure in  Scotland  "  was  instituted.  It  was  formed  in  1841,  and 
has  greatly  assisted  in  advancing  the  agriculture  of  the  coun- 
try,  especially  by  introducing  improved  breeds  of  cat- 
\^  tie.    Most  of  the  countries  of  continental  Europe 

^  have  agricultural  associations  of  various  kinds.     In 

our  Northern  States,  where  the  land  is  mostly  owned 
by  those  who  farm  it,  A.  S.  have  sprung  up  in  great 
numbers.  Every  State  has  its  central  society,  which 
in  its  turn  fosters  a  number  of  local  associations.  In- 
deed, in  all  the  chief  grain-producing  districts  each 
county  boasts  of  its  own  society.  These  being  all 
partly  supported  by  State  money,  useful  information 
is  collected,  published,  and  sold  at  a  cheap  rate  in 
reports.  Canada  follows  in  the  wake  of  her  enter- 
prising neighbors,  and  supports  by  grants  of  money  a 
provincial  show  in  each  province,  while  the  county 
societies  are  numerous  and  supply  materials  for  the 
reports  of  the  Boards  of  Agriculture  at  Toronto  and 
Montreal.  In  Canada  and  the  U.  S.  the  agricultural 
exhibitions  are  of  a  highly  popular  character.  Prizes 
are  given,  not  only  for  animals,  implements,  and  dairy 
produce,  but  also  for  fruits.  Being  of  a  general  nat- 
ure, combining  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  domestic 
economy,  such  exhibitions  are  frequented  by  all 
classes.    They  are  usually  denominated  *^  fairs." 

Agncicnltnre,  (Lat  ager^  "  a  field,"   aUtura,   "  to 
till,")  is  the  art  of  rearing  those  plants  and  animals 
that  are  best  suited  to  supply  the  wants  of  man. 
Man  has  selected  a  great  variety  of  plants  for  culti- 
vation to  afford  him  food  and  clothing.     In  northern 
latitudes  wheat,   barley,  oats,  rye,  and  the  potato 
form  the  chief  plants  from  which  he  derives  subsistence. 
These  crops  are  most  productive  when  grown  in  summer  in 
the  temperate  climates  of  the  earth.     Their  geographical  lim- 
its, however,  are  greatly  extended  by  growing  them  as  winter 
crops  on  the  borders  of,  and  even  within,  the  tropics.     In 
these  regions,  however,  rice,  maize,  millet,  and  other  grain 
become    far   more   productive   of   food   than  the  ali-eady 
mentioned   cereals   are  in  high   latitudes,  as  they  flourish 
during  the  heats  of  summer.     Where   heat  and   moisture 
are  almost  perennial,  in  the  tropics,  the  banana,  the  bread- 
fruit tree,  and  other  herbaceous  plants  and  trees  are  most 
productive  of  human  food.    The  Scriptures  are  full  of  allu- 
sions to  the  operations  of  the  husbandman  in  Palestine.    The 
valleys  were  well  watered  and  afforded  pasture  for  numer- 
ous flocks.     In  the  more  prosperous  regions  of  the  Orient  a 
favorite  mode  of  irrigation  is  by  digging  small  canals,  by 
which  water  is  conveyed  around  every  plot  and  even  to  every 
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plant  growing  in  the  plot.  In  ancient  times  Egypt  and  Pales- 
tine were  covered  with  these  canals.  The  A.  of  Italy  in  the 
present  day  exhibits  f^^reat  contrasts  in  its  condition;  for 
while  a  garden-like  cultivation  is  seen  in  Lombardy  the  ut- 
most backwardness  prevails  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
peninsula.  The  lack  of  forests  in  Spain  gives  it  a  still  more 
arid  summer  climate  than  Italy.  Rains  commonly  fall  only 
during  the  autumn  and  winter,  and  the  supply  is  scanty  and 
irregular.  This  renders  Spain  an  unproductive  country,  ex- 
cepting where  the  soil  can  be  irrigated.  France  must  be  re- 
Srded  as  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  countries  in  Europe, 
the  S.  the  climate  is  sufficiently  hot  for  olives,  maize,  the 
mulberry,  and  the  vine.  The  summer  rains,  too,  are  more 
abundant  than  in  Spain,  and  permit  maize  to  be  extensively 
grown  alternately  with  wheat,  which  forms  a  most  productive 
course  of  crops.  Normandy  is  celebrated  for  its  pastures. 
The  N.-W.  of  France  generally  is  the  most  fertile  tract  of 
land  in  Europe.  Beet  forms  a  most  important  plant  in  the 
A.  of  France  in  the  present  day,  as  a  large  part  of  the  sugar 
consumed  in  the  world  is  derived  from  it.  Much  of  France 
is  divided  uito  small  properties,  especially  in  the  less  fertile 
provinces.  In  Austria,  Hungary,  and  the  countries  on  both 
sides  of  the  Danube,  the  climate  resembles  that  of  the  southern 
half  of  France.  Maize  and  wheat  are  the  chief  products,  but 
A.  meets  with  so  many  impediments  that  it  is  yet  in  a  back- 
ward state.  In  southern  Russia  there  are  vast  tracts  of  rich 
land  bordering  on  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  Black  Sea  and 
Sea  of  Azo7,  from  which  western  Europe  derives  large  sup- 
plies of  wheat  and  flaxseed,  as  well  as  maize.  Flanders  has 
long  been  celebrate!  for  its  farming,  and  its  cultivators  are 
supposed  to  have  carried  improved  systems  into  the  eastern 
counties  of  England.  It  is  characterized  by  painstaking  man- 
agement, and  a  liberal  application  of  manure.  England  had 
made  considerable  advances  in  A.  so  far  back  as  the  16th  c. 
Earlier  her  chief  article  of  export  had  been  wool,  which  sup- 
plied the  manufacturing  centers  in  Holland,  but  later  she 
exported  wheat.     A  large  portion  of  the  surface  of  England 


is  under  permanent  pasture,  and  the  beauty  of  the  meadowa 
is  unrivaled  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Scottish  A.  is  dis- 
tinguished for  great  economy  in  labor,  forming  a  contrast  in 
this  respect  to  that  in  the  chief  com  districts  of  England. 
Few  farms  are  to  be  seen  in  the  richer  districts  without  a 
fixed  steam-engine  for  driving  the  machinery.  Labor-saving 
machines  have  also  been  freely  introduced.  In  N.  Am.  the 
same  crops  are  raised  as  in  corresponding  latitudes  in  Europe. 
The  winters  in  Canada  and  the  U.  S.  are  much  more  severe 
than  those  of  western  Europe,  while  the  summers  are  quite  as 
hot  and  far  more  moist ;  and  hence  arise  considerable  varia- 
tiona  in  the  practice  of  A.  In  Canada  and  the  northern  U.  S. 
wheat  is  the  staple  article  of  export  Rice  is  a  very  profitable 
crop  in  the  Southern  States ;  but  its  culture  is  chiefly  confined 
to  the  tidal  swamps,  which  can  be  flooded  by  fresh  water.  The 
sugar-cane  is  limited  to  the  rich  alluvial  lands  on  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi  as  far  N.  as  laL  31**.  Tobacco  is  a  principal 
crop  in  Virginia  and  some  other  States.  The  cotton  product 
of  the  U.  S.  since  1861  has  been  as  follows : 


Tear. 

Ybab. 

Bales. 

1861 

3,666,006 

2,193,987 
2.019,774 
2,598,993 
2,439,039 
3,154,946 
4,352,317 
2,974,351 

3,9:»,no8 

4,170,;»8 
3,832,991 
4,669,288 
4,485,428 
4,811,365 
6,073^1 
5,757,897 

1881 

6,589,889 
5.435,846 
6,992,234 
5.714,058 

1869-1865 

1882 

1866. 

1883 

1887.  

1884 

1868 

1885 

1886 

1887 

6,660,021 
6,5fiOJ515 
6,518,624 

1869 

1870 

J871 

1888 

7,017,707 

18r2 

1889 

6,935.082 

1873 

1890 

7,818,786 

1874 

1891 

8.6.\5.518 

1875 

1892 

9,088,707 

1876 

1893 

6,717,142 
7,627,211 
9,802,786 

1877 

1894  ... 

1878 

1896 

1879 

1896 

8,989,440 

1880 

The  product  of  cereals  in  the  U.  S.  for  1896,  according  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  wad  as  follows : 
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Upline.  ...  . 
Kf*w  Humtwbtre.H 
VeruiuDt.  ..   .... 

Rh-lc  l^lijii'l 

N*'W  Vurh 

Nhw  Jenwy    .*-,, 

Fenmylvuultt 

DelAware  —  . . . . 

Mjinliuid 

VirsriQia- .., 

Ni'rtti  Carolina ,  , 
BcHith  CarrJllaa. . 
Gwnri*.  **..  ... 
Fkrt-idfl,,,.  ,.,.,, 

Al4bania..<. 

HlMlg^lppL. 

LoulrtlurJa...< .... 
Tt^ii*  — ,*,..., 
Arkmuuvr,. .»...., 
TeDni?9iwt»    .  .,, 

Kpntuciy 

OlUo. 

MklalgtLti ..., 

Indlanur 

WSAL'umtlii. ., 

Iowa ^ . . 

Mlsftujrl  .*.. 

KaiiFUi. 

Nfbmska.  , . . . . 
8c>iiLTi  Diil^nta  ,., 
fiatth  Imtijta 

Moatauu.... 

WvfjPirUiff  - 

r4>UiTndD  r..,,. 
New  Mi^jeJco.<   ... 

A  rlzoDU -,*^. 

VUih..- 

Neviidft H . . 

Idaho,,. 

Wii*hloirviii 

Oretfori 

caufortilu  

OklabOEua....... 


I4^S 
47  A'^ 
9,aiT 

275*  .7^H 
l,jJ0rt,8wti 

lj53,o;:i 

!g,508.«50 
S^44,(iCr 

a.70(Ji,i>;4 
2,2rr,iieif 
j.247jtfa 

4.l*f7,aT^ 

eftS.545 
S.OIO.KTtt 
2,846,  UJ> 

3.7(KfJI0 

l,15-2,4fiK 
ft.SfM,a4P 
6.013^11^ 
fi*4afi,:rj7 
7,806  Jil'^ 

17H.-^Ki*i 
28,05(1 
5j0fi 

"'I'.tffjfl 
fi.4M 


Total 8g,or&,B9nl  e,i^i,i3ajat)^  |544,afls,s34' 


BujihiiU. 


VfUuc 


&m,904! 
i.(rrn,DJiii 

2tfl,8<B' 
1,711*1,338 
ia,tH4,17ll' 

4:1,5  J2:.r;81 

»i.;irj*,4i2 

42.17^4Jil 
0,1^,045 
^4,^70,487' 
H.'V,077J(K» 

]07,i](»5,5ri5 

it^.+wt'jgi); 

I'lK'iTLVMM 

"I'  (.7  iS'.;  11} 

«T1,275 

3.r>tl0,97fl 
7^3,303 

181,€G5 


13U,4l» 

9(11. KV: 

H,]0fi,;[7i 
lG,0(Ki,f^4lf 

l'-J.0fJ4,il»^ 

i?i,j«ri,7j>: 
a.isivnji 

2,W17,7l^ 
lMIO,raKl 
13,;ii  t,:Ai 

3av4ftrv^i'» 

S)i.445,9I 
6.(j«:j,ll« 

H\Tr,:*,07: 

T,lEil,;^lH 
53.i^M).47; 
4T.ftT4,4,'^ 

23.cari,:nj 
s;8.'M;ftt^ 

4]0.;Vi4 
95*/H^ 
88,707 


37;«ir, 
ifn,ia''i 

1.196,132 


Valuct. 


1 1,887 .5(^ 
],68eS,t97 

]8B,arv4 

47,573 
12,ra0.571> 

i.Kcaii 

9,K(M,N04 

N«i»0.pt7 
l'i'7,208 

IJ^^.fiS! 

a.!  ii^.ws 

5J71J19 
lE,5«0.iLM3 
lK:y;i,0J8 
JOJ+HI.JSIS 
^^ttI5,^:*7 
fi,4l*H,5f« 
5,!Ol]Q 

l,IJ7li,27l 
177,11)6 


65PJ1B 


34.tM 7,!i32    4fi7.102.lM7    S^7,ffiB,WW     g7.g7W.40P     feJt.HH/igC  |]fl.1,a'i5,IW^ 

bushels ;  oats,  707,346,000  bushels.  The  West  India  Isl- 
ands with  their  fertile  lands  produce  large  crops  of  sugar. 
Coffee  is  also  grown  to  a  considerable  extent  on  several  of 


The  estimates  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  to  the 
growth  of  cereals  in  the  U.  S.  for  1896  were  as  follows: 
Com,    2,283,876,000   bushels;    winter   wheat,    267,934,000 
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the  Antilles.  On  the  Pacific  coast  the  climate  is  character- 
ized by  mild  winters  and  dry  summers,  so  that  the  methods 
of  A.  must  conform  to  those  of  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean.  The  soil  of  S.  Am.  appears  to  be  much  more 
fertile  than  that  of  N.  Am.  The  valley  of  Rio  de  la  Plata  is 
admirably  suited  for  rearing  sheep  and  cattle,  which  are 
found  in  immense  herds  in  the  interior.  China  possesses  a 
climate  having  a  great  similarity  to  that  of  the  U.  S.  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  winters  are  cold  and  the  sum- 
mers moist  and  hoL  Rice  forms  the  great  staple  crop  in 
the  warmer  regions  of  the  S.  wherever  the  land  can  be  irri- 
gated. This  plan  is  also  cultivated  to  a  limited  extent  on 
dry  lands,  along  with  millet  and  maize.  The  density  of  the 
population  in  China  is  an  indication  of  the  advanced  state 
of  its  A.  The  careful  manner  in  which  all  the  refuse  of  the 
towns  and  villages  is  husbanded  and  applied  to  the  land, 
while  weeds  are  not  suflfered  to  grow  among  the  crops,  is 
the  true  secret  of  the  productive  A.  of  the  Chinese  people. 
See  Irrigation,  Ensilagie,  Reaping,  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion, Agricultural  Machinery,  Agricultural  Societies, 
and  kindred  articles. 

A^^ricultnre,  Depart^ment  of,  first  established  by 
Congress  as  a  bureau  in  1862,  diffuses  information  and  pur- 
chases, propagates,  and  diittributes  seeds  and  plants  with 
a  view  to  introducing  those  new  and  useful  into  our  country. 
Its  head-quarters  consist  of  a  fine  building,  surrounded  by 
gardens,  and  containing  a  library,  museum,  and  chemical 
laboratory,  and  since  1889  has  been  under  the  care  of  a  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  appointed  by 
the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

A^^rig^n'tnm,  (Or.  Akra^ag,)  the  modem  Girgenti,  a  Gre- 
cian town  on  the  S.  coast  of  Sicily,  founded  by  a  colony  from 
Gela,  (582  B.C.,)  and,  in  the  earlier  ages,  one  of  the  most 
important  places  in  the  island.  In  its  palmy  days  it  is  said 
to  have  contained  200,000  inhabitants.  The  modern  city 
contains  22,027  inhabitants,  is  the  cap.  of  the  prov.  of 
the  same  name,  and  exhibits  numerous  and  splendid  ruins. 
Among  the  best  preserved  of  these  is  the  Temple  of  Concord, 
of  which  only  the  roof  and  part  of  the  front  are  wanting. 
The  most  extensive  of  the  temples  was  that  of  Jupiter,  340  ft. 
1.,  120  ft.  h.,  and  160  ft.  w.  Only  the  basement  and  some 
fragments  remain. 

Acrimony,  (AffHmonia,)  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Roaaeece^  sub-order  FoterUillece.  It  has  an  upright 
habit,  attains  a  h.  of  two  ft.  or  more,  and  has  interruptedly 
pinnate  leaves,  with  the  leaflets  serrate  and  downy  beneath. 
The  fiowers  are  small  and  yellow,  in  close  racemes.  The 
whole  plant  has  a  pleasant,  sightly  aromatic  smell,  and  is 
bitter  and  styptic.  A  decoction  of  it  is  used  as  a  gargle, 
the  dried  leaves  form  a  kind  of  herb  tea,  and  the  root  has 
celebrity  as  a  vermifuge. 

Agnp'pa,,  (Cornelius  Henrt,)  a  remarkable  character  of 
the  16th  c,  distinguished  as  writer,  philosopher,  and  physi- 
cian, who  united  great  ability  and  extensive  acquirements 
with  quackery;  b.  at  Cologne  1486,  d.  1535.  He  led  an  ad- 
venturous and  unsettled  life,  quite  in  the  spirit  of  his  times, 
and  became  famous  as  a  magician  and  alchemist 

Agnp'pa,  I.,  (Hbrod,)  son  of  Aristobulus  and  Berenice, 
and  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great  After  the  banishment  of 
Herod  Antipas  he  received  his  tetrarchy.  His  government 
was  mild  toward  the  Jews,  but  he  severely  persecuted  the 
Christians.  He  caused  James,  the  brother  of  John,  and  the 
head  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  to  be  beheaded,  and  Peter 
to  be  thrown  into  prison.  He  d.  of  a  peculiarly  loathsome  dis- 
ease at  Caesarea,  in  Palestine,  44  A.  D. 

Ag^p^pa  IL,  (Herod,)  son  of  A.  I.,  wa^  at  Rome  when 
his  father  died,  and  only  17  yrs.  of  age.  In  53  A.D.  he 
left  Rome  and  received  from  the  empenir  nearly  the  whole 
of  his  paternal  possessions,  which  were  subsequently  enlarged 
by  Nero.  He  spent  great  sums  in  adoruiag  Jerusalem,  Bery- 
tus,  and  other  cities,  but  he  failed  to  secure  the  good-will  of 
the  Jews.  He  did  all  in  his  power  to  dissuade  them  from 
rebelling  against  the  Romans,  but  when  he  found  his  advice 
neglected  he  joined  the  imperial  troops.  When  Jerusalem 
was  taken  he  went  with  his  sister  to  live  at  Rome,  where  he 
was  made  pretor,  and  where  he  d.  in  the  70th  yr.  of  his  age, 
the  last  of  the  Herods.  It  was  before  him  Paul  made  his 
memorable  defense. 

Agrip^pSi^  (Marcus  Yipsanius,)  63-12  B.C.,  a  Roman 
who  rose  to  an  exalted  position.  He  was  generous,  upright, 
and  a  friend  to  the  arts.  Rome  owed  to  him  the  restoration 
and  construction  of  several  aqueducts  and  of  the  Pantheon, 
besides  other  public  works  of  ornament  and  utility. 

AgnppyjiBtf  the  daughter  of  M.  Yipsanius  Agrippa,  by 


his  wife  Julia,  was  one  of  the  most  heroic  and  virtuous  women 
of  antiquity.  She  was  married  to  Caesar  Germanicus,  whom 
she  accompanied  in  all  his  campaigns.  She  openly  accused 
Tiberius  before  the  Senate  of  having  hired  the  murderers  of 
her  husband,  and  the  tyrant,  who  hated  her  for  her  virtues 
and  the  esteem  in  which  she  was  held  by  the  people,  banished 
her  to  the  island  of  Pandataria,  near  Naples,  where  she  volun- 
tarily d.  of  hunger,  83  A.D.  The  Antiquarian  Museum  at 
Dresden  possesses  four  excellent  busts  of  her. 

A^telek,  Cavern  of,  (Hungarian  Baradlo,  i.  e.,  *'suf. 
focating  place,^*)  one  of  the  largest  and  most  remarkable  stalac> 
titic  caverns  of  Europe,  is  situated  near  the  village  of  Agtelek, 
not  far  from  Pesth. 

A^gua,  Volcan  de,  a  volcanic  mountain  in  Cent.  Am., 
noted  for  emitting  torrents  of  water,  which  have  twice  de- 
stroyed the  town  of  Guatemala;  h.  15,000  ft 

AgVLB/dOy  (Alexandre  Maria,)  Marquis  de  Las  Marismas 
del  Guadalquiver,  one  of  the  wealthiest  Jewish  bankers  of 
modem  times;  b.  at  Seville  1784,  d.  1842. 

A^guas  CaJien^tes,  a  Mexican  state,  area  2,895  m.,  pop. 
140,180. 

A^'guas  Calien^tes,  a  town  in  Mexico,  6,000  ft  above 
the  sea-level,  and.  on  a  stream  of  the  same  name,  which  is 
tributary  to  the  Rio  Grande  de  Santiago ;  pop.  32,355.  The 
environs  abound  in  hot  springs,  from  which  the  town  takes 
its  name.     It  is  the  cap.  of  the  State  of  the  same  name. 

A^gne  {Febria  ifUermittena)  is  the  common  name  for  an 
intermitting  fever,  accompanied  by  paroxysms  or  fits.  Each 
fit  is  composed  of  three  stages — the  cold,  the  hot,  and  the 
sweating.  These  paroxysms  recur  at  regular  intervals.  The 
interval  between  them  is  called  an  '*  intermission."  When 
they  occur  every  day  the  patient  has  gtioiidian  A. ;  every 
second  day,  tertian;  and  when  they  are  absent  for  two  days, 
quartan.  The  exciting  causes  of  this  disease  are  invisible 
effluvia  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  (marsh  miasma.)  A 
certain  degree  of  temperature  seems  necessary — ^higher  than 
60^  Fahr. — for  the  production  of  the  poison.  It  also  requires 
moisture.  James  I.  and  Oliver  Cromwell  d.  of  A.  contracted 
in  London.  The  Pontine  Marshes  to  the  S.  of  Rome  have 
long  been  notorious  as  a  source  of  aguish  fevers.  Peat-bog 
or  moss  is  not  productive  of  malaria.  Neither  is  A.  ever  seen 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Dismal  Swamp — a  moist  tract 
of  15,000  acres  on  the  frontiers  of  Va.  and  N.  C.  The  treat- 
ment of  aguish  fever  consists  generally  in  calomel  given  in 
purgative  doses,  followed  by  preparations  of  cinchona-bark, 
and  in  applying,  during  the  paroxysm,  external  warmth  to  the 
body. 

A^gae  Cake,  a  form  of  enlargement  of-  the  spleen,  result- 
ing from  the  action  of  malaria  on  the  system. 

Agaes^sean,  d*,  (Henry  Francois,)  a  distinguished  law- 
yer and  chancellor  of  France,  b.  lt>68  A.D.  As  a  steady  de- 
fender of  the  rights  of  the  people  and  of  the  Gallican  Church 
he  successfully  opposed  the  decrees  of  Louis  XI Y.  and  the 
Chancellor  Voisin  in  favor  of  the  papal  bull  Unigenitus ;  d. 
1751. 

Agnilar,  (Grace,)  b.  in  London  1816,  author  of  several 
able  works  of  fiction ;  she  was  bv  descent  a  Spanish  Jewess ; 
d.  1847. 

Agnilax^  de  la  Fronte^ra,  a  town  of  Spain,  on  the  river 
Cabra,  22  m.  S.-S.-E.  of  Cordova.  Here  is  a  dismantled  Moor- 
ish castle;  pop.  12,300. 

Agnllias,  Cape,  C*  Needles,'')  the  most  southern  point  of 
Africa,  lies  about  100  m.  E.-S.-E.  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
In  1849  a  light-house  was  erected  on  it  at  an  elevation  of  52 
ft  above  h.  water. 

Agnr',  a  town  of  India,  in  the  territory  of  Gwalior ;  pop. 
about  80,000. 

Agusti^na,  ("  the  Maid  of  Saragossa,")  attained  fame  and 
a  lieutenancy  in  the  Spanish  army  by  her  services  in  defense 
of  Saragossa  when  that  city  was  besieged  by  the  French ;  d. 
1857. 

Agyn^ians,  (Gr.  a,  "  negation,"  and  yinnj^  "  a  woman,") 
ascetic  Gnostics  of  the  7th  c.  who  condemned  marriage  uud 
the  use  of  certain  kinds  of  meat 

A^hab,  the  son  and  successor  of  Omri,  was  King  of  Israel 
from  918-897  B.C.  He  married  Jezebel,  through  whose 
injurious  influence  the  Phenician  worship  of  Baal  was  intit)- 
duced,  the  king  himself  turning  to  idolatry  and  the  priests 
and  prophets  of  Jehovah  being  cruelly  persecuted.  A.  prose- 
cuted three  wars,  with  various  success,  against  Benhadad, 
King  of  Syria ;  but  in  the  last  campaign  he  was  killed  by  an 
arrow.  His  whole  family  was  afterward  extirpated  under 
King  Jehu. 

Anan^ta,  one  of  the  healthiest,  richest,  and  most  civilized 
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districts  on  the  coast  of  Upper  Guinea ;  formerly  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom,  but  conquered  by  the  Ashantees. 

AhasQe^ms  is  the  name  or  title  by  wrhich  several  kings 
of  Media  and  Persia  are  mentioned  in  Scripture.  The  best 
known  of  these  is  Edther^s  husband,  who  is  probably  the  same 
as  the  Persian  king  Xerxes.     He  reigned  486-465  B.C. 

Ahl^qnist,  (August  Engelbrrt,)  Pi-of.  of  Finnish  Lan- 
guage and  Literature  in  the  University  of  Helsingfors.  A. 
traveled  extensively  through  northern  Russia  and  Siberia,  and 
thus  became  acquainted  with  the  Uralian-Altaic  races  in  order 
to  raise  the  Finnish  to  the  rank  of  a  written  languckge ;  b. 
1826,  d.  1889. 

Ah^med  IV.,  Sultan  of  Turkey  1776-1789,  under  whose 
rule  the  Crimea  and  other  territories  were  lost. 

Ahmedabad^t  or  more  properly  Ahmadaf>€id^  the  chief 
town  in  the  district  of  the  same  name,  in  the  Pi-esidency  of 
Bombay,  situated  on  the  Sabermutty.  It  was  formerly  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  capitals  in  the  East.  Its 
architectural  relics  are  gorgeous  even  in  the  midst  of  decay ; 
pop.  148,412. 

Ahmednn^gnu^,  or  Ahmadnng^gnr,  an  important 
town  in  the  Presidency  of  Bombay.  It  was  founded  in  1494 
by  Ahmed  Nizam  Shah.  The  town  has  increased  rapidly 
since  it  came  under  British  protection  and  rule.  It  possesses 
a  most  singular  defense  in  addition  to  its  wall ;  this  consists 
of  an  **  immense  prickly-pear  hedge  about  20  ft.  h.,  which  is 
so  full  of  sap  that  no  fire  will  kindle,  it,  and  so  vigorous  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  force  one^s  way  through  it."  Pop. 
87,600.  There  are  several  places  of  the  same  name  in 
Hindustan. 

Ahmednn^gar,  or  E^dnr,  a  Rajpoot  state  of  Guzerat, 
in  the  Mahi  Kanta  Agency,  politically  connected  with  the 
Presidency  of  Bombay;  pop.  estimated  at  778,988.  The 
principal  town  is  Ahmednuggur,  on  the  banks  of  the  Haut 
Mati;  pop.  10,000. 

Ahmedpnr',  a  town  of  India,  in  the  native  State  of  Bha- 
wulpur;  pop.  80,000. 

Ah^mood,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Presidency  of 
Bombay;  pop.  6,126. 

Ahn,  (JoHANN  F.,)  Ger.  author  and  linguist,  inventor  of  a 
new  method  of  acquiring  foreign  tongues;  b.  1796,  d.  1866. 

Ah^riman  (the  malignant  destroying  spirit)  is,  according 
to  the  dualistic  doctrine  of  Zoroaster,  the  personification  of 
malignity,  the  original  source  of  all  moral  and  physical  evil, 
the  chief  of  the  devils  and  malignant  spirits,  the  king  of  dark- 
ness and  of  death,  and  consequently  the  eternal  enemy  and 
opponent  of  Ormuzd  and  of  his  kingdom  of  light 

A-hull^,  a  maritime  term  used  to  denote  the  position  of  a 
ship  when  all  her  sails  are  furled  and  her  helm  lashed  on  the 
lee-side ;  in  such  a  position  she  lies  nearly  with  her  side  to 
the  wind,  but  with  the  head  turned  a  little  toward  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind. 

A^i,  an  edentate  mammal  which  takes  its  name  from  the 
loud  cry  which  it  utters ;  it  is  sometimes  called  three-toed 
sloth,  Bradypu9  tridcictylvM. 

A'i,  the  Scripture  name  of  two  cities :  one  destroyed  by 
Joshua,  site  unknown ;  the  other  in  Ammon,  destroyed  by  the 
Babylonians. 

Aid^an,  Saint,  one  of  those  distinguished  monks  of  the 
early  Scotch-Irish  Church  who  were  received  into  the  calendar 
of  saints  by  a  sort  of  acclamation,  and  without  the  ceremony 
of  canonization.  His  period  is  the  middle  of  the  7th  c.  He 
was  the  first  efficient  missionary  who  propagated  Christianity 
in  the  X.  of  England,  and  is  generally  counted  the  first  in  the 
lists  of  the  bishops  of  Durham. 

Aide-de-camp,  an  officer  who  is  a  kind  of  superior  con- 
fidential attendant  upon  a  general  in  active  service.  The  A. 
is  the  organ  of  the  general.  He  carries  all  orders  on  the  field 
of  battle :  these  he  is  to  deliver  in  the  plainest  terms,  so  as  to 
be  distinctly  understood ;  and  when  so  understood  the  orders 
are  to  be  as  implicitly  obeyed  as  if  the  general  himself  were 
present  and  speaking.  An  A.  also  acts  as  secretary  to  the 
general,  and  assists  him  in  his  correspondence  when  he  has 
not  specifically  a  military  secretary. 

Aide-toi,  et  le  Ciel  t'aidera,  ("Help  yourself  and 
Heaven  will  help  you.")  This  moral  aphorism  was  the  cry  of 
certain  French  political  writers  to  the  middle  classes  about  t!ie 
yr.  1824,  and  became  the  watchword  and  title  of  a  society 
having  for  its  object  to  agitate  the  electoral  body  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  government. 

AidiIl^  or  Gu^sel  Hissar',  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey  built 
out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Tralles ;  pop.  estimated  at 
86,000. 

Aido^ne,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  tlie  prov.  of  Caltanisetta,  was 


one  of  the  settlements  of  the  Lombards  who  accompanied 
Roger  the  Norman  in  his  conquest  of  Sicily ;  pop.  6,418. 

^ds.  These  were  originally  mere  benevolences  granted 
by  a  tenant  to  his  lord  in  times  of  distress,  but  gradually  they 
came  to  be  regarded  as  matters  of  right,  and  not  of  discretion. 
There  were  three  principal  objects  for  which  A.  were  de- 
manded, namely,  to  ransom  the  person  of  the  lord  if  taken 
prisoner,  to  make  his  eldest  son  a  knight,  and  to  provide  a 
dowry  for  his  eldest  daughter. 

Aigrette^  a  Fr.  woM  used  to  denote  the  down  or  plume 
(botanically,  pappuk)  which  is  found  attached  to  many  vege- 
table seeds,  as  the  thistle  and  dandelion.  It  is  also  used  in 
reference  to  the  feathery  tuft  on  the  heads  of  several  birds, 
as  the  heron ;  and  in  English  zoology  the  name  aigret  or  egret 
is  applied  to  the  lesser  white  heron,  an  elegant  bird,  with  a 
white  body  and  a  feathery  crest  Hence  the  term  A.  came  to 
be  used  to  designate  the  long,  delicate  white  feathers  which, 
being  stuck  upright  in  a  lady^a  head-dress,  were  calculated  to 
give  a  majestic  appearance  to  the  person.  More  recently  the 
usage  has  been  still  further  extended,  and  any  head-dress 
bearing  an  analogy  to  a  plume,  even  a  bouquet  of  flowers 
fastened  with  precious  stones,  is  denominated  an  A. 

Aigaebelle^  d',  (Paul  A.  N.,)  a  Frenchman  who  entered 
the  Chinese  navy  and  became  a  mandarin  and  grand  admiral 
of  the  Chinese  fleets;  b.  1881. 

Aieraes-Candes,  Mineral  Waters  of,  sulphurous 
springs,  about  6  m.  from  Bonnes,  Basses-Pyrenees,  in  France, 
and  five  in  number,  the  temperature  of  which  is  respectively 
about  70^  8r,  92%  93*»,  96**,  Fahr.  They  are  visited  from  the 
first  of  July  to  the  first  of  Nov. 

Aignee-Mortes,  (Aqua  Morhta^)  a  small  town  in  France 
— ^pop.  8,024 — in  the  Dept.  of  Gard,  which  claims  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  Roman  Marius.  It  is  about  three  m. 
from  the  Mediterranean,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
canal  It  was  from  A.-M.  that  St.  Louis  sailed  in  1248,  and 
again  in  1270,  for  the  Crusades.    Pop.  about  4,000. 

Aig^nille,  (Fr.  '*  a  needle,**)  an  instrument  often  used  by 
engineers  to  pieroe  a  rock  for  the  reception  of  gunpowder. 

Aignillon,  Duke  of,  (Armand  V.  D.  R.,)  statesman  and 
prime  minister  of  France  under  Louis  XV. ;  b.  1720,  d.  1788. 

Ai^g:illet,  a  rope  called  a  lashing-rope,  employed  in  ships 
of  war  for  securing  the  breeching  of  a  gun. 

Ailcen,  town  and  the  cap.  of  Aiken  Co.,  S.  C,  noted  for 
its  healthful  winter  climate,  availed  of  by  invalids  and  tour- 
ists ;  pop.  of  town,  4,497 ;  pop.  of  village,  2,862. 

Ailcen,  (Charles  Augustus,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,)  b.  in  Vt.  1827 ; 
was  graduated  from  Dartmouth  Coll.  1846 ;  taught  in  Lawrence 
Academy,  Groton,  Mass.,  and  Phillips  Academy,  Andover, 
Mass. ;  was  graduated  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  1863 ; 
studied  in  Halle  and  Berlin ;  1864  pastor,  Yarmouth,  Me. ; 
1859  prof,  in  Dartmouth  Coll.;  1866  prof.  Princeton  Coll.; 
1869  pres.  Union  Coll.;  1871  prof,  in  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary ;  member  of  the  0.  T.  revision  company.    D.  1892. 

Ai^en,  (William,)  Gov.  of  S.  C.  1844-1846,  distinguished 
by  wisdom  in  politics,  immense  wealth,  and  great  benevolence ; 
b.  1806,  d.  1887. 

Ailan^tUS,  (AUarUiu  glandulonM^)  a  lofty  and  beautiful 
tree  of  the  natural  order  Xanihoxylacea^  a  native  of  China. 
It  is  easily  propagated  by  suckers  and  cuttings  of  the  roots. 
The  wood  is  fine-grained,  satiny,  and  suited  for  cabinet- 
making. 

Ailan^tus  Silk-worm,  raised  extensively  in  China,  hardier 
and  not  subject  to  so  many  diseases  as  the  Chinese  silk -worm. 

Aillettos  (Fr.  "  little  wings  ")  were  appendages  to  the  ar. 
mor  worn  by  knights  in  the  1 3th  c. 
They  were  sometimes  made  of 
leather,  covered  with  a  kind  of 
cloth  called  carda^  and  fastened 
with  silk  laces.  The  form  was 
sometimes  circular,  sometimes 
pentagonal,  cruciform,  or  lozenge- 
shaped,  but  more  usually  square. 
Sometimes  they  were  not  larger 
than  the  palm  of  the  hand;  in 
other  instances  as  large  as  a  shield. 
In  most  instances  the  A.  were  worn  behind  or  at  the  side  of 
the  shoulders,  prototypes  of  the  modern  epaulette. 

Ailly,  Peter  of,  Fr.  cardinal,  noted  as  a  reformer ;  h 
1360,  d.  1420. 

All'sa  Craigr,  a  remarkable  islet  about  10  m.  from  the  S. 
coast  of  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  opposite  Girvan.    Rising  abruptly 
out  of  the  sea  to  a  h.  of  1,1 14  ft.,  it  forms  a  most  striking  ol>  ■ 
ject  even  at  a  considerable  distance.     It  is  about  two  m.  in 
circumference. 
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Ain,  a  river  in  France,  flows  through  the  Depta.  of  Jura 
and  Ain,  and  falls  into  the  Rhone  18  m.  above  Lyons. 

Ain,  a  frontier  dept.  of  France,  contains  five  arrondlsse- 
ments — Bourg,  Belley,  Gex,  Nantua,  Tr6voux — or  35  cantons ; 
area  2,239  sq.  m. ;  pop.  856,907.    Chief  town,  Bourg. 

Ain^mn,  (lit  "  to  saw,")  a  disease  which  was  first  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  da  Silva  Lima,  of  Bahia,  in  1867.  It  is  pecul- 
iar to  the  African  race,  being  found  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  but  also  among  Hindus  of  African 
descent,  and  in  the  Africans  of  S.  Am.  It  is  described  as 
a  spontaneous  amputation  of  the  little  toes  of  the  Negroes, 
unaccompanied  by  any  other  affection  or  constitutional  de- 
rangement. It  is  not  in  itself  painful.  Males  are  more  sub- 
ject to  it.    The  cause  of  A.  is  entirely  obscure. 

Ain^mflller,  (Max.  Eman.,)  to  whom  we  owe  the  restora- 
tion of  the  art  of  painting  on  glass,  b.  at  Munich  1807.  He 
began  the  study  of  architecture  but  afterward  entered  the 
royal  porcelain  manufactory  as  decorator,  and  it  was  here 
that  he  first  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  technical  difficulties 
in  the  execution  of  glass-painting.  A  separate  institution  was 
now  established  for  the  art ;  and  A.,  as  inspector,  succeeded 
in  raising  it  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  He  is  said  to  have 
first  conceived  the  happy  thought  of  laying  colored  glass  on 
colored,  instead  of  the  process  hitherto  followed,  of  laying 
colored  glass  on  white;  thus  giving  command  of  above  100 
variously  colored  glasses  in  all  gradations  of  tint.  He  was 
also  the  first,  in  conjunction  with  Wehrstorfer,  to  execute 
pictures  on  glass,  and  thus  revive  the  art  of  miniature  glass- 
painting;  d.  1870. 

Ai^nous,  natives  of  the  Kurile  Islands,  on  the  N.  of  Japan, 
of  whom  exaggerated  accounts  have  been  given  to  the  effect 
that  they  are  entirely  covered  with  hair.  Their  written  Ihii- 
gtiage  seems  to  be  Aryan,  and  they  worship  the  sun  and 
moon. 

Ains^worth,  (Robert,)  the  author  of  a  once  extensively 
used  L:Uin  Dictionary,  b.  near  Manchester  1660.  In  1714  he 
commenced  his  dictionary,  (Latin-English  and  English-Latin,) 
which,  however,  was  not  published  until  1736 ;  d.  near  Lon- 
don 1743. 

Ains'worth,  (W11.1JAM  F\\»ms,)  nn  En-:,  physician, 
geologist,  and  traveler,  l>.  mi  Exfier  I  Hi  17.  He  was  a  meiii- 
l»er  of  many  learned  f«<K;ieii«'s,  aiivi  was  one  of  the  foundei*s 
of  the  We:*t  Ijondon  Hoiipiial. 

Ains^worth,  (William  Harrison,)  a  well-known  Eng. 
writer  of  fiction,  b.  1805  at  Manchester,  d.  1882.  A.  edited 
for  a  time  BeiUleifB  Mwcellany^  and  in  1842  began  AinxworlfCn 
Jfoffcuine,  His  most  famous  romances  are  Old  St.  Paul's  and 
The  Tcnoer  of  London, 

Ailltab^  a  town  of  Syria,  near  the  source  of  the  Rowek ; 
has  a  castle  built  upon  a  mound,  resting  on  rock,  and  of  very 
striking  appearance.  A.  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  ancient 
Aniiochia  ad  Taurum ;  pop.  2t),<KX). 

Air,  or  As^en,  a  kingdom  of  Central  Africa.  Agades  is 
the  cap.  and  the  residence  of  the  sultan.  The  country  con- 
tains various  towns  and  villages,  and  is  principally  inhabited 
by  three  large  tribes — the  Kel-owi,  the  Kelgeres,  and  Itisan, 
each  of  which  has  numerous  subdivisions.  The  word  kef 
means  *^  people,'*  but  specially  denotes  nettled  people,  in  oppo- 
sition to  nomads.  Thus,  Kel-owi  is  "  people  settled  in  the 
vallejr  of  Owi." 

Air.  See  AncosPHKRE,  Aerodynamics,  Aerostatics,  Air- 
pump^  Barometer,  Balloon,  etc. 

Air,  in  Mus.    See  Aria. 

Air-Beds  and  Air-Clishions.  A.-B.  were  known  in 
Europe  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  18th  c,  but,  being 
made  of  leather,  were  expensive.  It  was  only  after  the  in- 
vention of  air-tight  or  Mackintosh  cloth  that  it  become  pos- 
sible to  use  air  in  this  way  at  a  moderate  cost.  An  air-bed 
consists  of  a  sack  in  the  form  of  a  mattress,  divided  into  a 
number  of  compartments,  each  air-tight ;  a  projection  at  one 
end  forms  a  bolster.  Each  compartment  has  a  valve,  through 
which  the  air  is  blown  in  by  a  bellows.  The  advantages  of 
such  beds  in  point  of  cleanness,  coolness,  lightness,  and  elas- 
ticity are  obvious.  They  are  specially  valuable  in  '  many 
cases  of  sickness.  The  traveling-cmhion.  is  another  contriv- 
ance of  the  same  kind.  Recently  vulcanized  India-rubber, 
instead  of  cloth,  has  been  used  in  the  fabrication  of  such 
articles. 

Air-Bladder,  or  Swimmiiis-Bladder,  in  fishes,  an 
organ  apparently  intended  to  aid  them  in  ascending  in  deep 
water,  and  for  the  accommodation  of  their  specific  gravity 
to  various  depths.  The  A.-B.  of  fishes  affords  the  finest  kind 
of  isinglass. 

Air-Brake.    See  Westinohouss. 
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Air-Cells,  or  Air-Sacs,  in  birds,  are  remarkable  cavi- 
ties  connected  with  the  respiratory  system.  They  are  dis- 
tributed along  the  inside  of  the  whole  cavity  of  the  chest  and 
abdomen,  and  in  birds  of  strong  wind  and  rapid  flight  often 
send  prolongations  into  the  bones.  They  are  connected  with 
the  extremely  active  respiratory  system,  and  communicate 
with  the  lungs,  giving  an  immense  extension  to  the  surface 
with  which  the  air  inhaled  comes  in  contact.  The  cells  in 
the  lungs  of  the  mammalia,  into  which  the  air  is  conveyed 
by  minute  ramifications  of  the  windpipe,  in  order  to  be  brought 
into  contact  with  the  blood  distributed  on  their  walls,  are 
very  small ;  in  man  only  about  one-hundredth  part  of  an  in. 
in  diameter.  The  air-tubes  of  insects  are  formed  of  a  mem- 
branous coat,  strengthened  by  a  fiber  of  varying  lengths,  so 
as  to  render  it  highly  elastic,  and  ending  in  very  minute  A. 
C,  where  aeration  of  the  blood  takes  place. 

Air-Cells  in  plants  are  cavities  containing  air  in  the  stems 
or  leaves.    See  Bladder-nut. 

Aird,  (Thomas,)  a  poet  of  considerable  genius,  b. 
at  Bowden,  in  Roxburghshire,  in  1802,  d.  1876. 

Aire,  or  Aire-sar-l*Adonr,  a  town  of  the 
Dept  of  Landes,  France,  is  a  bishop's  seat,  and  its 
cathedral,  which  has  been  often  destroyed  and  re- 
built, is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  France.  A.  AiJ^ijgof 
has  been  a  pUce  of  consequence  from  the  days  of  sea-weed. 
the  Roman  conquest  of  Gaul,  and  was  the  cap.  of 
the  Visigoths  under  Alaric ;  pop.  about  O,00i>. 

Aire,  or  Aire-snr-le-Lys,  a  town  of  the  Dept.  of  Pas- 
de-Calais,  France ;  pop.  8,303. 

Air'ey,  Baron,  (Richard,)  a  British  soldier,  was  com- 
mander and  quartermaster-general  during  the  Crimean  War ; 
governor  and  commander-m-chief  at  Gibraltar,  1866-70; 
K.C.B.,  G.C.B.,  in  1866,  and  Baronet  1876;  b.  180:J,  d.  18^1. 

Air-Gun,  an  instrument  for  firing  bullets  or  other  pro- 
jectiles by  the  force  of  compressed  air  instead  of  gunpowder. 
Various  forms  of  its 
construction  have  been 
adopted.  The  most 
usual  plan  is  to  insert 
a  condensing   syringe  Air-gun. 

in  the  stock  of  the  gun.  The  piston  of  this  syringe  Is  worked 
by  an  apparatus  which  passes  through  to  the  exterior  of  the 
gun ;  and  this  working  causes  a  small  body  of  air  to  be  con- 
densed into  a  chamber.  The  chamber  has  a  valve  opening 
into  the  barrel,  just  behind  the  place,  where  the  bullet  is 
lodged.  The  gun  is  loaded  as  in  ordinary  muskets  or  fowl- 
iug-pieces;  and  there  is  at  that  time  just  behind  the  pro- 
jectile a  small  body  of  highly  compressed  air,  ready  to  rush 
out  at  any  opening.  This  opportunity  is  afforded  by  a  move- 
ment of  the  trigger,  which  opens  the  valve ;  the  air  rushes 
forth  with  such  impetuosity  as  to  propel  the  bullet.  The 
A.-G.  was  known  in  France  more  than  200  yrs.  ago ;  but  the 
ancients  were  acquainted  with  some  kind  of  apparatus  by 
which  air  was  made  to  act  upon  the  shorter  arm  of  a  lever 
while  the  larger  arm  impelled  a  bullet.     See  Dynamite  Gln. 

Air-Pnmp,  an  instrument  for  removing  tlie  air  from  a 
vessel.  The  essential  part  is  a  hollow  brass  or  glass  cylin- 
der, in  which  an  air-tight  piston  is 
made  to  move  up  and  down  by 
means  of  a  rod.  From  the  bottom 
of  the  cylinder  a  connecting  tube 
leads  to  the  space  which  is  to  be 
exhausted,  which  is  usually  formed 
by  placing  a  bell-glass,  called  the 
receiver,  with  edges  ground  smooth, 
and  smeared  with  lard,  on  a  flat,  ' 
smooth  plate  or  table.  When  the 
piston  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  bar- 
rel, and  is  then  drawn  up,  it  lifts  out  the  air  from  the  barrel, 
and  a  portion  of  the  air  under  the  receiver,  by  its  own  expan- 
sive force,  passes  through  the  connecting  tube  and  occupies 
the  space  below  the  piston,  which  would  otherwise  be  a  vacu- 
um. The  air  in  the  receiver  and  barrel  is  thus  rarefied.  The 
piston  is  now  foreed  down,  and  the  effect  of  this  is  to  close 
a  valve  placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  connecting  tube  and 
opening  inward  into  the  barrel.  The  air  in  the  barrel  is  thus 
cut  off  from  returning  into  the  receiver,  and  as  it  becomes 
condensed  forces  up  a  valve  in  the  piston,  which  opens  out- 
ward, and  thus  escapes  into  the  atmosphere.  When  the 
piston  reaches  the  bottom,  and  begins  to  ascend  again,  this 
valve  closes,  and  the  «ame  process  is  repeated  as  at  the  first 
ascent.  Each  stroke  thus  diminishes  the  quantity  of  air  in 
the  receiver ;  but  from  the  nature  of  the  process  it  is  evident 
that  the  exhaustion  can  never  be  complete.     Even  theorem 
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Ically  there  must  always  be  a  portion  left,  though  that  por- 
tion may  be  rendered  less  than  any  assignable  quantity ;  and 
practically  the  process  is  limited  by  the  elastic  force  of  the 
remaining  air  being  no  longer  sufficient  to  open  the  valves. 
The  degree  of  rarefaction  is  indicated  by  a  gauge,  on  the 
principle  of  the  barometer. 

Ai'ry,  (Gkorob  Biddell,  K.C.B.,  F.RS.,  etc.,)  b.  at  Aln- 
wick, Northuitiberland,  1801,  £ng.  mathematician,  astrono- 
mer, physicist,  and  engineer,  one  of  the  most  versatile  and 
prolific  writers  and  investigators  of  any  age ;  was  graduated  as 
senior  wrangler  at  Trinity  Coll.,  Cambridge,  in  1 823 ;  soon  after 
published  his  McUhemaiical  Traeta  on  the  Lunar  and  Planet- 
ary Theories^  the  Figures  of  the  Earthy  and  the  Unduiatory 
Theory  of  Optics;  in  1826  was  appointed  Lucasian  Prof,  of 
]£athematic8,  and  in  1828  Plumian  Prof,  of  Astron.  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  and  Director  of  the  Observatory, 
where  he  began  a  systematic  series  of  observations  and 
equipped  the  observatory  with  new  instruments  of  his  own 
design,  also  contributing  new  papers  on  the  theory  of  plan- 
etary motions;  in  1885  succeeded  Pond  as  Astroiiomer- Royal 
at  Uie  Greenwich  Observatory,  a  post  which  he  held  for 
forty-six  years,  equipping  the  observatory  with  an  entirely 
new  outfit  of  instruments  mostly  of  his  own  design,  and 
which  were  for  a  long  time  the  most  accurate  in  use  in  any 
observatory,  making  a  complete  re-reduction  of  all  the 
Greenwich  planetary  observations  made  since  its  establish- 
ment, introducing  the  systematic  observation  of  the  magnetic 
elements,  devising  new  instruments  for  special  purposes,  and 
carrying  on  investigations  in  the  Lunar  Theory,  the  magnet- 
ism of  iron  ships,  the  density  of  the  earth,  the  length  of  the 
seconds-pendulum,  and  in  a  great  variety  of  other  subjects 
too  numerous  to  mention.  After  his  retirement  from  the  di- 
rection of  the  Greenwich  Observatory,  to  which  post  Mr. 
Christie  succeeded  him  in  1881,  he  was  continuously  engaged 
upon  his  Numerical  Lunar  Theory.     D.  18(^2. 

Aisle  (Lat  ala,  '*  a  wing,**)  means  any  lateral  division  of 
any  part  of  a  church,  whether  nave,  choir,  or  transept 

Aisne,  a  tributary  of  the  Oise,  in  France.  Its  course  ex- 
tends 1 50  m.,  of  which  *I0  are  navigable. 

Aisne,  a  dept  in  the  N.  of  France,  formed  of  a  part  of 
ancient  Picardy  and  the  Isle  of  France ;  area  2,839  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  545,493. 

Ais'se,  (Mademoiselle,)  a  Circassian  bought  at  the  age  of 
four  yrs.  and  brought  to  France,  where  she  gained  social 
position  and  celebrity;  b.  1693,  d.  1738. 

AivaJBoy'ski,  (Ivan  Constantinovitch,)  b.  1817  at  Theo- 
dosia  in  the  Crimea;  distinguished  as  a  marine  painter; 
found  his  first  subjects  in  Italy,  Holland,  England,  and 
Spain ;  resides  and  paints  in  Russia. 

Aiz,  {Aqna  Gratiafue^  AUobrogum^  a  small  town  of  Sa- 
voy, pop.  4,182,  in  a  delightful  valley  near  Lake  Bourget,  7 
m.  N.  from  Chambery.  The  King  of  Sardinia  has  a  palace 
here.  The  hot  springs,  two  in  number,  are  of  sulphurous 
quality,  and  of  a  temperature  above  100**  Fahr.  They  are 
used  both  for  drinking  and  as  baths,  and  attract  annually 
above  2,000  visitors. 

Aiz,  a  town  in  France,  formerly  the  cap.  of  Provence,  the 
chief  town  of  an  arrondissement  in  the  Dept.  of  Bouches-du- 
Rhone.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  built  by  the  Roman 
consul  C.  Sextius,  (120  B.C.,)  on  account  of  the  mineral 
springs  in  the  neighborhood,  and  thence  called  Aquae  Sextise. 
A.  is  the  seat  of  a  court  of  appeal,  and  possesses  an  academy 
for  theological  law,  and  a  public  library  which  contains  nearly 
100,000  vols,  and  1,100  MSS.  The  baptistery  of  the  cathe- 
dral is  believed  to  have  been  originally  a  temple  of  Apollo. 
The  field  on  which  Marius  defeated  the  Teutons  lies  in  the 
plain  between  A.  and  Aries.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  under  the 
Counts  of  Provence,  A.  was  long  the  literary  cap.  of  south- 
em  Europe :  pop.  of  municipality,  29,057. 

Aiz-Ia-Chapelle,  (Ger.  Aachen,)  is  the  cap.  of  a  district 
in  Rhenish  Prussia.  It  is  situated  in  a  fertile  hollow,  sur- 
rounded by  heights,  and  watered  by  the  Wurm;  pop.  103,470. 
The  city  is  rich  in  historical  associations.  It  emerges  from 
historical  obscurity  about  the  time  of  Pepin,  and  Charle- 
magne founded  its  world-wide  celebrity.  Whether  it  was  the 
birthplace  of  Charlemagne  is  doubtful,  but  it  became  his 
grave  in  814  A.D.  In  796  Charlemagne  caused  the  already 
existing  palace,  called  the  Imperial  Palace,  to  be  entirely  re- 
built, as  well  as  the  chapel  in  which  Pepin  had  celebrated 
Christmas  in  765.  The  present  town-house  has  been  built 
on  the  ruins  of  the  palace ;  the  chapel,  after  being  destroyed 
by  the  Normans,  was  rebuilt  on  the  ancient  plan  by  OthoIII. 
in  983,  and  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  present  cathedral.  This 
ancient  cathedral  is  in  the  form  of  ai>.  octagon,  which,  with 


various  additions  round  it,  forms,  on  the  outside,  a  sixteen- 
sided  figure.  In  the  middle  of  the  octagon  a  stone,  with  the 
inscription  "Carolo  Magno,"  marks  the  grave  of  Charle- 
magne. Much  has  of  late  yrs.  been  done  to  restore  this 
venerable  pile.  The  columns  brought  by  Charlemagne  from 
the  palace  of  the  exarch  at  Ravenna,  to  decorate  the  interior 
of  the  octagon,  had  been  carried  off  by  the  French,  and 
although  part  of  them  had  been  restored  at  the  peace  of 
Paris  they  were  not  replaced  in  the  building  till  recently. 
The  town-house — which  incloses  the  remains  of  the  Imperial 
Palace — adorns  the  market-place.  The  coronation-hall,  162 
ft.  1.  by  60  ft  w.,  in  the  interior  of  the  town-house,  in  which 
37  German  emperors  and  1 1  empresses  have  been  crowned, 
has  been  restored  to  its  original  form,  and  the  walls  have 
been  lately  decorated  with  large  fresco-paintings  of  scenes 
from  the  life  of  Charlemagne  by  Rethel.  In  1870  a  new 
Polytechnic  School  was  erected.  A.  was  formerly  noted  for 
its  gambling-tables,  but  these  are  now  disallowed.  The  name 
of  Aix,  or  Aachen,  is  evidently  derived  from  the  springs,  for 
which  the  place  has  been  always  famous.  Charlemagne 
granted  extraordinary  privileges  to  this  city.  The  citizens 
were  exempted  from  personal  or  military  service,  from  im- 
prisonment, and  from  all  taxes.  The  city  also  possessed  the 
right  of  sanctuary :  "  The  air  of  A.  made  all  free,  even  out- 
laws.'* In  the  Middle  Ages  this  free  imperial  city  contained 
more  than  110,000  inhabitants,  and  held  an  important  place 
among  the  confederated  cities  of  the  Rhine.  The  emperors 
were  crowned  in  A.  from  Louis  the  Pious  to  Ferdinand  I., 
(818-1531  A.D.)  By  the  treaties  concluded  at  Campo  For- 
mio  and  Luneville  it  was  formally  ceded  to  France;  but  in 
1815  the  city  fell  to  Prussia.  Mineral  8pri]igi.~The 
Mineral  Springs  of  A.,  of  which  six  are  hot  and  two  cold,  were 
known  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  The  most  remarkable  is 
the  "  Emperor's  Spring."  The  baths  themselves  are  from  4  to 
5  ft.  deep,  and  are  built  quite  in  the  old  Roman  style.  The 
new  Eisenquelle,  ("iron  spring,")  discovered  in  1829,  is  pro- 
vided with  an  elegant  bath-house.  The  waters  are  used 
chiefly  externally,  as  vapor  baths,  douches,  etc.  They  have 
a  reputation  for  curing  scrofula,  skin  diseases,  as  acne,  psori- 
asis, etc.,  hepatic  and  renal  complaints,  etc.  The  principal 
constituents  of  the  thermal  springs  are  sulpho-hydric  acid  gas, 
carbonic  acid  gas,  carbonates  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  soda, 
chloride  of  sodium,  sulphate  of  soda,  and  silica.  The  tem- 
perature is  111"  to  184**  Fahr.  The  springs  are  visited  at  all 
seasons.  Treatiei  of  Peace  and  Congress  of  A. — The 
first  Peace  of  A.  ended  the  war  between  France  and  Spain  for 
the  possession  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  The  second 
Peace  of  A.  concluded  the  war  respecting  the  succession  of 
Maria  Theresa  to  the  empire.  After  the  war  had  been 
carried  on  with  various  success  for  eight  yrs.  peace  was 
concluded  1748.  The  Congress  of  A.  was  held  in  1818  for 
regulating  the  affairs  of  Europe  after  the  war.  Its  principal 
object  was  the  withdrawal  from  France  of  the  army  of  occu- 
pation, 150,000  strong,  as  well  as  the  receiving  of  France 
again  into  the  alliance  of  the  great  Powers.  France,  having 
engaged  to  complete  the  payment  of  the  stipulated  sums  of 
money,  was  admitted  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations,  and 
the  five  great  Powers  assembled  signed  a  protocol  announcing 
a  policy  known  as  that  of  the  "  Holy  Alliance." 

Aix-les-Bains,  Mineral  Waters  of.  There  are 
two  springs,  temperature  116**,  a  sulphur  and  an  alum 
spring,  used  externally  in  chronic  rheumatism,  sciatica, 
chronic  skin  diseases,  etc.     They  are  situated  in  the  Savoy. 

Aiza^ni,  ruined  town  of  Asia  Minor,  of  great  antiquity, 
now  in  ruins,  among  which  are  the  remains  of  a  splendid 
amphitheater. 

Ajaccio,  the  chief  town  of  the  island  of  Corsica,  which 
forms  a  dept  of  France;  pop.  17,576.  A.  is  remarkable  as 
the  birthplace  of  Napoleon ;  the  house  is  still  to  be  seen. 

Ajftn^f  A  portion  of  the  E.  coast  of  Africa,  extending  from 
Cape  Guardafui  nearly  to  the  equator. 

A^jax,  was  the  name  of  two  of  the  Greek  heroes  of  the 
Trojan  War.  One  of  them  was  called  A.  the  Less,  the  son  of 
Oileus,  king  of  the  Locrians.  At  the  head  of  40  Locrian 
ships  he  sailed  against  Troy,  and  was  one  of  the  bravest  of 
the  Greek  heroes ;  in  swiftness  of  foot  he  excelled  all  but 
Achilles.  When  Cassandra  fled  to  the  Temple  of  Minerva, 
after  the  taking  of  Troy,  it  is  said  that  A.  tore  her  from  it 
by  force,  and  dragged  her  away  captive.  Though  he  excul- 
pated himself  by  an  oath  when  accused  of  this  crime  by 
Ulysses,  yet  he  did  not  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  goddess, 
who  caused  him  to  be  engulfed  in  the  waves.  The  other  A., 
called  by  the  Greeks  the  Greater,  was  the  son  of  Telamon, 
King  of  Salamis.     He  sailed  against  Troy  with  12  ships,  and 
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is  represented  by  Homer  as,  next  to  Achilles,  the  bravest 
and  handsomest  of  the  Greeks.  After  the  death  of  Achilles 
A.  and  Ulysses  contended  for  the  arms  of  the  hero,  and  the 
prize  was  adjudged  to  Ulysses,  which  threw  A.  into  such  a 
state  of  rage  and  despair  that  he  killed  himself  with  his 
sword.  This  melancholy  fate  of  the  hero  is  the  subject  of 
one  of  the  extant  tragedies  of  Sophocles. 

Ajmere',  one  of  the  districts  of  Hindustan,  under  the 
government  of  India.  Its  1.  from  S.-E.  to  N.-W.  is  about 
80  m. ;  w.  50 ;  area  2,71 1  sq.  m.  The  only  permanent  stream 
is  the  Koree,  the  water  of  which  is  so  impregnated  with 
mineral  salts  as  to  be  unfit  for  alimentary  use  except  during 
the  rains.  To  compensate  for  this  deficiency  water-tanks  are 
numerous.  The  staple  crop  is  bajra,  {NolctM  Spicalus.) 
Sheep  are  reared  in  great  numbers,  and  wool  is  cheap,  afford- 
ing the  material  of  their  clothing  to  the  lower  orders.  Pop. 
542,868,  of  whom  about  40,000  are  Mussulmans,  etc.,  the 
rest  Hindus.  The  principal  race  are  the  Rajpoots,  the  con- 
querors of  the  native  Bheels,  Mhairs,  and  Neenas. 

Ajmere',  an  ancient  city  of  Hindustan,  the  cap.  of  the 
British  district  of  the  same  name,  228  m.  W.  from  Agra ;  it 
is  the  seat  of  a  British  political  agency,  a  medical  school, 
and  an  English  and  Oriental  school ;  pop.  68,843. 

i^nmo^ca,  a  town  of  the  pro  v.  of  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil ; 
pop.  (including  district)  about  12,000. 

Ak^abah,  Gnlf  of,  lies  E.  of  Sinai,  and  is  a  part  of  the  Red 
Sea ;  1. 100  m. ;  shore  high  and  steep.  At  its  N.-E.  extremity  is 


Akabab. 

the  town  of  Akabah,  with  an  ancient  fortress ;  a  stopping- 
place  for  pilgrims  en  route  to  Mecca. 

Ak^ar,  (i.  e.,  "  Very  Great,")  properly  Jelal-ed-deen-Jfo- 
hammed,  Emperor  of  Hindustan,  the  greatest  Asiatic  mon- 
arch of  modem  times.  His  father,  Humayun,  was  deprived 
of  the  throne  by  usurpers,  and  had  to  retire  for  refuge  into 
Persia ;  and  it  was  on  the  way  thither,  in  the  town  of  Araer- 
kote,  that  A.  was  b.  in  1542  A.D.  Humayun  recovered  the 
throne  of  Delhi  after  an  exile  of  12  yrs.,  but  d.  within  a  yr. 
The  young  prince  at  first  committed  the  administration  to  a 
regent  minister,  but  took  the  power  into  his  own  hands  1558. 
The  wisdom,  vigor,  and  humanity  wim  which  he  organized 
and  administered  his  vast  dominions  are  unexampled  in  the 
East.  He  promoted  commerce  by  constructing  roads,  estab- 
lishing a  uniform  system  of  weights  and  measures  and  a  vig- 
orous police.  He  exercised  the  utmost  vigilance  over  his 
viceroys  of  provinces  and  other  officers  to  see  that  no  extor- 
tion was  practiced  and  that  justice  was  impartially  admin- 
istered to  all  classes  of  his  subjects.  For  the  adjustment  of 
taxation  the  lands  were  accurately  measured,  and  the  statis- 
tics taken,  not  only  of  the  population  but  of  the  resources 
of  each  province.  For  a  Mohammedan  the  tolerance  with 
which  he  treated  other  religions  was  wonderful.  He  was 
fond  of  inquiries  as  to  religious  beliefs,  and  Portuguese  mis- 
sionaries from  Goa  were  sent  at  his  request  to  give  him  an 
account  of  the  Christian  faith.  He  even  attempted  to  pro- 
mulgate a  new  religion  of  his  own,  which,  however,  never 
took  root.  Literature  received  the  greatest  encouragement. 
Schools  were  established  for  the  education  both  of  Hindus 
and  Mohammedans;  and  numbers  of  Hindu  works  were 
translated  from  Sanskrit  into  Persian.  A.^s  latter  days  were 
embittered  by  the  death  of  two  of  his  sons  from  dissipation 
and  the  rebellious  conduct  of  the  third,  Selim,  (known  as 
Jehanshir,)  who  succeeded  his  father  in  1605. 

Akoarpiir',  a  town  of  India^  in  the  British  district  of 
Cawnpore;  pop.  6,330. 

Akee^  {Cupania,  or  Blighia,)  a  fruit-tree  belon^ng  to  the 
natural  order  Sapindavece,  a  native  of  Guinea,  introduced 


into  Jamaica  in  the  end  of  last  c.  The  fruit  is  little  inferior 
to  a  nectarine.  Boiled  down  with  sugar  and  cinnamon  it  is 
used  as  a  remedy  for  diarrhoea.  The  distilled  water  of  the 
flowers  is  used  by  Negro  women  as  a  cosmetic. 

Alcen,  Prussian  town  in  the  prov.  of  Saxony,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Elbe,  24  m.  S.-E.  of  Magdeburg;  pop.  5,571. 

A^kenside,  (Mark,)  author  of  The  Plecuniren  of  Jmoffiria- 
tion,  and  some  medical  works;  b.  1721,  d.  1770. 

Ak^erman,  (Amos  T.,)  b.  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  1821,  d. 
Dec.  2, 1880 ;  was  graduated  from  Dartmouth  Coll.  1842 ;  U.  & 
Senator  from  Ga.;  U.  S.  District  Attorney  for  Ga.  1869; 
U.  S.  Attorney-Gen.  1870-72. 

Alters,  (Bknjamin  Paul,)  noted  Amer.  sculptor  of  a  high 
order  of  genius;  b.  1825,  d.  1861. 

Ackers,  (Petkr,  D.D.,  LL.D.,)  b.  in  Campbell  Ck).,  Va,, 
Sept  1,  1790;  in  1817  admitted  to  the  bar;  1821  entered 
the  ministry  of  the  M.  E.  Church  in  Ky. ;  1827  agent  for 
Augusta  Coll.,  Ky.;  1833-34  Pres.  McKendree  Coll.,  111.; 
1835  started  the  Ebenezer  Manual  Labor  School;  many  yrs. 
in  pastorate;  1852  Pres.  McKendree  Coll. ;  1857  transferred 
to  Minn.  Conference;  1865  returned  to  Jacksonville,  111.  A 
man  of  marked  ability  and  author  of  a  learned  volume  on 
Chronology.     D.  1886. 

Ak^eton,  a  portion  of  body-armor  used  in  feudal  times, 
called  also  the  gambeson. 

Akhaltzikh^i  or  Aki^ska,  a  town  of  Russian  Armenia, 
anciently  called  Keldir  or  Chaldir.  The  mosque  of  Sultan 
Ahmed,  built  on  the  model  of 
St.  Sophia,  in  Constantinople, 
has  a  library  attached  to  it, 
which  was  accounted  one  of  the 
most  valuable  in  the  East ;  but 
the  Russians,  after  acquiring 
possession  of  A.,  carried  a  great 
part  of  its  most  valuable  treas- 
ures to  St  Petersburg;  pop. 
18,270. 

Akhis^sar,  a  town  of  Asia 
Minor,  in  Anatolia.  The  streets 
are  paved  with  carved  stone, 
and  other  relics  of  antiquity 
abound;  pop.  estimated  at 
10,000. 

Akhlat,  or  ATdi8h^  a 
town  of  Asiatic  Turkey ;  pop. 
estimated  at  6,000.  The  old 
citv  of  A.,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  present  town,  in  a 
ravine,  was  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Armenia,  and  was 
the  scene  of  many  conflicts  between  the  Greeks,  Armenians, 
and  Persians.  It  was  taken  and  devastated  in  1 228  by  Jelal- 
ed-deen,  and  completely  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in 
1246. 

Akhtyrlca,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  in  the  Govt,  of 
Kharkov;  pop.  23,892, 

Ak'iba,  (Ben  Joseph,)  Pi-es.  of  the  School  of  Bene  Barak, 
in  the  2d  c.  At  the  age  of  120  he  was  flayed  and  burned  by 
the  Romans  for  having  taken  part  in  the  rebellion  of  Bar- 
Cochebas. 

Ak^erman,  or  Ak^erman,  a  town  of  Russia  In  Bess- 
arabia, on  the  Black  Sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dneister,  with 
a  citadel  and  harbor;  pop.  44,433.  The  treaty  concluded 
at  A.  in  1826,  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  secured  to  Rus- 
sia the  free  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  boundaries  in 
Asia  were  to  remain  as  they  then  stood ;  Russia  consequently 
retained  the  Turkish  fortresses  of  which  she  had  gained  pos- 
session. The  non-fulfillment  of  this  treaty  on  the  part  of  the 
Porte  occasioned  the  war  of  1828,  which  was  terminated  by 
the  peace  of  Adrianople. 

Ak^molinsk,  Russian  prov.  and  town  in  Central  Asia; 
area  229,609  sq.  m. ;  pop.  619,784. 

Ak^ron,  a  town  and  the  cap.  of  Summit  Co.,  0.,  246  m. 
N.-E.  of  Cincinnati,  and  86  m.  S.  of  Cleveland.  Seat  of  Buchtel 
College.  First  settled  in  1825,  and  has  a  large  trade  with  the 
surrounding  region.  Here  are  important  manufactures  and 
industries,  and  excellent  R.R.  facilities,  together  with  banks, 
churches,  colleges,  schools,  etc. ;  pop.  27,601. 

Ak-shehr',  a  city  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  There  is  here  a 
celebrated  carpet  manufactory ;  pop.  estimated  at  1 5,000. 

Ak8a^  a  town  of  Eastern  Turkestan,  was  formerly  the  resi- 
dence of  the  kings  of  Kashgar  and  Yarkand.  While  Eastern 
Turkestan  form^  part  of  the  Chinese  Empire  it  was  an  impor- 
tant garrison  town.  In  1867  it  was  captured  by  the  Atalik- 
Ghazee,  but  was  conquered  again  by  China  in  1877.  In  1716 
it  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and  in  the  begin* 
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niug  of  the  present  c.  suffered  terribly  from  an  inundation; 
pop.  variously  estimated  from  60/K)0  to  60,0(K). 

Akyab',  a  town  of  Farther  India,  the  chief  sea-port  of 
the  district  of  Akyab.  Light-hou^es  have  been  erected  for 
the  benefit  of  the  harbor ;  pop.  84,000. 

Alaba^ma,  (nicknamed  **  the  Land  of  Flowers,**  the  name 
A.  meaning  "  Here  we  rest,")  one  of  the  — 
U.  S.  of  Am.  A.  forms  nearly  a  rect-  ^ 
angle,  widening  a  little  toward  the  S.« 
E.  and  S.-W. ;  but  Fla,,  by  a  projec- 
tion westward,  occupies  fully  three 
fourths  of  what  would  have  been  A.*s 
coast-line.  A.  is  between  30°  10^  and 
85'  N.  lat.,  and  between  85''  and  8S'' 
80'  W.  long. ;  about  830  m.  in  extreme 
1.  from  N.  to  S.,  and  800  m.  in  w. ;  area 
62,250  sq.  m,,  or  88,440,000  acres,  only 
6,375,700  of  which,  rather  less  than  one  fifth,  were  improved 
at  the  last  census.  Phjaioal  Fftaturot,  ete. — The  country  is 
neither  mountainous  nor  level,  but  rugged  and  broken,  with 
picturesque  views  and  romantic  gorges.  The  Alleghanies 
terminate  in  the  N.  in  a  series  of  elevated  hills,  and  the 
ground  gradually  slopes  to  within  less  than  1(X>  m.  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  when  it  becomes  level.  There  are  three  bays 
in  A.,  the  principal  of  which  is  Mobile  Bay,  stretching  N.  for 
about  30  m.  There  are  also  three  large  rivers — the  Tennessee, 
the  Tombigbee,  and  the  A.,  the  first  of  which  only  makes  a 
sweep  into  the  State  at  the  Nv-E.  angle,  and  then  another 
sweep  out  at  the  N.-W.;  the  second  comes  into  A.  from 
MIhs.,  receives  an  affluent  (Black  Warrior)  and  flows  due 
S.,  until  it.  is  joined  by  the  A.,  flowing  S.-W.  out  of  Ga. 
After  the  union  the  river  is  called  the  Mobile,  und  discharges 
its  waters  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Tombigbee  is  about 
600  m.  in  1.,  navigable  for  steam-boats  through  its  entire 
course  in  A.  The  A.  is  about  600  m.  1.,  and  may  be  ascended 
in  steam-boats  to  Wetumpka,  (on  the  Coosa  branch,)  460  m. 
from  the  gulf ;  but  the  navigation  of  the  Tennessee,  which 
has  130  m.  of  its  course  in  A.,  is  obstructed  by  the  Muscle 
Shoals,  a  series  of  rapids.  The  climate  in  this  State  is  al- 
most tropical,  as  it  reaches  to  within  7**  of  the  torrid  zone, 
nnd  its  productions  are  allied  to  those  of  the  tropics.  The 
thermometer  ranges  from  60°  to  104°  Fahr.  in  summer,  and 
in  winter  from  82"*  to  28° ;  the  mean  temperature  of  the  yr. 
being  about  63".  The  heat  rarely  passes  95°.  The  lowlands 
are  very  unhealthy,  near  the  rivers  and  swamps,  but  vhe  hilly 
regions  are  salubrious.  The  soil  is  exuberantly  fertile ;  the 
cotton  crop  of  A.  coming  next  in  value  to  those  of  Miss.,  Ga., 
and  Tex.  There  are  fine  grazing  lands  in  the  low  hills  of  the 
N.,  where  the  Alleghanies  terminate,  and  the  long,  flat  valleys 
between  them  are  extremely  rich.  The  central  part  is  a  great 
broken  and  swelling  prairie,  remarkably  fertile,  while  the 
southern,  though  often  sandy  and  inferior  in  productiveness, 
has  many  fertile  alluvial  bottoms.  Prodaotions. — Besides 
cotton,  A.  produces  large  quantities  of  Indian  corn,  oats,  sweet 
potatoes,  and  butter;  a  considerable  amount  of  wheat,  rye, 
rice,  wool,  hay,  pease,  beans,  potatoes,  fruits,  market-vegeta- 
bles, and  sugar;  also,  some  tobacco,  barley,  buckwheat,  wine, 
cheese,  grass-seeds,  hops,  flax,  and  silk.  There  is  abundance  of 
wild  deer  and  turkeys ;  and  wild  geese  and  ducks  frequent  the 
Muscle  Shoals  of  the  Tennessee  in  immense  numbers.  Bears, 
wolves,  and  foxes  are  still  met  with.  The  trees,  like  the 
animals,  are  numerous,  but  not  remarkably  varied.  In  the 
center  and  N.  there  are  oak,  poplar,  and  hickory,  chestnut, 
and  mulberry;  in  the  S.  cypress  and  loblolly;  pine  is  also 
abundant  S.  of  the  mountains.  A.  is  very  rich  in  mineral 
treasures,  particularly  in  coal,  iron,  limestone,  and  marble. 
Red  ochre,  lead,  and  manganese  are  also  found.  A  vein  of 
bituminous  coal  of  superior  quality  runs  eastward  from 
Tuscaloosa  into  Ga.  There  are,  in  various  sections  of  the 
State,  salt,  sulphur,  and  chalybeate  springs.  At  Blount's 
Springs,  a  fashionable  watering-place,  there  are  several  varie- 
ties of  sulphur  waters.  A  gold-mine  was  also  wrought  for  a 
time  in  St.  Clair  Co.,  while  the  statuary  granite  of  A.  is  the 
best  in  the  U.  S.  Manofaotores  and  Commerce. — The  most 
important  manufactures  are  those  for  flouring-mill  products 
and  cotton  goods,  1,060  looms,  55,072  spindles,  and  about 
15,000  persons  being  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
latter.  Among  the  other  manufactures  are  machinery,  iron, 
sawed  lumber,  carriages,  and  wagons,  besides  the  "neighbor- 
hood industries"  of  boot  and  shoe  making,  blacksmith's 
work,  carpentering,  etc.  The  preponderance  of  the  farming 
interests  is  remarkable,  though,  of  course,  natural,  and  even 
inevitable.  While  grocers,  shoemakers,  engineers,  wheel- 
wrights, masons,  etc.,  are  reckoned  only  by  the  hundred. 


there  are  upward  of  66,000  farmers — that  is,  more  than 
eight  times  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  manufactur- 
ing establishments  throughout  the  Sute.  There  are  in  A. 
over  2,500  m.  of  R.R.  completed,  and  several  hundred  m.  in 
course  of  construction.  The  commerce  of  A.  is  very  extensive ; 
for  the  steam-boat  navigation  on  its  rivers  (1,500  m.  in  all) 
affords  an  outlet  for  its  own  productions,  and  for  those  of 
Miss,  and  Ga.  Education  and  Keligion. — Education  is  ad 
vancing  in  A.  There  are  12  colls.,  3,0<X)  schools  for  whites, 
and  1,452  for  colored;  common  and  high  schools  are  on 
the  increase.  The  number  of  pupils  is  above  159,000.  The 
annual  income  of  the  State  University,  located  at  Tusca- 
loosa, is  $15,000.  The  newspaper  and'  periodical  literature 
is  prolific;  there  are  130  publications  of  different  kinds.  The 
annual  number  of  copies  issued  is  near  10,(M)(),04M>,  with  a 
circulation  of  90,000,  of  which  the  daily  papers  have  2(),(Mm\ 
and  the  weekly  70,000.  Religious  denominations  exhibit  a 
similar  fecundity ;  but  the  Baptists  and  Methodists  have  a 
vast  preponderance  over  the  others.  There  are  various  public 
institutions  in  A.,  such  as  a  lunatic  asylum  at  Tuscaloosa,  a 
blind  asylum  at  Mobile,  a  deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  and  a  Sute 
penitentiary  at  Wetumpka.  The  buildings  of  A.  University 
cost  $150,('n)0.  History. — A.  was  first  known  to  Europeans 
in  1541.  The  celebrated  exploring  expedition  of  De  Soto 
had  to  fight  its  way  fiercely  through  the  tribes  who  peopled 
its  wilds  at  that  period,  but  who  were  much  less  savage  and 
far  more  numerous  than  the  northern  aborigines.  In  one 
instance  a  chiefs  house  measured  120  by  40  ft.,  and  included 
small  buildings  like  offices.  Upon  the  Savannah  River,  at 
Silver  Bluff,  there  was  found  a  remarkable  temple,  100  ft.  1., 
40  ft.  wide,  and  proportionately  h.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  c.  the  French  built  a  fort  on  the  Mobile  Bay,  but  the  city 
of  Mobile  was  not  commenced  till  9  yrs.  later,  (1711.)  In 
1768,  when  the  entire  French  possessions  E.  of  the  Mississippi 
(except  New  Orleans)  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  A. 
was  incorporated  first  with  Ga.;  afterward,  1802,  with  the 
Mississippi  Territory ;  but  finally,  in  1819,  it  was  admitted  into 
the  Union  as  a  State.  A.  seceded  from  the  Union,  Jan.  4, 1 86 1. 
Its  g07ernment  resembles  that  of  the  other  States  in  its  gen- 
eral features.  The  Senate  consists  of  88  members,  elected 
for  4  yrs.,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  1<X»,  elected 
for  2  yrs.,  both  by  the  people.  The  judiciary  consists  of  a 
supreme  court,  a  court  of  chancery,  nine  circuit  courts,  and 
the  city  coui-ts  of  Mobile,  Binniuglmin,  Montponiery,  Anulsroii, 
and  Selma.  After  the  war  the  goveniineut  was  for  a  time 
provisional,  until  in  1868  the  direction  of  State  affairs*  was 
re:»tored  to  the  civil  powers;  pop.  1,513,017.  Montgomery 
iri  tliecap.  of  A.,  other  chief  cities  being  Mobile,  Binnlngluim, 
Selma,  Annlsion,  Be«<semer,  Pratt  City,  Florence,  Uuntsville, 
Tuscaloosa,  Gadsden,  Decatur,  and  Fort  Payne. 

GOTER.V0RS  OF  ALABAMA. 

John  G.  Shorter,  1861-63. 
Thomas  H.  Walls,  IHtti^. 
Lewis  E.  Parw.ns,  1WJ5. 


Robert  M.  PatUm,  1^6r>-«8. 
William  U.  Siiilth,  IhtiH  7U. 
Robert  B.  Uiidsay,  1870-72. 
David  P.  Lewis,  lK7::-74. 
George  8.  Houston,  1874-78. 
Rufus  W.  Cobb,  1878  ^a. 
Edward  A.  O'Neal,  1»8L'-M^ 
Thomas  8eay,  1880-88-90. 
Thomas  G.  Jones,  1890-92-9  4, 
William  C.  Oales,  1895-97. 


William  W.  Bibb,  1819-20. 
Thomas  Bibb,  1820  21. 
Israel  Pickens,  1821-25. 
John  Murphy,  1825-29. 
Gabriel  Moore,  1829  31. 
John  Gavle,  1831-35. 
Clement  C.  Clay,  1835-87. 
Arthur  P.  Baffby.  1837-11. 
BenJ.  Fitzpatrick,  1841-46. 
Joshua  L.  Martin,  1845-47. 
Reuben  Chapman,  1847-49. 
Henry  W.  Collier,  1849^. 
John  A.  Winston,  1853-67. 
Andrew  B.  Moore,  1857-6L 

Alaba^ma,  river  of  Ala.,  formed  by  the  Coosa  and  the  Tal- 
lapoosa ;  it  in  turn  unites  with  the  Tombigbee  to  form  tlie 
Mobile  River ;  1.  800  m.     It  traverses  a  fertile  cotton  region. 

Alaba'ma  In'dians,  The,  live  in  Tex.,  under  the  care 
of  the  U.  S.  government.  They  have  adopted  the  languajje, 
dress,  and  habits  of  the  whites,  but  no  white  man  is  allowed 
to  speak  to  their  women.     They  number  800. 

Alaba^ma,  The,  an  armed  vessel  of  the  Confederate  States. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  the  Confederate  States 
were  without  a  navy,  and  apparently  without  the  means  of 
acquiring  one.  Early  in  1861,  while  parleying  was  still  going 
on  between  the  North  and  the  South,  and  hoi)es  of  a  i)eaoe. 
ful  separation  were  not  extinct,  Capt.  Raphael  Semnies  had 
been  empowered  by  the  Southern  leaders  to  purchase  ships 
and  stores  for  the  South,  and  in  1862  selected  the  A.  This 
vessel  was  built  at  Birkenhead,  Eng.,  by  the  Lairds,  and  was 
known  in  the  shipyard  as  "  No.  290."  Semmes,  of  the  Conf  ed- 
erate  service,  was,  in  June,  1862,  appointed  to  superintend  her 
equipment,  and  take  command  of  her  when  ready  for  sea,  Capt. 
Semmes  made  for  the  Amer.  coast,  which  he  had  determined  on 
as  his  first  cruising-ground.   He  was  ambitious  of  making  a  few 
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POPULATION  OF  ALABAMA  BY  COUNTIES. 


United  states  National  Census,  1800. 


Autauga. 13,330 

Baldwin 8,941 

Barbonr 34,888 

Bibb 13,824 

Blount 21,027 

Bullock 27,063 

Bntler 21,641 

Calhoun 33,835 

Chambers 26,319 

Cherokee 20,459 

Chilton 14.549 

Choctaw 17,526 

Clarke 22,624 

Clay 15.765 

Cleburne 13.218 

Coffee 12.170 

Colbert 20,189 

Conecuh 14,594 

Coosa 15,906 

Covington 7,536 

Crenshaw. 15,425 

Cullman 13,439 

Dale 17,225 

Dallas 49.350 

DeKalb 21,106 

Elmore 21,732 

Escambia 8,666 

Etowah 21,926 

Fayette 12.823 

Franklin 10,681 

Geneva 10,690 

Greene 22,007 

Hale 27,501 


Henry 24,847 

Jackson. 28,026 

Jefferson. 88,501 

Lamar 14,187 

Lauderdale 23,739 

Lawrence 20,725 

ijee. ..« • 28,694 

Limestone 21,201 

Lowndes. 31,550 

Macon 18,439 

Madison 38,119 

Maren^ 33,095 

Marion 11.347 

Marshall 18.935 

Mobile 51.587 

Monroe 18,990 

Montgomery. 56,172 

Morgan. 24,089 

Perry 29,332 

Pickens 22,470 

Pike 24,423 

Randolph 17,219 

Bussell 24.093 

Saint  Clair 17,353 

Shelby 20,886 

Sumter 29,574 

Talladega 29,346 

Tallapoosa 25,460 

Tuscaloosa. 30,352 

Walker 16,078 

Washington 7,935 

Wilcox 30.816 

Winston 
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tares  within  sight  of  New  York,  but  running  short  of  coal 

WMs  obliged  to  give  up  this  somewhat  daring  scheme  and 

ce  for  a  coaling-station.    When  the  pursuit  after  her  be- 

le  hoi  on  the  Amer.  coast  she  sailed  for  the  Cape  of 

id  Hope  and  cruised  in  the  Eastern  eeas.     Returning  to 

Dpe  she  arrived  in  the  English  Channel  in  June,  1864, 

1  on  June  11  entered  the  French  port  of  Cherbourg  to  refit 

i  supply  herself  with  stores.    She  had  been  nearly  two 

•  at  sea,  and  had  got  into  bad  condition;  her  speed  and 

ing  qualities  were  considerably  impaired.     Permission  to 

ke  the  necessary  repairs  was  given  by  the  authorities  of 

t  port  of  Cherbourg.     But  within  a  few  days  the  U.  S. 

imer    Keanarge^  commanded    by    Admiral     John    A. 

Bslow,  a  former  shipmate  of  Capt.  Semmes,  arrived  at 

erbourg,  and  she  made  a  demonstration  which  the  offi- 

«  and  crew  of  the  A,  regarded  and  resented  as  a  chaU 

ve.      Capt   Semmes   knew  and    probably  shared  their 

mngs,  and  determined  to  gratify  them ;  he  sent  notice  to 

i  U.  S.  consul  that  he  would  sail  out  and  fight  the  Kear- 

f$e.     The  fight  took  place  on  Sunday,  June   19,  outside 

t  port  of  Cherbourg,  all  Cherbourg  gazing  at  it  from  the 

Ighboring  heights.     The  Keanarge^  having  the  superiority 

sailin;;,  was  able   to  keep  at  a  distance  of  about  6(H) 

«ds  from  her  enemy.    Before  the  fight  had  lasted  an  hour 

ipt  Semmes  found  his  ship  was  sinking,  and  gave  orders 

I  pull   down  his  flag.    The  boats  were  got  out,  and  the 

funded  placed  in  them;  but  before  the  Keainarge  could 

me  to  the  rescue  the  A,  went  to  the  bottom.    The  boats  of 

le  Kearnarge  saved  many  of  the  crew.      Tht  "  AUIwma 

rition"  was  first  raised  in  the  winter  of  1862-68,  when 
Seward  in  his  diplomatic  correspondence  declared  that 
he  Uiuon  held  itself  entitled  at  a  suitHble  time  to  demand 
■11  compensation  for  the  damages  inflicted  on  Amer.  prop- 
ffty  by  the  Anglo-Confederate  ves8eli«,  and  the  question  never 
IBased  to  be  a  source  of  irritation  between  the  two  peoples 
m  its  final  settlement  by  special  tribunal  of  arbitration, 
fhis  court,  consii^ing  of  the  representatives  of  England  and 
lie  n.  S.,  and  of  three  other  members,  appointed  by  the  King 
If  Italy,  the  President  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  and  the 
Emperor  of  Brazil,  met  at  Geneva,  Dec.  10,  1871,  and,  the 
^ijiim  for  indirect  damages  to  Amer.  commerce  having  been 
allowed  to  drop,  gave  its  final  award  Sept.  14,  1872.  It  was 
Ik^'teed  that  Great  Britain  should  pay  a  sum  of  $15,500,000, 
which  was  done. 

Al'abaster.  This  name  is  given  to  two  kinds  of  white 
•tone,  chemically  distinct,  but  resembliug  each  other  in  appear- 
ance, and  both  used  for  ornamental  purpo!«es.  A.  proper  is  a 
white,  granular,  semi-transparent  variety  of  gypsum  or  sulphate 
;0f  lime.  It  occurs  in  various  countries,  but  the  finest  is  found 
^near  Volterra,  in  Tuscany,  where  it  is  worked  into  a  variety  of 
the  smaller  objects  of  sculpture,  vase^,  time-piece  stands,  etc. 

Ala^TO^ftS,  a  maritime  prov.  of  Brazil,  which  formed  at  one 
time  a  district  of  the  prov.  of  Pemambuco.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  and  W.  by  Pemambuco,  and  on  the  S.  is  divided  from 
the  prov.  of  Sergipe  by  the  navip^ble  river  San  Francisco ;  pop. 
459,371.  The  chief  productions  are  the  sugar-cane,  cotton- 
plant,  manioc  or  cassava,  mnize,  rice,  etc.,  and  also  timber  and 
dye-woods.  The  cap.,  A.,  is  situated  on  Lake  Manguaba. 
'  Al&in  do  Lilla,  philosopher,  writer,  and  divine  of  France, 
known  as  "the  Universal  Doctor;"  b.  1114,  d.  12<iO. 

Alais,  a  town  of  the  Dept  of  Gard,  France,  which  em- 
braced the  Protestant  cause  in  the  rclipous  wars  of  France. 
Louis  XIII.  in  person,  accompanied  by  the  Canlinal  de  Kic!i- 
elieu,  besieged  it,  and  having  taken  it  in  U'•2t^  demolished  its 
walla.  Three  yrs.  later,  tlie  Baron  of  A.  having  taken  part 
in  the  rebellion  of  Montmorency,  the  castle  was  destroyed; 
pop.  22,514. 

Alajaa^,  a  city  of  Cent.  Am. ;  pop.  of  city,  9,0()0 ;  of 
prov.  of  the  same  name,  55,000. 

Al&nuui^ni,  or  Aleman^ni,  (Luioi,)adistin<;uished  Ital. 
poet,  b.  at  Florence  1495,  d.  at  Am»H)ise  1586.  He  wrote 
epics,  dramas,  and  minor  poems,  and  disputes  with  Trissino 
the  claim  of  first  introducing  blank  verse  into  Italian  poetry. 

AJ&me^da,  a  town  of  Alameda  Co.,  Calif.,  noted  for  its 
pleasant  location  and  as  a  health  resort;  pop.  Il,lti5. 

Al^ftmo,  a  fort  at  which  a  small  bo<iy  of  Texans  re- 
sisted a  Mexican  force  ten  times  their  number  in  1836.  Only 
six  were  finally  left  to  surrender,  and  all  were  murdered  by 
the  Mexicans.  Hencefortli  the  Amer.  soldiers'  cry  was 
**  Beroerober  the  Alamo ! " 

Al'^amOS,  Los,  ("  The  Poplars,")  a  town  of  Mexico,  m  the 
State  of  Sooora ;  pop.  10,000. 

Aland^  Islsuids,  a  numerous  group  of  islands  and  rocks 
It  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  opposite  Abo.     About 


80  of  them  are  inhabited.  The  inhabiunts  are  of  Swedbh 
origin,  skillful  sailors,  fishermen,  and  seal-hunters.  The  total 
population  is  about  18,500.  The  largest  of  the  islands  is 
about  18  m.  1.  by  14  w.,  and  contains  above  9,000  inhab- 
itantt.  These  islands  belonged  formerly  to  Sweden,  but  were 
seized  by  Russia  in  1809.  The  importance  of  the  islands  as 
a  military  position  led  to  the  construction  of  strong  fortifica- 
tions at  Btomarsund,  which  in  Aug.,  1864,  were  destroyed 
by  the  Anglo-French  foroe  commanded  by  Sir  Charles  Napier 
and  Baraguav  d'Hilliers. 

Alail£^  ces,  a  natural  order  of  dicotyledonous  plants, 
allied  to  Mgrttuxa^  and  containing  only  about  eight  known 
species,  trees  and  large  shnibs,  of  which  the  greater  number 
belong  to  the  Amer.  genus  JVysxa,  differing  from  the  rest  of 
the  order  in  the  absence  of  petals. 

Ala'ni,  one  of  the  barbarian  tribes  who  overran  the  Ro- 
man Empire,  invaded  Asia  Minor  in  the  reign  of  Aurelian,  and 
Gaul  in  conjunction  with  the  Vandals,  4(»6. 

Alapal3revBk^  a  Russian  town  in  the  Govt  of  Perm,  2<H> 
m.  E.  of  the  city  of  Perm.  It  has  important  iron  works ; 
pop.  5,447. 

Alar^con  y  Mendo'n,  de,  (Juan  Rciz,)  an  eminent  Span, 
dramatist,  b.  at  the  town  of  Tasoo,  in  Mexico,  about  the 
end  of  the  16th  c,  d.  1689.  Some  of  the  best  critics  rank 
him  next  to  Calderon  and  Lope  de  Vega  as  a  dramatic  writer. 

Al^aric  I.  belonged  to  one  of  the  noblest  families  of  the 
Visigoths.  He  made  his  first  appearance  in  history  in  894 
A.D.,  as  leader  of  the  Gothic  auxiliaries  of  Theodosius  in  his 
war  with  Eugenius ;  but  after  the  death  of  the  former  he  took 
advantage  of  the  dissensions  and  weakness  that  prevailed  in 
the  Roman  Empire  to  invade  Thrace,  Macedon,  Thessaly,  and 
lUyria,  devastating  the  country  and  threatening  Constantinople 
itself.  Athens  was  obliged  to  secure  its  safety  by  ransom. 
A.  proceeded  to  plunder  and  devastate  the  Peloponnesus,  but 
was  interrupted  by  the  landing  of  Stillicho  in  Elis  with  the 
troops  of  the  West.  A.  broke  through  his  lines  and  escaped 
with  his  prisoners  and  booty  to  lUyria,  of  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed governor  by  the  Emperor  Arcadius,  who  was  fright* 
ened  by  his  successes,  and  hoped  by  conferring  tliis  dignity 
on  him  to  make  him  a  peaceful  subject  instead  of  a  lawless 
enemy,  (896.)  In  402  he  invaded  Upper  luly,  and  in  410  his 
army  entered  Rome  and  plundered  it  for  six  days.  A.  quitted 
Rome  to  prosecute  the  conquest  of  Sicily ;  the  occurrence  of 
a  storm  which  his  vessels  were  not  able  to  resist  obliged  him 
to  abandon  the  project  for  the  time,  and  his  death,  which 
took  place  at  Cosenza,  in  Calabria,  soon  after,  (410,)  pre- 
vented his  resuming  it.  A.  himself  was  much  less  barbarous 
than  his  followers.  He  checked  the  excesses  of  his  fierce 
soldiery,  and  at  times  gave  indications  that  the  lessons  of 
Christianity  which  he  had  learned  from  the  Arian  missionaries 
had  not  been  altogether  forgotten.  Yet  through  him  the 
Goths  learned  the  way  to  Rome. 

Al^aric  IL,  eighth  king  of  the  West  Goths,  or  Visigoths, 
succeeded  his  father  in  484  A.D.  He  was  of  a  peaceful  dis- 
position,  and  wished  to  live  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Franks, 
but  ho  came  into  collision  with  the  Prankish  monarch,  Clovis. 
An  excuse  was  found  for  breaking  the  peace  which  existed 
between  the  two  nations  in  the  fact  that  A.  was  a  xealous 
Arian.  This  circumstance  had  given  great  offense  to  many 
of  his  subjects,  who  were  orthodox  Catholics ;  and,  ostensi- 
bly to  vindicate  the  true  doctrine,  the  newly  converted  bar- 
barian,  Clovis,  declared  war  against  him.  The  result  was  fatal 
to  A.  He  was  slain  by  the  hand  of  Clovis  at  Vouill^,  near 
Poitiers,  610. 

Alarm^  In  military  matters  the  word  A.  has  a  more  de- 
fined meaning  than  mere  terror  or  fright.  An  A.  among 
soldiers  in  an  army  is  not  so  much  a  danger  as  a  warning 
against  danger.  An  A.,  signified  by  the  firing  of  a  g\m 
or  the  beating  of  a  drum,  denotes  to  an  army  or  camp  that 
the  enemy  is  suspected  of  intending  a  sudden  surprise,  or  that 
the  surprise  has  actually  been  made. 

Alas^CO,  (John,)  was  successively  a  Protestant  of  Poland, 
a  Romish  bishop  of  Vesprim,  and  a  Protestant  preacher  in 
London,  retiring  when  Mary  ascended  the  throne,  1553 ;  b. 
1499,  d.  1560. 

Alashehr',  ("the  Exalted  City,'*  anc.  Philadelphia,)  a 
city  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  pashalic  of  Anatolia.  It  was  founded 
by  Attains  Philadelphus,  King  of  Pergamos,  about  200  B.C., 
and  is  famous  as  the  seat  of  one  of  the  seven  churches  of 
Asia;  pop.  about  15,()(H). 

Alas^  is  that  portion  of  the  N.  Amer.  continent  lying 
in  the  extreme  N.-W.  and  known  as  Russian  Am.  until  its  ac- 
quisition by  the  U.  S.  in  1867.  It  is  irregularly  peninsular  in 
form,  its  northern  coast  from  Demarcation  Point  to  Cape 
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Prince  of  Wales,  or  Behring  Strait,  being  washed  by  the  ice- 
bound waters  of  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  from  thence  to  the  Aleu- 
tian Islands  by  Behring  Sea,  while  its  southern  shores  face 
the  great  Pacific  Ocean  from  Dixon  Entrance  (or  Sound)  to 
the  island  of  Attn,  a  longitudinal  spread  of  nearly  60'',  or 
roughly  equal  to  that  from  New  York  city  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Phjtioal  Features. — The  Arctic  shores  of  A.  are 
low  and  flat,  those  of  the  Pacific  high  and  mountainous, 
while  those  facing  Behring  Sea  grade  in  between,  approxi- 
mating the  character  of  the  northern  or  southern  coasts  as 
these  are  approached.  As  Italy,  in  outUne,  has  been  com- 
pared to  the  shape  of  a  boot,  and  other  countries  have  been 
compared  to  the  outlines  of  familiar  objects  to  impress  them 
graphically  upon  the  mind,  so  A.  may  be  taken  to  represent 
an  inverted  bullock's  head,  the  left  horn  being  the  Aleutian 
Islands  and  the  right  horn  of  the  animal  the  narrow  strip  be- 
tween the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  (or 
British  Columbia  and  the  British  North-west  Territory.)  The 
name  A.  was  attached  by  the  Russians  (from  an  Aleut  word) 
to  the  large  peninsula  in  the  south-western  part  of  A.,  of 
which  the  Aleutian  Islands  form  the  natural  continuation.  It  is 
the  corruption  of  the  word  Aliaxka  by  Americans  that  gave  us 
the  present  title  of  the  Territory  when  Russian  Am.  was  ceded 
by  Russia  to  the  U.  S.  This  Aliaska  peninsula  was  thought 
by  the  early  Russian  explorers  to  be  a  large  island,  but  Capt. 
Cook,  the  famous  English  navigator,  proved  its  peninsular 
character  later.  This  immense  tract  of  land — occupying  be- 
tween 560,000  and  570,000  sq.  m.,  (the  exact  area  is  565,862 
sq.  m.  by  the  last  IT.  S.  census,  but  the  surveys  of  the  coun- 
try have  not  reached  the  point  that  will  justify  such  exact- 
ness,) an  area  about  equal  to  the  U.  S.  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  the  Gulf  States  excluded — ^naturally  presents  varied 
characteristics  over  so  wide  a  field  that  no  intelligible  descrip- 
tion can  be  given  of  it  as  a  whole.  Its  most  important  river 
is  the  Yukon,  (q.  v.,)  which  has  a  1.  of  2^044  m.,  and  which 
divides  the  rectangular  body  of  A.  almost  mto  equal  parts  N. 
and  S.  of  that  great  stream.  N.  of  the  Yukon  River,  and  es- 
pecially when  nearing  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  land  is  flat  and 
covered  with  a  growth  of  moss  that  flourishes  in  these  swampy 
districts,  here  called  tundra.  The  winter  weather  here  is  very 
severe,  and  the  ground  is  frozen  to  a  great  depth,  much  deeper 
than  it  thaws  in  the  summer,  so  that  the  water  that  collects 
in  this  season  cannot  drain  through  the  impervious  frozen 
strata  below,  and  forms  vast  marshy  plains  similar  to  those 
of  northern  Siberia,  and  like  them  called  ^n</ra«  (pronounced 
iomt-drayn)  by  the  Russians.  On  these  many  reindeer  feed, 
furnishing  part  of  tiie  food  in  the  summer  season  f6r  the  Es- 
quimaux of  the  coast,  who  at  oth^^r  seasons  live  on  seal, walrus, 
whales,  polar  bea*^,  and  a  few  other  animals  of  that  region. 
Approcuihing  the  Yukon  the  country  in  places  becomes  more 
hilly,  and  even  mountainous,  but  it  is  rather  the  older  geo- 
graphical formations  projecting  in  Alpine  peaks  and  chains 
through  the  flat  tundra  land,  which  lies  between  as  deposited 
by  some  ancient  ocean,  than  continuous  hilly  or  mountainous 
country.  S.  of  the  line  of  the  Yukon  the  country  becomes 
more  broken  as  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  approached,  and  espe- 
cially toward  the  western  abd  central  part,  until  there  begins 
one  of  the  grandest  mountain  chains  of  the  world,  the  St.  Elias 
Alps,  and  its  spurs.  This  range  includes  Mount  St.  Elias, 
which  latest  observations  show  to  be  possibly  on  British  ter- 
ritory, and  to  ba  18,028  ft.  h.  Two  or  three  unnamed  peaks 
lately  found  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Sur\'ey  are  still  higher, 
the  highest  being  about  19,5(X)  ft.  From  the  Alpine  Kenai 
Peninsula  in  both  directions,  toward  the  S.-E.  and  S.-W.,  the 
two  horns  of  A.  dip  into  the  sea.  Toward  the  S.-W.  are  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  a  submerged  mountain-cham  whose  higher 
peaks  project  through  the  sea  as  islands,  and  which  form  the 
boundary  between  Behring  Sea  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  To- 
ward the  S.-E.  the  outer  half  of  the  mountainous  land  has 
been  partially  submerged,  the  great  ocean  filling  in  the  ancient 
valleys  nearest  the  sea  until  the  largest  ocean  steamers  can 
readily  navigate  the  deep,  bold  water  between  the  innumera- 
ble islands  in  this  part  of  A.  From  this  reason  these  chan- 
nels, with  similar  ones  along  the  shores  of  British  Columbia, 
have  been  called  the  "  inland  passage  **  to  A.,  whence  ocean 
steamers  ply  regularly  from  the  north-western  parts  of  the 
U.  S.  to  Sitka  and  other  ports  in  south-eastern  A.  The  cli- 
mate of  A.  varies  considerably  throughout  its  vast  extent.  In 
general  the  northern  part  and  its  interior  has  an  almost  arc- 
tie  severity  over  all  of  it,  while  the  narrow  strip  between  the 
Pacific  Coast  ranges  of  mountains  and  that  ocean  and  the 
Aleutian  Islands  have  a  phenomenally  mild  climate  for  so  high 
a  latitude.  This  latter  is  caused  by  the  warm  equatorial  cur 
rent  from  the  S.-W.  called  the  Japanese  Current,  Kuro  Siu>o, 


**  black  current,"  and  other  names,  impinging  on  the  Pad 
Coast  and  moderating  it  to  such  an  unusual  extent    It  is  si 
that  the  oold  of  zero  has  never  been  known  upon  the  Aleuti 
Islands  at  the  sea-level,  while  it  is  almost  as  moderate  upon  f^Al  H-p 
eastern  horn  where  it  faces  the  sea,  fresh  cauliflower  havitAJL^^ 
been  taken  from  a  garden  in  Sitka  for  a  Christmas  dmnt 
while  ice  sufficiently  thick  to  cut  for  winter  storage  there  \$ 
seldom  been  known.    Although  this  is  phenomenally  ml 
temperature  for  winter  so  far  northward,  yet  this  wind 
weather  is  quite  disagreeable,  owing  to  the  protracted  raif  -itbad  be<*n 
of  that  season  of  the  yr.,  which  also  extend  far  into  the  ft  i^'A  in  norti 
and  spring,  leaving  only  a  short  summer  of  about  three  mont^  jT^iish  terriioi 
when  there  is  pleasant  weather  along  the  Alaskan  Pacil  xter^hesan  v 
coast.    This  unusual  rain-fall  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  preeip  •  rt?  seveml 
tation  of  the  warm  moisture  rising  from  the  surface  of  t|  ii:;nnz<  wei 
warm  Japanese  Current  condensed  by  the  cold  sides  of  tl|^.-.  m:  the  d\ 
high  snow-oovered  mountains  facing  this  coast    The  cliroa|^>..«i>kers  ini 
of  the  Behring  Sea  coast  and  adjacent  islands  grades  frol .,  s;i.iTi.like  ^n 
that  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  mild  weather  of  the  Padfit-v^fuf  i^e  \\\ 
St.  Lawrence  IsUind  and  Norton  Sound  being  inaccessible  i  ^  vi^h  the  li 
winter  from  ice,  while  on  the  Aleutian  Islands  cattle  graze  al^-j  |§  \h4&.  i 
winter.    Populatioii   ftnd  Produetioni. — The  population  I  ■'■^  v,^^^  wii 
sparse  for  so  vast  an  area,  although  from  its  abundant  stap|-  tn  ifterwa 
productions  of  furs,  fisheries,  and  mining  it  is  capable  ^^^x  explore 
containing,  and  at  no  distant  day  probably  will  contain,  a  ve^,,^(  ^^^  (^^^ 
much  denser  population.    The  white  people  are  nearly  all  k-,  m^nous  it 
south-eastern  A.,  or  the  right-hand  horn,  the  lai^  mining  ta^   xheir  «tat 
fishmg  industries  there  and  the  seat  of  government  attractinl  ^^  ^^f  ^jj^  ^^^] 
them  thither.    Juneau,  a  mining  town  in  this  section,  whiq .,  e^nUT  ai 
is  situated  on  the  mainland  opposite  Douglas  Island,  is  tU  ^^  ^^,/  ^ J, 
metropolis  of  A.,  having  about  1,000  people  in  and  near  i^i^t))^  y^ 
On  Douglas  Island  is  the  rich  Treadwell  gold  mine,  the  large^  r^^^^  ^^ 


and  most  productive  in  A.,  and  whose  output  is  probably  veii. 


of  explorti 


to  $100,000  a  month.    Sitka,  the  seat  of  the  U.  S.  dii  ^^-  "j[^ 
trict  government,  and  formerly  the  head-quarters  of  the  Rud  v,^^^  ^^ 
sian  government,  when  it  was  called  New  Archangel,  is  tli^^^i^^  ^, 
second  place  in  size.    Wrangell,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Stick^^^^  o 
een  River^and  once  the  haw  of  all  supplies  for  the  Cassial .  .^,  p 't^^ 


mines  of  British  Columbia,  now  about  worked  out,  was  ona 
a  place  of  considerable  size  and  activity,  but  is  now  ahnosi 


abandoned.  Killismoo,  where  there  is  a  large  herring  fishery  an< ., 
herring  oi'-works,  is  a  point  of  some  hnportanoe.    There  an 


several  salmon    canneries,    managed    by  whites,   scatteret 
through  this  part  of  the  territory.     The  total  population  h] 


''A  quaniv 


^  miner*,  fo 
^feesame  r 
■^  paniei 

census  of  1890  was  80,829.  The  native  population  is  compose^ "^,^^  ^^ 
of  three  quite  distinct  races:  the  Esquimaux,  the  Aleut34^^°^*™^\ 
and  the  Indians.  The  Esquimaux,  as  in  other  parts  of  AmJ  '^^'^  ^^^  i 
live  almost  wholly  upon  the  sea-coast  and  a  short  distance  "^L 
up  the  principal  rivers,  deriving  their  main  sustenance  from  ,/^  ^^* ' 
the  water  in  the  way  of  fish,  marine  mammals,  etc.  Begins  l^*^  ^  ^^^ 
ning  at  Demarcation  Point,  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  they  arsi"^**!!*^ 
found  on  all  the  coast  line  of  that  body  of  water,  and  onl;.'^'^^^ 
Behring  Sea  to  Bristol  Bay,  where  they  cross  the  neck  of  •  .^"^  ^*i 
the  Alia.<»ka  Peninsula  and  face  the  Pacific  Ocean  as  far  E^  "J^^  ^^»e 
as  about  Cape  Suckling  or  Cape  Yaktog,  almost  in  sight  of*  :^"!^?  ^^^ 
Mount  St.  Elias.  Their  most  inland  village  is  probably  Maka-'.  ^^'^^^^rab 
gamute,  on  the  Yukon  River,  800  m.  from  its  mouth,  although  .  *°?  ^^^^ 
there  are  a  number  of  unknown  inland  tril)e3  farther  N.  whode  ?"^^  ^f 
villages  are  not  well  known  as  to  situation.  They  also  oc-|  ^  ^^J  c 
cupy  St  Lawrence  and  a  few  other  islands.  Their  popula-.  r*  '^^^ti 
lion,  coupled  with  the  Indian,  by  the  last  census  was  put  tx\  .^^  ^'^^  n 
30,329,  including  all  races— whites,  black,  mixed,  naUve,  and'.  p.^^[*^  b 
Chinese.  The  Indians  belong  to  two  verv  distinct  and  separate  ^^'^  ^^ 
classes,  those  on  the  sea-coast — the  Tlmkits  of  south-eastern 
A.  and  the  interior  tribes  of  many  names  along  the  upper 
courses  of  the  rivers,  whose  mouth  and  lower  parts  are  held 
by  the  Esquimaux.  The  Tlinkits  range  from  Mount  St  Elias 
to  Dixon  Sound,  occupying  nearly  all  of  the  right  horn  of,  or 
south-eastern,  A.  They  number  between  7,000  and  8,000,  and 
are  subdivided  into  many  tribes,  as  Awks,  Stickeens,  Chil- 
kats,  etc.,  by  which  names  they  are  generally  known  rather 
than  Tlinkits.  They  are  the  Koloshes  of  the  Russians.  They 
have  been  quite  aggressive  and  warlike,  making  hostile  ex  ' 
cursions  as  far  as  Puget  Sound  to  wreak  vengeance.  Th>  ' 
Indians  of  the  interior  are  mostly  along  the  Yukon,  the ! 
Tanana,  the  Poreupine,  the  Copper,  and  a  few  other  rivers,  | 
deriving  their  sustenance  from  the  fish  of  these  streams  as  f 
well  as  the  game  of  the  country.  The  Aleuts,  numbering  \ 
nearly  2,000,  occupy  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  the  Seal  (Pri-  . 
byloff)  Islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George.  To  the  latter, 
however,  they  were  carried  by  the  Russians  to  assist  in  the 
seal  fisheries  for  which  those  islands  are  celebrated.  The 
tunber  of  A.  begins  about  the  line  of  the  Yukon,  and  extends 
southward  over  the  whole  country  except  an  irregular  strip 
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GOLD-FIELDS  OF  ALASKA  AND  THE  KLONDIKE. 
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While  it  had  been  known  at  least  as  early  as  1660  that 
gold  existed  in  northern  and  western  Alaska  and  the  ad- 
jiceDt  British  territory,  it  was  not  until  1880  that  the  pioneer 
gold-hunters  began  pushing  into  the  almost  unknown  regions, 
and  it  was  sereral  yrs.  later  before  any  thing  like  really 
rich"  diggings  were  found.  Even  then  there  was  no  ex- 
citement over  the  discoTeries,  and  there  va»  nu  great  rush  of 
fortune-seekers  into  the  country  until  1896,  when  the 
ftjnoua  Klondike  gold-field  was  fairly  opened  up. 

Agents  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  seeking  for  furs  and 
trading  with  the  Indians,  discovered  the  great  Yukon  River 
ts  early  as  1848,  when  Fort  Selkirk  was  built  an  a  trading 
post,  the  place  being  plundered  and  destroyed  by  the  natives 
four  jrs.  afterward.  The  records  do  not  8how  whether 
these  first  explorers  found  gold,  but  it  is  known  that  otlier 
agents  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  reported  the  existence 
of  the  precious  metal  in  the  region  of  the  upper  Yukon  in 
I860.     Their  statements  attracted  no  general  attention. 

One  of  the  earliest  public  announcements*  that  gold  existed 
in  the  country  appeared  in  a  volume  of  travels  by  Whymper 
in  1869,  who  stated  that  minute  particles  of  gold  had  been 
found  on  the  Yukon,  and  added  that  there  wasi  not  enough 
of  the  metal  to  warrant  a  "  rush  "  to  that  section.  A  small 
party  of  explorers  descended  the  Yukon  to  the  Behring  Sea 
in  1867,  but  gave  out  no  stories  of  gold. 

No  gold  hunters  appear  to  have  penetrated  into  what  is 
DOW  the  Klondike  region  until  1878,  when  a  prospector 
named  George  Holt,  starting  from  Sitka,  crossed  over  the 
Chilkoot  Pass,  went  down  the  Lewes  River,  and  searched  the 
neighboring  country.  He  returned  with  a  report  of  gold  in 
paying  quantities.  Two  yrs.  afterward,  in  18K(\  twenty- 
five  miners,  forming  the  first  expedition  of  gold-seekers,  went 
by  the  same  route  from  Sitka  to  tlie  Yukon,  and  after  that 
small  parties  followed  from  time  to  time.  They  prospected 
along  the  Lewes,  Hootalingua,  Pelly,  and  Big  Salmon  Rivers, 
and  the  small  streams  emptying  into  them.  Many  of  them 
found  gold  in  small  quantities,  but  none  grew  rich  in  a 
day. 

The  first  rich  strike  was  made  in  1886,  when  a  few  men 
found  a  bar  in  the  Stewart  River  from  which  they  took  as 
high  as  $100  worth  of  gold  each  in  a  day. 

George  M.  Dawson,  at  the  head  of  an  expedition  sent  out 
by  the  Canadian  government,  explored  the  upper  Yukon 
region  the  following  yr.  and  made  an  official  report  de- 
claring that  it  was  rich  with  gold.  His  statements  attracted 
considerable  attention,  and  the  number  of  prospectors  who 
went  into  the  country  steadily  increased,  but  the  absence  of 
stories  of  great  '*  bonanzas,''  the  tremendous  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  travelin<;,  except  in  the  very  short  summers,  and 
the  constant  peril  of  starvation  in  the  long  wintoi*s,  kept  all 
but  the  most  hardy  and  determined  adventurers  away.  Still, 
several  hundred  miners  penetrated  tlie  district  and  founded 
Circle  City,  well  to  the  westward  of  tho  boundary  line  be- 
tween the  U.  S.  and  British  possessions.  By  1892  these 
inen  were  taking  out  an  ajji^rej^ate  of  about  J|:i00,()00  worth 
of  gold  a  yr. 

The  great  inpourinj;  of  gold-seekors  into  the  Klondike 
region  bepm  in  the  late  suiiiiner  of  18^M>.  It  was  due  to  a 
rich  strike  maiie  by  (ieorge  Cornmck  in  Aujrwst  of  that  yr., 
on  a  small  stream  runnini^  into  the  Yukon,  now  called  Bo- 
nanza Creek.  After  takinj:^  out  :|l,*i<M)  worth  of  gold  with 
his  rude  implements  in  ei;rht  days,  Cormack  had  to  return 
to  an  Indian  villajje  for  food.  He  had  pniperly  located  his 
claim,  and  told  white  men  in  the  viilMi:'  of  his  discovery. 
The  news  spread  among  the  scattered  piospectoi-s  with 
wonderful  rapidity,  and  in  a  fortnigiit  Borjaiiza  Creek  was 
overrun  with  the  treasure-hunters.  Two  hundred  claims 
were  staked  out  in  two  weeks.     Circle  City  was  neailv  de- 


serted, and  Dawflon  City,  in  the  heart  of  the  Klondike  region 
sprang  up  almost  in  a  day.  The  first  hut  was  put  up  in 
SeptemlMr,  and  six  months  later  there  were  AGO  buildings  in 
the  town. 

News  of  the  wonderful  richness  of  the  Klondike  fields 
reached  the  outside  world  early  in  1607,  and  excited  uni- 
versal interest.  Every  steamer  that  oould  be  pressed  into 
service  for  the  long  toyage  to  AUska  was  crowded  with 
gold-seekers,  and  by  September  of  that  yr.  the  population 
of  Dawson  City  was  estimated  at  from  8,000  to  10,000. 

Up  to  the  cloae  of  navigation  on  the  Yukon  In  September, 
1897,  the  amount  of  gold  dust  and  nuggets  received  at  U.  S. 
mints  from  the  Klondike  was  more  than  $2,000,000,  and 
the  estimated  output  of  the  region  up  to  September  was 
14,000,000.  With  the  influx  of  thousands  of  additional 
miners  in  the  spring  of  1898  it  was  believed  that  the  pro- 
duction of  Klondike  gold  would  be  very  lai^gely  increased, 
while  further  explorations,  especially  on  the  Amer.  side 
of  the  line,  were  confidently  expected  to  result  in  the  dis- 
covery of  newer  and  equally  rich  fields.  The  Klondike  region 
has  not  been  fully  explored,  but  it  is  believed  to  be  about 
700  sq.  m.  in  extent 

Up  to  the  present  only  placer  mines  have  been  worked 
in  Alaska  and  the  Klondike.  Placer  mining  is  simply  the 
washing  of  dirt  with  running  water,  which  carries  away  the 
dirt  and  pebbles,  learing  the  heavier  particles  of  gold,  which 
sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  receptacle.  Little  prospecting 
has  been  done  for  quarts  gold,  but  experts  have  no  doubt  of 
its  presence,  and  that  with  Its  discovery  would  come  the 
introduction  of  machinery  for  crushing  the  rock  and  extract- 
ing the  precious  metal. 

As  will  be  seen  on  the  map  of  Alaska,  there  are  three 
principal  routes  to  the  gold-fields  from  the  U.  &  proper. 
The  longest  of  these  is  the  all- water  route  via  the  Yukon 
River.  It  is  the  easiest,  but  is  available  only  for  a  few 
months  in  the  summer.  The  Ice  does  not  permit  naviga- 
tion of  the  river  before  the  middle  of  June,  and  doses  it 
again  early  in  September.  The  steamer  route  from  San 
Francisco  to  St.  Michael  is  8,1^0  m.,  and  from  St.  Michael 
up  the  Yukon  to  Dawson  City  is  1,6^2  m.,  making  the  trip 
from  San  Francisco  to  the  Klondike  by  this  route  4,802  m. 
The  route  most  commonly  used  by  Aroer.  miners  in  1897 
is  from  Juneau  and  Dyea  through  the  Chilkoot  Pass, 
though  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  travelers  are  very  great. 
From  October  to  March  Chilkoot  Pass  is  swept  by  terrible 
storms  and  the  temperature  falls  to  80  and  40  degrees 
below  zero,  and  even  lower.  Food  and  supplies  of  all  kinds 
must  be  drawn  on  sledges  or  carried  on  one's  back,  and  after 
the  headwaters  of  the  Yukon  are  reached  there  are  numer- 
ous falls  and  rapids  through  which  no  boat  can  pass,  making 
portages  necessary.  Tbe  distance  from  Dyea  to  Dawson 
City  by  this  route  is  about  576  m. 

the  third  route  to  the  Klondike  isria  Teslin  Lake  and  the 
Hootalingua  River.     Starting  at  Wrangell,  the  route  is  up 
j  the  Stikeen  River  to  Telegraph  Creek,  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion on  that  river,  a  distance  of  150  m.;  thence  overland  150 
m.  to  Teslin  Lake,  and  thence  down  the  Hootalingua  to  the 
I  Yukon,  the  total  distance   from  Wrangell  to  Dawson  City 
l>eing  about  900  m.     Other  ways  into  the  gold-fields  will  un- 
I  doubtedly  be  opened  up  as  the  country  is  developed  and  new 
!  strikes  of  placer  or  quartz  gold  are  made. 
■      ("ustonis  officers   have   been  stationed   by  the  Canadian 
,  (;oyernment  at  the  boundary  line  on  each  of  the  routes,  and 
I  diiti(>s  are  levied  upon  all  goods  and  supplies  carried  across 
I  not  tl)c  product  of  or  purchased  in  the  Dominion.     The  U. 
I  S.  government  has  made  Dyea  a  port  of  entry  where  Cana- 
I  dian  and  other  foreign  vessels  may   land   passengers  and 
cargoes. 
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near  Behring  Sea  and  the  Aleutian  Islands.  It  is  mostly  of 
the  order  of  Conifera^  and  none  is  merchantable  until  the 
Pacific  slope  is  reached,  the  most  valuable  timber  of  that 
region  being  the  yellow  cedar.  The  fisheries  include  herring, 
cod,  halibut,  and  salmon,  among  true  fishes,  and  whales  and 
fur  seals  among  the  marine  mammals.  The  whale  fishery  is 
mostly  in  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Seaiiug  U  regulated  by  the 
late  decision  of  the  Paris  Tribunal  of  Arbitration,  establish- 
ing a  close  season  in  Behring  Sea  and  the  North  Pacific  from 
May  31  to  July  81.  A  protected  zone  is  extended  for  60 
miles  around  the  Pribyloff  Islands,  outside  of  which  pelagic 
fishing  is  allowed  after  Aug.  1.  The  use  of  fire-arms,  nets, 
explosives,  and  steam  vessels  is  forbidden.  The  cod  and 
halibut  o£F-8hore  fisheries  are  extensive,  but  lack  a  market. 
Enormous  numbers  of  salmon  yearly  ascend  the  Alaskan 
rivers,  and  millions  are  secured  by  natives  for  their  food, 
while  a  very  few  are  canned  by  whites.  The  modem  history 
of  A.  really  began  with  its  acquisition  by  the  U.  S.  in  1867, 
at  a  cost  of  $7,200,000,  and  it  reads  like  a  romance  in  the 
explorations  of  the  Russians  from  the  W.  and  of  the  French, 
Spanish,  and  English  from  the  S.  Among  the  most  prom- 
inent explorers  were  Behring,  GlasunofP,  Zagoskin,  Cook, 
Quadra,  Beechy,  Le  Perouse,  Mearen,  Dixun,  Vancouver,  and 
Portlock.     Governor,  1894-97,  James  Slieaklev. 

Alater'nilS.  according  to  some  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  Rhamnaeecf^  akin  to  Rhamtvua^  but  more  gen- 
erally regarded  as  a  sub-genus  of  Rhamnus,  consisting  of 
evei^green  shrubs,  of  which  the  best  known  is  Bhamniu  A.^ 
or  A.  philli/rea^  a  large  shrub,  densely  branched,  with  shin- 
ing alternate  leaves,  which  are  more  or  less  ovate.  The  flow- 
ers are  dioecious,  racemed,  numerous,  small,  and  much  sought 
after  by  bees. 

Ala^tri,  Italian  episcopal  town,  noted  for  its  well-pre- 
served Cyclopean  walls;  pop.  18,596. 

Alatyr^,  a  Russian  town  in  the  Govt,  of  Simbirsk,  70  m. 
N.-W.  of  the  city  of  Simbirsk;  pop.  15,000. 

Alau^si,  a  town  of  Ecuador,  S.  Am.,  in  the  prov.  of  Chim- 
borazo,  70  m.  £.  from  Guayaquil,  7,980  ft.  above  the  sea,  and 
on  the  river  A.,  pop.  6,000. 

Alava,  a  Basque  prov.  of  Spain ;  area  1,205  sq.  m.;  pop. 
92,916. 

Alava,  da,  (Don  Mioubl  Ricardo,)  a  Span,  general  and 
statesman,  b.  1771,  entered  the  navy,  but  changed  to  the 
land  service  and  served  on  the  staff  of  Wellington.  After 
the  Testoration  of  Ferdinand  II.  he  was  embassador  to  The 
Hague.  He  returned  to  Spain  in  1820,  became  captain-gen- 
eral of  Aragon,  and  figured  in  the  ranks  of  the  militia  on  oc- 
casion of  the  revolt  of  the  royal  guard  at  Madrid,  1822.  The 
re-establishment  of  absolute  monarchy  in  the  Peninsula  drove 
him,  as  a  political  refugee,  to  Brussels  and  EngUnd,  till,  at 
the  death  of  Ferdinand,  he  was  recalled  by  the  regent,  Maria 
Christina.  In  1834  he  was  appointed  Span,  embassador  to 
London,  and  toward  the  end  of  1835  undertook  a  mission  to 
Paris.  After  the  insurrection  of  La  Granja  he  refused  to 
swear  to  the  constitution  of  ^812,  declaring  that  he  was  tired 
of  constantly  taking  new  oaths,  and  retired  to  France;  d. 
1843. 

Aint>a,  anc.  AHhi  Pompeia^  a  very  ancient  city  of  Italy, 
in  the  prov.  of  Guneo,  is  an  episcopal  seat ;  the  cathedral 
was  founded  in  1486 ;  pop.  6,600. 

A11t>a,  or  Al^va,  Ihlke  of,  (Firdinand  Alvarez  von 
Toledo,)  Prime  Minister  and  General  of  the  Span,  armies 
under  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.,  was  b.  1508.  He  fought  at 
the  battle  of  Favia,  and  had  the  custody  of  Francis  I.  while  a 
prisoner.  He  commanded  under  Charles  V.  in  Hungary,  was 
present  at  the  siege  of  Tunis,  and  accompanied  the  expedition 
against  Algiers.  He  defended  Perpignan  against  the  Dauphin, 
distinguished  himself  in  Navarre  and  Catalonia,  and  was  in 
consequence  created  Duke  of  A.  The  victory  which  Charles  V. 
gained  at  Miihlberg  over  John  Frederic,  Elector  of  Saxony,  in 
1947,  was  due  to  the  able  generalship  of  the  Duke  of  A.  Under 
his  influence,  as  president  of  the  council  of  war,  the  captive 
elector  was  condemned  to  death ;  and  it  was  entirely  against 
his  wish  that  the  emperor  commuted  the  sentence.  He  took 
part  in  the  expedition  against  Henry  II.,  King  of  France,  who 
had  taken  possession  of  Metz,  but  here  his  exertions  proved 
unavailing.  He  was  more  fortunate  in  Italy  against  the  ar- 
mies of  the  pope  and  the  French  king,  which  he  repeatedly 
defeated  during  the  campaign  of  1555.  When  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  Netherlands  revolted  against  the  tyranny  of 
Spain,  and  especially  against  the  hated  Inquisition,  the  Duke 
of  A.*s  counsel  was  to  suppress  the  insurrection  forcibly  and 
with  rigor.  The  king  accordingly  sent  him  to  the  Nether- 
lands, 1567,  with  unlimited  power  and  a  large  military  force. 


His  first  step  on  arriving  was  to  establish  the  '*  Bloody  Coun- 
cil," in  which  he  at  first  presided.  This  tribunal  condemned 
all  whose  opinions  appeared  dubious  or  whose  wealth  excited 
jealousy.  The  present  and  the  absent,  the  livmg  and  the 
dead,  were  subjected  alike  to  trial,  and  their  property  confis- 
cated by  the  council.  A  number  of  the  merchants  and  me> 
chanics  emigrated  to  England,  above  100,000  abandoned  their 
native  country,  and  many  others  enlisted  under  the  banners  of 
the  proscribed  princes,  Louis  and  William  of  Orange.  A. 
put  to  death  the  Counts  Egmont  and  Horn  on  the  scaffold. 
He  afterward  defeated  Prince  Louis,  and  compelled  William 
of  Orange  to  retire  to  Germany.  The  pope  presented  him 
with  a  consecrated  hat  and  sword,  as  Defender  of  the 
Catholic  fiuth.  His  executioners  shed  more  blood  than 
his  soldiers;  and  none  withstood  his  arms  except  Holland 
and  Zealand.  But  these  provinces  succeeded  in  destroying 
the  fleet  which  had  been  equipped  by  his  orders.  This  dis- 
aster, and  perhaps  still  more  the  apprehension  that  he  might 
lose  the  king*s  favor,  induced  him  to  request  that  he  might 
be  recalled.  Philip  gladly  acceded,  ae  he  perceived  that  the 
obstinacy  of  the  rebels  was  only  increased  by  these  cruelties, 
and  he  was  desirous  of  trying  the  effect  of  milder  measures. 
A.  accordingly  resigned  the  command  of  the  troops  to  Don 
Louis  de  Requesens,  and  left  the  country  in  which  he  had 
executed  18,000  men.  The  flame  which  he  had  kindled 
burned  for  68  yrs.  and  cost  Spain  at  least  $800,000,000,  her 
finest  troops,  and  the  loss  of  seven  of  the  richest  provinces 
of  the  Netherlands.  Troubles  in  Portugal,  the  crown  of 
which  Philip  claimed  as  his  herediury  right,  induced  the 
king  to  pUce  A.  at  the  head  of  an  army.  The  duke  accord- 
ingly drove  out  Don  Antonio,  who,  as  grandson  of  John  III., 
had  taken  possession  of  the  throne.  The  whole  country  was 
speedily  conquered,  (1581,)  and  A.  seized  the  treasures  of 
the  capital,  while  he  allowed  the  soldiers  to  plunder  without 
mercy  the  suburbs  and  the  surrounding  country.  Philip, 
dissatisfied  with  these  proceedings,  desir^  to  have  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  conduct  of  the  duke ;  but  the  haughty  bearing 
of  the  latter  and  the  fear  of  a  revolt  induced  him  to  abandon 
it;  d.  at  Lisbon  1582. 

Albaoe'te,  a  town  of  Spain,  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  the  same 
name,  is  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  knives  and  other  steel 
goods,  which,  however,  are  very  inferior  to  thoee  of  Sheffield ; 
pop.  20,583.  The  prov.  of  A.  is  partly  formed  from  the 
former  kingdom  of  Murcia  and  partly  from  New  Castle; 
area  5,972  sq.  m. ;  pop.  229,105. 
.  AXlMk  Lon^ga,  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Italy. 
According  to  legendary  history  it  was  biiilt  by  Ascanius,  the 
son  of  u£neas,  about  800  yrs.  belorethe  foundation  of  Rome. 
Some  traces  of  its  walls  are  yet  to  be  seen. 

AH>ail,  Saint,  the  first  martyr  of  Britain,  b.  at  Verulam 
in  the  8d  c.  After  having  long  lived  as  a  heathen  he  was 
converted  to  Christianity,  but  put  to  death  at  the  commence- 
ment of  Diocletian*s  persecution  of  the  Christians. 

Alba'ni  is  the  name  of  a  rich  and  celebrated  family  of 
Rome,  who  came  originally  from  Albano  in  the  16th  c,  and 
settled  first  at  Urbino.  The  great  influence  of  the  family 
dates  from  the  accession  (1700)  of  Giovanni  Francesco  A.  to 
the  papal  throne,  as  Clemens  XI.  It  has  since  furnished  a 
succession  of  cardinals.  It  was  Cardinal  Alessandro  A. 
(b.  1692,  d.  1779)  who  formed  the  famous  collection  of  objects 
of  art  in  the  Villa  A.,  outside  the  Porta  Salaria  at  Rome. 

Alba^ni,  (Francesco,)  a  painter  of  the  Bolognese  school, 
of  the  time  of  the  Caracci ;  b.  at  Bologna  1578,  d.  1660. 

Alba^ni,  the  stage-name  of  Marie  Emma  Lajeunesse,  a 
famous  soprano;  b.  near  Montreal,  1851,  of  French  Cana- 
dian parents,  who  removed  to  Albanv.  whence  she  took  her 
pseudonym,  in  1864 ;  she  made  her  aebtU  in  1870,  and  mar- 
ried Mr.  Ernest  Gye  in  1878.  Her  favorite  role  is  SetUa  in 
"The  Flying  Dutchman." 

Alba'nia,  the  S.-W.  prov.  of  European  Turkey.  The 
chief  rivers  are  the  Bojana,  the  Drin,  the  Skombi,  Ergent, 
Vojussa,  Glyks  or  Acheron,  the  Arta,  and  the  upper  course 
of  the  Aspropotamos.  Among  the  lakes  those  of  Bojana, 
Ochri,  and  Janina  are  the  most  important.  The  inhabitants, 
estimated  at  about  a  million,  form  a  peculiar  people,  the  Al- 
banians or  Amauts ;  they  call  themselves  Skypetars.  They 
are  descendants  of  the  ancient  Illyrians,  mixed  with  Greeks 
and  Slavs,  and  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Albani  that 
live  on  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  chief  towns  are  the  ports  of 
Durazzo,  Avlona,  Prevessa,  and  Parga ;  and  Scutari,  Berat^ 
Argyro  Castro,  Arta,  Akhrida,  and  Joannina. 

Alba^no,  a  town  of  Italy,  about  18  m.  from  Rome,  on  the 
declivity  of  the  lava-walls  which  encompass  the  Lake  of  A., 
is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  numbers  7,364  inhabitants,  and  is 
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surrounded  with  handsome  mansions  of  the  wealthier  Ro- 
mans. The  Alban  lake,  or  Lago  di  Castello,  is  formed  in  the 
basin  of  an  extinct  volcano,  and  has  a  circumferenoe  of  6  m., 
with  the  enormous  depth  of  more  than  1,000  ft.  Its  elevation 
is  nearly  1,000  ft.  above  the  sea-level.  When  the  Romans 
were  at  war  with  the  Veientes  (390  B.C.)  this  lake  rose  to  an 
extraordinary  height  without  any  apparent  cause.  Etruscan 
diviners  declared  that  the  conquest  of  Veii  depended  upon 
letting  off  the  waters  of  the  lake.  Stimulated  by  this  the  Ro- 
mans, under  the  direction  of  the  Etruscans,  opened  a  tunnel 
through  the  lava  wall  which  bounds  it.  In  the  execution  of 
this  work  they  acquired  the  art  of  mining,  which  they  now 
applied  to  undermine  the  walls  of  Veil.  The  tunnel,  which 
still  remains,  and  still  fulfills  its  ancient  office,  is  1^  m.  in 

I.  with  a  h.  of  7  ft.  and  a  w.  of  4  ft.  The  A.  stone,  called 
Feperino,  was  much  used  in  Roman  buildings.  It  is  a  kind 
of  volcanic  tufa,  of  an  ash-color,  and  is  still  quarried  ezten- 
sivelv  at  A. 

Al^bany,  the  cap.  of  the  State  of  N.  Y.,  in  Albany  Co., 
is  situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Hudson  River,  145  m. 
N.  of  New  York.  After  Jamestown  and  St.  Augustine  it 
is  the  oldest  town  in  the  Union,  having  been  founded  by  the 
Dutch  in  1614.  It  came  into  possession  of  the  English  1664, 
and  was  named  in  honor  of  the  Duke  of  York  and  Albany.  It 
is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  and  well-cultivated  coun- 
try, and  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  in  the  State, 
being  the  chief  emporium  for  the  transit  trade  of  the  coast- 
towns  with  those  of  the  N.  and  N.-W.  It  is  very  advanta- 
geously built  for  commerce,  being  situated  at  the  point  where 
3ie  united  Erie  and  Champlain  Canals  join  the  Hudson.  It 
is  also  the  center  in  which  a  number  of  railways  meet,  con- 
necting it  with  New  York,  Buffalo,  Boston,  and  other  im- 
portant cities.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  timber-markets  in 
the  world,  receiving  yearly  many  millions  of  cubic  ft.,  valued 
at  over  $18,000,000.  In  the  year  1890  the  total  number  of 
vessels  belonging  to  the  port  was  600,  and  their  tonnage 
amounted  to  75,000  tons ;  of  this  number  of  vessels  more 
than  100  were  steamers.  Its  streets  are  not  generally  very 
regular  or  its  houses  very  elegant ;  nevertheless  it  contains 
some  of  the  most  splendid  edifices  in  the  Union.  The  Capi- 
tol, erected  at  great  cost,  in  the  Renaissance  style,  is  one  of 
the  finest  public  buildings  in  Am.  The  new  City  Hall  is  built 
of  granite  and  brown-stone,  richly  oruamented.  A.  is  distin- 
guished  for  its  educational  and  literary  institutions.  The  Uni- 
versity of  the  Sute  of  N.  Y.  was  incorporated  in  1862.  The 
Medioal  Coll.,  founded  in  1839,  had  one  of  the  best  museums  in 
the  U.  S.,  and  is  otherwise  amply  furnished  with  the  means 
of  instruction.  There  is  also  a  State  Normal  School  here, 
and  it  is  the  site  of  Dudley  Observatory,  one  of  the  oldest 
astronomical  observatories  in  the  U.  S.  There  is  also  a  large 
number  of  public  schools;  pop.  (1890)  94,928,(1892)  97,120. 

Al^bany,  a  district  of  Cape  Colony,  South  Africa,  on  the 
E.  coast;  pop.  23,335,  including  13,976  Kaffirs  and  Hotten- 
tots, chiefly  engaged  in  stock-raising.     Cap.  Orahamstown. 

A11i>axiy,  or  A11i>aixin,  an  ancient  name  for  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland.  Connected  with  it  is  the  term  Albiones^ 
applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  entire  British  island  in 
Festus  Avienus^s  account  of  the  voyage  of  Hamilcar,  the 
Carthaginian,  in  the  5th  c.  B.C. ;  also  the  term  Albiwi^  which 
appears  as  the  name  of  the  island  in  Aristotle^a  Treatise  of 
the  World,  It  may,  indeed,  be  pretty  safely  assumed  that 
Albion  or  Albany  was  the  original  name  of  Britain  among  its 
Celtic  population. 

AllNUiy,  Conntess  of,  (Locisa  Maria  Caroline  Aloy- 
8IA,)  wife  of  Prince  Charles  Edward,  the  grandson  of  James 

II.  of  England.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  Prince  Gustavus 
Adolphus  of  Stolberg-Gedem,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Leu- 
then  in  1767.  This  lady,  b.  1753,  during  her  marriea  life 
bore  the  name  of  the  C.  of  A.  She  had  no  children ;  her 
marriage  proved  an  unhappy  one,  and  in  order  to  escape 
from  the  ill-usage  of  her  husband,  who  lived  in  a  state  of 
continual  drunkenness,  she  sought  refuge  in  a  nunnery  1780. 
On  the  death  of  the  prince  she  was  privately  married  to  Al- 
FiKRi,  (q.  V.,)  and  d.  1824. 

Albateg^'ni,  or  Al-Bata'ni,  (Muhammed  Ben  Geber,) 
so  called  from  Batan,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  where  he  was 
b.  about  the  middL  of  the  9th  c.  He  was  a  prince  of  Syria, 
and  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Arabian  astronomers ;  noted 
that  the  places  of  the  stars  in  Ptolemy^s  Almoffent  did  not 
agree  with  observations,  and  was  led  by  this  to  a  more  accu- 
rate determination  of  the  constant  of  precession,  determined 
a  value  of  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit  difTering  little 
from  modern  values,  and  discovered  the  progressive  motion 
of  the  earth's  perihelion ;  d.  in  928  or  929. 
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AlHiatrOM,  (Diomedea^)  a  genus  of  web-footed  birds  of 
the  family  of  the  Larida^  nearly  allied  to  gulls  and  petrels. 
Their  feet  usually  have  no  hind-toe ;  they  have  a  large,  strong 
beak — ^the  upper  mandible  with 
strongly  marked  sutures  and  a 
hooked  point.  The  common  A., 
(Diomedea  exuianSy)  also  called 
the  wandering  A.,  is  the  largest 
of  web-footed  birds,  the  spread 
of  wing  being  sometimes  as  great 
as  12  ft.,  and  the  weight  20  lbs. 
or  upward.  The  wings  are, 
however,  narrow  in  proportion 
to  their  length.  This  bird  is 
often  seen  at  a  great  distance 
from  land,  and  abounds  in  the 
southern  seas,  particularly  near 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  whence  sailors  sometimes  call  it  the 
Cape  Sheep.  It  often  approaches  very  near  to  vessels,  and 
is  one  of  the  objects  of  interest  which  present  themselves  to 
voyagers  far  away  from  land.  When  food  is  abundant  it 
gorges  itself,  like  the  vulture,  and  then  sits  motionless  upon 
the  water,  so  that  it  may  sometimes  be  taken  with  the  hand. 

Albay^  a  town  of  the  island  of  Luzon,  Philippine  Islands, 
the  cap.  of  a  prov.  of  the  same  name,  is  the  S.  end  of  the 
island.  It  is  situated  about  2  m.  from  the  Bay  of  A.,  which 
is  an  excellent  harbor,  and  very  near  a  volcimo  also  called 
A.,  which  is  in  a  state  of  constant  activity.  Earthquakes  are 
frequent,  but  the  province  is  very  fertile;  pop.  19,546;  of 
the  prov.  257,538. 

Albe,  or  Alb,  (Lat.  albw,  "  white,")  the  long  white  linen 
vestment  worn  in  early  times  by  all 
ecclesiastics  at  divine  service.  It  dif- 
fered from  the  more  modem  surplice, 
which  is  only  a  modification  of  it,  in 
having  narrower  sleeves.  At  the  foot 
and  wrists  were  embroidered  orna- 
ments called  appareln.  In  the  ancient 
Church  newly  baptized  persons  were 
obliged  to  wear  a  similar  garment  for 
eight  days,  and  hence  catechumens 
were  called  albati ;  and  the  Sunday 
after  Easter,  on  which  they  usually 
received  baptism,  came  to  be  called 
Dominica  in  Albtn. 

Albe'do,  (Lat.  "whiteness,")  the 
degree  of  whiteness,  or  the  percentage 
of  white  light,  which  is  reflected  by  a  non-luminous  body.  If 
we  say  that  the  A.  of  any  body  is  0.75  we  mean  that  it 
will  reflect  back  |  of  the  white  light  which  falls  upon  it  The 
term  is  much  used  by  astronomers  in  reference  to  the  reflect- 
ing powers,  and  consequent  apparent  brightness,  of  the  moon 
and  planets. 

All>emarle  Sonnd,  a  commodious  inlet  of  the  Atlantic 
in  N.  C,  lies  between  the  mouth  of  the  Roanoke  and  a  narrow 
island ;  its  water  is  almost  fresh. 

Albero^ni,  (Gil-lio,)  an  Ital.  cardinal,  the  son  of  a  poor 
vine-dresser,  b.  1664  in  Parma.  From  being  a  chorister  in 
a  church  at  Piaoenza  he  quickly  rose,  'through  his  abilities, 
to  the  dignity  of  chaplain  and  favorite  of  Count  Roncovieri, 
Bishop  of  St.  Donino.  He  was  afterward  sent  to  Madrid  as 
clkarge  ctaffaireti  by  the  Duke  of  Parma,  where  he  gained 
the  favor  of  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  and  had  the  honors  succes- 
sively conferred  on  him  of  grandee,  cardinal,  and  prime- 
minister  ;  d.  1 752. 

Al^bert,  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  administrator  of  the 
bishopric  of  Halberstadt,  and  Archbishop  and  Elector  of 
Mentz;  b.  1489,  d.  1545.  A.  appointed  the  Dominican  Tet- 
zel  '*  indulgence  preacher,"  who  first  stirred  Luther  to  post 
up  his  well-known  ninety-five  theses.  Even  in  the  archbishop^s 
own  diocese  the  reformer*s  doctrines  found  not  a  few  ad- 
herents, so  that  A.  was  compelled,  at  the  imperial  Diet  at 
Augsburg,  to  act  the  part  of  peace-maker.  When  he  joined 
the  Holy  Alliance,  Luther  made  a  fierce  attack  on  him  in 
writing.  He  was  the  first  of  all  the  German  princes  who  re- 
ceived the  Jesuits  into  his  dominions. 

All>6rt,  Count  of  Bollstadt,  usually  called  Albertus  Mag- 
nus, a  man  less  distinguished  for  originality  than  for  the  ex- 
tent of  his  acquirements  and  his  efforts  for  the  spread  of 
knowledge,  especially  of  the  works  and  doctrines  of  Aristotle, 
was  b.  at  Lauingen,  in  Swabia,  in  1205,  or,  as  some  say,  in 
1193,  d.  1280. 

Albert,  last  Grand  Master  of  the  Teutonic  Order  and 
the  fii-st  Duke  of  Prussia,  b.  in  1490.     In  1525  he  declared 
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himself  secular  Duke  of  Prussia  and  placed  his  land  under  the 
sovereignty  of  Sigismund.  This  was  done  with  great  pomp  at 
Cracow,  on  the  8th  day  of  April,  i525,  the  duchy  being  se- 
cured to  him  and  his  descendants.  During  the  remainder  of 
his  life  A.  zealously  sought  to  further  the  welfare  of  his 
duchy ;  d.  in  1568. 

Ai^bert,  or  AUbrecht,  Archduke  of  Austria,  b.  in  1659, 
was  the  third  son  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  II.  He  was 
brought  up  at  the  Spanish  court  In  1577  he  was  made  car- 
dinal, in  1584  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  during  the  yrs.  1594- 
96  held  the  office  of  Viceroy  of  Portugal.  He  was  next  ap- 
pointed Stadtholder  of  the  Xetherlands,  where  he  continued 
until  his  death  in  1621. 

Al^lMxt,  or  AUbrecht.  Five  sovereign  Dukes  of  Aus- 
tria bore  this  name,  of  whom  two  (I.  and  V.)  were  also  em- 
perors of  Germany.  A.  I.,  Duke  of  Austria  and  Emperor  of 
Germany,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Rudolph  I.,  b.  1248.  Ru- 
dolph made  an  effort  to  have  A.  appointed  his  successor,  but 
the  electors  refused  to  comply  with  his  request  After  Ru- 
dolph^s  death  Austria  and  Styria  revolted ;  but  A.,  having 
vigorously  crushed  the  insurrection,  had  the  audacity  to  as- 
sume the  insignia  of  the  empire  without  waiting  for  the  de- 
cision of  the  Diet.  This  violent  measure  induced  the  electors 
to  choose,  in  preference  to  him,  Adolphus  of  Nassau.  Dis- 
turbances in  Switzerland  and  a  disease  which  cost  him  an 
eye  now  rendered  him  more  humble ;  he  delivered  up  the  in- 
signia which  he  had  so  rashly  assumed,  and  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  new  emperor,  who,  however,  after  some  yrs., 
so  completely  disgusted  his  subjects  that  A.  began  to  enter- 
tain hopes  of  recovering  his  imperial  dignity.  In  1298 
Adolphus  was  deposed  and  A.  elected ;  but  the  former  hav- 
ing resolved  to  maintain  his  title  A.  was  obliged  to  fight  for 
the  crown.  The  rivals  drew  up  their  forces  near  Worms, 
where  a  battle  ensued  in  which  Adolphus  was  defeated  and 
slain.  A.  voluntarily  resigned  the  crown,  and  was  unani- 
mously re-elected.  His  coronation  took  place  at  Aix-la-Gha- 
pelle  1298.  But  the  pope,  Boniface  VIII.,  denied  the  right 
of  the  princes  to  elect  A.,  declared  himself  the  only  true  em- 
peror of  the  Germans,  summoned  the  former  before  him, 
required  him  to  ask  pardon  and  do  penance,  forbade  the 
princes  to  acknowledge  him,  and  releaised  them  from  their 
oath  of  allegiance.  A.,  on  the  other  hand,  defied  his  holi- 
ness, and  formed  an  alliance  with  Philip  the  Fair  of  France. 
The  pope  was  alarmed  by  his  success,  and  entered  into  nego- 
tiations with  him.  A.,  whose  duplicity  and  unscrupulousness 
ec^ualed  his  courage,  suddenly  broke  off  his  alliance  with 
Philip,  admitted  the  Western  Empire  to  be  a  papal  grant, 
and  declared  that  the  electors  derived  their  right  of  choosing 
from  the  Holy  See.  As  a  reward  Boniface  gave  him  the 
kingdom  of  France,  excommunicating  Philip  and  declaring 
him  to  have  forfeited  the  crown ;  but  the  latter  severely 
chastised  the  pope  for  daring  to  give  away  what  was  not  his 
own.  A.*s  nephew,  Duke  John,  claimed  Swabia  as  his  right- 
ful inheritance,  and  had  set  his  claims  before  A.,  but  in  vain. 
When  the  latter  was  departing  for  Switzerland  the  former 
renewed  his  demand.  A.  scoffingly  refused,  and  Duke  John 
resolved  to  be  revenged.  With  four  others  he  conspired 
against  his  uncle*s  life,  and  assassinated  him,  1308,  on  the 
way  to  Rheinfelden,  while  A.  was  separated  from  his  fol- 
lowers by  the  river  Reuss. 

Allt^ert,  (Alexander  Martin,)  b.  at  Bury,  France,  1615 ; 
took  part  in  the  Revolution  of  July,  1830,  and  was  impli- 
cated in  the  celebrated  trial  of  1834.  He  commenced  at 
Lyons  the  Republican  journal  called  La  Oianeiute,  on  ac- 
count of  which  he  was  condemned  to  a  fine  of  5,000  francs 
when  the  insurrection  broke  out  at  Lyons.  In  1840  he  be- 
gan VAtefier^  a  paper  conducted  exclusively  by  operatives, 
and  devoted  to  their  interests.  In  Feb.,  1848,  on  the 
nomination  of  Louis  Blanc,  he  was  called  to  take  part  in 
the  provi^sional  government ;  was  afterward  chosen  Pres.  of 
the  Commission  for  National  Rewards ;  but  he  soon  resigned 
this  post.  He  was  elected  by  a  large  majority  of  votes  as 
the  representative  of  the  Dept  of  the  Seine  in  the  National 
Assembly;  but  involving  himself  in  the  attempt  of  May  15, 
1848,  against  the  government  as  it  then  existed  he  was 
arrested  and  sentenced  to  transportation.  He  was,  however, 
soon  liberated. 

Al'liert,  (Francis  Acoustus  Charles  Emmanuel,)  Prince 
of  Saxe-Cobui^-Gotha,  b.  1819,  was  the  second  son  of  the 
late  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-(iotha  by  his  fin<t  marriage  with 
Louisa,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Gotha-Altenburg.  It 
was  this  prince  that  the  young  Queen  of  Great  Britain 
selected  aa  her  partner  for  life.  The  marriage  was  cele- 
brated in  London  on  the  10th  of  Feb.,  1840.  On  his  mar- 
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riage  Prince  Albert  received  the  title  of  Royal  Highness,  was 
naturalized  as  a  subject  of  Great  Britain,  and  obtained  the 
rank  of  field-marshal,  the  knighthood  of  the  Order  of  the 
Bath,  and  the  command  of  a  regiment  of  hussars.  As  the 
union  proved  in  the  highest  degree  a  happy  one  the  prince 
was  loaided  with  honors  and  distinctions  both  by  the  queen 
and  the  nation.  The  title  of  Consort  of  her  Most  Gracious 
Majesty  was  formally  conferred  in  1842,  and  Uiat  of  Prince 
Consort  in  1857  made  him  a  prince  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
He  was  also  made  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  Governor 
and  Constable  of  Windsor  Castle,  Colonel  of  the  Grenadier 
Guards,  Acting  Grand  Master  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath, 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Master  of  the 
Trinity  House,  etc.  Notwithstanding  his  high  and  favored 
position  the  prince,  with  rare  prudence  and  tact,  abstained 
from  meddling  with  State  affairs,  and  thus  escaped  the  jeal- 
ousy and  detraction  of  parties.  When  the  Whig  ministry  of 
1840  proposed  for  him  the  income  of  £50,000,  as  Consort  of 
Queen  Victoria,  the  Tories,  in  conjunction  with  the  Radicals, 
succeeded  in  limiting  the  sum  to  £80,000.  This  appears  to 
have  been  the  only  instance  of  any  manifestation  of  party 
feeling  with  reference  to  the  prince.  On  the  other  hand  he 
opened  for  himself  an  influential  sphere  of  action  in  the  en- 
couragement and  promotion  of  science  and  art,  appearing  as 
the  patron  of  many  useful  associations  and  public  undertakings. 
The  exhibition  of  1851  owed  much  to  the  prince ;  he  d.  1861. 

ALImri,  (Frederick  Rcdolph,)  Archduke  of  Austria, ' 
Gov.  of  Hunflyry,  and  field-marshal;  b.  1817,  d.  1895. 

Al^bert  fiX,  Prince  of  Brandenburg,  noted  for  wisdom 
and  courage;  b.  1414.  d.  1466. 

Al^berfc  Ed'waro,  present  Prince  of  Wales,  heir  appar 
ent  to  the  English  throne;  b.  1841. 

Alber^U,  (Leon  Battista,)  architect  of  the  Pitti  Palace  at 
Florence,  and  designer  of  the  Church  of  St.  Francis  at  Rimini ; 
b.  1404,  d.  1472. 

Alberimelli,  (Mariotto,)  Florentine  painter,  companion 
of  Fra  Bartolommeo;  b.  1475,  d.  1520. 

Al^bert  Mansole^nm,  The,  was  erected  at  Windsor 
by  Queen  Victoria  in  commemoration  of  the  Prince  Consort 
1862. 

Alliert  Nsran'za,  (the  '*  Little  Luta  Nzige  "  of  Speke,)  a 
large  lake  of  East  Central  Africa,  one  of  the  reservoirs  of  the 
Kile,  situated  in  a  deep  rock-basin,  80  m.  W.  of  the  Victoria 
Xyanza.  The  A.  N.  is  of  an  oblong  shape,  300  m.  1.  from 
N.  to  S.,  and  92  m.  w.  It  is  crossed  by  the  equator  near  its 
center.  On  the  E.  it  is  fringed  by  precipitous  cliffs,  hav- 
ing a  mean  altitude  of  1,500  ft.,  with  isolated  peaks  rising 
from  5,000  to  10,000  ft.  The  surface  of  the  lake  is  2,720  ft. 
above  the  sea,  and  1,470  ft.  below  the  general  level  of  the 
country;  its  water  is  fresh  and  sweet,  and  it  is  of  great 
depth  toward  the  center.  The  N.  and  W.  shores  of  the  lake 
are  bordered  by  a  massive  range  of  hilln,  called  the  Blue 
Mountains,  which  have  an  elevation  of  about  7,000  ft.  The 
existence  of  this  vast  lake  first  became  known  to  Europeans 
through  Speke  and  Grant,  who,  in  1862,  heard  of  the  Luta 
Nzige  as  a  narrow  reservoir,  forming  a  shallow  backwater  of 
the  Nile.  The  A.  N.  receives  the  drainage  of  a  great  equa- 
torial mountain  range,  where  rain  falls  during  ten  months  of 
the  yr.  The  scenery  of  the  lake  is  descrilMed  as  extremely 
beautiful.  Salt,  which  is  very  abundant  in  the  soil  on  the  £. 
shores  of  the  lake,  is  the  only  article  of  trade  to  the  inhabitants. 

All>6rt  the  Bear,  (so  called  from  the  heraldic  cogni- 
zance that  he  assumed,)  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  b.  1 106, 
was  the  son  of  Otho.  Having  proved  faithful  to  the  Emperor 
Lothario  he  received  from  the  latter  Lusace,  and  was  made 
Margrave  of  the  Northern  March  or  Marck.  Under  A.  the 
margravedom  was  afterward  raised  to  be  an  electorate,  and 
he  himself  became  Elector  of  Brandenburg.  On  his  return 
from  a  pilgrimage  to  Palestine  in  company  with  his  wife,  in 
1 159,  he  exerted  himself  to  suppress  the  language  and  pagan- 
ism  of  the  Wends,  and  to  introduce  Christianity  among  them ; 
d.  1170. 

Al^i,  cap.  of  the  Dept.  of  Tarn,  in  France,  is  very  old, 
and  suffered  greatly  during  the  religious  wars  which  devas- 
tated the  land  in  the  time  of  the  Albigenses.  The  chief 
buildings  are  the  cathedral,  built  in  the  style  of  the  18th  c, 
the  old  palace  of  the  Count  of  Albigeois,  and  the  theater. 
There  is  considerable  trade  in  com,  wine,  fruit,  etc,  and 
linen,  cotton,  woolen,  and  leather  manufactures ;  pop.  21,224. 

Albigen^ses  is  a  name  applied  loosely  to  the  "  heretics,** 
belonging  to  various  sects  that  abounded  in  the  S.  of  France 
about  the  beginning  of  the  18th  c.  The  chief  sect  was  the  Ca- 
thari ;  but  they  all  agreed  in  renouncing  the  authority  of  the 
popes  and  the  discipline  of  the  Romish  Church.  The  name  arose 
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from  the  circumstance  that  the  district  of  Albigeois  in  Langue- 
doc  was  the  first  point  against  which  the  crusade  of  Pope  In- 
nocent III.,  1209,  was  directed.  The  pretense  of  the  crusade 
was  the  murder  of  the  papal  legate  and  Inquisitor,  Peter  of 
Castelnau,  who  had  been  commissioned  to  extirpate  heresy  in 
the  dominions  of  Count  Raymond  VI.  of  Toulouse ;  but  its  real 
object  was  to  depriYC  the  count  of  his  lands,  as  he  had  become 
an  object  of  hatred  from  his  toleration  of  the  heretics.  It  was 
in  vain  that  he  had  submitted  to  the  most  humiliating  pen- 
ances and  flagellation  from  the  hands  of  the  legate  Milo,  and 
had  purchased  the  papal  absolution  by  great  sacrifices.  The 
legates  Arnold,  Abbot  of  Citeaux,  and  Milo,  who  directed  the 
expedition,  took  by  storm  Beziers,  the  capital  of  Raymond's 
nephew  Roger,  and  massacred  20,000 — some  say  40,000— of 
the  inhabitants.  Catholics  as  well  as  heretics.  *'  Kill  them 
all,*'  said  Arnold,  "  God  will  know  his  own ! "  Sunon,  Count 
of  Montfort,  proceeded  in  the  same  relentless  way  with  other 
places  in  the  territory  of  Raymond  and  his  allies.  Tbe  con- 
quered lands  were  given  as  a  reward  to  Simon  Montfort,  but  he 
never  came  into  quiet  possession  of  the  gift.  At  the  siege  of 
Toulouse,  1218,  he  was  killed  by  a  stone,  and  Counts  Raymond 
VL  and  VII.  disputed  the  possession  of  their  territories  with 
his  son.  But  the  papal  indulgences  drew  fresh  crusaders 
from  every  province  of  France  to  continue  the  war.  Raymond 
VII.  continued  to  struggle  bravely  against  the  legates  and 
^Louis  VTII.  of  France,  to  whom  Montfort  had  ceded  his  pre- 
*tensions,  and  who  fell  in  the  war  in  1226.  After  hundreds  of 
thousands  had  perished  on  both  sides  a  peace  was  concluded, 
in  1229,  at  which  Raymond  purchased  relief  from  the  ban  of 
the  Church  by  immense  sums  of  money.  The  heretics  were 
handed  over  to  the  proselyting  zeal  of  the  Order  of  Domini- 
cans and  the  bloody  tribunals  of  the  Inquisition ;  and  both 
used  their  utmost  power  to  bring  the  recusant  A.  to  the  stake, 
and  also,  by  inflicting  severe  punishment  on  the  penitent  con- 
verts, to  inspire  dread  of  incurring  the  Church's  displeasure. 
From  the  middle  of  the  13th  c.  the  name  of  the  A.  gradually 
disappears.  The  remnants  of  them  took  refuge  in  the  East, 
and  settled  in  Bosnia. 

Albi'ni,  (Franz  Joseph,)  a  powerful  statesman  in  the  serv- 
ice  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  afterward  Prime  Minister  to 
the  Elector  of  Mentz;  b.  1748,  d.  1816. 

Albi'nos,  (Lat  aOntSy  *' white,")  caUed  also  Leiieothiopes, 
or  *^  white  Negroes,"  and  by  the  Dutch  and  Germans  Kaker- 
laken^  were  at  one  time  considered  a  distinct  race ;  but  closer 
observation  has  shown  that  the  same  phenomenoil  occurs  in 
individuals  of  all  races,  and  that  the  peculiar  appearance 
arises  from  an  irregularity  in  the  skin,  which  has  the  name 
of  Uueopathy  or  leucosis.  It  consists  in  the  absence  of  the 
coloring  matter  which,  in  the  normal  state,  is  secreted  between 
the  cuticle  and  the  true  skin,  and  also  of  the  dark  pigment  of 
the  eye,  so  that  the  skin  has  a  pale,  sickly  white  color,  while 
the  iris  of  the  eye  appears  red  from  its  great  vascularity. 
The  coloring  matter  of  the  hair  is  also  wanting  in  A.,  so  that 
their  hair  is  white.  Albinism  also  occurs  in  birds,  and  proba- 
bly in  insects. 

AH>ion,  a  town  in  Orleans  Co.,  K.  Y.,  having  manufac- 
tories of  agricultural  implements,  shoes,  etc. ;  pop.  0,778. 

A11i>ion,  a  city  of  Calhoun  Co ,  Mich.,  containing  many 
Important  industries,  and  seat  of  A.  Coll. ;  pop.  8,768. 

AllMin,  the  founder  of  the  Lombard  dominion  in  Italy, 
succeeded  his  father  in  561  A.D.  as  King  of  the  Lombards. 
His  thirst  for  action  vented  itself  in  aiding  Narses  against  the 
Ostrogoths,  and  afterward  in  a  war  with  the  Gepidse,  whom 
he  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  (666.)  Some  of  his  warriors 
who  had  accompanied  Narses  into  Italy  brought  back  reports 
of  the  beauties  and  riches  of  the  country.  This  determined 
A.,  in  668,  to  enter  Italy  with  his  own  nation  of  Lombards, 
the  remains  of  the  Gepidae,  and  20,000  Saxons.  He  soon 
overran  and  subdued  the  N.  of  the  country  as  far  as  the 
Tiber,  fixing  his  principal  residence  at  Pavia,  which  long  con- 
tinued to  be  the  cap.  of  the  Lombards ;  d.  678. 

Albo'ni,  (Mariktta,)  a  celebrated  contralto  singer,  pupil 
of  Rossini,  b.  in  Italy  1823.  She  visited  the  U.  S.  in  1660. 
She  became  the  Countess  de  Pepoli  in  1864.    D.  1894. 

Albor'nos,  (Alvarez  Carillo  dk,)  a  warlike  preUte  of  the 
Middle  Ages;  b.  at  Cuenca  1800.  Was  almoner  to  Alfonso 
XI.,  King  of  Castile,  who  appointed  him  Archdeacon  of  Cala- 
trava,  and  finally  Archbishop  of  Toledo.  He  took  part  in  the 
wars  against  the  Moors,  and  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Al- 
gedras,  where  the  king  dubbed  him  knight ;  but  he  fell  into 
disgrace  and  fled  to  Pope  Clement  VI.,  at  Avignon,  who  made 
him  a  cardinal;  d.  1867. 

AIbostaII^  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the  pashalic  of 
Marash ;  pop.  estimated  at  9,0(X). 


Albox^  a  town  of  Andalusia,  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  AI- 
meria.  There  is  a  great  annual  fair  in  Nov.,  lasting  for  a 
fortnight;  pop.  8,706. 

All>reciit8berg6r,  (Johakn  Georo,;  director  of  the  choir 
of  the  Carmelites  m  Vienna  1772,  and  musical  director  at  St. 
Stephen's  1792;  b.  1786,  d.  1809. 

Al'brifirht,  (Jacob,)  the  founder  of  the  '*A.  Methodists," 
or  ** Evangelical  Association;"  he  became  a  minister  of  the 
M.  E.  Church  1790;  b.  1769,  d.  1808. 

Albue'ra,  in  the  Span.  prov.  of  Estreraadura,  an  insig- 
nificant  hamlet,  famous  for  the  battle  of  May  16, 181 1,  between 
the  combined  English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  forces  under 
Gen.  Beresford,  and  the  French  under  Souli. 

Albnfe'ra,  a  lake  near  Valencia,  in  Spain,  about  10  m.  in 
1.,  and  the  same  in  w.,  divided  from  the  sea  by  a  narrow  tongue 
of  land ;  a  canal  connects  it  with  Valencia. 

Albu'gO  is  a  term  employed  in  Surg,  to  designate  the 
white  opacity  that  often  follows  ulceration  of  the  cornea  of 
the  eye.  In  infancy  the  comparatively  rapid  interchange  of 
materials  will  often  diminish  these  spots ;  but  in  after-life 
they  do  not  undergo  absorption,  nor  are  they  amenable  to 
surcical  relief. 

AH>1im,  among  the  Romans,  was  a  white  tablet  overlaid 
with  gypsum,  on  which  were  written  the  Annales  Maximi  of 
the  pontifex,  edicts  of  the  pretor,  and  rules  relative  to  civil 
matters.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  word  was  used  to  denote 
any  list,  catalogue,  or  register,  whether  of  saints,  soldiers,  or 
civil  functionaries.  Its  popular  signification  in  modem  times 
is  that  of  a  book  for  containing  photographs,  or  a  blank-book 
for  a  drawing-room  table  intended  to  receive  fugitive  pieces 
of  verse  or  the  signatures  of  distinguished  persons,  or  some- 
times merely  drawings,  prints,  marine  plants,  etc. 

Albu^men  is  an  organic  compound  found  both  in  animair 
and  vegetable  substances.  It  forms  the  chief  ingredient  in 
the  white  of  egg,  and  abounds  in  the  blood  and  chyle  and 
more  or  less  in  all  the  serous  fluids  of  the  animal  body ;  it 
also  exists  in  the  sap  of  vegetables,  and  in  their  seeds  and 
other  edible  parts.  A.  forms  the  starting-point  of  animal 
tissues,  for  in  an  egg  during  incubation  all  the  parts  of  the 
chick  are  formed  out  of  it.  The  organized  substances,  fibrine 
and  caseine,  have  a  chemical  composition  similar  to  A.,  and 
hence  they  are  called  albuminous  compounds.  A.  may  be 
considered  the  raw  material  of  fibrine,  and  fibrine  as  animal- 
ized  A.  The  chief  component  elements  of  A.  are  carbon,  hy- 
drogen, nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  with  small  proportions  of  phcis. 
phorus  and  sulphur.  Carbon  forms  about  64  per  cent,  of  it ; 
nitrogen,  16 ;  and  sulphur,  2.  It  is  the  sulphur  of  the  A. 
that  blackens  silver  when  brought  in  contact  with  eggs,  and 
the  smell  of  rotten  eggs  arises  from  a  formation  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  during  the  decomposition.  A.  is  soluble  in 
water,  and  in  such  a  state  of  solution  is  found  in  the  egg,  the 
juice  of  flesh,  the  serum  of  blood,  and  the  juice  of  vegetables ; 
but  when  heated  from  HO*"  to  160**  it  coagulates,  and  is  no 
longer  soluble  in  water.  With  bichloride  of  mercury,  sulphate 
of  copper,  acetate  of  lead,  nitrate  of  silver,  it  forms  insoluble 
compounds,  and  is  therefore  used  as  an  antidote  to  these 
poisons.  The  property  of  coagulating  with  heat  adapts  A. 
for  the  purpose  of  clarifying  in  sugar-refining  and  other  proc^ 


Albu'men,  m  Bot.,  a  store  of  nutritive  matter,  distinct 
from  the  embryo,  but  inclosed  with  it  within  the  int^ments 
of  the  seed.  Vegetable  ivory  is  the  A.  of  a  palm  which 
grows  on  the  banks  of  the  Magdalena,  and  is  used  in  place  of 
ivory. 

Albu^mmOM.  The  soluble  principle  of  fibrine,  identical 
with  the  dominant  principle  of  the  white  of  egg,  according  to 
Bouchardat  According  to  others,  the  ultimate  product  of 
the  transformation  in  the  stomach  of  albuminous  matters, 
which  renders  them  fit  for  assimilation  and  nutrition.  A.  is 
not  coagulable  by  heat,  and  incompletely  so  by  acids,  an  ex. 
cess  of  acid  dissolving  the  precipitate.  , 

Albnmmu'ria,  (Lat.  cibiimen^  and  ovpov^  **  the  urine,")  a 
condition  characterized  by  the  presence  of  albumen  in  the 
urine.  Other  albuminous  bodies,  not  albumens,  may  be  pres- 
ent in  hematuria,  hematinuria,  pyuria,  and  spermatorrhoea. 
A.  is  said  to  occur  in  consequence  of  various  conditions,  e.  g., 
changes  in  the  blood,  changes  in  the  circulation,  changes  in 
the  kidneys.  If  functional  in  character,  quinine,  arsenic,  or 
pepsin  may  be  useful.  If  organic,  it  will  require  the  utmost 
efforts  of  scientific  medication.     See  Brioht's  Disease. 

Albu^nol,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Granada ;  pop. 
4,080.    The  port  of  A.  is  La  Rabita. 

Albtmuer^que,  atowu  of  Estremadura,  Spain,  in  the  prov. 
of  Badajoe ;  pop.  7,214. 
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Albnqner^qne,  a  town  of  Bernalillo  Co.,  N.  M. ;  pop. 
8,785. 

Albnqner^qtia,  (Alfonso  the  Grkat,)  Viceroy  of  the 
Indies,  b.  1463,  not  far  from  Lisbon,  of  a  family  of  the  royal 
blood  of  Portugal.  In  that  age  the  Portuguese  had  discov. 
ered  and  subjugated  a  great  part  uf  the  W.  coa.«t  of  Africa, 
and  were  be^nning  to  extend  their  dominion  over  the  sead 
and  the  people  of  India.  A.,  being  appointed  vioeroy  of  these 
new  possessions,  conquered  Goa,  which  he  made  the  seat  of 
the  Portuguese  government  and  the  center  of  its  Asiatic  com- 
merce. He  made  the  Portuguese  name  profoundly  respected 
among  the  princes  and  people  of  the  East,  and  many  of  them, 
especially  the  kings  of  Siam  and  Pegu,  sought  his  alliance 
and  protection.  Notwithstanding  his  valuable  services  A.  did 
not  escape  the  envy  of  his  courtiers  and  the  suspicions  of 
King  Emmanuel,  who  appointed  Lopez  Soarez,  a  personal 
enemy  of  A.,  to  supersede  him  as  viceroy.  This  ingratitude 
affected  him  deeply.  Ismaei,  the  Shah  of  Persia,  offered  his 
assistance  to  resist  the  arbitrary  decree  of  the  Portuguese 
court,  but  A.  would  not  violate  his  allegiance.  A  few  days 
after,  commending  his  son  to  the  king  in  a  short  letter,  he 
died  at  sea  near  Goa,  1515.  Emmanuel  honored  his  memory  by 
a  long  repentance,  and  raised  his  son  to  the  highest  dignities. 

AlDiir'niim,  or  Sap-wood,  in  Bot.,  is  that  part  of  the 
wood  of  exogenous  trees  which  fs  still  imperfectly  hardened, 
and,  consisting  of  the  woody  layers  most  recently  formed,  is 
Interposed  between  the  bark  and  the  heart-wood,  or  duramen. 

AiCO'lU,  of  Mitylene,  one  of  the  greatest  lyric  poets  of 
Greece,  fl.  about  the  end  of  the  7th  or  the  beginning  of  the 
6th  c  B.C.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  form  of  verse  which 
after  him  is  called  the  Alcaic,  and  which  Horace,  the  happiest 
of  his  imitators,  transplanted  into  the  Latin  language  See 
infra, 

Alca'io  Hester  is  of  two  kinds :  the  greater  has  two 
iambic  feet,  9  long,  catalectic  syllable,  a  choriambus,  and  an 
iambic ;  the  lesser  has  two  dactvls,  followed  bv  two  trochees. 

Alcala'  de  aaadai^ra,  C*the  Castle  of  the  Guadaira,") 
the  ancient  Carthaginian  Hlenippa^  ("the  Place  of  Many 
Springs,")  a  town  of  Andalusia,  Spain.  It  stands  near  the 
Guadaira,  partly  on  a  hill,  so  tliat  some  of  the  streets  are  very 
steep,  and  is  overlooked  by  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  Moorish 
castle,  once  one  of  the  most  important,  as  its  ruins  are  still 
among  the  finest,  in  Spain;  pop  7,841. 

Alcala^  de  Hena^res,  a  town  hi  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of 
New  Castile,  pop.  12,817;  is  built  in  the  old  style,  and  boasts 
a  university,  which  was  founded  by  Cardinal  Ximenes  in  1610. 
When  Francis  I.  visited  it  while  a  prisoner  in  Spain  he  was 
welcomed  by  1 1,000  students.  The  library  oontams  the  origi- 
nal of  the  celebrated  polyglot  Bible,  which  was  printed  in  tUs 
town,  and  called  the  Complutensian,  from  the  ancient  name  of 
the  place,  {ComphUum.)  A.  has  be?)i  \^  a  Tnilitary  academy 
and  a  celebrated  powder  and  leather  factory,  it  is  said  to  have 
been  the  birthplace  of  Cervantes. 

Alcala'  la  B6al^  (''the  Royul  CAstle,**)  a  city  of  Anda- 
lusia, Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Jaeii,  at  an  elevation  of  nearly 
8,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  wa.s  tlie  stronghold  of  the  Alcaide 
Ibn  Zaide,  and  being  taken  in  1840  by  Alfonso  XI.  in  person 
It  obtained  the  name  Real.  It  has  a  hospital,  formerly  an 
abbey,  a  very  fine  building;  pop.  15,901. 

Alcal^de,  a  corruption  of  the  Arab,  el-cadi,  "^  the  judge," 
a  word  introduced  by  the  Moors.  It  is  still  used  in  Spain  as 
the  general  title  of  judicial  and  magisterial  office,  the  special 
function  being  denoted  by  another  term.  Thus,  there  are 
Ab,  de  aldea,  vilUge  justices ;  A»,  pedaneoe^  justices  of  the 
peace;  Ab.  de  corte,  judges  of  the  court,  etc. 

Alcam'enes,  an  Athenian  sculptor,  instructed  by  Phidias, 
who  alone  excelled  him  in  his  art;  fl.  420  B.C. 

Al^camo,  a  town  of  Sicily,  m  the  prov.  of  Trapani,  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  the  Arabs  on  their  first  invasion  of 
Sicily  in  827.  A.  is  surrounded  by  a  battlemented  wall  of 
the  14th  c.  It  contains  some  fine  old  churohes  and  palaces; 
pop.  39,016. 

Alcanil^,  a  town  of  Aragoa,  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Teruel. 
It  has  a  magnificent  collegiate  church,  in  which  are  many  fine 
tombs  and  pictures ;  pop.  7,022. 

Alcan'tara,  a  sea-port  town  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov.  of 
Uaranham ;  pop.  0,500. 

Alcan'takra,  the  Norha  Ctesarea  of  the  Romans,  an  old 
fortified  Span,  town,  built  by  the  Moors  in  the  prov.  of  Estre- 
madura.  The  present  pop.  is  about  4, 100.  It  was  plundered 
by  the  French  under  Gen.  Lapisse  in  1809.  The  bridge  from 
which  it  takes  its  name  was  built  for  Trajan,  105  A.D.,  and 
blown  up  by  the  British  in  the  Peninsular  War. 

Alcan'tara,  Order  of;  (formerly  St.  Julian,)  one  of  the 


religious  orders  of  Spanish  knighthood,  was  founded  (1 106)  as 
a  miliury  fraternity  for  the  defense  of  Estremadura  against 
the  Moors.  In  1197  Pope  Celestine  III.  raised  it  to  the  rank 
of  a  religious  order  of  knighthood,  bestowed  great  privilege* 
on  it,  and  charged  it  with  the  defense  of  the  Christian  faith 
and  the  maintenance  of  eternal  war  with  the  infidel. 

Alcaras',  a  town  of  La  Mancha,  Spain.  A  rumed  castle 
crowns  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  there  are  also  the  remainB 
of  a  fine  Roman  aqueduct ;  pop.  2,907. 

AlcatraK'  Islaild,  fortified  island  in  the  bay  of  San 
Trancisco;  1.  1,650  ft.;  h.  ISO  ft.,  with  a  light-house  86  ft.  h. 

Alcaude'te,  a  town  of  Andalusia,  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of 
Jaen,  on  the  river  Guadalquivir,  and  in  a  very  fertile  valley ; 
pop.  5,688. 

AlOkvala,  or  Alcabala,  an  old  Spanish  tax  of  10  to 
14  per  cent,  on  all  property  as  often  as  it  changed  hands. 

Alca7de^  or  Alcaide',  jailers  and  inferior  magistrates 
among  Portuguese,  Spaniards,  and  Moors. 

A^'sar  de  San  Juan,  a  town  of  New  Castile,  Spain; 
pop.  7,800. 

Alces^is,  or  Alees'te,  in  classical  myth.,  a  daughter  of 
Pelias  and  Anaxibia,  and  mother  of  Eumelus  and  Admetus. 
Homer  calls  her  the  fairest  among  the  daughters  of  Pelias. 
Her  sacrifice  of  her  own  life  in  the  place  of  that  of  her  hus- 
band, Admetus,  is  highly  celebrated  in  antiquity,  and  forms 
the  theme  of  one  of  the  tragedies  of  Euripides. — The  name  has 
been  given  to  the  124th  Asteroid,  discovered  by  Peters  at 
Clinton,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  28,  1872,  the  16th  of  the  small  planets 
detected  by  him.  * 

Al'chemy  is  to  modem  chemistry  what  astrology  is  to 
astronomy,  or  legend  to  history.  The  genuine  alchemist  toiled 
with  his  crucibles  and  alembics,  calcining,  subliming,  distill- 
ing, not  with  a  view  to  discover  the  chemical  properties  of 
substances,  as  we  understand  them,  but  with  two  grand  ob- 
jects, to  discover,  namely,  the  secret  of  transmuting  the  basar 
metals  into  gold  and  silver,  and  the  means  of  indefinitely  pro- 
longing human  life.  Tradition  points  to  Egypt  as  the  birth- 
place of  the  science.  Hermes  Trismegistus  is  represented 
as  the  father  of  it ;  and  the  most  probable  etymology  of  the 
name  is  that  which  connects  it  with  the  most  ancient  name  of 
Egypt,  Chemty  (the  Scripture  Cham  or  Ham.)  At  a  later  pe- 
riod the  Arabs  took  up  the  art,  and  it  is  to  them  that  European 
A.  is  directly  traceable.  The  school  of  polypharmacy,  as  it  has 
been  called,  flourished  in  Arabia  during  the  caliphates  of  the 
Abbasides  From  the  Arabs  A.  found  its  way  through  Spain 
into  continental  Europe,  and  speedily  became  entangled  with 
the  fantastic  subtleties  of  the  scholastic  philosophy.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  it  was  chiefly  the  monks  who  occupied  them- 
selves  with  A.  Pope  John  XXII.  took  great  delight  in  it, 
though  it  was  afterward  forbidden  by  his  successor.  The 
earliest  authentic  works  on  European  A.  now  extant  are  those 
of  Roger  Bacon  (b.  1214,  d.  1284)  and  Albertus  Magnus, 
(b.  1205,  d.  1280.)  Roger  Bacon  appears  rather  the  earlier 
of  the  two  as  a  writer,  and  is  really  the  greatest  man  in  all 
the  school.  He  was  acquainted  with  gunpowder.  Although 
he  condemned  magic,  necromancy,  charms,  and  all  such 
things,  he  believed  in  the  convertibility  of  the  inferior 
metals  into  gold.  He  had  more  faith  in  the  elixir  of  life 
than  in  gold-making.  Thomas  Aquinas  also  wrote  on  A.,  and 
was  the  first  to  employ  the  word  amalgam.  Raymond  LuUy 
is  another  great  name  in  the  annals  of  A.  But  more  famous 
than  all  was  Paracelsus,  in  whom  A.  proper  may  be  said  to 
have  culminated.  He  held  that  the  elements  of  compound 
bodies  were  salt,  sulphur,  and  mercury — representing  respect- 
ively earth,  air,  and  water,  fire  bemg  already  regarded  as  im- 
ponderable— but  these  substances  were  in  his  system  purely 
representative.  All  kinds  of  matter  were  reducible  under  one 
or  other  of  these  typical  forms ;  every  thing  was  either  a 
salt,  a  sulphur,  or  a  mercury,  or,  like  the  metals,  it  was  a 
"mixt"  or  compound.  There  was  one  element,  however, 
common  to  the  four,  a  fifth  essence  or  "quintessence"  of 
creation ;  an  unknown  and  only  true  element,  of  which  the 
four  generic  principles  were  nothing  but  derivative  forms  or 
embodiments ;  in  other  words,  he  inculcated  the  dogma  that 
there  is  only  one  real  elementary  matter — ^nobody  knows  what. 
This  one  prime  element  of  things  he  appears  to  have  consid- 
ered to  be  the  universal  solvent  of  which  the  alchemists  were 
in  quest,  and  to  express  which  he  introduced  the  term  alea- 
heet — ^a  word  of  unknown  etymology,  but  supposed  by  some 
to  be  composed  of  the  two  German  words  alle  gei»t,  "  all 
spirit."  He  seems  to  have  had  the  notion  that  if  this  quin- 
tessence or  fifth  element  could  be  got  at  it  would  prove  to  be 
at  once  the  philosopher's  stone,  the  universal  medicine,  and 
the  irresistible  solvent. 
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ALCIBIADES— ALCOHOL. 


ALdbi^ades,  aon  of  Clinias  and  Dinomache,  b.  at  Athens 
450  B.C.  He  lo8t  his  father  in  the  battle  of  Chaeronea,  and 
was  educated  in  the  house  of  Pericles^  his  uncle.  In  his  youth 
he  gave  evidence  of  his  future  gi-eatness,  excelling  both  in 
mental  and  bodily  exercises.  His  handsome  person,  his  dis- 
tinguished parentage,  and  the  high  position  of  Pericles  procured 
him  a  multitude  of  friends  and  admirers.  Socrates  was  one 
of  the  former,  and  gained  considerable  influence  over  him, 
but  was  unable  to  restrain  his  love  of  luxury  and  dissipation, 
which  found  ample  means  of  gratification  in  the  wealth  that 
accrued  to  him  by  his  union  with  Hipparete,  the  daughter  of 
Uipponicus.  After  a  distinguished  career  in  military  life  in 
Greece  and  Persia  he  was  put  to  death  4()4  B.C. 

Al'dphron,  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Greek  epistolary 
writers,  fl.  about  200  A.D. 

Alci^ra,  anc.  Scebaiiciila,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of 
Valencia.  The  surrounding  country  is  intersected  by  canals, 
exhibiting  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  system  of  irrigation 
introduced  by  the  Moors ;  pop.  16,146. 

AlcnUB'on,  a  Gr.  anatomist,  said  to  be  the  first  who  dis- 
sected animals.  Pythagoras  was  his  instructor.  He  lived 
about  530  B.C. 

Alcmsonlda,  an  Athenian  family  expelled  from  the  city 
because  of  the  sacrilege  of  their  chief,  Megacles,  596  B.C., 
and  again  after  their  turbulent  contest  with  Pisistratus.  Clis- 
thenes,  Pericles,  and  Aldbiades  were  among  them. 

Alc'man,  an  ancient  lyric  poet,  b.  at  Sardis,  the  cap.  of 
Lydia,  in  Asia  Minor,  but  Uved  first  as  a  slave  and  afterward 
as  a  freeman  in  Sparta.  He  is  the  earliest  erotic  poet,  and  is 
said  to  have  introduced  some  new  metrical  forms  called 
Alcnmnica  mdra\  fl.  B.C.  650. 

Alcme^ne,  in  classic  myth.,  the  daughter  of  Electryon, 
King  of  Messene,  offr.red  herself  as  the  wife  of  him  who  would 
avenge  the  death  of  her  brothers,  who  had  been  slain  in  a 
contest  with  the  sons  of  Pterelaus,  who  had  carried  o£F  the 
cattle  of  Electryon.  Amphitryon  undertook  the  task,  but  in 
his  absence  Jupiter,  disguised  as  Amphitryon,  visited  A.  and 
related  how  he  had  avenged  her  brother's  death.  She  became 
the  mother  of  Heracles  by  Jupiter,  and  of  Iphicles  by  Amphit- 
ryon. Hera,  jealous  of  A.,  delayed  the  birth  of  Heracles 
seven  days,  that  Eurystheus  might  be  bom  first,  and  thus  be 
entitled  to  greater  rights,  according  to  a  vow  of  Jupiter  him- 
self,  as  related  by  Homer. 

Al'co,  a  variety  of  dog  domesticated  in  Mexico  and  Peru 
before  the  discoveiy  of  Am.  by  Europeans,  and  also  found  in 
a  wild  state  in  those  countries. 

Al'cock,  (Sir  RarHCRFORD,  K.C.B.,)  British  naval  surgeon ; 
consul  at  Foochow,  Shanghai,  and  Canton ;  3£inister  to  Japan 
1859,  and  to  China  1865;  b.  in  London  1809. 

Al'cohol  is  a  limpid,  colorless  liquid,  of  a  hot,  pungent 
taste,  and  having  a  slight  but  agreeable  smell.  It  is  the  char- 
acteristic ingredient  of  fermented  drinks,  and  gives  them  their 
intoxicating  quality.  The  source  of  A.  is  the  fermentation  of 
sugar  or  other  saccharine  matter.  Sugar  is  the  produce  of 
the  vegetable  world.  Some  plants  contain  free  sugar,  and  still 
more  contain  starch,  which  can  be  converted  into  sugar.  The 
best  vegeuble  substances,  then,  for  yielding  A.  are  those  that 
contain  the  greatest  abundance  of  sugar  or  starch.  Owing  to 
the  attraction  of  A.  for  water  it  is  impossible  to  procure  pure 
A.  by  distillation  alone.  Commun  spirits,  such  as  brandy, 
whisky,  etc.,  contain  50  or  52  per  cent  of  A.;  in  other  words, 
they  are  about  half  A.,  half  water.  Proof-Spirit,  which  is  the 
standard  by  means  of  which  all  mixtures  of  A.  and  water  are 
judged,  contains  57.27  per  cent,  by  volume,  and  49.50  per 
cent,  by  weight  of  A.  The  sp.  gr  of  proof -spirit  is  918.6  ; 
and  when  a  spirit  is  called  <£ovt  proof  it  denotes  that 
it  contains  an  excess  of  A. ,  thus,  spirit  of  wine,  or  rectified 
spirit,  with  sp.  gr.  838,  is  54  to  58  over  proof,  and  requires 
54  to  58  per  cent,  of  water  to  be  added  to  it  to  bring  the 
strength  down  to  that  of  proof -spirit ;  while  the  term  under 
proof  has  reference  to  a  less  strong  spirit  than  the  standard. 
The  most  primitive  method  of  learning  the  strength  of  A.  was 
to  drench  gunpowder  with  it,  set  fire  to  the  spirit,  and  if  it  in- 
flamed the  gunpowder  as  it  died  out  then  the  A.  stood  the 
test  or  proof,  and  was  called  proof-spirit  The  highest  con- 
centration possible  by  distillation  gives  90  per  cent,  of  A., 
still  leaving  10  per  cent,  of  water.  A.  is  used  medicinally, 
both  internally  and  externally.  The  more  common  form  for 
internal  use  is  brandy.  A.  boils  at  173°,  and  has  not  been 
frozen  by  any  cold  hitherto  produced.  Reduced  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  130°  A.  becomes  of  an  oily  and  greasy  consistence ;  at 
146°  it  assumes  the  a.spect  of  melted  wax;  and  at  166°  it  gets 
etill  thicker,  but  doe.s  not  congeal  at  the  lowest  attainable  tem- 
perature.    This  propeily  of  non- freezing  at  any  degree  of  cold 


to  which  the  earth  is  subjected  has  led  to  the  employment  of 
A.,  colored  red  by  cochineal,  in  the  thermometers  sent  out  to 
the  Arctic  regions.    It  acts  as  a  preservative  by  abstracting 
the  water  from  the  parts  it  touches.    It  is  highly  inflammable, 
its  combustion  yielding  only  carbonic  acid  and  water.    When 
mixed  with  water  heat  is  evolved,  and  a  condensation  takes 
place.     In  100  lbs.  of  A.  about  58  are  carbon,  13  hydrogen, 
and  84  oxygen.     Besides  the  A.  consumed  in  wine,  beer,  and 
spirits,  it  is  much  employed  in  pharmacy  and  in  the  arts. 
It  is  a  powerful  solvent  for  resins  and  oils,  and  hence  is 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  varnishes.    A.  in  a  concen- 
trated form  exerts  a  local  irritant  action  on  the  membranes 
and  tissues  of  the  animal  body.     It  is  well  known  that  dilute 
A.  in  contact  with  animal  matter  at    a    temperature    of 
from  60°  to  90**  undergoes  acetic  fermentation,  and  it  was 
maintained  by  Leuret  and  Lassaigne  that  a  similar  change 
took  place  in  the  stomach.     A.  is,  however,  for  the  most 
part  rapidly  absorbed  in  an  unchanged  state,  either  in  the 
form  of  liquid  or  vapor;   and  this  absorption  may  take 
pUce  through  the  cellular  (or  connective)  tissue,  the  serous 
cavities,  the  lungs,  or  the  digestive  canal.    It  is,  however, 
only  with  absorption  from  the  intestinal  canal  that  we  have 
to  deal  in  relation  to  man.    Almost  the  whole  of  this  ab- 
sorption is  effected  in  the  stomach,  and  it  is  only  when 
A.  is  taken  In  great  excess  or  is  mixed  with  a  good  deal 
of  sugar  that  any  absorption  bevond  the  stomach  occurs. 
The  rapidity  of  the  absorption    varies  according    to    cir- 
cumstances.    The    mode  of  action  of   A.  on  the    system 
and  the  various  phenomena  of  drunkenness  are  sufficiently 
described    in    the   article    iNToxicxnoN.    It  seems  to  be 
proved  beyond  all  doubt  that    "A.  stays  for  a  time    in 
the  blood ;   that  it  exercises  a  direct  and  primary  action  on 
the  nervous  centers,  whose  functions  it  modifies,  perverts,  or 
abolishes,  according  to  the  dose ;  that  neither  in  the  blood 
nor  in  the  expired  air  are  any  traces  to  be  found  of  its 
transformation  or  destruction;  that  it  accumulates  in  the 
nervous  centers  and  in  the  liver,  and  that  it  is  finally  dis- 
charged from  the  system  by  the  ordinary  channels  of  elimi- 
nation."    The    A.,   when  it    has    entered    the    blood,    is 
diffused  over  the  whole  organism,  remains  during  apparently 
different  periods  in  different  organs,  and  almost  immediately 
begins  to  escape.     The  fact  of  the  retention  and  accumula- 
tion of  A.  in  the  nervous  centers  and  liver  tends  to  throw  much 
light  on  the  special  diseases  of  drunkards.    The  action  of 
any  kind  of  alcoholic  drink  in  moderate  doses  is  that  of  a 
somewhat  rapid  stimulant    The  bodily  and  mental  powers 
are  for  a  time  excited  beyond  their  ordinary  strength,  after 
which  there  is  a  corresponding  depression.    Although  the 
A.  which  is   introduced    into  Uie  system  cannot  act  as  a 
true  food  it  indirectly  takes  the  place  of  food  by  diminish- 
ing  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  system,  thus  rendering  less 
food  sufficient ,  a  fact  which  is  proved  by  chemical  experi- 
ments showing  that  less  carbonic  acid  and  urea  are  given  off 
when   A.  is  administered   in   moderation  than  when  it  is 
totally   withheld.    The  infiuence  of  an  excessive  dose  of 
A.  has  been  demonstrated   by    various   series  of   experi- 
ments on  animals,   and  unfortunately  by  many  observed 
cases  in  man.     If  a  poisonous  dose  of  A.  is  given  to  an 
animal  its  action  on  the  nervous  system  is  the  first  point  that 
is  noticed.     The  general  sensibility  becomes  more  or  less 
abolished,  and  the  animal  can  no  longer  see  or  feel.    Soon 
afterward  the  respiration  fails,  and  finally  the  circulation  is 
arrested  and  life  ceases.    As  cases  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  which  h  is  almost  impossible  for  non-professional 
persons  (the  police,  for  example)  to  distinguish  between  ex- 
treme drunkenness  and  certain  other  morbid  conditions,  as 
apoplexy,  concussion  of  the  brain,  and  opium-poisoning,  it 
may  be  practically  useful  if  we  lay  down  a  few  rules  on  this 
subject.    In  concussion  and  in  extreme  intoxication  there  is 
profound  coma  or  sleepiness;  but  i"  the  latter  case  the 
odor  of    the  breath  removes  all    diSiculty    of    diagnosis. 
The  most  difficult  cases  are  those  in  which  the  symptoms  of 
concussion  or  apoplexy  are  associated  with  an  alcoholic  odor 
of  the  breath ;  in  such  cases  the  head  should  be  most  care- 
fully examined  for  marks  of  violence,  and  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  obtain  a  history  of  the  case  from  those 
who  had  previously  seen  the  patient     In  poisoning  by  opium 
or  laudanum  the  peculiar  smell  of  the  drug  may  generally  be 
detected  in  the  breath,  (a  test  which,   however,  fails  if 
morphia  has  been  taken.)    In  poisoning  by  opium  the  face  is 
pale,  and  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  are  contracted;  while  in 
drunkenness  the  face  is  flushed,  and  the  pupils  are  gener- 
ally dilated.     Another  difference  is  this .  that  while  perfect 
remissions  are  rare  in  poisoning  by  opium,  in  poisoning  with 
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A.  the  patient  often  recovers  his  senses,  and  subse- 
quently dies.  A  sulphate  of  zinc  emetic  should  be  pre- 
scribed if  there  is  no  stomach-pump  at  hand;  and  coffee 
and  other  strong  stimulants  should  be  given. — The  action  of 
oxygen  on  A.  requires  a  brief  notice.  In  a  nearly  anhydrous 
state  A.  has  little  tendency  to  oxidation,  but  when  freely 
diluted  and  exposed  to  the  air  it  rapidly  becomes  oxidized 
into  acetic  acid.  This  conversion  is,  however,  not  a  direct 
one,  an  intermediate  compound,  termed  aldehyde,  being  first 
formed,  which  is  rapidly  oxidized  into  acetic  acid.  Chlorine 
and  A.  react  singularly  on  each  other — ^the  final  products 
being  hydrochloric  acid,  and  a  very  remarkable  colorless  oily 
fluid  of  a  peculiarly  penetrating  and  irritating  odor,  called 
chloral.  The  four  best  tests  for  discovering  the  presence  of 
A.  are — (1)  Its  hot  pungent  taste,  its  odor,  and  its  great 
volatility.  (2)  Absorbed  in  asbestos,  it  burns  with  a  pale 
blue  flame,  which  deposits  no  carbon  on  white  porcelain; 
and  when  burned  in  the  mouth  of  an  inverted  test-tube  con- 
taining a  few  drops  of  solution  of  baryta  it  produces  a  well- 
marked  deposit  of  carbonate  of  baryta — carbonic  acid  and 
water  being  the  products  of  its  combustion.  (3)  It  dissolves 
camphor.  (4)  It  sets  free  green  oxide  of  chromium  when 
boiled  with  a  few  drops  of  a  saturated  solution  of  bichromate 
of  potash  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid.  A.  is  of  a  double  use 
to  the  chemist,  inasmuch  as  it  furnishes  a  cleanly  and  valua- 
ble fuel  when  used  in  the  spirit-lamp,  and  possesses  re- 
markable solvent  powers  without  in  general  exerting  chem- 
cal  action  on  the  dissolved  substances.  It  dissolves  many  of 
the  gases  more  freely  than  water,  as,  for  example,  nitrous 
oxide,  carbonic  add,  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  cyanogen,  and 
the  hydrocarbons,  as,  for  instance,  ethylene.  Among  the 
mineral  substances  which  it  dissolves  may  be  mentioned 
iodine,  bromine,  boracic  add,  the  hydrates  of  potash  and 
soda,  the  chlorides  of  calcium,  strontium,  magnesium,  zinc, 
platinum,  and  gold,  the  perchloride  of  iron,  corrosive  subli- 
mate, the  nitrates  of  lime,  magnesia,  etc;  while  among 
organic  matters  it  dissolves  many  organic  adds,  bases,  and 
neutral  boiies,  resins,  soaps,  and  fats,  wluch  latter,  however, 
dissolve  more  freely  in  ether  than  in  A.  Alcoholic  solu- 
tions of  substances  used  in  medicine  are  called  tinctures. 

Al^coholism.  This  term  is  applied  to  the  diverse  patho- 
lo^cal  processes  and  attendant  symptoms  caused  by  the  ex- 
ces.nve  ingestion  of  alcoholic  beverages.  These  differ  if  a 
large  quantity  is  consumed  at  one  time  or  at  short  intervals, 
or  if  smaller  quantities  are  taken  habitually;  and  hence 
they  are  subdivided  into  those  due  to  (a)  Acute  and  (6) 
Chronic  A.  To  the  acute  forms  of  A.  belong  the  acute 
catarrh  of  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane,  rapid  coma, 
some  cases  of  delirium  tremens^  and  certain  special  forms 
of  acute  insanity;  whilst  to  the  chronic  class  are  referred 
the  prolonged  congestions,  the  fatty  and  connective  tissue 
degenerations  of  the  various  organs  and  tissues,  most  cases 
of  delinum  tremetu^  nervous  affections  of  slow  onset  and 
course,  and  the  cachexia),  which  in  varying  combinations 
atten  1  a  continuously  immoderate  consumption  of  A. 
Treatment. — In  acute  gastric  catarrh,  copious  draughts  of 
tepiJ  water,  followed  by  a  saline  purge  will  be  of  benefit. 
Delirium  tremens  must  be  treated  differently  in  the  young 
and  in  the  old.  In  the  first  attacks  in  young  subjects,  com- 
plete abstention  from  alcoholics,  milk  diet  and  moderate 
purgation,  with  bromide  at  night  if  subject  is  sleepless.  In 
older  cases  a  mild  purge  should  begin  the  treatment ;  light 
but  very  nourishing  food  should  be  given  at  short  intervals. 
IGlk,  beef-tea,  raw  Qsgs  beaten  up  with  milk,  strong  soups, 
etc.,  are  to  be  given  freely.  Sedatives  should  be  given  only 
with  great  caution,  but,  if  necessary,  a  full  dose  of  laudanum, 
80  to  40  drops  at  bed-time,  is  of  great  value.  In  Chronic  A. 
easily  digested  and  nourishing  foods  should  take  the  place 
of  the  stimulants.  Bitter  tonics,  such  as  nux  vomica, 
quinine  in  small  doses,  calumba  gentian,  with  carminatives, 
as  chloroform,  armoracia,  and  capsicum,  come  in  service.  If 
the  stomach  is  irritable,  alkalies,  carbonated  waters,  or  hydro- 
cyanic acid  will  be  found  useful.  In  long-standing  cases,  cod- 
liver  oil,  arsenic,  iron,  and  very  small  doses  of  opium  are 
found  of  ereat  benefit. 

Alooholoili'etry  is  the  process  of  estimating  the  per- 
oentage  of  absolute  alcohol  in  a  sample  of  spirits. 

Alco^ra,  a  town  of  Spain  in  the  prov.  of  Castellon,  11 
m.  N.-W.  of  Castellon.  Fruits,  pottery,  and  brandy  are 
exported;   pop.  6,600. 

Al'cottp  (Ahos  Bronson,)  an  Amer.  philosopher,  who  in 
early  life  showed  a  special  talent  for  the  instruction  of  young 
children.  His  system  was  denoimce<i,  however,  by  the  press, 
and  Mr.  A.  left  Boston  for  Concord,  Mass.,  where  be  gave 


his  attention  to  natural  theology  and  reform  in  education, 
diet,  and  social  institutions.  Returning  from  a  visit  to  En- 
gland (1842)  he  brought  with  him  two  friends,  one  of  whom, 
Mr.  Charles  Lane,  bwight  a  farm  near  Harvard,  Mass.,  and 
proceeded  to  found  a  new  community.  The  scheme  failed, 
and  Mr.  A.  thenceforward  devoted  himself  to  lecturing,  or 
rather  conversing,  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  theoretical 
and  practical.  His  personal  worth  and  his  originality  of 
thought  always  secured  him  a  respectful  hearing ;  he  grad- 
ually came  to  be  regarded  as  a  leader  among  the  tran- 
scendentalists,  but  in  later  yrs.  he  was  claimed  as  a  convert 
to  orthodox  Christianity.  He  published  several  books,  of 
which  Concord  DavSy  the  latest,  contains  his  personal  remi- 
niscences ;  b.  at  Wolcott,  Conn.,  1799,  d.  March  4,  1888. 

Al^COtt,  (Louisa  Mat,)  daughter  of  Amos  Bronson  A.,  a 
justly  famous  Amer.  authoress,  b.  in  Germantown,  Pa.,  1832. 
Her  first  volume  was  Flower  Fables^  published  in  1855. 
During  the  dvil  war  Miss  A.  was  a  volunteer  nurse  at  the 
South,  and  wrote  HospUcd  Sketcken  in  1863.  Little  Women 
was  published  in  1868,  and  was  followed  at  short  intervals 
by  Little  Men^  Work,  Rose  in  Blown,  Jo^s  Boys,  etc.;  d. 
March  6,  1888. 

Al'cott,  (William  Alexander,  M.D.,)  b.  at  Wolcott, 
Conn.,  1798;  d.  at  Aubumdale,  Mass.,  1869.  He  assisted 
in  editing  the  Juvenile  Rambler  and  the  Annals  of  Edu- 
cation,  and  was  identified  with  most  of  the  reforms*  in  edu- 
cation, etc.,  of  this  c.  He  wrote  a  number  of  books,  among 
them  The  House  I  lAve  Jn,  Young  Womefi's  Ghiide,  etc. 

Al'cove,  (Span,  alcoba,  which  is  derived  from  the  Arab. 
d'kauf,  **  a  tent,^')  an  architectural  term,  denoting  a  sort  of 
niche  or  recess  in  a  chamber  where  one  may  recline,  or 
where  a  bed  may  be  placed. 

Al'coy,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Alicante,  a  por- 
tion of  the  former  kingdom  of  Yalenda.  **  Here  is  made 
the  papd  de  htlo,  the  Lwrilo  defumar,  which  forms  the  en- 
tire demi-duodedmo  library  of  nine  tenths  of  Spaniards,  and 
with  which  they  make  their  ^^f/<M,  or  little  paper-cigars ; " 
200,000  reams  are  annually  made,  of  which  10,000  are  used 
for  writing,  10,000  for  packing,  and  180,000  for  the  cigar- 
ettes;  pop.  30^73. 

Alcndl^  l)llke  of,  (Manuel  de  Godoy,)  known  as  the 
"  Prince  of  Peace;"  b.  at  Badajos,  in  Spain,  1767;  at  the 
age  of  20  entered  the  king's  body-guard  at  Madrid,  and 
soon  became  a  favorite  of  the  weak  Charles  IV.,  as  well  as 
of  his  queen.  In  1801  he  led  the  Spanish  army  against  the 
Portuguese,  and  signed  the  treaty  of  Badajos.  In  1804 
he  was  made  generalissimo  of  the  Spanish  forces  on  sea 
and  land,  and  invested  with  unlimited  power;  d.  at  Paris 
1851. 

Arcoin,  or  Flac'COS  Albi'nilS,  the  most  distinguished 
scholar  of  the  8th  c,  the  confidant  and  adviser  of  Charle- 
magne, was  b.  at  York  about  the  yr.  736.  At  his  death  in  804 
he  left,  besides  numerous  theological  writings,  a  number 
of  elementary  works  on  philosophy,  mathematics,  rhetoric, 
and  philology  \  also  poems  and  a  great  number  of  letters. 

Alcy'one,  (Or.  Alkuone,)  one  of  the  Pleiades,  the  seven 
daughters  of  Atlas  and  Pleione.  (See  Pleiades.)  In  the 
star-cluster  called  the  Pleiades,  the  name  A.  is  given  to 
the  brighest  one,  Bta  Tauri,  the  Pleiades  being  a  part  of  the 
constellation  Taurus,  the  Bull. 

Alcyo^nilim,  a  genus  of  zoophytes,  the  type  of  a  family 
called  Alcyonidcey  belonging  to  the  class  Anihoxoa  and  order 
Asteroida,  and  consisting  of  a  polyp  mass  with  star-like 
pores  and  polypes,  which  protrude  when  undisturbed. 

Al'dan,  a  river  of  Siberia,  the  largest  tributary  of  the 
Lena ;  1.  1,300  m. 

Al'dan  MonntaixiS,  range  of  mountains  in  the  N.-E. 
part  of  Asia.  Highest  peak.  Mount  Kapitan,  4,200  ft.  above 
sea-level. 

Aldeb'aran,  (Arab,  ad  dabaran,  *'  he  that  follows,")  the 
bright  reddish  star,  Alpha  Tauri,  the  brightest  in  the  con- 
stellation of  the  Bull.  It  forms  a  part  of  the  V-shaped  figure, 
the  face  of  Taurus,  which  the  Greeks  called  the  Hyades,  (q.  v.) 

Al'degrever,  or  Aide  Qrever,  (Heinrich,)  engraver 
and  painter,  b.  1602  at  Paderbom;  was  living  in  1666. 
Formed  his  style  on  that  of  Albrecht  Durer,  but  was  not  his 
pupil.  He  is  chiefly  known  by  his  engravings.  Only  a  few 
paintings  can  be  safely  ascribed  to  him;  many  of  those 
bearing  his  name  are  copied  by  inferior  hands  from  his 
engravings. 

Al'deliyde  is  a  volatile  fluid  produced  by  the  oxidation  . 
and  destructive  distillation  of  alcohol  and  other  organic 
compounds.     Its    discoverer,    Dobereiner,    called    it    light 
oxygen  ether ;  its  present  term  is  an  abbreviation  of  alcohol 
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tUhydrogenUwny  its  compoution  being  represented  by  that  of 
alcohol  from  which  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  have  been 
abstracted.  It  is  thin,  transparent,  colorless,  very  inflamma- 
ble, burning  with  a  blue  flame,  and  having  a  sp.  gr.  of  0.8, 
a  bdling  point  of  about  7 10'',  and  a  pungent  suffocating 
odor. 

Al^dehydefl  are  a  class  of  organic  compounds,  inter- 
mediate between  alcohols  and  acids ;  the  ordinary  aldehyde, 
described  in  the  preceding  aiticle,  being  intermediate '  be- 
tween ordinary  alcohol  and  its  corresponding  acid,  namely, 
acetic  acid. 

Al^den,  (John,)  a  Mayifioicer  Pilgrim,  for  50  yrs.  magis- 
trate  of  Plymouth.  His  proposal  of  marriage  to  a  Puritan 
lady  on  behalf  of  Miles  Standish  and  its  result  form  the  subject 
of  a  poem  by  Longfellow ;  b.  in  England  1699,  d«  at  Dux- 
burv  1689. 

Al'den,  (Joskph,  D.B.,  LL.D.,)  an  Amer.  Cong,  divine, 
Pres.  of  Jefferson  Coll.  and  Principal  of  N.  Y.  State  Normal 
School :  b.  1807,  d.  1885. 

Al^den,  (XoAH,)  early  advocate  of  religious  freedom  in 
Mass.;  pastor  of  Baptist  Church  from  1766  for  80  yrs. 

Al^den,  (TiMOTHT,  D.D.,)  Cong,  divine,  founder  and  some- 
time Pres.  of  Allegheny  Coll.,  Pa, ;  b.  1771,  d.  1889. 

Al'den,  (Wiluam  L.,)  an  Amer.  journalist  and  author,  b. 
in  Mass.  1837 ;  he  was  for  many  yrs.  on  the  staff  of  the 
New  York  7lme»y  where  his  humorous  editorials  were  justly 
famous ;  he  has  also  been  a  constant  contributor  to  the  maga- 
dnea,  and  has  written  a  number  of  books  for  boys^  among 
which  are  The  Moral  Pirates,  The  Cruise  of  the  Ghost,  and 
J%e  AdoetUures  of  Jimmy  Brown.  In  1885  he  was  ap- 
pointed U.  S.  Consul-Gen.  to  Rome. 

Al^der,  (Alnus,)  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
Betulacea,  (regarded  by  many  as  a  sub-order  of  Amentticete,) 
The  genus  consists  entirely  of  trees  and  shrubs,  natives  of 
cold  and  temperate  climates.  The  gray  or  white  A.,  (A, 
ineana^  a  native  of  many  parts  of  continental  Europe,  espe- 
cially of  the  Alps,  and  also  of  N.  Am.  and  Kamtchjatka, 
differs  from  the  common  A.  in  having  acute  leaves,  downy 
beneath,  and  not  glutinous.  The  common  or  black  A.  (A, 
glutifhosa)  is  a  native  of  Britain,  and  of  the  N.  parts  of  Asia 
and  Am.  It  has  roundish,  wedge-shaped,  obtuse  leaves, 
lobed  at  the  margin  and  serrated.  The  bark,  except  in  very 
young  trees,  is  nearly  black.  It  succeeds  best  in  moist  soils, 
and  helps  to  secure  swampy  river-banks  against  the  effects 
of  floods.  It  attains  a  h.  of  80  to  60  ft.  Its  leaves  are 
somewhat  glutinous.  The  wood  is  of  an  orange-yellow  color, 
not  very  good  for  fuel,  but  affording  one  of  the  best  kinds  of 
charcoal  for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  upon  which 
account  it  is  often  grown  as  coppice  wood.  Great  num- 
bers of  small  A.  trees  are  used  in  Scotland  for  making 
staves  for  herring  barrels.  The  wood  is  also  employed  by 
turners  and  joiners;  but  it  is  particuUrly  valuable  on 
account  of  its  property  of  remaining  for  a  long  time  under 
water  without  decay,  and  is  therefore  used  for  the  piles  of 
bridges,  for  pumps,  sluices,  pipes,  oogs  of  mill-wheels,  and 
similar  purposes.  The  bark  is  used  for  tanning  and  for 
dyeing,  also  for  staining  fishermen's  nets.  It  produces  a 
yellow  or  red  color. 

Al^dermaa,  a  title  derived  from  the  A.-S.  ealdorman,  com- 
pounded of  ealdor  (elder)  and  man.  Whether  any  definite 
and  invariable  functions  were  connected  with  the  ancient 
rank  of  eaidorman  does  not  seem  to  be  very  clearly  ascer- 
tained. In  modem  times  Aldermen  are  officers  invested  with 
certain  powers  in  municipal  corporations.  The  corresponding 
title  in  Scotland  is  baillie. 

Al'demey,  (Fr.  Aurigny,  Lat.  AuAnia^  an  island  in 
the  English  Channel,  separated  from  the  coast  of  Normandy 
by  a  strait  about  7  m.  in  w.,  through  which  the  rem- 
nant of  the  French  fleet  escaped  after  their  defeat  at  La 
Hogue  in  1692.  The  1.  of  the  island  is  about  4  m.,  the  w. 
about  1^.  The  pop.  has  been  on  the  decrease  for  some 
time.  It  is  now  1,843.  A.  is  a  dependency  of  Guernsey,  and 
subject  to  the  British  crown. 

Al'dershot  Camp  is  a  permanent  British  military  camp, 
with  barracks  and  huts  instead  of  canvas  tents,  and  pro- 
vided with  all  the  appliances  for  a  military  school  valuable  to 
officers  as  well  as  to  privates.  A  dreary  waste  on  the  confines 
of  Surrey,  Hants,  and  Berks,  called  Aldershot  Heath,  was  pur- 
chased by  the  government  as  the  locality  for  the  camp.  The 
area  is  7,063  acres.  There  are  usually  from  10,000  to  15,000 
troops  at  the  camp.  A  thriving  town  (pop.  20,000)  has 
sprung  up  around  it. 

Aldlielin,  the  first  Abbot  of  Malmesbury  and  first  Bishop 
of  Sherborne,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  Englishman  who 


wrote  Latin  poetrv.  He  was  related  to  the  King  of  the 
West  Saxons ;  b.  656,  d.  709. 

Al'dine  Edi'tions,  the  name  given  to  the  works  that 
issued  from  the  press  of  Aldo  Manuzio  (Lat  Aldus  Manu- 
tius)  and  his  family  in  Venice,  (1490-1597.)  Recommended 
by  their  intrinsic  value,  as  well  as  by  their  lumdsome  exterior, 
they  have  been  highly  prized  by  the  learned  and  by  book 
collectors.  No  one  had  ever  before  used  such  beautiful 
Greek  types,  of  which  he  got  9  different  kinds  made,  and  of 
Latin  as  many  as  14;  d.  at  Rome  in  1597.  The  print- 
ing establishment  founded  by  Aldo  continued  in  active  opera- 
tion for  100  yrs. 

Aldobrandi'ni,  a  noted  Ital  family  which  contained 
many  distinguished  men;  among  them  were  Ippolito,  who 
became  Clement  VIII.,  Salvestro,  Tomaso,  and  Francesco, 
fl.  16th  c 

Al'drich,  (Hemrt,  D.D.,)  stanch  supporter  of  Protest- 
antism during  James  II.^s  reign,  musical  composer,  and 
Dean  of  Christ  Churoh  Coll.,  Oxford ;  b.  1647,  d.  1710. 

Al'drich,  (Xklson  W.,)  Amer.  statesman;  b.  in  R.  I. 
Nov.  6,  1841  ;  member  R.  I.  legislature  1875-76;  member 
46th  and  47th  Cong.;  U.  S.  Senator  1881,  and  reelected  in 
1886  and  1893. 

Al'drich,  (Thomas  Bailkt,)  Amer.  poet  and  editor ;  b. 
1836.  While  engaged  in  the  office  of  a  New  York  mei  ehnnt 
he  began  to  write  verses,  tlie  success  of  which  soon  induced 
him  to  enter  on  a  literary  career.  His  first  volume,  nilsicel- 
laneous  poems,  was  published  in  1855,  and  was  called  77i« 
Bells  ;  since  then  he  has  published  Babie  Bell,  several  other 
volumes  of  poems,  and  The  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy,  Mr.  A. 
has  been  an  industrious  contributor  to  our  best  periodical, 
and  was  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Home  Jofirtial  (1856- 
59)  and  £very  Saturday.  In  1881  he  became  editor  of  the 
Atlantic  Moutlily^  but  resigned  in  1890. 

Al'dridge,  (Ira,)  a  successful  Amer.  Negr^  tragedian ; 
b.  in  Md.  1804,  d.  1867. 

Aldrovan^dns,  (Ultsses,)  one  of  the  most  distinp^uislied 
naturalists  of  the  16th  c;  b.  at  Bologna  1522 ;  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  botany,  and  having  taken  his  degree  in 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Bologna  in  1553  he  was  in  the 
following  yr.  appointed  to  the  chairs  of  Philosophy  and 
Logic,  and  also  to  the  lectureship  on  Botany.  He  estab- 
lished the  Botanical  Garden  at  Bologna  in  1567.  He  was 
employed  many  yrs.  in  forming  a  museum  of  natural  history, 
which  he  finally  bequeathed  to  the  Senate  of  Bologna,  and  it 
became  the  foundation  of  the  splendid  public  museum  of  that 
city,  where  many  of  A's  specimens  remain  to  this  day ;  d.  1607. 

Ald'stone,  or  Alston,  sometimes  called  Alston  Moor,  a 
market  town  of  Cumberland,  Eng.,  contains  extensive  and 
very  productive  lead  mines,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Earls 
of  Derwentwater,  and  now  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty;  pop.  5,680. 

Ale  would  seem  to  have  been  the  current  name  in  England 
for  malt  liquor  in  general  before  the  intitxl action  of  hops. 
This  took  place  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  about 
the  yr.  1524.  As  the  use  of  hops  was  derived  from 
Germany,  the  German  name  of  malt  liquor,  {biet%)  beer,  was 
used  at  first  to  distinguish  the  hopped  liquor  from  ale,  the 
unhopped.  The  word  ale  had  in  all  likelihood  been  introduced 
by  the  Danes  and  other  Scandinavian  settlers — for  ol  (allied 
probably  to  oil)  is  still  the  name  for  malt  liquor  in  the 
Scandinavian  tongues — and  must  have  driven  out  the  beor  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  which  that  people  had  in  common  with 
the  other  Teutonic  nations.  As  now  used,  A.  signifies  a 
kind  of  beer  distinguished  chiefly  by  its  strength  and  the 
quantity  of  sugar  remaining  undecomposed. 

Alaan^dro,  (Girolamo,)  an  Ital.  cardinal;  librarian  of 
the  Vatican ;  sent  by  Leo  X.  to  Germany  as  an  opponent  of 
Luther;  b.  1480,  d.  1542. 

A-lee,  expressed  by  the  French  sous  le  vent,  or  "  under 
the  wind,"  is  a  maritime  term  applied  to  the  position  of  the 
helm  when  so  worked  as  to  bring  the  head  of  the  ship  to 
windward. 

Alemail^  (Mateo,)  a  Span,  novelist ;  b.  about  the  middle 
of  the  16th  c.  at  Seville ;  d.  in  Mexico  durinn;  the  reign  of 
Philip  III. 

Alemail^Ili,  (that  is,  **  all-men,")  the  name  of  a  military 
confederacy  of  several  German  tribes  which  began  to  appear 
on  the  Lower  and  Middle  Main  about  the  beginning  of  the 
8d  c.  Clovis,  King  of  the  Franks,  broke  their  power  in  496, 
and  made  them  subject  to  the  Prankish  dominion.  The  S. 
part  of  their  territory  was  formed  into  a  duchy,  called 
Alemannia.  The  name  of  Swabia  came  afterward  to  be 
applied  to  the  part  of  the  duchy  lying  £.  of  the  Rhine. 
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From  the  A.  the  French  have  given  the  name  of  Alie- 
matids  and  Alleniagne  to  Germans  and  Germany  in  general, 
though  the  inhabitants  of  the  N.  of  Switzerland  and  of  Alsace 
and  Swabia  are  the  proper  descendants  of  the  A. 

Ale'many,  (Joseph  Sadok,  D.D.,  O.S.D.,)  an  Amer.  pre- 
late; R.  C.  Bishop  of  Monterey  1850;  promoted  to  See  of 
Siin  Francisco  1853;  resigned  1884;  Bishop  of  Pelusium 
1885;  b.  1814,  d.  1888. 

Alembert,  d',  (Jka.n  lb  Rond,)  distinguished  mathema- 
tician and  writer  of  the  18th  c,  was  b.  in  Paris  1717.  He 
was  exposed  bj  his  mother  on  the  steps  of  the  church  of  St. 
Jean-le-Rond,  and  the  policeman  who  found  him  committed 
the  seemingly  dying  infant  to  the  care  of  the  wife  of  a  poor 
glazier,  thinking  it  too  weak  to  be  taken  to  the  depot.  The 
father,  without  publicly  avowing  the  child,  secured  to  him  an 
allowance  of  1,200  francs.  In  1741,  at  the  age  of  28,  he 
was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Two 
yra.  later  appeared  his  Treatise  on  Dynamice^  founded  on 
a  new  and  fertile  principle  which  makes  an  epoch  in  me- 
chanical philosophy.  It  reduces  all  the  laws  of  motion  to 
the  consideration  of  equilibrium.  Among  the  more  im- 
portant of  his  other  scientific  works  are  his  Theory  of  the 
Windn,  which  gained  the  prize  of  the  Academy  of  fiierlin, 
1746,  and  which  contains  the  first  conception  and  use  of  the 
Calculus  of  Partial  Differences ;  a  treatise  on  the  Preceanon 
of  the  EquinoxM^  giving  for  the  first  time  an  analjrtical 
solution  of  that  phenomenon,  as  well  as  of  the  nutation  of 
the  earth*s  axis;  EivMy  on  the  RenUance  of  Fluids^  1752; 
Researches  on  Some  Important  Points  in  the  System  of  the 
Universe^  1764  and  1756.  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia  offered 
him  the  presidency  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin  1752,  but  he 
declined  to  leave  France.  In  1762  Catherine  IL  of  Russia 
invited  him  to  undertake  the  education  of  her  son  with  a 
salary  of  100,000  francs ;  and  when  he  declined  she  wrote 
urging  that  to  refuse  to  contribute  to  the  education  of  a 
whole  nation  was  inconsistent  with  his  own  principles,  and 
inviting  him,  if  he  could  not  reconcile  himself  to  the  break- 
ing off  of  his  pursuits  and  friendships,  to  bring  all  his 
friends  with  him,  and  she  would  provide  both  for  £em  and 
for  him.  But  A.  remained  steadfast  When  the  grand 
duke  afterward  visited  Paris  he  good-humoredly  reproached 
A.  with  his  refusal ;  and  to  the  excuse  of  the  rigor  of  the 
climate  and  feeble  health,  the  prince  replied  with  the  compli- 
ment, **  In  truth,  monsieur,  it  is  the  only  false  calculation 
you  have  made  in  your  life."    D.  1783. 

AlemHlic,  (formed  by  the  Arabs  from  their  article  a/  and 
6r.  ambuL,  "a  g^oblet,")  is  a  form  of  still 
introduced  into  chemistry  by  the  alchemists. 
The  A.  has  been  entirely  superseded  by  the 
retort  and  receiver,  or  by  the  flask  attached 
to  a  Liebig*s  condenser. 

Alemte'jo,  or  Alente'jo,  a  prov.  in  the 
S.  of  Portugal;  area  9,431  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
367,169.  The  chief  towns  are  Evora,  (the 
cap.,)  Elvas,  Portalegre,  Beja,  Estremoz,  and 
Mertola. 

Alen'^on,  chief  town  of  the  Dept  of  Ome,  France,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Sarthe.  The  inhabitants  produce  excellent  woolen 
aad  linen  stuffs,  embroidered  fabrics,  straw-hats,  lace-work, 
artificial  flowers,  hosiery,  etc.  The  manufacture  of  point-lace, 
although  still  important,  is  not  carried  on  to  the  same  extent 
as  formerly ;  pop.  15,939.  The  old  Dukks  of  A.  were  a  branch 
of  the  royal  family  of  Valois,  and  were  descended  from  Charles 
of  Valois,  who  perished  at  the  battie  of  Crecy  in  1346. 

Alep^po,  a  town  in  the  N.  of  Syria,  cap.  of  a  Turkish 
vilayet  of  the  same  name,  between  the  Orontes  and  the 
Euphrates,  on  the  banks  of  the  little  desert  stream,  Nahr-eU 
Haleb.  It  is  a  telegraph  station  in  connection  with  Damascus 
and  Diarbekir,  on  the  Indo-European  line,  and  with  120,000 
inhabitants.  Formerly  it  supplied  a  great  part  of  the  East 
with  fabrics  of  silk,  cotton,  and  wool,  and  gold  and  silver 
stuffs ;  but  in  1822  an  earthquake  swallowed  up  two  thirds 
of  the  inhabitants  and  transformed  the  citadel  into  a  heap  of 
ruins.  The  plague  of  1827,  the  cholera  of  1832,  and  the  op- 
pression of  the  government  all  but  completed  its  destruction. 
It  was  once  the  center  of  Saracenic  power,  still  retains  much 
of  the  Arabic  character,  and  its  citizens  are  famed  through- 
out the  East  for  their  elegant  manners. 

Alesh^,  Russian  town,  in  the  Govt  of  Tauria,  8  m.  £. 
of  Kherson ;  pop.  8,484. 

Ale'sia,  a  town  of  ancient  Gaul,  the  siege  and  capture  of 
which  form  one  of  Caesar's  exploits.  Near  the  site  of  the 
bncient  A.,  W.  of  Dijon,  stands  the  modem  village  of  Alise, 
or  Sainte-Reine. 


AlemUo. 


idres'ka,  (Grkoory,)  political  poet  of  Roumania; 
b.  1812;  d.  1886. 

Alessan^dri,  (Basil,)  celebrated  poet  of  Roumania; 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  1859-60 ;  b.  1821 ;  d.  1890. 

Alessan^dria,  the  principal  fortress  and  town  of  the 
prov.  of  iJ^e  same  name  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  is  situated  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Bormida  and  Tanaro ;  pop.  30,7(U.  It 
was  built  in  1168.  Its  original  name  was  Caesarea,  but  it 
was  afterward  called  A.  in  honor  of  Pope  Alexander  IH, 
who  established  a  bishopric  in  it  The  town  has  frequentiy 
been  the  object  of  sanguinary  strife.  It  was  taken  and 
plundered  in  1522  by  Duke  Sforza,  besieged  by  the  French 
under  the  Prince  of  Conti  in  1657,  and  ti&en,  in  spite  of  an 
obstinate  resistance,  by  Prince  Eugene  in  1707.  After  the 
prostration  of  Austria  at  the  battle  of  Marengo  in  1800 
Bonaparte  concluded  an  armistice  at  A.  with  lus  enemies, 
and  it  was  the  head-quarters  of  Napoleon  IIL  and  Victor 
Emmanuel  in  1859.  At  present  the  citadel  is  one  of  the 
strongest  fortresses  in  Europe. 

Alessan^dria  Delia  Roc^ca,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the 
prov.  of  Girgenti ;  pop.  of  commune  6,214. 

Aleu'tiaSl  Islaiias,  is  the  name  of  a  group  of  about  160 
isUnds,  consisting  of  several  clusters,  which  belong  to  the 
U.  S.,  and  form  an  insular  continuation  of  the  N.  Amer. 
peninsula  of  Alaska  in  the  shape  of  an  arch  or  bridge 
between  the  former  continent  and  Asia.  They  separate  the 
Sea  of  Kamtchatka  from  the  Pacific,  and  naturally  subdivide 
themselves  into  five  groups  *  (1)  The  Komandorski  Islands ; 
(2)  The  Sasignan,  or  ^  Nearest "  Islands ,  (8)  The  Rat  Isl- 
ands; (4)  The  Andreianowski ;  (6)  The  Fox  Islands, 
among  which  is  Unimak,  the  largest  in  the  archipelaga 
The  islands  are  all  craggy,  and  have  a  desolate  appearance 
from  the  sea.  They  exhibit  traces  of  violent  internal  com- 
motion. Several  volcanoes  are  still  periodically  active.  The 
whole  chain  or  group  forms  a  connecting  link  between  the 
volcanic  range  of  the  W.  coast  of  Am.  and  Kamtchatka. 
The  islands  abound  in  springs  and  are  overrun  with  foxes, 
dogs,  and  reindeer,  while  the  coasts  swarm  with  fish,  seals, 
and  otters.  The  natives,  numbering  only  about  2,000, 
though  once  numerous,  are  variously  regarded  as  of  Asiatic 
or  Amer.  origin.  Their  occupation  is  hunting  and  fishuig 
Their  trade  is  chiefly  in  furs  and  fish,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal entrepdt  is  Alexandria,  in  the  island  of  Rojak. 

Ale'wife,  (Alosa  tyrannus^)  a  fish  of  the  same  genus  as 
the  shad,  which,  in  the  end  of  spring  and  beginning  of  sum* 
mer,  appears  in  great  numbers  on  the  E.  coast  of  N.  Am.,  and 
enters  the  mouths  of  rivers  to  spawn.  It  ascends  rivers  only 
as  far  as  the  tide  extends,  and  after  spawning  returns  to  the 
sea  in  the  middle  of  summer.  It  prefers  a  soft,  muddy  boU 
tom.  Its  length  is  not  more  than  12  in.  The  A.  is  called 
spring  herring  in  some  places,  and  yojtperau  by  the  French 
Canadians. 

Alezan'der  the  Great,  son  of  Philip  of  Macedon  and 
Olympias,  daughter  of  Neoptolemus,  b.  at  Pella  866  B.C. 
His  boyish  exclamation,  "  My  father  will  leave  nothing  for 
me  to  do ! "  indicated  his  early  and  lofty  ambition.  His 
education  was  committed  first  to  Leonidas,  then  to  Lysim- 
achus,  and  afterward  to  Aristotle.  This  great  philosopher 
withdrew  him  to  a  distance  from  the  court  and  instructed 
him  in  every  branch  of  human  learning,  especially  in  what 
relates  to  the  art  of  government,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
disciplined  and  invigorated  his  body  by  gynmastic  exercises. 
A.  was  16  yrs.  of  age  when  his  father  matched  against 
Byzantium,  and  left  the  government  in  his  hands  during  his 
absence.  Two  yrs.  afterward  he  displayed  singular  cour* 
age  at  the  battle  of  Chseronea,  (338  B.C.,)  where  he  over* 
threw  the  Sacred  Band  of  Thebans.  Philip,  being  appointed 
generalissimo  of  the  Greeks,  was  preparing  for  a  war  with 
Persia,  when  he  was  assassinated,  (336  B.C.,)  and  A.,  not 
yet  twenty  yrs.  of  age,  ascended  the  throne.  After  punishing 
his  father's  murderers  he  went  into  the  Peloponnesus,  and  in 
a  general  assembly  of  the  Greeks  he  caused  himself  to  be 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  forces  against  Persia,  and, 
having  appointed  Antipater  his  deputy  in  Europe,  prepared 
to  prasecute  the  war.  He  crossed  tiie  Hellespont  in  the 
spring  of  334  B.C.  with  30,000  foot  and  6,000  horse,  attacked 
the  Persian  satraps  at  the  river  Granicus,  and  gained  a  com- 
plete victory,  overthrowing  the  son-in-law  of  Darius  with  his 
own  lance.  Egypt  hailed  him  as  its  deliverer,  and  the  bat- 
tle of  Arbela  made  him  master  of  Asia.  The  victory  of 
Issus  placed  the  whole  of  Persia  in  his  power.  The  mar- 
velous successes  of  A.  now  began  to  dazzle  his  own  judgment 
and  to  inflame  his  passions.  He  became  a  slave  to  debauch- 
ery, and  his  caprices  were  as  cruel  as  they  were  ungrateful 
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In  a  fit  of  drunkennes.s,  and  at  tUe  instigation  of  Thais,  an 
Athenian  courtesan,  he  set  fire  to  Persepolis,  the  wonder  of 
the  world,  and  reduoed  it  to  a  heap  of  ashes.  Having  dis- 
eovered  a  conspiracy  in  which  the  son  of  Parmenio  was  im- 
plicated he  put  both  father  and  son  to  death,  though  Par- 
menio himself  was  innocent  of  all  knowledge  of  the  affair. 
In  329  he  penetrated  to  the  furthest  known  limits  of  north- 
em  Asia,  and  overthrew  the  Scythians  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jaxartes.  In  the  following  yr.  he  subdued  the  whole  of 
Sogdiana,  and  married  Roxana,  whom  he  had  taken  prisoner. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Oxyartee,  one  of  the  enemy's  cap- 
tains, and  was  said  to  be  the  handsomest  of  the  virgins  of 
Asia.  In  the  yr.  827  B.C.  A  proceeded  to  the  ccmquest  of 
India,  then  known  only  by  name.  He  crossed  the  Indus, 
near  to  the  modem  Attock,  and  pursued  his  way  under  the 
guidance  of  a  native  prince  to  the  Hydaspes,  (modem  Jelum,) 
where  he  was  oppo^  by  Porus,  another  native  prince, 
whom  he  overthrew  after  a  bloody  contest  Thence  he 
marched  as  lord  of  the  country  through  that  part  of  India 
which  is  now  called  the  Punjab,  establishing  Greek  colonies. 
As  he  was  returning  from  Eebatana  to  E&bylon  It  is  said 
that  the  Magi  foretold  that  the  latter  city  would  prove  fatal 
to  him ;  but  A.  despised  tbeir  warnings,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
advice  of  his  friends,  marched  to  B  ibylon,  before  reaching 
which,  however,  he  was  met  by  embassadors  from  all  parts 
of  the  world — Libya,  Italv.  Carthage,  Greece,  the  Scythians, 
Celts,  and  Iberians.  Here  he  again  occupied  himself  with 
gigantic  plans  for  the  future,  both  of  conquest  and  civiliza- 
tion, when  he  was  suddenly  taken  ill  after  a  banquet  and 
died  eleven  days  afterward,  82?  B.C.  He  diffused  the  lan- 
guage and  civilizatioD  of  Greece  wherevet  victory  led  him, 
and  planted  Greek  kmgdoms  in  Asia  which  continued  to 
exist  for  some  centuries  To  A  the  ancient  world  owed  a 
vast  increase  of  its  knowledge  in  geography,  natural  his- 
tory, etc.  He  taught  Europeans  the  road  to  India  and  gave 
them  the  first  glimpses  of  the  magnificence  and  splendor 
which  have  dazzled  and  captivated  their  imagination  for  two 
*   thousand  yrg. 

Alezan'ddT  L,  (Pavlovitch,)  Emperor  and  Autocrat  of 
All  the  Russian  (1801-1826,)  b.  1777.  With  a  humane  and 
benevolent  disposition  the  ^  Northern  Telemaque "  was  im- 
bued by  Labarpe  with  the  enlightened  pnndples  of  the  age. 
Prof  Kreft  Instmcted  him  in  experimental  physics,  and 
Pallas  in  botany  In  1798  he  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Karl  Ludwig,  Crown  Prince  of  Baden,  and,  on  the  assassina- 
tion of  his  father,  Paul,  on  the  24th  of  March,  1801,  suc- 
ceeded him  upon  the  throne ;  d.  1825. 

Alezan^der  n.,  Emperor  of  Russia,  b.  1818.  At  six- 
teen he  was  declared  of  age,  made  commandment  of  the 
Lancers  of  the  Guard,  hetman  of  the  Cossacks,  first  aide-de- 
camp of  the  emperor,  and  subjected  daily  to  a  life  of 
maneuvering,  reviewing,  and  imlitary  parade,  which  at  last 
seriously  injured  his  health.  It  is  said  that  he  witnessed 
with  regret  the  attitude  which  his  father  (Nicholas)  assumed 
toward  Europe,  and  that  be  disapproved  of  the  Crimean  War. 
On  his  accession  to  the  throne,  BCarch  2,  1855,  he  found  him- 
self  in  a  very  critical  position.  He  had  two  pai:ties  to  con- 
ciliate at  home— the  old  Muscovite  party,  blindly  zealous  for 
war,  and  the  more  peaceable  and  intelligent  portion  of  the 
nation.  He  pursued  a  course  calculated  to  encourage  both ; 
spoke  of  adhering  to  the  policy  of  his  ^*  illustrous  ancestors,** 
ami  at  the  same  time  concluded  peace.  He  sharply  rebuked 
the  corruptions  of  public  functionaries  and  severely  pun- 
ished some  as  a  warning  to  the  rest  Public  instmction  he 
placed  under  his  own  superintendence.  By  a  ukase  of  May 
27,  1856,  he  granted  to  all  Polish  exiles  permission  to  re- 
turn home ;  but  though  desirous  of  preserving  the  nation- 
ality of  Poland  he  would  not  have  it  separated  from  **  the 
great  Russian  family  **  The  grand  achievement  of  his  reign, 
however,  was  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs — 28,000,000  souls 
—by  a  ukase  of  March  a,  1861.  This  marks  an  epoch  in 
Russian  national  historv.  He  carried  on  wars  against  Bok- 
hara in  1866,  Khiva  in  1878,  and  Khokan  in  1875-76.  The 
czar  took  the  field  during  the  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey 
in  1877-78.     He  was  assassinated  1881.     See  Nihilists. 

Alexan'der  m..  Emperor  of  Russia,  second  8on  of  the 
preceding,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1881,  was  b.  1845.  He  was 
crowned  at  Moscow  1883.  He  died  in  1894,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  Nicholas  II. 

Alezan'der  I.,  King  of  Scotland,  a  younger  son  of  Mal- 
colm Ceanmor,  (Big-head,)  succeeded  his  brother,  Edgar,  in 
1 107,  and,  amid  incessant  disturbances,  governed  Scotland 
for  seventeen  years  with  great  ability ;  d.  at  Stirling  in  1124. 

Alezan^der  II.,  King  of  Scotland,  b.  in  1198,  succeeded 


his  father,  William  the  Lion,  in  1214.  He  early  dispkyed 
that  wisdom  and  strength  of  character  for  which  he  holds  so 
high  a  place  in  history  among  Scottish  kings.  A.  d.  of  fever 
at  Kerrera,  a  small  island  opposite  Oban,  on  the  W  coast  of 
Arsyleshire,  in  the  85th  yr.  of  his  reign. 

Alezan^der  m.  succeeded  his  father,  A.  11.,  on  the 
Scottish  throne  at  the  age  of  eight,  and  two  years  later,  in 
1251,  he  married  the  Princess  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of 
Henry  IIL  of  England.  Very  shortly  after  he  had  come  of 
age  his  energies  were  summoned  to  the  defense  of  his  king- 
dom against  the  invasion  of  Haco,  King  of  Norway,  (1268,^ 
who  claimed  the  sovereignty  of  the  Western  Isles.  In  at 
tempting  a  landing  at  Largs,  on  the  coast  of  Ayr,  the  Nor. 
wegian  prince  sustained  a  total  defeat,  and  A.  secured  the 
allegiance  both  of  the  Hebrides  and  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 
The  alliance  between  Norway  and  Scotland  was  strengthened 
in  1282  by  the  marriage  of  A.*s  only  daughter,  Margaret,  to 
Brie,  King  of  Norway.  This  princess  died  in  the  following 
yr.,  leaving  an  infant  daughter,  Margaret,  commonly  desig- 
nated the  Maiden  of  Norway,  whose  untimely  death,  on  her 
way  to  take  possession  of  her  throne,  was  the  occasion  of  so 
many  calamities  to  Scotland  In  1286,  while  riding  on  a 
dark  night  between  Burntisland  and  Kinghom,  A.  III.  fell 
with  his  horse  over  a  precipice  and  was  killed  on  the  spot 

Alezan'der  VI.,  (Borgia,)  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
eight  popes  of  this  name,  but  the  most  infamous  one  that 
ever  lived,  as  well  as  the  most  vicious  prince  of  his  age,  was 
b.  at  Valencia,  in  Spain,  in  1430  In  spite  of  his  talents 
and  his  love  of  art  and  science  he  disdained  no  means  of 
gratifying  bis  lust — not  even  perjury,  murder,  and  poii«on- 
ing.  His  own  name  was  Rodrigo  Lenzuoli,  but  he  assumed 
the  ancient  and  famous  one  of  his  mother's  family,  Borgia. 
He  had  five  children  by  Rosa  Vanozza,  a  woman  celebrated 
for  her  beauty,  two  of  whom  equaled  himself  in  criminality, 
Cesar  and  Lucretia.  A  was  made  a  cardinal  by  his  uncle 
Calixtus  III.,  and  on  the  death  of  Innocent  VIII.  was  ele- 
vated to  the  papal  chair,  which  he  had  previously  secured 
by  flagrant  bribery.  A  endeavored  to  break  the  power  of 
the  Italian  princes,  and  to  appropriate  their  possessions  for 
the  benefit  of  his  own  family.  To  gahi  this  end  he  em 
ployed  tiie  most  execrable  means  Under  his  pontificate 
Uie  censorship  of  books  was  introduced,  and  Savonarola,  the 
earnest  and  eloquent  Florentme  priest  who  had  advocated 
his  deposition,  was  condemned  to  be  burned  as  a  heretic. 
D.  1508. 

Alezan^der  Alexan'droTitch.,  Hon  of  Alexander  II.  of 
Russia.     See  Alkxandkr  III. 

Alezan^der  Balas.  noted  for  his  usurpation  of  the 
Syrian  throne,  rival  of  Demetrius  Soter,  lived  2d  c.  B.C. 

Alezan'der  John  I.,  Roumanian  prince ,  united  Walla 
chia  and  Moldavia :  forced  to  resign  1866;  b.  1820,  d.  187:^ 

Alezan'der  KSLmgeorgB'Tlich,  elected  first  Prince 
of  Servia  1842,  deposed  1858,  imprisoned  in  1871  on  sus- 
picion of  abetting  the  murder  of  bis  successor ;  b.  1806, 
d.  1888. 

Alezan'der  New'ski,  or  NeT'flki,  a  Russian  hero  and 
saint,  b.  at  Vladimir  in  1219  A.D.,  was  the  son  of  the  Grand 
Duke  JarosUv,  of  Novgorod.  He  received  the  surname  of 
Newski  on  account  of  the  splendid  victory  over  the  Swedes 
which  he  achieved  in  1240  on  the  Neva,  in  the  prov. 
where  St.  Petersburg  now  stands.  In  1248  A.D.,  on  the 
ice  of  Lake  Peipus,  he  defeated  the  Livonian  Knights  of  the 
Sword.  At  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1247,  he  became 
Grand  Duke  of  Vladimir,  when  Pope  Innocent  IV.  made 
a  diplomatic  attempt  to  reumte  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Churches,  and  with  this  view  sent  an  embassy  to  A.  X.  which 
proved  ineffectual.  To  the  end  of  his  life  he  remained  t  vas- 
sal of  the  Tartars  or  Mongols,  d.  1268  A.D.,  at  Kassimcow, 
and  the  gratitude  of  the  nation  perpetuated  his  memory  In 
popular  songs  and  even  canonizied  him.  Peter  the  Great 
honored  his  memory  by  building  a  magnificent  convent  oc 
the  spot  where  A.  had  fought  his  great  battle,  and  by  found- 
ing the  knightly  order  of  A.  N. 

Alexan^der  of  Hales,  (in  Latin,  Alexander  UalensU^) 
a  famous  theologian,  known  as  the  "  Irrefragable  Doctor ;" 
d.  1245.  He  attended  the  schools  of  Paris,  got  the  degree 
of  doctor,  and  was  a  noted  prof,  of  philosophy  and  the- 
ology there,  when  (1222)  he  suddenly  entered  the  order  of 
the  Minorite  Friars.  From  that  time  he  lived  the  life  ot  a 
studious  recluse.  His  chief  and  only  authentic  work  is  the 
Summa  l/niversa  TfieoloffUB.  He  refused  any  toleration  to 
heretics,  and  would  have  them  deprived  of  all  property ;  ab- 
solved subjects  from  all  obligation  to  obey  a  prince  that  was 
not  obedient  to  the  Church.     In  ecclesiastical  affairs,  also,  he 
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maintained  the  pope^s  authority  to  be  full,  absolute,  and 
superior  to  all  laws  and  customs. 

Alezan'der  Seve^ms,  a  Roman  emperor,  (222-235 
A.D.,)  was  the  cousin,  adopted  son,  and  successor  to  Helio- 

gibalus.  Although  a  pagan  he  reverenced  the  doctrines  of 
hristianitj  and  often  quoted  the  saying,  "  Whatsoever  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  so  also  to  them."  His 
first  expedition  against  Artaxerxes,  King  of  Persia,  was  hap- 
pily terminated  by  a  speedy  overthrow  of  the  enemy.  But 
during  one  which  he  undertook  against  the  Germans  on  the 
Rhine,  to  defend  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  from  their  in- 
cursions, an  insurrection  broke  out  among  his  troops,  headed 
by  Maximin,  in  which  A.  S.  was  murdered. 

Alezan^der,  (Archibald,  D.D.^)  Amer.  Presb.  divine, 
Pres.  of  Hampden  Sydney  Coll.  1796,  and  first  Prof,  in 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
1812;  b.  in  Va,  1772,  d.  1851.* 

Alezan^der,  (Barton  L.,) 
Brig. -Gen.  U.S. A.,  also  Senior 
Engineer  of  the  Pacific  Board  of 
Engineers  for  Fortifications;  b. 
in  Kv.  1819,  d.  1878. 

Alezan^der,  (James  Wad- 
dell,  D.D.j)  Presb.  preacher  and 
writer,  was  Prof,  at  Princeton, 
and  pastor  of  Fifth  Avenue  Presb. 
Church,  New  York;  b.  in  Va. 
1804,  d.  1859. 

Alezan^der,  (Joseph  Addi- 
aoN,  D.D.,)  son  of  Dr.  Archibald 
A.,  b.  in  Philadelphia  1809,  d. 
1860.  He  was  Prof,  in  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  and  author 
of  biblical  commentaries. 

Alezan'der,  (Nathaniel,) 
served  m  the  War  of  the  Revo- 
lution; M.  C.  1803-05;  Gov.  of 
N.  C.  1805-07  ;  b.  1766,  d.  1808. 

Alezan^der,  (WiLLiAM,)EaH 
of  Stirling,  poet  and  writer  of 
Scotland,  also  Sec.  of  State;  b. 
1580  d.  1640. 

Alezan^der,  (William,) 
called  Lord  Stirlino,  Amer. 
Revolutionary  officer ;  Maj.-Gen.; 
served  at  Long  Island,  German- 
town,  and  Monmouth ;  b.  in  New 
York  1726,  d.  1783. 

Alezan^den,  a  biennial 
plant  of  the  natural  order  Wm- 
Mli/ercgy  found  in  waste  ground, 
near  ruins,  etc.,  in  Britain  and 
the  S.  of  Europe. 

Alezan^dria,  daughter  of 
Christian  IX.  of  Denmark,  mar- 
ried Albert  Edward,  Prince  of 
Wales,  in  1868;  b.  1844. 

Alezan^dria,  a  port  of  entry 
on  the  right  or  Virginian  bank 
of  the  Potomac,  about  7  m.  below 
the  city  of  Washington,  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river.  Though 
A.  is  fully  100  m.  from  the  en- 
trance of  the  Potomac  mto  Ches- 
apeake Bay  it  is  accessible,  all 
the  way  from  the  sea,  to  the  larg- 
est vessels.  In  this  commanding 
position  with  respect  to  the  coast, 

A.  has,  since  1852,  facilitated  its  communications  with  the 
interior,  being  connected  by  a  branch  canal  with  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio,  and  by  a  branch  R.R.  with  the  Va.  Cen- 
tral R.R8.  have  also  been  opened  to  Leesburg  and  Washing- 
ton; pop.  14,389. 

Alexan^dria,  a  town  of  Dumbartonshire,  Scotland ;  pop. 
6,173. 

Alezau'dria  (called  Skanderieh  by  the  Turks  and 
Arabs)  was  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great  in  the  autumn 
of  the  yr.  832  B.C.  It  wa?  situated  originally  on  the  low 
tract  of  land  which  separates  Lake  Mareotis  from  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  about  14  m.  W.  of  the  Canopic  mouth  of  the 
Nile.  Before  the  city,  in  the  Mediterranean,  lay  the  island 
of  Pharos,  upon  the  N.-E.  point  of  which  stood  the  famous 
light-house,  (Pharos,)  and  which  was  connected  with  the 
inainUnd  hy  a  mole,  called,  from  its  length,  the  Heptasta- 


dium,  or  Seven  Furlong  mole,  thus  forming  the  two  harbors. 
The  plan  of  A.  was  designed  by  the  architect  Dinocrates,  and 
its  original  extent  is  said  to  have  been  about  4  m.  in  1.,  with 
a  circumference  of  15  m.  It  was  intersected  by  two  straight 
main  streets,  100  ft.  w.,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles 
in  the  middle  of  the  city.  Colonnades  adorned  the  whole 
length  of  these  streets,  which  were  in  general  very  regularly 
built.  The  most  magnificent  quarter  of  the  city  was  that 
called  the  Brucheium,  which  was  situated  on  the  E.  harbor, 
and  contained  the  palaces  of  the  Ptolemies,  with  the  Museum 
and  the  old  library,  the  Soma  or  mausoleum  of  Alexander 
the  Great  and  of  the  Ptolemies,  the  Poseidonum,  and  the 
great  theater.  Further  W.  was  the  emporium  or  exchange. 
The  Serapeion,  or  temple  of  Serapis,  stood  in  the  W.  divis- 
ion of  the  city,  which  formed  the  Egyptian  quarter  and  was 


The  Pharos  of  Alexandria. 

called  Rhacotis ;  a  small  town  of  that  nnnie  had  occu|  led  the 
site  before  the  foundation  of  A.  To  the  W.  of  the  city  lay 
the  great  Necropolis,  and  to  the  E.  the  race-cour.'-e,  I  eyond 
which  was  the  suburb  of  Nicopolis.  From  tl>c  tiiue  of  its 
foundation  A.  was  the  Greek  cap.  of  Egypt.  It.s  fopulution 
in  the  time  of  its  prosperity  is  said  by  Diodoru.<  to  have 
amounted  to  about  300,000  free  citizens,*and  if  we  take  into 
account  the  slaves  and  strangers  that  number  must  be  more 
than  doubled.  This  population  consisted  mostly  of  Greeks, 
Jews,  and  Egyptians,  together  with  settlers  from  all  nations 
of  the  known  world.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  A.  became  the  residence  of  the  Ptolemies.  They  made 
it,  next  to  Rome  and  Antioch,  the  most  magnificent  city  of 
antiquity  as  well  as  the  chief  seat  of  Grecian  learning  and 
literature,  which  spread  hence  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
ancient  world.     A.  had  reached  its  greatest  splendor  when  it 
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came  into  the  possession  of  the  Romans,  about  80  B.C. 
From  this  moment  its  prosperity  began  to  decline,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  removal  of  the  works  of  art  to  Rome,  the  mas- 
sacres of  Caracalla,  the  laying  waste  of  the  Brucheium  by 
Aurelian,  the  siege  and  pillage  of  the  dty  by  Diocletian,  and, 
lastly,  the  rising  prosperity  of  the  rival  city  of  Constantino- 
ple. The  strife  between  Christianity  and  heathenism  gave 
rise  to  bloody  contests  in  A.  The  Serapeion,  the  last  seat  of 
heathen  theology  and  learning,  was  stormed  by  the  Chris- 
tians in  389  A.D.,  and  converted  into  a  Christian  church. 
This  put  an  end  to  heathenism,  and  A.  became  henceforth  a 
chief  seat  of  Christian  theology,  and  continued  to  be  so  till 
it  was  taken  by  the  Arabs,  under  Amru,  638  A.D.  Its  con- 
quest by  the  Turks  in  868  A.D.  completed  the  destruction 
of  the  dty.  The  present  city  is  not  situated  exactly  on  the 
site  of  the  old  one,  but  is  chiefly  built  on  the  mole  called  the 
Heptastadium,  which  has  been  increased  by  alluvial  deposits 
till  it  has  become  a  broad  neck  of  land  between  the  two 
harbors,  of  which  the  £.  is  called  the  Xew  Port,  and  the  W. 
the  Old  Port  A.  is  connected  with  Cairo  by  rail  (continued 
to  Suez)  and  by  the  canal  of  Mahmoudie;  pop.  227,064. 
See  Egypt. 

Alezan'dria,  Russian  town  in  the  prov.  of  Ehei^on,  148 
VL  X.-E.  of  Kherson ;  pop.  10,434. 

Alezan'dxia,  village  and  bay  near  the  Thousand  Isl- 
ands, St.  Lawrence  River,  and  a  very  popular  summer  re- 
sort; pop.  1,128. 

Alezan'drian  Library.  This  remarkable  collection  of 
books,  the  largest  of  the  ancient  world,  was  founded  by 
Ptolemy  Soter,  in  the  city  of  Alexandria,  in  Egypt.  Even  in 
the  time  of  its  first  manager,  Demetrius  Phalereus,  a  banished 
Athenian,  the  number  of  volumes  or  rolls  already  amounted  to 
60,000 ;  and  during  its  most  flourishingperiod,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Zenodotus,  Aristarchus  of  Byzantium,  ApoUonius 
Rhodius,  and  others,  it  is  said  to  have  contained  400,000,  or, 
according  to  another  authority,  700,000.  The  greater  part  of 
this  library,  which  embraced  Uie  collected  literature  of  Rome, 
Greece,  India,  and  Egypt,  waa  contained  in  the  Museum,  in 
the  quarter  of  Alexandria  called  the  Brucheium.  During  the 
siege  of  Alexandria  by  Julius  Caesar  this  part  of  the  library 
was  destroyed  by  fire ;  but  it  was  afterward  replaced  by  the 
collection  of  Pergamos,  which  was  presented  to  Queen  Cleo- 
patra by  Mark  Antony,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  edu- 
cated Romans.  The  other  part  of  the  library  was  kept  in 
the  Serapeion,  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Serapis,  where  it  re- 
mained ^1  the  time  of  Theodosius  the  Great.  When  this 
emperor  permitted  all  the  heathen  temples  in  the  Roman 
Empire  to  be  destroyed  the  magnificent  temple  of  Jupiter 
Serapis  was  not  spared.  A  mob  of  fanatic  Christians,  led  on 
by  the  Archbishop  Theophilus,  stormed  and  destroyed  the 
temple,  together,  it  is  most  likely,  with  the  greater  part  of 
its  literary  treasures,  in  391  A.D.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
the  destruction  of  the  library  was  begun,  and  not  at  the  tak- 
ing of  Alexandria  by  the  Arabians  under  the  Caliph  Omar. 

Alexan^drine  Ag^.  After  liberty  and  intellectual  cul- 
tivation  had  declined  in  Greece,  Alexandria  in  Egypt  became 
the  home  and  center  of  sdence  and  literature.  The  time  in 
which  it  held  this  position  in  styled  the  A.  A.,  and  may  be 
divided  into  two  periods,  the  first  including  the  reigns  of  the 
Ptolemies,  from  323  to  30  B.C. ;  the  second,  from  SO  B.C.  to 
640  A.D.,  or  from  the  fall  of  the  Ptolemsean  dynasty  to  the 
irruption  of  the  Arabs. 

Alexan^drine  Fhilos^ophy.  This  was  characterized  by 
a  blending  of  the  philosophies  of  the  East  and  West,  and  by  a 
general  tendency  toeclectidsm,  as  it  is  called,  or  an  endeavor 
to  reconcile  conflicting  systems  of  speculation  by  bringing  to- 
gether what  seemed  true  in  each. 

Alezan^drines  are  rhyming  verses  consisting  each  of 
twelve  syllables  or  six  measures.  The  name  is  most  probably 
derived  from  an  old  French  poem  on  Alexander  the  Great, 
belonging  to  the  12th  or  13th  c,  in  which  this  measure  was 
first  used ;  according  to  others,  it  was  so  called  from  the 
name  of  one  of  the  authors  of  that  poem  being  Alexander. 
The  Alexandrine  has  become  the  regular  epic  or  heroic  verse 
of  the  French,  among  whom  each  line  is  divided  in  the  middle 
into  two  hemistichs,  the  sixth  syllable  always  ending  a  word. 
In  English  this  is  not  always  observed. 

Alexan^drine  School,  The,  was  distinguished  for  cult- 
ure of  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences,  which  here 
reached  a  greater  height  than  anywhere  else  in  ancient  times. 
As  early  as  the  8d  c.  B.C.  Euclid' had  here  written  his  great 
work  on  geometry.  The  astronomers  of  the  A.  S.  were  dis- 
tinguished from  all  their  predeces^^iors  by  their  setting  a:^ide 
all  metaphysical  speculation  and  devoting  themselves  to  strict 


observation.  For  about  4  c.  the  A.  S.  was  the  center  of  learn- 
ing and  science  in  the  andent  world.  Counting  from  its  ori- 
gin to  its  complete  extinction  it  lasted  1,000  yrs. 

Alezandro'pol,  Caucasian  town  with  extensive  fortifica- 
tions; pop.  22,670. 

Alexandrovgy,  a  town  in  the  S.  of  Russia,  the  cap. 
of  the  district  of  the  same  name,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Dneiper,  below  the  cauracts.  It  is  48  m.  S.  of  Ekater- 
inoslav,  is  fortified,  and  has  considerable  trade.  Inland  pro- 
ductions are  shipped  here  for  the  Black  Sea ;  pop.  4,601. 
There  are  various  other  towns  and  districts  of  the  same  name 
in  Russia,  the  most  important  of  which  is  in  the  Govt  of 
Vladimir;  pop.  5,810. 

Aldx'is  Alexan^drovitch,  Grand  Duke,  youngest  son 
of  Alexander  II.  of  Russia;  b.  1860. 

Alez'is  Comne'niu,  one  of  the  ablest  rulers  of  the  By- 
zantine Empire,  was  b.  at  Constantinople  in  1048.  He  was 
the  third  son  of  Johannes  Comnenus,  the  brother  of  the  Em- 
peror Isaac  Comnenus.  A.  C.  in  his  youth  gave  promise  of  the 
military  genius  which  he  afterward  manifested;  and  at 
length,  after  a  series  of  anarchic  reigns  of  brief  duration,  his 
soldiers  succeeded  in  elevating  him  to  the  throne,  while  the 
old  and  feeble  Nicephorus  Botaniates,  his  predecessor,  was 
obliged  to  retire  to  a  monastery.  Every-where  he  was  en- 
compassed with  foes,  yet  he  contrived  to  avoid  all  perils  and 
disgraces  by  the  wisdom  of  his  policy,  the  mingled  patience 
and  promptitude  of  his  character,  his  discipline  in  the  camp, 
and  his  humanity  on  the  throne;  d.  1118. 

Alexis  Michaerovitch,  the  second  Russian  czar  of 
the  House  of  Romanoff,  (b.  1629,  d.  1676,)  succeeded  his 
father,  Michael  Fedorovitch,  in  1646.  A.  M.  conferred  great 
benefits  on  his  countrymen  by  the  introduction  of  various  im- 
portant reforms  into  the  Russian  laws ;  he  ordered  transla- 
tions of  numerous  sdentific  works,  chiefly  of  a  military  nat- 
ure, into  Russian,  and  even  ventured  on  some  ecclesiastical 
changes.  In  his  private  character  he  was  amiable,  temper- 
ate, and  pious.  His  second  wife,  the  beautiful  Natalia  Na- 
rischkin,  was  the  mother  of  Peter  the  Great 

Alex'is  PetroMtch,  the  eldest  son  of  Peter  the  Great 
of  Russia,  and  father  of  Peter  II.,  b.  at  Moscow  1690.  Hav- 
ing  shown  himself  opposed  to  the  reforms  and  innovations 
made  by  the  emperor,  he  was  excluded  by  Peter  from  the 
line  of  succession  to  the  throne;  d.  1718. 

Alexins,  Saint,  a  hermit,  the  son  of  a  noble  Roman,who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Pope  Innocent  I.,  early  in  the  6th  c  At 
the  command  of  his  father  he  wedded  a  noble  damsel,  but 
immediately  fled  to  the  desert ;  returning,  he  devoted  himself 
to  a  life  of  charity,  and  only  divulged  his  identity  at  his 
death. 

Alfielri,  Cknmt,  (Yittorio,)  modem  Ital.  dramatic  poet, 
b.  in  Piedmont  1749.  At  Turin,  in  1772,  he  left  the  military 
service,  and,  renoundng  idleness  and  unworthy  amours,  de- 
voted himself  to  literary  occupation.  He  began  at  a  mature 
age  to  learn  Latin,  and  also  to  study  the  Tuscan  dialect,  for 
which  purpose  he  went  to  Tuscany.  On  his  journey  thither 
A.  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Cocirriss  of  Alrant,  (q.  v.,) 
to  whom  he  became  deeply  attached  and  to  whom  he  was 
privately  married.  D.  in  Florence  1808.  The  ashes  of  A. 
and  of  the  countess  repose  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Croce,  in 
Florence,  under  a  beautiful  monument  by  Canova,  between 
the  tombs  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Macchiavelli. 

Alfonsi^ne,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  prov.  of  Ravenna ; 
pop.  of  commune,  6,741. 

Alfon'so  nL,  sumamed  the  Great,  King  of  Leon,  Astu- 
rias,  and  Galicia,  b.  848  A.D.,  succeedcid  his  father,  Ordono 
I.,  in  866,  but  had  to  maintain  his  rights  by  force  of  arms ; 
d.  at  Zamora,  910. 

Alfon'so  I.,  earliest  King  of  Portugal,  was  the  son  of 
Henry  of  Burgundy,  conqueror  and  Count  of  Portugal ;  b.  in 
1110  A.D.,  and  being  only  two  yrs.  of  age  at  his  father^s 
death,  the  management  of  affairs  fell  into  the  hands  of  his 
ambitious  and  dissolute  mother,  Theresa  of  Castile,  from 
whom  he  was  compelled  fordbly  to  seize  it  on  attaining  his 
majority.  He  invited  to  his  land  the  Knights  Templar  and 
Knights  of  St  John,  and  established  the  orders  of  Avis  and 
St  Michael.  The  Portuguese  style  him  ^  ConquiMadoty 
(the  Conqueror,)  but  he  was  also  a  legislator,  establishing 
the  Cortes  of  Lamego  and  promulgating  a  code  of  laws  re- 
lating to  the  order  of  succession,  the  privileges  of  the  nobility, 
the  administration  of  justice,  etc. ;  d.  at  Coimbra  1 1 86. 

Alfon'so  VI.,  King  of  Portugal,  second  son  of  John  lY., 
was  at  first  destined  for  the  Church,  but  the  death  of  his 
elder  brother  in  1666  altogether  changed  his  circumstances. 
Being  then  a  minor,  the  government  of  the  kingdom  was 
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intrusted  to  his  mother,  Louisa  de  Guzman,  a  woman  of  great 
wisdoip  and  prudence,  who  felt  it  her  duty  to  retain  the 
power  in  her  own  hands  even  after  A.  had  reached  his  major- 
ity, for  the  sickly  and  dissolute  prince  displayed  little  aptitude 
for  business.  But  the  eourt  minions,  who  had  their  own  rea- 
sons for  wishing  him  to  rule,  urged  him  to  remove  his  mother 
from  her  office.  This  was  accomplished  in  1662.  In  1666 
A.  married  Maria  Frandsca  Elizabeth  of  Savoy,  who,  however, 
soon  conspired  with  his  brother  Pedro  against  him.  The 
plot  succeeded.  A.  was  seized  and  imprisoned  at  Cintra, 
where  he  died  on  the  12th  of  Sept,  1683.  Pedro  then  ob- 
tained the  throne,  and  married  the  widow  of  his  deceased 
brother. 

Alfon'BO  v.,  King  of  Aragon,  Naples,  and  Sicily,  (1416-68 
A.D.,)  received  the  surname  of  '*  the  Magnanimous  "  because 
on  his  accession  to  the  throne  he  destroyed  a  document  con- 
taining the  names  of  all  the  grandees  who  were  hostile  to 
him.  His  historical  importance  arises  from  his  having  brought 
southern  Italy  under  the  dominion  of  Aragon.  He  honorably 
distinguished  himself  by  his  patronage  of  letters ;  died  at 
Naples  1458. 

Alfm^BO  X.,  sumamed  "  the  Astronomer,"  "  the  Philos- 
opher," or  "the  Wise,"  {Fl  Sabio,)  King  of  Leon  and  Castile, 
b.  1228 ;  succeeded  his  father,  Ferdinand  ID.,  in  1202 ;  d.  at 
Seville  1284.  He  was  the  most  learned  prince  of  his  time, 
and  has  acquired  lasting  fame  through  the  completion  of  the 
code  of  laws  commenced  (though  this  is  disputed)  by  his 
father,  and  called  Leyot  de  ku  Partidaiy  which  in  1501  be- 
came the  universal  law  of  the  land.  There  are  still  extant 
several  long  poems  of  his,  besides  a  work  on  chemistry  and 
another  on  philosophy.  He  is  also  credited  with  a  history  of 
the  Church  and  of  the  Crusades,  and  is  said  to  have  ordered 
a  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Spanish.  He  sought  to  im- 
prove the  Ptolemaic  planetary  tables,  whose  anoiJ^es  had 
struck  observers  even  at  that  early  time.  For  this  purpose,  in 
1240  he  assembled  at  Toledo  upward  of  fifty  of  the  most  cele- 
brated astronomers  of  that  age.  His  improved  tables,  still 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Alphonsine  Tables,  were  com- 
pleted in  1252  at  the  cost  of  40,000  ducats — an  unprece- 
dented sum  to  be  expended  on  such  a  work  in  those  days. 

Alfon^SO  Xn.,  Khig  of  Spain,  b.  1867,  a  son  of  Queen 
Isabella;  proclaimed  king  Dec.  81,  1874;  married  1878 
Mercedes,  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Montpensier ;  widower 
the  same  year;  married  in  1879  Archduchess  Maria  Chris- 
tina of  Austria;  d.  Nov.  26,  1886. 

Al'fiyrd,  (Hxnbt,  D.D.,)  Dean  of  Canterbury,  a  biblical 
critic  of  the  highest  reputation,  and  a  poet  of  considerable 
genius,  b.  in  London  in  1810.  His  Greek  Testament,  which 
was  completed  in  1861,  occupies  the  first  rank  among  English 
editions.  Dean  A.  also  wrote  How  to  Stiidy  the  New  Testa- 
metU  and  a  Plea  for  the  Queen's  JEnglieh;  his  best  known 
poetical  work  is  The  School  of  the  Iteart,  and  other  Poems  ; 
d,  1871. 

Al'ford,  (John,)  benefactor  of  several  Amer.  colleges ;  b. 
1686,  d.  in  Mass.  1761. 

Al^fired,  sumamed  the  Great,  b.  at  Wantage,  Berkshire, 
Eng.,  in  849.  His  father  was  Ethelwolf,  son  of  Egbert,  King 
of  the  West  Saxons,  and  he  succeeded  to  the  crown  on  the 
death  of  his  brother  Ethelred,  at  the  age  of  28.  He  had  al- 
ready given  decisive  proof  of  high  ability  as  a  general  in  re- 
pelling the  incessant  incursions  of  the  Danes,  at  that  time  the 
most  terrible  warriors  m  Europe.  In  878  the  invaders  had 
completely  overrun  the  whole  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons. 
A.,  no  longer  able  to  collect  an  effective  army,  was  obliged 
to  seek  security  in  the  hills  and  forests,  and  for  some  time 
found  refuge  in  a  cowherd^s  hut  As  soon  as  the  people  be- 
gan once  more  to  arm  against  the  Danes  he  built  a  strong- 
hold on  an  elevation  or  island,  (still  known  as  Athelney,  i.  e., 
the  "  island  of  the  nobles,"  or  the  **  royal  island,")  amid 
the  marshes  of  Somersetsldre,  to  which  he  summoned  his 
faithful  followers.  From  this  fortress  he  made  frequent  suc- 
cessful sallies  against  the  enemy,  and  after  a  comparatively 
short  time  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  considerable 
army,  with  which  he  totally  routed  them  near  Edington,  in 
Wiltshire.  After  holding  out  for  some  time  in  a  stronghold 
to  which  they  had  retreated  the  invaders  capitulated.  A. 
accepted  hoel^es  and  their  solemn  oath  to  quit  his  territory 
of  Wessex  and  receive  baptism.  Their  king,  Godrun  or 
Guthrun,  was  baptized,  with  thirty  of  his  followers,  and 
proved  faithful  in  his  allegiance  to  A.  In  886  A.,  without 
any  formal  installation,  became  recognized  as  the  sovereign 
of  all  England,  a  title  to  which  he  had  proved  his  right  by 
the  roost  indisputable  of  arguments.  During  the  ensuing  yrs. 
of  peace  he  rebuilt  the  cities  that  had  suffered  most  during 


the  war,  particularly  London,  erected  new  fortresses,  and 
trained  the  people  to  the  use  of  arms ;  while  at  the  same  time 
he  encouraged  husbandry  and  other  useful  arts,  and  founded 
those  wise  laws  and  institutions  which  contributed  so  much 
to  the  future  greatness  and  welfare  of  England.  Of  his  po- 
litical institutions  little  is  known  beyond  the  fact  that  he 
compiled  a  code  of  laws,  divided  England  into  counties,  hun- 
dreds, and  tithings,  and  thoroughly  reformed  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  by  making  these  tithings,  hundreds,  etc.,  so 
far  as  was  practically  possible,  responsible  for  the  offenses 
committed  within  their  jurisdiction.  In  an  age  of  ignorance 
and  barbarism  A.  was  an  accomplished  scholar  and  a  zealous 
patron  of  learning.  No  prince  of  his  age  did  so  much  for  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  few  mcmarchs  at  any  time  have 
shown  an  equal  zeal  for  the  instruction  of  their  people.  A. 
died  in  901. 

Al^fired,  twp.  of  Me.,  contains  a  Shaker  village ;  pop.  1,080. 

Al'ga,  a  natural  order  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  clas» 
Oryptogamia  of  Lhinseus,  and  to  the  AcotyTedones  of  the  nat- 
ural system.  It  contains  a  great  number  of  species,  about 
2,000  being  known  and  described,  and  among  these  there  is 
a  great  variety  of  forms.  They  grow  for  the  most  part  in 
water,  some  in  fresh  and  some  m  salt  water,  but  some  also 
on  moist  rocks  or  ground,  while  others  are  frequently  found 
covering  the  glass  and  pots  of  hot-houses.  Some  species  oc- 
cur even  upon  diseased  animal  tissue.  They  are  most  nu- 
merous hi  still  or  stagnant  water  and  in  warm  climates.  Their 
structure  is  very  various ;  they  are  found  in  all  grades,  from 
the  little  microscopic  vesicle  to  the  great  sespweeds,  which 
ramify  like  trees. 

Alisrar^di,  (Alebsakdro,)  an  Ital.  sculptor,  b.  at  Bologna 
1602,  d.  1664;  ranked  next  to  Lorenzo  Bernini  among  Ital. 
sculptors  of  the  17th  c. 

Al^^Ot^ti,  Conntr  (Francksco,)  an  Ital.  author,  b.  at 
Venice  in  1712,  studied  in  Rome  and  Bologna,  and  when  21 
yrs.  old  published  in  Paris  a  work  entitled  Ifewtonianismo  per 
le  Dame,  which  was  the  basis  of  his  subsequent  reputation ; 
d.  1764,  at  Pisa,  where,  in  the  Campo  Santo,  Frederick  the 
Great  raised  a  mcmument  to  his  memory. 

Alfi^arOTil^la,  an  astringent  used  for  tanning  leather,  pre- 
pared from  the  Juffa  Martha,  in  S.  Am. 

Alfifar^Te,  the  smallest  and  most  southern  of  all  the  prov- 
hioes  of  Portugal,  lies  between  Andalusia  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  In  ancient  times  it  was  much  more  extensive.  It 
received  its  name  from  the  Arabs,  in  whose  language  A.  sig- 
nifies '*  a  land  lying  to  the  west"  It  was  a  Moorish  prov.  tOl 
1268,  when  Alpheus  III.  united  it  to  the  crown  of  Portugal 
as  a  separate  kingdom.  A.  has  an  area  of  1,878  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
204,087.     The  chief  town  is  Faro;  pop.  8,600. 

Algazzali,  (Abu-Hamed-Mohammed,)  a  prolific  writer  and 
teacher  of  Arabian  philosophy  in  Bagdad  and  Nishapoor,  b. 
in  Persia  1058  ;  the  date  of  his  death  is  uncertain. 

Al'gebra  is  a  branch  of  pure  mathematics.  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  Arabs,  who  iM  the  science  Al  gehr  wed  moka^ 
baia — i.  e.,  supplementing  and  equalizing — ^in  reference  to 
the  transposition  and  reduction  of  the  terms  of  an  equation. 
The  term  algebraical  is  generally  used  somewhat  vaguely  to 
denote  any  expression  or  calculation  in  which  signs  are  used 
to  denote  the  operations,  and  letters  or  other  symbols  are  put 
instead  of  numbers,  but  it  is  perhaps  better  to  restrict  the 
name  A.  to  the  doctrine  of  equations.  Literal  arithmetic^ 
then,  or  multiplying,  dividing,  etc.,  with  letters  instead  of 
Arabic  ciphers,  is  properly  only  a  preparation  for  A. ;  while 
analysis,  in  the  widest  sense,  would  embrace  A.  as  its  first 
part  The  oldest  work  in  the  West  on  A.  is  that  of  Dio- 
phantus  of  Alexandria,  in  the  4th  c.  A.D.  It  consisted 
originally  of  18  books,  and  contained  arithmetical  problems ; 
only  six  books  are  now  extant  They  are  written  in  Greek, 
and  evince  no  little  acuteness.  The  modem  Europeans  got 
their  first  acquaintance  with  A.,  not  directly  from  the  Greeks, 
but,  like  most  other  knowledge,  through  the  Arabs,  who  de- 
rived it  again  from  the  Hindus.  The  first  work  on  A.  after 
the  revival  of  learning  is  that  of  the  Minorite  friar,  Paciolo 
or  Luca  Borgo,  (Venice,  1494.)  Scipio  Ferreo,  in  Bologna,  dis- 
covered, in  1606,  the  solution  of  one  case  of  cubic  equations. 
Tartaglia  of  Brescia  (d.  1687)  carried  cubic  equations  still 
further,  and  imparted  his  discoveries  to  Cardan  of  Milan,  as 
a  secret.  Cardan  extended  the  discovery  himself,  and  pub- 
lished, in  1646,  the  solution  known  as  "  Cardan^s  Rule."  Lu- 
dovico  Ferrari  and  Bombelli  (1679)  gave  the  solution  of  bi- 
quadratic  equations.  A.  was  first  cultivated  in  Germany  by 
Christian  Rudolf,  in  a  work  printed  in  1624 ;  Stifel  followed 
with  his  A  rithmetica  Integra,  (N uremberg,  1 644.)  Robert  Re- 
corde,  in  England,  and  Pelletier  in  France,  wrote  about  1660u 
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Vieta,  a  Frenchman,  (d.  1605,)  first  made  the  grand  step  of 
using  letters  to  denote  the  known  quantities  as  well  as  the 
unknown.  Harriot,  in  England,  (1681,)  and  Firard,  in  Hol- 
land, (1683,)  still  further  improved  on  the  advances  made  by 
Vieta.  The  OeonUtrie  (16^1)  of  Descartes  makes  an  epoch 
fai  A.  Descartes  applied  A.  to  geometry,  and  was  the  first 
to  represent  the  nature  of  curves  by  means  of  equations. 

Aligroci^ras,  or  Alfi^si^ras,  a  town  in  Spain,  in  the  prov. 
of  Cadiz,  on  the  Gulf  of  Gibraltar.  A.  is  6  m.  from  Gibral- 
tar across  the  bay  or  gulf,  and  10  by  land ;  pop.  14,229. 

Al'g^nib,  (Arab,  aljanab^  "the  side,'')  the  star  Gamma 
Peffiui,  in  the  side  or  wing  of  Pegasus.  There  seems  to  be 
some  confusion  in  the  use  of  this  name.  On  several  star- 
charts  and  globes  the  name  A.  is  attached  both  to  Gamma 
Psgasi  and  to  Alpha  Persei,  and  it  has  also  been  attached  by 
some  to  Gamma  Persei,  perhaps  from  the  similarity  of  tlie 
constellation  names. 

Arger,(  Russell  Alex.,)  b.  inO.  1836;  admitted  to  the  bnr 
18&9  ;  removed  to  Mich,  and  engaged  in  the  lumber  business, 
amassing  a  fortune;  served  with  gallantry  in  the  civil  wur: 
Gov.  of  Mich.  1886-87;  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  G.  A.  R. 
1888 ;  appointed  Sec.  of  War  by  Pros.  McKinley  1897. 

Al'C^r,  (William  Rounsevillr,)  b.  in  Mass.  1822;  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  Coll.  1847 ;  Unit,  pastor  at  Roxbury, 
1848-65 ;  successor  of  Theodore  Parker  in  Boston  1869-73 ;  in 
New  York  1876-79  ;  at  Denver,  Colo.,  1880 ;  at  Portland,  Me., 
1881.     Author  of  sevei-al  volumes  on  ecclesiastical  themes. 

Alg^e^ria,  (Fr.  Algerie^  a  country  on  the  X.  coast  of  Africa, 
part  of  the  Turkish  Empire  till  1830,  and  now  a  Fr.  colony. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  E.  by 
Tunis,  on  the  S.  by  Sahara,  and  on  the  W.  by  Morocco.  The 
French  are  constantly  extending  their  boundaries  into  the 
Interior.  The  area  of  A. — including  that  of  the  Algerian 
Sahara,  now  practically  a  part  of  A. — is  293,669  square 
miles,   and    the    population    4,174,700.      The    chief    towns 
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are  Algiers,  Bona,  Constanline,  and  Tlemzen.  Upward  of 
6,000,000  acres  are  under  cultivation.  Phyiioal  Featnret.— 
A.  forms  a  part  of  the  N.  border  of  the  great  plateau  of 
North  Africa,  which  here  rises  from  the  sea  in  three  terraces. 
The  Atlas  Mountains  run  parallel  to  the  coast-line.  Behind 
these  a  vast  tract  of  heathy  plains,  called  the  Sebkha*^  inter- 
spersed with  salt-lakes,  stretches  S.  until  bounded  by  a  second 
chain  of  mountains  of  various  heights,  beyond  which,  again, 
lies  the  great  desert  of  Sahara,  extending  to  the  banks  of  the 
Niger.  The  plains  and  valleys  which  open  out  toward  the 
sea  in  the  N.  of  A.,  such  as  those  round  Bona,  Algiers,  Oran, 
etc.,  are  extremely  fertile,  abound  in  wood  and  water,  consist 
mostly  of  a  calcareous  soil,  and  are  well  adapted  for  agricult- 
ure. They  form  the  TV//,  which  was  once  one  of  the  grana- 
ries of  Italy.  There  are  no  rivers  of  any  importance  in  the 
entire  colony,  nothing  beyond  mere  coast-streams,  which  rise 
in  the  neighboring  Atlas.  The  largest  is  the  Shell f,  about 
230  m.  in  I.  With  respect  to  the  climate,  the  heat  in 
the  Tell  is  sometimes  very  great.  On  the  coast  it  is  mitigated 
by  the  sea-breeze,  and  among  the  high  mountains  of  the  in- 
terior the  winters  are  even  cold.  The  average  temperature  of 
Algiers  is  about  63"*  Fahr.  A.  is  not  unfrequently  visited  by 
the  nmooTiy  or  hot  wind,  called  by  the  Italians  sirocco^  and  by 
the  Spaniards  nolano.  Prodnotioni,  etc. — Iron,  lead,  copper, 
and  manganese  are  foun  1.  The  marble  of  Numidia  was  in 
requisition  in  ancient  times.  Extensive  forests  of  oak,  cedar, 
pine,  and  pistachio-nut  trees  cover  large  portions  of  the  coun- 
try, and  furnish  an  abundant  supply  of  timber  and  resin.  The 
cereals  and  the  olive  are  cultivated  in  the  Tell ;  and  the  oases 
of  Sahara  are  famed  for  their  dates.  The  domestic  animals  of 
A.  are  the  ox,  sheep,  the  goat,  and  the  camel ;  but  the  once  no- 
•ble  race  of  Numidian  horses  is  degenerated.    Four  languages 


are  spoken  in  A. :  the  Berber,  the  Arabic,  the  Turkish,  and 
the  Negro  dialects.  The  Berber,  which  is  the  most  ancient 
of  all,  has  a  variety  of  dialects,  and  is  spoken  by  all  the  Ka- 
byle  tribes.  It  possesses  no  literature  written  in  its  own 
alphabet,  Arabic  characters  alone  being  used.  The  Arabic  is, 
of  course,  an  importation  from  the  East,  and  has  borrowed 
expressions  and  idioms  from  the  various  native  languages  with 
which  it  came  into  contact,  but  its  differences  are  compara- 
tively slight.  The  Koran  is  the  great  bond  of  social  and 
religious  union.  Population  and  History. — The  population 
is  composed  of  a  few  Europeans ;  Kabyles  and  Arabs,  who 
compose  the  bulk  of  the  people ;  also  Moors,  Negroes,  and 
Jews.  The  Numidians  settled  in  the  E.  of  the  regency,  and 
the  Moors  (or  Mauri)  in  the  W.  Under  the  Romans  the  for- 
mer was  In  the  province  of  Africa,  while  the  latter  was  called 
Mauritania  Ciesariensis.  Like  the  rest  of  North  Africa  it  had 
then  reached  its  highest  prosperity.  It  had  numerous  cit- 
ies, which  were  principally  Roman  colonies.  But  its  conquest 
by  the  Vandals,  under  the  famous  Genseric,  about  440,  threw 
it  back  into  a  state  of  barbarism,  from  which  it  only  partially 
recovered  after  the  Mohammedan  immigrants  had  established 
their  dominion.  For  many  c.  A.  was  chiefly  a  nest  of 
corsairs.  Nothing  could  keep  these  wretches  from  piracy. 
They  ventured  as  far  as  the  North  Sea,  and  seized  all  ships  in 
their  course  not  belonging  to  any  of  the  Powers  who  sent 
them  tribute  or  presents,  as  was  done  by  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Portugal,  Spain,  Naples,  Tuscany,  and  Sardinia.  Nor  did 
even  treaties  avail  to  protect  European  vessels  at  all  times. 
The  Spanish,  the  Papal,  and,  in  particular,  the  German  ship- 
ping suffered  severely.  Meanwhile  the  internal  condition  of 
A.  continued  to  present  the  spectacle  of  a  cruel  pretorian 
despotism.  In  the  yr.  1817  the  power  of  the  janizaries  was 
greatly  weakened  by  the  skillful  tactics  of  the  dey,  AH. 
Upon  his  death  the  Moslem  dominion  was  terminated  by  a 
conflict  with  Fi-ance.  The  causes  of  the  conflict  were  vari. 
ous.  In  consequence  of  an  Insult  a  French  squadron  was 
sent  to  Algiers,  which  received  the  consul  on  board  and 
blockaded  the  city  June  12,  1827.  Six  days  after  the  dey 
caused  the  French  coral-fisheries  at  Bona  to  be  destroyed. 
For  three  yrs.  the  blockade  was  listlessly  carried  on ; 
but  in  April,  1830,  during  the  ministry  of  Polignac,  a  war- 
like manifesto  appeared,  and  a  month  later  a  fleet  sailed  for 
the  African  coast,  consisting  of  a  hundred  ships  of  war  and 
367  transports,  having  on  board  an  army  of  37,000  infantry, 
4,000  cavalr}',  and  a  proportionate  number  of  artillery,  under 
the  command  of  Lieut.-Gen.  Bourmont.  The  landing  was 
effected  under  trifling  opposition.  A  perpetual  skirmishing 
then  took  place  previous  to  the  bombardment  of  Algiers,  which 
commenced  on  July  4.  Next  day  a  capitulation  was  agreed  to. 
The  Turkish  soldiers  marched  out,  with  their  families  and  pri- 
vate possessions,  and  the  French  took  possession  of  the  place. 
The  imposition  of  French  laws  and  institutions  was  made  not 
in  the  wisest  spirit,  most  of  the  old  Turkish  regulation  being 
summarily  abrogated.  Besides  this,  the  natives  were  wounded 
in  their  most  susceptible  point:  their  mosques  and  burj-ing- 
grounds  were  frequently  desecrated  and  destroyed.  The  effect 
of  these  political  crimes  was  instant.  The  entire  province  deter- 
mined obstinately  to  resist ;  some  even  of  the  provincial  rulers, 
who  had  preWously  submitted,  now  appeared  in  arms  again. 
A  young  emir  at  last  appeared  upon  the  scene,  Abd-el-Kader, 
who  soon  became  the  rallying-point  of  the  Jad^  (holy  war,) 
which  the  Marabouts  had  begun  to  preach.  To  strengthen 
his  position  the  French  general,  whose  army  was  now  greatly  re- 
duced, made  a  treaty  with  the  Bey  of  Tunis ;  but  the  home  gov- 
emment  disapproving  of  it  he  was  recalled  in  consequence.  His 
successor.  Gen.  Berthezene,  having  achieved  nothing,  was  also 
speedily  recalled,  and  Lieut.-Gen.  the  Duke  of  Rovigo  ap- 
pointed to  the  command.  He  arrived  In  Algiers  on  Dec.  26, 
1831,  and  established  a  severe  and  relentless  system.  The 
most  peaceful  tribes  flew  to  arms,  and  the  French  were  at- 
tacked on  all  sides.  The  Emperor  of  Morocco,  who  secretly 
fomented  the  strife,  and  even  meditated  the  conquest  of  Oran, 
assisted  the  fierce  and  impetuous  Abd-el-Rader  in  his  designs. 
After  the  death  of  the  duke.  Gen.  Voirol,  a  man  exactly  the 
reverse  of  his  predecessor,  was  mKde  ad  interim  commander-in- 
chief.  He  attempted  to  improve  the  material  condition  of  A., 
but  was  vigorously  opposed  by  Abd-el-Kader,  who  at  last, 
however,  deserted  by  most  of  his  followers,  was  forced  to  sur. 
render  to  Gen.  Lamoriciere  at  the  close  of  Dec.,  1847.  Later 
A.  was  declared  to  be  a  permanent  possession  of  the  republic, 
but  attempts  were  continually  being  made  to  throw  off  the 
French  yoke.  Various  methods  of  government  were  tried 
without  success,  and  in  1860  Marshal  Pelissier  was  re-ap- 
pointed governor-general,  having  held  that  office  in  1861  for  a 
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short  time.  Pellssier  having  d.,  (1 864,)  Marshal  MacMahoo  waa 
appointed  to  succeed  him.  In  1865  Napoleon  HI.  journeyed 
to  A.,  and  on  March  5  issued  a  proclamation  in  which,  although 
explaining  to  the  Arabs  that  A.  must  continue  to  be  united  to 
Fiunce,  he  promised  to  maintain  their  nationality.  In  1870 
military  rule  was  abolished,  on  the  demand  of  the  European 
mhabitants,  for  all  districts  settled  by  them ;  a  civil  governor 
was  appointed  and  three  prefects,  who  administer  the  provinces. 
Six  deputies  represent  A.  in  the  French  National  Assembly. 
The  government  has  done  service  to  the  colonists  by  encour- 
aging the  formation  of  banking  companies,  etc.,  but  one  of  the 
greatest  benefits  conferred  has  been  the  boring  of  artesian  wells 
in  the  desert ;  the  first  was  begun  in  1 856.  A  number  of  Mo- 
hammedan schools  for  instruction  in  French  and  Arabic  have 
been  established,  and  are  regularly  attended  by  pupils  of  both 
sexes,  who  learn  to  read  and  write  in  the  French  language  and 
to  keep  accounts.  In  Algiers  itself  there  are  several  of  these 
schools  where  the  female  children  are  taught  sewing.  Thus 
proeress  is  real,  and  its  pace  accelerating. 

Al^he^ro,  or  Alg^he'ri,  a  sea-port  on  the  W.  coast  of  the 
island  of  Sardinia,  15  m.  S.-W.  from  Sassari;  pop.  10,5.S2. 

Algliem\  (Arab.  Al-Jezira^  *'the  island,'')  the  cap.  of  Al- 
geria, was  built  about  935  A.D.  by  an  Arab  chief.  It  rises 
from  the  sea-shore  up  the  sides  of  a  precipitous  hill  in  the 


Al^^a  Bay,  an  extensive  inlet  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  S.  coast  of  Africa,  being  intersected  by  the  parallel  of 
Cape  Town,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  8°  of  long.,  is  the 
harbor  of  the  £.  province  and  the  most  flourishing  sections  of 
the  colony.  It  was  the  landing-place,  in  1820,  of  the  first  Brit- 
ish emigration  to  this  once  Dutch  possession. 

Alg^r,  (Arab,  al  ghul^  "  the  ghoul,"  or  "  monster,")  the 
star  Beta  Persei^  in  the  head  of  Medusa,  which  Perseus  is  rep- 
resented as  carrying  in  his  hand ;  whence  the  name.  This 
star  is  remarkable  for  its  regular  changes  in  brightness.  Its 
period  is  about  69  hours,  and  during  about  60  of  these  it  re- 
mains steadily  at  about  the  second  magnitude.  In  the  re- 
maining 8  or  9  hours,  however,  it  sinks  to  about  the  fourth 
magnitude  and  then  recovers  its  former  brightness,  going 
through  the  change  very  uniformly  and  with  a  very  constant 
period.  It  has  been  known  so  long,  and  its  changes  of  light 
are  so  characteristic  of  a  small  number  of  similarly  changing 
variables,  that  they  are  always  referred  to  as  variables  of  the 
A.  type. 

Alig^n^qimis,  a  tribe  of  Amer.  aborigines.  The  A. 
formed  the  most  prominent  of  the  three  original  races  that 
the  French  found  in  the  great  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
They  were  then  the  lords  not  merely  of  the  best  part  of 
Canada,  but  of  much  adjacent  territory  to  the  N.  and  W. 


The  Alhambra. 


form  of  an  equilateral  triangle.  The  apex  is  formed  by  the 
Casbah,  the  ancient  fortress  of  the  dey^,  which  is  5(X)  ft.  above 
the  sea-level,  and  commands  the  whole  town.  The  base  is  a 
m.  in  1.  The  present  dty  may  be  regarded  as  divided  into 
two  parts :  the  old,  or  high  town,  and  the  new,  or  low  town. 
With  the  exception  of  some  mosques,  the  latter  consists  of 
wharves,  warehouses,  government  houses,  squares,  and  streets 
principally  built  and  inhabited  by  the  French,  while  the  former 
is  almost  wholly  Moorish  both  in  its  edifices  and  inhabitants. 
The  great  center  of  bustle  and  activity  in  A.  is  the  Place 
Royale,  a  large  oblong  space  in  the  town  planted  with  orange 
and  lime  trees,  and  surrounded  by  houses  in  the  European 
style.  Here  may  be  found  as  motley  a  crowd  as  anywhere  in 
the  world,  denizens  of  all  nations :  Arabs,  Moors,  Jews,  French, 
Spaniards,  Maltese,  Germans,  Italians,  etc.  The  streets  are 
reguUtr,  spacious,  and  elegant ;  some  of  them  as  handi<ome  as 
the  Parisian  boulevards,  and  adorned  with  arcades.  The 
shops,  too,  are  occasionally  very  good.  The  houses  are  in 
some  instances  five  stories  high,  which,  though  it  gives  a  mas- 
sive and  imposing  appearance  to  the  city,  is  yet  a  very  perilous 
innovation  in  a  pUoe  which  has  suffered  dreadfully  from 
earthquakes.  The  French  have  also  improved,  at  great  ex- 
pense and  labor,  the  port,  which  was  in  a  precarious  condi- 
tion. The  town  has  supreme  couits  of  justice,  a  chamber 
and  tribunal  of  commerce,  a  college  and  schools,  a  Catholic  ca- 
thedral and  several  churches,  a  French  Protestant  church,  a 
synagogue,  a  bazaar  for  the  exhibition  of  native  industry,  thea- 
ters, and  banks ;  pop.  82,585. 


At  the  present  day  the  A.,  as  well  as  the  Hurons  and  Iroquois, 
exist,  at  least  within  the  pale  of  settlement,  only  as  the  shadow 
of  a  mighty  name ;  being  chiefly  confined  to  several  miserable 
villages,  with  hardly  any  thing  of  civilization. 

Al^gren-Ussin^:,  (*TAGE,)a  Danish  statesman  and  lawyer; 
b.  1797,  d.  1870. 

Al£^naal^  (derived  from  the  Arab.  If  a«t7,  i.  e.,  the 
"  power "  derived  from  the  king,)  is  the  general  name  in 
Spain  of  the  officers  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  justice. 

Al  Ha^em-Ibn-AVta,  the  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khoras- 
san,  an  Eastern  impostor,  774-780.  • 

Alha'ma,  (Arab.  "The  Bath,")  a  town  of  Andalusia,  Spain, 
in  the  prov.  of  Granada,  with  mountains  m  the  background 
rising  to  the  h.  of  8,000  ft.,  was  a  famous  fortress  of  the 
Moors.  There  are  still  remains  of  the  Moorish  castle  and 
town  wall.  There  are  ruins  also  of  a  Roman  aqueduct ;  pop. 
8,0(8"), 

Alha'xna,  a  town  in  Murcia,  Spain,  is  celebrated  for  its 
warm  mineral  waters ;  pop.  6,298. 

Alham^ra  is  the  name  given  to  the  fortress  which  forms 
a  sort  of  acropolis  or  citadel  to  the  city  of  Granada,  and  in 
which  stood  the  palace  of  the  ancient  Moorish  kings  of  Gra- 
nada. The  name  is  a  corruption  of  the  Arabic  Kal-at  al 
hamray  "  the  red  castle."  It  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall 
more  than  a  mile  in  circuit,  studded  with  towers.  The  beauty 
of  some  of  its  courts  is  proverbial.  The  A.  takes  a  front  rank 
among  the  monuments  of  the  past,  but  until  of  late  vrs.  no 
measures  were  adopted  to  insure  its  preservation.     At  was 
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made  specially  interesting  to  Americans  by  Washington  Irv. 
ing,  (q.  v.,)  after  whom  one  of  the  towers  is  named. 

AlAanr^in  el  Oran^de,  a  town  in  Malaga,  Spain,  has  re- 
mains of  a  Roman  aqueduct  and  of  an  Arab  fortification ;  pop. 
6,814. 

Alia,  a  town  of  Sicily,  prov.  of  Palermo,  80  m.  S.-E.  from 
PalermOi  picturesquely  situated  on  the  crest  of  a  hill,  in  a 
mountainous  and  craggy  district,  near  a  torrent  called  the 
Fiurae  Torto ;  pop.  5,425. 

Alibaud^  (Louis,)  a  Fr.  fanatic,  notorious  for  his  attempt 
to  murder  King  Louis  Philippe,  for  which  he  was  put  to  death 
July,  1886. 

Ali-Bey,  a  Mameluke  chieftain,  Bey  of  Egypt  1757,  who 
aimed  to  restore  the  Egyptian  Empire,  but  was  defeated  and 
dethroned  by  a  trusted  general,  his  adopted  son ;  d.  1778. 

Alibi,  (Lat.  "  elsewhere.")  This  is  a  defense  resorted  to 
in  criminal  prosecutions,  when  the  party  accused,  in  order  to 
prove  that  he  could  not  have  committed  the  crime  with  which 
he  is  charged,  tenders  evidence  to  the  effect  that  he  was  in  a 
different  place  at  the  time  the  offense  was  committed. 

Alicaa^,  chief  town  of  a  prov.  of  the  same  name  in  Spain. 
The  prov.,  formed  of  parts  of  the  old  kingdoms  of  Valencia 
and  Murcia,  contains  483,050  inhabitants.  The  town,  one  of 
the  most  considerable  sea-ports  of  Spain,  is  strongly  fortified, 
has  40,155  inhabitants,  and  is  the  staple  place  for  the  products 
of  Valencia.  In  1881  the  town  was  besieged  by  the  Moors ; 
and  again  by  the  French  under  Asfeld  in  1709.  In  1878  it 
was  unsuccessfully  bombarded  by  the  Gartagenan  insurgents. 

Alica^ta,  or  Lica'ta,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  prov.  of 
Girgenti.  On  the  brow  of  a  hill  to  the  W.  of  the  town  is  the 
dismantled  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  that  in 
which  the  tyrant  PhaUtris  kept  the  brazen  bull,  his  celebrated 
instrument  of  torture.  A.  itself  is  generally  believed  to  stand 
on  the  spot  where  the  ancient  Phintias  was  buih  (280  B.C.) 
by  Phintias,  tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  after  he  had  destroyed 
Gela,  the  inhabitants  Oi  which  he  transferred  hither.  The 
place  and  immediate  neighborhood  were  the  scene  of  some 
memorable  battles  in  the  wars  between  the  Carthaginians  and 
Sicilians,  and  between  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans ;  pop. 
17,589. 

Alidade,  (Arab,  al-kaddt,  a  sort  of  rule,)  the  movable 
central  part  of  any  surveying  instrument  or  sextant,  which 
carries  the  telescope  or  index-glass  and  the  verniers  or  micro- 
scopes for  reading  off  the  arc  of  the  graduated  circle.  Also, 
formerly,  a  movable  frame  with  a  level,  called  the  A.  level, 
^hich  carried  the  microscope  for  reading  the  circle  of  a 
meridian-circle  in  fixed  observatories ;  but  this  construction 
is  no  longer  used,  the  microscopes  themselves  being  now  made 
either  fixed  or  movable  along  a  rigid  frame  which  is  made  as 
immovable  as  possible.  It  is  still  called  in  many  cases,  how- 
ever, the  A. 

Alien.  The  citizen  of  one  nation  when  resident  in  an- 
other, unless  naturalized,  is  an  A.    See  Naturalization. 

Ali-Ib-Abu-Tal'eb,  the  first  convert  to  Mohammedan- 
ism and  fourth  caliph,  was  the  bravest  and  most  faithful  fol- 
lower of  the  Prophet,  whose  daughter,  Fatima,  he  married. 
Being  made  caliph  in  the  place  of  the  murdered  Othman,  he 
was  victorious  over  the  rebels  in  ninety  engagements.  He 
took  prisoner  Ayeshah,  the  young  widow  of  Mohammed,  and 
his  own  greatest  enemy,  in  the  Battle  of  the  Camel — so  oalled 
because  Ayeshah  appeared  in  the  field  riding  on  a  camel.  A. 
was  murdered  by  a  fanatic  in  the  yr.  660.  He  was  buried 
near  Eufa,  where  a  monument  was  afterward  erected  to  him, 
to  which  his  votaries  still  go  on  pilgrimage,  and  which  caused 
the  building  of  the  city  Medjed  AIL  The  religious  sect  formed 
by  the  followers  of  A.,  called  Shiites,  has  spread  extensively 
under  that  name  in  Persia  and  Tartary.  The  descendants  of 
A.  and  Fatima,  called  the  Fatimites,  although  much  persecuted 
by  the  Ommiades,  have,  nevertheless,  ruled  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile  and  of  the  Tagus,  in  West  Africa  and  in  Sjrria. 

Aliment.    See  Food. 

AlimenVary  Ganal^  in  mammalia,  is  that  portion  of 
the  digestive  apparatus  through  which  the  food  passes  after 
mastication.  It  begins  below  the  base  of  the  skull,  passes 
through  the  thorax,  abdomen,  and  pelvis,  and  consists  of  the 
mouth,  pharynx,  esophagus,  stomach,  small  intestine,  and 
large  intestine. 

Al^imony,  an  allowance  made  to  a  wife  for  her  support 
and  maintenance,  to  be  paid  by  the  husband  either  pending  a 
suit  for  divorce,  in  which  case  it  is  called  temporary  A.,  or 
fixed  by  final  decree  in  her  favor,  as  permanent  A.  What 
amount  shall  be  given,  or  whether  any  shall  be  given,  is  in 
the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  governed  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.    Temporary  A.  may  be  allowed  to  a  wife 


(together  with  an  allowance  for  council  fees)  where  the  action 
for  divorce  is  against  her  as  well  as  when  it  is  brought  by 
her. 

Ali  Pasha^  one  of  the  most  ferocious  and  um^crupulous 
men  that  even  the  East  has  produced,  was  b.  at  Tepelen,  in  Al- 
bania, in  1741.  It  is  said  that,  having  accidentally  die^covered 
a  chest  of  gold,  he  raised  an  army  of  2,000  men,  gained  his 
first  victory,  and  entered  Tepelen  in  triumph.  On  the  very 
day  of  his  return  he  murdered  his  brother  and  then  imprisoned 
his  mother  in  the  harem  on  a  charge  of  poisoning  him,  where 
she  soon  after  died.  Shortly  after  this  he  acquired  a  high 
reputation  as  a  soldier,  and  did  such  good  service  to  the  Turks 
in  their  Austro-Russian  war  of  1787  that  he  was  named  Pasha 
of  TrikaU  m  Thessaly.  It  must  be  admitted  that  as  a  ruler 
he  displayed  many  excellent  qualities.  He  swept  his  old 
friends,  the  robbers,  from  the  mountain  roads,  incorporated 
them  into  military  troops,  quelled  the  wretched  factions  that 
prevailed,  and  every-where  introduced  order  in  the  pUce  of 
anarchy.    Put  to  death  1822. 

Alll^UOt  Part.  One  quantity  or  number  is  said  to  be  an 
A.  P.  of  another  when  it  is  contained  in  this  other  an  exact 
number  of  times  without  remamder. 

Alisma^oee,  a  natural  order  of  monocotyledonous  plants, 
either  floating  in  water  or  growing  in  swamps.  There  are  about 
fifty  known  species,  including  the  natural  order  Jttncaginece^ 
which  is  very  nearly  allied,  and  is  included  in  this  by  some 
botanists.  The  species  of  both  orders  are  chiefly  natives  of 
the  northern  parts  of  the  world.  Water  plantain  (Aliftma 
plantoj^o)  is  a  common  plant  in  stagnant  waters. 

Ali^SO,  Roman  fortification,  built  by  Drusus  at  the  conflu- 
ence  of  the  Eliso  and  Lippe  Rivers. 

Allison,  (Archibald,)  an  Anglican  divine,  b.  in  Edinburgh 
1767.  He  is  principally  known  by  his  Enaays  on  the  Nature 
and  PrincipUn  of  TatU  ;  d.  1889. 

Allison,  (Sir  Archibald,  D.C.L.,  Bart.,)  b.  at  Kenley, 
Eng.,  1792,  d.  near  Glasgow  1867.  He  studied  law,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1814,  and  occupied  subsequently 
prominent  legal  positions.  He  was  a  writer  on  law,  politics, 
and  literature.  His  chief  work,  however,  is  The  History  of 
Europe  during  the  French  Revolutiony  which  was  exceedingly 
popular,  although  strongly  tinged  by  the  political  views  of  the 
author,  he  being  a  stanch  Tory.  It  passed  through  many 
editions,  and  was  translated  into  sevend  languages,  including 
Arabic  and  HindustanL  It  was  subsequently  contmued  to 
the  accession  of  Louis  Napoleon.  He  was  created  a  baronet 
in  1802. 

Allison,  (William  Pultenit,  M.D.,)  political  economist, 
physician,  and  Prof,  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Uni- 
versitv  of  Edinburgh;  b.  1790,  d.  1869. 

Allwal^  a  village  near  the  a  bank  of  the  Sutlej,  India, 
not  far  from  the  town  of  Lodiana,  India. 

Alis^arine,  discovefed  1824,  is  the  coloring  matter  found 
in  madder,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  when  dissolved  in 
acids  forms  red,  purple,  or  chocolate  dyes.  Very  little  A.  is 
found  in  the  living  madder-root ;  it  increases  in  quantity  by 
keeping.  Modem  chemistry  has  produced  it  artificially  from 
coal.  The  annual  consumption  of  madder  for  dyeing  purposes 
exceeds  $10,000,000. 

Al^kahest,  or  Al^cahest,  the  universal  solvent  of  the 
alchemists.    See  Alchemy. 

Al^kalies.  The  word  alkali  is  of  Arabic  origin,  kali  being 
the  name  of  the  plant  from  the  ashes  of  which  an  alkaline 
substance  was  first  procured.  The  name  now  denotes  a  class 
of  substances  having  similar  properties.  The  A.  proper  are 
four  in  number — potash,  soda,  lithia,  and  ammonia.  The  first 
three  are  oxides  of  metals ;  the  last  is  a  compound  of  nitrogen, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  and,  being  in  the  form  of  a  gas,  is 
called  the  volatile  alkali.  Potash,  being  largely  present  in  the 
ashes  of  plants,  is  called  the  vegetable  alkali ;  and  soda,  pre- 
dominating in  the  mineral  kingdom,  is  designated  the  mineral 
alkali.  The  alkaline  earths,  as  they  are  called — lime,  magnesia, 
baryta,  and  strontia — are  distinguished  from  the  former  by 
their  carbonates  not  being  soluble  in  water.  The  distinguish- 
ing property  of  A.  is  that  of  turning  vegetable  blues  green, 
and  vegetable  yellows  reddish  brown.  Blues  reddened  by  an 
acid  are  restored  by  an  alkali.  The  A.  have  great  affinity  for 
acids,  and  combine  with  them,  forming  salts  in  which  the  pecul- 
iar  qualities  of  both  alkali  and  acid  are  generally  destroyed ; 
hence  they  are  said  to  neutralize  one  another.  In  a  pure 
state  A.  are  extremely  caustic,  and  act  as  corrosive  poisons. 
Combined  with  carbonic  add,  they  are  used  to  correct  acidity 
in  the  stomach ;  but  the  injudicious  and  continued  use  of 
them  is  attended  with  great  evil. 

Alkalim^eter.    Commercial  potash  and  soda  always  con 
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tain  greater  or  less  quantities  of  foreign  substances,  such  as 
sulphate  of  potash,  oomraon  salt,  silicates,  oxide  of  iron,  wa- 
ter, etc.,  which  diminish  the  percentage  of  real  alkali  in  a 
given  weight.  It  is  important,  then,  for  the  manufacturer  to 
have  some  simple  and  ready  means  of  determining  the  pro- 
portion of  pure  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda  contained  in  any 
sample,  that  he  may  be  able  to  judge  of  its  value.  Ordinary 
chemical  analysis  takes  too  much  time.  The  A.  serves  this 
p  irpoae.  It  consists  of  a  graduated  glass  tube,  filled  with 
d.l  ited  sulphuric  acid,  and  containing  as  much  absolute  sul- 
p  I  uric  acid  as  would  neutralize  a  given  weight,  say  100  grains, 
3f  carbonate  of  potash.  One  hundred  grains  of  the  article  to 
be  judged  of  is  then  dissolved  in  water,  and  as  much  acid  is 
gradually  added  to  it  from  the  tube  as  to  neutralize  the  solu- 
tion— that  is,  teke  up  all  the  alkali.  The  application  of  colored 
tests  determines  when  the  neutralization  is  complete.  The 
purer  the  article  the  more  of  the  acid  will  be  required  ;  and 
if  the  tube,  which  is  divided  into  100",  has  been  emptied  to 
the  80th**,  the  impure  article  contains  80  per  cent  of  pure 
carbonate  of  potash. 

Al^kaloids  form  an  important  class  of  substances  discov- 
ered by  modem  chemistry.  They  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
namely,  natural  and  artificial.  The  natural  A.  are  found  in 
plants  and  animals,  and  are  often  designated  organic  bases. 
Those  obtained  from  plants  are  likewise  called  vegetable  al- 
kalies. They  are  composed  essentially  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  nitrogen ;  besides  which  the  greater  number  contain  oxy- 
gen.  The  A.  have  generally  an  energetic  action  on  the  ani- 
mal system,  and  hence  are  every  day  employed  in  small  doses 
as  medicine,  while  in  comparatively  large  doses  they  are  pow- 
erful poisons.  They  have,  although  in  a  low  degree,  the 
characteristic  alkaline  properties  on  vegetable  colors,  etc.; 
have  generally  a  bitter,  acrid  taste,  and  form  the  active  prin- 
ciples of  the  plants  in  which  they  are  found.  Such  are  mor- 
phia, codeine,  and  narootine,  found  in  opium ;  quinine  and 
cinchonine,  in  cinchona  bark ;  strychnine,  in  nux  vomica ;  hy- 
oscyamme,  in  henbane;  nicotine,  in  tobacco;  piperine,  in 
black  pepper;  caffeine  and  theine,  in  coffee  and  tea,  ete. 
The  animal  A.  are  few  in  number,  the  more  important  being 
urea,  found  in  the  urine  of  the  mammalia ;  and  creatine  and 
creatinine,  two  of  the  constituents  of  the  juice  of  flesh.  The 
artificial  A.  are  those  organic  bases  which  are  not  found  in 
any  known  plant  or  animal,  but  of  which  the  later  researches 
of  chemlste  have  contrived  to  form  a  large  number. 

Al'kaaet,  (Anehma^)  a  genus  of  pUwts  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Boraoinkji,  (q.  v.)  The  species  are  herbaceous, 
rough  with  stiff  hairs,  lanceolate  orelongato-ovate  leaves,  and 
spike-like,  bracteated,  lateral,  and  terminal  racemes  of  flowers 
which  very  much  resemble  those  of  the  species  of  MyotoH*, 
or  forget-me-not.  The  common  A.  (A.  offlcinalu)  grows  in 
dry  and  sandy  places  and  by  way-sides  in  the  middle  and  N. 
of  Europe.  The  evergreen  A.  (A.  sempervirena)  is  also  a 
native  of  Europe.  A.  tindoria^  to  which  the  name  A.  or 
alkanna  more  strictly  belongs,  is  a  native  of  the  Levant  and 
of  the  S.  of  Europe. 

AlkaD^na  {AUhentui)  is  the  name  given  to  a  coloring 
matter  prepared  from  the  leaves  of  Lavawrda  inermUy  and 
used  by  the  Oriental  ladies  to  give  a  red  color  to  their  nails. 
See  Henna. 

Alkin^di,  a  very  prolific  writer  on  philosophy  and  medicine ; 
b.  at  Bassorah  in  the  9th  c. 

Alkmaar^,  an  old  town  in  the  prov.  of  North  Holland,  in 
the  Netherlands,  situated  on  the  Holder  Canal,  20  m.  N.-N.-W. 
of  Amsterdam.  A.  is  said  to  export  more  cheese  than  any 
other  town  in  the  world ;  9,000,000  lbs.  annually  is  the  quan- 
tity specified ;  pop.  16,833. 

Al^  Breve.  In  old  music  the  breve,  |  o  |,  as  the  long- 
est note,  was  equivalent  to  our  semi-breve,  o ,  the  longest 
note  commonly  used  in  modem  music.  Consequently  the 
minims  anciently  used  were  equivalent  to  our  crotehets. 
Music  written  with  four  minims  in  a  measure  is  signed  A.  B. 

Allah  C*  worthy  to  be  adored '')  is  the  Arabic  name  of 
t'le  one  God  to  whose  worship  Mohammed  pledged  his  fol- 
lowers. The  notions  of  the  character  of  God  as  given  by 
Mohammed  in  the  Koran  bear  manifest  traces  of  Jewish  and 
Christian  influence,  and  are  much  superior  to  the  natural  su- 
perstitious and  impassioned  fancies  of  the  Orientals. 

Alla]Labad^  a  British  prov.  or  division  in  the  North-west 
Provinces  of  India,  situated  on  the  Ganges  and  Jumna.  The 
four  principal  towns  are  A.,  Shahzadpore,  Bhugeisur,  aud 
Adampore.  It  comprehends  the  districts  of  Cawnpore,  Fut- 
tehpore,  Humeerpore,  Calpee,  Banda,  and  A.;  1.  about  270  m.; 
w.  120;  area  18,746  sq.  m. ;  pop.  6,942,900.  It  comprises 
one  of  the  most  populous  and  productive  territories  in  India. 


Allahabad^  the  "City  of  God,''  since  1861  the  seat  of 
government  for  the  North-west  Provinces,  occupies  the  fork 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna.  The  situation  of  A. 
at  the  confluence  of  the  holy  streams  of  India,  besides  giving 
the  city  its  sacred  appellation,  has  rendered  it  a  much-fre- 
quented place  of  pilgrimage.  The  summer  of  1867  brought 
disaster  to  A.  On  the  6th  of  June  the  insurrection  which  had 
begun  at  Meerut  extended  itself  to  A.  Though  the  Europeans 
continued  to  hold  jthe  fort,  yet  the  mutineers  were  for  some 
days  undisputed  masters  of  all  beyond ;  and  between  the  rav- 
ages of  the  marauders  and  the  fire  of  the  garrison  the  city 
soon  became  little  better  than  a  heap  of  blackened  ruins. 
Here  the  fiery  Neill  entered  on  his  brief  career  of  glory.  Here 
also  Lord  Canning,  after  the  close  of  the  mutiny,  distributed 
three  millions  sterling  in  presents  to  the  chiefs*  who  had  re- 
mained loyal.  The  inhabitants  number  175,246.  So  many 
poor  pilgrims  throng  the  city,  especially  at  the  time  of  the 
Great  Fair,  which  is  held  once  every  twelve  yrs.,  that  instead 
of  A.  the  natives  call  it  Fakirabad,  or  the  City  of  Beggars. 
A.  is  distant  from  Calcutta,  by  land,  496  m. ;  by  water,  808 
m.  in  the  rainy  season ;  by  water,  986  m.  in  the  dry  season. 
From  Delhi  it  is  distant  886  m. ;  and  from  Bombay,  by  the 
Jubbulpore  branch  of  the  East  Indian  R.R.,  840  m.' 

Allaman^da,  a  genus  of  plante  of  the  natural  order 
Apocynacea^  distinguished  by  a  6-parted  calyx  without  glands, 
a  funnel-shaped  corolla  with  ite  limb  campanulate,  and  the 
fruit  a  prickly  capsule.  Apoeynaeea  caihartica^  a  native  of 
the  West  Indies,  has  violently  emetic  and  purgative  proper- 
ties ;  but  in  small  doses  an  infusion  of  the  leaves  is  esteemed 
a  valuable  cathartic  medicine,  especially  in  the  cure  of  painter's 
colic.  All  the  species  are  natives  of  the  tropical  parts  of  Am. 

Allan,  (David,)  a  distinguished  Scottish  painter  of  domes- 
tic subjects,  in  which  he  was  the  forerunner  of  Wilkie,  was 
b.  at  Alloa  in  1744,  d.  1796. 

Allan,  (Sir  Huoh,j  b.  in  Scotland  1810;  proprietor,  with 
his  brother  Andrew,  of  a  line  of  ocean  steamers,  and  a  prom- 
inent supporter  of  Canadian  Pacific  R.R.  scheme.     D.  1882. 

AllflUi,  (Sir  William,)  a  distinguished  Scottish  historical 
painter,  b.  at  Edinburgh  1782.  In  1888,  on  the  death  of 
Mr.  George  Watson,  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  elected  him 
as  its  president,  and  on  the  death  of  Sir  David  Wilkie,  in 
1841,  he  was  appointed  limner  to  her  majesty  for  Scotland. 
He  was  at  the  same  time  knighted.  At  St.  Petersburg  he 
'received  a  commission  from  the  emperor  to  paint  a  'Urge 
picture  of  "  Peter  the  Great  teaching  Shipbuilding  to  his 
Subjects; "  it  was  exhibited  at  London  in  1846,  and  is  now 
in  the  imperial  Winter  Palace ;  d.  1860. 

Allan-Kardec^  (Hippolttk  Leon  Dbnizard,)  a  prom- 
inent spiritualist ;  b.  at  Lyons,  France,  1808,  d.  1869. 

AUan^tois,  a  delicate  membraneous  bag,  which  makes  its 
appearance  in  the  eggs  of  birds  during  incubation,  and  is  a 
provision  chiefly  for  the  aeration  of  the  blood  of  the  embryo 
or  chick.  It  sprouts  from  the  lower  part  of  the  intestine  of 
the  chick,  and  rapidly  enlarges,  so  as  almost  completely  to 
inclose  it,  lining  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  the  membrana 
putaminis,  the  double  membrane  which  is  immediately  within  - 
the  egg-shell.  It  is  covered  with  a  net-work  of  arteries  and 
veins,  corresponding  to  the  umbilical  artery  and  vein  of  mam- 
malia, and  the  aeration  of  the  blood  is  accomplished  by  the 
air  which  enters  through  the  pores  of  the  shell.  In  the  hu- 
man species  it  disappears  very  early,  only  a  minute  vesicle 
remaining. 

Allard^  (Jean  Francois,)  adjutant  to  Marshal  Brune,  b. 
in  1783.  After  the  murder  of  Marshal  Brune  A.  left  France, 
(1816,)  entered  into  the  service  of  Abbas-Mirza  of  Persia,  and 
afterward  went  to  Lahore,  (1820,)  where  he  engaged  in  the 
service  of  Runjeet  Singh,  by  whom  he  was  made  generalis- 
simo. The  July  revolution  brought  him  back  to  Paris,  where 
he  was  received  with  distinction,  and  was  made  French  charge 
d^affaim  in  Lahore.  In  the  battles  of  Runjeet  Singh  he  re- 
peatedly distinguished  himself,  and  d.  at  Peshawur  1889. 

Alleg^an^  a  thriving  town  of  Mich.,  at  the  head  of  nav- 
igation on  the  Kalamazoo  River ;  an  important  center  of  the 
lumber  trade ;  pop.  2,669. 

Allee^ha^nieB,  a  name  originally  limited  to  the  mount- 
ain-cradle of  the  river  next  mentioned,  but  often  popularly 
extended  to  the  whole  chain,  otherwise  called  the  Appala- 
chians, (q.  V.) 

AUeg^ha'ny,  a  river  which,  rising  in  the  N.  of  Pa.,  unites 
with  the  Monongahela  at  Pittsburg  to  form  the  Ohio ;  nav- 
igable  for  nearly  200  m.  above  Pittsburg,  whence,  by  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi,  navigation  extends  to  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico. 

AUeg^he^ny,  a  city  of  Pa.,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Alle- 
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ghany  River,  and  connected  with  Pittsburg  by  many  bridges. 
It  contains  a  large  variety  of  manufacturing  establishments, 
including  tanneries,  flour-mills,  extensive  iron  and  steel 
rolling-mills,  locomotive  works,  and  cotton  and  woolen  mills. 
It  has  many  churches,  theological  seminaries  of  the  Presb., 
United  Presb.,  and  Reformed  Presb.  Churches,  a  Catholic 
orphanage,  Avery  ColL  for  colored  persons,  and  is  the  present 
seat  of  the  Western  University.  It  contains  also  cemeteries, 
parks,  the  new  Riverside  Penitentiary,  a  soldiers*  monument, 
a  public  library,  an  excellent  market-house,  and  large  water- 
works. It  has  an  astronomical  observatory,  which  does 
an  extensive  work  of  time-distribution  to  the  neighboring 
cities  and  to  the  R.Rs.  centering  in  Pittsburg,  and  which 
has  become  famous  from  the  work  of  its  director,  Prof. 
Langley,  in  the  investigations  in  the  field  of  Radiant  Energy, 
(q.  y.)     Pop.  105,287. 

A^e^gianoe,  (Fr.  alU^eance^  from  Lat.  alliffo  or  cuUipo, 
"  to  bind  to,"  or  **  attach,")  says  Blackstone,  **  is  the  tie  or 
liffonten  which  binds  the  subject  to  the  sovereign,  in  return 
for  that  protection  which  the  sovereign  affords  the  subject." 
A.  is  of  three  kinds :  Natural  or  implied  A.^  which  every 
native  or  naturalized  citizen  owes  to  the  community  to  which 
he  belongs.  Expren  A,  is  that  obligation  which  arises  from 
an  expressed  promise,  or  oath  of  A.  Local  or  temporary  A. 
18  that  obedience  and  temporary  aid  due  by  an  alien  to  the 
State  or  community  in  which  he  resides.  LocaI  differs  from 
ihe  higher  kinds  of  A.  in  that  it  endures  only  so  long  as  the 
alien  resides  within  the  dominions,  whereas  natural  A.  is  per- 
petual, following  not  only  the  individual  himself,  but  his  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren.  By  the  law  of  England,  and  agree- 
ably to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  a  usurper  in  undisputed 
possession  of  the  crown,  or  king  defacto^  is  entitled  to  A., 
because  he  then  represents,  not  the  sovereign  whom  he  has 
dispossessed,  but  the  general  will  in  which  the  ultimate  sov- 
ereignty resides. 

iUlefi^or^ical  Interpreta^tioii  is  that  kind  of  interpre- 
tation by  which  the  literal  significance  of  a  passage  is  either 
transcended  or  set  aside,  and  a  more  spiritual  and  profound 
meaning  elicited  than  is  contained  in  the  form  or  letter.  The 
apostle  Paul  himself  allegorizes,  or  at  least  spiritually  inter- 
prets, the  history  of  the  free-bom  Isaac  and  the  slave-born 
Ishmael,  Gal.  iv,  24.  A.  I.  with  reference  to  the  O.  T. 
was  most  extensively  employed  by  Philo  Judseus,  a  Jew 
of  Alexandria,  and  a  contemporary  of  Jesus  Christ.  His 
writings  stimulated  the  allegorizing  tendencies  of  the  Alexan- 
drine school  of  Christian  theologians,  the  most  famous  of 
whom  are  Clemens  Alexandrinus  and  Origen.  The  latter 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  "  Scriptures  are  of  little  use  to 
those  who  understand  them  as  they  are  written."  He  main- 
tained that  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  was 
allegorical ;  that  Paradise  only  symbolized  a  high  primeval 
spirituality;  that  the  fall  consisted  in  the  loss  of  such 
through  spiritual  and  not  material  temptation,  and  that  the 
expulsion  from  the  Garden  lay  in  the  souFs  being  driven  out 
of  its  r^on  of  original  purity. 

Alleigory,  as  a  figure  of  rhetoric,  signifies  properly  the 
embodiment  of  a  train  of  thought  in  a  visible  form,  by  means 
of  sensible  images  having  some  resemblance  or  analogy  to  the 
thoughts.  A.,  therefore,  is  one  of  the  tropes,  for  it  involves 
a  transfer  of  meaning.  It  differs  from  metaphor  chiefly  in 
extent;  metaphor  is  confined  to  a  single  expression,  or  at 
most  to  a  sentence,  A.  is  carried  through  the  whole  represen- 
tation. It  is  not  abstract  ideas  alone  that  are  adapted  to  al- 
legorical treatment;  not  only  may  virtue  and  vice,  for 
instance,  be  personified  and  treated  allegorically,  but  real 
persons  may  be  represented  by  allegorical  persons.  We  find 
A.  in  use  from  the  earliest  ages.  Oriental  people  are  spe- 
cially fond  of  it.  As  examples  from  antiquity  may  be  cited 
the  comparison  of  Israel  to  a  vine,  in  the  80th  Psalm  ;  the 
beautiful  passage  in  Plato's  Phoedrtts^  where  the  soul  is  com- 
(iired  to  a  charioteer  drawn  by  two  horses,  one  white  and  one 
black,  the  description  of  Fame  in  the  4th  Book  of  the  jfJneid, 
Bunyan^s  PilgrinCs  Proffretut  is  perhaps  the  most  fully  carried 
out  A.  of  modem  times.  A.  is  not  confined  to  language,  but 
is  carried  into  painting  and  sculpture,  and  also  into  scenic 
representation — as  in  the  ballet  and  pantomime ;  the  consid- 
eration of  it  is,  therefore,  of  importance  in  the  fine  arts  gen- 
eralhr. 

Ailegri,  (Antonio.)    See  Correogio. 

AUe^gri,  (Greoorio,)  Ital.  singer  and  musical  composer. 
His  talents  were  entirely  devoted  to  sacred  music.  He  sang 
in  the  pope's  chapel,  and  wrote  a  famous  ^fiKerere\  b.  1580, 
d.  1652. 

Alle'gro,  the  fourth  of  the  five  principal  degrees  of  move- 


ment in  Mus.,  implying  that  the  piece  is  to  be  performed  Id 
a  quick  or  lively  style.  As  a  substantive  A.  is  used  as  the 
name  of  a  whole  piece  of  music,  or  a  movement  of  a  sym- 
phony, sonata,  or  quartet 

Allein,  or  Alleine,  (Joseph,)  Eng.  divine,  author  of 
Alarm  to  ike  Ufusonverted;  persecuted  and  imprisoned  as  a 
Nonconformist ;  b.  16SS,  d.  1668. 

Allemande,  the  name  of  a  dance  invented  by  a  French- 
man in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV. 

Allien,  (David  0.,  l>.l>.^  Amer.  Cong,  clergyman  and  mis- 
sionary to  India,  of  which  he  wrote  a  history ;  b.  in  Mass. 
1800,  d.  1868. 

Allen,  (Elizabeth  A.,)  whose  pen-name  was  "  Florence 
Percy,"  an  Amer.  poetical  writer ;  b.  1882. 

Allen,  (Ethan,)  famous  general  of  Revolutionary  times, 
of  great  valor  and  generosity ;  his  most  notable  exploit  was 
the  capture  of  Fort  Ticonderoga ;  b.  1787,  d.  1789. 

Allen,  (H.,)  officer  U.S.N.,  disting<iished  himself  in  the 
War  of  1812 ;  b.  in  R  I.  178^,  d.  in  battle  1818. 

Allen,  (Harrison,  M.D.,)  b.  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1841 ; 
appointed  Prof,  of  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Medical  ZooL 
in  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Pa.  in  1865 ;  in 
1867  elected  Prof,  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  in  Philadelphia 
Dental  Coll.;  also  Surgeon  to  Philadelphia  Hospital  and 
Sec.  of  Medical  Board.  A  deep  thinker  and  versatile  writer. 
Among  his  works  are  Outlinee  of  Comparative  Anatomtf  and 
Medial  Zoology^  published  in  1869,  and  his  large  quarto*  illus- 
tratied  System  of  Human  Anatomy^  published  in  1882. 

Allen,  (Ira,)  an  Amer.  general',  yoimger  brother  of  Ethan, 
and  a  prominent  citizen  of  Vt ;  bought  in  France  arms  for 
his  State,  but  was  captured  and  taken  to  England  on  a  charge 
of  furnishing  arms  to  the  Irish  rebels.  A  lawsuit  of  8  yrs. 
followed,  in  which  A.  was  successful.  A.  wrote  the  Natural 
and  Political  History  of  VermarU  ;  b.  1751,  d.  1814. 

Allen,  (Joseph  Henrt,)  b.  in  Mass.  1820;  was  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  Coll.  1840,  and  Divinity  School  1843 ;  Unit, 
pastor,  Roxbury,  Mass.,  1848-47  ;  Washington,  D.  C,  1847- 
50,  and  over  other  Unit,  churches  1 850-84  ;  one  of  the  ed- 
itors of  the  Christian  Examiner  1857-69 ;  lecturer  in  Har- 
vard Divinity  School  and  author  of  several  valuable  works. 

Allen,  (Philip,)  Gov.  of  R  I.  1851-58;  U.  S.  Senator 
1858-59 ;  b.  1785,  d.  1865. 

Allen,  (Richard,)  noted  as  the  first  Bishop  of  the  Afri- 
can M.  E.  Church,  consecrated  1816,  d.  1881. 

Allen,  (Robert,)  Brig.-Gen.  U.  8.  Volunteers;  senior 
Assistant  Quartermaster-Gen.  at  Washington ;  served  in  the 
Mexican  and  civil  wars;  b.  1812,  d.  Aug.  6,  1886. 

Allen,  (Samuel,)  Gov.  of  N.  H.  1691-99,  and  part  owner 
of  that  colony  ;  b.  1635,  d.  1705. 

Allen,  (Solomon,)  preacher  in  Mass.  and  major  in  the 
Revolutionary  War;  b.  1751,  d.  1821. 

Allen,  (Stephen,)  b.  1 767,  with  others  planned  the  intro- 
duction of  Croton  water  into  New  York  ;  d.  1 852. 

Allen,  (Stephen,  D.D.,)  clergyman,  M.  E.  Church,  formerly 
principal  of  Me.  Wesleyan  Seminary;  b.  1810,  d.  1888. 

Allen,  (Thomas,)  clergyman  and  chaplain  in  the  U.  S. 
army;  b.  1748,  d.  1810. 

Allen,  (William,)  U.  S.  Senator  for  0.  1887-49,  and 
Gov.  of  the  State  1874-75;  d.  1876. 

Allen,  (William,  D.D.,)  preacher  and  writer  of  New  En- 
gland ;  Pres.  of  Dartmouth  Coll.  1817,  and  of  Bowdoin  Coll. 
1820-89;  b.  1784,  d.  1868. 

Allen,  (William,  F.R.S.,)  a  chemist  of  London,  a 
Quaker  preacher  and  a  universal  philanthropist ;  b.  1770,  d. 
1843. 

Allen,  (William  H.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,)  teacher  of  various 
branches  of  knowledge  in  several  colleges ;  Pres.  of  Girard 
Coll.,  Philadelphia,  and  of  the  Amer.  Bible  Society ;  b.  in  Me. 
1808,  d.  18821 

Allen,  (William  Stickney,)  editor  of  Hie  Newburyport 
Herald 9Jid  of  the  St.  Louis  Republican;  b.  in  Mass.  1808, 
d.  1868. 

Allen,  B<^  of,  a  general  name  applied  to  a  congeries  of 
morasses  E.  of  the  Shannon,  in  King^s  Co.  and  County  Eil- 
dare,  Ireland,  comprising  about  288,500  Eng.  acres.  The 
depth  of  the  peat  found  in  them  is  about  25  ft 

Allentown,  a  city,  cap.  of  Lehigh  Co.,  Pa.,  on  elevated 
ground,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Lehigh  River,  51  ni.  from 
Philadelphia  and  36  from  Reading.  The  Lehigh  Valley  is 
rich  in  iron  ore  and  anthracite,  and  extensive  mining  has 
brought  A.  to  a  position  of  importance.  Its  settlement  was 
in  1 750,  when  the  first  house  was  built  by  William  Allen,  on 
land  received  by  grant  from  William  Penn.  It  was  originally 
called  Northampton,  the  name  being  changed  in  1838  in 
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honor  of  its  founder  and  first  settler.  The  city  is  well  laid 
out,  with  wide  streets,  is  lighted  by  gas,  and  contains  sev. 
eral  attractive  public  buildings.  Its  educational  facilities 
are  extensive,  including  Muhlenberg  Coll.  and  AUentown 
Female  ColL  There  are  national  banks,  savings  banks, 
daily  and  weekly  papers.  Pop.  25,228.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  population  is  "  Pennsylvania  Dutch,**  soiled,  speak- 
ing a  language  formed  of  various  native  dialects  with  an  ad- 
mixture of  English.  There  are  numerous  iron  foundries  and 
furnaces  in  and  near  A.,  and  it  is  said  that  one  tenth  of  all 
the  iron  manufactured  in  the  U.  S.  comes  from  this  district. 

Aller,  a  river  of  Ctermany,  tributary  of  the  Weser,  rising 
near  Magdeburg  and  flowing  N.-W.;  1. 160  m.    - 

AlleSton,  (Isaac,)  a  Plymouth  colonist  who  came  over  in 
the  first  voyage  of  the  Mayi^ieer^  and  became  a  merchant  of 
New  Amsterdam ;  b.  1688,  d.  1669. 

A1^3rxi,  (Edward,)  a  distinguished  actor,  the  contempo- 
rary and  friend  of  Shakespeare,  b.  1666,  d.  1626.  As  the 
founder  of  Dulwich  Coll.  he  f^laims  the  remembrance  of  pos- 
terity. A.  himself  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  college  as  mas- 
ter,  living,  with  his  wife  as  a  pensioner^  on  equal  terms  with 
the  sharers  of  his  bounty.  He  founded  numerous  alms- 
houses in  London. 

Allia,  a  small  stream  which  fell  into  the  Tiber,  11  m.  N. 
of  Rome.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Roman  army  by  the  Gauls  under  Brennus  in  887,  or,  accord- 
mg  to  others,  890  B.C. 

AUia^ceons  Plants  are  those  of  the  genus  Allium^  or 
others  nearly  allied  to  it  The  term  is  generally  employed  to 
denote  not  only  the  possession  of  certain  botanical  characters 
but  also  of  a  certain  smell  and  taste  resembling  garlic 

Alli'ance,  a  picturesque  and  thriving  town  of  Stark  Co., 
0. ;  contains  a  college  and  has  extensive  manufactures  and 
rolling-mills ;  pop.  7,607.     Important  R.Rs.  center  here. 

AUia^xia,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Cruet/- 
era.  It  is  familiarly  known  by  the  popular  names  of  Sauce- 
alone  and  Jack-by-the-Hedge. 

Alldbone,  (Samuel  Austin,  LL.D.,)  compiler  of  A  Crit- 
teal  Dictionary  of  Engliah  Literature  and  British  and  Am^- 
icon  Authors,  Living  and  Deceased,  from  the  Earliest  Accounts 
JO  the  Middle  of  ike  Nineteenth  Century,  and  other  valuable 
works  of  reference,  and  also  contributor  to  periodical  litera- 
ture: b.  in  Philadelphia  1816,  d.  1889. 

Allier^,  a  river  in  France,  a  tributary  of  the  Loire,  has  its 
source  in  the  water-shed  of  the  £.  of  the  Dept  of  Loz^re ;  L 
260  m. 

AHier',  a  dept  in  the  center  of  France,  has  an  area  of 
2,822  sq.  m. ;  pop.  424,882.  It  is  rich  in  minerals.  Mineral 
springs  are  found  at  Vichy,  Neris,  and  Bourbon-rAroham- 
bault  The  chief  town  is  Moulins.  At  Chantelle-le-Chateau 
are  the  extensive  ruins  of  King  Pepln^s  castle. 

Alli£;a^O]l,  from  a  Latin  word  signifying  **  to  bind  to- 
gether,** is  a  rule  in  arithmetic  which  teaches  to  solve  such 
questions  as  the  following :  8  lbs.  of  sugar  at  6c.  are  mixed 
with  6  lbs.  at  10c  ;  what  is  the  price  of  a  lb.  of  the  mixture  ? 
or:  In  what  proportion  must  sugar  at  6c  be  mixed  with 
sugar  at  10c  to  produce  a  mixture  at  S^.  ? 

Alligator,  a  genus  of  saurian  reptiles,  of  the  family  of 
Crocodilidte,  and  still  re- 
garded by  some  naturalists 
as  a  mere  sub-genus  of 
CrocodUus;  although  it  has 
recently  been  proposed  by 
eminent  scholare  to  consti- 
tute a  sub-family  of  AUiga- 
torieUsy  and  to  divide  it  into 
the  genera  Jacar^  Alliga- 
tor, and  Cayman.  The  As. 
differ  from  the  true  croco- 
dile in  the  shorter  and  flat- 
ter head  and  the  existence  of  cavities  or  pits  in  the  upper  jaw. 
They  frequent  swamps  and  marehes,  and  may  be  seen  basking 
on  the  dry  ground  during  the  day  in  the  heat  of  the  sun.  They 
have  great  strength  in  their  tails.  They  feed  chiefly  on  fish. 
The  females  lay  their  eggs,  20-60  in  number,  in  the  mud,  and 
leave  them  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  but  keep 
watch  over  the  spot  and  show  much  affection  for  their  young, 
many  of  which  fall  a  prey  to  the  old  males  and  to  vultures 
and  fishes.  There  are  several  species,  varying  from  2  to  20 
ft  and  upward  in  1.  Perhaps  the  most  fieree  and  dangerous 
is  that  found  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  U.  S.,  as  far  up 
the  Mississippi  as  the  Red  River,  Crocodilus  lucius.  In 
cold  weather  they  bury  themselves  in  the  mud,  and  become 
CO  torpid  that  they  may  be  cut  to  pieces  without  showmg  signs 
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of  sensibility ;  but  a  few  houre  of  brieht  sunshine  are  enough 
to  revive  them.  As.  are  not  easily  killed  except  by  a  shot  or 
blow  over  the  eyes.  The  flesh  is  eaten  by  Indians  and  Ne- 
groes. A  very  strong  leather  is  made  from  the  skin.  As. 
are  not  known  to  exist  in  any  quarter  of  the  world  except 
Am.,  in  which,  however,  true  crocodiles  are  also  found,  but 
among  the  fossils  of  the  S.  of  England  are  remains  of  a  true 
A.  (A,  Hantoniensis.)  The  origin  of  the  name  is  uncertain, 
but  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Portuguese 
lagarto,  a  lizard.    Cuvier  adopted  it  as  a  scientific  name. 

Allingham,  (Helen,  nie  Patbrson,)  Eng.  genre-painter, 
b.  1848,  at  Burton-on-Trent ;  she  is  the  wife  of  William  Al- 
lingham,  the  poet ;  she  works  in  oils  and  water-colors,  and  is 
well  known  as  a  designer  on  wood. 

Allioli,  (Joseph  F.,)  theologian  of  the  R.  C.  Chureh ; 
translated  the  Bible  into  German ;  was  prof,  at  Munich  and 
Canon  at  Ratisbon;  b.  at  Sulzbach  1798,  d.  1878. 

Alligon,  (Francis,  D.D.,)  Irish  Presb.  minister;  came  to 
Am.  1786,  and  was  for  many  yrs.  prof,  in  the  Philadelphia 
ColL;  b.  1706^.  1777. 

Allison,  (WiLUAM  B.,)  a  distinguished  Amer.  legislator, 
b.  in  0. 1829 ;  educated  at  Western  Reserve  Coll.  and  prac- 
ticed law  till  1867;  emigrated  to  la.;  served  in  the  civil 
war ;  was  sent  to  Congress  while  that  struggle  was  going  on, 
and  has  been  in  Congress  as  representative  and  senator  from 
that  time  to  the  present,  save  in  1872-73.  His  infiuenoe  has 
been  marked  on  the  financial  legislation  of  his  day. 

Allitera^tioil,  is  the  rhythmical  combination  of  the  same 
sound  in  accented  syllables.  In  Old  German,  Anglo-Saxon, 
and  Scandinavian  poetry  A.  took  the  place  of  rhyme  A.  has 
not  quite  disappeared  from  Icelandic  poetry  to  this  day.  Al- 
literative poems  continued  to  be  written  in  English  after  it 
had  assumed  its  modem  form ;  the  most  remarkable  is 
**  Piere  Plowman,"  a  poem  of  the  14th  c,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  specimen,  the  two  hemistichs  being  written  in  one 
line: 

3fero7  hlglit  tbat  maid,  I  a  meek  thing  wltbal, 
A  full  benign  burd,  |  and  buxom  of  speech. 

Even  after  the  introduction  of  rhyme  A.  continued  to  be 
largely  used  as  an  embellishment  of  poetry,  and  is  so,  though 
to  a  less  extent,  to  this  day : 

The  felr  breeze  blew,  the  white  /cam  /lew, 
The  /urrow  /oUowed  /ree. 

But  A.  is  not  confined  to  verse ;  the  charm  that  lies  in  it 
exercises  great  influence  on  human  speech  generally,  as  may 
be  seen  in  many  current  phrases  and  proverbs  in  all  lan- 
guages ;  e.  g,,  '*  life  and  limb,"  "  house  and  home,"  **  wide 
wears,  tight  tears,"  etc.  In  the  early  part  of  the  17th  c.  the 
fashion  of  hunting  after  As.  was  carried  to  an  absurd  excess; 
even  from  the  pulpit  the  chosen  people  of  God  were  addressed 
as  *'  the  chickens  of  the  chureh,  the  <parrows  of  the  >8)pirit, 
and  the  «weet  swallows  of  ralvation."  Ane  New-year  Oift^ 
or  address,  presented  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  by  the  poel 
Alexander  Scott,  concludes  with  a  stanza  running  thus : 

JVesh.  /ulgent,  /lourist,  /ragrant  /tower  /ormose, 

Lantern  to  tove,  of  ladies  lamp  and  fot. 

Cherry  malst  chaste,  chief  carbuncle  and  chose,  etc 

Al^nxn,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  LtiiaeeeSy 
containing  a  large  number  of  species,  perennial — more  rarely 
biennial — herbaceous  plants,  more  or  less  decidedly  bulbous- 
rooted,  natives  chiefly  of  the  temperate  and  colder  regions  of 
the  N.  hemisphere.  Garlic,  onion,  leek,  shallot,  chive,  and 
rocambole  are  species  of  this  genus  in  common  cultivation. 

Alloa,  a  sea-port  town  in  Scotland,  situated  on  the  Forth, 
about  7  m.  below  Stirling;  pop.  11,688.  It  is  a  town  of  con- 
siderable antiquity,  and  is  an  active  center  of  trade  and  man- 
ufactures.  In  the  neighborhood  is  A.  Tower,  89  ft  h., 
supposed  to  have  been  built  in  the  18th  c,  once  the  residence 
of  the  Erskines,  and  at  different  times  of  Scottish  princes. 

Alloca^tion,  which  simply  means  an  address,  is  applied  in 
the  language  of  the  Vatican  to  denote  specially  the  address 
deliver^  by  the  pope  at  the  Coll.  of  Cardinals  on  any  ecclesi- 
astical or  political  circumstance.  The  court  of  Rome  makes 
use  of  this  method  of  address  when  it  desires  to  guard  a  prin- 
ciple which  it  is  compelled  to  give  up  in  a  particular  case,  or 
to  reserve  a  claim  for  the  future  which  has  no  chance  of  rec- 
ognition in  the  present 

AUo^dinxn,  or  AUo'dial  Ten^ure,  in  Law,  is  the  free 
and  absolute  right  of  property  in  land,  independent  of  any 
burden  of  homage  or  fidelity  to  a  superior. 

Allom'erism,  constancy  of  crystalline  form  in  spite  of  ft 
variation  of  proportion  in  ingredients. 

AUop^atliy,  (Gr.  alios,  "  other,"  and  pathos, "  suffering.*^ 
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This  term  was  ooincd  by  Hahnemann  to  describe  the  ordinary 

Sractioe  of  administering  medicines,  as  opposed  to  that  of 
[omoeopathy.  It  means  the  "  employment  of  means  to  pro- 
duce effects  different  from  those  resulting  from  disease."  See 
Homoeopath  7. 

Allo^'ri.  There  were  three  artists  of  this  name  all  called 
Bronzino  :  Angelo  A.  and  his  nephew  Alessandro  and  his 
grand-nephew,  the  son  of  Alessandro,  Christoporo.  The 
most  distinguished  was  Alessandro,  b.  in  Florence  1635,  d. 
1607. 

AUot'ropy  is  the  term  applied  in  Chem.  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  same  element  in  various  forms,  each  of  which, 
though  containing  no  extraneous  substance,  possesses  differ- 
ent properties  from  the  others.  Phosphorus  affords  an  illus- 
tration of  this  doctrine.  In  ordinary  circumstances  phos- 
phorus is  a  pale,  yellow  solid,  of  the  consistence  and  aspect 
of  wax,  and  to  some  extent  flexible  and  translucent  It  re- 
quires to  be  placed  in  a  vessel  with  water  to  keep  it  from 
taking  fire  spontaneously.  At  any  ordinary  natural  temper- 
ature it  appears  luminous,  and  evolves  an  alliaceous  odor 
when  exposed  to  air,  owing  to  a  slow  process  of  combustion 
taking  place ;  and  when  warmed  to  140°  Fahr.  it  bursts  into 
flame  and  bums  vividly.  But  the  same  element,  when  dried 
and  kept  for  some  days,  with  little  or  no  access  of  air,  at  a 
temperature  ranging  from  446**  to  482**  Fahr.,  passes — with- 
out addition  or  subtraction  of  matter — into  a  reddish  sub- 
stance, which  is  known  to  chemists  as  amorphous  phosphorus. 
The  color  of  this  new  variety  is  scarlet,  brownish  red,  or  even 
blackish  red ;  and  it  exists  as  a  powder  or  cake  which  does 
not  evolve  any  odor  or  readily  take  fire,  and  therefore  needs 
not  to  be  preserved  under  water.  That  ordinary  phosphorus 
is  a  deadly  poison  is  too  often  evinced  in  the  death  of  chil- 
dren from  sucking  the  ends  of  lucifer  matches ;  while  the 
red  or  amorphous  phosphorus  is  not  known  to  be  poisonous 
at  all.  Oxygen  may  be  taken  as  another  illustration  of  the 
same  doctrine.  In  the  ordinary  fonn  in  which  oxygen  exists 
it  is  a  gas  with  no  odor,  no  bleaching  properties,  and  no 
disinfectant  powers.  By  several  processes  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmospheric  air  is  transformed  into  an  allotropic  form  called 
ozone.  In  the  latter  condition  oxygen  possesses  a  very 
strong  and  peculiar  odor,  has  great  bleaching  powers,  is  re- 
garded as  the  agent  in  the  air  which  bleaches  clothes  on  the 
household  bleachin^-green,  and  possesses  such  powerful  dis- 
infecting properties  that  tainted  meat  introduced  into  ozon- 
ized air  has  the  disagreeable  odor  destroyed,  and  smells  fresh 
when  taken  out. 

AUouez,  (Claude  Jban,)  Jesuit  missionary  to  the  tribes 
of  Canadian  Indians;  b.  in  France  1620,  d.  1690. 

Al^loway  Kirk,  an  old  ruined  church  in  the  parish  of 
Ayr,  Scotland,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Boon,  celebrated  in 
Bums's  Tarn  o*  Shanier.  At  very  short  distances  from  it 
are  the  cottage  in  which  the  poet  was  b.,  the  monument 
erected  to  his  memory  in  1823,  and  **the  Auld  Brig  o* 
Boon,"  over  which  Tam  o*  Shanter  made  his  escape. 

AUoy^,  in  Chem.,  is  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  metals. 
The  A.,  or  mixture,  has  often  different  properties  from  the 
component  metals,  and  bears  a  distinct  name.  Thus,  bell- 
metal  is  an  A.  of  copper  and  tin ;  tombac,  of  copper  and 
zinc ;  brass,  of  copper,  with  a  larger  proportion  of  zinc,  etc. 
As.  are  generally  harder  than  the  metals  that  compose 
them,  and  this  is  the  motive  for  alloying  the  precious 
metals.  Both  gold  and  silver,  when  pure,  are  very  soft,  and 
easily  worn  away  by  use ;  and,  therefore,  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  copper  is  added,  to  give  these  metals  the  requisite 
hardness.  In  this  case  A.  signifies  the  inferior  metal  added, 
and  not  the  mixture.  For  coin,  the  proportion  of  copper  to 
be  added  is  fixed  by  law.  It  has  been  found  by  experiment 
that  ^  of  A.  gives  the  greatest  durability.  The  color  of 
gold  and  silver  is  affected  by  the  nature  and  amount  of  the 
A.  A  strong  A.  of  copper  makes  gold  red;  of  silver, 
green;  and  a  still  stronger  of  silver,  a  bright  yellow.  A 
compound  of  mercury  with  another  metal  is  an  amalgam. 
The  composition  of  the  more  commonly  occurring  and  com- 
mercially important  As.  is  as  follows:  Plumber's  solder,  1 
tin,  2  lead ;  soft  solder,  2  tin,  1  lead ;  common  pewter,  4  tin, 
1  lead ;  gun-metal,  9  copper,  1  tin ;  bronze,  9  copper,  1  tin 
and  zinc ;  cymbals  and  Chinese  gongs,  4  copper,  1  tin ;  bell- 
metal,  3  copper,  1  tin;  speculum  metal,  2  copper,  1  tin; 
pot-metal,  or  cock-metal,  2  copper,  1  lead;  gilding-metal, 
16  copper,  1  to  1^  zinc. ;  Mannheim  gold,  pinchbeck  or 
bath-metal,  16  copper,  4  zinc;  Bristol  brass,  for  soldering, 
16  copper,  6  zinc;  ordinary  brass,  for  casting,  16  copper, 
8  zinc;  Muntz  sheathing-metal,  16  copper,  10}  zinc;  spel- 
ter solder,  for  copper  and  iron,  16  copper,  12  zinc ;  spelter 


solder  for  brass-work,  16  copper,  16  zinc;  mosaic  gold,  16 
copper,  16izinc;  hardest  silver  solder,  4  silver,  1  copper; 
hard  silver  solder,  8  silver,  1  copper ;  soft  silver  solder,  2 
silver,  1  copper;  Grerman  silver,  100  copper,  60  zinc,  40 
nickel;  type-metal,  ordinary,  16  lead,  4  antimony,  1  tin,  or 
14  lead,  6  antimony,  1  tin — small  types,  4  lead,  1  antimony 
— large  types,  6  lead,  1  antimony ;  stereotype  metal,  48  lead, 
6  antimony,  1  tin ;  Britannia  metal,  60  tin,  4  antimony,  4 
bismuth,  1  copper. 

All  Saints'  Bay,  in  the  prov.  of  Bahia,  Brazil,  forms  a 
superb  natural  harbor,  37  m.  1.,  27  w.  It  contains  several 
islands,  the  largest  of  which  (Itaparica)  is  18  m.  1.  and  3  w. 
The  town  of  Bahia  (q.  v.)  lies  within  it 

All  Saints'  Day,  in  old  English,  All-Hallows,  All-Hallow- 
mas, or  simply  Hallowmas,  a  festival  of  the  R.  C.  Church 
introduced  because  of  the  impossibility  of  keeping  a  sepa- 
rate day  for  every  saint.  The  festival  of  All  Saints  was  first 
regularly  instituted  by  Gregory  IV.  in  836,  and  appointed  to 
be  celebrated  on  Nov.  1.  It  was  admitted  into  England  about 
870.  The  choice  of  the  day  was  doubtless  determined  by 
the  fact  that  Nov.  1,  or  rather  the  eve  or  night  preceding  it,  was 
one  of  the  four  great  festivals  (Feb.  1,  May  1,  Aug.  1,  and 
Nov.  1)  of  the  heathen  nations  of  the  North ;  ifor  it  was  ever 
the  policy  of  the  Church  to  supplant  heathen  by  Christian 
observances. 

All  Sonls'  Collec^e,  Oxford,  was  founded  in  1437  by 
Henry  Chichele,  sometime  Fellow  of  New  Coll.,  and  suc- 
cessively Bishop  of  St.  David's  and  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. 

All  Sonls'  Day,  a  festival  of  the  R.  C.  Church,  which  falls 
on  Nov.  2.  The  object  of  it  is  by  prayers  and  almsgiving 
to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  souls  in  purgatory.  It  was 
first  instituted  in  the  monastery  of  Clugny,  993.  The  ob- 
servance was  quickly  adopted  by  the  whole  Catholic  world. 

AU^spice,  a  name  frequently  given  to  the  kind  of  spice 
called  Rmenta,  or  Jamaica  pepper,  the  fruit  of  Ettgenia 
jnmenia  and  £.  acris.  The  name  originated  in  its  being 
supposed  to  combine  the  flavor  of  different  spices,  particu- 
larlv  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  and  cloves. 

AU^ston,  (Joseph),  Gov.  of  S.  C.  1812-14;  his  wife  was 
Theodosia,  the  only  child  of  Aaron  Burr;  b.  1778,  d.  1816. 

AU^ston,  (Robert  F.  W.,)  Gov.  of  S.  C.  1866-68,  officer 
of  the  U.S.A.,  and  noted  for  his  interest  in  agricultural 
and  educational  matters;  b.  1801,  d.  1864. 

All^ston,  (Washington,)  Amer.  painter  and  poet ;  b.  at 
Georgetown,  S.  C,  1779.  He  studied  medicine^  but  after- 
ward devoted  himself  to  art.  He  went  to  London,  where  he 
became  intimate  with  West,  at  that  time  Pres.  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  He  went  to  Rome,  where  he  lived  on  terms  of 
intimacy  with  Thorwaldsen  and  Coleridge.  In  1819  he  was- 
elected  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  the  rules  not 
permitting  a  non-resident  to  be  made  an  Academician. 
While  in  England,  he  painted  several  of  his  most  important 
pictures :  **  The  Dead  Man  Revived  by  Elisha's  Bones,'*  ex- 
hibited at  the  British  Institution  in  1814,  where  it  obtained 
the  first  prize  of  200  guineas,  and  was  afterward  bought  for 
$3,600  by  the  Pa.  Academy  of  Fine  Arts ;  "  The  Angel  Uriel  in 
the  Sun,"  from  Milton's  Paradise  LoKt^  bought  by  the  Marquis 
of  Stafford ;  "  The  Angel  Delivering  St.  Peter  from  Prison," 
bought  by  Sir  George  Beaumont,  but  now  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Insane  Asylum  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  "  Jacob's  Dream," 
bought  by  Lord  Egremont.  Other  well-known  pictures  are : 
"  The  Prophet  Jeremiah,"  now  at  Yale  College ;  "  Spalatro  and 
the  Bloody  Hand,"  and  a  number  of  ideal  heads.  For  some 
time  after  his  return  to  Am.  in  1818  A.  resided  in  Boston, 
where  he  had  his  studio,  but  in  1831  he  removed  to  Cam- 
bridgeport,  where  he  continued  to  reside  until  his  death  in 
1843.  A.  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Miss 
Channing,  a  sister  of  the  celebrated  Unit,  divine,  and  a 
granddaughter  of  William  Ellery,  a  signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  She  d.  in  London  in  1816.  In  1830 
A.  married  her  cousin,  Miss  Dana,  a  sister  of  the  poet 
Richard  H.  Dana.  She  survived  him,  dying  in  1862.  A.  left 
no  children.  Among  A.'s  printed  works  are  The  Sylpks  of 
the  SeoMH^  a  poem,  and  Monaldi,,  a  romance.     D.  184:^. 

AUn^Vlon.  This  is  a  legal  term,  signifying  land  gained 
from  the  sea  by  the  washing  up  of  sand  and  earth  so  as  to 
make  it  terra  firma.    See  Accession,  Accretion. 

Alln^Tinm,  a  term  originally  applied  to  those  deposits 
which  were  supposed  to  have  been  formed  subsequently  to 
the  Flood,  while  diluvium  included  its  products.  In  mod- 
ern geological  classification  these  two  terms,  in  this  sense, 
have  been  abolished,  as  their  connection  with  the  Deluge  is 
denied.    The  diluvial  and  alluvial  deposits  are  included  under 
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the  Pleistocene  formation.  The  name  is  now  giyen  to  those 
deposits  of  mud,  soil,  sand,  gravel,  eta,  which  are  brought 
down  by  streams  and  rivers  and  spread  over  lower  lands. 

Allyg^ur^^  ^  ^ort  in  the  district  of  the  same  name  in 
India.  It  lies  on  the  route  between  Agra  and  Delhi.  It  was 
stormed  by  the  British  in  1803,  being  then  the  principal 
depot  of  the  French  party  in  the  Doab.  In  1867  A.  became 
the  arena  of  a  still  more  desperate  struggle.  Ten  days  after 
the  outbreak  at  Meerut  the  native  troops  in  garrison  mu- 
tinied. Fortunately  the  Eurc^peans  escaped  with  compara- 
tively little  sacrifice  of  life,  but  the  temporary  loss  of  the 
place  almost  cut  off  the  communications  between  the  S.-E. 
and  the  N.-W.  The  district  of  A.,  in  the  North-west  Prov- 
inces, has  an  area  of  1,955  sq.  m. ;  pop.  1,078,106. 

Al^l,  (Lat.  allium^  *'  garlic,")  is  an  organic  radical  ex- 
isting in  the  oils  of  mustard  and  garlic. 

Allyxi,  (RoBKRT,  D.D.,)  of  the  M.  £.  Church,  professor  in 
and  president  of  several  academies  or  colls. ;  last  Pres.  of 
Southern  III  Normal  Univ. ;  b.  1817,  d.  1894. 

Al^xna,  a  river  in  the  Crimea,  flowing  W.  into  the  Bay 
of  Kalamaita,  about  half-way  between  Eupatoria  and  Sebas- 
topol.  On  the  steep  banks  of  this  stream,  through  the 
channel  of  which  the  British  troops  waded  amid  a  shower  of 
bullets,  a  victory  was  won  on  Sept.  20,  1854,  by  the  allied 
armies  of  Britain  and  France,  under  Lord  lUglan  and 
Marshal  St  Amaud,  over  the  Russian  army  commanded  by 
Prince  Menschikoff. 

Al'mack's,  a  suite  of  assembly  rooms  in  King  Street, 
London.  They  were  built  in  1765  by  Almack,  ^  tavern- 
keeper,  and  were  hence  called  Almack's  Rooms ;  they  are 
now  generally  called  Willises  Rooms,  from  the  name  of  the 
present  proprietor.  The  name  of  A.  is  chiefly  associated 
with  the  balls  that  were  held  there  under  the  management  of 
a  committee  of  ladies  of  high  rank,  and  thus  became  synony- 
mous with  aristocratic  exclusiveness. 

Alma^da,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  prov.  of  Estrema- 
dura.    Near  it  is  the  gold  mine  of  Adlssa ;  pop.  5,500. 

Almaden',  a  place  famous  for  its  quicksilver  mines,  65 
m.  from  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  first  opened  in  1846,  since 
when  immense  quantities  have  been  extracted  and  largely 
osed  in  mining  operations.     Pop.  1,982. 

Alxnaden ,  or  Almaden^  del  AxogfiB\  (Arab.  *'  the 
Mine  of  Quicksilver,")  a  town  in  Spain,  60  m.  S.-W.  of 
Oindad  Real,  is  the  Ciapona  CetoMx  of  the  Romans ;  pop. 
8,645.  It  is  famous  for  its  exceedingly  rich  quicksilver 
mines,  producing  annually  about  2,600,000  lbs.  These  mines 
were  worked  by  the  ancient  Iberians;  afterward  by  the 
Romans.  They  were  taken  under  the  care  of  the  Spanish 
government  in  1645.  Some  yrs.  since  the  firm  of  Roths- 
childs undertook  the  working  of  these  mines.  There  is  a 
school  of  mines  in  the  place. 

Alma^gest,  (Arab,  al, "  the,"  and  Gr.  megistos, "  greatest,") 
the  name  given  by  the  Arabs  to  their  translation  of  the 
Megale  SurUaxU,  the  great  work  of  Ptolemy  on  astronomy, 
and  the  name  by  which  it  is  commonly  known  to-day  by  dl 
nations.  This  work  of  Ptolemy's  contained  a  catalogue  of 
1,028  stars,  derived  probably  from  the  previous  observations 
of  Hipparchua,  and  divided  into  48  constellations,  (q.  v.,) 
which  have  come  down  to  the  present  time.  It  also  con- 
tained a  large  collection  of  astronomical  and  geometrical 
problems,  and  included  an  epitome  of  all  the  existing 
astronomical  knowledge  of  the  time,  and  although  it  was 
founded  on  a  wrong  system  which  made  the  earth  the  center 
of  the  universe  and  which  has  recei/ed  the  name  of  the 
Ptolemaic  System,  yet,  on  account  of  the  lapse  in  astronom- 
ical investigation,  which  followed  his  time,  it  remained  the 
standard  and  authority  on  all  astronomical  questions  for  14 
c,  till  it  was  finally  overthrown  by  Copernicus  and  those  who 
came  after  him.  For  a  very  complete  statement  of  the 
history  of  this  work,  together  with  a  description  of  the 
various  MS.  and  printed  translations  of  it  which  are 
to^y  available,  as  well  as  an  account  of  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  reconciling  the  discrepancies  in  the  difFerent 
readings  of  the  same,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Rally's 
JPre/ace  to  Ptolemy* t  Catalogue  in  the  18th  vol.  of  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society, 

Alma'gro,  a  city  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Ciudad  Real. 
Large  quantities  of  lace  are  made  there,  also  brandy,  pottery, 
and  soap ;  pop.  14,000. 

Alma^gro,  d',  (Dikqo,)  a  Span,  adventurer  in  the  con- 
quest of  S.  Am.,  b.  in  1475.  He  was  a  foundling,  and  de- 
rived his  name  from  the  town  in  the  vicinity  of  which  he 
was  found.  He  went  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  New  World 
which  Columbus  had  opened  up.    There  he  became  one  of  the 


most  mfluential  persons  in  the  new  colony  of  Darien,  whea 
he  was  persuaded  to  join  Pizarro  in  his  attack  on  Pern. 
The  undertaking  was  crowned  with  astonishing  success. 
He  was  appoint^,  in  the  absence  of  Pizarro,  governor  of  the 
conquered  country,  and  received  permission  from  the  Spanish 
court  to  conquer  for  himself  a  special  province  S.  of  the  terri- 
tory subdued  by  Pizarro.  In  1684,  therefore,  he  marched 
on  Chili,  penetrated  deep  into  the  land,  and  returned  in 
1636,  just  when  the  Peruvians  had  flown  to  arms  under 
their  young  inca,  Manco  Capac,  and  shut  up  the  Spaniards  in 
Cuzco  and  Lima.  He  dispersed  the  Peruvian  army  before 
Cuzco  and  advanced  with  his  forces  agamst  Lima,  hoping  to 
make  himself  sole  master  of  the  country.  But  Pizarro  con- 
trived, by  means  of  a  truce,  to  gain  time  for  collecting  his 
forces.  On  the  6th  of  April,  1598,  a  desperate  engagement 
took  place  near  Cuzco,  in  which  A.  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner.  He  was  condemned  to  death,  and  was  strangled  in 
prison.  His  son  Di^o,  gathering  together  his  father's 
followers,  stormed  the  palace  of  Pizarro,  whom  he  assas- 
sinated, (1641 ;)  he  then  proclaimed  himself  Capt.-Gen.  of 
Peru.  Baca  de  Castro  was  sent  out  from  Spain  as  su- 
preme  arbitrator.  Diego  was  requested  to  submit,  and  on 
his  refusing  was  attacked  by  the  troops  of  Baca,  when  the 
bloodiest  battle  took  place  that  had  ever  been  known  in 
Am.,  (1642.)  Diego  was  defeated,  taken  prisoner,  and  ex- 
ecuted, with  forty  of  his  companions. 

AlTnalee^  or  AlInali^  a  large  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
situated  on  the  river  Myra.  A.  has  numerous  mills  pro- 
pelled by  water,  tan-yards,  dye-works,  and  factories ;  pop. 
said  to  be  12,000. 

Al'ma  lla'tar,  (Lat  ^*  nourishing  mother,")  is  a  name 
given  to  a  university  by  those  who  have  studied  at  it,  to  de- 
note its  relation  to  them  and  to  distinguish  It  from  inferior 
schools  of  learning. 

Al'manac,  from  the  Arab,  article  a/,  and  mafuiA,  "  to 
count,"  a  wonl  denoting  a  book  or  table  containing  a  cal- 
endar  of  the  civil  divisions  of  the  yr.,  the  times  of  the 
various  astronomical  phenomena,  and  other  information. 
The  earliest  European  A.  worthy  of  notice  was  compiled  by  , 
the  celebrated  astronomer  Purbach,  between  the  yrs.  1460 
and  1461 ;  but  the  first  printed  A.  was  that  composed  by  his 
pupil,  Regiomontanus,  for  the  80  yrs.  from  1476  to  1606,  for 
which  he  received  a  munificent  donation  from  Mathias 
Corvinus,  King  of  Hungary.  Bernard  de  Granolachs,  of 
Barcelona,  commenced  the  publication  of  an  A.  in  1487 ; 
Engel  of  Vienna,  in  1491 ;  and  Stoffler  of  Tiibingen,  in  1624 
In  1683  Rabelais  published  at  Lyons  his  A.  for  that  year, 
and  renewed  the  publication  in  1636, 1648,  and  1660.  In  the 
reign  of  Charles  IX.  a  royal  ordonnance  required  every  A.  to 
be  stamped  with  the  approval  of  the  diocesan  bishop.  The 
early  As.  were  crammed  with  ridiculous  predictions  and  sug- 
gestions. It  was  not  until  the  publication,  in  1828,  of  the 
Britvih  A.  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  KnowU 
edge  that  the  English  public  discovered  the  irrational  and  del- 
eterious nature  of  the  commodity  they  had  hitherto  maintained 
in  existence.  In  Scotland  the  earliest  As.  seem  to  have  been 
produced  about  the  beginning  of  the  16th  c.,  but  the  JEScKn- 
burgh  A.  seems  to  have  been  among  the  first  to  respond  to 
the  requirements  of  advancing  civilization.  What  Oliver 
and  Boyd's  Edinburgh  u4.  is  to  Scotland  is  Thomas  Irish  A, 
to  Ireland — a  work  not  less  excellent,  and  even  more  exten- 
sive. The  most  important  astronomical  A.  published  in 
Britain  is  the  Nautical  A.,  projected  by  the  astronomer- 
royal,  Dr.  Maskeljrne,  and  first  published  in  1767.  The  first 
volume  of  the  American  Nautical  A,  was  issued  in  the  yr.  1863. 
William  Bradford  published  in  1687  the  first  ordinary 
Amer.  A.  Poor  Richards  A,  was  published  by  Franklin  from 
1732-67.  Most  of  the  great  religious  denominations  in  the 
U.  S.  issue  valuable  As. ;  each  of  the  leading  newspapers,  also, 
has  its  A.,  of  which  The  Tribune  A.,  The  Brooklyn  Eagle  A,, 
and  the  one  published  by  The  Albany  Argue,  are  among  the 
most  excellent. — The  term  A.  is  also  applied  by  antiqua- 
ries to  calendars  found  carved,  usually  on  staves,  but  also  on 
tablets  of  wood,  scabbards  of  swords,  handles  of  hatchets,  etc. 
The  inscribed  characters  are  sometimes  the  Runic — hence 
the  name  of  runeetaffs — and  sometimes  the  Gothic.  The 
four  principal  national  Ephemerides  to-day  are  the  British 
Nautical  ^.,  the  German  Berliner  Astronomischee  Jahrbuch, 
the  Amer.  Ephemeris  and  Nautical  A.,  and  the  French  Con- 
naissance  des  Temps,  to  which  may  perhaps  be  added  the 
French  Annuaireoi  the  Bureau  des  Longitudes,  which  contains 
ephemerides  of  the  principal  variable  stars  and  other  valua- 
ble astronomical  information. 

/sa,  a  town  of  Murcia,  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of 
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^Ibacete;  pop.  7,960.  Near  A.  the  French,  under  the  Duke 
of  Berwick,  gained  a  victory,  on  25th  April,  1707,  over  an 
army  of  Spanish  and  English  troope  commanded  by  Henry 
de  Ruvigny,  Earl  of  Galway. 

Almanimr^,  or  Abn-Jafer-AbdaUah-ben-Moham- 
med-al-Mansur,  ("  Helped  by  God,")  the  second  caliph 
of  the  House  of  the  Abbasides,  reigned  764-775.  His  whole 
rule  was  cruel  He  especially  persecuted  the  Christians  in 
Syria  and  Egypt.  He  removed  the  seat  of  the  caliphate 
from  Kufa  to  Bagdad.  The  best  feature  of  his  reign  was 
his  patronage  of  learning.  He  caused  the  J^UmenU  of 
Euclid  to  be  translated  from  the  Syriac,  and  the  famous 
fables  of  Bidpai  from  the  Persian.  A.  died  during  a 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca  in  the  63d  yr.  of  his  age. 

Al'maa,  a  town  of  the  Austrian  Empire;  pop.  8,198. 
A.  is  the  name  of  many  small  towns  and  villages  in  Hungary. 

Almaio'ra,  a  town  of  Valencia,  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of 
Castellon,  on  the  Mijarea  River;  pop.  5,150. 

Almei^da,  Brazilian  sea-port  town,  founded  in  1580  by 
Jesuit  missionaries ;  pop.  4,000. 

Almei'da,  one  of  the  strongest  fortified  places  in  Portu- 
gal, on  the  river  Goa,  in  the  prov.  of  Beira;  pop.  10,126. 

Almei^da,  d\  (Don  Francisco,)  a  famous  Port,  warrior, 
who  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  16th  c.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  wars 
with  the  Moors,  but  especially  at  the  conquest  of  Granada, 
in  1492.  Emanuel  I.,  in  consideration  of  his  great  abilities, 
appointed  him  viceroy  of  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  the 
East  Indies.  He  reached  Quiloa,  on  the  Mozambique  coast, 
where  he  was  soon  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  the  king  of 
that  city,  the  result  of  which  was  that  A.  deprived  him  of 
his  crown,  built  a  fortress  to  overawe  the  inhabitants,  and, 
proceeding  to  Zanzibar,  destroyed  the  town  of  Mom  baza. 
He  then  sailed  for  the  Indies,  asserting  every-where  the 
superiority  of  the  Portuguese  flag.  The  chief  design  of  A. 
was  to  make  the  Portuguese  sole  masters  of  the  Indian  seas, 
and  to  exclude  the  Egyptians  and  Venetians  from  commerce 
with  the  East  Alfonso  d* Albuquerque  appeared  on  the 
scene,  1507,  having  been  sent  out  by  the  Portuguese  govern- 
ment to  supersede  A.,  whom  it  had  begun  to  distrust  on 
account  of  his  brilliant  success.  The  latter  refused  to  rec- 
ognize Albuquerque  as  viceroy,  and  for  some  months  kept 
him  prisoner  at  Cochin.  He  now  sailed  along  the  coasts, 
burning  and  plundering  various  sea-ports,  and  at  length 
utterly  destroyed  the  Egyptain  fleet  at  Diu.  But  he  was 
slain  (1608)  in  an  affray  with  the  savages  at  Cape  Saldanha, 
in  the  &  of  Africa,  where  his  men  had  landed. 

Almeri'a,  C*The  Conspicuous,"  the  anc.  MurgU^  or 
Portiu  Magnm^)  the  chief  town  in  the  Span.  prov.  of  the 
same  name,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  A.  It  has  a  har- 
bor, well  defended,  a  cathedral,  besides  26  churches  and 
monasteries,  and  a  grammar-school.  In  the  time  of  the 
Moors  it  was,  next  to  Granada,  the  richest  and  most  impor- 
tant town  in  the  kingdom,  and  flourished  alike  in  arts,  in- 
dustry, and  commerce,  being  the  **  great  port "  of  traffic  with 
Italy  and  the  East ;  pop.  86,200. 

Almodo'Tar  del  Cam^po,  a  town  of  New  Castile,  Spain. 
There  are  here  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle ;  pop.  10,862. 

Al'mohadea,  the  name  of  a  dynasty  that  ruled  in  Af- 
rica and  Spain  during  the  12th  and  13th  c.  The  word  is 
Arabic,  and  signifies  Unitarians.  It  was  taken  as  a  term  of 
distinction,  for  the  A.  considered  themselves  the  only  Mo- 
hammedans who  worshiped  God  properly.  The  founder  of 
this  sect  was  Mohammed-Ibn-Toumert,  a  man  of  a  bold  and 
subtle  intellect,  and  extremely  ambitious.  His  first  meas- 
ures were  exceedingly  prudent.  He  commenced  preach- 
ing with  great  zeal  the  reformation  of  all  abuses,  affecting 
himself  an  austere  and  unselfish  life.  At  length  his  parti- 
sans because  so  numerous  that  All,  Emg  of  Morocco,  was 
compelled  to  take  measures  against  him.  It  was,  however, 
too  late.  The  Arabs  and  Berbers  flocked  to  his  standard ; 
and  at  the  end  of  a  few  yrs.  he  was  master  of  the  provs.  of 
Fez,  Morocco,  Tlemzen,  Oran,  and  Tunis.  The  A.  extended 
their  conquest  into  Spain,  subjugating  Andalusia,  Granada, 
Valencia,  and  a  part  of  Aragon  and  Portugal  as  far  as  the 
Ebro  and  Tagus.  The  power  of  the  A.  was  destroyed  in 
Spain  in  1257,  and  in  Africa  in  1269. 

Almoji'a,  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Malaga,  10  m. 
N.-W.  of  Malaga,  and  famed  for  its  baths;  pop.  7,041. 

Almonacid^  Span,  town,  in  the  prov.  of  Toledo,  the 
place  where  King  Joseph  defeated  the  Spaniards  1809. 

Almond,  a  genus  of  the  order  Ronacefe,  sub-order  Amt/g- 
daleae^  or  Drttp<iceai^  consisting  of  trees,  distinguished  by  the 
wrinkled  shell  of  the  drupe  and  by  the  young  leaves  being 


conduplicate,  or  having  thdr  sides  folded  together.  Accord- 
ing to  the  greater  number  of  botanists  it  includes  the  peachy 
constituted  by  some  into  a  distinct  genus,  Pernca^  in  which 
the  drupe  has  a  fleshy  covering,  (aarcocarp^)  whereas  in  the 
species  to  which  the  name  A.  is  commonly  given  this  part  is 
a  dry  fibrous  husk,  which  shrivels  as  the  fruit  ripens,  and 
finally  opens  of  its  own  accord.  The  A.  tree  is  about  20  to  30 
ft.  h.,  a  native  of  the  East  and  of  Africa,  but  has  now  be- 
come completely  wild  in  the  whole  S.  of  Europe.  It  is  men- 
ticmed  in  the  0.  T.,  and  appears  to  have  been  cultivated 
from  a  very  early  period.  It  was  introduced  into  Britain  as 
a  fruit-tree  before  the  middle  of  the  16th  c;  but  it  is  only 
in  the  most  favored  situations  in  the  S.  of  England  that  it 
ever  produces  good  fruit.  The  wood  of  the  A.  tree  is  hard, 
and  of  a  reddish  color,  and  is  used  by  cabinet-makers,  etc., 
but  it  is  chiefly  valued  on  account  of  the  kernel  of  its  fruit 
A.  are  either  sweet  or  bitter.  The  bitter  appear  to  be  the 
original  kind,  and  the  sweet  an  accidental  variety,  perpetuated 
and  improved  by  cultivation.  Large  quantities  of  A.  are 
annually  imported  into  Britain  and  Am.  from  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  and  the  Levant 

Almondbnry,  village,  twp.,  and  parish  in  the  West  Rid- 
ing of  Yorkshire,  Eng. ;  pop.  about  16,000. 

Almon'de,  van,  (Philippcb,)  celebrated  admiral  of  the 
Dutch  fleet  which  defeated  the  French  at  La  Hogue  1692 ; 

b.  1646,  d.  1711. 

Almonds,  Fixed  Oil  of.  When  A.  are  subjected  to 
pressure  a  fixed  greasy  oil  exudes.  Either  bitter  or  sweet  A. 
may  be  employed ;  but  the  former  are  generally  u»ed,  as  they 
are  cheaper  than  the  sweet  almond,  and  the  expressed  cake  is 
valuable  in  the  preparation  of  the  essential  oil ;  one  cwt.  of 
the  almond  generally  yields  48  to  62  lbs.  of  the  fixed  oil  It 
has  the  specific  gravity  of  918,  and  solidifies  when  reduced  to 
— 18"*  Fahr.  It  has  no  odor.  The  F.  0.  of  A.  is  used  in 
medicine,  and  possesses  a  mild  laxative  property  when  ad- 
ministered in  large  doses. 

Almonds,  volatile  Oil  or  Essential  Oil  o£  The 
cake  which  is  left  after  the  expression  of  the  fixed  oil  from 
bitter  A.  contains,  among  other  matters,  a  portion  of  two 
substances  called,  respectively,  amygdaline  and  emulsine,  or 
synaptase.  When  the  cake  is  bruised  and  made  into  a  paste 
with  water,  the  S3maptase  acts  as  a  ferment  upon  the 
amygdaline.  The  volatile  oil  is  not  originally  present  in  the 
bitter  A.;  in  fact,  the  latter  do  not  contain  a  trace  of  the 
oil  ready  formed,  so  that  the  oil  is  purely  the  product  of 
the  fermentation  of  amygdaline,  100  parts  of  which  yield  47 
of  crude  oil.  Commercial  oil  of  bitter  A.  has  a  golden 
yellow  color,  but  may  be  purified  so  as  to  be  almost  colorless. 
The  crude  oil  is  very  poisonous,  owing  to  the  prussic  add 
dissolved  therein. 

Al'moner  is  the  name  given  originally  to  that  member 
of  a  religious  order  who  had  the  distribution  of  the  money 
and  other  things  set  apart  for  alms,  which,  by  canonical  law, 
was  to  amount  to  at  least  a  tenth  of  the  revenues  of  the 
establishment.  Afterward  those  ecclesiastics  also  received 
this  name  who  were  appointed  by  princes  to  the  same  oflSce 
in  their  households.  The  Grand  A.  of  France  was  one  of 
the  principal  officers  of  the  court  and  of  the  kingdom, 
usually  a  cardinal,  and,  in  right  of  his  office,  commander  of 
all  the  orders,  and  also  chief  director  of  the  great  hospital 
for  the  blind.  Queens,  princes,  and  princesses  had  also  their 
As.,  and  bishops  were  usually  appointed  to  this  office. 

Almon^te,  (Don  Juan  K.,)  statesman  and  general  of 
Mexico  ;  noted  for  exploits  in  the  war  with  the  U.  S.  Held 
high  offices  and  finally  that  of  president,  which  he  could  not 
retain ;  b.  1804,  d.  in  Paris  1869. 

Almo^ra,  the  principal  town  of  the  British  district  of 
Kumaon,  India;  pop.  8,000. 

Al^moravides,  or  Morab'ethnn,  the  name  of  an  Arab 
dynasty  that  ruled  in  Africa  and  Spain  in  the  11th  and  12th 

c.  of  the  Christian  era,  is  a  corruption  of  the  Arabic  word 
AUmoraheth,  ("  The  Champion  of  Religion.")  This  sect  took 
its  rise  about  1050  among  the  Arab  and  Berber  tribes,  and 
was  founded  by  a  Moslem  teacher  called  Abdal-la-ben- 
Yasim,  who  undertook  to  rescue  these  tribes  from  the  gross 
ignorance  in  which  they  were  plunged,  and  instructed  them  in 
the  doctrines  of  the  Mohammedan  faith.  The  new  proselytes 
soon  exhibited  the  fruits  of  this  teaching  by  descending  trom 
their  hills  under  the  leadership  of  a  chief  named  Abu-bekr, 
and  conquering  the  kingdom  of  Fez.  The  adjoining  kingdom 
of  Morocco  shared  the  same  fate,  and  the  victorious  enthusi- 
asts, under  the  famous  Yussuf-ben-Taxfin,  the  cousin  of  Abu- 
bekr,  next  crossed  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  subdued  Spain, 
to  the  Tagus  on  one  side  and  to  the  Ebro  on  the  other.  During 
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the  reign  of  Ali,  the  son  of  Yussuf,  arose  the  sect  of  the 
Almohades,  which  after  a  time  expelled  the  A.  from  Africa, 
aai  in  1144  subdued  their  power  in  Spain. 

Alm'qvut,  (Kabl  J.  L.,)  Swedish  author  and  poet ;  b. 
1798,  d.  1866. 

Alzns^oases,  called  *' work-houses*'  in  England,  and 
** poor-houses"  in  Scotland,  are  institutions  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  sick  and  poor.  They  were  established  in  London 
in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  and  a  similar  system  was 
introduced  into  Ireland  in  1838.  Compulsory  labor  for  all 
paupers  able  to  work  was  introduced  in  1601.  In  the  U.  S. 
A.  are  maintained  by  municipal  or  county  authorities.  Town 
farms  aro  attached  in  several  of  the  States.  Tewkesbury 
and  Deer  Island  in  Mass.,  BUtckwell^s  Island,^N.  T.,  and  the 
Philadelphia  County  Almshouse,  Pa.,  are  among  the  celebrated 
institutions  of  this  character. 

Al'mug  Tree,  or  Al'g:iim  Tree.  This  name,  occurring 
in  the  0.  T.,  was  formerly  supposed  to  denote  a  species  of 
acada,  or  a  coniferous  tree  like  the  cypress ;  but  it  is  now 
thought  more  probable  that  it  was  one  of  the  kinds  of  sandal- 
wood, the  tantalum  allnun^  a  native  of  India. 

Almnnoan^tar,  a  word  of  Arabic  origin,  used  in  Astron. 
to  denote  a  small  circle  of  the  celestial  sphere  parallel  to 
the  horizon,  or  a  circle  or  parallel  of  altitude.  Recently  Mr. 
8.  C.  Chandler,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  has  invented  an  instru- 
ment to  which  he  has  given  the  above  name,  which  is  designed 
to  observe  the  times  when  different  stars  reach  the  same  alti- 
tude in  their  diurnal  paths  from  £.  to  W.  It  consists  of  a 
telescope  supported  upon  a  frame  floating  on  mercury,  the 
telescope  pointing  constantly,  either  directly  or  by  a  mirror  in 
front  of  it,  to  the  same  altitude,  and  the  observations  consist 
in  timing  on  the  chronograph  the  instants  of  the  oblique 
transits  of  the  star  over  the  horizontal  wires  in  the  field  of 
view,  the  instrument  being  moved  in  azimuth  by  turning 
the  trough  in  which  it  floats,  and  being  otherwise  left  un- 
touched during  the  course  of  the  series  of  observations.  It 
is  capable  of  great  precision,  and  possesses  the  two  important 
features  of  no  movable  parts  and  a  constant  position  with 
reference  to  the  direction  of  the  force  of  gravity  while  in  use. 

Almnnecar',  a  sea-port  town  of  Andalusia,  Spain ;  pop. 
8,794. 

Al^my,  (JoHH  J.,)  Rear  Admiral  U.S.N. ;  served  in  Mexican 
and  civil  wars ;  b.  in  R.  L  18)4 ;  was  retired  in  1877 ;  d.  1896. 

Alnwick,  a  town  upon  the  Alne,  the  county  town  of 
KorthumberUnd,  £ng.,  disunt  about  84  ro.  from  Newcastle ; 
pop.  8,000.  A.  was  at  an  early  period  a  fortified  town,  and 
some  fragments  of  the  ancient  walls  even  yet  remain.  An 
ancient  gate,  built  by  Hotspur,  still  forms  one  of  the  entrances 
to  the  city.  A.  Castle,  the  residence  of  the  Dukes  of  North- 
umberland, stands  at  the  N.  entrance  of  the  town.  It  was  re- 
paired some  years  ago,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  roost  mag- 
nificent baronial  structures  in  England.  During  the  Middle 
Ages  it  was  a  bulwark  against  the  Scots,  who  thrice  besieged  it. 

Al^oe,  (Aloe,)  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Liliacece,  sub-order  Aloviece^  distinguished  by  a  regular 
cylindrical  perianth  in  six  pieces,  expanded  at  the  mouth,  and 
nectariferous  at  the  base,  the  stamens  hypogynous,  or  spring- 
ing from  beneath  the  germen,  the  ovules  indefinite  in  number, 
the  fruit  a  membraneous  three-celled  capsule.  The  species 
are  numerous,  natives  of  warm  countries.  The  species  all 
have  stems,  but  vary  in  h.  from  a  few  in.  to  80  ft.  The  Ne- 
groes of  the  W.  coast  of  Africa  make  cords  and  nets  of  the 
fibers  of  their  leaves,  and  stockings  are  woven  from  the  fibers 
of  a  species  found  in  Jamaica.  But  As.  are  chiefly  valuable 
for  their  medicinal  properties. 

Alices,  the  inspissated  juice  of  various  species  of  Aloe,  is 
a  drug  of  great  antiquity,  for  we  find  Dioscorides  (30  A.D.) 
making  mention  of  aloe  as  a  substance  obtained  from  a  plant 
and  possessing  cathartic  properties. 

Al^oes-wood,  A^gila-Wood,  Ea^gle-Wood.  or 
Afi^^ochnxn,  is  the  inner  part  of  the  trunk  of  Aqttilaria 
ovato  and  A.  AgaUochum^  trees  of  the  natural  order  Aquilct- 
riacea,  natives  of  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia,  and  supposed  to 
be  the  aloes  or  lignaloes  of  the  Bible.  They  are  large  spread- 
ing trees  with  simple  alternate  leaves.  Aloes-wood  contains 
a  dark-colored,  fragrant,  resinous  substance,  and  is  much 
prized  in  the  East  as  a  medicine  and  for  the  pleasant  odor  which 
it  diffuses  in  burning.  It  has  been  prescribed  in  Europe  in 
cases  of  gout  and  rheumatism.  The  resinous  substance  is 
found  only  in  the  inner  part  of  the  trunk  and  branches ;  the 
younger  wood  is  white,  and  almost  scentless.  A  similar  sub- 
stance, still  more  esteemed,  is  obtained  in  the  S.-E.  parts  of 
Asia  and  the  adjacent  islands  from  the  center  of  the  trunk  of 
Aloalyan  Agallochum, 


Alo'g^,  a  sect  who  rejected  the  writings  in  which  the  Lo- 
gos is  found,  formed  160  A.D. 

Aloi^da,  in  myth.,  Otus  and  Ephialtes,  the  gigantic  sons 
of  Neptune,  by  the  wife  of  Aloeus.  In  their  childhood  they 
made  war  on  the  gods ;  attempted  to  pile  Ossa  upon  Olympus 
and  Pelion  upon  Ossa.  They  put  Mars  in  chains,  but  were 
destroyed  by  Apollo. 

Alom^pra,  a  general  who  by  his  victories  over  the  King 
of  Pegu  became  master  of  Burmah,  and  founded  Rangoon 
1768 ;  b.  alx)ut  1700,  d.  1760. 

Alon^-shore,  a  phrase  applied  to  a  voyage  near  the 
shore.  "  A.-men,"  or  "  longshore-men,"  is  a  designation 
given  to  laborers  employed  about  docks  and  shipping. 

Alopecia.    See  Baldness. 

Alo  ra,  a  town  of  Andalusia,  Spain.  Here  are  ruins  of  an 
ancient  Gothic  castle ;  pop.  10,014. 

A^OSt,  or  Aalst,  a  town  in  Belgium,  the  old  cap.  of  the 
prov.  of  East  Flanders.  The  finest  building  in  A.  is  the  church 
of  St.  Martin,  one  of  the  grandest  in  Belgium,  containing  a 
painting  by  Rubens,  and  also  the  mausoleum  of  Thierry 
Martens,  who  introduced  printing  into  Belgium  1476  A.D. 
A.  has  a  town-hall,  a  college,  a  hospital,  chamber  of  commerce, 
academy  of  design,  etc. ;  pop.  26,070. 

Aloy^sia,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Verbe- 
nacecBy  to  which  l^longs  a  shrub  A.  eUriodora^  much  cultivated 
for  the  grateful  fragrance  which  its  leaves  emit  when  slightly 
bruised.  The  leaves  are  in  whorls  of  three.  It  is  a  native  of 
Chili.  In  the  Channel  Islands  and  the  S.  of  Ireland  it  becomes 
a  luxuriant  shrub  in  the  open  air,  reaching  a  height  of  10-26 
ft,  with  osier-like  shoots. 

Alp,  The,  or  Swabian  Alp,  is  a  chain  of  mountains, 
above  60  m.  in  1.,  and  from  12  to  16  m.  in  w.,  situated  between 
the  Neckar  and  the  Danube,  almost  entirely  within  the  kingdom 
of  Wiirtemberg.  It  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Black  Forest, 
but  presents  a  totally  different  appearance  on  account  of  its 
being  clothed  with  forests  of  hard  wood  instead  of  pine. 

Alpa'ca,  or  Pa'co,  {Auchenia  Paeo^)  a  S.  Am.  animal  of 
the  same  genus  with  the  lama,  and  so  closely  allied  to  it  that 
many  naturalists  regard  it  as  a  va- 
riety rather  than  a  distinct  species. 
It  is  remarkable  for  the  length  and 
fineness  of  the  wool,  which  is  of  a 
silken  texture,  and  of  an  uncommon- 
ly lustrous,  almost  metallic,  appear- 
ance. The  A.  is  smaller  than  the 
lama,  the  legs  and  breast  are  desti- 
tute of  callosities.  In  form  it  some- 
what resembles  the  sheep,  but  with 
a  longer  neck  and  more  elegant  head. 
It  carries  its  long  neck  erect;  its 
motions  are  free  and  active,  its  ordi- 
nary pace  a  rapid,  bounding  canter.  The  eyes  are  very  large 
and  beautiful.  The  wool,  if  regularly  shorn,  is  supposed  to 
grow  about  6  or  8  in.  in  a  yr. ;  but  if  allowed  to  remain  upon 
the  animal  for  several  yrs.  it  attains  a  much  greater  1.,  some- 
times even  80  in.  It  is  only  about  60  yrs.  since  this  wool  be- 
came an  article  of  commerce,  but  its  use  has  gradually  in- 
creased. Attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  the  A.  into 
Europe ;  but  not  with  any  very  satisfactory  results.  A  similar 
attempt  was  made  in  1821  to  introduce  the  A.  into  the  U.  S. ; 
but  the  result  showed  that  it  could  not  be  acclimatized. 

Alp-Arslan^  a  Persian  sultan,  the  second  of  the  Selju- 
kide  dynasty,  b.  in  Turkestan  1028  or  1030.  In  1063  he  as- 
cended the  throne  of  Khorassan,  after  the  death  of  his  father 
Daoud,  and  in  1063  he  also  succeeded  his  uncle.  His  first  act 
was  to  unite  the  whole  of  his  dominions  in  one  vast  monarchy. 
He  next  embraced  Islamism,  and  it  was  on  thie  occasion  that 
he  took  the  surname  of  A.-A.,  (the  Lion-heart.)  The  Caliph 
of  Bagdad  gave  him  the  title  of  Adhad-eddin,  (Defender 
of  the  Faith,)  with  this  extreme  honor,  namely,  that  prayer 
should  be  made  in  his  name.  His  vizier,  Nisam-al-Mulk,  was 
the  founder  of  all  the  colleges  and  academies  in  the  kingdom. 
A.  perished  at  Berzem,  in  Turkestan,  by  the  poniard  of  Yussuf 
Cothuol,  whom  he  had  insulted*  in  1072. 

Alpe^na,  the  cap.  of  A.  Co.,  Mich.,  at  the  mouth  of  Thun- 
der Bay  River;  the  chief  industry  is  the  manufacture  and 
shipment  of  lumber,  and  there  are  foundries  and  numerous 
saw-mills;  pop.  11,288. 

Alpes  is  the  name  of  two  depts.  in  France,  the  Basses' 
A.  and  the  Hautes-A.  The  Dept  of  the  Basses-A.  oc- 
cupies the  N.-E.  part  of  Provence,  and  includes  an  area  of 
2,686  sq.  m. ;  pop.  124,286.  It  is  for  the  most  part  mount- 
ainous, consisting  of  spurs  or  offshoots  from  the  Maritime 
Alps,  which  run  toward  the  Rhone.    The  Hautes-A.,  lying  to 
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the  N.  of  the  Basses-A.,  is  traversed  bjthe  chief  range  of  the 
Cottian  Alps;  area  2,158  sq.  m.,  pop.  116,622. 

Alpes-lCaritiiiies,  a  dept  of  France,  in  the  extreme 
S.-E.,  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  confines  of  Italy, 
formed  in  1860  of  the  ancient  county  of  Nice,  (then  ceded  to 
France  and  formerly  belonging  to  Sardinia,)  and  of  the  arron- 
dissement  of  Orasse.  The  chain  of  the  A.-M.  forms  the  N. 
boundary  of  the  department,  and  from  it  numerous  spurs  run 
seaward,  among  vhich  are  lovely  and  fertile  valleys.  The 
chief  rivers  of  uie  department  are  the  Loup,  the  Var,  and  the 


parts  of  the  dept  there  are  noble  forests.  In  the  more 
elevated  parts  much  land  is  used  for  the  pasture  of  sheep, 
and  also  of  goats,  of  which  these  regions  possess  a  highly  es- 
teemed breed.  The  silk-worm  is  reared  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, and  the  keeping  of  bees  is  a  source  of  no  little  wealth, 
honey  being  largely  produced  and  exported.  The  mineral 
riches  are  not  great  There  are  some  quarries  of  white  mar- 
ble, and  some  mineral  springs.  Among  the  chief  branches  of 
industry,  besides  those  which  are  strictly  rural,  are  brass- 
founding  and  the  making  of  bijouterie.    The  tunny,  anchovy, 
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Paillon,  Nice  being  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  latter.  The 
climate  is  mild  and  pleasant  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  and  in 
the  lower  valleys,  although  the  higher  mountains  reach  to  al- 
titudes where  winter  always  reigns.  The  vine  and  olive  are 
much  cultivated  in  the  more  favored  localities ;  oranges,  lem- 
ons, and  figs  are  produced  in  abundance  and  of  excellent 
quality ;  a  considerable  extent  of  the  land  is  devoted  to  to- 
bacco, and  not  a  little  to  the  cultivation  of  herbs  and  flowers 
for  the  preparation  of  essences  and  perfumes.  Grasse  is  par- 
ticularly famous  for  the  manufacture  of  perfumery.    In  many 


and  sardine  fisheries  give  employment  to  many  people  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean;  pop.  258,671. 

Al^pha  and  O^megft,  the  names  of  the  first  and  last  let- 
ters of  the  Greek  alphabet :  A,  0.  These  words  occur  in  the 
Book  of  Revelation  as  a  title  of  the  Saviour.  The  two  letters 
were  used  by  the  early  Christians  as  symbols  of  faith,  and  were 
occasionallv  marked  on  tombs,  ornaments,  coins,  etc. 

Al'phabet.  The  A.  of  any  language  is  the  series  of  letters, 
arranged  in  a  fixed  order,  with  which  that  language  is  written. 
Picture-writing  was  doubtless  the  earliest  method  invented  of 
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conveying  thought  through  the  eye.  In  process  of  time  some 
of  those  pictures  came  to  be  used  phoneticaUy — I  e.,  to  repre- 
sent not  ideas,  but  sounds.  But  the  sounds  so  represented  were 
at  first  whole  words,  or,  at  all  events,  syllables ;  and  the  im- 
portant step  was  yet  to  be  taken  of  analyzing  syllables  Into 
their  elementary  sounds,  and  of  agreeing  upon  some  one  un- 
vaiying  picture  or  sign  (a  letter)  to  represent  each.  This  con- 
stituted the  invention  of  the  A.  The  Phenician  A.  is  the 
oldest  of  which  we  have  any  account ;  and  from  it  have  origi- 
nated, directly  or  indirectly,  all  the  modes  of  writing  now  in 
use  in  the  world.    It  is  the  foundation  of  the  Greek,  the 


sound  of  th  in  thin,  and  one  (or  rather  two)  for  that  of  th  in 
thine.  These  were  derived,  in  all  probability,  from  the  Moeso. 
Gothic  A.,  which  (as  well  as  the  Russian  and  other  Slavonio 
As.)  was  founded  on  the  Greek  rather  than  the  Latin* 
The  loss  of  these  letters  is  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Nor- 
man-French, the  A.  of  which  is  exclusively  Latin.  The  word 
"A."  is  formed  from  the  Greek  words  alpha  and  beta — the  first 
two  letters  of  the  Greek  A.  The  As.  of  most  European  nations 
are  derived  from  that  of  the  ancient  Romans,  who  seldom  used 
k  and  y,  and  to  whom  w  was  unknown.  When  this  letter  was 
first  introduced  it  was  written  v  v,  double  «,)  u  and  v  bdng  equiv- 
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Latin,  and  the  Arabic  As. ;  and  the  great  influence  of  the  na- 
tions speaking  these  tongues  accounts  for  the  wide-spread 
similarity.  Taking  both  ancient  and  modem  times  into  ac- 
count, as  many  as  400  As.  have  been  enumerated.  The  nu- 
cleus of  the  original  A.  would  seem  to  have  consisted  of  16 
letters,  grouped  in  four  tetrads  or  quaternions,  on  an  organic 
principle  of  arrangement  This  principle  is  obscured  in  £n- 
(^h  and  other  modem  As.  by  some  of  the  letters  having 
gradually  come  to  represent  quite  other  sounds  than  their 
originals.  The  Anglo-Saxon  A.  had  two  useful  letters  which 
have  disappeared  from  modem  English ;  namely,  one  for  the 


alent  The  letters  t  and  J  were  also  equivalent  to  each  other 
formerly.  It  may,  however,  be  observed  here  that  the  vowels 
in  ancient  languages  were  sometimes  written  indiscriminately ; 
that  is,  a  for  o,  t  for  t,  etc.  Symbolic  writing  superseded  pict- 
ure writing,  as  illustrated  by  the  ancient  E^rptians,  who  rep^. 
resented  eternity  by  a  circle,  a  siege  by  a  scaling-ladder,  and 
a  battle  by  two  hands  holding  a  bow  and  shield.  But  as  such 
a  system  was  cumbersome  it  in  turn  gave  way  to  simple  char, 
acters,  or  letters,  representing  the  sounds  of  the  human  voice. 
The  peculiar  shape  of  the  letters  now  composing  the  A. 
is  said  to  have  been  suggested  by  some  animal  or  object 
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as  its  hiitial  sound  that  which  was  to  be 

ments  of  the  Phenicimiia,  in  the  Mlp«ble  deriTstion  of  all 
other  Byro-ArabUut  uid  nearly  all  European  duu«oien  from 

topreMnted  by  the  letter;  thus  in  Hebrew  the  word  tJephy  an 

•X,  has  for  its  first  syllable  the  sound  of  the  first  letter,  and 

this  letter  was  early  formed  by  the  outline  of  the  head  of  an 

that  Qrpe,  and  in  the  teetimony  which  histoi7  bears  to  the  oae 
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ox.    In  like  manner  the  Hebrew  word  beth,  a  house,  has  for  1  and  transmission  of  alphabetical  writing.    There  are  only     | 

its  first  letter  6,  which  was  early  regarded  as  a  rude  outline 

three  nations  that  can  compete  for  the  discoveiy,  or  rather  the 

of  a  house.    The  earliest  and  most  reliable  data,  however, 

use  and  transmission,  of  letters— the  Babylonian,  the  Phe. 

on  which  any  satisfactory  speculation  on  the  subject  can  be  1  nician,  and  the  Egyptian.    The  chief  arguments  in  favor  of     j 
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tiie  first  are  based  upon  the  very  early  civilization  of  Baby- 
Ion,  as  well  as  on  ancient  writings  which  attribute  the  dis- 
covery to  the  Syri  and  Chaldai,  and  especially  upon  the  exist- 
ence of  Babylonian  brick  impressed  with  inscriptions  in  char- 
acters resembling  the  Phenician.  Nearly  an  equal  number 
of  ancient  authorities  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  discovery 
of  letters  may  be  ascribed  to  the  Phenicians  and  to  the 
Egyptians,  and  there  is  a  view  suggested  by  Gesenius  by 
which  their  rival  claims  might,  to  some  extent,  be  recon- 
ciled ;  that  is,  by  the  supposition  that  the  hieroglyphical  was 
the  earliest  kind  of  writing,  but  that  the  Phenicians,  whose 
^sommeree  led  them  to  E^t,  may  have  borrowed  the  first 
germs  of  alphabetical  writing  from  the  phonetic  hieroglyphs. 
There  certainly  appears  a  remarkable  coincidence  between 
the  Syro-Arabian  A.  and  the  phonetic  hieroglyphs.  But  were 
this  theory  true  it  would  still  seem  to  accord  to  the  Phenicians 
the  possibility  of  having  actually  developed  the  first  alpha- 
betical writing.  Some  As.  are  syllabic,  having  a  sign  for  each 
syllable ;  others  are  consonantal,  having  the  consonants  alone 
written  and  the  vowels  unexpressed,  or  the  consonants  with 
signs  and  the  vowels  expressed  by  some  modifications  of  them. 
The  Japanese  iro/a  and  the  Cherokee  syllabary  are  examples 
of  syllabic  As.,  and  the  Hebrew  and  Sanskrit  of  consonantal. 
The  English  A.  is  derived  immediately  from  the  Latin,  and  the 
Latin  from  the  Greek,  which,  in  turn,  is  derived  from  the 
Phenician— the  latter  being  probably  the  parent  of  nearly  all 
the  prevailing  modes  of  writing  now  in  existence.  The  earli- 
est Latin  A.  contained  but  21  letters,  the  letters  ^,  j,  «,  w, 
and  y  being  wanting.  The  letter  Cy  however,  is  believed  to 
have  been  pronoun^  like  our  English  g,  A  and  z  went 
early  out  of  use,  but  re-appeared  somewhere  about  the  time  of 
Cicero,  along  with  y,  which  was  originally  the  same  sign  as  v. 
The  piinciiMil  alteration  that  the  Latin  A.  has  undergone  in 
its  adaptation  to  English  use  is  in  the  adoption  and  establish- 
ment ofj  and  u  independent  of  the  letters  t  and  v,  and  by 
onr  introduction  of  double  u,  that  is,  vv  or  w.  The  arrange- 
ment of  our  A.  is  historical.  From  a  to  /  it  follows  the  Pheni- 
cian order.  The  Romans  placed  g  instead  of  z.  The  Phenician 
position  is  again  assigned  to  h  and  i.  This  letter  is  followed 
by  jy  of  which  it  is  a  variation.  From  kto  t  the  A.  falls  again 
into  Phenician  line ;  u,  the  first  addition  made  by  the  Greeks, 
comes  next,  v  and  vf  follow,  and  these  are  succeeded  by  z,  an- 
other Greek  addition ;  y  and  z — the  latter  additions  made  to  the 
Latin  from  the  Greek— closing  the  whole  number  of  letters. 

Alphs^ns,  or  Clo^pas,  the  father  of  James  the  Less, 
ancL  possibly,  of  Jude. 

Alphec'ca,  or  Alphft^ca,  (Arab,  alfakka,  "the  broken 
dish,*'  the  Arabic  name  for  the  constellation  Corona  BorealiSy) 
the  star  Alpha  Corona  Borealia^  the  brightest  in  the  North- 
em  Crown.  The  star  is  also  called  GemmOy  **  a  gem,"  and 
Clava  CoroncB,  "  the  key  of  the  crown." 

AlphelOB,  (now  Rufda,  Rufi&,  or  Rofi4,)  the  chief  river 
of  Peloponnesus,  (Morea,)  rising  in  the  S.-E.  of  Arcadia,  and 
flowing  W.  through  Elis,  and  past  the  famous  Olympia,  into 
the  Ionic  Sea.  "niis  river  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in 
ancient  song,  and  is  connected  with  a  beautiful  and  charac- 
teristic Greek  legend.  The  nature  of  the  upper  course  of 
the  A.  was  such  as  to  affect  strongly  the  imagination  of  the 
Greeks.  In  its  passage  through  Arcadia,  a  country  consist- 
ing of  cavernous  limestone,  and  abounding  in  shut-in  basins 
and  valleys,  it  repeatedly  disappears  under  ground  and  rises 
again.  After  these  feats  it  was  deemed  capable  of  any 
thing — even  of  flowing  under  the  sea — and  the  Greek  colon- 
ists of  Sicily  thought  they  recognized  it  in  their  new  country. 
Close  on  the  margin  of  the  sea,  in  the  island  of  Ortygia,  (the 
site  of  Syracuse,)  there  was  a  beautiful  and  copious  fountain ; 
and  just  where  the  water  of  this  fountain  joined  the  sea  an- 
other strong  spring  bubbled  up  under  the  salt  water.  This 
could  only  be  another  freak  of  the  A.,  and  it  was  populariy 
believed  that  the  sweepings  of  the  temple  of  Olympia,  after 
the  great  festival,  when  thrown  into  the  river,  reappeared  in 
the  springs  at  Ortygia.  Strabo  asserts  as  a  fact  that  a  cup 
did  so.  This  wonderful  phenomenon  found  its  explanation,  as 
usual,  in  a  myth,  connecting  it  with  the  history  of  the  gods. 
The  river-god  Alpheius  became  enamoured  of  the  nymph 
Arethusa  while  bathing  in  his  stream.  To  escape  him,  she 
prayed  to  Diana,  who  changed  her  into  a  fountain  and  opened 
up  an  undergroond  passage  for  her  to  Ortygia.  The  river 
still  pursued  her,  passing  from  Greece  to  Sicily  below  the  sea, 
without  mingling  his  waters  with  it,  and  appearing  in  the 
spring  that  bubbles  up  by  the  shore. 

Al'phen,  Van,  (Hiirontmus,)  Treasurer-Gen.  and  a  pop- 
ular poet  of  Holland;  b.  1746,  d.  1808. 

Alphe'rat,  or  Alphe^rats,  (Arab,  alferas,  *'  the  horse,") 


the  star  AlfAa  Andromeda^  the  brightest  in  the  constella- 
tion Andromeda,  The  derivation  of  the  name  as  well  as  that 
of  another  name  for  it.  Sirrah,  (Arab,  aurra,  "  the  navel,") 
show  that  this  star,  now  placed  in  the  head  of  Andromeda, 
was  ori^nally  hi  the  belly  of  Pegaane,  the  Winged  Horse. 

Al^pine  Club.  Popular  as  is  now  the  exercise  of  climb- 
ing Alpine  heights,  the  first  known  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  is 
comparatively  recent;  it  was  on  the  8th  of  Aug.,  1786,  that 
the  Taupini^re  Blanche,  the  highest  summit  of  Mont  Blanc, 
was  reached  by  Jacques  Balmat  and  Dr.  Paccard.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  c.  only  four  heights  were  found  on  maps 
of  this  great  Monte  Rosa  district  At  present,  thanks  chiefly 
to  the  enterprise  of  the  A.  C.  and  its  Continental  associ- 
ations, most  of  the  peaks  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees  have 
been  scaled,  and  their  configuration,  ^logy,  plants,  and  ani- 
mals been  explored  and  recorded.  The  ascent  of  the  mon- 
arch of  the  Alps  is  now  regarded  as  a  comparatively  easy  af- 
fair. Reckless  ascents  of  difficult  peaks  have  led  to  meUn- 
choly  loss  of  valuable  lives ;  and  occasionally  sad  accidents 
occur  to  well-planned  expeditions.  Of  late,  members  of  the 
English  A.  C.  have  attacked  the  Himalayas  and  the  Andes,  and 
in  1888,  a  member,  accompanied  by  Swiss  guides,  ascended 
Mount  Cook  in  New  Zealand.  The  idea  of  the  A.  C.  origi- 
nated in  1856  with  Mr.  William  Matthews,  and  took  shape 
next  year.  The  club  was  definitely  constituted  in  1858. 
The  first  president,  Mr.  Ball,  had  crossed  the  main  chain  of 
the  Alps  48  times,  by  82  different  passes,  besides  traversing 
nearly  100  of  the  lateral  passes.  The  club  has  a  winter 
and  a  summer  dinner  every  vear.  In  1869  it  published 
a  volume,  Peake,  Paeeee,  and  Oladere;  in  1868,  the  first 
number  of  the  Alpine  Journal,  a  valuable  and  flourishing 
periodical ;  between  1868  and  1868,  Cfvidee  to  the  western, 
central,  and  eastern  Alps.  There  are  about  500  members, 
including  the  most  distinguished  climbers  of  the  foreign 
clubs.  Of  the  Continental  sodeties  the  German  club  has 
more  than  9,000  members ;  the  Swiss  club  2,600,  not  to 
speak  of  the  French,  Austrian,  and  Italian  clubs. 

Al^pine  Plants.  This  appellation  is  given  not  only  to 
those  plants  which  are  found  at  elevations  approaching  the 
limit  of  perpetual  snow  in  the  Alps  of  Central  Europe,  but 
also  to  plants  belonging  to  other  mountainous  regions,  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  whose  natural  place  of  growth  is  near  snows 
that  are  never  melted  even  by  the  beams  of  the  summer^s 
sun.  As  the  elevation  of  the  snow-line,  however,  varies  very 
much  in  different  countries,  according  to  the  latitude  and 
also  from  peculiar  local  circumstances,  the  term  A.  P.  is  not 
so  much  significant  of  the  actual  elevation  of  the  habitat  as 
of  the  average  temperature  which  prevails  there.  On  the 
Andes,  near  the  equator,  at  an  elevation  of  12,000  to  15,000 
ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  many  kinds  of  plants  are 
found  of  humble  growth  resembling  in  their  general  appear- 
ance those  which  occur  in  Germany  and  Switzerland  at  an 
elevation  of  6,000  ft. ;  and  these,  again,  either  resemble  or 
are  even  identical  with  the  species  which  in  Lapland  grow 
upon  hills  of  very  little  elevation,  or  which,  in  the  northern 
part  of  Siberia,  are  found  at  the  level  of  the  sea.  Similar 
plants  occur  also  in  the- Himalaya  Mountains,  at  elevations 
varying  remarkably  within  very  narrow  geographical  limits 
from  local  causes,  which  also  create  great  differences  in  the 
general  dryness  or  humidity  of  the  atmosphere. 

Alpi'nns,  or  Al^pin,  (Prosper,  M.D.,)  a  celebrated  bot- 
anist of  Italy,  and  the  author  of  several  treatises  on  botany ; 
b.  1668,  d.  1617. 

Alp'nach,  or  Alp'nacht,  a  Swiss  village  in  the  canton 
of  Unterwalden,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Pilatus,  1^  m.  from 
that  part  of  Lake  Lucerne  called  Lake  A. ;  pop.  1,500.  It  is 
known  principally  on  account  of  its  celebrated  "slide." 
This  was  a  sort  of  wooden  trough  by  which  the  felled  timber 
of  Mount  Pilatus  was  conveyed  with  amazing  velocity  from  a 
heiffht  of  2,600  ft.  down  to  the  lake.    It  is  no  longer  used. 

AljlB,  the  most  extensive  system  of  lofty  mountains  in 
Europe,  raise  their  giant  masses  on  a  basis  of  96,000  sq.  m. 
in  extent  The  word  Alp,  or  Alb,  which  signifies  in  the 
Celtic  language  "  white,"  was  the  name  given  to  these  mount- 
ains on  account  of  their  tops  being  perpetually  covered  with 
snow.  The  Alpine  system  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  hilly 
ground  of  Switzerland  and  the  upper  plain  of  the  Danube; 
on  the  E.  by  the  low  plains  of  Hungary ;  on  the  S.  by  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  and  the  Gulf  of  Genoa ; 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  plains  of  Provence  and  the  valley  of 
the  Rhone.  A  string  of  Ukes  encircles  both  the  N.  and  S. 
bases  of  these  mountains,  the  former  at  an  elevation  of  1,200* 
2,000  ft. ;  the  latter,  600-700  ft  The  varied  natural  scen- 
ery of  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Hungary  has  a  common 
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center  of  union  in  this  lofty  region.  The  water-system  of  the 
A.  may  be  thus  briefly  sketched :  (1)  In  the  basin  of  the  Rhine 
there  is  the  Rhine  itself,  which  partly  forms  the  Lake  of 
Constance,  at  the  N.-E.  extremity  of  Switzerland,  and  re- 
ceives on  the  left  the  important  tributaries  of  the  Thur 
and  the  Aar ;  the  latter  of  which  flows  through  Lakes  Brienz 
and  Thun,  and  is  itself  augmented  by  various  affluents,  the 
largest  of  which  are  the  Reuss  and  the  Limmat  (2)  In  the 
basin  of  the  Danube  there  flow  from  the  S.  the  lller,  Lech, 
Isar,  and  the  Inn.  Still  further  £.  the  Danube  has  for  its 
tributaries  the  Traun,  the  Ens,  the  Raab,  the  Drave,  and  the 
Save,  the  last  three  of  which  have  their  sources  in  the  ex- 
treme eastern  A.  (3)  In  the  basin  of  the  Po  there  are  numer- 
ous streams,  which  rise  in  the  southern  A. ;  the  principal  of 
these  are  the  Dora  Baltea,  the  Sesia,  the  Ticino  from  Lake 
Maggiore,  the  Mincio  from  Lake  Garda,  and  the  Adige. 
(4)  In  the  basin  of  the  Rhone  there  are  the  Rhone  (flowing 
through  the  Lake  of  Geneva)  and  various  Alpine  tributaries, 
the  most  important  of  which  are  the  Arve,  the  Is^re,  and  the 
Durance.  (5)  The  Var  is  the  principal  Ligurian  ooast-stream ; 
the  Piave  and  the  Tagliamento  the  largest  of  those  which  fall 
into  the  Adriatic  from  the  southern  A.  In  order  to  give  a 
clear  view  of  the  manifold  ranges  of  this  mountain-land  a  dis- 
tinction is  generally  made  between  the  East,  the  West,  and 
the  Middle  A. ;  the  last  of  which  is  again  divided  into  a 
northern,  central,  and  southern  chain ;  while  a  natural  sepa- 
ration by  river-valleys  into  groups  is  also  made.  I.  West  A. — 
The  principal  ranges  of  these  are:  (1)  The  Maritime  A., 
which  extend  from  the  middle  Durance  S.  toward  the  Medi- 
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terranean,  and  which  nf*e  in  the  Col  Roburent  to  the  height 
of  9,400  ft  (2)  The  Cottian  A.,  N.  of  these,  whose  highest 
summit,  Monte  Viso,  is  18,699  ft.  (3)  The  Graian  A., 
forming  the  boundary  between  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  and  at- 
toining  in  Mont  Is^ran  an  elevation  of  18,272  ft.  and  in  Mont 
Cenis  an  elevation  of  11,467  ft  IL  Middlc  A. — The  Pen- 
nine A.,  between  the  plains  of  Lombardy  and  the  valley  of  the 
Rhone;  highest  summits:  Mont  Blanc,  16,781  ft;  Monte 
Rosa,  16,210  ft;  Mont  Cervin,  14,886  ft  The  Lepontian  or 
Helvetian  A.,  from  the  depression  of  the  Simplon,  along  the 
plateau  and  masses  of  St  Gothard,  (12,000  ft.,)  to  the  pass 
of  Mont  Splugen.  The  Rhaetian  A.,  between  the  Inn,  the 
Adda,  and  the  Upper  Adige.  The  Bernese  A.,  between  the 
Rhone  and  the  Aar ;  highest  summits :  Finsteraarhom,  14,106 
ft ;  Jungfrau,  13,720  ft ;  and  Shreckhom,  13,397  ft  The 
A.  of  the  "  Four  Forest  Cantons,"  the  Schwvtz  A.,  etc.  The 
Oertler  A.,  between  the  Adda  and  the  Adige  ;  highest  sum- 
mit, Oertlerspitz,  12,822  ft  The  Trientine  A.,  between  the 
Adige  and  the  Piave ;  highest  summit.  La  Marmolata,  9,802 
ft.  III.  East  A. — The  principal  chains  of  these  are :  The 
Noric  A.,  between  the  plains  of  t'le  Drave  and  the  Danube  ; 
highest  summit,  Gross-Glockner,  12,431  ft.  The  Camic  A., 
between  the  Drave  and  the  Save.  The  Julian  A.,  between 
the  Save  and  the  Adriatic  Sea ;  highest  summit,  Mont  Ter- 
glu,  9,366  ft  The  variety  in  the  valleys  as  to  form  and  ar- 
rangement i!$  not  less  striking  than  in  the  elevations.  Most 
worthy  of  notice  is  the  characteristic  form  of  the  wide  longi- 
tudinal valleys  that  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  high  central  chains. 
On  the  E.  side  they  open  directly  into  the  plain ;  on  the  N. 
they  are  connected  with  the  plain  through  transverse  valleys 


which  often  end  in  lakes.  The  transverse  valleys  on  the  S. 
side  are  mostly  in  the  shape  of  steep  rocky  ravines,  forming 
in  some  parts  long-stretching  lakes.  Besides  the  deep-sunk 
principal  valleys  there  are  extensive  series  of  basin-shaped 
secondary  valleys  which  are  the  scenes  of  Alpine  life,  prop- 
erly so  called.  Many  of  the  Alpine  valleys  have  names  dis- 
tinct from  the  rivers  flowing  through  them.  Thus  the  valley 
of  the  Rhone  is  styled  the  Upper  and  Lower  VaUis ;  that  of 
the  Adda,  the  Valteline ;  of  the  Arve,  Chamounix.  Precious 
stones  are  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  trap  and  primary 
mountains,  especially  in  the  region  of  the  St.  Gothard.  The 
rock-crystal  of  8t  (yothard  has  a  world-wide  reputation. 
Mining  and  smelting  become  more  and  more  productive  as 
we  advance  E.  Switzerland  itself  is  poor  in  useful  ores. 
Gold  and  silver  are  found  in  Tyrol,  Salzburg,  and  Carinthia ; 
there  are  also  silver-mines  in  Styria  and  Illyria,  and  one  near 
Grenoble  in  France.  Copper  is  found  in  the  French  A.,  Id 
Tyrol,  and  Styria.  The  lead-mines  near  Villach,  in  Carinthia, 
yield  yearly  about  86,000  cwt  The  yield  of  iron  hi  Switzer- 
land.  Savoy,  and  Sakbui^  is  trifling;  Carinthia,  on  the  other 
hand,  produces  260,000  cwt,  and  Styria  460,000  cwt  Quick- 
silver is  extracted  in  Idria,  in  Camiola,  to  the  amount  of 
1,000-1,600  cwt.  annually.  The  Alpine  region  is  rich  in  salt, 
especially  at  Hall,  in  Tyrol,  and  Hallein,  in  Salzburg.  The 
Alpine  mountains  present  many  peculiarities  worthy  of  notice 
in  the  animal  as  well  as  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  On  the 
sunny  heights  the  number  of  insects  is  very  great ;  the  butter- 
flies are  especially  numerous.  There  are  few  fishes,  although 
trout  are  sometimes  caught  in  ponds  even  6,00u  ft.  above  t£e 
level  of  the  sea.  Although  the  lofty  mountains  are  inhabited 
by  eagles,  hawks,  and  various  species  of  owls,  yet  the  birds 
are  few  in  comparison  with  the  numbers  in  the  plains,  and 
those  few  are  mostly  contained  hi  the  larger  valleys.  Among 
the  quadrupeds  the  wild  goat  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  to 
be  met  with ;  the  chamois  is  more  frequently  seen,  chiefly  in 
the  £.  districts. 

Alpi^jar^ras,  a  range  of  mountains  m  Spain  approaching 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  They  commence  in  the 
W.,  at  Motril,  where  they  are  separated  by  the  Gaudalfeo 
from  the  lower  Sierra  de  Holucar  and  the  adjacent  vine-cov- 
ered hills  of  Malaga,  and  stretch  as  far  E.  as  the  river  Al- 
meria.     The  highest  peaks  reach  an  elevation  of  7,000  ft 

Alran'nen,  or  Alm'lUB,  Scandinavian  priestesses  sup- 
posed to  have  prophetic  powers  and  skill  in  di\ination.  The 
term  was  also  applied  to  images  carved  out  of  mandrake  root8 
resembling  the  human  form. 

Alsace^,  a  Ger.  district,  forming  with  Lorraine  an  unpe- 
rial  territory  reunited  to  that  country  in  1871  after  two  cen- 
turies' possession  by  France.  It  lies  between  the  Rhine  on 
the  E.  and  the  Vosges  Mountains  on  the  W.,  extending  S.  to 
Switzerland  and  N.  to  Rhenish  Bavaria,  and  occupying  8,237 
English  sq.  m.  It  is  exceedingly  fertile ;  rich  also  in  mines 
and  manufactures ;  and  contains  the  important  cities  of  Stras- 
burg,  Colmar,  and  Muhlhausen.  In  Csesar's  time  A.  was  oc- 
cupied by  Celtic  tribes ;  but  during  the  decline  of  the  empire 
the  Alemanni  and  other  tribes  from  beyond  the  Rhine  occu- 
pied and  completely  Germanized  it  It  afterward  formed 
part  of  the  German  Empire  under  various  sovereign  dukes  and 
princes,  latterly  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  till  a  partof  it  was 
ceded  to  France  at  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  and  the  rest  fell 
a  prey  to  the  aggressions  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  seized  Stras- 
burg  (1681)  by  surprise  in  time  of  peace;  pop.  1,093,114; 
pop  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  1 ,608,506. 

Alsa'tia,  former  name  of  Whitefriars,  London,  where  in 
the  17th  c.  criminals  were  allowed  to  find  sanctuary.  This 
immunity  was  abolished  in  1697. 

Al  Se'gno,  a  musical  term  indicating  repetition,  lit  **  Re- 
peat from  the  sign."  It  is  sometimes  written  Dal  Se^nOy  and 
abbreviated  to  D.  S. 

Al^sen,  (Dan.  Als^)  an  island  in  the  Baltic,  in  the  Prussian 
prov.  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  extending  from  the  Apen- 
rade  to  the  Flensborg  Fiord,  is  separated  from  the  main-land 
by  the  Sound  of  A.,  in  part  very  narrow  but  deep.  Its  great- 
est 1.  is  nearly  20  m.,  its  greatest  w.  12;  pop.  27,000.  The 
island,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  Baltic,  has  a  picturesque  ap- 
pearance, is  very  fertile,  with  rich  woods  and  numerous  lakes 
abounding  in  fish.  Its  fruit-trees  are  celebrated  over  all 
Schleswig.  The  chief  towns  are  Sonderborg,  or  Sudborg,  and 
Norborg,  or  Nordburg.  The  former  has  an  excellent  harbor, 
with  a  pop.  of  6,863.  Close  to  the  harbor  are  the  ruins 
of  an  old  and  famous  castle  belonging  to  the  Augustenborg 
family.  Here  Christian  II.  of  Denmark  and  Norway  was 
confined  from  1632  to  1649.  In  the  war  of  1864  A.  was 
taken  by  the  Prussians  from  the  Danes. 
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Al^sop,  (Richard,)  author  and  editor,  well  versed  in  lan- 
guages ;  b.  in  Ck>nn.  1761,  d.  1815. 

Al'gter,  a  river  in  Holstein,  is  formed  by  the  confluence 
of  three  streams,  and,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hamburg, 
spreads  itself  out  and  forms  a  lake  called  the  Great  or  Outer 
A.,  and  within  the  town  the  Inner  A.  It  flows  by  several 
canals  into  the  Elbe. 

Als^ton,  (JoBN,)  a  Scottish  merchant  who  introduced  im- 
provements in  the  art  of  raised  printing  for  the  blind,  also  di- 
rector of  a  blind  asylum  at  Glasgow ;  d.  1846. 

Al'stnamer,  (Klaudios,  or  Klas,)  a  Swedish  naturalist 
in  honor  of  whom  a  genus  of  plants  was  named;  b.  1736, 
d.  1796. 

AlstroBme'ria,  or  AlstrcB^mer's'  Lily,  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  natural  order  Amaryllideoe,  and,  according  to 
Linnsus,  of  the  tribe  AUtroaneriefe^  which  is  distinguished  by 
fibrous — not  bulbous — roots,  and  by  having  the  outer  seg- 
ments of  the  perianth  different  in  form  from  the  inner.  In 
this  genus  the  two  lower  segments  are  somewhat  tubular  at 
the  base,  the  capsules  do  not  gape  when  ripe,  are  8-valved  or 
pulpy  within,  and  the  seeds  globose.  The  leaves  are  twisted. 
The  species  are  numerous,  natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of 
Am. 

Altai,  i.  e.,  "gold  mountain,**  is  the  term  vaguely  applied 
to  the  high  range  in  the  E.  of  Asia  forming  the  N.  bor- 
der  of  Chinese  Tartary.  On  the  E.  the  A.  is  separated  from 
the  Daurian  mountain-system  by  Lakes  Kosgol  and  Baikal ; 
on  the  W.  it  terminates  in  the  Eatunsk  Mountains,  a  flmall 
Isolated  group,  in  which  Mount  Beluka  rises  to  12,790  ft.,  far 
above  the  line  of  perennial  snow,  with  extensive  glaciers  on 
its  W.  flanks.  Explorations  of  Russian  surveyors  have  led 
to  a  more  definite  knowledge  of  the  form  and  limits  of  this 
important  range,  now  described  as  a  separate  system,  one  of 
the  four  parallel  chains  which  constitute  the  skeleton  of  East- 
em  High  Asia,  covering  the  great  table-land.  The  A.  forms 
an  Alpine  girdle,  intersected  by  wide  valleys,  traversed  by 
many  streams,  among  which  are  the  Tez  River,  flowing  W.  to 
the  Ubsa  Nor,  (lake,)  and  the  Eobdo,  flowing  S.  to  the  Tke 
Aral  Lake.  The  general  direction  of  the  range  is  from  W. 
to  E.  about  the  parallel  of  60"  N.  It  extends  between  the 
meridians  of  84**  and  100''  E.  The  climate  of  the  A.  is  not 
so  severe  as  might  be  inferred  from  its  position.  The 
winters  are  frequently  mild,  and  comparatively  little  snow 
falls.  The  mountain  slopes  are  covered  with  rich  grass,  and 
their  flanks  are  in  many  parts  adorned  by  magnificent  cedar 
forests.  Stags,  hares,  and  wolves  abound  in  the  lower,  and 
bears  in  the  higher,  portions  of  the  range.  The  A.  is  cele- 
brated for  its  gold,  silver,  and  lead  mines.  Barnaul,  on  the 
northern  slope  of  the  range,  is  the  chief  mining  town ;  and 
the  village  of  Zeminogorski,  south  of  Barnaul,  is  the  center  of 
the  richest  silver  mines  in  the  Russian  Empire.  North  of  the 
Ubsa  Nor  the  Tangnu  UU  Mountains,  connected  with  the  A. 
on  the  N.,  rise  to  upward  of  11,000  ft  They  furnish  abun- 
dance of  white  marble  of  an  excellent  quality. 

Altair^,  (Arab,  ai  tavr,  ''the  bird,")  the  star  Alpha 
AguUcg^  the  brightest  in  the  constellation  of  the  Eagle. 

Altaonalia,  river  of  Ga.,  emptying  into  the  Atlantic ; 
L  140  m. 

Altamn'ra,  a  town  of  South  Italy,  in  the  prov.  of  Ban,  is 
supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Lupazia.  Many 
fine  Grecian  antiquiUee  have  been  dug  up ;  pop.  20,841. 

Al'tar,  the  place  whereon  offerings  were  laid  both  by  Jews 
and  heathens.  The  first  on  record  is  that  which  Noah  built 
on  leaving  the  ark.  The  Israelites,  after 
the  giving  of  the  Law,  were  conunanded 
to  make  one.  We  find  from  the  0.  T. 
that  altars  were  often  erected  on  high 
places — sometimes,  also,  on  the  roofs  of 
houses.  Both  in  the  Jewish  tabernacle 
and  temple  there  were  two  altars,  one  for 
sacrifices  and  another  for  incense.  The 
word  has  been  transferred  into  the  Chris- 
tian system.  For  upward  of  five  c  al- 
tars in  the  Christian  churches  were,  for 
the  most  part,  made  of  wood ;  but  In  609 
A.D.  it  was  decreed  by  a  council  held  at  Epone,  in  France, 
that  none  should  be  consecrated  with  chrism  except  those  built 
of  stone.  In  the  first  ages  of  Christianity  there  was  only  one 
A.  in  a  church ;  but  from  a  very  early  time  the  Latins  have 
used  more  than  one.  In  the  12th  c.  the  adorning  of  churches 
with  images  and  numerous  altars  was  carried  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, and  they  were  embellished  with  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
stones.  The  Greek  Church  uses  but  one  A.  As.  were  fre- 
quently placed  at  the  W.  end  of  the  ancient  churches  instead 
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of  the  £.,  but  in  England  and  the  U.  S.  almost  uniformly  in 
the  E.  The  only  perfect  A.  of  the  old  times  in  England  is  the- 
high  A.  of  Arundel  Church,  Sussex.  The  slab  is  12  ft  6  in. 
1.  by  4  ft.  w.,  and  2^  in.  thick.  The  support  is  of  solid  stone, 
quite  plain  and  plastered  over.  For  300  yrs.  after  the  time 
of  Christ  the  word  A.  was  constantly  used  to  describe  the 
table  of  the  Lord ;  subsequently,  table  and  A.  were  used  in- 
differently.  The  old  English  divines,  and,  indeed,  all  Protest- 
ant ecclesiastical  writers  of  any  Importance,  are  unanimous 
in  the  opinion  that  among  Christians  the  word  cannot  mean 
what  the  Jews  and  heathens  expressed  by  it  The  later 
fathers  used  various  phrases  to  denote  the  solemnity  which 
should  attach  to  the  communion  table,  such  as  "  the  Mystica.^ 
and  Tremendous  Table,"  "  the  Mystical  Table,"  "  the  Holy 
Table,"  etc.  And  they  termed  it  an  A.  because,  first,  the  holy 
eucharist  was  regarded  as  a  kind  of  commemorative  sacrifice, 
or,  more  properly,  a  consecrated  memorial  before  God  of  the 
great  sacrifice  on  Calvary ;  and,  second,  the  prayers  of  the 
communieants  were  held  to  be  in  themselves  sacrifices  or  ob- 
lations— sacrifices  of  thanksgiving,  as  it  were.  This  is  the  view 
of  those  who  hold  High  Church  opinions,  but  does  not  exclude 
the  other  view.  Agun,  they  termed  it  a  table  when  the  eu- 
charist was  considered  exclusively  in  the  light  of  a  sacrament^ 
to  be  partaken  of  by  believers  as  spiritual  food.  In  the  for- 
mer case  the  sacrifice  was  commemorated ;  in  the  latter  it 
was  applied ;  in  the  former  it  expressed  more  directly  the 
gratitude,  in  the  latter  more  directly  the  faith,  of  the 
Christian. 

Altaz^imntll,  a  contraction  of  Altitude-Azimuth,  an  in- 
strument  for  observing  at  the  same  time  the  altitude  (q.  y,\ 
and  azimuth  of  a  heavenly  body.  Every  surveyor's  instru- 
ment having  both  a  horizontal  and  vertical  circle  is  in  fact  an 
A.;  but  the  name  was  first  applied  to  the  powerful  instrument 
devised  by  Sir  George  Airy  for  observing  the  moon  at  Green- 
wich at  any  time  when  it  was  visible  above  the  horizon,  thu8> 
doubling  the  possible  number  of  meridian-observations  of  its 
position.  It  has  since  been  applied  to  any  small  instruments- 
used  in  field-astronomy  or  by  exploring  expeditions  to  observe 
simultaneously  the  altitude  and  azimuth  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  for  the  determination  of  time  and  latitude. 

AlVdorfor,  (Albrecht,)  painter  and  engraver,  b.  at  Alt- 
dorf,  m  Bavaria,  1488,  d.  at  Ratisbon  1638.  He  Is  said  to 
have  been  a  pupil  of  Albert  Diirer,  but  this  is  not  certain. 
He  belonged,  however,  to  that  religious  school  of  artists  ot 
which  Diirer  was  the  head. 

Altera,  a  sea-port  town  of  Valenda,  Spain.  Linen  fabrics, 
ropes,  and  soap  are  manufactured ;  pop.  6,502. 

AlVen,  Connt,  (Karl  August,)  one  of  the  chief  Han- 
overian generals  in  the  French  and  German  wars;  b.  1764,  d. 
1840. 

Al'tena,  a  town  of  Westphalia,  Prussia,  in  the  Govt  of 
Amsberg;  pop.  8,787. 

Al^tcmborgf,  the  cap.  of  the  duchy  of  Saxe-A.  Stand- 
ing on  an  almost  perpendicular  rock  of  porphyry,  the  old 
castle  of  A.  forms  a  striking  feature  in  the  landscape. 
Brushes,  gloves,  and  cigars  are  manufactured,  and  the  book- 
trade  is  considerable ;  pop.  8l,4:->9. 

Altenes'sen,  Prussian  town  in  the  Rhine  Provinces,  with 
large  iron-works ;  pop.  1 7,850. 

Al'teiili^aard,  or  Allien,  a  sea-port  town  in  the  prov.  of 
Finmarken,  Norway,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Alton.  Be- 
yond this  point  no  cultivation  is  attempted,  and  even  here 
potatoes  and  barley  alone  are  produced.  A.  has  a  harbor  and 
considerable  trade.  It  is  visited  principally  by  Russian  and 
Norwegian  vessels;  pop.  about  1,000. 

Al^tendt^ting:,  or  Alt  Oet^ting,  a  place  of  pilgrimage 
not  far  from  the  Inn,  in  Upper  Bavaria,  is  frequented  by 
thousands  of  R.  Cs.  from  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  Swabia,  on 
account  of  a  famous  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  "  Black 
Virgin,"  which  it  possesses.  It  may  be  called  the  Loretto 
of  Germany.  A.  has  also  an  extraordinarily  rich  treasure  of 
gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones.  From  1838  till  their  expul- 
sion in  1873  A.  was  the  head-quarters  in  Germany  of  the  Re- 
demptorist  Fathers.  There  is  also  a  Capuchin  monastery 
here ;  pop.  8,202. 

Al^teratives,  in  Med.,  a  term  applied  to  remedies  that 
have  the  power  of  changing  the  state  of  the  living  solids 
of  the  body,  and  consequently  altering  the  functions  which 
they  perform.  It  is  generally  applied,  however,  to  medicines 
which  are  irritant  in  full  doses  but  which  almost  impercepti- 
bly alter  disordered  actions  or  secretions — acting  specifically 
on  certain  glands,  or  upon  absorption  in  general — when  they 
are  given  in  comparatively  small  doses,  the  treatment  being 
continued  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.    For  exam;.Wi 
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mercury  a  an  irritant  in  some  of  its  preparations,  but  when 
sraall  doses  of  blue  pill,  Plummer^s  pill,  or  corrosive  subli- 
mate are  given  at  intervals  for  some  length  of  time  they  pro- 
duce alteration  in  diaordered  actions,  so  as  to  cause  an  im- 
provement in  the  nutrient  and  digestive  functions,  the  disap- 
pearance of  eruptions,  and  the  removal  of  thickening  of  the 
skin  or  of  other  tissues,  and  they  will  efTect  these  changes  with- 
out otherwise  affecting  the  constitution  or  inducing  sidivation. 

Alter^nate  Qenera^tion,  a  biological  term  denoting 
that  the  young  resemble  the  grandparent,  or  a  previous  gen- 
eration ;  applied  to  the  A.  Crs.  of  many  Hydroids,  also  Salpa, 
as  well  as  Aphides. 

AlthB^a,  in  classic  story,  a  daughter  of  the  ifitolian  king 
Thestius  and  of  Eurythemis,  sister  of  Leda,  Hypennnestra, 
Iphiclus,  etc.,  wife  of  CEneus,  King  of  Galydon,  and  mother  of 
Troxeus,  Thyreus,  Clymenus,  Meleager,  and  of  two  daughters. 
Gorge  and  De'ianeira.  Her  son  Meleager  became  a  celebrated 
hero  in  the  wars  of  Galydon,  and  his  tragic  death,  due  to  her 
curse  upon  him  for  slaying  some  of  her  brothers,  so  weighed 
upon  her  mind  that  she  ended  her  life  by  suicide. — The  name 
was  given  to  the  119th  Asteroid,  discovered  by  Watson  at 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  April  3,  1872,  the  eleventh  of  the  small 
planets  detected  by  him. 

Al'^tlien,  (Ehan,  or  Jian,)  carried  Turkey  madder  into 
France,  and  made  successful  experiments  as  to  its  cultiva- 
tion; b.  in  Persia  1711,  d.  1774. 

Altin'  Kor,  Altjrn'  Kor,  or  TeleVakoi,  Siberian  lake, 
48  m.  I.  and  8  m.  w. 

Al'titode  and  Ai'imnth,  in  Astron.,  are  two  spherical 
co-ordinates  used  to  define  the  position  of  a  heavenly  body  with 
reference  to  the  horizon  as  the  fundamental  plane  and  the  ze- 
nith as  its  pole.  Altitude  is  the  distance  above  the  plane  of 
the  horizon,  measured  on  a  vertical  drcle  through  the  zenith, 
and  Azimuth  is  the  distance,  measured  on  the  horizon,  from 
the  foot  of  this  vertical  circle  to  the  N.  or  S.  point.  In  Astron- 
omy and  Oeodesy  the  azimuth  is  measured  from  the  S.  tFta  W., 
N.,  and  E.,  to  360^,  but  in  works  on  surveying  and  naviga- 
tion it  is  generally  reckoned  from  the  N.  or  S.  points  to  the  E. 
or  W.  up  to  90"*.  In  Astronomy  Zenith  Distance  is  frequently 
used  instead  of  Altitude,  and  is  the  complement  of  the  latter  ; 
i.  e.,  Z  D  =  90"  —  A.  The  term  Amplitude  is  also  used  in 
defining  the  Azimuth  of  a  body  at  the  time  of  riding  or  set- 
ting ;  L  e.,  when  it  is  in  the  horizon.  In  this  case  Amplitude 
is  measured  from  the  E.  or  W.  points  to  the  N.  or  S.  up  to 
90°,  but  the  term  is  gradually  dropping  out  of  use,  Azimuth 
alone  being  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

AlVmuil,  Bavarian  tributary  of  the  Danube,  1.  100  m. 
By  means  of  the  Ludwigs  Canal,  which  connects  the  A.  with 
the  Reignitz  River,  communication  between  the  Rhine  and 
Danube  is  completed. 

Al'to,  (contraUo  decUo^  is  the  deepest  or  lowest  species  of 
musical  voice  in  boys  and  in  females.  The  powers  of  ex- 
pression which  it  possesses  are  quite  peculiar,  and  cannot  be 
supplied  by  any  other  kind  of  voice.  The  low  A.  in  partic- 
ular has  a  fullness  of  tone  combined  with  power  in  the  lower 
range. 

Alt-O'fen,  a  town  of  Hungary,  is  a  decayed  place  of  great 
antiquity,  and  is  believed  to  occupy  the  site  of  a  Roman  town, 
Sicambria^  or  Aquineum,  Remains  exist  of  a  Roman  aque- 
duct, a  bath,  and  an  amphitheater.  Attila  made  this  his 
cap.  •  pop.  16,000. 

Alston,  a  town  of  Hampshire,  Eng.,  near  the  Wey,  16  m. 
N.-E.  of  Winchester.  The  church  was  erected  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIL,  and  is  in  the  perpendicular  style.  Bomba- 
zines were  formerly  manufactured  here.  Good  hops  are 
grown  in  the  neighborhood,  and  there  are  large  breweries  in 
the  town,  the  ale  of  which  is  much  esteemed  ;  pop.  4,600. 

Alston,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of  III.,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  21  m.  above  St.  Louis,  5  m.  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  center  of  a  large  com- 
merce. The  city  contains  a  R.  G.  cathedral,  besides  other 
churches,  and  numerous  mills  and  manufactories,  with  an 
abundant  supply  of  coal  and  limestone ;  pop.  10,294. 

Alston,  a,  (JosKPH  Wilhblm  Eddard,)  Prof,  of  Archaeol- 
ogy and  the  History  of  Art  at  Bonn;  b.  1772  at  Aquileia,  d. 
iu  1840.  In  early  yrs.  his  attention  was  directed  to  natural 
history,  especially  that  of  the  horse,  on  which  he  published  a 
splendid  illustrated  work. 

Al^tona,  the  largest  and  richest  city  in  the  Prussian  prov. 
of  Schleswig-Holstein,  is  situated  on  the  Elbe,  so  near  Ham- 
burg that  the  two  cities  are  onlf  divided  by  the  State  bound- 
aries ;  pop.  143,249.  A.  lies  higher  than  Hamburg,  and  is 
much  healthier ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  destitute  of  the 
numerous  canals,  so  necessary  for  the  transport  of  goods. 


with  which  Hamburg  is  so  abundantly  provided.     In  a  oom- 
mercial  point  of  view  it  forms  one  city  with  Hamburg. 

Altonmim^fter,  Bavarian  place  of  pilgrimage,  wi£  noted 
nunnery  of  the  8th  c.  founded  by  St.  Alto. 

Altoon'a,  a  citv  of  Blair  Co.,  Pa.,  on  the  Pennsylvania 
RR.,  237  m.  W.  of  Philadelphia,  and  117  m.  E.  of  Pitts- 
bui*g.  It  has  numerous  churches,  schools,  banks,  hotels,  and 
newspapers.  The  shops  of  the  Pa.  R.R.  Go.,  which  are  the 
most  extensive  of  the  road,  turn  out  annually  a  large  number 
of  locomotives  and  cars  ;  there  are  also  several  planing  and 
rolling  mills,  iron-works,  etc.  The  dty  is  situated  at  the 
base  of  the  Alleghany  Mountuns,  and  the  scenery  in  the 
vicinity  is  very  beautiful ;  pop.  80,387. 

Al^to-relie^TO,  high-relief,  the  term  used  in  Sculpture  to 
designate  that  mode  of  representing  objects  by  which  they 
are  made  to  project  strongly  and  boldly  from  the  background 
without  being  entirely  detached.  In  A.  some  portions  of  the 
figure  usually  stand  quite  free,  and  in  this  respect  it  differs 
not  only  from  bauo-relievo,  or  low-relief,  but  from  the  inter- 
mediate kind  of  relief  known  as  tneao-reliew},  in  which  the 
figures  are  rounded,  but  where  there  are  no  detached  portions. 

Al^tor£  the  chief  town  in  the  Swiss  canton  Uri,  contains 
2,901  inhabitants.  It  is  well  built,  having  a  church,  a  nun- 
nery, and  the  oldest  Gapuchin  monastery  in  Switzerland.  The 
little  tower  on  which  the  exploits  of  Willkm  Tell  are  painted 
in  rude  frescoes  is  known  to  be  older  than  the  legend  of  Tell. 
The  lime-tree  under  which  the  scene  of  the  shooting  of  the 
apple  was  laid  was  removed  in  1567,  and  a  stone  fountain 
erected  in  its  stead. 

Altran'stadt,  Saxon  town,  where  Gharles  XII.  of  Swe- 
den  and  Augustus  of  Saxony  made  a  treaty  in  1706  ;  another 
treaty  was  here  concluded  between  Gharles  VI.  of  Qermany 
and  Louis  XIV.  of  France. 

Al'trin^haon,  a  market-town  of  Gheshire,  Eng.,  on  the 
Gheshire  Midland  R.R.,  8  m.  &-W.  of  Manchester.  It  has 
some  important  cotton  factories,  and,  on  account  of  its  salu- 
brious air,  is  a  favorite  resort  for  invalids;  pop.  11,249. 

Altst&t'ten,  Swiss  town  m  the  center  of  St  Gall,  8  m. 
S..E.  of  St.  Gall ;  pop.  7,575. 

Altn'ras,  village  of  N.  Y. ;  has  an  industrial  school  for 
young  women. 

.  AU'wasser,  Prussian  town  and  watering-place  in  the 
prov.  of  Silesia ;  pop.  6,986. 

Al'uin,  a  whitish  astringent  saline  substance;  properly 
it  is  a  double  salt,  being  composed  of  sulphate  of  potash  and 
sulphate  of  alumina,  which  with  a  certain  proportion  of  water 
crystallize  together  in  octahedrons  or  in  cubes.  A.  is  soluble 
in  18  times  its  weight  of  cold  water,  and  in  its  own  weight 
of  hot  water.  The  solution  thus  obtained  has  a  peculiar 
astringent  taste,  and  is  strongly  add  to  colored  test-papers. 
When  heated  the  crystals  melt  in  the  water  of  crystallization, 
and  when  the  water  is  completely  driven  off  by  heat  there  is 
left  a  spongy  white  mass,  called  burnt  A.,  or  anhydrous  A. 
A.  is  much  used  as  a  mordant  in  dyeing.  This  property  it 
owes  to  the  alumina  in  it,  which  has  a  strong  attraction  for 
textile  tissues  and  also  for  coloring  matters;  the  alumina 
thus  becomes  the  means  of  fixing  the  color  in  the  cloth.  The 
manufacture  of  the  colors  or  paints  called  lakes,  also,  de- 
pends on  this  property  of  alumina  to  attach  to  itself  certain 
coloring  matters.  In  medicine  A.  acts  mainly  as  an  astrin- 
gent, in  virtue,  it  is  supposed,  of  its  capacity  to  unite  with 
albumen  and  coagulate  it.  A.  produces  no  effect  on  the  un- 
broken skin,  but  applied  to  sores  it  coagulates  the  albumen 
of  the  pus,  mucus,  or  of  the  tissues  themselves,  thus  coating 
the  sore  with  an  impermeable  layer,  and  protecting  it  from 
the  action  of  the  air.  A.  applied  to  a  sore  also  contracts 
the  blood-vessels,  and  by  condensing  the  tissues  also  it  wiU 
depress  the  vital  action,  and  so  check  the  secretion  of  mucus 
or  pus.  A.  is  used  locally  to  control  the  slight  hemorrhage 
of  piles,  leech-bites,  or  slight  cuts,  being  for  that  purpose 
dusted  on  dry.  A.  is  us^  in  solutions  for  gargles,  ear- 
washes,  and,  in  weak  strength,  for  eye  lotions.  A.  is  used  in 
catarrhal  troubles  of  all  kinds.  A  teaspoonful  of  A.  in 
honey  or  syrup  every  16  or  20  minutes  till  the  child  vomits 
is  a  safe  emetic  in  croup. 

Al'nm-Ba^^h,  a  fort  rendered  famous  during  the  battles 
and  sieges  arising  out  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  in  1 857,  by  the  in- 
domitable resolution  of  its  defenders.  The  A.-B.  (**  Garden  of 
the  Lady  Alum,"  or  "  Beauty  of  the  Soul ")  was  a  domain  about 
4  m.  from  the  city  of  Lucknow,  near  the  Gawnpore  road.  It 
comprised  several  buildings,  including  a  palace,  a  mosque,  and 
an  emanbara  or  private  temple,  bounded  by  a  beautiful  gar. 
den,  which  was  itself  in  the  middle  of  a  park,  and  the  park 
inclosed  by  a  wall  with  comer  towers.     It  had  belonged  to 
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0ome  membera  of  the  royal  family  of  Oude ;  but  when  the 
wars  of  the  mutiny  had  been  fairly  begun  the  A.-B.  was  con- 
verted by  the  rebels  into  a  fort.    See  Luckmow. 

Aln'mina,  the  most  abundant  of  the  earths,  is  the  ozMe 
of  the  metal  aluminium.  It  occurs  in  nature  abundantly  in 
combination  with  silica,  associated  with  other  bases.  The 
most  familiar  of  its  native  compounds  is  feldspar  and  silicate 
of  A.  and  potash.  This  is  one  of  the  constituents  of  granite 
and  of  several  other  igneous  rocks.  Certain  varieties  of 
these,  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  become  completely  dis- 
integrated, passing  from  the  state  of  hard,  solid  rock,  such  as 
we  are  accustomed  to  see  in  building-granite,  into  soft,  crum- 
bling, earthy  masses.  It  is  the  feldspar  which  undergoes  the 
change,  and  it  appears  to  be  owing  to  the  action  of  rain-water 
chargied  with  carbonic  add,  which  dissolves  the  potash  and 
some  of  the  silica  of  the  feldspar,  leaving  the  excess  of  silica 
and  A.  still  united. 

Aliiiiimliim»  or  Aln^minnm,  is  an  element  present  in 
clay,  granite,  and  other  earthy  and  rocky  subsUnces.  Its 
atomic  weight  is  27.04 ;  its  symbol  Al.  It  was  first  discov- 
ered  by  Wcehler  in  1827,  and  was  re-examined  by  him  in 
1845,  when  he  obtained  globules  of  A.  by  heating  chloride  of 
A.  and  sodium.  In  1864  the  French  chemist  Deville  con- 
ducted  even  more  successful  experiments;  and  since  then 
many  works  for  the  production  of  A.  have  been  established 
both  in  Europe  and  the  U.  S.  Cryolite  from  Greenland,  a 
double  fluoride  of  A.  and  sodium,  was  first  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  A. ;  it  also  occurs  in  the  feldspars,  emery,  corun- 
dum, ruby,  sapphire,  topaz,  garnets,  and  different  clays  where 
it  is  present  as  silicate.  Most  of  the  A.  now  produced  is  ob- 
tained from  bauxite  (H*  Al^  0*),  a  mineral  first  found  near 
Baux,  France,  and  since  discovered  in  Styria,  Austria,  Va., 
Tenn.,  the  Curolinas,  Ga.,  Ala.,  and  Ark.  A.  is  a  white  metal 
somewhat  resembling  silver,  but  has  a  bluish  hue  like  zinc 
It  is  very  ductile,  and  is  particularly  malleable  between  200° 
and  300^  F. ;  it  can  be  rolled  into  sheets  but  -^^  of  an  inch 
thick ;  in  tenacity  it  approaches  iron.  It  takes  a  high  polish. 
Wlien  heated  in  a  furnace  it  fuses  and  can  be  cast  in  molds 
into  ingots.  It  does  not  oxidize  as  lead  or  zinc ;  sulphuretted 
hydrogeu,  which  tarnishes  silver,  does  not  affect  it,  while  the 
smaller  action  of  organic  secretions  on  it  makes  it  much 
more  desirable  than  silver  for  surgical  instruments.  A.  is 
the  lightest  metal  used ;  Deville  found  the  specific  gravity  of 
pure  A.  to  be  2.20.  The  gravity  of  soft  steel,  if  that  of  A. 
be  estimated  at  I,  is  almost  2.95  ;  of  brass,  3.45 ;  of  copper, 
3.6 ;  of  silver,  4 ;  of  lead,  4.8 ;  and  of  gold,  7.7.  A.  weighs 
about  I  more  than  water.  The  impurities  usually  found  in 
commercial  A.  are  silicon,  sodium,  copper,  lead,  and  iron. 
An  alloy  of  6  per  cent,  of  silver  with  A.  gives  the  metal  an 
increased  hardness  and  elasticity.  An  alloy  of  A.  and  copper 
is  now,  however,  most  frequent,  constituting  the  so-called 
*'A.  bronze,"  and,  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  60, 
possesses  almost  the  toughness  and  hardness  of  steel.  An 
important  merit  of  A.  is  its  cheapness.  In  1867  it  sold  for 
$28  to  $32  per  lb. ;  in  1860,  for  $17  ;  and  from  then  until 
1887  for  $12  or  more.  After  many  efforts  to  produce  the 
meul  more  cheaply,  notable  ^among  them  being  the  Cowles 
electrical  process  for  making *A.  alloys  and  the  invention  of 
Charles  M.  Hall  for  A.  manufacture,'  the  process  of  produc- 
tion has  now  reached  a  stage  sufficiently  cheap  to  make  A. 
available  for  many  commercial  purposes.  While  yet  costing 
more  than  the  cheaper  metals,  it  can  be  bought  for  2«  a 
pound  in  Germany  and  2«  6</  in  England  ;  and  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time  when  further  experiments  will  greatly  re- 
duce its  cost,  and  improved  methods  of  manufacture  will 
render  it  more  available  for  many  practical  purposes. 
The  uses  to  which  it  has  already  been  put  are  manifold. 
Launches  made  of  A.  have  recently  been  used  on  the  Lake 
of  Geneva.  Water  bottles,  stirrup  "  irons "  for  the  Ger- 
man  cavalry,  thimbles,  paper-knives,  penholders,  flasks, 
cups,  ornaments  of  various  sorts,  and  an  A.  house  at  the 
Chicago  exposition  are  among  the  articles  already  made  of 
the  metal  The  possibilities  of  the  use  of  A.  in  the  future 
can  hardly  be  overstated.  Amonnt  produced  in  TJ.  S.,  in  the 
year  1 894,  8 1 7,600  lbs. ;  value,  $490,600.  Price  per  pound,  in 
1896,  36  cents.     See  also  Chkmical  Elements,  Ap..  p.  2970. 

Alumna,  Alnm^nxu,  the  feminine  and  masculine  terms 
which  respectively  denote  a  graduate  of  an  institution  of 
learning.     PI.,  aiumrue  and  aiumni. 

Al^nm  Soot.  This  name  is  given  in  the  U.  S.  to  two 
plants,  natives  of  Am.,  very  different  from  one  another, 
but  agreeing  in  the  remarkable  astringency  of  their  roots, 
which  are  used  medicinally.  One  of  these  plants  is  Gerani- 
um maculatum^  a  plant  of  general  habit  and  appearance  very 


much  resembling  some  of  the  spedes  of  geranium,  which  are 
oommon  weeds  in  Britain. 

Al^imite,  or  Al^nm-ctone,  a  mineral  formerly  used  in 
the  preparation  of  Roman  alum. 

Alnn^no,  (Nicoolo,)  or  Niocolo  of  Fnligno,  one  of  the 
old  Umbrian  painters,  whose  works  firet  indicated  the  qual- 
ities discernible  in  that  school.  His  earliest  known  piece  is 
a  *'  Madonna  with  Angels  and  Saints,'*  1468  A.D.  There  is 
also  a  gonfalon — ^a  banner  used  in  religious  processions — of 
the  year  1466,  in  the  churoh  of  Santa  Maria  Kuova  at  Pe- 
rugia, which  A.  painted  for  the  brotherhood,  as  the  inscrip- 
tion testifies:  ^^Societaa  AnnunciatMnta  fecU fieri  hoe  cpmj*^ 
It  is  a  work  of  peculiar  beauty,  displaying  deep  religious  feel- 
ing and  exquisite  sweetness.  A.  painted  several  of  these 
gonfalons.  Some  of  his  pictures  were  carried  off  by  the 
French  and  sent  to  Paris ;  d.  1600. 

Allured,  or  Alfred,  of  Beveriey,  in  Torkshire,  an  Eng. 
historian  of  the  time  of  Henry  I.  Little  is  known  regarding 
him.  It  is  stated  that  he  had  enriched  his  mind  by  travel, 
both  in  France  and  Italy,  and  that  at  Rome  he  beoune  do- 
mestic chaplain  to  Cardinal  Othoboni.  His  permanent  office, 
however,  appeara  to  have  been  that  of  canon  and  treasurer 
of  the  churoh  of  St.  John  in  his  native  town  of  Beverley, 
where  he  wrote  his  Annals.  This  work  commences  with  a 
fabulous  period  of  British  history,  and  extends  down  to  the 
29th  yr.  of  Henry  I. 

Aln'ta,  or  Alt,  a  swift  river  of  Transylvania,  1.  341  m. 
It  rises  in  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  flows  S.  through  Wal- 
lachia,  and  entera  the  Danube  at  Nicopolis. 

Al^va,  a  village  of  Stirlingshire,  Scotland,  where  two  pits 
are  still  to  be  seen  marking  the  site  of  old  silver  mines.  The 
communion  cups  in  use  in  the  parish  churoh  are  made  of 
silver  derived  from  these  mines ;  pop.  4,961. 

Alva,  Dake  of.    See  Alba. 

Alvara^do,  a  town  of  AUmeda  Co.,  Calif.,  on  Alameda 
Creek,  where  a  good  deal  of  salt  is  prepared  for  market; 
pop.  600. 

Alvara^do,  de,  (Pkdro,)  a  famous  companion  of  Cortes, 
was  b.  at  Badajoz,  in  Spanish  Estremadura,  toward  the  close 
of  the  16th  c  In  161 7  or  1618  he  sailed  for  the  New  Worid, 
and  in  the  same  year  was  dispatched  from  Cuba  by  Velas- 
quez, the  governor  of  that  island,  to  explore,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Grijalva,  the  shores  of  the  Amer.  continent  The 
expedition  touched  at  Acozamil  (the  Isle  of  Swallows)  and  at 
various  places  in  Yucatan.  Ascending  also  the  rivere  Ta- 
basco and  Banderos,  Grijalva  was  so  enchanted  with  the 
beauty  of  the  country,  its  fine  cultivation,  and  the  numerous 
traces  of  advanced  civilization,  that  he  named  it  New  Spain. 
Now,  for  the  firat  time,  the  Spaniards  heard  of  the  riches  of 
Montezuma  and  of  his  vast  empire.  A.  was  ordered  to  re- 
turn to  Cuba  and  inform  Velasquez  of  the  result  of  the  ex- 
pedition. The  sight  of  the  gold  which  A.  brought  with  him 
stimulated  the  covetousness  and  ambition  of  Velasquez,  who 
became  greatly  incensed  against  Grijalva  because  the  latter 
had  not  penetrated  farther  into  the  new  region,  and  on  his 
return  to  Cuba  deprived  him  of  his  command.  In  Feb.,  1619, 
Cortes  sailed  from  Havana,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
quest, with  1 1  ships,  containing  608  soldiere  and  109  seamen. 
A.  commanded  one  of  these  ships ;  but  a  storm  separating 
the  fleet  he  arrived  at  the  rendezvous.  Isle  of  Swallows,  three 
days  earlier  than  the  othera.  Here  the  conquest  of  Mexico 
was  planned.     D.  1641.    See  Cortez. 

Alvaxez^  (Jose,)  a  famous  Span,  sculptor,  b.  1768,  at 
Priego,  in  the  prov.  of  Cordova;  d.  1827. 

Alvarez^,  (Juan,)  a  famous  Mexican  general,  b.  1790,  d. 
1867 ;  he  was  Dictator  of  Mexico  1866. 

Al^Tincay,  Baron  Ton,  (Joseph,)  Austrian  general  in 
the  Seven  Years'  War;  b.  1786,  d.  1810. 

Al^vord,  (Benjamin,  A.M.,)  Brig.-Gen.  during  civil  war, 
and  Paymaster-Gen.  U.S.A. ;  wrote  many  essays  and  reviews ; 
b.  in  Vt.  1813,  d.  1884. 

Alwa^to,  a  so-called  "universal  language"  devised  by 
Stephen  Pearl  Andrews,  (q.  v.) 

Al^wnr,  or  Ma^chery,  a  Rajpoot  State  of  India,  under 
the  control  of  the  govemor-generars  agent  for  the  States  of 
Rajpootana,  but  having  a  considerable  measure  of  inde[)end- 
enoe ;  area  8,051  sq.  ni. ;  pop.  767,7^6. 

dAIyat^tes,  the  father  of  Croesus.  During  his  reign  oc- 
curred the  eclipse  of  610  B.C.,  which  made  such  an  impres- 
sion that  he  made  peace  with  Cyaxares  of  Persia,  then  at 
war  with  him. 

Al^sei,  the  scene  of  the  Xibelungenlied,  is  an  old  Ger. 
town  19  m.  S.  of  Mayence ;  pop.  5,922. 

Amade^XU,  (i.  e.  "Love  God,")  a  conunon  name  in  the 
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House  of  SaYoy.  The  first  of  note  that  bore  it  was  Couut  A., 
eldest  son  of  Count  Humbert,  who  lived  about  the  oommenoe- 
ment  of  the  1 1  th  c.  His  successors  gradually  enlarged  their  pa- 
rental dominions,  but  the  first  to  make  an  important  figure  in 
history  was  A.  V.,  who  was  b.  in  1249,  succeeded  his  uncle 
Filippo  in  1285,  and  d.  in  1823.  He  acquired  the  dignity  of 
A  prince  of  the  empire.  He  had  a  brother  who  resided  for  a 
long  period  in  England,  and  while  there  built  the  Savoy  Pal- 
ace in  London.  A.  VL,  the  Green  Count,  b.  in  1834,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  1848.  He  was  a  sagacious,  moderate, 
and  vigorous  ruler,  won  various  places  from  the  Dauphin  of 
France,  became  lord-paramount  of  Piedmont,  and,  through 
the  favor  of  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.,  obtained  the  vice-re- 
gency over  a  great  part  of  Upper  Italy.  He  d.  in  1888.  A. 
VIIl',  b.  in  1388,  was  elected  Pope  in  1439,  when  he  assumed 
the  name  of  Felix  V. ;  but  he  resigned  the  papal  chair  1448, 
And  d.  8  yrs.  id^rward  at  Geneva.  A.  IX.,  after  governing 
for  4  yrs.,  handed  over  his  authority  to  his  wife  Jolanthe, 
on  account  of  ill-health ;  but  she  used  it  very  imprudently. 
While  he  lived  A.  was  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  grasping 
factions ;  d.  1472. 

Amade^ns,  Ital.  prince,  son  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  elected 
King  of  Spain  by  Spanish  Cortes,  reigned  1871-78,  when  he 
resigned  and  Spain  became  a  republic;  b.  1845;  d.  1890. 
See  Abdication. 

Axn^adis,  a  much-used  name  in  chivalric  poetry.  At  the 
head  of  those  heroes  of  romance  stands  A.  of  Gaul,  called 
the  Lion  Knight  from  the  device  on  his  shield,  and  also  Bel- 
tenebros,  or  the  Darkly  Beautiful.  The  other  As.  that  figure 
in  romance  are  represented  as  descendants  more  or  less  remote 
of  A.  of  Gaul.  He  himself  was  what  the  Germans  call  a  love- 
child  of  the  fabulous  King  Perion  of  France  and  of  Elisena,  a 
princess  of  firetagne.  The  relationship  of  several  of  the  other 
As.  to  the  princes  and  princesses  of  Colchis,  Trebizond, 
Greece,  and  Cathay,  that  figure  as  their  parents,  is  of  the  same 
unsanctioned  kind. 

Axn^adoa,  a  name  ^ven  to  Polyporus  igniarius  and  P. 
fomentaritM^  fungi  of  the  tribe  or  division  Hi/menomi/cetet, 
and  fonnerly  included  in  the  genus  Boletus.  They  grow  upon 
old  trees  in  Britain  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The 
pileus  is  completely  blended  with  the  hymenium,  which  is 
pierced  with  thin-sided,  rather  angular,  tubular,  vertical  pas- 
sages; the  whole  fungus  thus  appearing  as  a  leathery  or 
fleshy  mass,  the  under  side  of  which  is  pierced  by  deep  pores. 
P.  iffntariw  is  called  hard  A.,  or  touch-wood.  P.  fomerUarius 
is  called  soft  A.,  or  German  tinder.  They  are  used  as  styp- 
tics for  stanching  slight  wounds,  and  when  steel  and  flint 
were  in  use  for  striking  fire  were  much  employed  as  tinder, 
being  prei>ared  for  this  purpose  by  boiling  in  a  solution  of 
niter.  The  soft  A.  is  used  for  making  small  surgical  pads, 
for  which  its  elasticity  peculiarly  fits  it. 

AfrnBig^t  <ui  island  of  Denmark,  forms  a  part  of  Copen- 
hagen ;  pop.  9,000 ;  area  22  sq.  m. 

Ama-iTi^^  a  phrase  applied  by  sailors  to  signify  at  once^  or 
tudderdy  ;  in  such  orders  or  directions  as  "  lower  A.,"  "  strike 
A.,"  etc. 

Amal^aric  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Childebert,  brother 
of  his  wife  Clotilde,  whom  he  had  treated  with  great  cruelty 
in  an  attempt  to  convert  her  to  the  Arian  faith.  A.,  b.  501, 
was  a  son  of  Alaric  II.,  of  the  Visigoths,  and  of  Clotilde, 
daughter  of  Clovis,  King  of  the  Franks. 

Amalason^tha,  daughter  of  Theodoric  the  Great,  King 
of  the  Ostrogoths,  who  governed  Italy  during  the  minority  of 
her  son  Athalaric  526-534,  and  was  strangled  by  her  second 
husband,  Theodatus,  585. 

Am^aJek,  a  biblical  character,  descendant  of  Esau,  and 
from  whom  the  Amalekites  took  their  name. 

Axn^alekites,  one  of  the  most  fierce  and  warlike  of  the 
Ganaanitish  nations.  They  dwelt  'Mn  the  land  of  the  south," 
i.  e.,  in  the  land  S.  of  Palestine,  or  between  Idumea  and 
Egypt.  From  the  very  first  they  manifested  an  uncompro- 
mising hostility  to  the  Israelites,  whose  rear-guard  they  smote 
after  the  passage  through  the  Red  Sea.  In  consequence  of 
this  they  received  no  mercy  at  the  hands  of  the  Israelites 
when  the  latter  had  established  themselves  in  Palestine. 

Amal^fi,  a  sea-port  on  the  Gulf  of  Salerno,  on  the  £.  coast 
of  Italy;  pop.  4,186;  has  a  very  ancient  cathedral.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  under  Constantine  the  Great,  and 
was  long  a  powerful  and  independent  State,  having  at  one 
time  a  pop.  of  50,000. 

Amal^gam,  is  the  term  applied  to  that  class  of  alloys  in 
which  one  of  the  combining  metals  is  mercury.  On  the 
nature  of  the  union  it  has  been  observed  that  *'on  adding 
successive  small  quantities  of  silver  to  mercury  a  great  va- 


riety of  fiuid  As.  are  apparently  produced;  but  in  reality 
the  chief  if  not  the  whole  compound  is  a  solid  A.,  which 
is  merely  diffused  throughout  the  fluid  mass.**  The  fluidity 
of  an  A.  would  thus  seem  to  depend  on  there  being  an  excess 
of  mercury  above  what  is  necessary  to  form  a  definite  com- 
pound. Mercury  unites  readily  with  gold  and  silver  at  the 
usual  temperature.  It  has  no  disposition  to  unite  with  iron 
even  when  hot.    A  solid  A.  of  tin  is  used  to  silver  looking- 


Amalia  Anna,  Duchess  of  Saxe- Weimar,  an  amiable 
lady,  aild  generous  patron  of  literature,  b.  1789,  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  18th  c.  was  the  center  of  the  court  of 
Weimar.  Left  a  widow  in  the  second  yr.  of  her  marriage, 
(1758,)  her  judicious  rule  as  guardian  of  her  infant  son  en- 
abled the  country  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  Seven 
Years*  War,  while  her  efforts  were  no  less  effectual  in  pro- 
moting the  education  of  the  people.  She  appointed  Wieland 
tutor  to  her  son,  and  attracted  to  Weimar  such  men  as  Her- 
der, Goethe,  Knebel,  Bottiger,  Musseus,  Schiller;  forming 
a  galaxy  of  genius  such  as  no  single  court,  perhaps,  was  ever 
graced  with.  The  battle  of  Jena  is  said  to  have  broken  her 
heart;  she  d.  (1807)  six  months  after  that  event. 

Axnalie  Marie,  the  wife  of  Louis  Philippe,  was  the 
daughter  of  King  Ferdinand  I.  (IV.)  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  b. 
1782.  When  she  married  Louis  Philippe  he  was  a  political 
exile,  without  a  hope  of  ever  rising  to  the  throne  of  France. 
After  Louis  Philippe*s  elevation  to  the  throne  the  queen 
avoided  interference  in  political  affairs,  and  devoted  her  at- 
tention to  plans  of  beneficence.  In  her  domestic  relations 
her  conduct  was  highly  exemplary,  and  won  the  esteem  of  all 
parties.  She  shared  the  fortune  of  her  exiled  husband,  and 
was  very  respectfully  received  in  England ;  d.  in  Claremont 
in  1866. 

Amarric  of  Be^na,  a  teacher  of  the  liberal  arts  in  Paris 
in  the  12th  and  18th  c,  was  condemned  by  the  pope  and  the 
university  to  recant  his  attempts  at  reconciling  theology  with 
the  materialistic  and  Averroistic  interpretations  of  Aristotle*s 
metaphysics;  d.  1209. 

Amalthe^a,  the  foster-mother  of  Jupiter,  was  a  goat. 
The  legend  states  that,  while  playing,  Jupiter  accidentally 
broke  off  one  of  her  horns,  which  he  endowed  with  the  mag- 
ical power  of  being  instantly  full  of  whatever  the  possessor 
wished  for.  It  has  since  figured  as  the  horn  of  plenty,  the 
cornucopia. 

Amamballi,  a  range  of  mountains  in  S.  Am. ;  1.  200  m. ; 
also  a  river,  tributary  of  the  Parana,  1.  100  ro. 

Amani^ta,  a  genus  of  fungi  nearly  allied  to  Agaricus^ 
but  bursting  from  a  volva.  A.  mtucaria^  which  is  pretty 
common  in  woods,  especially  of  fir  and  beech,  is  one  of  the 
most  poisonous  fungi.  It  is  sometimes  called  fly  agaric, 
being  used  in  Sweden  and  other  countries  to  kill  flies  and 
bugs,  for  which  purpose  it  is  steeped  in  milk.  The  pileus  or 
cap  is  of  an  orange-red  color,  with  white  warts,  the  gills 
white,  and  the  stem  bulbous.  It  grows  to  a  considerable 
size. 

Amaran^te,  a  town  of  Portugal,  was  the  scene  of  a  fierce 
conflict  between  the  French  and  the  Portuguese  in  1809 ;  pop. 
1,448. 

Am^aranth,  {AmaranihM^)  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  Amaranthacece,  This  order  contains  nearly  800 
known  species,  natives  of  tropical  and  temperate  countries, 
but  chiefly  abounding  within  the  tropics.  They  are  herbs  or 
shrubs,  with  simple  exstipulate  leaves,  and  flowers  in  heads 
or  spikes. 

Amarapn'ra,  or  Ummerapooz^a,  was  before  1858  the 
cap.  of  Burmah,  and  was  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Irrawaddy,  9  m.  N.-E.  from  Ava,  It  was  founded  in  1788, 
and  made  the  cap.  of  the  empire.  In  1810  it  was  totally 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  in  1889  almost  totally  by  an  earth- 
quake. In  1862-58,  by  order  of  the  king,  A.  was  finally 
abandoned  and  the  cap.  of  the  country  was  fixed  at  Mandalay. 

Am^arar-Sinlia,  a  celebrated  Hindu  grammarian  of  great 
antiquity,  who  wrote  a  variety  of  works,  only  one  of  which 
has  come  down  to  us,  the  Amarce-Kosha^  or  Thesaurus  of 
Amara,  sometimes  called  the  THkanda^  i.  e.,  the  Tripartite. 
He  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the  ^*  nine 
gems  "  who  adorned  the  throne  of  King  Vikramadltya  I.,  (56 
B.C.)  But  Bentley  {Asiatic  Researchett)  places  him  as  late  as 
the  11th  c.  A.D.,  while  Colebrook  assigns  the  close  of  the 
5th  c.  as  the  most  probable. 

Ama^ri,  (Michele,)  an  Ital.  historian  and  Orientalist,  b.  at 
Palermo  1806,  secured  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language, 
the  first  result  of  which  was  a  translation  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  Marmiofiy  published  at  Palermo  in  1882.     In  1842  he 
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published  his  War  of  the  Sicilian  Vespertt^  which  has  been 
translated  into  English  and  German;  d.  1870. 

Amaryllid^esB,  or  Amaryllida^ceflB,  a  natural  order 
of  monocotyledonous  plants,  including  many  species  dis- 
tinguished by  the  beauty  of  their  flowers.  They  are  herba- 
ceous plants,  or  when,  as  in  genera  Agave  and  Fourcroya^ 
they  form  woody  stems,  they  have  still  the  character  of  gi- 
gantic herbaceous  plants  rather  than  of  shrubs.  The 
greater  part  are  bulbous-rooted.  The  leaves  are  sword- 
shaped,  with  parallel  veins;  the  flowers  have  spathaceous 
bracts.  The  perianth  is  regular,  6-cleft,  sometimes  with  a 
corona. 

Amaryllis,  a  genus  of  bulbous-rooted  plants  of  the 
natural  order  Amaryllidecey  having  a  simple  6-partite  perianth, 
and  containing  a  large  number  of  species,  natives  of  the 
warmer  regions  of  the  globe.  Many  of  them  have  flowers  of 
verv  great  beauty. 

Ama^sia,  Amasieh,  or  Amasiyah,  anc.  Amaxia,  a 
town  of  Asia  Minor,  the  principal  town  of  the  vilayet  of  Sivas ; 
pop.  25,000.  The  river 
Yeshil-Irmak  is  here 
crossed  by  three  stone 
bridges  and  one  wood- 
en bridge.  One  of  the 
fitone  bridges  is  sup- 
posed to  be  Roman. 
The  ancient  town,  the 
birthplace  of  Strabo, 
occupied  both  banks  of 
the  river,  and  the  re- 
mains of  the  Acropolis 
crown  a  lofty  rock  on 
the  side  of  the  river  op- 
posite to  the  present 
town. 

Ama^sis,  a  king  of 
Egypt.  Of  humble  ori- 
gin, he  rose  to  be  a  gen- 
eral under  Apries,  the 
last  king  of  the  line  of 
Psammetichus;  Being 
sent  to  put  down  an 
insurrection,  he  joined 
the  rebels  and  was 
proclaimed  king,  (569 
B.C.)  He  cultivated 
the  friendship  of  the 
Greeks,  opened  up  to 
them  the  commerce  of 
E^ypt  previously  con- 
fined to  Naucratis,  mar- 
ried a  Greek  wife,  and 
took  a  body-guard  of 
Greeks  into  pay.  Py- 
thagoras  and  Solon  are 
said  to  have  visited 
him.  During  his  reign 
of  44  years  he  greatly 
promoted  the  prosper- 
itv  and  adornment  of 
Egypt. 

Amat^  (Thadpeus, 
D.D.,  CM.,)  an  Amer.  prelate,  R.  C.  Bishop  of  Monterey  and 
Los  Angeles  1854;  d.  1858. 

Am^athllS,  ancient  town  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  whose 
inhabitants  worshiped  Venus  Amathusia. 

Ama^ti,  the  name  of  an  Ital.  family  celebrated  for  the 
manufacture  of  violins,  1550-1684.     See  Violin. 

Amatitlan,  a  district  of  Cent.  Am.,  near  the  city  of 
Guatemala,  embosomed  in  abrupt  mountains  of  volcanic  ori- 
gin. It  produces  cochineal.  There  is  a  city,  A.,  (pop.  7,000,) 
and  a  lake,  in  the  district. 

Axnanro^sis,  (Gr.  amaurm^  "obscure,")  is  a  blindness  or 
obscurity  of  vision  caused  by  disease  of  the  optic  nerve,  and 
tliis  cause  may  be  situated  either  at  the  origin  of  the  nerve 
in  the  brain,  in  some  part  of  its  course,  or  at  its  termination 
in  the  retina ;  and  of  course  the  degree  of  blindness  ^411  be 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  these  parts  are  involved  by  the 
disease.  A.  may  also  depend  upon  causes  remote  from  the 
organ  of  vision ;  the  suppression  of  accustomed  discharges 
from  the  body  may  lead  to  congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the 
brain,  and  cause  A.,  and  it  may  spring  from  many  very  slight 
causes  if  a  predisposition  to  the  disease  exists.  This  is  oc- 
casionally hereditary.     A  common  cause  is  exposure  to  bright 


Flower  of  an  Amaryllis. 


light  or  great  heat  and  light,  either  natural  or  artificial,  oc- 
cupation upon  minute  objects,  and  employment  of  the  eyes 
during  the  hours  which  ought  to  be  devoted  to  sleep.  In 
many  instances  a  single  imprudent  exposure  of  the  eyes  to 
the  operation  of  .some  such  cause  has  been  sufiicient  to  ex- 
tinguish the  sensibility  of  the  retina.  Among  the  first  symp- 
toms are  difficulty  in  calculating  distances,  as  in  threading  a 
needle  or  pouring  fluid  into  a  glass,  and  sometimes  there  is 
occasional  loss  of  sight  iu  one  eye,  {A.  vaga^)  confusion 
of  vision — sometimes  a  part  of  the  field  of  vision  will  be 
clear  and  part  obscured.  There  are  also  present  spectra,  or 
muscce  voiitantes^  which  sometimes  are  permanent,  arising 
from  the  existence  of  insensible  patches  on  the  retina.  A. 
is  treated  by  depletion  in  the  robust,  alteratives  and  tonics  in 
the  feeble,  and  by  those  remedies  which  act  upon  the  nerv- 
ous system,  and  counter-irritation  by  blisters  or  issues  be- 
hind the  ears  or  in  the  neighborhood.  Except  in  very  recent 
cases  the  prospect  of  recovery  is  slight. 

Amau^ry  I.,  b.  1136,  King  of  Jerusalem  1162;  defeated 

by  Saladin  1170;  d. 
1173.  A.  II.,  King  of 
Cyprus  and  of  Jerusa- 
lem 1194;  d.  1205. 

Amaxi'chi,  the  cap. 
of  the  Ionian  island  of 
Santa  Maura,  or  Leuca- 
dia,  is  built  on  the  edge 
of  the  shallow  lagoons 
that  separate  the  N.-E. 
part  of  the  island  from 
the  mainland.  The  har- 
bor constructed  by  the 
Anglo-Ionian  govern- 
ment is  protected  by  a 
mole,  at  the  end  of 
which  is  a  light-house. 
It  is  fitted  only  for  small 
craft.  The  town  is  the 
residence  of  a  Greek 
archbishop,  and  has  15 
churches;  pop.  7,000. 

Amazi^ah,  a  well- 
known  biblical  charac- 
ter. King  of  Judah, 
who  flourished  837-809 
B.C. 

Am'azon,  Mara- 
non^  or  Orella'na,  a 
river  which,  after  trav- 
ersing nearly  the  entire 
breadth  of  S.  Am.,  en- 
ters the  Atlantic  be- 
tween Brazil  and  Gui- 
ana by  a  delta  of  about 
160  m.  in  w. — a  mouth 
which,  though  it  admits 
the  tide  for  nearly  400 
m.,  is  yet  so  far  from 
meeting  our  ordinary 
notion  of  an  estuary 
that  it  repels,  or  at  least 
overlays,  the  ocean  to 
a  distance  of  more  than  50  leagues.  With  its  various  trib- 
utaries— the  Napo,  the  Putomayo,  the  Yapura,  and  the  Rio 
Negro  from  the  N.,  and  the  Huallaga,  the  Yavari,  the  Jutay, 
the  Jurua,  the  Coary,  the  Purus,  the  Madeira,  the  Tapajos, 
and  the  Xingo  from  the  S. — the  A.  drains  2,330,000  sq. 
m.,  an  area  equal  to  two  thirds  of  Europe,  and  is  estimated 
to  afford  an  inland  navigation  of  50,000  m.,  a  line  double 
the  circumference  of  the  globe.  In  every  respect,  then,  the 
A.  may  well  claim  to  be  the  largest  of  rivers,  excepting  only 
that,  in  volume  of  contents  as  distinguished  from  volume  of 
discharge,  the  St.  Lawrence,  with  its  computed  mass  of 
11,000  cubic  m.,  has  been  estimated  to  be  equal  to  all  the 
other  bodies  of  fresh  water  on  the  earth's  surface,  from  the 
A.  downward.  With  this  exception,  which — as  the  St  Law- 
rence is  really  a  series  of  lakes — is  rather  apparent  than 
real,  the  A.  stands  forth  as  the  king  of  rivers,  whether  trunk 
be  compared  with  trunk  or  branches  with  branches,  alike  in 
essential  features  and  in  the  area  of  basin.  Viewed  as  one 
grand  system  the  A.,  from  its  sources,  from  which  the  Pa- 
cific may  be  seen  within  a  distance  of  60  m.,  to  its  embouch- 
ure, comprises  a  course  of  about  3,600  m.;  while,  gathering 
its  tribute  from  both  sides  of  the  equator  along  more  than 
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20°  of  lat,  it  presents,  perhaps,  between  8.  and  N.  a  longer 
line  of  natural  communication  than  even  between  W.  and  E. 
Reckoning  from  the  W.  range  of  the  Andes  the  A.  is  but 
\HtIe  better  than  a  mountain-torrent  till  it  has  burst  through 
the  gorges  of  the  £.  range  of  tlie  chain,  where  it  is  over- 
hung  by  peaks  that  tower  thousands  of  feet  above  its  bed. 
It  is  navigable  by  way  of  its  Ucayali  and  Madeira  branches 
for  8,800  m.  from  the  ocean.  It  is  4  m.  w.  where  the  Japura 
joins  it,  1,000  m.  from  the  sea,  and  40  m.  w.  at  its  mouth.  A 
large  island,  Marajo  or  Joannes,  150  m.  in  diameter,  is  formed 
in  the  delta.  At  full  moon  the  tidal  wave  meets  the  outflow, 
inff  waters  of  the  river  and  fonns  a  watery  wall  15  ft.  h. 
called  a  bore^  here  known  as  Pororoca^  which  is  very  de- 
structive, and  from  this  phenomenon  the  Indian  name  of  the 
river  (Amassona,  **  boat  destroyer  ")  is  derived.  Its  largest 
affluents  from  the  S.  are  the  Ucayali,  Yuma,  Purus,  Madeira, 
Tapajos,  and  Tocantins.  The  N.  affluents  are  the  Napo,  Pu- 
tumayo,  Japura,  and  Rio  Negro.  The  river  abounds  in  turtles, 
the  oil  from  whose  eggs  is  in  demand.  Agassis  discovered 
1,168  new  species  of  fish  in  the  A.  Its  ban^s  are  lined  with 
vast  and  often  impassable  forests,  in  which  jaguars,  pumas, 
monkeys,  tapirs,  and  anacondas  abound.  The  river  was  first 
explored  by  Orellana  in  1589,  and  opened  for  trade  with  all 
nations  in  1867. 

AmaBO^nas,  or  Al'to  Amaio'liaa,  a  Brazilian  prov. ; 
area  782,460  sq.  m.,  pop.  80,654. 

Amazo^nas,  a  dept.  of  Peru  on  the  borders  of  Ecuador ; 
the  chief  article  of  industry  and  export  is  straw  hats ;  pop. 
84,245.     Chief  town,  Chacapoyas. 

Am^aiOllS,  Am^aiO&es.  According  to  a  very  ancient 
tradition,  the  A.  were  a  nation  of  women  who  suffered  no 
men  to  remain  among  them,  but  marched  to  battle  under  the 
command  of  their  queen,  and  formed  for  a  long  time  a 
formidable  state.  They  held  occasional  intercourse  with  the 
men  of  the  neighboring  States.  If  boys  were  bom  to  them 
they  either  sent  them  to  their  fathers  or  killed  them ;  but 
they  brought  up  the  girls  for  war,  and  bumed  off  their  right 
breasts  that  they  might  not  be  prevented  from  bending  the 
bow.  From  this  custom  they  received  the  name  of  A.,  that 
is,  ^*  breastless.''  Such  is  the  ordinary  tale,  the  origin  of 
which  is  perhaps  to  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  vague 
reports,  exaggerated  and  poetiodly  embellished,  luul  reached 
the  Greeks  of  the  peculiar  way  in  which  the  women  of  vari- 
ous Caucasian  districts  lived,  performing  military  duties 
which  elsewhere  devolved  on  husbands,  and  also  of  the  numer- 
ous examples  of  female  heroism  which  travelers  inform  us 
still  distinguish  the  women  of  that  region.  In  later  times, 
however,  the  word  A.  has  been  supposed,  to  have  some 
connection  with  the  Circassian  word  **  Maza,"  signif  jing  the 
moon,  as  if  the  myth  of  the  A.  had  taken  its  origin  in  the 
worship  of  the  moon,  which  prevailed  on  t  *e  borders  of  Asia. 

Amoale'iBa,  a  town  in  the  U.  S.  of  Colombia,  prov.  of 
Cundinamarca,  on  the  Magdalen  River,  about  50  m.  W.  of 
BogoU;  pop.  9,781. 

Amballa,  a  city  of  British  India,  in  the  North-west 
Provinces,  120  m.  N.-W.  of  Delhi;  pop.  79,294. 

Ambaryalia,  the  May  festival  of  the  Romans,  in  which 
the  victims  were  carried  round  the  fields. 

Ambassador.    See  Embassador. 

Amba^to,  or  Asien^to  d'Ambo'to,  a  town  of  Ecuador, 
destroyed  in  1698  by  an  eruption  of  Cotopaxi,  but  soon  re- 
built; pop.  12,000. 

Amniier,  a  decayed  city  in  the  Rajpoot  State  of  Jeypur, 
India.  Comparatively  few  of  its  houses  are  now  inhabited ; 
but  every-where  are  to  be  seen  ghastly  Hindu  ascetics  sitting 
amid  the  tombs  and  mined  houses.  On  the  slope  of  an  ad- 
jacent hill  is  the  vast  and  gorgeous  palace  of  A.,  a  building 
remarkable  for  its  massiveness  and  solidity. 

Axn'ber,  a  substance  analogous  to  the  vegetable  resins, 
and  in  all  probability  derived  from  an  extinct  coniferous 
tree,  although  now  appearing,  like  coal,  in  connection  with 
beds  of  which  it  is  usually  found,  as  a  product  of  the  min- 
eral kingdom.  It  is  usually  of  a  pale  yellow  color,  some- 
times reddish  or  brownish,  is  sometimes  transparent,  some- 
times almost  opaque.  It  occurs  in  round  irregular  lumps, 
grains,  or  drops;  has  a  perfectly  conchoidal  fracture,  is 
slightly  brittle,  emits  an  agreeable  odor  when  mbbed,  melts  at 
550°  Fahr.,  and  bums  wi^  a  bright  flame  and  pleasant  smell. 
It  becomes  negatively  electric  by  friction,  and  possesses  this 
property  in  a  high  degree,  which,  indeed,  was  first  observed 
in  it,  and  the  term  electricity  is  derived  from  elekiron^  the 
Greek  name  of  A.  The  sp.  gr.  of  A.  is  1.0 — 1.1.  It  is 
ultimately  composed  of  carbon  79,  hydrogen  10.5,  and  oxygen 
10.5.      An  acid  called  succinic  acid  is  obtained  from  it. 


A.  had  formerly  a  high  reputation  as  a  medicine,  but  the 
virtues  ascribed  to  it  were  almost  entirely  imaginary.  The 
bulk  of  the  A.  supply  of  the  world  comes  now  from  the 
region  known  as  the  Samland,  on  the  E.  Pmssian  coast  of 
the  Baltic,  about  half-way  between  Kurisches  Haff  and 
Frisches  Haff,  and  from  the  light-house  at  Bmsterot  can  be 
seen  with  the  naked  eye  the  whole  stretch  of  coast  on  which 
the  precious  petrifaction  is  now  found,  and  from  which  it 
has  come  for  8,000  yrs.  The  belt  of  "  blue  earth  "  in  which 
the  detached  fragments  of  A.  are  found  lies  from  20  to 
30  ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  beach.  The  A.  can  be, 
and  is,  to  some  extent,  obtained  by  mining,  but  under  the 
water  the  vein  comes  much  nearer  to  the  surface,  and  is  fre- 
quently exposed  entirely  by  the  action  of  the  waves,  so  that 
fishing  for  the  A.  is  easier  than  digging,  and  most  of  it  is 
obtained  in  that  way.  The  A.  fishermen  are  not  Ger- 
mans, but  a  Samaite  race  of  Kurish  origin,  ancient  foes  of 
the  Cossack  and  the  Russ.  They  are  a  vigorous  and  hardy 
race,  and  need  to  be  to  carry  on  their  business.  They  work 
in  stormy  weather,  when  the  waves  have  loosened  masses  of 
A.  from  the  ocean  bed,  and  are  rolling  it  about  in  the 
surf  mingled  with  great  masses  of  sea-weed.  The  fishermen, 
with  long  hook-forks  and  hand-nets,  wade  shoulder  deep  into 
the  water.  The  women  stand  along  the  shore  as  near  as 
they  can  to  the  waves.  The  men  with  their  forks  poke  up 
the  masses  of  sea-weed,  and  drag  them  in  toward  the  shore 
as  much  as  possible.  With  the  nets  they  endeavor  to  gather 
in  pieces  of  A.  that  may  be  floating  about  in  the  water.  As 
fast  as  the  sea-weed  is  got  to  the  shore  it  is  passed  to  the 
women,  who  pick  from  it  the  bits  of  A.  that  cling  to 
it,  and  put  them  into  bags  to  be  sold  to  the  dealers. 
Some  dealers  stay  about  the  beach  while  the  fishing  is  going 
on,  hoping  to  catch  up  some  particularly  valuable  specimen 
before  any  one  else  has  a  chance  at  it.  After  the  storm  is 
over  there  remains  the  most  profitable  part  of  the  harvest  to 
be  gathered.  The  A.  that  can  be  got  while  the  storm  is  rag- 
ing is  mostly  in  small  pieces,  but  large  blocks  of  it,  disen- 
tangled by  the  waves,  are  too  heavy  to  l^  washed  within  reach 
of  the  fishermen.  When  the  sea  is  smooth  enough  for  the 
bottom  to  be  seen  through  from  5  to  15  ft  of  water  the  fish- 
ermen row  out  and  look  for  these  blocks,  recovering  them  by 
long-pronged  forks  and  nets.  The  A.  is  also  obtained  in 
more  systematic  fashion  from  the  reefs,  some  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  off  shore,  where  the  meeting  of  different  currents 
has  caused  it  to  be  heaped  up  with  immense  quantities  of  sea- 
weed and  mbbish.  For  ten  months  in  the  yr.  a  little  fleet 
of  black  boats  is  anchored  over  these  reefs,  the  largest  and 
most  valuable  of  which  is  600  ft.  1.  by  400  ft  w.,  and 
divers  sent  down,  one  from  every  boat,  are  poking  about 
amid  the  sea- weed,  discovering  blocks  of  the  A.  and  raising  it 
to  the  surface.  Each  diver  remains  under  water  for  five 
hours  at  a  stretch,  and  the  labor  is  said  to  be  very  trying. 
Sometimes  blocks  so  large  are  discovered  that  it  takes  two 
or  even  three  men  to  bring  them  to  the  surface.  Such 
masses  as  this  bring  fancy  prices,  from  $75  to  $150  each, 
the  ordinary  A.  bringing  only  about  $4.50  a  pound.  The 
water,  during  most  of  the  fishing  season,  is  icy  cold,  and  the 
divers  have  to  endure  great  hardships.  The  A.  obtained  from 
the  water  is  nearly  all  transparent  and  glass-like.  The  pale, 
straw-tinted  pieces  go  to  Constantinople  and  North  Africa  to 
be  made  into  mouth-pieces.  The  bone-colored  and  veined 
slabs  make  jewelry  for  the  Italian  peasants,  and  the  sherry- 
tinted  specimens  go  for  ornaments  for  the  African  and  South 
Pacific  trade. 

Am^rgf,  the  old  cap.  of  the  Upper  Palatinate  in 
Bavaria,  35  m.  E.  of  Nuremberg,  and  82  N.  of  Ratisbon,  is 
situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Vlls;  pop.  19,126. 

Am^berger,  (Christopher,)  according  to  some,  was  b.  at 
Nuremberg  1490,  d.  1568,  and  a  pupil  of  the  elder  Holbein; 
others  say  b.  1510,  and  a  pupil  of  the  younger  H.  An  ex- 
cellent painter  of  the  Diirer-Holbein  school. 

Ajnit^ergris,  (i.  e.,  ^'  gray  amber,")  a  fatty  substance  of 
an  ash-gray  color,  with  yellow  or  reddish  strise  like  those  of 
marble,  which  is  found  in  lumps  from  half  an  ounce  in 
weight  to  100  lbs.  and  upward  floating  on  the  sea  or  cast 
upon  the  sea-shore  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  is  also 
taken  by  whale-fishers  from  the  bowels  of  the  spermaceti 
whale.  Much  A.  is  obtained  from  the  coasts  of  the  Bahama 
Islands ;  it  is  also  brought  from  different  parts  of  the  Ea.st 
Indies,  and  the  coast  of  Africa  and  Bi-azil.  It  is  probable 
that  all  of  it  is  produced  by  the  spermaceti  whale,  and  that 
It  is  a  morbid  secretion  in  the  intestinal  canal  of  that  animal, 
derived  from  the  bile.  It  is  highly  valued  on  account  of 
its  agreeable  smell,  and  is  much  used  in  perfumery. 
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Ambert,  Fr.  town  in  the  Dept.  of  Puj-de-Dome,  oa  the 
Dore;  pop.  7,517. 

AmDioex^ter,  (Lat.  amho^  "  both,^'  and  dexter^  '*  right- 
handed/^)  a  person  who  uses  both  hands  equally  well. 

Ambitus,  (Lat.  ambio^  ambium,  "  to  go  round,'*)  a  term 
used  by  the  Romans  to  indicate  the  soliciting  of  votes  by 
candidates  for  office. 

Amblyop^siB,  a  blind  fish,  which  is  found  in  streams  in 
the  Mammoth  Cave  and  other  subterranean  waters  of  Ky. 
and  Ind.  The  eyes  exist  in  a  rudimentary  state,  though  ap- 
parentlv  absent ;  the  body  is  nearly  white. 

Am^,  a  kind  of  reading-desk,  or  pulpit,  which  in  early 
churches  was  placed  in  the  choir.  The  gospels  and  epis- 
tles were  read  from  the  A.,  and  sermons  were  sometimes 
preached  from  it,  although  the  more  usual  practice  in  the 
primitive  Church  was  for  the  preacher  to  stand  on  the  steps 
in  front  of  the  altar.  This  name  was  also  given  to  the  reaid- 
ing-desk  used  in  monastic  choirs,  which  was  usually  in  the 
form  of  an  eagle. 

Amboise,  a  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire,  in  the 
Dept.  of  Indre-et-Loire,  France.  It  lies  in  a  region  so  rich 
in  vineyards  that  it  has  been  called  '^  the  Garden  of  France.*' 
A.  possesses  a  castle  in  which  several  of  the  French  kings 
have  resided.  Charles  VIH.  was  bom  here.  It  was  also  the 
scene  of  his  death.  The  town  is  memorable  as  the  place 
in  which  the  religious  wars  that  devastated  the  kingdom  dur- 
ing the  16th  c.  broke  out,  and  where  the  word  ''  Huguenot " 
was  first  applied  to  the  Protestant  party;  pop.  4,167. 

Alllboi86,  d',  (Georok,)  cardinal  and  prime-minister  un- 
der Louis  XII.  of  France,  b.  1460  at  Chaumont-sur-Loire. 
When  only  14  yrs.  old  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Montauban, 
and  almoner  to  Louis  XL,  and  in  1493  was  made  Archbishop 
of  Rouen.  Initiated  in  early  yrs.  into  the  intrigues  of 
court,  he  soon,  by  his  zealous  sernces,  secured  the  confi- 
dence of  Louis  of  Orleans,  (Louis  XII.,)  by  whom  ho  was 
made  premier  in  1498.  By  his  adWce  the  king  undertook 
the  capture  of  Milan,  which  had  such  great  influence  on  the 
fortunes  of  France.  After  the  death  of  Pope  Alexancler  YI. 
A.  endeavored  to  raise  himself  to  the  papal  see,  and,  having 
failed,  became  the  dangerous  enemy  of  the  succeeding  popes 
— Pius  III.,  who  (xxsupied  the  papal  chair  only  27  days,  and 
Julius  II.  To  secure  his  own  election  A.  encouraged  a 
schism  between  the  French  Church  and  the  See  of  Rome, 
and  convened  a  separate  council,  held  first  at  Pisa,  after- 
ward at  3illan  and  Lyon ;  but  his  plans  were  frustrated  by 
the  failures  of  the  French  army  in  Italy;  d.  at  Lyon,  1610. 

Amboy'na,  Apon,  or  Than,  the  most  important  of  the 
Spice  Islands,  belonging  to  the  Dutch,  lies  S.- W.  from  Ceram, 
and  X.-W.  from  Banda ;  area  282  sq.  m.  The  Bay  of  A. 
nins  lengthways  into  the  island,  forming  two  peninsulas,  the 
X.,  called  Hitu,  and  the  S.,  which  is  the  smallest,  Leitimor. 
A.  U  mountainous,  the  highest  peaks  being  in  Hitu.  The 
climate  is  healthy,  average  temperature  82°  Fahr.;  lowest  72°. 
The  E.  monsoon  brings  heavy  rains  and  storms.  There  are 
many  rapid  streams,  and  the  town  of  A.  is  supplied  with 
excellent  water  from  three  small  rivers.  Clove,  sago,  mango, 
and  cocoa-nut  trees  are  abundant,  also  fine  timber  for 
cabinet-work.  The  sago  palm  grows  along  the  shore ;  pop. 
estimated  at  80,000. 

Amboy'na,  cap.  of  the  foregoing,  is  situated  near  the 
middle  of  the  X.-W.  shore  of  Leitimor,  on  the  Bay  of  A. 
The  streets  are  wide  and  clean,  and  many  houses  are  shaded 
by  nutmeg  trees.  The  principal  buildings  are  two  Protestant 
churches,  an  orphan  house,  hospital,  etc.  Europeans  live 
S..W.  of  the  fort  in  low  stone  houses.  The  Netherlands 
Mii^sionary  Society  has  a  training-school  for  native  teachers 
and  ministers,  with  a  printing  establishment  for  lesson-books. 
The  Reformed  Church  has  1,800  members,  1,800  being  na- 
tives, with  2  ministers  who  superintend  other  churches; 
pop.  13,000. 

Ambra^xsia,  an  ancient  city  of  Greece,  now  called  Arta. 
It  was  the  cap.  of  Epirus  under  Pyrrhus,  in  the  8d  c.  B.C. 

Aml>riz,  a  former  aboriginal  kingdom  of  West  Africa, 
now  a  Portuguese  colony;  cap.  Quebranza.  Its  port,  also 
named  A.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  A.  River,  70  m.  N.  of  I^oando, 
has  considerable  trade. 

Am^brose,  Saint,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  an- 
cient fathers  of  the  Church,  b.  about  the  yr.  840,  proba- 
bly at  Treves.  He  soon  distinguished  himself  so  much  that 
in  369  he  was  appointed  by  Valentinian  Prefect  of  Upper 
Italy  and  Milan,  and  unanimously  called  to  be  Bishop  of 
Milan  in  874.  A.  long  refused  to  accept  this  dignity,  and 
even  left  the  city ;  yet  he  soon  returned,  was  baptized,  as 
hitherto  he  had  been  only  a  catechumen,  and  was  consecrated 
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eight  days  afterward.    As  a  bishop  A.  won  universal  rever- 
ence.    He  d.  in  897. 

Ambro'sia,  in  Greek  and  Roman  myth.,  is  the  name 
of  the  food  of  the  gods,  which  conferred  immortal  youth  and 
beauty.  It  was  brought  by  doves  to  Jupiter,  and  was  occa- 
sionally bestowed  upon  such  human  beings  as  were  the  pe- 
culiar favorites  of  the  gods. 

Ambro^siaB  Chant,  the  choral  music  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian Church,  introduced  from  the  Eastern  Church  into  the 
Western  by  St.  Ambrose,  Bishop  of  Milan,  in  the  4th  c. ;  it 
was  founded  on  the  first  four  authentic  modes  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  and  was  sun£  antiphonally. 

Ambro'sian  Library,  a  library  in  Milan  so  named  in 
honor  of  St.  Ambrose,  the  patron  saint  of  that  city.  It  waa 
established  in  1609  by  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  FederigoBor- 
romeo,  who  employed  learned  men  to  collect  books  both  in 
Europe  and  in  Asia.  The  library  contains  140,000  volumes 
of  printed  books  and  15,000  MSS. 

Am^bry,  Anmery,  Almery,  a  niche  in  the  wall  of  a 
church  shut  in  by  a  door,  or  a  small  cabinet  of  wood  placed 
by  the  side  of  the  altar,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  vest- 
ments and  utensils,  such  as  the  chalices,  basins,  cruets,  etc., 
used  for  the  service  of  the  mass. 

Ambnla^cra,  the  name  given  to  the  portion  of  the  shell 
of  sea-urchins  from  which  are  thrust  out  the  peculiar  organs 
of  locomotion  with  which  the  star-fishes  and  other  EcMnSder- 
mata  are  furnished.  The  ambuhu;ral  feet  are  fieshy,  more  or 
less  elongated,  and  terminated  by  suckers.  They  pass  through 
orifices  in  the  shell  or  other  external  integument  of  the 
animal,  and  are  generally  arranged  in  rows.  Those  of  the 
echini^  or  sea-urchins,  are  long  enough  to  extend  beyond  the 
point  of  the  spines,  and  by  means  of  them  the  animal  is 
able  to  climb  a  perpendicular  rock.  They  are  tubular,  and 
each  has  at  its  base  a  vesicle  filled  with  a  fluid  which,  on  the 
contraction  of  the  vesicle,  is  forced  into  the  tube,  dilating  it 
to  its  full  extent,  while,  on  the  contraction  of  the  tube,  the 
fluid  returns  again  into  the  vesicle. 

Amlnilanoe,  a  military  term  which  is  somewhat  differ- 
ently applied  in  different 
countries.  In  France  an  A. 
is  a  portable  hospital,  one 
of  which  is  attached  to 
every  division  of  an  army 
in  the  field,  and  provided 
with  all  the  requisites  for 
the  medical  succor  of  sick 
and  wounded  troops.  Such 
an  A.  is  stationed  at  some 
spot  removed  from  im- 
mediate danger,  and  sol- 
diers are  sedulously  employed  after  a  battle  in  seeking  out 
those  who  have  fallen  and  conveying  them  to  the  A.  Some- 
times the  name  is  applied  to  a  four-wheeled  wagon  or  a  two- 
wheeled  cart  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  wounded  men. 
After  the  battle  of  the  Alma  the  English  were  almost  en- 
tirely destitute  of  means  for  conveying  their  wounded  down 
to  the  beach,  but  the  French  had  for  this  purpose  a  large 
number  of  cacoleU^  suggested  to  them  by  their  experience  in 
Algeria.  Each  of  these  consists  of  two  easy-chairs,  slung  in 
panniers  across  the  back  of  a  mule,  and  it  is  accordingly 
available  along  tracks  where  no  wheel-carriage  could  pass. 
These  cacolets  have  since  been  adopted  in  the  English  army. 
Our  civil  war,  the  recent  European  wars,  and,  above  all,  the 
growth  of  volunteer  aid  societies,  under  the  influence  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  of  1866,  which  gave  to  the  wounded  and 
their  attendants  the  privileges  of  neutrality,  have  largely  de- 
veloped A.  equipments.  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia, 
and  many  other  large  cities  have  an  admirable  A.  service,  con- 
nected with  the  different  hospitals,  for  the  relief  of  those 
meeting  with  injuries  at  a  distance  from  medical  aid. 

Ambulatory,  a  name  occasionally  given  in  Arch,  to  the 
cloisters  of  a  cathedral,  college,  or  the  like. 

Ambuscade^  is  one  of  the  maneuvers  adopted  in  war. 
In  former  days,  when  soldiers  fought  hand-to-hand  more  fre- 
quently than  at  present  the  A.  was  much  resorted  to ;  but 
the  tactics  of  modem  times  render  it  less  available.  It  was 
by  an  A.  on  the  part  of  the  revolted  sepoys  that  so  many 
British  soldiers  were  killed  and  wounded  in  that  adventure 
which  was  known,  during  the  wars  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  as 
the  "disaster  at  Arrah,"  in  July,  1857.  Ambush  is  another 
name  for  A. 

Amelan^chier,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
Jiomeece^  sub-order  Pameee.  It  consists  of  a  few  species  of 
small  trees  with  deciduous  simple  leaves,  abundant  racemes 
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of  white  flowers,  and  small  fruit  of  the  size  of  a  pea,  or  a  little 
larger,  but  soft,  juicy,  and  agreeable.  The  common  A.  {A. 
mtkifaris)  is  a  native  of  the  Alps,  Pyrenees,  etc.  The  other 
species  are  natives  of  N.  Am. 

Amelia,  anc.  Ameria,  a  town  of  central  Italy,  22  m.  S. 
of  Spoleto ;  pop.  of  commune  9,000. 

j&jnelia  Tfllft.TMl^  situated  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  is  a  port 
of  Nassau  Ca,  on  the  N.-E.  coast  of  Fla. ;  it  has  a  light-house, 
with  light  112  ft.  h. 

Amen^  a  Hebrew  word  of  asseveration,  is  equivalent  to 
"Yea,*'  ^* Truly,"  and  has  been  commonly  adopted  in  the 
forms  of  Christian  worship.  In  Jewish  synagogues  the  A.  is 
pronounced  by  the  congregation  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ben- 
ediction given  at  parting.  Prior  to  the  time  of  Christ  it  was 
found  in  no  language  but  the  Hebrew,  but  found  its  way  into 
the  languages  of  idl  nations  who  received  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. In  the  Greek,  Latin,  German,  and  English  tongues 
it  is  the  same  in  orthography,  signification,  and,  with  very 
slight  deviation,  also  in  pronunciation.  In  English,  after  the 
Oriental  manner,  it  is  used  generally  at  the  end  of  declara- 
tions in  the  sense  of  **  be  it  firm,  be  it  established.*'  Some 
ancient  forms  of  ritual  have  rendered  it  into  English,  viz., 
*'  so  mote  it  be.** 

Amonde  Honorable,  means  literally  "a  satisfactory 
apology,"  derived  from  a  medisBval  French  custom  of  con- 
denming  offenders  against  morality  to  public  penance.  The 
ofTender  was  led  into  court  with  a  rope  about  his  neck  and  a 
lighted  torch  in  his  hand,  begging  pardon  of  his  god,  the 
court,  etc.  In  popular  Unguage  the  phrase  now  denotes  a 
public  recantation  and  reparation  to  an  injured  party  for 
improper  Unguage  or  treatment 

Ame^nia,  town  of  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  85^  m.  N.-N.-E.  of 
New  York.  Near  by  are  five  or  six  iron-mines  whose  output 
is  about  d()0  tons  of  ore  per  day.  It  was  formerly  the  seat  of 
A.  Seminary,  now  extinct ;  pop.  of  town  2,862. 

Ameno^his,  the  name  of  three  Egyptian  kings.  A.  I. 
reigned  2500  B.C.  A.  II.,  the  Memnon  who  fought  against 
the  Greeks  at  Troy.  A.  III.  built  the  Palace  of  Luxor,  1400 
B.C. 

AmenorrhoB^a,  (from  d  priv.,  /u^,  **  a  month,"  A^,  "  I 
flow.")  The  absence  of  the  menstrual  flow  during  any  portion 
of  the  period  of  life  when  it  ought  to  be  present.  (Seie  Mkn- 
8TRUATI0N.)  Its  treatment  demands  the  advice  and  attention 
of  a  physician. 

Amenta'een,  according  to  some  botanists,  a  natural  or- 
der of  dicotyledonous  or  exogenous  plants  consisting 
entirely  of  trees  and  shrubs  whose  flowers  are  unisex- 
ual, the  male  flowers,  and  very  often  also  the  fe- 
male flowers,  disposed  in  amenta  or  catkins,  and 
the  perianth  either  wanting  or  Incomplete.  This 
order,  which  contains  many  well-known  and  impor- 
tant trees,  is  divided  into  a  number  of  sub-orders, 
which  by  many  have  been  erected  into  distinct  or- 
ders, forming  the  omental  alliance  of  Lindley. 

Axnen^tnes,  an  Egyptian  myth,  word,  equivalent 
in  meaning  to  the  Greek  word  Hades^  the  unseen    j^ment. 
world. 

Amer'ica,  one  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe ;  smaller 
than  Asia,  but  larger,  perhaps,  than  Europe  and  Africa  taken 
together.  It  is  the  only  one  of  the  four  main  divisions  of  the 
land  that  is  washed  by  all  the  four  great  oceans — the  North- 
em,  the  Atlantic,  the  Southern,  and  the  Pacific.  If  Terra 
del  Fuego  and  Greenland  are  included — as  ought  to  be  done 
on  geological  grounds — A.  occupies  160"  of  long.,  and  about 
135  of  laL  Speaking  generally,  its  extreme  1.  may  be  said 
to  be  on  a  meridian,  and  its  extreme  w.  on  a  parallel — facts 
which,  in  the  light  of  analogy,  look  more  like  a  law  than  an  ac- 
cident SimiUr  coincidences  occur  in  S.  Am.  by  itself,  Africa, 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Australia.  Like  the  old  continent  A.  has 
been  divided  by  nature  into  two  peninsulas — Darien  and  Suez 
being  the  isthmuses,  while  S.  Am.  corresponds  with  Africa, 
and  N.  Am.  with  Asia  and  Europe.  Of  the  N.  half  of  A.,  the 
southern  section,  on  account  of  essential  differences  in  charac- 
ter and  appearance,  is  in  general  contemplated  by  itself  under 
the  name  of  Cent.  Am. — the  most  convenient  limit,  perhaps  be- 
ing a  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte  to 
the  lower  end  of  peninsular  Calif. ;  and  this  line,  besides  its 
geographical  propriety  on  both  coasts,  has  the  recommenda- 
tion of  making,  on  the  nearer  coast,  the  international  bound- 
ary of  the  U.  S.  and  Mexico.  The  area  of  the  continent  is  about 
15,600,000  sq.  ro. ;  and  the  pop.  over  120,000,000.  Climate.— 
All  the  climates  of  the  globe  may  be  found  in  N.  Am.  The 
New  England  regions  are  colder  than  the  W.  in  the  same 
parallels  of  lat,  and  10"*  or  12"  lower  than  the  same  lat.  in 


western  Europe.  Vast  regions  N.  of  the  lakes  are  almost  uain- 
habitable  from  the  intense  cold,  while  in  the  Southern  Sutes  and 
parts  of  Mexico  the  climate  of  the  torrid  zone  prevails  during 
a  part  of  the  yr.  The  mean  range  of  temperature  for  the  yr. 
is  as  follows  in  the  regions  named :  Alaska,  42**  Fahr. ;  Ala., 
66° ;  Mass.,  46** ;  GreenUnd,  18° ;  Nova  Scotia,  44° ;  Quebec, 
40° ;  Calif.,  65° ;  Mum.,  42° ;  Fla.,  70°.  Extremes  of  tem- 
perature and  sudden  changes  occur  in  most  regions  remote 
from  the  seaboard.  The  rainfall  is  variable.  Parts  of  Mex- 
ico and  Calif,  are  dry  almost  throughout  the  yr.  The  trade- 
winds  blowing  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  carry  the  moisture 
of  the  torrid  zone  up  the  Mississippi  valley,  while  the  great 
pUiins  directly  E.  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  present  an  almost 
rainless  region.  The  chain  of  the  Andes  powerfully  affects 
the  climatic  conditions  of  S.  Am.  The  trade-winds  blowing 
from  the  coast  westward  are  arrested  by  the  mountain  ranges, 
interoeptmg  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  and  producing 
copious  rains  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Andes,  while  on  the  W. 
side  long  seasons  of  drought  prevail.  Farther  N.,  where  the 
mountains  are  more  depressed,  there  is  free  passage  for  the 
trade-winds,  and  the  W.  coast  is  well  watered.  So  much  of 
S.  Am.  lies  in  the  equatorial  region  that  extreme  sultriness 
prevails  in  the  forests  and  the  valleys,  while  the  mountain 
ranges  have  a  rarefied  atmosphere  and  a  cool  climate.  The 
climate  of  A.  is  subject  to  two  peculiar  influences — that  con- 
tinent's prolongation  southward  and  its  backbone  of  mount- 
ains. But  there  exist,  more  particulariy  in  N.  Am.,  peculi- 
arities of  climate  which  cannot,  perhaps,  be  referred  to  any 
known  cause.  On  the  opposite  sides,  for  instance,  of  the 
great  water-shed  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Hudson's 
Bay  antagonistic  results  are  said  to  show  themselves  in  winter. 
On  the  N.  side  the  climate  is  understood  to  improve  as  one 
advances  W.,  the  Saskatchewan,  though  in  a  considerably 
higher  latitude,  opening  earlier  in  spring  than  the  St.  Law- 
rence,  whereas  on  the  S.  side  ice  in  winter  forms  in  New 
Orleans  strong  enough  to  bear  half-grown  boys — ^a  thin^  un- 
precedented on  the  corresponding  parallel  of  the  Atlantic  shore. 
Even  in  summer,  at  least  on  the  N.  side  of  the  water-shed  in 
question,  something  of  a  similar  change  of  climate  has  been 
observed,  for  maize,  which  in  Quebec  is  a  precarious  crop 
even  on  the  international  line  of  45°,  regularly  ripens  in  Red 
River  Settlement,  which,  besides  having  6°  more  of  northerly 
lat,  is  at  least  1,000  ft.  higher  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
BiTen,  LakM,  and  Bayi. — A  marked  feature  of  A.  is  its 
navigable  rivers,  affording  means  of  interior  communication 
unequaled  on  the  other  continents.  The  Mississippi  alone, 
with  its  branches,  supplies  more  miles  of  inland  navigation 
than  all  Europe  possesses.  The  distance  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi  to  the  farthest  point  navigable  on  the  head- 
waters of  the  Missouri  is  3,900  m. ;  and  this  great  river,  with 
its  tributaries,  drains  16  States  and  5  Territories.  The  St 
Lawrence  affords  a  water  transit  (including  the  lakes  with 
which  it  communicates)  of  2,200  m.  The  Mackenzie  River 
in  the  N.  flows  through  British  territory  into  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  and  the  Saskatchewan  into  Hudson  Bay,  while  Frazer's 
River  runs  through  British  Columbia  to  the  Pacific.  The 
Yukon,  of  Alaska,  is  more  than  2,600  m.  1.  The  Columbia 
rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  flows  through  Wash,  and  Ore., 
and  reaches  the  Pacific.  The  Hudson,  navigable  for  150  m. 
above  New  York,  is  always  crowded  with  commerce.  The 
Rio  Grande  del  Norte  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the 
Colorado  into  the  Gulf  of  California.  The  inland  seas  of  N. 
Am.  comprise  Lake  Superior,  81,400  sq.  m. ;  Erie,  10,000; 
Ontario,  7,800 ;  Huron,  23,800,  and  Michigan,  25,600 ;  Lake 
Champlain  lies  between  N.  Y.  and  Vt  All  these  are  great 
avenues  of  commerce,  while  Lakes  Winnipeg,  Athabasca, 
Great  Slave,  and  Great  Bear,  lying  in  the  bleak  regions  of 
the  N.,  are  little  navigated.  Many  lesser  Ukes  are  scattered 
through  the  northern  U.  S.  The  Gulf  of  Mexico  washes  the 
S.  boundary  of  the  U.  S. ;  the  Gulf  of  California  is  on  the  W. 
coast  Baffin  Bay  and  Hudson  Bay  are  large  and  almost 
land-locked  bodies  of  water  to  the  N.  of  Canada ;  and  these, 
with  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  form  the  most  notable  of  the 
bays  which  indent  the  coast,  but  the  smaller  ones  are  almost 
innumerable.  The  Amazon,  with  its  great  tributaries,  forms 
a  body  of  water  estimated  to  be  greater  than  that  of  all  the 
rivers  of  Asia,  and  the  Plata  is  believed  to  discharge  a  greater 
volume  of  water  than  all  the  African  rivers  combined.  These 
rivers,  as  well  as  the  Orinoco,  have  their  estuaries  on  the  At- 
lantic coast,  and  are  navigable  to  the  far  interior.  The  Plata, 
with  its  great  affluent,  the  Paraguay,  is  1,500  m.  1.,  the  Ori- 
noco 1,800,  the  Amazon  4,000.  Other  rivers  are  the  San 
Francisco,  Essequitn),  Rio  Xegro,  etc.  The  principal  lake,  Titi- 
caca,  on  the  borders  of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  has  4,000  sq.  m.,  and 
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I  h.  of  12,200  ft.  Many  smaller  lakes  are  scattered  through 
:he  high  planes  and  valleys.  The  coast  of  S.  Am.  has  few  in- 
lentations,  the  Gulfs  of  Maracalbo,  San  Antonio,  and  St  George 
!)eing  the  principal  on  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil 
>n  the  Pacific  coast.  Abori^es. — As  to  the  aboriginal 
;ribes,  there  arises  a  question,  too  interesting  to  be  overlooked, 
uid  yet  too  doubtful  to  be  solved,  as  to  the  origin  of  the  na- 
ive tribes  and  peoples  of  A.  Without  prejudicing  the  ques- 
aon  whether  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  A.  are  to  be  con- 
iidered,  in  an  ethnological  point  of  view,  as  substantially  of 
me  stock,  it  appears  highly  probable  that  they  did  not  all 
ipring  from  one  and  the  same  primeval  band  of  adventurers ; 
n  other  words,  that  different  colonies,  voluntary  or  involun- 
tary, must  have  reached  the  new  continent  at  different  times, 
rhls  view,  to  say  nothing  of  the  direct  testimony  of  local  tra- 
iitions,  seems  to  be  in  itself  more  than  probable  when  we 
x>nsider  that,  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  universal 
)cean,  even  the  most  insignificant  specks  of  Und  had  each  re- 
ceived at  least  one  influx  of  human  wanderers.  But,  beyond 
mch  probabilities  and  such  traditions,  the  view  in  question  is 
strengthened  by  facts  which  it  is  difficult  otherwise  to  explain 
—by  diversities  of  language,  by  different  degrees  or  kinds  of 
nvilization,  and,  above  all,  by  monuments,  architectural  or 
>therwise,  of  different  races  of  by-gone  days.  The  architectural 
■emains  ditaboriginal  civilization  are  to  be  found  in  each  of  the 
;rand  divisions  of  the  new  continent.  The  portion  of  the  U.  S. 
rhich  lies  between  the  Appalachian  and  the  Rocky  Mountains 
presents  in  three  groups  at  once  the  oldest  and  the  rudest 
nonuments  of  by-gone  times ;  the  first  group  extending  from 
the  sources  of  the  Alleghany  to  the  waters  of  the  Missouri, 
the  second  occupying  the  Mississippi  valley,  vaguely  so  de- 
fined, and  the  third  stretching  from  S.  G.  to  Tex.  The  archi- 
tectural remains  of  Gent,  and  S.  Am.  are  at  once  of  more 
modem  origin  and  more  elaborate  character,  and  may  be  rough- 
ly compared  with  the  Cyclopean  ruins  in  Italy  and  Greece. 
Uniformly  in  the  pyramidal  style — a  style  likely  enough 
\o  be  indigenous  in  a  region  of  earthquakes — they  are  com- 
posed of  blocks  generally  huge  and  sometimes  enormous, 
biieoyerj. — Passing  over  the  half-mythical  visits  of  the 
Korthmen  to  the  New  England  coast  about  the  end  of  the  10th 
X,  the  history  of  A.  begins  with  the  consummation  of  the 
iream  of  Golumbus  in  1492.  The  first-fruits  of  Columbus's 
enterprise  were  the  Bahamas,  Watling's  Island  probably  be- 
ing the  spot  where  he  landed  on  the  1 1th  of  Oct.,  1492.  The 
Pabots,  on  behalf  of  England,  discovered  Newfoundland, 
ind  portions  of  the  adjacent  continent,  in  1497.  In  1600 
the  Portuguese,  under  the  Cortereals,  sailed  along  the  coast 
»f  Labrador  nearly  up  to  Hudson's  Bay,  having,  it  is  sup- 
posed, entered  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  long  known  among 
them  as  the  Gulf  of  the  Two  Brothers.  The  conquerors  of 
Kexioo  and  Peru  effected,  in  a  few  yrs.  more,  perhaps,  than 
they  left  behind  them  for  future  ages  to  effect,  ranging  along 
the  coast  from  the  southern  extremity  of  Chili  to  the  penin- 
Bula  and  Gulf  of  California.  Drake,  whose  voyage  took  place 
in  1578,  divided  with  the  Spaniards  the  credit  of  having  dis- 
covered Upper  Calif.  In  1587  the  Spaniaids  met  each 
other  on  the  £.  borders  of  Peru  from  the  opposite  shores  of 
the  continent;  and  in  1540,  within  8  yrs.  more,  they  sent 
forth  that  eastward  expedition  which  ended  in  OreUana's  ex- 
ploration of  the  Amazon  from  its  source  to  its  mouth.  It  was 
in  1682  that  the  French  first  descended  the  Ifississippi ;  and 
b  1771  that  Heame  traversed  the  wilderness  from  Hud- 
eon's  Bay  to  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine ;  and  it  was  re- 
spectively in  1789  and  1798  that  Alexander  Mackenzie  reached 
the  mouth  of  the  river  that  bears  his  name  and  passed  throuffh 
what  is  now  British  Columbia  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  In  colonization  Spain  took  the  lead,  having,  with  few 
exceptions,  accomplished  its  task  before  any  rival  State  had 
entered  on  its  share  of  the  work.  France,  as  the  claimant  to 
the  basins  of  the  St  Lawrence  and  the  Mississippi,  may  be 
Baid  rather  to  have  pitched  camps  than  to  liave  planted  colo- 
nies in  those  vast  possessions.  She  regarded  A.  chiefly  as  a 
Bupplementary  battlefield  for  England  and  herself.  Every 
French  settlement  was  but  an  inert  part  of  a  political  machine, 
powerful,  indeed,  but  unwieldy,  expensive,  and  unproductive. 
England  was  last  in  the  field.  Among  her  continental  colo- 
nies, to  say  nothing  of  Newfoundland,  Va.,  the  oldest,  was 
established  in  1607,  just  4  yrs.  after  the  union  of  the 
crowns;  and  Ga.,  the  youngest,  as  late  as  1783.  With  these 
two  exceptions  the  remaining  eleven  were,  one  and  all, 
founded  during  that  period  of  civil  and  religious  troubles 
which,  in  the  mother  country's  own  history,  sent  one  Stuart 
to  the  scaffold  and  drove  another  into  exile.  It  may  be  added, 
in  conclusion,  that  the  whole  of  A.  is  now  in  the  hands  of 


European  races,  excepting  only  the  aboriginal  Araucania  to 
the  S.  of  Chili  and  the  African  republic  of  Hayti,  otherwise 
known  as  Hispaniola  or  St.  Domingo,  the  oldest  among  the 
colonies  of  Spain.  Oeologj  and  Xinwali. — ^It  is  difficult  to 
analyze  the  diversified  geological  structure  of  the  continent 
in  a  brief  space.  The  Paleozoic  rocks  cover  the  greater  por- 
tion of  N.  Am.,  consisting  of  Silurian,  Devonian,  and  Carbon- 
iferous strata,  the  latter  furnishing  great  coal-fields  in  Pa. 
and  other  border  lands  of  the  Appalachian  chain,  in  III., 
Mich.,  and  in  British  Am.  Glacial  drift  and  bowlders  are 
scattered  profusely  over  many  regions  N.  of  about  40*".  The 
Atlantic  coast  develops  the  cretaceous  and  tertiary  strata, 
with  gneiss  beneath  it,  the  latter  covered  partially  by  new 
red  sandstone  on  the  E.  slope  of  the  Alleghanies.  Large 
areas  of  cretaceous,  triassic,  and  oolitic  rocks  are  found  in 
the  W. ;  and  in  Calif,  the  secondary  strata  and  tertiary  beds 
are  most  prominent.  British  Am.  abounds  in  the  I^uren- 
tian  and  Huronian  rocks,  being  the  most  ancient  yet  found, 
and  these  extend  S.  to  the  Adirondack  region  in  K.  Y.  The 
Rocky  Mountains  exhibit  volcanic  rocks  and  the  upheaved 
strata  of  granite,  slates,  and  carboniferous  rocks.  The  great 
plateau  running  from  Mexico  to  British  Am.  W.  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  bisected  by  the  cafions  of  the  Colorado  to  the 
depth  of  several  thousand  ft.,  exhibits  specimens  of  almost 
all  the  geological  structures.  N.  Am.  has  within  the  present 
generation  been  the  richest  part  of  the  globe  in  the  produc- 
tion of  gold  and  silver.  Mexico  is  also  nch  in  silver.  Cop- 
per is  largely  mined  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior  in  Mich., 
and  in  Mexico.  The  upper  Mississippi  affords  lead  ore  in 
abundance.  Quicksilver  is  found  in  Calif,  and  Mexico.  Iron 
abounds ;  salt  is  distributed  widely ;  and  the  immense  coal- 
beds,  both  bituminous  and  anthracite,  afford  a  practically 
inexhaustible  supply  of  fuel.  Unusual  uniformity  pervades 
the  geological  structure  of  S.  Am.  The  pre^ilurian  or  old- 
est rocks  are  found  on  the  coast,  next  to  which  come  schists 
an<l  quartz  of  the  Silurian  age.  The  transverse  mountain 
ridges  exhibit  sandstones  and  limestones  of  the  carboniferous 
period.  Secondary  and  tertiary  beds  of  rock  are  scattered 
through  the  great  river  valleys  and  mountain  hollows.  Bo- 
livia hjEis  mountains  of  granite,  which  also  occurs  along  the 
Chilian  coast.  Gneiss  prevails  along  the  shores  of  Peru, 
Ecuador,  and  Colombia,  and  in  Brazil,  where  it  is  joined  with 
granite.  The  Andes  abound  in  porphyries,  sandstones,  and 
the  schists.  Agassiz  found  gladal  formations  in  the  Amazon 
valley  and  in  the  mountains  of  Brazil,  and  Orton  found  ma- 
rine shells  in  Ecuador.  The  W.  coast  is  the  region  of  earth- 
quakes. In  the  N.  part  are  found  emerald  mines.  Brazil 
and  Venezuela  furnish  gold,  and  the  diamond  mines  of  Bra- 
zil are  famous.  Silver  is  found  in  Peru,  Chili,  Ecuador,  and 
Bolivia,  which  have  furnished  more  than  (2,400,000,000  of 
silver  since  the  discovery  of  Am.  Iron  and  coal  have  not 
thus  far  been  discovered  in  great  quantities.  Copper  abounds 
in  Chili.  Monntaiiif. — The  great  characteristic  ranges  of 
mountains  in  N.  Am.,  creating  marked  divisions  of  its  water- 
sheds, and  with  broad  valleys  between,  are  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ain range  in  the  W.  and  the  Appdachum  (sometimes  called 
the  Alleghanies)  in  the  £.  The  Rocky  Mountains  may  be 
said  to  begin  in  British  Amer.  territory,  above  lat.  60  N., 
stretching  in  a  southerly  direction  through  Mont.,  Idaho, 
Wyo.,  and  Colo.,  until  they  meet  the  Sierra  Madre  range, 
which  runs  from  N.  M.  through  the  greater  part  of  the  Mex- 
ican republic.  The  highest  Rocky  Mountain  peaks  are  the 
Holy  Cross,  Pikers,  L(mg*s,  and  Torrey*s  Peaks,  rising  to  a 
h.  of  between  14,000  and  14,400  ft  They  are,  however, 
overtopped  by  Mount  Whitney,  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  range, 
Calif.,  14,887  ft.  h.  Numerous  collateral  ranges,  fre- 
quently classed  as  part  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  system,  run 
in  directions  generally  parallel.  These  comprise  the  Cascade 
Mountains  in  Ore.  and  Wash.,  the  Coast  range  and  Sierra 
Nevada  m  Calif.,  the  Wasatch  Mountains  in  Utah,  the  Wind 
River  Mountains  and  the  Black  Hills  in  Wyo.  and  S.  Dak. 
The  Cascade  range  extends  along  the  coast  as  far  N.  as 
Alaska,  Mount  St.  Elias  being  18,028  ft.  h.,  and  another 
peak  being  19,500  ft.  Southward  the  mountain  ranges  of 
Mexico  have  the  volcanic  peaks  of  Orizaba,  17,809  ft.,  and 
Popocatepetl,  17,744  ft.  The  Appalachian  system  stretches 
from  western  N.  C.  northward  in  Va.  and  Pa.,  terminating 
in  isolated  mountains  of  lesser  elevation  and  the  AVhite  Mount- 
ain range  in  the  New  England  States.  The  highest  sum- 
mit of  the  White  Mountains  is  Mount  Washington,  6,288  ft 
The  highest  peak  in  this  range  is  MitchelPs  Peak,  in  the 
Black  Mountains  of  N.  C,  6,607  ft.  Ranges  of  mountains  are 
scattered  over  the  whole  area  of  S.  Am.  The  Andes  form  a 
mountain  chain  with  an  average  h.  of  11,000  ft,  extending 
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from  the  extreme  S.-W.  coast  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
Between  the  ridges  lie  lofty  plains  or  valleys,  and  transverse 
chains  run  from  the  Andes  eastward  across  the  continent, 
mdosing  the  three  great  natural  depressions  that  form  the 
basins  of  the  Orinoco,  Amazon,  and  Plata.  The  cordillera 
(mountain  chain)  of  the  W.  coast  is  700  m.  1.,  with  a  mean 
h.  of  4,000  ft  and  summits  of  16,000  ft.  The  cordillera 
of  the  Orinoco,  dividing  the  waters  of  that  river  from  the 
basin  of  the  Amazon,  is  forest-clad,  with  a  mean  h.  of 
4,000  ft,  the  chain  being  1,500  m.  1.  The  Brazilian  mount- 
ains  are  of  moderate  elevation,  the  highest  pc«k  being 
Itatiaya,  8,900  ft  The  highest  peak  in  the  Andes  is  24,800 
ft.  There  are  more  than  twenty  active  volcanoes  among  the 
Andes  of  S.  Am.,  ranging  from  18,000  to  28,000  ft  Flora 
and  Fauna. — The  difference  between  the  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal productions  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds  is  least  remark- 
able in  the  northern  regions.  Around  the  North  Pole  a 
region  having  a  flora  and  fauna  which  may  properly  be 
designated  arctic  includes  portions  of  the  three  continents 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  A.  More  to  the  S.  the  flora  and  fauna 
of  A.  become  more  decidedly  different  from  those  of  the 
Old  World ;  yet  the  diflPerence  consists  not  so  much  in  the 
appearance  of  new  families  as  in  new  species.  The  forests 
consist  chiefly  of  pines,  oaks,  birches,  and  willows,  but  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  cover  the  regions  E.  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. The  same  remark  applies  to  poplars,  elms,  planes, 
maples,  hazels,  and  other  kinds  of  trees,  and  to  plants  of 
humbler  growth,  as  roses,  brambles,  strawberries,  bilberries, 
the  pasture  g^rasses,  and  the  common  flowers  and  weeds, 
etc.,  although  umbelliferous  and  cruciferous  plants  are  com- 
paratively rare.  Where  the  climate  begins  to  assume  a 
tropical  character  A.  is  distinguished  by  the  abundance  of  the 
cacti  which  are  found  on  its  plains,  often  forming  the  greater 
part  of  their  vegetation.  The  species  of  this  order,  so  far  as 
is  yet  known,  are  exclusively  Amer.,  although  some  of  them 
have  been  introduced  into  the  warmer  part  of  the  Old  World, 
and  are  now  very  common  in  the  S.  of  Europe  and  elsewhere. 
The  flora  of  tropical  A.  resembles  that  of  Asia  and  Africa  in 
its  palms,  although  these  also  are,  with  few  exceptions,  differ- 
ent in  species ;  and  the  species  are  more  abundant  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  In  the  waters  of  S.  Am.  have 
been  discovered  the  Victoria  RegicL^  the  most  magnificent  of 
water-lilies.  Maize  is  one  of  thd  most  important  of  the  botan- 
ical productions  of  A.  It  is  the  only  cultivated  g^n  of  Amer. 
origin ;  it  was  in  cultivation  before  the  discovery  of  A.  by 
Europeans,  by  whom,  however,  its  value  was  soon  recognized, 
and  it  has  now  become  an  important  crop  in  climates  suitable 
for  it  m  all  quarters  of  the  world.  In  N.  Am.  many  of  the 
animals  as  well  as  of  the  plants  of  Europe  are  represented 
by  others  of  the  same  genera  or  families.  A  few  are  com- 
mon to  the  Old  and  the  New  Worlds;  and  in  some  which 
are  now  regarded  as  specifically  different  the  difference 
is  not  so  great  as  readily  to  attract  the  notice  of  unscientific 
observers.  N.  Am.  has  its  elk  and  its  deer,  its  oxen,  its 
sheep,  its  beavers,  hares,  squirrels,  (some  of  them  much  sought 
after  for  their  fur,)  mice,  rats,  weasels,  bats,  porcupines,  bears, 
badgers,  foxes,  wolves,  and  several  species  of  feline  animals, 
among  which  are  the  puma  and  lynx.  The  jaguar,  more  pow- 
erful and  dangerous  than  any  other  of  the  feline  animals  of 
the  New  World,  and  the  only  very  formidable  beast  of  prey 
which  it  produces,  inhabits  the  tropical  forests  of  S.  Am. 
The  warm  parts  of  S.  Am.  produce  the  great  tapir,  peccaries, 
sloths,  ant-eaters,  armadilloes,  etc.,  but  the  elephant,  rhinoceros, 
hippopotamus,  and  boar  of  the  Old  World  have  no  more  nearly 
allied  representatives.  The  llama  and  its  congeners,  among 
which  is  the  alpaca,  are  peculiar  to  S.  Am.,  inhabiting  the 
Andes  of  Chili  and  Peru.  Among  the  birds  of  A.  are  eagles 
and  others  of  the  same  family,  vvJtures,  (among  which  is  the 
great  condor  of  the  Andes,)  owls,  ravens,  crows,  herons,  thrushes 
of  many  kinds,  (of  which  the  mocking-bird  may  be  mentioned 
as  a  species  particularly  interesting,)  finches,  sparrows,  bunt- 
ings, warblers,  wrens,  larks,  etc.  Few,  however,  are  identical 
in  species  with  those  of  Europe  or  of  Asia.  There  are  numer- 
ous spedes  of  grouse  and  partridge.  Of  the  large  gallinaceous 
birds  the  first  place  in  importance  must  be  assi<:!^ed  to  the  tur- 
Key,now  so  common  in  a  domesticated  state  in  Europe,  although 
in  a  wild  state  it  has  almost  disappeared  from  a  great  part  of 
its  native  regions.  Parrots  abound  in  the  tropical  forests,  and 
although  only  one  species  extends  northward  into  the  U.  S.,  yet 
in  S.  Am.  birds  of  this  family  range  to  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  continent.  Humming-birds  are  peculiar  to  A.  Serpents 
are  numerous.  Among  them  are  boas,  remarkable  for  their 
creat  size.  Rattlesnakes,  the  most  venomous  and  dreaded  of 
the  serpent  tribe,  are  peculiar  to  A.     Alligators  abound  in  the 


rivers  of  the  tropical  and  sub-tropical  regions.  TnrUes  are 
caught  in  great  numbers  in  the  West  Indian  s^as,  and  fresh- 
water turties  abound  in  some  of  the  rivers.  The  bull-frog  b 
a  native  of  A.  Politieal  BiTliioiii.— The  foUowmg  are  the 
chief  political  divisions  of  A.,  each  of  which  will  be  described 
m  its  proper  place.  In  N.  Am,  strictly  so  called,  are  British 
Am.  as  commonly  underetood,  the  U.  S.,  and  Mexico.  In 
Cent  Am.  are  Guatemala,  San  Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua, 
Costa  Rica,  and  a  small  portion  of  Colombia.  In  S.  Am. 
is  the  rest  of  Colombia,  thence  along  the  Pacific  are  Ec- 
uador, Peru,  Chili,  while  round  by  Patagonia  and  Terra  del 
Fuego  the  Atiantio  washes  Buenos  Ayree,  Uruguay,  Brasdl, 
Guiana,  and  Venezuela — the  interior  being  oocupi^  by  Bolivia, 
Paraguay,  and  the  Argentine  Confederation.  Finally,  the  West 
Indies  consist  of  the  Bahamas,  the  Greater  and  the  Lesser 
Antilles.  For  accounts  of  the  discovery  and  early  exploration 
of  A.,  and  its  settlement  by  colonies  from  the  Old  World,  see 
ExPLORAnoN,  Amkrioo  Vespvcci,  Cabot,  Colcmbus,  Cobtbs, 
Drakk,  Raleigh,  etc;  also  the  various  States  of  N.  and 
S.  Am.  which  have  sprung  directly  from  the  settiements  or 
conquests  of  the  earlv  voyagers. 

Amer'ica,  Britiah,  is  that  portion  of  N.  Am.,  except 
Alaska,  which  Ues  N.  of  the  parallel  49'*  N.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Atiantie 
Ocean  and  Davis  Straits,  on  the  S.  by  the  U.  S.,  and  on  the  W. 
by  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  and  Alaska.  The  chain  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  traverses  the  whole  extent  of  its  western  por- 
tion in  almost  a  direct  line  frmn  the  S.-E.  extremity  of  British 
Columbia  to  a  point  touching  the  N.-E.  comer  of  Alaska. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Mackenzie,  the  St.  Lawrence,  the 
Saskatchewan,  the  Ottawa,  and  the  Churohill.  It  contains 
several  large  lakes,  the  principal  of  which  are  Winnipeg,  Atha- 
basca, and  the  Great  Slave  Lake.  It  also  includes  Hudson's 
Bay — an  inland  sea  of  about  400  m.  in  1.  by  an  average  of  100 
m.  in  w.  This  territory  was  formerly  divided  into  several  dis- 
tricts or  provinces,  but  in  1878  it  was  admitted  into  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada,  with  the  exception  of  Newfoundland  and  Lab- 
rador. In  its  most  extended  sense  B.  A.  embraces  all  the 
British  possessions  m  Am.,  including  British  Guiana,  the  Brit- 
ish West  Indies,  etc.  The  products  of  Canada,  though  more 
restricted  and  in  less  variety  than  those  of  the  U.  S.,  are, 
nevertheless,  highly  important  The  great  staples  are  wheat, 
catUe,  and  lumlNBr.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  a  peaceful,  in- 
telligent, and  thrifty  people,  are  largely  of  French  and  British 
origin,  and  live  on  terms  the  most  amicable  with  those  of  the 
U.  S.  See  Canada  and  the  various  provinces  under  their  re- 
spective heads. 

America,  BoB^sian,  the  name  long  given  to  what  is  now 
a  territory  of  the  U.  S.,  called  Alaska,  and  which  was  pur- 
chased from  the  Russian  government  in  1867  for  (7,200,000. 
It  forms  the  N.-W.  extremity  of  the  Amer.  continent,  and  is 
bounded  N.  by  the  Arctic 'Ocean,  E.  by  British  Am.,  W. 
and  S.  by  the  Pacific.  It  was  discovered  by  a  Russian  ex- 
pedition conducted  by  Behring,  which  saileid  from  Kamt- 
chatka  in  1741.  The  only  town  worthy  of  the  name  is  New 
Archangel,  (now  called  Sitka,)  on  the  island  of  Sitka.  The 
most  noticeable  points  in  geography  are  Cape  Prince  of 
Wales,  on  Behring  Strait,  Kotzebue^s  Sound,  Morton's  Sound, 
Cook's  Inlet,  and  Mount  St  Elias.    See  Alaska. 

American  Academy  of  Arte  and  Sciences,  a 
scientific  society  of  Boston,  Mass.,  founded  in  1780;  one  of 
the  oldest  organizations  of  the  kind  in  the  U.  S.  It  pub- 
lishes Procee&ng%  and  Memoirn. 

American  Association  for  the  Adyancement  of 
Science.    See  Advancement  of  Science,  AssociAnoNS  for 

American  College  Greek-Letter  Fraternities.  See 
Greek-Letter  Fraternities. 

Americanisms.  For  a  concise  and  exhaustive  dictionary 
of  A.  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Appendix. 

American  Mnsenm  of  Natnral  History,  The,  lo- 
cated in  New  York  city,  was  incorporated  1869.  The  build- 
ing, erected  by  the  city,  is  situated  in  that  part  of  Central 
Park  known  as  Manhattan  Square,  is  built  of  red  Nova  Scotia 
granite,  in  Romanesque  style  of  architecture.  The  dimen- 
sions are:  Width  on  77th  Street,  490  ft;  of  each  wing,  67 
ft ;  depth  from  front  to  rear  of  original  building,  260  ft ; 
h.  of  central  portion,  125  ft. ;  of  wings,  110  ft  The  ground 
floor  of  east  wing  contains  exhibition  of  difTerent  kinds  of 
woods,  by  Morris  K.  Jesnp.  The  departments  exhibited 
are:  Public  Instruction;  Geology,  Mineralogy,  Conchology, 
and  Marine  Invertebrate  Zoology ;  Mammalogy,  Ornithology, 
Herpetology,  and  Ichthyology ;  Vertebrate  Paleontology ; 
Anthropology;  Entomology;  and  a  library  of  30,000  vols. 
Each  is  under  the  control  of  a  curator. 
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American  Party.    See  Know-Nothino  Party. 

American  PhiloBophical  Society,  The,  of  PhikdeU 
phia,  was  founded  in  1743 ;  the  oldest  scientific  society  in 
Uie  U.  S.     It  publishes  FroeeedinffB  and  TrafuaetiwM. 

Anunican  rrotective  Association,  The,  more  f  amil- 
iarlj  known  as  Uie  '*  A.  P.  A./*  was  organized  in  1887.  At 
the  annual  meeting  of  1896  the  supreme  secretary  reported  a 
membership  of  nearly  8,500,000  througliout  the  States  and 
Territories  and  in  Canada.  While  disclaiming  to  be  a  politi- 
cal party,  it  has  influenced  results  in  many  States  and  local- 
itieii.  Its  chief  officer  has  the  title  of  supreme  president. 
Its  principles,  as  set  forth  in  the  platform  adopted  by  the 
Supreme  Council  at  Des  Moines,  la.,  in  1894,  are  briefly 
as  follows :  1.  Protection  of  one  non-sectarian  Free  Public 
School  System.  2.  No  public  funds  or  property  to  be  used 
for  sectarian  purposes.  3.  Preserring  and  malntainiog  the 
Constitution  and  Goyemment  of  the  United  States.  4.  Re- 
striction of  immigration.  6.  Extension  of  time  required  for 
naturalization. 

Amer^ican  Riv^er,  Calif.,  a  tributary  of  the  Sacramento 
River.  It  is  formed  by  the  union  of  its  N.  and  S.  forks 
in  £1  Dorado  Co.,  flows  in  a  S.-W.  direction,  and  empties  into 
the  Sacramento  River  just  above  Sacramento  City.  Gold  is 
found  along  its  banks. 

American  Sunday-School  Union,  The,  an  organi- 
zation whose  object,  as  stated  at  its  formation,  1824,  is 
^to  concentrate  the  efforts  of  Sabbath-school  societies,  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  friends  of  pious  instruction  on  the 
Lord*s  day,  to  disseminate  useful  moral  and  religious  infor- 
mation, and  to  endeavor  to  phint  a  Sunday-school  wherever 
there  is  a  population."  It  is  under  the  care  of  36  laymen  of 
various  denominations.  It  yearly  publishes  some  2,400,000 
religious  prints.  Many  of  them  are  distributed  by  its  mis- 
sionaries, who  have  oraanized  over  94,600  schools  up  to  1896. 

America's  Cnp,  The.  The  Queen's  Cup,  offered  by  the 
Royal  Yacht  Squadron  in  May,  1851,  for  a  race  around  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  was  in  Aug.  won  by  the  schooner  yacht  America^ 
her  principal  owner  being  J.  C.  Stevens,  of  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club.  She  was  built  by  George  Steers,  at  Greenpoint, 
and  registered  in  Custom  House  tonnage  170  tons.  She  car- 
ried no  foretop-mast  and  displayed  no  boom  on  her  foresail. 
She  led  in  the  race  of  Aug.  22,  1851,  in  competition  with  14 
British  yachts,  completing  the  run  of  81  miles,  despite  loss 
of  her  jib-boom,  8  min.  in  advance  of  the  cutter  Aurora. 
The  cup  then  came  to  the  U.  S.  In  1870  the  £ng.  Cambria 
was  beaten  by  the  old  America^  Daunileu^  Afoffi/^,  Idler j  Sil- 
vie,  MadgUy  Phantom^  Alict^  and  Halcyon.  In  1871  the 
Eng.  Livonia  sailed  against  the  Columbia^  who  beat  her  the 
first  time  by  27  min.  and  4s.,  and  the  second  by  over  10  min., 
but  in  the  third  trial  was  defeated,  owing  to  the  loss  of  her 
flying  jib^tay  and  the  breaking  of  her  steering  gear.  The 
keel  schooner  Sappho  then  defeated  the  Livonia  twice,  once 
by  81  min.  and  21s.,  and  again  by  26  min.  and  27s.  In  1876 
the  Canadian  yacht  Counter  of  Bufferin  sailed  for  the  cup. 
The  Madeleine  defeated  her  first  by  10  min.  and  69s.,  and 
again  by  27  min.  and  14s.  The  Canadians  in  1881  sailed  the 
centerboard  sloop  Atalanta.  She  was  beaten  both  by  the 
MiMchief  and  Oracie^  the  Misehie/^a  margin  being  respect- 
ively 28  min.  80^.,  and  88  min.  648.  In  1885  the  Eng.  Gen- 
esta  was  beaten  by  the  Puritan^  of  Boston ;  first  race,  Puri- 
lan,  6h.  6m.  5s. ;  *  Genesta,  6h.  22m.  24s. ;  second  race,  Puri- 
tan^ 6h.  8m.  148. ;  Genenta,  5h.  4m.  528.  The  Eug.  Galatea 
entered  in  1886  against  the  Jfaji/hwer:  first  race,  Sept.  7, 
(Galaiea^s  time  allowance  42s.,)  Maxffiower^  6h.  26m.  41s.; 
GaJUUeOy  6h.  88m.  48s. ;  second  race,  Mayfiovoer^  6h.  49m. 
lOs. ;  Galatea,  7h.  18m.  9s.  The  Eng.  Thidle  in  1887  was 
beaten  by  the  Volunteer :  first  race,  Vdunieer,  4h.  53m.  18s. ; 
TfiieUe,  6h.  12m.  41}s.,  being  allowed  6s.  and  being  beaten 
by  19  min.  and  28|s.,  or  a  little  over  2|  m.  in  a  course  of  88 
nautical  m.  In  the  second  race  the  Volunteer  (5h.  42m. 
56|s.)  beat  the  Tkistle  (5h.  54  m.  458.)  by  11  min.  and  471s. 
In  1893  the  English  keel  yacht  Valkt/rie  sailed  against  the 
Amer.  centerboard  yacht  Vi^lant.  On  Oct  7  the  Vigilant 
(4h.  5m.  47s  )  beat  the  Vedkyrie  (4h.  11m.  85s.)  by  5  min.  and 
48s.  corrected  time.  On  Oct.  9  the  Vigilant  (8h.  26m.  Is.) 
again  beat  the  Valkyrie  (8h.  85m.  36s.)  by  10  min.  and  85s. 
corrected  time.  On  Oct.  13  the  Vigilant  (3h.  24m.  398.)  beat 
the  Valkyrie  (3h.  25m.  19s.)  for  the  third  time  out  of  five 
by  40s.  corrected  time.  In  1896  the  Eng.  Valkyrie  III 
sailed  over  a  80  m.  course  against  the  Amer.  Defender.  First 
race,  Sept.  7,  Defender,  4h.  59m.  64MfB. ;  Valkyrie  III,  5h. 
«m.  448.  Second  race,  Sept.  10,  Valkyrie  III,  8h.  56m.  9s. ; 
Defender,  8h.  55m.  56s. ;  Valkyrie  III  was,  however,  dis- 
qualified for  fouling  Defender,  and  race  given  to  the  latter. 


Third  race,  Sept.  12,  Defender,  4h.  48ra.  48s. ;  Valkyrie  III 
withdrew.  After  his  return  to  England,  Lord  Dunraven, 
owner  of  Valkyrie  III,  charged  that  the  Defender  *'*•  did  not 
sail  on  her  measured  load  water  line  length  *^  during  the  race 
of  Sept  7.  In  Dec.,  1895,  Lord  Dunraven  returned  to  the 
U.  S.,  and  his  charges  were  formally  investigated  by  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  N.  Y.  Yacht  Club,  resulting  in  the 
exoneration  of  the  Defender's  owners. 

Americas,  city  of  Ga.,  the  cap.  of  Sumter  Co.,  on  South- 
western  R.R.,  70  m.  S.-W.  of  Macon.  It  has  a  female  college, 
a  boys*  high  school,  and  flourishing  industries ;  pop.  6^398. 

Ameri^^hi,  or  Morigi,  (Michaxl  Anoxlo.)    See  Cara- 

VAOOIO. 

Ameri^^  Vespnc'ci,  a  noted  explorer,  from  whom  Am. 
casually  received  its  name,  was  b.  at  Florence  1451.  The 
education  of  A.  was  intrusted  to  his  uncle,  Giorgio  Antonio 
Vespucci,  a  monk  and  a  man  of  superior  enlightenment  We 
find  A.  V.  in  Spain  in  1486,  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits. 
He  was  at  the  head  of  a  Urge  Florentine  firm  in  Seville  in 
1496,  when  Columbus  was  making  preparations  for  a  second 
voyage  to  the  New  Worid.  The  success  of  the  great  discov- 
erer  inflamed  A.  T.  with  a  passion  for  adventure,  and,  having 
abandoned  **  business,"  he  sailed  from  Cadiz  on  the  29th  of 
May,  1499,  in  the  expedition  commanded  by  Admiral  Hojeda, 
and,  after  a  voyage  of  87  days,  arrived  at  the  portion  of  the 
continent  of  Am.  now  called  Cumana,  explor»l  the  Bay  of 
Paria,  lying  between  the  isle  of  Trinidad  and  the  main-land, 
and  some  hundreds  of  miles  along  the  coast  He  returned  in 
the  autumn  of  the  same  yr.,  but  commenced  a  Fecond  voyage 
under  Admiral  Pinzon  in  Dtec,  which  resulted  in  the  discov- 
ery of  a  crowd  of  small  islands  on  the  S.  of  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico; d.  1512.  The  maps  published  detailing  his  explorations 
brought  him  great  reputation,  and,  according  to  some,  his 
name  was  given  to  the  whole  of  the  newly  discovered  continent 

A^mexifoort,  an  ancient  town  in  the  Netherlands,  prov. 
of  Utrecht,  on  the  Eem,  which  flows  into  the  Zuyder  Zee.  A. 
has  a  Jansenist  oolleee  and  court  of  justice;  pop.  14,182. 

Ames,  (Adelbert^  Union  ofioer,  served  at  Antietam  and 
Fredericksburg;  major-general  1865;  senator  from  Miss. 
1870-78;  Gov.  of  Miss.  1874-76;  b.  1885. 

Ames,  (Edward  Raymond,  D.D.,  LL.D.,)  a  bishop  of  the 
M.  E.  Church,  b.  in  Ohio  in  1806,  d.  in  Baltimore  1879.  He 
entered  the  ministry  in  1880  and  filled  important  chaiges ;  was 
missionary  secretary  1840-44;  elected  bishop  in  1852.  Dur- 
ing the  civil  war  he  was  proffered  by  the  national  government 
several  important  civil  positions,  but  only  accepted  that  of 
commissioner  to  arrange  with  the  Southern  Confederacy  for 
the  exchange  of  prisoners.  He  long  resided  in  Baltimore. 
He  was  an  eloquent  speaker,  and  of  great  executive  abilities. 

Ames,  (Fisher,  lLd.,)  a  distinguished  Amer.  statesman 
of  the  Revolution  and  the  yrs.  immeduitely  succeeding.  A. 
possessed  great  powers  of  oratory ;  he  pronounced  a  eulogy 
on  Washington  1799  ;  b.  1758,  d.'  1808. 

Ames,  (Joseph,)  Amer.  painter,  b.  in  Boxbury,  N.  H.,  1816, 
d.  1872. 

Ames^vry,  a  manufacturing  village  of  Mass. ;  long  the 
residence  of  the  poet  Whittier ;  pop.  9,798. 

Ametaboric,  (Gr.  ametabdlde,  unchangeable,)  applied  to 
insects  not  possessing  wings  when  perfect,  and  which,  there- 
fore, do  not  pass  through  any  marked  metamorphosis. 

Am'ethyst,  a  variety  of  quartz  differing  from  common 
quartz  and  rock-crystal  chiefly  in  its  beautiful  violet-blue  or 
purplish  violet  color— well  known  as  ameikysline^-yfhich  is 
owing  to  the  presence  of  a  little  peroxide  of  iron  or  of  man- 
ganese. It  is  one  of  the  most  esteemed  varieties  of  quartz, 
and  is  much  employed  for  seals,  rings,  etc.,  although,  being 
comparatively  abundant,  it  is  much  inferior  in  price  to  many 
other  gems.  An  amethystine  tinge  is  frequently  to  be  ob- 
served in  specimens  of  quartz  which  yet  are  not  perfect  A. 
The  tinge  is  often  very  faint  and  is  frequently  confined  to  the 
summits  or  edgits  of  the  crystals.  The  finest  specimens  of  A. 
are  found  in  India,  Ceylon,  and  Brazil. 

Am'ga,  river  of  Siberia,  tributary  of  the  Lena,  1.  460  m. 

Amhar'ic  Laagliac^,  that  chiefly  spoken  in  Abyssinia 
and  the  former  kingdom  of  Shoa  since  the  extinction  of  the 
Ethiopic,  to  which  it  is  most  nearly  related.  Although  not 
in  any  sense  a  literary  langui^,  yet  many  books  have  been 
written  in  it  during  the  last  three  c. 

Amlierst,  B8J*on,  (Jeftret,)  Eng.  general  during  the 
French  and  Indian  war ;  commander  of  the  British  armv  in 
Am. ;  Gov.  of  Va.  1768 ;  field-marshal  1795 ;  b.  1717,  d.  1797. 

Amherst,  (William  Pitt,)  first  Eari  of,  Anglo-Chinese 
embassador  1816;  Gov.-Gen  of  India  1828;  b.  in  England 
1773,  d.  1857. 
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Am^ent,  the  seat  of  Amhei'st  Coll.,  is  a  beautiful 
Bummer  resort  in  Hampshire  Co.,  Mass.,  80  m.  from  Boston ; 
pop.  4,612.    See  Amherst  Collkqk. 

Amlierst,  a  sea-port  of  Tenasserim,  on  the  E.  shore  of 
the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  district  of  A.  has  an  area  of  16,144 
sq.  m.,  and  a  pop.  of  286^788. 

Am^ergtDlirg^,  a  town  on  the  river  Detroit,  which 
empties  Lake  St  Glair  into  Lake  Erie.  It  is  one  of  the 
oldest  settlements  in  Upper  Canada,  being  named  from  Lord 
Amherst,  who,  by  the  capture  of  Montreal  in  1760,  com- 
pleted what  Gen.  Wolfe  had  begun  at  Quebec  in  1769 ;  pop. 
2,279. 

Amherst  CoUegrOi  Amherst,  Mass.,  was  founded  1821, 
and  in  1894  had  sent  forth  8,662  graduates.  The  college 
buildings  number  12,  and  the  entire  property  is  valued  at 
about  (2,000,000.  The  faculty  numbers  84,  and  the  attend- 
ance is  between  400  and  600  students.  Its  library  contains 
66,000  volumes.  Its  natural  history  collections  comprise  the 
Woods  geological  cabinet,  and  the  Appleton  cabinet,  which 
contains  the  Hitchcock  ichnological  collections,  the  Gilbert 
museum  of  Indian  relics,  the  Adams  zoological  collection, 
and  the  Farroan  collection  of  birds  made  by  Audubon.  It*< 
president  is  Merrill  E.  Gates,  LL.D.  The  Mass.  Agricultural 
Coll.,  organized  1867,  is  a  Suite  institution  located  at  Am- 
herst that  it  may  share  the  advantages  of  the  above  collec- 
tions. It  has  a  president  and  18  professors,  and  a  farm  of 
nearly  400  acres. 

A'mia  cal'va,  the  fresh-water  dog-fish  of  X.  Am.,  useless 
as  food,  but  interesting  as  one  of  the  few  living  ganoids  ;  is 
found  in  rivers  and  ponds  in  the  Western  and  Southern 
States. 

Amian^thns,  a  form  of  serpentine,  sometimes  called 
**  mountain  flax,"  which  is  woven  into  a  cloth  that  can  be 
purified  by  fire.    See  Asbestos. 

Am^ic  Acids  are  those  in  which  amidogen  replaces  a 
portion  of  the  hydroxyl. 

Am^ice    was    the    name  of    a  loose  and   flowing  lin^n 
garment    worn    by     the 
Romans  over    the  tunic, 
and   by   priests  and    pil- 
grims.   Also  a  vestment 
still    worn   by   the  R.  C. 
priests  during  the  service 
of  the  mass.     It  was  orig- 
inally a  piece  of  embroid- 
ered linen   worn   on    the  Amice, 
head  or  shoulders  of  the  superior  clergy,  like  a  hood  or 
cape. 

Ami'ci,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  an  Ital.  mathematician, 
astronomer,  and  optician;  b.  1786,  d.  1868;  while  very 
young  was  appointed  Prof,  of  Mathematics  in  the  University 
of  his  native  city,  Modena ;  in  1831  was  called  to  the  direc- 
torship of  the  Florence  Observatory,  succeeding  the  cele- 
brated astronomer  Pons ;  was  the  inventor  and  constructor 
of  many  ingenious  improvements  in  the  objectives  of  tele- 
scopes and  microscopes. 

Ami'ciU  CnrlflB,  (}\t.  "  a  friend  of  the  court,")  any  per- 
son, usually  one  of  the  counselors  of  the  court,  who,  being 
present  when  a  judge  is  doubtful,  or  uninformed,  or  mis- 
taken in  a  matter  of  law,  suggests  something  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  court,  such  as  a  case  which  the  judge  has 
not  seen  or  does  not  remember. 

Am^ides  are  a  group  of  organic  compounds  derived, 
under  certain  conditions,  from  ammonia,  by  the  exchange  of 
one  or  more  atoms  of  hydrogen  for  a  corresponding  number 
of  atonos  of  a  metal,  or  a  compound  radical. 

Amid^Og^n  is  a  substance  procured  by  the  action  of  the 
metal  potassium  on  dry  gaseous  ammonia.  The  latter  con- 
tains 1  atom  of  nitrogen  to  8  atoms  of  hydrogen,  while  A. 
contains  1  to  2.  A.  forms  a  very  important  class  of  organic 
compounds  called  Amides,  (q.  v.,)  and  gives  rise  to  a  number 
of  substances  closely  allied  to  the  alkaloids,  many  of  which, 
indeed,  may  be  regarded  as  natural  amides. 

Am^ieilB,  an  ancient  Fr.  city  in  the  plain  of  Picardy,  and 
cap.  of  the  Dept  of  the  Somme ;  pop.  88,664.  Among  its 
public  buildings  the  cathedral  is  a  noble  edifice,  built  in  1220, 
and  esteemed  a  masterpiece  of  Gothic  architecture.  Peter 
the  Hermit  was  bom  here.  The  place  owes  its  celebrity 
chiefly  to  the  Peace  of  A.,  a  treaty  signed  in  this  city,  Mareh 
27,  1802,  by  Joseph  Bonaparte,  the  Marquis  of  Comwallis, 
Azara,  and  Schimmelpennink,  and  intended  to  settle  the  dis- 
puted points  between  England,  France,  Spain,  and  Holland. 

Am^ite,  a  river  flowing  through  Miss,  and  La.  It  flows 
S.  and  E.  and  empties  into  Lake  Maurepas ;  1.  100  m. 


Amleth,  or  Hamleth,  Prince  of  Jutland,  is  said  to 
have  lived  in  the  2d  c.  B.C.  According  to  Saxo  Grammat- 
icus  he  was  the  son  of  Horvendill  and  Gerutha ;  and  after  the 
murder  of  his  father  by  his  uncle  Fengo,  who  married 
Gerutha,  he  feigned  himself  a  fool  to  save  his  own  life. 
Saxo  relates  a  number  of  little  things  regarding  A.  which 
are  a  curious  medley  of  sharp  and  lively  observation  and 
apparent  madness.  He  is  the  arehetype  of  Shakespeare^s 
great  character  of  Hamlet. 

Am'man,  (Iobst  or  Iost,)  b.  in  Zurich  1 689,  d.  1691 ;  passed 
his  life  at  Nuremberg;  chiefly  known  as  an  engraver  on 
wood.  Published  many  books  of  figures  illustrating  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  his  time ;  the  most  interesting  of  these 
is  the  Book  of  Trades. 

Ammaiia^ti,  (Babtolommeo,)  architect  and  sculptor,  b.  at 
Florence  1611,  d.  1692.  In  1660  he  married  Laura  Batti- 
ferri,  of  Urbino,  a  lady  celebrated  for  her  poetical  gifts. 
Pope  Julius  III.  employed  him  in  the  decoration  of  the 
Capitol^  and  Cosmo  de  Medici  appointed  him  his  architect. 
His  principal  works  are  the  statues  which  adorn  the  tomb  of 
Sannazar  at  Naples,  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  de  Monti  at  Rome, 
the  bridge  of  the  Trinity,  and  several  fountains  at  Florence. 
He  also  completed  the  Pitti  Palace,  commenced  by  Brunel- 
leschi. 

Am^men,  (Jacob,)  graduate  of  West  Point  1881 ;  re- 
signed from  the  army  1887,  became  Prof,  of  Mathematics  in 
various  colleges,  and  was  civil  engineer  at  Ripley,  0.,  1861. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  joined  the  Federal  army 
and  had  command  of  districts  in  111.,  Ky.,  and  Tenn. ;  re- 
signed 1866;  b.  in  Va.  1808. 

Ammernn  Mystery.    See  Passion-Plat. 

Axnmia^llB,  (Marcellinus,)  a  Roman  historian  of  the 
4th  c,  was  present  in  several  campaigns  in  Gaul,  Germany, 
and  the  East,  and  afterward  lived  at  Rome,  devoted  to  litera- 
ture. After  his  time  Latin  ceased  to  be  employed  by  any 
Roman  writer  in  the  composition  of  secular  history. 

Ammira'to,  (Scipione,)  called  **  the  Modem  Livy,"  wrote 
a  Hidory  of  Florence^  and  other  works;  b.  in  Naples  1681, 
d.  1601. 

Ani'modytes,  a  genus  of  apodal  fishes,  of  which  the 
sand-eel  is  a  type,  characterized  by  a  compressed  head, 
narrower  than  the  bfody  and  both  elongated. 

Am'mon,  an  £g}'ptian  deity,  styled  Amiin  on  hieroglyphic 
monuments,  was  compared  by 
the  old  Greeks  to  their  supreme 
deity  Zeus.  The  sacred  name 
of  Thebes,  A.'s  city,  {No- Anion 
in  the  0.  T.,)  was  therefore  ren- 
dered into  Greek  by  Diospolis. 
In  the  temples  of  this  town,  his 
peculiar  abode,  A.  is  repre- 
sented as  sitting  on  a  throne 
holding  the  symMs  of  life  and 
power,  and  wearing  a  crown 
with  a  peculiar  ornament  of  two 
feathers,  and  a  band  falling 
behind  and  hanging  down  to 
his  feet.  He  was  especially 
the  god  of  Tliebes,  though  his 
temples  are  found  in  other 
places,  as  at  Meroe,  and  over 
the  whole  of  Nubia  and  Libya. 
The  name  Amun  signifies  the 
hidden,  unrevealed  deity,  and  in 
Egyptian  mythology  he  held  the 
highest  place.  His  undefined  character  may  serve  to  ex- 
plain how  other  deities  were  identified  with  A.  by  the 
ancients. 

Am'mon,(CHRi8TOPH  Friedrich,)  a  Ger.  theologian,  b.  1766, 
d.  1820 ;  was  a  leader  of  the  Rationalist  school.  He  was  a  man 
of  extensive  learning,  united  with  great  industry  and  ear- 
nestness, and  was  generally  respect^  in  Saxony,  where  he 
resided.  His  second  son,  Frederick  Augustus  A.,  (b.  1799, 
d.  1861,)  is  well  known  in  Germany  as  the  writer  of  several 
works  on  practical  medicine  and  surgery. 

Axnnio'nia,  or  HartB^om,  was  one  of  the  few  sub- 
stances known  to  the  chemistry  of  the  ancients,  being  re- 
ferred to  by  Pliny  under  the  name  of  "  vehement  odor,"  which 
he  evolved  by  mixing  lime  with  nitrum,  (probably  sal  am- 
moniac.) It  derives  its  name  A.  from  its  being  obtained 
from  sal  ammoniac,  which  was  first  procured  by  heating 
camels*  dung  in  Libya,  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Amnion. 
The  atmosphere  contains  a  minute  quantity  of  A.  It  ii*  like- 
wise present  in  rain-water.     It  is  present  in  respired  air. 
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and  is  therefore  a  product  of  the  daily  wear  and  tear  of 
the  animal  system.  The  chloride  of  ammonium  is  employed 
in  agriculture ;  likewise  largely  by  the  Russian  peasantry  as 
a  condiment  for  flavoring  food  in  place  of  common  salt. 
The  crystallized  sulphate  of  A.  is  very  extensively  used  as  a 
top-dressing  by  farmers,  and  is  also  mixed  with  manures 
where  an  increase  of  anmioniacal  matter  is  desirable.  In 
medicine  the  gaseous  A.  has  been  rarely  used.  The  solution 
of  A.  is  employed  as  a  means  of  rousing  the  respiratory  and 
vascular  systems  and  for  the  speedy  alleviation  of  spasm.  It 
is  also  used  as  a  local  irritant  and  antacid.  It  is  serviceable 
In  dyspeptic  complaints. 

Amnumi^acam,  or  Axmno^niac,  a  gum  resin,  used  in 
medicine  on  account  of  its  stimulant  and  discutieut  qualities, 
18  obtained  from  Dorema  A.,  a  plant  of  the  natural  order 
Umb^i/eray  a  native  of  Persia — a  perennial  about  7  ft 
h.,  with  large  doubly  pinnate  leaves.  The  leaves  are  about 
2  ft.  1.  l^e  whole  plant  is  abundantly  pervaded  by  a 
milky  juice,  which  ooses  out  upon  the  slightest  puncture,  and 
which  hardens  and  becomes  A.  The  A.  exudes  from  punct- 
ures made  by  an  insect  which  appears  in  great  numbers  at 
the  time  when  the  plant  has  attained  perfection. 

Am^monites,  a  Semitic  race  of  people  living  on  the  edge 
of  the  Syrian  Desert,  the  descendants  of  Ben-ammi,  the  son 
of  Lot,  (Gen.  xix,  38.)  They  inhabited  the  country  lying  to 
the  N.  of  Moab,  between  the  rivers  Amon  and  Jabbok,  i.  e., 
the  desert  country  E.  of  Gad.  Their  chief  city  was  Rab- 
bath-Ammon,  to  which  the  Greeks  afterward  gave  the  name 
of  Philadelphia.  The  Israelites  were  often  at  war  with  them 
and  their  Bedouin  confederates.  Jephthah  defeated  them 
with  great  slaughter.  They  were  also  overcome  by  Saul, 
David,  Uzziah,  and  Jotham,  but  after  the  fall  of  the  king- 
dom of  Israel  (720  B.C.)  spread  themselves  in  the  districts  of 
Judea  on  the  E.  of  the  Jordan. 

Ain'monites,  a  genus  of  fossil  shells  nearly  allied  to  the 
recent  genus  Nautiltu^  being,  like  it,  cham- 
bered and  spiral.  The  molluscous  inhabit- 
ant appears  to  have  lodged  in  the  last  and 
largest  chamber  of  the  shell,  the  spaces 
left  behind  as  it  increased  in  size  being 
successively  converted  into  air-chambers, 
and  all  connected  by  a  tube,  {mphunde^  so 
that  the  animal  could  at  pleasure  ascend  or 
descend  in  the  sea,  while  the  transverse 
plates  dividing  the  chambers  gave  strength 
to  the  whole  structure  without  great  in- 
crease of  weight.  A.  have  long  been  called  Comu  AmmoniSy 
from  a  fancied  resemblance  to  the  horns  on  sculptured  heads 
of  Jupiter  Ammon.  They  occur  from  the  Devonian  strata 
to  the  chalk,  (Tonialites  being  the  oldest  form.  They  abound 
in  the  Cretaceous  and  Jurassic  groups. 

Axmno'llilim,  a  metal  which  has  never  been  obtained  in 
a  separate  state,  but  is  supposed  to  be  composed  of  1  part 
hydrogen  and  4  parts  nitrogen. 

Aiunoni'lim,  now  known  as  the  oasis  of  Siwah,  in  the 
Libyan  Desert,  was  in  ancient  times  celebrated  on  account  of 
the  oracle  of  Ammon,  the  unfortunate  expedition  of  Camby- 
ses,  and  the  subsequent  journeys  of  Alexander  the  Great 
and  Cato.  Besides  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  placed  in  the 
center  of  a  grove  of  palms,  the  ruins  of  which  still  exist, 
and  which  contained  an  image  of  the  god  composed  of 
smaragdus  and  other  gems,  A.  was  remarkable  for  the 
palace  of  its  andent  kii^  surrounded  by  a  triple  wall  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  oasis,  and  for  its  Well  of  the  Sun,  of 
which  the  waters  were  coldest  at  noonday  and  warmest  at 
midnight  Here  the  Emperor  Justinian  built  a  Christian 
church.     The  length  of  the  oasis  is  16  m.,  w.  12  m. 

Ammo'llillB  MC^cas,  a  Greek  philosopher,  founder  of  the 
Neoplatonic  School,  is  said  to  have  been  in  his  earlier  days  a 
porter  in  Alexandria.  His  parents  were  Christian,  but  he 
himself  is  said  to  have  abandoned  his  early  religion,  in  which 
he  had  been  instructed  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  to 
have  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  heathen  philosophy 
under  Athenagoras,  although  both  Eusebius  and  St  Jerome 
deny  that  he  ever  formally  apostatized  from  the  Christian 
faith.  His  great  endeavor  was  to  harmonize^  through  a  com- 
prehensive eclecticism,  the  various  philosophical  theories 
which  prevailed  in  the  Roman  world,  especially  those  of 
Aristotle  and  Plato.  He  also  labored  to  amalgamate  with 
these  the  doctrines  of  the  Magi  and  Brahmans ;  but  instead 
of  boldly  announcing  the  result  as  his  own  he  claimed  for 
his  system  the  highest  antiquity.  His  most  distinguished 
pupils  were  Longinus,  Herenniu.4,  Origen,  and  Plotinus,  the 
last  of  whom,  by  far  the  most  subtle  and  profound  of  the 
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Neoplatonists,  always  expressed  the  highest  respect  for  his 
master ;  d.  at  Alexandria  248  A.D.     He  left  no  writings. 

Ammonoo^suc,  Up^per  and  Low^er»  two  rivers  in  N. 
H.,  affluents  of  the  Connecticut  River. 

Ammoph^ila,  a  genus  of  grasses,  closely  allied  to 
Arundo,  and  distinguished  by  a  spike-like  panicle  and  by  the 
glumes  being  nearly  equal,  keeled,  longer  than  the  palese  of 
the  single  floret,  and  surrounded  at  the  base  by  a  tuft  of 
hairs.  A.  arundinacecL,  formerly  called  Arundo  arenaria^  is 
sometimes  called  sea  reed  or  sand  reed,  and  sometimes  mat 
grass,  the  culms  being  wrought  into  foot-mats,  coverings  for 
stairs,  etc.,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  many  families  re- 
siding along  the  coast  of  Ireland  are  employed  most  of  the 
yr.  It  is  also  called  marum^  marrum,  or  marram^  by  which 
name  it  is  designated  in  laws  by  which  the  destruction  of  it 
was  prohibited  under  severe  penalties,  because  of  its  great 
utility  in  fixing  the  shifthig  sand. 

Ammimi^tion.  Sometimes  this  name  is  given  to  cannon 
and  mortars,  as  well  as  to  the  projectiles  and  explosive  sub- 
stances employed  with  them ;  but  more  usually  A.  is  con- 
sidered to  apply  to  the  latter — such  as  shot,  shell,  gun- 
powder, cartridges,  fuses,  wads,  grenades.  Muslcets,  swords, 
bayonets,  and  other  sn^l  arms  are  sometimes,  but  im- 
properly, included  under  this  term. 

Amnesia.    See  Aphasia. 

Am'nesty  signifies  an  act  of  pardon  or  oblivion,  and  the 
effect  of  it  is  that  the  crimes  and  offenses  against  the  State 
specified  in  the  act  are  so  obliterated  that  they  can  never 
again  be  charged  against  the  guilty  parties.  The  A.  may  be 
either  absolute  or  qualified  with  exceptions.  Instances  of 
the  latter  are  to  be  found  in  ancient  and  modem  history : 
thus  Thrasybulus,  when  he  overthrew  the  oligarchy  in 
Athens,  caused  an  A.  to  be  proclaimed,  from  the  operation  of 
which  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  who  had  formed  the  oligarchy,  and 
some  few  persons  who  had  acted  under  them,  were  excluded. 

Am'nioil  is  the  membrane  which  immediately  invests  the 
embryo,  appearing  very  early  in  the  development  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  adhering  closely  to  it. 

Am^nios,  a  substance  in  which  the  embryo  of  a  seed  is 
suspended  when  it  first  appears,  thin,  gelatinous,  and  semi- 
transparent. 

AnkCBnoma^nia,  (Lat.  amctnun^  **  agreeable,"  and  mania^ 
a  form  of  mania  in  which  the  hallucinations  are  of  an  agree- 
able character. 

AllloI^  Persian  city  in  the  prov.  of  Mazanderan,  on  the 
river  Heraz,  85  m.  X.-E.  of  Teheran ;  pop.  86,00<)  to  40,000. 

Amo^miim,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  &tto- 
minecB  or  Zingiberaceas.  It  contains  a  number  of  species,  na- 
tives of  tropical  countries,  and  almost  exclusively  of  the 
Eastern  hemisphere,  of  which  several  yield  the  cardamoms 
of  commerce,  and  several  the  spice  known  by  the  name  of 
grains  of  Paradise. 

Amoor',  or  Amnr^,  a  river  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  Shilka  and  the  Argoun,  which  both  come  from  the  S.-W.; 
the  former  rising  in  Siberia,  near  the  head-waters  of  the 
Yenisei,  and  the  latter  in  (Chinese  Tartary,  not  far  from 
the  sandy  plateau  of  Kobi.  It  enters  the  Gulf  of  Saghalien. 
Great  additions  have  been  made  to  our  knowledge  of  this 
large  and  important  river  within  the  last  few  yrs.  Its  basin 
comprehends  about  766,000  sq.  m. ;  1.  about  1,600  m. 

Am^orites,  a  powerful  nation  of  Canaan,  extending  on 
both  sides  of  the  Jordan.  They  were  vanquished  by  the  He- 
brews under  Moses,  and  their  lands  beyond  Jordan  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  tribes  of  Gad,  Reuben,  and  Manasseh. 
Their  two  most  famous  kings  were  Sihon,  King  of  Heshbon, 
and  Og,  King  of  Bashan.  Og  was  the  last  of  the  giants,  or 
at  least  of  that  gigantic  race,  the  Rephaim.  In  Deut  iii,  11, 
his  iron  bedste^  is  mentioned  as  measuring  181  ft  in  1. ; 
but  the  whole  of  this  verse,  with  the  exception  of  the  first 
clause,  is  considered  by  some  an  interpolation. 

Amor'phoilB,  (**  shapeless.")  In  Chem.  the  term  A. 
is  used  to  describe  the  uncrystallized,  in  opposition  to  the 
crystallized,  condition  of  bodies.  There  are  substances 
which,  in  certain  conditions,  are  capable  of  crystallization,  but 
in  other  conditions  remain  A. 

A^mos,  the  Hebrew  prophet,  was  a  herdsman  of  Tekoa,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Bethlehem,  and  also  a  dresser  of  syc- 
amore trees.  During  the  reigns  of  Uzziah  in  Judah  and  Jer- 
oboam in  Israel  (about  784  B.C.)  he  came  forward  to  de- 
nounce the  idolatry  then  prevalent.  His  prophetical  writings 
contain,  in  the  first  six  chapters,  denunciations  of  the  divine 
displeasure  against  several  States,  particularly  that  of  Israel, 
on  account  of  the  worship  of  idols.  The  three  remaining 
chapteps  contain  his  symbolical  visions  of  the  approaching 
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AMOSKEAG— AMPHIUMA. 


overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and,  lastly,  a  promise  of 
restoration. 

Amoskea^,  a  cotton-manufacturing  village  of  N.  H., 
forming  a  part  of  the  city  of  Manchkstir,  (q.  v.) 

AlllOn^  river  of  West  Asia,  flowing  into  the  Aral  Sea, 
forms  the  dividing  line  between  Bokhara  and  Khiva;  1. 
1,610  m. 

Amoiy^,  a  sea-port  town  of  China,  in  a  small  island  of  the 
same  name  in  the  prov.  of  Fu-kien,  is  an  important  com- 
mercial emporium  of  the  East ;  pop.  96,000.  A.  has  been 
celebrated  as  a  trading  town  for  more  than  a  thousand  yrs., 
and  was  one  of  the  earliest  seats  of  European  commerce  in 
Ghioa.  The  Portuguese  had  establishments  here  in  the  16th 
and  the  Dutch  hi  the  17th  c. 

Ampelop^lU,  a  beautiful  creeping  plant  highly  esteemed 
in  England,  and  better  suited  by  its  hardiness  to  our  climate 
than  ivy.     The  Virginia  creeper  belongs  to  this  genus. 

AIIlpere^  (Amdrk  Marie,)  a  distinguished  mathematician 
and  naturalist,  b.  at  Lyons  1775.  In  1805,  after  he  had  been 
engaged  for  some  time  as  private  mathematical  tutor  at 
Lyons,  he  was  called  to  Paris,  where  he  distinguished  himself 
as  an  able  teacher  in  the  Polytechnic  School,  and  began  his 
career  as  an  author  by  his  essay  on  the  ^*  Mathematical  Theory 
of  Chances."  In  1814  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences;  and  in  1824  was  appointed  Prof,  of  Exper- 
imental Physics  in  the  CoU.  of  France ;  d.  1836. 

Ampere^  (Jean  Jacques  Antoine,)  son  of  the  above- 
named,  Prof,  of  Modem  Literature  in  the  Coll.  of  France,  at 
Paris,  and  member  of  the  French  Academy,  b.  at  Lyons  1800. 
He  acquired  a  brilliant  reputation  on  account  of  the  keen  and 
searching  character  of  his  manifold  literary  efforts.  He  was 
especially  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  German  literature; 
while  his  valuable  writings  upon  China,  Persia,  India,  Egypt, 
and  Nubia,  as  well  as  his  Levantine  voyages,  proved  that  the 
far  East  itself  was  embraced  within  the  circle  of  his  studies  ; 
d.  1864. 

Amphib^ia,  or  Batra'chift,  a  class  formerly  united  with 
the  RqDlUiay  but  now  separate 
and  intermediate  between  the 
reptiles  and  fishes.  In  A. 
the  body,  except  in  the  toads 
and  frogs,  is  fish-like,  though 
limbs  and  lungs  are  present 
The  tailed  forms,  such  as  sala- 
mander, are  dbtinguished  from 
lizards  by  their  smooth  skin  and 
the  absence  of  claws  on  the  toes. 
The  skull  is  articulated  to  the 
vertebral  column  by  two  condyles,  and  the  heart  is  8-cham- 
bered  ;  I  e.,  with  two  auricles  and  one  ventricle.  The  sal- 
amanders, as  well  as  toads  and  frogs,  undergo  a  metamor- 
photiis,  the  young  being  called  tadpoles,  breathing  by  exter- 
nal gills,  and  at  first  being  without  legs.  The  A.  are 
represented  by  the  siren,  the  mud-puppy,  (Necturus,)  the  sal- 
amander, the  blind  snake,  {Caciliay)  and  the  toads  and  frogs, 
while  certain  fossil  shapes,  called  Labyrinthodonts,  were  colos- 
sal, tailed  forms,  characteristic  of  the  Carboniferous  and  eariy 
Mesozoic  age.  being  the  first  land  vertebrates. 

Amphic^tyon,  in  classic  myth.,  the  son  of  Deucalion  and 
King  of  Attica. 

Amphictyonlc  CoimciL  This  central  politico-religious 
court  of  several  Grecian  tribes  was  held  twice  a  yr.  In 
spring  the  members  assembled  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  at 
Delphi ;  in  autumn  in  the  temple  of  Ceres,  at  the  village  of 
Anthela,  near  ThermopylsB.  Its  purpose  was  twofold:  to 
determine  questions  of  international  law,  and  to  preserve  the 
religious  institutions  of  the  Greeks.  Like  the  Olympic  games, 
it  became  the  occasion  of  vast  gatherings  of  the  Greek  peo- 
ples, who  crowded  thither  for  every  variety  of  purpose,  sacred 
and  secular,  and  thus  a  feeling. of  unity  and  pure  national 
patriotism  was,  temporarily  at  least,  excited  in  the  popular 
mind.  The  special  origin  of  the  A.  C.  or  league  is  unknown, 
though  we  know  that  it  was  composed  of  twelve  tribes.  By 
the  time  of  Demosthenes  the  A.  C.  had  ceased  to  command 
respect;  in  the  2d  c.  after  Christ  it  still  existed,  but  was  then 
just  wavering  on  the  verge  of  extinction. 

Amphil^OChllB,  raised  after  death  to  rank  among  the 
gods,  was  brother  to  Alcroseon. 

Axnphiox^lU,  (the  laneelet,)  originally  regarded  as  a  worm 
by  some  authors  and  a  mollusk  by  others,  represents  the 
c1h<«s  of  vertebrates  calle<l  Septocardii^  standing  between  the 
Tunicata  and  true  vertebrates.  It  inhabits  sandy  shores  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  and  is  about  an  in.  and  a  half  in 
1.,  the  body  being  slender,  compressed,  pointed  at  each  end ; 
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hence  its  name,  (Gr.  amphij  **  both/^  oxus,  *^  sharp. '^)  A  slight 
rayless  fin  extends  along  the  back  and  ventrally  as  far  front  as 
the  vent.  The  mouth  is  oval,  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  ciliated 
tentacles,  and  leads  into  a  broad  pharynx  or  '*  branchial  sac,'' 
somewhat  like  that  of  tunicates.  There  is  no  bony  skeleton, 
but  the  vertebral  column  is  represented  by  a  gristly  rod ;  the 
nervous  system  is  very  simple,  the  brain  being  exceedingly 
rudimentary,  while  the  blood  is  colorless,  and  the  eggs  de- 
velop into  ciliated  free-swimming  germs. 

Amphip'oliS,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  built  on  an  island  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Strymon,  which  flowed  almost  round 
the  town.  In  ancient  times  its  position  must  have  been  in- 
valuable, as  it  commanded  the  only  safe  entrance  from  the 
Strymonic  Gulf  into  the  broad  Macedonian  plains.  It  be- 
longed originally  to  the  Edonians,  a  Thracian  people,  and  was 
called,  on  account  of  the  roads  which  met  here,  Ennea  Hodoi, 
(Nine  Ways.)  The  first  who  attempted  to  colonize  it,  Aris- 
tagoras  of  Miletus,  was  cut  off  with  hii  followers  by  the 
Edonians.  The  Athenians  next  tried  to  gain  possession  of  it. 
Their  first  army,  amounting  to  10,000  men,  was  utterly  cut 
to  pieces  at  Drabescus,  465  B.C.,  but  their  second,  437  B.C., 
under  Agnon,  son  of  Nicias,  was  successful.  The  Thracians 
were  expelled,  and  a  new  city  built,  to  which  Agnon  gave  the 
name  of  A.  In  424  B.C.  it  was  taken  from  the  Athenians 
by  the  Spartan  Brasidas,  was  restored  to  Athens  by  the  An- 
talcidean  treaty  of  peace,  and  afterward  was  taken  by  Philip 
of  Maoedon.  Under  the  Romans  it  was  made  the  cap.  of 
East  Macedonia. 

AmphilbOD'tia,  serpent-like  reptiles  found  in  Brazil  and 
West  Indies,  with  heads  ana  tails  exactly  alike  to  cursory  ob- 
servation, and  able  to  glide  backward  and  forward  with  almost 
equal  facility. 


the  modem  Salona,  a  town  of  Greece  con- 
taininga  temple  of  Athena. 

Amphitlia'ater,  a  spacious  building,  generally  elliptical 
in  form,  used  by  the  Romans  for  exhibiting  fights  of  wild 
beasts,  gladiatorial  combats,  and  other  spectacles.  Till  a 
late  period  at  Rome  these  erections  were  of  wood,  and  merely 
temporary,  like  a  modem  race-stand.  They  seem,  however, 
to  have  been  of  enormous  size,  as  Tacitus  mentions  one, 
during  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  which  gave  way  and  caused 
the  death  or  injury  of  50,000  spectators.  The  Flavian  A. 
at  Rome,  known  as  the  Colosseum,  which  was  begun  by 
Vespasuin,  and  finished  by  Titus  80  A.D.,  ten  yrs.  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  was  probably  the  largest  structure 
of  the  kind,  and  is  fortunately  also  the  best  preserved.  It 
covers  about  5  acres  of  ground,  and  was  capable  of  con- 
taining 87,000  persons.  Its  greatest  L  is  620  ft.,  and  its 
greatest  w.  518.  On  the  occasion  of  its  dedication  by  Titus 
5,000  wild  beasts  were  slain  in  the  arena,  the  games  having 
lasted  for  nearly  100  days.  The  exterior  is  about  160  ft.  in 
h.,  and  consists  of  S  rows  of  columns,  Doric,  Ionic,  and 
Corinthian,  and,  above  all,  a  row  of  Corinthian  pilasters. 
Between  the  columns  there  are  arches,  which  form  open 
galleries  throughout  the  whole  building,  and  between  each 
alternate  pilaster  of  the  upper  tier  there  is  a  window.  There 
were  4  tiers  or  stories  of  seats  corresponding  to  the  4  ex- 
ternal stories.  The  first  of  these  is  supposed  to  have  con- 
tained 24  rows  of  seats  and  the  second  16.  These  were 
separated  by  a  lofty  wall  from  the  third  story,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  contained  the  populace.  The  podium  was  a 
kind  of  covered  gallery  surrounding  the  arena,  in  which  the 
emperor,  the  senators,  and- the  vestal  virgins  had  their  seats. 
The  building  was  covered  by  a  temporary  awning  or  wooden 
roof,  called  velarium.     See  Coliseum. 

Amphithe'rinm,  fossil  mammalia  resembling  the  living 
marsupial  Myrmecobius. 

Amphitn'te,  the  daughter  of  the  sea-god  Nereus  and  of 
Doris— or,  according  to  Apollodorus,  a  daughter  of  Oceanus — 
was  the  wife  of  Neptune.  When  the  latter  demanded  her  in 
marriage  she  fied  to  Mount  Atlas,  but  was  discovered  by  a  dol- 
phin, which  Neptune  had  sent  after  her,  and  borne  back  to 
him.  As  goddess  and  queen  of  the  sea  she  is  represented 
with  her  husband's  trident  in  her  hand,  sitting  in  a  car  of 
shells  drawn  by  Tritons,  or  on  a  dolphin  before  which  a  cupid 
swims. 

Amphit^ryon,  a  son  of  Aleeus,  banished  from  Mycenae 
for  having  accidentally  killed  his  uncle  Elect ryon. 

Amphia^ma,  a  curious  species  of  Batraehia^  having  an  eel- 
like form,  a  large  head,  thick  and  extensive  lips,  depressed 
and  rounded  snout ;  the  neck  contracted,  with  a  transverse 
fold  at  the  throat ;  numerous  small  teeth  on  the  maxillary  and 
palate  bones,  a  sins^Ie  spiracle  on  each  side  of  the  neck  ;  four 
legs,  all  very  small  and  two-toed.     A.  means  is  found  in  the 
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8.  and  S.-W.  parts  of  the  U.  S.  It  attains  a  1.  of  more 
than  2  ft.,  and  is  of  a  bluish-black  color.  It  lives  in  muddy 
water  or  in  mud,  burrowing  like  a  worm  in  the  ditches  of 
rice-fields,  and  feeds  on  small  fish,  moUusks,  and  insects. 

Am'phora,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  was  a  large 
vessel,  usually  made  of  clay,  with  a  narrow  neck 
and  two  handles,  and  often  ending  in  a  sharp 
point  below  for  being  inserted  in  a  stand  or  in 
the  ground.  Several  of  this  sort,  and  hi  an  up- 
right position,  were  found  in  the  cellars  at  Pom- 
peii. The  A.  was  chiefly  used  for  the  preser- 
vation of  various  liquids,  especially  wine,  the  age 
of  which  was  marked  on  tickets  affixed  to  the 
vessel.  There  is  also  evidence  that  amphone 
were  employed  as  cinerary  urns  and  as  coffins. 
The  A.  among  the  ancients  was  likewise  a  meas-  aj-^q.- 
ure  for  liqui£.  In  Greece  it  contained  about  9  ^^voor^ 
English  gallons.  The  Roman  A.  was  only  f  of  the  Greek  A. 
In  modem  times  an/ora  is  the  name  of  a  wine-measure  in 
Venice.  Amphorae  are  still  made  in  Spain  for  holding  wine, 
oil,  olives,  etc.  Olives  were  formerly  brought  to  this  country 
in  earthen  vessels  of  this  shape.  When  not  set  in  the  ground 
the  amphorae  were  supported  in  a  metal  ring  standing  on  legs. 

Ampliflca^taon,  L  e.,  **  enlargement,"  a  term  m  Rhetoric, 
meaning  that  an  idea,  an  opinion,  or  an  inference  is  presented 
to  the  mind  accompanied  by  accessory  circumstances.  Its 
aim  is  to  produce  a  powerful  and  vivid  impression  through 
the  instrumentality  of  epithets,  particulars,  or  other  methc^ 
of  elaboration.  Rhetorical  A.  is  generally  produced — (1)  by 
similitude ;  (2)  by  contrast ;  (8)  by  illustrating  the  universal 
m  the  particular ;  (4)  by  piling  up  logical  arguments.  Exag- 
geration  is  an  illegitimate  kind  of  A.,  being  the  result  of  an 
undue  enlargement  of  particular  facts  and  circumstances. 

Am^plitude,  a  term  used  in  speaking  of  vibratory  or  os- 
cillatory motion  to  express  the  range  of  vibration  or  of  oscil- 
lation.   See  ALTrruDK  and  Azimuth. 

Am'plitude,  in  Astron.,  is  the  distance  of  a  heavenly  body, 
at  the  time  of  its  rising  or  setting,  from  the  E.  or  the  W. 
point  of  the  horizon.  When  the  sun  is  in  the  equator  (i.  e., 
at  the  time  of  either  equinox)  he  rises  exactly  £.  and  sets  ex- 
actly W.,  and  therefore  has  no  A.  His  A.  is  at  its  maximum 
at  mid-summer,  and  again  in  mid-winter ;  and  that  maximum 
depends  upon  the  latitude  of  the  place,  being  23^°  at  the 
equator,  and  increasing  to  the  Arctic  Circle,  where  it  becomes 
90*".  The  A.  of  a  fixed  star  remains  constant  all  the  year 
round. 

Ampu^dia,  de,  (Piobo,)  a  Mexican  general  who  defended 
Monterey  against,  and  surrendered  it  to,  Gen.  Taylor  1846  ;  b. 
1804. 

Ampulla,  was  a  kind  of  bottle  used  by  the  Romans  for 
the  preservation  of  liquids.  It  was  made  either 
of  earthenware  or  glass,  and  sometimes,  though 
very  rarely,  of  more  costly  materials.  The  A, 
oUaria  was  a  *''■  bottle  of  oil "  which  the  Roman 
took  with  him  when  he  went  to  the  bath,  and 
with  which  he  anointed  himself  after  his  ablu- 
tions. The  A.  Remenn$  (**the  holy  vessel," 
Fr.,  la  aaifUe  ampoule)  was  the  name  of  that 
famous  vessel  in  which  was  contained  the  unguent  (believed 
to  have  been  brought  by  a  dove  from  heaven)  that  anointed 
Clovis,  King  of  the  Franks,  at  Rheims,  496,  and  with  which 
every  succeeding  monarch  of  France,  down  to  Louis  XVI., 
was  anointed  at  his  coronation.  The  A.  RemensU  was  shat- 
tered, with  a  great  many  more  valuable  things,  at  the 
Revolution  of  1789 ;  but  a  fragment  of  it  was  preserved  by 
some  devout  royalist  and  handed  over  at  the  Restoration  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Rheims.  Curious  to  say,  a  little  of  the 
mirsfoulous  substance  still  remained,  which  was  mixed  up 
with  oil  and  used  to  anoint  Charles  X.  in  1825. 

Ampolla'ria,  West  African  gasteropod  mollusks,  re- 
markable for  tenacity  of  life;  called  apple-shells,  idol-shells, 
pond-snails,  etc. 

AmpaWtion,  (from  Lat.  am^  "  around,'^  KoApuiare^  "to 
cut  off,^')  is  the  cutting  ofT  of  a  part  which,  by  its  diseased 
condition,  endangers  or  may  endanger  the  safety  of  the  whole 
body.  The  A.  of  a  limb  was  in  ancient  times  attended  with 
great  danger  of  the  patient's  dying  during  its  performance,  as 
surgeons  had  no  efficient  means  of  restraining  the  bleeding. 
Some  tightly  bandaged  the  limbs  they  wished  to  remove,  so 
that  they  mortified  and  dropped  off,  and  others  amputated  with 
red-hot  knives  or  knives  made  of  wood  or  horn  dipped  in 
vitriol.  The  flow  of  blood  was  checked  in  other  cases  by  the  use 
of  boiling  oil  and  resin.  The  desired  power  of  controlling  the 
hemorrhage  was  obtained  by  the  invention  of  the  tourniquet. 
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in  1674,  by  a  French  surgeon,  Morell.  The  ancient  surgeons 
endeavored  to  save  a  covering  of  skin  for  the  stump  by  hav- 
ing the  skin  drawn  upward  by  an  assistant  previous  to  using 
the  knife.  In  1679  Lowdham,  of  Exeter,  suggested  cutting 
semicircular  flaps  on  one  or  both  sides  of  a  limb,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  fleshy  cushion  to  cover  the  end  of  the  bone.  Both 
these  methods  are  now  in  use,  and  are  known  as  the  "  circu- 
lar "  and  the  "  flap  "  operations.  The  question  when  A.  of  a 
lunb  is  necessary  is  often,  especially  after  an  accident,  one 
of  the  most  difficult  in  surgery.  The  chief  indications  for  it 
in  these  cases  are :  very  extensive  destruction  or  hiceration 
of  the  skin;  injury  to  the  large  vessels  or  nerves;  severe 
splintering  of  the  bones.  The  diseases  most  commonly  re- 
quiring it  are :  disease  of  bones  or  joints,  especially  when 
the  discharge  threatens  to  exhaust  the  patient;  tumors, 
especially  cancer  and  sarcoma,  which  cannot  otherwise  be 
removed ;  and  gangrene. 

A]llrit^  the  site  of  the  ancient  Marathus,  on  the  Phe- 
nidan  coast  of  Syria,  explored  by  Ernest  Renan,  and  found 
to  be  exceedingly  rich  in  ruins. 

Am^rita,  '*  water  of  hnmortality,"  said  by  the  Hindus  to 
be  obtained  by  churning  the  ocean. 

AmritBar',  a  city  of  the  Punjab.  It  is  the  religious  me- 
tropolis. A.  is  a  favorite  haunt  of  pilgrims,  and  it  was  the 
place  where  was  signed  the  treaty  of  1846  for  ceding  to  the 
British  the  territory  between  the  Beas  and  the  Sutlej.  A.  is, 
next  to  Delhi,  the  richest  and  most  prosperous  city  in  north- 
em  India;  pop.  186,766. 

Am^roa,  O^kn  kl  As,)  soldier  of  Arabia,  proselyte  of  Mo- 
hammed, conquered  £g]rpt  and  Syria;  b.  600,  d.  668  A.D. 

Ams^dorf,  Yon,  (Nikolaus,)  a  Ger.  reformer.  Bishop  of 
Naumburg,  friend  of  Luther,  but  opponent  of  Melanchthon ; 
b.  1482  in  Saxony,  d.  1665. 

Amsler,  (Samuel,)  engraver  on  copper  and  professor  of 
the  art  in  the  Academy  of  Arts,  Munich,  was  b.  1791,  d. 
1849.  He  received  his  first  lessons  from  Lips,  of  Zurich, 
afterward  under  Hess  in  Munich.  His  first  great  work  was 
an  engraving  from  a  Magdalen  by  Carlo  Dolce.  In  1816  he 
went  to  Rome,  where,  in  several  engravings  of  statues  by 
Thorwaldsen,  he  succeeded  well  in  uniting  the  characteristics 
of  the  originals  with  the  simple  style  of  Marcus  Antonio. 
Aided  by  Barth  and  Hildburghausen  he  engraved  a  title-page 
for  the  Lay  of  the  Nibdungen^  from  a  design  by  Cornelius. 
During  his  second  sojourn  in  Rome  (1820-24)  he  began  his 
great  work,  an  engraving  of  **  Alexander's  Triumphal  Pro- 
cession," by  Thorwaldsen.  At  Munich,  1881,  he  finished  his 
large  plate  of  the  *' Burial  of  Christ,"  by  Raphael,  which, 
with  his  engraving  of  a  statue  of  Christ,  by  Dannecker, 
showed  the  Ughest  qualities  of  imitative  art.  These  works 
were  followed  by  a  **  Holy  Family,*'  from  Raphael,  and  the 
"  Madonna  di  Casa  Tempi."  His  last  great  work  was  an  en- 
graving from  Overbeck's  **  Triumph  of  Religion  in  the  Arts." 
His  style  is  marked  by  a  clear  and  noble  treatment  of  form, 
rather  than  by  strong  contrast  of  tones.  Few  engravers 
have  equaled  A.  in  his  deep  knowledge  and  faithful  repre- 
sentation of  the  works  of  Raphael. 

Alll8terdam^  a  city  of  Montgomery  Co.,  K.  T.,  on  the 
Mohawk  River,  and  on  the  N.  Y.  Central  R.R.,  38  m.  N..W, 
of  Albany;  pop.  17,386.  It  has  several  banks,  churches, 
newspapers,  and  numerous  knit  goods,  springs,  woolen,  and 
carpet  manufactories,  etc. 

Amsterdam^  or  AIllSteldam^  the  chief  city  of  the 
Netherlands,  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Amstel  with 
the  Ij,  an  arm  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  is  divided  by  the 
former  and  numerous  canals  into  sniall  islands,  connected  by 
about  800  bridges.  Almost  the  whole  city,  which  extends  in 
the  shape  of  a  crescent,  is  founded  on  piles.  About  the  yr. 
1482  A.  was  walled  and  fortified.  It  soon  rose  to  be  the 
first  commercial  place  in  the  United  States  of  the  Nether- 
lands ;  in  1086  it  was  enlarged  by  the  building  of  the  new 
town  on  the  W.,  and  in  1622  had  100,000  inhabitants;  pop. 
437,892.  The  chief  industrial  establishments  are  sugar  re- 
fineries, engineering  works,  mills  for  polishing  diamonds  and 
other  precious  stones,  dock-yards,  manufactories  of  sails, 
ropes,  tobacco,  silks,  gold  and  silver  plate  and  jewelry,  colors 
and  chemical  preparations,  breweries,  distilleries,  with  export 
houses  for  com  and  colonial  produce ;  cotton-spinning,  book- 
printing,  and  type-founding  are  also  carried  on.  The  Nieuwe 
Kerky  founded  in  1408,  is  the  finest  ecclesiastical  structure  in 
the  city.  It  contains  the  tombs  of  Admiral  de  Ruyter,  of 
the  famous  Dutch  poet  Vondel,  and  other  notable  persons. 
The  Old  Church,  {Oude  Kerk,)  built  in  the  14th  c,  contains 
several  monuments  of  naval  heroes.  Literature  and  science 
are  represented  by  a  university  supported  by  the  munici- 
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pality,  (till  recently  known  as  the  "Athenseum  illustre,^^) 
by  an  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  an  excellent  museum 
of  paintings,  a  library,  harmonic  societies,  a  botanical  and 
a  zoological  garden.  There  are  several  theaters.  The  hos- 
pital for  ag^  people,  the  poor-house,  house  of  correction, 


the  Zuyder  Zee  by  a  sea-dike,  with  sluices  for  admitting  the 
small  inland  ships,  and  pumping-machinery  capable  of  dis- 
charging 2,500  cubic  meters  of  water  per  minute.  Two 
piers  have  been  built  into  the  North  Sea,  near  Wijk  aan  Zee, 
to  form  a  harbor.    The  peninsula  has  been  cut  by  a  canal 


the  orphan  asylums,  a  navigation  school,  and  many  benev- 
olent societies,  are  well  supported  and  well  managed.  Large 
ships  reach  the  city  by  the  North  Holland  canal  (52  m.  In 
length)  from  Nieuwe  Diep,  but,  if  drawing  more  than  1 5j  ft. 
of  water,  must  first  discharge  a  large  pan. of  the  cargo.  To 
avoid  this  \lelay  and  expense  the  I j  has  been  separated  from 


which  is  continued  through  the  Ij,  and  capable  of  admitting 
vessels  drawing  22  ft.  direct  to  A.,  reducing  also  the  distance 
from  52  to  15  m.,  the  length  of  the  new  canal.  In  carrying 
out  these  works  about  12,000  acres  of  excellent  land  have 
been  reclaimed  from  the  Ij,  and  in  1876  a  large  tract  was 
already  bearing  fine  crops. 
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Amsterdam^  a  barren  islet  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  the 
home  of  searbirds,  shell-fish,  and  seals.  Manifestly  of  toI- 
canic  origin,  it  possesses  a  burning  soil  and  hot  springs,  and 
along  with  its  single  neighbor,  St.  Paul,  60  m.  to  the  N.-E., 
it  is  about  midway  in  the  direct  line  between  Gape  of  Good 
Hope  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  nearly  the  same  distance 
from  Cape  Comorin. 

Ainiick',  "  to  kill,**  from  the  Japanese  amotiki.  When  a 
Malay  becomes  frenzied  from  the  use  of  opium  he  sometimes 
seizes  a  dirk  and  rushes  through  the  streets  stabbing  at  every 
one,  till  at  last  he  is  killed  himself.  This  is  called  running 
A.,  and  is  the  Malay  mode  of  suidde.    See  Hara  Kiri. 

Am^nlat,  any  object  worn  as  a  charm.  It  is  often  a  stone 
or  piece  of  meUl,  with  an  inscription  or  some  figures  en- 
graved on  it,  and  is  generally  suspended  from  the  neck  and 
worn  as  a  preservative  against  sickness,  witchcraft,  etc.  Its 
origm,  like  its  name,  seems  to  be  Oriental  The  ancient 
l^gyptlans  had  their  As.,  sometimes  forming  necklaces. 
Among  the  Greeks  such  a  protective  charm  was  styled  phv- 
laeUrion;  among  the  Romans,  amtdetum.  This  word  is  prob- 
ably derived  from  the  Arabic  hamaUty  (that  is,  suspended.) 
The  phylacteries  of  the  Jews,  slips  of  parchment  on  which 
passages  of  the  law  were  written,  were  evidently  worn  as 
badges  of  piety  by  the  Pharisees,  but  were  also  regarded  as 
wholesome  preservatives  from  evil  spirits  and  from  all  man- 
ner of  harm.  From  the  heathen  the  use  of  As.  passed 
into  the  Christian  Church,  the  inscription  on  them  being 
wAlAiM,  (the  Greek  word  for  a  fish,)  because  it  contuned  the 
initials  of  the  Greek  words  for  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  God, 
Saviour. 

Am'nrath,  or  M1lrad^  the  name  of  four  Turkish 
saltans,  1826-1640;  their  reigns  were  marked  by  wars  and 


AaaacnBtthf,  a  cave  amid  the  mountains  which  bound 
Cashmere  on  the  N.-E.  It  is  a  natural  cave  in  a  rock  of 
gypeum,  about  100  yds.  w.,  80  h.,  and  600  deep.  It  is  be- 
lieved by  the  Hindus  to  be  the  residence  of  the  god  Siva,  and 
is  therefore  visited  by  multitudes  of  pilgrims.  It  is  inhabited 
by  vast  numbers  of  doves,  which  fly  out  in  alarm  on  the  loud 
shouting  of  prayers  by  the  pilgrims,  and  this  is  supposed  to 
mdicate  the  acceptance  of  their  prayers. 

Amnattt,  (Jean  Z.,)  a  Fr.  inventor  of  surgical  instru- 
ments, and  a  standard  writer  on  medical  subjects  ;  b.  1796, 
d.  1866. 

Amy^dSB,  an  old  Laconian  town,  was  situated  on  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Eurotas,  20  stadia  S.-E.  of  Sparta,  in  a  richly 
wooded  and  fertile  region.  It  was  a  famous  city  in  the 
heroic  age,  the  abode  of  Tyndarus  and  his  spouse  Leda.  Long 
after  the  Dorians  had  subjugated  and  peopled  the  rest  of  the 
Peloponnesus  A.  continued  to  be  a  free  Achsean  town.  It 
was  conquered  by  the  Spartans  just  before  the  first  Messe- 
nian  war.  The  inhabitants  were  so  often  agitated  by  false  ru- 
mors of  the  Spartans  that,  growing  tired  of  living  in  a  state  of 
continual  alarm,  they  decreed  that  no  one  should  henceforth 
mention  or  even  take  notice  of  these  disagreeable  fictions. 
Unfortunately,  the  Spartans  did  come  at  length,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  Greek  saying,  "A.  perished  through  silence." 

Amygdalen,  or  Drapa^cee,  according  to  some  bot- 
anists a  natural  order  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  but  more 
generally  regarded  as  a  sub-order  of  Botacece.  The  species 
are  all  trees  and  shrubs.  They  have  the  tube  of  the  calyx 
lined  with  a  disk,  the  pistil  a  solitary  simple  carpel  with  a 
terminal  style,  the  fruit  a  drupe.  The  bark  yields  gum,  and 
hydrocyanic  acid  is  present  in  very  notable  quantity  in  dif- 
ferent parts,  as  the  leaves,  kernels,  etc.  The  A.  are  chiefly 
natives  of  the  cold  and  temperate  regions  of  the  northern 
hemisphere.  Some  of  them  yield  valuable  fruits,  the  almond, 
peach,  etc.,  and  various  products  of  the  order  are  used  in 
medicine. 

Amyg^daline,  is  a  crystalline  principle  existing  in  the 
kernels  of  bitter  almonds,  the  leaves  of  the  Cerafnu  lauro- 
eertuits^  and  various  other  plants  which,  by  distillation,  yield 
hydrocyanic  acid.  It  is  obtauied,  by  extraction  with  boiling 
alcohol,  from  the  paste  or  cake  of  bitter  almonds  which  re- 
mains after  the  fixed  oil  has  been  separated  by  pressure.  The 
alcoholic  solution  usually  contains  more  or  less  oil,  which 
must  be  removed  by  decantation  or  filtration ;  it  must  then 
be  evaporated  till  a  syrup  is  left,  which  must  be  diluted  with 
water,  mixed  with  yeast,  and  set  aside  to  ferment  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  any  sugar  that  may  be  present ;  on  now  filtering 
and  evaporating,  the  A.  crystallizes  in  thin,  transparent  needle- 
like prisms.  It  has  a  sweetish,  somewhat  bitter  taste,  and  is 
not  poisonous,  and  when  treated  with  alkaline  solvents,  am- 
monia is  expelled  and  amygdalic  add  is  produced. 


Amyg^daloid,  a  rock  consisting  of  a  basis  of  some  kind 
of  trap  rock,  very  frequentiy  of  greenstone,  forming  numer- 
ous roundish  or  oval  cells  which  are  filled  with  nodules  often 
of  calcareous  spar  or  of  zeolitio  minerals.  The  nodules  are 
evidentiy  the  result  of  a  sublimation  and  imperfect  crystal- 
lization under  the  action  of  the  heat  which  formed  the  cells. 
Empty  cells  often  occur  among  those  which  are  filled  with 
minerals. 

Am'yl  is  one  of  the  natural  products  of  the  distillation  of 
coal.  It  is  a  colorless  liquid  with  a  somewhat  aromatic  odor, 
and  it  exerts  a  right-handed  rotary  action  on  a  ray  of  polar- 
ized light.  It  is  a  compound  radical,  of  an  homologous  series, 
which  includes  methyl,  ethyl,  propyl,  etc.  Several  of  its  com- 
pounds have  a  therapeutic  value. 

Amyla'ceoUB,  (from  ami/lum^  '*  starch,")  a  term  used 
in  Chem.  and  Bot.,  and  equivalent  to  starchy.  A.  food  is 
food  consisting  at  least  in  great  part  of  some  kind  of  starch, 
as  arrow-root,  sago,  etc.  A  compound  radical  called  amt/U  is 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  starch  in  a  peculiar  fermen- 
tation— ^the  amylic  fermentation. 

Amyot,  or  Amiot,  (Jacques,)  a  Fr.  writer,  well  known 
by  his  excellent  translations  of  the  Greek  classics;  b.  1618, 
d.  1698. 

Amyot,  (Joseph,)  a  celebrated  Jesuit  and  Oriental  scholar, 
was  b.  at  Toulon  in  1717,  and  lived  as  a  missionary  in  China 
from  1760  to  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1794. 

Amy^raut,  (Moses,)  a  Calvinistic  professor  who  attempted 
to  reconcile  the  various  branches  of  Protestantism ;  b.  1696, 
d.  1664. 

Amyrida^cen,  a  natural  order  of  dicotyledonous  or  ex- 
ogenous plants,  consisting  of  trees  and  shrubs,  natives  of  trop- 
i<»Ll  countries,  remarkable  for  the  abundance  of  their  fragrant 
balsamic  or  resinous  juice.  They  have  compound  leaves, 
occasionally  with  stipules  and  pelludd  dots. 

A^n&,  a  termination  added  to  the  names  of  remarkable 
men  to  designate  collections  of  their  sayings,  anecdotes,  etc., 
as  in  the  works  entitied  Baconiana^  Johtuiomana. 

Anabap^tifltB,  a  term  applied  in  general  to  those  Chris- 
tians who  reject  infant  baptism  and  administer  the  rite  only 
to  adults,  so  that  when  a  new  member  joins  them  he  or  she 
is  baptized  a  second  time,  the  first  being  considered  no  bap- 
tism. The  modem  Baptists,  however,  disclaim  the  title.  The 
term  is  manifestly  connected  with  the '  controversy  about  in- 
fant baptism  carried  on  in  tiie  early  Church.  Shortiy  after 
the  beginning  of  the  Reformation  the  opposition  to  infant 
baptism  appeared  anew,  especially  among  a  set  of  fanatical 
enthusiasts  called  the  Prophets  of  Zwickau,  in  Saxony,  at 
whose  head  were  Thomas  Miinzer  (1620)  and  others.  These 
men  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  adult  baptism  the  wildest 
principles,  "  subversive  of  all  religious  and  civil  order."  Their 
adherents  increased  rapidly  among  the  lower  classes,  the 
severity  of  the  laws  passed  against  them  only  serving  to  ex- 
tend their  influence  and.  multiply  their  numbers.  In  1638, 
under  the  leadership  of  John  Bockhold  and  John  Matthias, 
they  seized  the  Protestant  city  of  Munster,  in  Westphalia, 
expelled  thdr  opponents,  devoted  all  property  to  the  common 
use,  destroyed  all  books  but  the  Bible,  and  lived  in  grossest 
licentiousness  and  anarchy.  Bockhold  was  crowned  king 
under  the  title  of  *^  John  of  Leyden."  In  1686  the  city  was 
recaptured,  but  only  by  treachery,  and  after  a  brave  defense, 
and  the  leaders  were  put  to  death  with  great  cruelty.  Other 
apostles,  however,  continued  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  the 
A.,  and  for  more  than  a  c.  the  sect  continued  to  increase  and 
exercise  influence  throughout  Germany.  The  rude  and  fa- 
natical period  of  the  history  of  anabaptism,  however,  closes 
with  the  scandd  of  Munster.  A  new  era  begins  with  Menno 
Simons.  Surrounded  by  dangers  Menno  succeeded  by  pru- 
dent zeal  in  collecting  the  scattered  adherents  of  the  sect 
and  in  founding  congregations  in  the  Netherlands  and  in  va- 
rious parts  of  Germany.  In  Germany  the  Baptists  have 
made  some  attempts  in  more  recent  times  to  extend  their 
Church,  with  considerable  success.  Under  the  Baptist  Union 
of  Germany  there  are  about  102  churches  with  19,898  mem- 
bers. In  Prussia  various  concessions  had  been  made  to  the 
Baptists  early  in  this  c,  such  as  exemption  from  military 
service.  They  were  tolerated  hi  Bavaria,  Baden,  Wiirtem- 
berg,  Mecklenburg,  Russia,  France,  and  Denmark,  but  were 
expelled  from  Sweden. 

Anabas^idflB,  or  Labyrmthibran^chite,  a  family  of 
acanthopterygious  fishes,  characterized  by  a  remarkable 
structure  of  the  upper  membrane^t  of  the  pharynx,  which  are 
divided  into  small  irregular  leaves  containing  between  them 
cellular  reservoirs.  These  retain  water  suflicient  to  keep  the 
gills  moist  for  a  considerable  time,  and  so  enable  the  fish  to 
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subsist  out  of  water  and  to  travel  some  distance  on  dry  ground ; 
some  of  the  species,  as  the  Glimbijio  Perch,  (q.  v.J  (Anabas 
scafuleru^)  climbing  steep  bai^ks 
or  even  trees  by  means  of  the 
spines  of  the  fin,  tail,  and  gill- 
covers.  Ophieep?ialu8  margi- 
natus  is  often  seen  traveling 
among  the  grass  in  the  begin- 
nii^  of  the  rainy  season.  Anabas. 

Anab'asis,  the  name  of 
^o  historical  works :  (\)A,of  Cyruiy  written  by  Xenophon, 
which  gives  a  narrative  of  the  unfortunate  expedition  of  the 
younger  Cyrus  against  his  brother,  the  Persian  king  Arta- 
xerxes,  and  of  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greek  allies, 
under  the  command  of  Xenophon ;  (2)  The  A.  of  Alexander^ 
written  by  Arrian,  and  giving  an  account  of  the  campaigns  of 
Alexander  the  Great. 

An^ableps,  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  order  Malacopteryffii 
AbdonuTuUes,  family  Cyprimdce^  of  Cuviei^— of  the  family 
CyprinodorUidce  of  Agassiz — characterized  by  a  structure  of 
the  eyes  to  which  there  is  nothing  similar  in  any  other  verte- 
bratcd  animals.  This  consists  in  a  division  of  the  cornea  and 
iri8  into  two  somewhat  unequal  elliptical  parts  by  transverse 
bands  formed  of  the  conjunctiva,  so  that  the  animal  appears 
to  have  four  eyes,  while  there  are  really  two  pupils  on  each 
side,  the  other  parts  of  the  eye  being  single. 

Anacan'thini,  fishes  with  bony  endoskeleton,  including 
cod  and  other  varieties  used  for  food. 

A nacardia^ceg,  a  natural  order  of  dicotyledonous  or 
exogenous  plants,  consisting  of  trees  and  shrubs,  which 
abound  in  a  resinous  juice,  sometimes  acrid  and  poisonous. 

Anach'aris,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Hu- 
droeharidecB.  It  is  a  native  of  N.  Am.,  growing  in  ponds 
aud  slow  streams,  and  is  a  dark  green,  much-branched  peren- 
nial, entirely  floating  under  water,  its  flowers  only  appearing 
above  water  for  a  very  short  time  at  the  period  of  fertiliza- 
tion,  as  in  others  of  the  order  to  which  it  belongs. 

Anachax'sis,  a  Scythian,  and  brother  of  King  Saulios, 
visited  Athens  in  the  time  of  Solon,  with  whom  he  lived  in 
intimacy.  Incited  by  a  love  of  learning  he  subsequently 
tmveled  through  several  countries.  For  his  clear  under- 
standing he  was  numbered  among  the  Seven  Wise  Men.  It 
is  said  that  after  his  return  to  his  native  land  he  was  put  to 
death  by  the  king,  who  feared  the  introduction  of  the  Greek 
religion,  in  which  it  was  supposed  that  A.  had  been  initiated. 

Anach^roniflm,  an  error  in  chronology.  Sometimes  an  A. 
is  purposely  made  for  the  sake  of  effect,  or  to  bring  ('ertain 
events  within  convenient  compass  for  dramatic  purposes. 
Shakespeare,  in  his  Juluu  C<uar,  makes  the  *^  clock  strike 
three ; "  and  Schiller,  in  his  Piccolomini,  speaks  of  a  "  light- 
ning-conductor "  as  existing  about  150  yrs.  before  its  inven- 
tion. The  A.  is  more  pronounced  when,  in  a  work  which 
adheres  to  the  costumes  and  other  features  of  old  times,  we 
find  a  modem  style  of  thought  and  language,  as  in  the  dramas 
of  Racine  and  Comeille.  In  epic  poetry  A.  is  a  common 
feature.   Achilles  is  always  young ;  Helena  always  beautiful. 

Anada^che,  a  snow -covered  peak  of  the  Bolivian  Andes, 
22,000  ft.  h.  and  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 

Anade'tllB,  antipope,  elected  by  the  Romans  as  oppo- 
nent of  Innocent  II.  1180;  d.  1188. 

Anade^tlis,  Bishop  of  Rome  about  the  time  of  St.  Clem- 
ent; d.  100  A.D. 

Anacon^da,  the  largest  serpent  of  Am.,  growing  some- 
times to  the  1.  of  40  ft. ;  not  venomous.  It  occurs  as  far  N. 
as  Cordova,  Mexico. 

Anacon'da,  a  city  of  Deer  Lodge  Co.,  Mont. ;  it  is 
situated  on  the  Mont.  Union  R.  R.,  21  ni.  distant  from 
Butte.  Its  principal  industry  is  copper-smelting,  the  ores 
being  taken  from  the  Anaconda  group  of  mines  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Butte.  The  town  was  founded  in  1884,  when  the 
first  smelting  works  were  constructed.  It  han  a  number  of 
schools  and  churches.    Pop.  3,975. 

Anac'reon,  one  of  the  most  esteemed  lyric  poets  of 
Greece,  was  b.  at  Teos,  a  hch  port  of  Ionia,  s[>ent  part  of  his 
youth  in  Abdera,  to  which  place  most  of  his  fellow-townsmen 
emigrated  when  the  city  was  taken  by  the  Perr^iaus  in  540 
B.C.,  and  rose  to  fame*  as  a  poet  about  680  B.C.  He  was 
patronized  by  Polycrates,  the  ruler  of  Samos,  who  invited 
him  to  his  court.  After  the  death  of  Polycrates  he  went  to 
Athens,  (621  B.C.,)  and  was  received  with  honor  by  Hippar- 
chus ;  on  whose  fall  he  left  Athens  and  probably  returned 
to  Teos,  whence,  during  the  insurrection  of  Ionia  against 
Darius,  he  fled  to  Abdera,  where  he  d.  at  the  age  of  85. 

Anadir',  a  Siberiau  river,  in  the  extreme  N.-£.  part  of 


Asia ;  it  rises  N.  of  Kanitchatka,  flows  easterly,  and  empties 
into  the  Sea  of  A. ;  450  m.  in  1. 

Anadyom'ene,  (dt.  '*  emerging,")  in  classic  myth.,  one 
of  the  names  of  Venus. 

AxUB^mia  is  the  condition  generally  termed  poverty  of 
blood,  and  consists  essentially  of  a  diminution  in  the  fibrine, 
and  especially  in  the  proportion  of  red  corpuscles  of  the 
blood,  which  in  some  cases  of  A.  may  be  so  low  as  27  in 
1,000  parts.  Persons  in  an  anaemic  condition  have  pale 
waxy  complexions,  pallid  lips  and  tongues,  and  if  blood  be 
drawn  from  them  it  forms  a  clot  which  is  less  red,  and  also 
smaller  in  proportion  to  the  serum  than  blood  from  a  healthy 
person.  The  curative  treatment  of  A.  consists  in  allowing 
the  patient  fresh  air,  good  nourishment,  and  those  materials 
which  promote  the  formation  of  the  deficient  elements  of  the 
vital  fluid.  Of  these  the  principal  is  iron,  of  which  there 
are  several  preparations.  This  remedy  has,  in  some  instances 
of  chlorosis,  doubled  the  proportion  of  red  blood  corpuscles 
in  a  very  short  time.  Arsenic,  manganese,  sulphur,  and  nux 
vomica  are  also  of  service. 

AxUBSthe'sia,  (a  priv.,  and  aia$6vofMi,  *'  I  feel,")  literally 
means  absence  or  loss  of  sensation,  which  may  be  general  or 
local.  The  word  is,  however,  more  especially  employed  to 
signify  loss  of  tactile  sensibility,  as  distinguished  from  anal- 
gena^  or  insensibility  to  pain.  It  is  further  used  to  indicate 
the  condition  induced  by  the  action  of  anaesthetics  upon  the 
system.     See  Sensation. 

AxUBtthetlcs.  The  name  is  given  to  a  series  of  agents 
which  are  employed  for  the  prevention  of  pain,  but  more 
especially  applied  to  those  used  in  surgical  practice.  The 
idea  of  annulling  pain  in  surgical  operations  is  a  veiy  old  one. 
In  ancient  writers  we  read  of  insensibility  or  indifference  to 
pain  being  obtained  by  means  of  Indian  hemp,  (CannabU 
Indica,)  either  inhaled  or  taken  into  the  stomach.  The  Chi- 
nese more  than  1,500  yrs.  ago  used  a  preparation  of  hemp, 
or  ma-go,  to  annul  pain.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  used 
mandragora  for  a  similar  purpose,  {poiein  anaUthenan  ;)  and 
as  late  as  the  18th  c.  the  vapor  from  a  sp^mge  filled  with 
mandragora,  opium,  and  other  sedatives  was  used.  Compres- 
sion of  the  nerves  and  blood-vessels  and  the  inhalation  of  the 
vapor  of  mixtures  containing  carbonic  anhydride  were  prac- 
ticed at  an  early  date.  In  the  16th  c.  ether  was  probably 
the  active  ingredient  of  a  volatile  aniesthetic  described  by 
Porta,  The  use  of  A.  was,  however,  but  little  understood 
and  rarely  practiced.  Even  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy  that  nitrous  oxide  should  be  used  in  minor  operations 
not  attended  by  loss  of  blood  was  of  little  practical  value, 
on  account  of  the  inefficient  apparatus  then  available.  In 
1846  Horace  Wells  inhaled  laughing-gas  so  successfully  that 
he  may  be  said  to  have  introduced  the  practice ;  but  he  ap- 
pears to  have  so  often  failed  to  produce  the  desired  effect 
that  this  agent  fell  into  disuse  on  the  introduction  of  ether 
in  1846  by  Morton,  an  Amer.,  after  some  communication 
on  its  properties  from  a  chemist  named  Jackson.  In  1847 
chloroform  was  used  by  Simpson,  and  quickly  superseded 
ether  almost  all  over  Europe.  At  the  present  time  the  com- 
parative safety  of  ether  has  caused  this  anaesthetic  again  to 
be  preferred  by  many  surgeons  in  this  country.  The  three 
agents  just  mentioned,  viz.,  nitrous  oxide,  ether,  and  chloro- 
form are  those  chiefly  in  use,  and  they  have  each  advantages 
in  particular  cases.  Experiments  made  with  other  agents, 
such  as  amylene,  tetrachloride  of  carbon,  carbonic  acid  gas, 
methyl  chloroform,  methylic  ether,  ethidene  dichloride,  and  bi- 
chloride of  methyl  have  not  shown  that  they  possess  sufficient 
advantages  to  counterbalance  the  defect  of  the  necessity  of 
special  management  in  their  administration.  The  lisf  of  A. 
might  be  still  further  increased ;  for  to  produce  insensibil- 
ity it  is  only  necessary  to  reduce  the  supply  of  arterialized 
blood  to  the  nervous  centers,  or  to  introduce  into  the  blood 
a  substance  which  deprives  it  of  its  power  of  oxygenating  the 
tissues.  Mode  of  use :  Anaesthesia  may  be  produced  for  sur- 
gical purposes  :  (1)  By  benumbing  the  part  to  be  operated  on 
by  means  of  cold.  (2)  By  intercepting  its  nervous  communi- 
cation. (8)  By  arresting  the  activity  of  the  nervous  centers 
concerned  in  sensation.  Thus  A.  may  be  load  or  general 
in  their  action.  Local  aneeathena  may  be  produced  by  cold. 
The  most  convenient  plan  is  to  blow  a  jet  of  anhydrous  ether 
spray  upon  the  part,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Richardson,  and 
thus  to  freeze  it.  Rhigolene  and  methyl  chloride  may  be 
used  in  the  same  way.  The  surface  to  be  frozen  should  be 
dry,  and  hence  the  diflSculty  of  freezing  the  gum  of  the 
lower  jaw,  on  account  of  the  saliva.  A  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  ix>unded  ice  and  salt  in  a  muslin  bag  is  effective  but 
painful.      The  discovery  of  cocaine,  an  alkaloid  from  the 
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Erythrox^hn  coca,  has  revolutioiiized  the  subject  of  local 
amesthesia.  It  is  used  m  operations  and  manipulations  about 
the  eye,  throat,  nose,  and  other  sensitive  organs,  and  for  a 
large  number  of  pbistic  operations.  It  is  used  in  solutions 
of  varying  strengths,  from  a  two  per  cent,  to  a  saturate  solu- 
tion. It  is  also  added  to  acids  and  other  caustics  to  render 
their  action  painless.  Methyl  chloride  spray,  drumine,  and 
benzoyl-tropine  may  be  used  to  produce  local  anaesthesia. 
General  anasthena  is  at  present  rarely  obtained  in  any  other 
way  than  by  inhalation,  although  successful  attempts  have 
been  made  to  induce  the  condition  by  subcutaneous  and  intra- 
venous iniecUon  of  chloral  or  morphia. 

Anai^Ili,  anc  Anagnia,  a  town  of  central  Italy,  30  m. 
E.-S.-fi.  from  Rome.  There  are  some  remains  of  ancient 
buildings.  The  ancient  Anoffrua  was  the  chief  city  of  the 
Hemici.  It  was  a  place  of  importance  during  the  whole 
period  of  Roman  history,  and  Virgil  mentions  it  as  the 
"  wealthy  Anagnia ; "  pop.  8,166. 

An^agram,  the  transposition  of  the  letters  of  a  word, 
phrase,  or  short  sentence  so  as  to  form  a  new  word  or  sen- 
tence. It  originally  signified  a  simple  reversal  of  the  order 
of  letters,  but  has  long  borne  the  sense  in  which  it  is  now 
used.  The  Cabalists  attached  great  importance  to  As., 
believing  m  some  relation  of  them  to  the  character  or  destiny 
of  the  persons  from  whose  names  they  were  formed.  Plato 
entertained  a  sinular  notion,  and  the  later  Platonists  rivaled 
the  Cabalists  in  ascribing  to  them  mysterious  virtues. 
Although  now  classed  among  follies,  or  at  best  among  in- 
genious trifles.  As.  formerly  employed  some  of  the  most 
serious  minds,  and  some  of  the  Puritanical  writers  com- 
mended the  use  of  them.  The  best  As.  are  such  as  have, 
in  the  new  order  of  letters,  some  signification  appropriate  to 
that  from  which  they  are  formed.  It  was  a  great  triumph 
for  the  medinval  anagrammatist  to  find  in  Pilate^s  question 
Quid  eat  Veritas  f  ''  What  is  truth  ?  '*  its  own  answer :  Eet 
vir  qui  ade»t^  **  It  is  the  man  who  is  here.*'  A  modem  in- 
stance i^ I* French  Revolution" — "Violence,  run  forth." 

Ana^ta,  the  name  of  a  Persian  goddess,  and  as  such 
given  to  the  270th  Asteroid,  "discovered  by  Dr.  Peters,  and 
presented  to  Anita  Rosalie,  daughter  of  Prof.  Simon  New- 
comb."  (See  The  Sidereal  Messenger,  vol.  7,  p.  261,  for 
poem  celebrating  this  event.)  Tins  appears  to  be  the  first 
recorded  preemption,  by  an  alien,  of  real  estate  outside  the 
boundaries  of  our  planet. 

An^akim,  a  gigantic  race  of  people  whose  stronghold  was 
Kirjath-arba,  in  the  S.  of  Palestine.  In  the  opinion  of  some 
biblical  critics  they  were  not  Canaanites,  as  they  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  list  of  devoted  nations ;  others  again  conclude, 
from  the  fact  that  invariably  mention  is  made  only  of  three 
individuals  or  families,  that  the  name  is  appellative  rather 
tiian  general,  and  that  the  A.  were  merely  particular  tribes 
of  the  wide-spread  and  powerful  Amorites,  distinguished  for 
their  unusual  stature.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Israelites  con- 
sidered them  too  dangerous  for  neighbors,  and  consequently 
subjected  them  to  the  same  stem  treatment  as  the  rest.  It 
was  the  As.  whose  appearance  so  terrified  the  Hebrew  spies 
who  entered  the  Land  of  Promise  from  Kadesh-bamea. 

Anal'dme,  or  Anal'dte,  in  Ohem.,  crystals  of  alum- 
ina and  hydrated  silicate  of  soda,  generally  occurring  in  24- 
sided  crystals,  sometimes  transparent 

Analem^'ilia,  a  projection  of  the  sphere  on  the  plane  of 
the  meridian ;  also  an  instrument  on  which  this  projection  is 
made ;  a  mark  on  an  artificial  terrestrial  globe  to  notify  the 
sun's  declination  on  any  day  in  the  yr. 

Anal^sia,  (a  priv.,  and  dXyog,  "pain,")  absence  of 
sensibility  to  painful  impressions. 

A^nal  Glands.  Under  this  name  may  be  described  a 
large  and  diversified  group  of  glands  found  in  many  animals, 
and  generally  characterized  by  the  disagreeable  odor  of  their 
secretion,  which  is  usually  ejected  for  the  defense  of  the  ani- 
mal. The  sweet  fluids  of  the  aphides,  acrid  vapors  explo- 
sively discharged  by  insects  Galled  "  bombardiers,"  and  the 
inky  fluid  of  the  cuttle-fish  are  the  products  of  the  A. 
O.  The  sac  which  contains  the  musk  of  the  musk-deer 
lies  in  the  middle  line  beneath  the  skin  of  the  abdomen,  and 
opens  at  the  prepuce.  The  secretion  peculiar  to  badgers, 
polecats,  and  skunks,  and  which  they  use  as  an  instrument 
of  defense,  shielding  themselves  from  their  adversaries  by  an 
overpowering  and  intolerable  odor,  comes  from  a  pouch  situ- 
ated beneath  the  tail.    See  Civet,  Castorsuii. 

An^alo^^ne,  a  term  in  Comparative  Anatomy.  Organs 
are  analogous  to  one  another,  or  are  analogues,  when  they 
pei-form  the  same  function,  though  they  may  be  altogether 
different  in  stracture,  as  the  wings  of  a  bird  and  the  wings  I 


of  an  insect  Organs,  again,  are  homologous,  or  homologues, 
when  they  are  constracted  on  the  same  plan,  undergo  a  simi'- 
lar  development,  and  bear  the  same  relative  position,  inde- 
pendent of  either  form  or  function,  as  the  arms  of  a  num  and 
the  wings  of  a  bird. 

Analogy,  a  term  originally  Greek,  signifies  an  agree- 
ment or  correspondence  in  certain  respects  between  things  in 
other  respects  different  Euclid  employed  it  to  signify  propor* 
tion,  or  the  equality  of  ratios,  and  it  has  retained  this  sense 
in  mathematics ;  but  it  is  a  term  littie  used  m  the  exact 
sciences,  and  of  very  frequent  use  in  every  other  depart- 
ment of  knowledge  and  of  human  affairs.  In  Grammar  we 
speak  of  the  A.  of  language,  i.  e.,  the  correspondence  of  a 
word  or  phrase  with  the  genius  of  the  language,  as  learned 
from  the  manner  in  which  its  words  and  phrases  are  formed. 

Anal^ysu,  (Greek,)  tiie  rasolution  of  a  whole  into  its  com- 
ponent parts.  In  mental  philosophy  this  term  is  applied  to  the 
logical  treatment  of  an  idea  so  as  to  resolve  it  into  other  ideas 
which  combine  to  form  it  A  judgment  or  proposition  may 
thus  also  be  analyzed.  The  opposite  of  A.  is  synthesis;  and 
the  opposition  of  these  terms  is  common  in  other  branches 
of  science  as  well  as  in  mental  philosophy.  We  speak  of  an 
analytic  method  in  science,  and  of  a  synthetic  method ;  and 
both  are  necessary,  the  one  coming  to  the  assistance  of  the 
other  to  secure  against  error  and  to  promote  the  ascertain- 
ment of  truth.  The  analytic  method  proceeds  from  the  ex- 
amination of  facts  to  the  determination  of  principles ;  while 
the  synthetic  method  proceeds  to  the  determination  of  con- 
sequences from  principles  known  or  assumed.  Mathematical 
A.,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  term,  is  the  method  of  treat- 
ing all  quantities  as  unknown  numbers,  and  representing 
them  for  this  purpose  by  symbols,  such  as  letters,  the  rela- 
tion subsisting  among  them  being  thus  stated  and  subjected 
to  further  investigation.  It  is,  therefore,  the  same  thing  as 
algebra,  in  the  widest  sense  of  that  term,  although  the  term 
algebra  is  more  strictly  limited  to  what  relates  to  equations, 
and  thus  denotes  only  the  first  part  of  A.  A.,  in  Chem., 
is  the  term  applied  to  that  department  of  experimental  sci- 
ence which  has  for  its  object  the  chemical  disunion  or  sepa- 
ration of  the  constituents  of  a  compound  substance ;  thus, 
the  resolution  of  water  into  its  components,  hydrogen  and 
oxygen ;  of  common  salt  into  chlorine  and  sodium ;  of  marble 
into  lime  and  carbonic  add ;  of  sugar  into  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen,  and  of  chloroform  into  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
chlorine,  are  examples  of  chemical  A.  Chemical  A.  is  of  two 
kinds  :  qualHative  A.,  which  determines  the  quality  or  nature 
of  the  ingredients  of  a  compound  without  regard  to  the  quan- 
tity of  each  which  may  be  present;  and  quantitative  A., 
which  calls  in  the  aid  of  the  balance  or  measure,  and  esti- 
mates the  exact  proportion,  by  weight  or  volume,  in  which 
the  several  constituents  are  united. 

AIlam^  or  Axmam^  an  empire  of  Eastern  Asia,  by  treaty 
of  June  6,  1 884,  under  French  protection  and  direction ;  area 
about  27,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  variously  estimated  at  from 
2,000,000  to  6,000,000;  probably  about  6,000,000.  Cap., 
Hue ;  pop.  80,000.     King,  Tham  Thai.     See  Cochin  China. 

Anan^aboe^  a  British  sea-port  on  the  African  gold  coast 
See  Annamabok. 

Axtamor^phoiiB,  a  term  used  by  some  naturalists  who 
adopt  the  theory  that  living  species  have 
been  developed  from  extinct  ones.  It  is 
applied  botanically  to  an  unusual  devel- 
opment of  an  organ ;  and  in  perspective 
to  drawings  which,  like  the  accompany- 
ing cut,  must  be  viewed  from  a  partic- 
ular point  in  order  to  appear  in  pro- 
portion. 

AIlallye▼^  a  Russian  city,  in  the 
Govt,  of  Kherson,  90  m.  N.-W.  of  Odessa ; 
pop.  11,402. 

Anapa^  a  Russian  fortified  town  on 
the  Black  Sea ;  pop.  20,614. 

Anaph^ora,  a  rhetorical  repetition  at 
the  beginning  of  consecutive  clauses,  con- 
ducive to  stren^h. 

Anaphrodi^sia,  (a  priv.,  and  A^ 
podiTff,  "Venus,")  absence  of  sexual 
appetite.  Sometimes  used  to  express 
impotence. 

AnaphrodiB^iacs,  medicines  which 
diminish   the    sexual   passions,    as   ice,        Anamorpnosis. 
cold   baths,   bromides,  iodides,  conium,  camphor,  digitalis, 
purgatives,  nauseants,  and  bleeding. 

^^ardiy,  An'archism,  (from  the  Gr.  av,  and  apx^* 
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a,  Anser  aTthropos. 
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*'  government,^*)  the  state  of  society  without  any  government, 
when  a  country  is  torn  by  the  strife  of  parties,  and  no  law  or 
authority  remains.  Complete  A.  is  necessarily  rare  and  of 
short  duration ;  but  conditions  approaching  to  it  often  arise 
after  revolutions  and  gross  abuses  of  government;  and  in 
such  case  it  is  apt  to  become,  as  in  some  of  the  S.  Amer. 
:8tates,  a  chronic  or  permanent  evil,  attended  with  constant 
national  decay. 

Anarrhidias.    See  Sba  Wolf. 

A^nas,  a  limuean  genus  of  birds,  included  in  the  order 
Pulmipedea  (web-footed  birds)  of 
the  system  of  Cuvier,  and  divided 
by  recent  ornithologists  into  a 
number  of  genera ;  one  of  which, 
retaining  the  name  A.,  contains 
the  true  ducks,  and  others  contain 
the  swans,  (CWntM,)  geese,  {^An- 
-ser^  scoters,  (Oidemia^  garrots, 
•{Ctanfftdoy)  eiders,  (Somateria^) 
pochards,  (FuligidcL)  shovelers, 
{RhyneaspU^  sheldnUces,  ( Tador- 
iMy)  musk  ducks,  (Cairina^)  teals 
{Querqitedula^)  widgeons,  {3far- 
^cOy)  etc.  These,  with  mergansers  (Mergwt)  and  flamingoes, 
iPhmntcopUmu^  constitute  the  family  AnatidcB  of  some  orni- 
thologists. Cuvier  places  them  in  a  family  called  by  him 
LamtUirostm^  as  distinguished  by  a  thick  bill,  homy  only, 
at  the  nail-like  extremity,  and  elsewhere  invested  with  a  soft 
akin,  the  edges  furnished  with  laminsB,  or  with  small  teeth  par- 
ticularly adapted  for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  food  from 
the  mud  which  is  often  taken  into  the  bill  along  with  it. 

Anasax'ca,  (avd,  ''  through,"  and  oap^,  *'  the  flesh,")  an 
•effusion  of  serous  fluid  into  the  subcutaneous  tissues,  not 
limited  to  a  particular  locality,  but  becoming  more  or  less 
diffused.    See  Dropsy. 

Annta'sil,  the  name  of  several  saints  and  martyrs  of 
the  Ro  nan  and  Greek  Churches. 

Anastft'sillS  L,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  was  b.  in 
the  7th  c.  He  favored  the  party  of  iconoclasts,  or  image- 
breakers.  Having  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the  new  em- 
peror, Constantine  Copronymus,  the  latter  (743)  seized  him, 
put  out  his  eyes,  and  marched  him  through  the  hippodrome 
•(race-course)  mounted  on  an  ass  with  his  head  to  the  tail ; 
d.  763. 

Anasta^siliB  L  was  elected  Pope,  or  rather  Bishop,  of 
Rome  in  398  A.D.  He  succeeded  Siricius  one  yr.  after  the 
death  of  Ambrose.  Under  his  pontificate  flourished  Chrys- 
ostom,  Augustine,  and  Jerome.  The  most  conspicuous  act 
•of  his  life  was  the  reconciliation  of  the  Church  of  Antioch 
with  Rome,  after  a  schism  of  17  yrs.  Among  the  epistles 
attributed  to  A.  two  are  obviously  apocrjrphal :  the  one  ad- 
dressed to  Nerenianus,  the  other  to  the  German  bishops. 
D.  401.  There  were  three  other  popes  of  this  name :  A.  II., 
<496-498,)  A.  HI.,  (911-913,)  and  A.  IV.,  (1168-1164.) 

Anasta^siUB  1,  Emperor  of  the  East,  b.  480  A.D.  at  Dy- 
rachium,  in  Epirus ;  proclaimed  emperor  at  the  age  of  60. 
He  owed  tiis  elevation  to  Ariadne,  widow  of  Zeno,  whom  he 
married.  A.  suppressed  the  cruel  and  degrading  spectacles 
where  men  fought  with  wild  beasts,  abolished  the  sale  of 
•offices,  the  tax  on  domestic  animals,  built  a  wall  on  the  W. 
aide  of  Constantinople  to  defend  it  from  the  incursions  of  the 
barbarians,  constructed  aqueducts  in  the  city  of  HierapoUs, 
made  a  harbor  at  Caesarea,  and  restored  the  light-house  at 
Alexandria;  d.  616. 

Anasta'sillB  U.,  Emperor  of  the  East,  b.  about  the  y.  660, 
^supposed,)  d.  in  7 1 9  A.  D.  His  great  aim  was  to  restore  peace 
to  the  Church,  but  his  measures  led  to  his  deposition. 

Anasta^uUB,  sumamed  The  Librarian,  a  Roman  priest, 
-who  fl.  about  860  A.D.  He  composed  an  EcdegioiHcai  Hu- 
iory^  and  was  librarian  of  the  Vatican. 

Anasta'sina,  Saint,  sumamed  Astric,  apostle  of  the 
Hungarians;  b.  964,  d.  1044.  A  Frenchman  by  birth,  he 
finally  settled,  after  various  changes,  at  the  court  of  Stephen, 
Duke  of  Hungary,  where  he  became  very  influential,  and  was 
intrusted  with  the  ecclesiastical  organization  of  the  land.  All 
his  energies  were  devoted  to  securing  the  triumph  of  the 
<Jbristian  faith. 

AxUMtomo'flis,  an  anatomical  term  used  to  express  the 
union  of  the  vessels  which  carry  blood  or  other  fluids,  and 
also,  for  convenience^  sake,  the  junction  of  nerves. 

Anas'trophe,  an  inversion  of  the  usual  order  of  words  in 
a  sentence. 

An^atase,  titanic  acid,  or  oxide  of  titanium,  found  in  Bra- 
sil  in  brilliant  crystals. 


Anath^ama,  (Gr.  a  thing  set  or  hung  up  or  apart — ^i.  e., 
as  consecrated,)  a  word  originally  signifying  some  offering 
or  gift  to  Deity,  generally  suspended  in  tb^  temple.  Thus  we 
read  in  Luke  xxi,  6,  that  the  temple  was  adorned  ^*  with 
goodly  stones  and  gifts,"  {anatkemasi,)  It  also  signifies  a 
sacrifice  to  God ;  and,  as  the  animals  devoted  to  be  sacrificed 
could  not  be  redeemed  from  death,  the  word  was  ultimately 
used  in  its  strongest  sense,  implying  eternal  perdition,  as  in 
Rom.  ix,  3 ;  Gal.  i,  8,  9 ;  and  other  places.  In  the  R.  C. 
Church,  from  the  9th  c,  a  distinction  has  been  made  between 
excommunication  and  anathematizing ;  the  latter  being  the 
extreme  form  of  denunciation  against  obstinate  offenders. 
Such  a  sentence  could  not  be  pronounced  without  the  concur- 
rence of  the  provincial  bishops  with  their  metropolitan. 

An^athoth,  or.  Ana'ta,  Hebrew  city  of  refuge,  4  m.  from 
Jerusalem,  supposed  to  have  been  the  native  place  of  the 
prophet  Jeremiah. 

Anatite.    See  Anas. 

Anatolia,  (Gr.  Anatole,  "the  East,''  i.  e.,  from  Con- 
stantinople,)  is  the  modem  name  for  Asia  Minor ;  Turkish, 
AnadolL  The  area  of  the  peninsula  exceeds  200,000  sq.  m. 
It  constitutes  the  westem  prolongation  of  the  high  table-land 
of  Armenia,  with  its  border  mountain-ranges.  The  interior 
consists  of  a  great  plateau,  or  rather  series  of  plateaus,  rising 
in  gradation  nt>m  2,400  to  6,000  ft.,  with  bare  steppes,  salt 
plains,  marshes,  and  lakes;  the  structure  is  volcanic,  and 
there  are  several  conical  mountains,  one  of  which,  the  Agri- 
dagh,  (Argeus,)  with  two  craters,  rises  10,000  ft.  above  the 
plain  of  Kaisarieh,  which  has  itself  an  elevation  of  between 
2,000  and  8,000  ft.  The  plateau  is  bordered  on  the  N.  by  a 
long  train  of  parallel  mountains,  varying  from  4,000  to  6,000 
ft.  h.  and  cut  up  into  groups  by  cross  valleys.  These  mount- 
ains sink  abraptly  Bown  on  the  N.  side  to  a  narrow  strip  of 
coast ;  their  slopes  toward  the  interior  are  gentler  and  bare 
of  wood.  The  pop.  of  the  towns,  in  addition  to  Turks,  con- 
sists in  the  W.  chiefly  of  Greeks  and  Jews,  and  in  the  E.  of 
Armenians ;  the  non-Turkish  pop.,  along  with  Europeans  in 
maritime  marts,  have  the  whole  commerce  of  the  country  in 
their  hands.  The  whole  pop.  of  the  peninsula  is  supposed'not 
to  exceed  6,000,000 ;  the  latest  official  census  avulable  made 
it  10,907,000,  including  Armenia. 

Anat^omy,  the  science  of  the  form  and  stmcture  of  or- 
ganic bodies,  is  practically  learned  by  the  separation  of  the 
parts  of  the  body,  so  a^  to  show  their  distinct  formation  and 
their  relations  with  each  other.  It  is  generally  understood  as 
applying  to  the  human  body,  while  the  A.  of  animals  is  styled 
xootomify  and  that  of  plants  phytotomv.  The  investigation 
and  comparison  of  the  stractures  of  the  different  kinds  of 
organic  bodies  is  styled  Comparative  A.  Theoretical  A.  is 
divided  into  General  and  Special  General  A.  gives  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  elementary  tissues  of  which  the  systems  and  organs 
of  the  body  are  composed  as  preliminary  to  an  examination 
of  them  in  their  combined  state  in  the  various  organs ;  it  also 
investigates  their  laws  of  formation  and  combination,  and  the 
changes  which  they  undergo  in  various  stages  of  life.  This 
branch  of  study  may  also  be  called  Stmctural  or  Analytical 
A.  Special  A.  (styled  Descriptive  by  the  French  writers) 
treats  of  the  several  parts  and  organs  of  the  body  in  respect 
to  their  form,  stmcture,  and  systematic  connection  or  relation 
with  each  other.  iEsculapius,  it  is  said,  dissected  animals 
for  the  instraction  of  pupils.  His  successors,  the  Asclepia- 
des,  cultivated  A.,  or  rather  zootomy,  and  founded  the  three 
famous  schools  of  Cos,  Rhodes,  and  Cnidos.  The  rabbins  tell 
us  that,  although  among  the  Jews  the  touching  of  a  dead 
body  involved  ceremonial  uncleanness,  they  did  not  entirely 
neglect  A.,  which  they  studied  from  the  carefully  preserved 
bones  of  their  ancestors  and  the  necessary  manipulations  of 
embalming.  They  counted  248  bones  and  366  veins  or  liga- 
ments, which  division,  according  to  the  rabbins,  has  relation 
to  the  248  precepts  of  the  Mosaic  law  that  command  and  the 
366  thait  forbid.  Aristotle,  who  lived  884  B.C.,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  dissected  men  ;  and  he  states  that  the  parts  of 
man  are  unknown  to  them,  or  that  they  possess  nothing  cer- 
tain on  the  subject  beyond  what  they  can  draw  from  the 
probable  resemblance  of  the  corresponding  parts  of  other 
animals.  He  first  gave  the  name  aorta  to  the  gre&t  artery. 
Diocles  (380  B.C.)  was  the  first  who  treated  of  the  proper 
manner  of  conducting  anatomical  examinations  for  purposes 
of  demonstration.  But  no  real  progress  in  A.  was  made, 
owing  to  the  researches  being  confined  to  animals,  till  the  time 
of  Erasistratus,  who  was  b.  at  Ceos  about  800  B.C.,  and 
who  was  the  first  to  dissect  human  bodies.  'He  obtained  the 
bodies  of  criminal:^,  and  is  said  to  have  dissected  some  oon- 
demned  to  death  while  they  were  still  alive.     His  writings  are 
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lost,  but  fragments  are  preserved  in  the  writings  of  Galen. 
He  made  many  discoveries;  among  others,  of  the  lacteal 
vessels.  Herophilus  carried  on  his  anatomical  pursuits  prin- 
cipally at  Alexandria.  He  also  is  said  to  have  dissected  liv- 
ing subjects.  Partheuius,  who  lived  200  yrs.  B.C.,  published 
a  book  entitled  On  the  Dissection  of  the  Human  Body.  In 
the  Ist  c.  of  the  Christian  era  the  dissection  of  human  sub- 
jects was  forbidden  under  heavy  penalties.  Rufus  the  Ephe- 
sian,  who  lived  112  A.D4,  under  the  empire  of  Trajan,  taught 
A.  in  a  more  exact  manner  than  had  been  hitherto  done,  and 
devised  a  more  exact  anatomical  nomenclature.  He  made  use 
of  animals  in  his  demonstrations,  and  mentions  that  '^  of  old 
they  used  for  that  purpose  huma'n  bodies.'*  Galen  (131  A.D.) 
dissected  apes,  as  being  most  like  human  subjects,  though  he 
occasionally  obtained  Exiles  of  children  expoaed  in  the  fields, 
or  of  persons  found  murdered,  which,  however,  he  was  obliged 
to  dissect  in  secret.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  knowledge  of  A. 
was  almost  lost,  but  in  the  1 7th  c.  progress  was  rapid.  Harvey 
in  1619  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  micro- 
scope was  employed  to  detect  the  structure  of  minute  vessels. 
Aselli  in  1622  discovered  and  demonstrated  the  existence  of 
the  lymph-vessels ;  and  his  conclusions  were  supported  by  the 
investigations  of  Pecquet,  Bartholin,  and  Glaus  Rudbeck. 
The  gUndular  organs  were  investigated  by  Wharton,  while 
Malpighi,  Swammerdam,  and  (in  the  following  c.)  the  illus- 
trious Ruysch,  by  the  use  of  injections  and  the  aid  of  the  mi- 
croscope, gave  a  new  impulse  to  research  in  the  minute  struct- 
ures.  Eminent  names  in  the  history  of  A.  are  numerous  in 
the  18th  c.  The  necessity  of  a  union  of  theory  and  practice 
has  led  to  the  zealous  study  of  Pathological  A.  (the  dissection 
and  study  of  structures  as  modified  by  disease)  by  modern 
scholars.  Comparative  A.  has  alwa3rs  preceded  anthropot- 
omy,  or  dissection  of  the  human  subject,  but  was  first  treated 
systematically  as  a  distinct  science  by  Cuvier  and  his  pupil 
Meckel  the  Younger.  The  system  proposed  by  the  latter 
was,  unfortunately,  never  completed.  Blumenbach,  Tiede- 
mann.  Home,  Blainville,  GeofProy  St.  Hihiire,  Carus,  Gken, 
Goethe,  the  German  poet,  Richard  Owen,  John  Goodsir,  and 
Huxley  must  be  named  as  eminent  contributors  to  this  branch 
of  science ;  while  in  late  yrs.  zootomy  and  comparative  A. 
have  been  studied  with  an  especial  reference  to  phjrsiology 
by  Miiller,  Wagner,  Siebold,  Bownum,  Todd,  and  Allan 
Thomson. 

Anaxag^^oras,  one  of  the  most  eminent  philosophers  of 
the  Ionic  school,  b.  at  Clazomenn,  in  Ionia,  500  B.C.  When 
only  20  yrs.  of  age  he  went  to  Athens,  where,  in  the  course  of 
time,  he  acquired  a  high  reputation  and  had  several  illustrious 
pupils,  among  whom  were  Pericles,  Euripides,  Socrates,  and 
Archelaus.  But  at  last,  being  accused  of  impiety  toward  the 
gods,  he  was  condemned  to  death.  His  sentence,  however, 
was  commuted  into  banishment  for  life,  through  the  eloquence 
of  Pericles.  He  withdrew  to  Lampsacus  on  the  Hellespont, 
where  he  d.  in  the  78d  yr.  of  his  age.  The  old  man  was  ac- 
customed to  say  proudly  in  his  exile,  "  It  is  not  I  who  have 
lost  the  Athenians,  but  the  Athenians  who  have  lost  me." 
When  on  his  death-bed  the  magistrates  of  the  town  asked 
what  funeral  honors  he  desired,  **  Give  the  boys  a  holiday," 
was  the  quaint  reply  of  the  sage;  and  for  several  c.  the 
day  of  his  death  was  commemorated  in  all  the  schools  of 
Lampsacus.  His  great  contribution  to  ancient  philosophy 
was  his  doctrine  as  to  the  origin  of  all  things.  He  held  that 
all  matter  existed  originally  in  the  condition  of  atoms  ;  that 
these  atoms,  infinitely  numerous  and  infinitely  divisible,  had 
existed  from  eternity,  and  that  order  was  first  produced  out 
of  this  infinite  chaos  of  minutiae  through  the  infiuence  and 
operation  of  an  eternal  intelligence,  (Gr.  nous.)  He  also 
maintained  that  all  bodies  were  simply  aggregations  of  these 
atoms.  A.*s  theory  is  only  one  step  from  pure  theism.  He 
makes  the  work  of  the  Eternal  commence  with  providence, 
not  with  creation. 

Anaziinail^dar,  a  Greek  mathematician  and  philosopher, 
the  son  of  Praxiades,  and  the  disciple  and  friend  of  Thales, 
b.  at  Miletus  610  B.C.,  d.  046.  His  principal  study  was 
mathematics.  He  is  said  to  have  recognized  the  obliquity  of 
the  ecliptic.  He  appears  to  have  applied  the  gnomon^  or  style 
set  on  a  horizontal  plane,  to  determine  the  solstices  and  equi- 
noxes. The  invention  of  geographical  maps  is  also  ascribed 
to  him.  It  would  seem  that  he  did  not  beUeve  in  the  gener- 
ation of  any  thing  m  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  but  sup- 
posed that  the  infinite  atoms  or  units  of  which  primary  mat- 
ter is  composed  merely  change  their  relative  position  in  obedi- 
ence to  a  moving  power  residing  in  it.  He  taught  that  the 
earth  is  of  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  and  that  it  floats  in  the 
midst  of  the  universe ;  that  it  was  formed  by  the  drying  up 


of  moisture  by  the  sun,  and  that  animals  are  produced  from 
moisture. 

Anaxim^enes,  a  Greek  philosopher,  b.  at  Miletus,  fl.  about 
556  B.C.  He  held  air  to  be  the  first  cause  of  all  things,  or 
the  primary  form  of  matter  from  which  all  things  are  formed 
by  compression. 

Anaxim^enes,  an  historian  of  Greece,  and  preceptor  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  who  fl.  about  340  B.C. 

An^nry,  a  disease  to  which  turnips  are  liable.  It  is 
sometimes  called  Clttb-root,  because  of  the  knobs  or  tubercu- 
lar excrescences  which  form  up<m  the  root.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  insects  are  the  cause  of  the  disease ;  but  the  truth 
seems  rather  to  be  that  they  are  attracted  by  the  diseased 
state  of  the  plant. 

An^cachs,  a  dept  of  Peru,  lying  between  the  Andes  and  the 
Pacific ;  contains  silver  and  gold  mines,  though  they  are  little 
worked.  Agriculture  and  cattle-raising  employ  the  inhabit- 
ants. It  has  a  railroad  extending  from  Chimbote  to  Huaraz, 
the  capital.  In  the  mountains  are  rich  silver  mines,  which 
are  now  but  little  worked.    Pop.  284,091. 

Ancelot,  (Jacques  Arsekk  Poltcarpb,)  b.  1794,  was  early 
intended  for  active  life  in  connection  with  the  administration 
of  the  French  navy,  and  was  employed  until  the  revolution  of 
July  in  the  government  service.  His  literary  reputation  was 
first  established  in  1819  by  his  tragedy  of  Louis  /AT.,  which 
was  played  50  nights  in  succession,  and  procured  him  a  pen- 
sion of  2,000  francs  from  the  king.  In  1884  appeared  Les 
Emprunls  aux  Salons  de  Paris.  The  revolution  of  July  de- 
prived him  of  his  pension,  and  also  of  his  situation  as  librarian 
of  Meudon.  In  1841  the  French  Academy  chose  him  as  the 
successor  of  Bonald.  Shortly  after  appeared  his  Familiar 
Letters^  {Epitres  Familieres,)  In  1848  he  published  La  Rue 
Quiticampoiz  ;  d.  1850. 

An^CCNltor,  in  Law,  signifies  one  from  whom  another  in- 
herits property,  and  is  correlative  with  heir ;  but  generally  it 
means  one  from  whom  another  has  proceeded  in  the  natural 
line  of  descent. 

Anchi^ses,  the  father  of  ^Eneas,  and  lover  of  Venus,  said 
to  have  d  in  Sicily. 

ABChithe^rinm,  a  fossil  quadruped  of  the  lower  miooene 
strata,  said  to  be  the  ancestor  of  the  horse. 

Anch^or,  an  implement  for  retaining  a  ship  in  a  particular 
spot  by  temporarily  chaining  it  to  the  bed  of  a  sea  or  river. 
Many  forms  of  As.  were  made  by  the  ancients.    Some  were 


Parts  of  an  Aucbor. 

a.  a,  atock;  b,  shank;  c,  c,  flukes 
d,c(,  arms. 


Sheet  Anchor. 


merely  large  stones,  others  crooked  pieces  of  wood,  weighted 
to  make  them  sink  in  water ;  the  earlier  ones  acting  mainly 
as  weights,  and  holding  the  vessel  by  their  own  inertia  in- 
stead  of  hooking  into  the  ground.  The  first  iron  As.  are 
supposed  to  have  been  used  by  the  Greeks.  As  originally 
made  the  A.  had  only  one  fluke  or  arm  for  penetrating  the 
ground,  but  a  second  was  afterward  added ;  it  had  no  stock, 
and  was  on  that  account  ill-suited  for  insuring  a  firm  grip  into 
the  ground  when  lowered.  The  Greek  vessels  had  several 
As.,  one  of  which,  called  the  "sacred  A.,"  was  never  let 
go  until  the  ship  was  in  dire  distress.  Of  whatever  form 
and  material  the  ancient  As.  were  made,  they  were  lowered 
from  the  ships'  sides  by  ropes,  chain-cables  being  a  mod- 
em invention.  The  maritime  nations  of  Europe  and  the 
U.  S.  employ  As.  bearing  a  good  deal  of  general  resemblance 
one  to  another.  The  largest  is  called  the  sheet,  the  smallest 
the  kedge  A.  The  manufacture  of  As.  furnished,  until 
recent  yrs.,  the  most  formidable  exemplification  of  smiths' 
work  anywhere  presented,  on. account  of  the  great  dimensions 
and  weight  of  the  pieces  of  iron  which  had  to  be  welded 
into  one  mass.  The  A.-8miths  wielded  the  most  ponderous 
sledge-hammers  known  to  our  artisans,  and  the  services  of  a 
large  number  were  needed  to  weld  the  metal  while  in  the 
heated  and  yielding  state.  At  the  present  time,  however, 
the  operations  are  rendered  very  much  more  easy  by  the 
steam-hammer,  the  force  of  which  is  both  greater  and  more 
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easily  applied  than  that  of  any  available  number  of  sledge- 
hammers wielded  by  men.    See  Hammer. 

Anch^oraee  is  a  due  or  toll  levied  on  the  owner  or  cap- 
tain of  a  ship  for  permission  to  cast  anchor  at  special  anchor- 
ing-grounds.  A.  is  a  term  also  sometimes  applied  to  the  whole 
suit  of  anchors  belonging  to  a  ship,  and  still  more  frequently 
it  has  the  same  sense  as  anchor-ground. 

Anch'or-groimd  is  a  part  of  the  bed  of  the  sea,  or  of  a 
river,  suitable  for  anchoring.  It  must  not  be  too  deep,  or  the 
cable  will  bear  too  perpendicularly,  and  will  be  likely  to  drag 
the  anchor  out  of  the  ground.  It  must  not  be  too  shallow,  or 
the  ship^s  bottom  will  be  exposed  to  the  hazard  of  striking  at 
low  water,  or  when  the  sea  is  rough.  It  must  not  be  too 
rocky,  or  the  anchor  will  be  liable  to  break  its  flukes  by 
hooking  into  jagged  rocks  and  the  cable  to  be  severed  by  rub- 
bine  against  rocky  edges. 

Anworites,  or  Anch'orets,  the  hermits  who  b^gan  to 
appear  in  the  Christian  Church  in  the  3d  c,  living  in  soli- 
tude, and  not,  like  the  monks  or  cenobites,  in  communities. 
During  the  first  two  c.  Christians  generally  thought  it 
enough  to  withdraw  from  the  world  by  refusing  to  participate 
in  heathen  festivals  and  amusements ;  but  extreme  views  be- 
came gradually  prevalent,  and  were  connected  with  a  belief 
in  the  merits  of  celibacy,  of  abstinence  from  particular  kinds 
of  food,  of  self-inflicted  tortures,  etc.  The  persecutions  to 
which  Christians  were  subjected  drove  some  into  the  solitude 
of  deserts ;  afterward  the  glory  of  a  life  spent  in  loneliness 
and  austerity  became  a  substitute  for  that  of  the  martyr^s 
death.  The  general  corruption  of  society  also  caused  many 
earnest  and  well-meaning  persons  to  flee  from  it ;  the  ascetics 
first  set  the  example  of  retiring  from  cities  to  rural  districts 
and  villages ;  the  A.  went  further,  and  sought  to  withdraw 
themselves  altogether  from  mankind ;  and  if  the  reputation  of 
sanctity  which  was  connected  with  a  life  of  solitude  consti- 
tuted its  chief  attraction  to  some,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
many  chose  it  in  the  hope  of  thereby  attaining  to  real  sanc- 
tity. Many  of  the  A.  voluntarily  subjected  themselves  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather  without  proper  habitation 
or  clothing,  restricted  themselves  to  coarse  and  scanty  fare, 
wore  chains  and  iron  rings,  and  even  throughout  many  yrs. 
.maintained  painful  postures,  such  as  standing  on  the  top 
of  a  pillar,  thus  displaying  an  earnestness  which  greater  en- 
lightenment might  have  directed  to  the  good  of  mankind. 
Paul  the  Hermit  and  Antony  were  among  the  first  and  most 
celebrated  A.  Saint  ^meon  Stylites  has  been  celebrated  in 
legend  and  song.  The  fame  of  their  sanctity  drew  many  to 
visit  them ;  their  advice  was  often  sought,  and  the  number 
of  their  visitors  was  much  increased  by  the  belief  that  dis- 
eases, particularly  mental  diseases,  were  cured  by  their  bless- 
ing. Sometimes,  also,  they  returned  for  a  short  time  to  the 
midst  of  their  fellow-meu  to  deliver  warnings,  instructions,  or 
encouragements,  and  were  received  as  if  they  had  been  in- 
spired prophets  or  angels  from  heaven. 

Aacho'Ty,  {Enffrafifu  enehnmcholm^)  a  small  fish,  about 
a  span  long,  much  esteemed 
for  its  rich  and  peculiar 
flavor.  The  head  is  sharp- 
pointed,  and  the'  under  jaw 
much  shorter  than  the  upper ; 
the  scales  large,  silvery,  and  ^' 

easily  removed,  the  tail  deeply  forked.  It  abounds  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  on  the  Atlantic  coasts  of  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  France,  where  extensive  and  very  productive  fisheries  are 
carried  on,  particularly  in  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July. 

Ancho^vy-pear,  {Oria»  catUiflora,)  a  tree,  the  only 
known  species  of  a  genus  somewhat  doubtfully  referred  by 
Lindley  to  his  order  Barrinffiomaeece^  (more  generally  re- 
garded as  a  sub-order  of  Myrtacece.)  It  grows  in  boggy 
places  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  Jamaica  and  other  West 
Indian  islands,  attains  a  h.  of  50  ft.,  and  has  great  oblong 
leaves  2  or  3  ft.  I  The  fruit  is  picked  when  green,  and 
pickled. 

Anchylo'sis,  (ayicvAo^,  *^  crooked,'*)  is  a  term  used  in  Surg, 
to  imply  a  stiffness  in  any  joint.  It  is  usually  the  result 
of  disease,  which,  having  destroyed  the  articular  cartilages, 
leaves  two  bony  surfaces  opposed  to  each  other.  The  repar- 
ative powers  of  nature  cause  a  union  to  take  place  by  means  of 
granulations  between  them.  This  bond  of  union  may  become 
osseous,  so  as  to  render  the  joint  perfectly  rigid,  or  it  may  con- 
tinue membraneous,  allowing  of  a  certain  amount  of  motion. 
Some  joints,  especially  the  elbow,  are  very  apt  to  become  an- 
chylosed,  and  in  the  knee  or  hip-joints  this  osseous  A.  is 
reckoned  the  most  favorable  termination  to  disease,  as  the 
limb  can  then  afford  a  rigid  support  for  the  trunk. 


An^dents,  Coun'cil  of,  one  division  of  the  French  legis- 
lative  body,  1795-99,  dissolved  by  the  revolution  of  the  18th 
Brumaire. 

Anci^e,  a  shield  kept  by  the  Salii,  or  priests  of  Mars,  on 
the  safety  of  which  that  of  Rome  was  said  to  depend.  It  was 
fabled  to  have  fallen  from  heaven  in  the  reign  of  Numa. 

Axudlloil,  a  French  family  who,  after  the  Revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  migrated  from  Metz  into  Prussia. — David  A. 
studied  theology  at  Geneva,  was  afterward  pastor  of  the 
French  reformed  colony  at  Hanau,  and  d.  in  Berlin  in  1692. 
— Charlks,  son  of  the  former,  b.  at  Metz  1659,  d.  in  Berlin 
1715.  He  is  known  by  his  writinss,  D IrrevocabUUe  de  PEdU 
de  NarUett^  and  HiiUoire  de  rjStaolisBement  des  Fran^U  Ref- 
vffiia  davM  /««  EttUs  de  Brandenbourg. — Louis  Frederick, 

frandson  of  Charles  A.,  b.  in  Berlin  1740,  d.  pastor  of  tiie 
rench  congregation  in  1814.  His  son  Frederick  was  ap- 
pointed (1792)  Prof,  of  History  in  the  MiliUry  Academy 
of  Berlin,  then  Royal  Historiographer,  and  finally  rose  to  be 
Minister  of  State  in  Prussia.  In  1880,  when  the  July  revo- 
lution occurred  in  France,  he  assisted  the  measures  of  King 
Frederick  William  III.  for  the  preservation  of  peace;  b. 
1766,  d.  1887. 

Anoo^na,  the  cap.  of  a  prov.  in  Italy  of  the  same  name, 
is  situated  on  a  promontory  of  the  Adriatic.  It  is  the  seat  of 
a  bishop,  and  contains  48,672  inhabitants.  A  mole  of  2,000 
ft.  in  1.,  built  by  the  Emperor  Trajan,  and  a  triumphal 
arch  of  the  same  emperor,  are  the  most  notable  monuments 
of  antiquity.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Goths,  rebuilt  by  Xarses, 
and  again  destroyed  by  the  Saracens  in  the  10th  c.  It  after- 
ward became  a  republic;  but  in  1582  Pope  Clement  VII.  an- 
nexed it  to  the  States  of  the  Church.  In  1 798  it  w^as  taken  by 
the  French,  but  in  1799  Gen.  Meunier  was  obliged  to  surrender 
it  to  the  Russians  and  Austrians  after  a  long  and  gallant  de- 
fense.   Since  1815  the  citadel  has  been  the  only  fortification. 

Ancre,  d',  (Concino  de  Concini,)  Baron  de  Lussigny,  Mar- 
shal of  France,  was  a  Florentine  who  came  to  the  French  court 
in  the  yr.  1600  with  his  wife  in  the  suite  of  Maria  de  Medici, 
the  wife  of  Henry  IV.,  and  exercised  an  unhappy  infiuence  in 
promoting  the  disagreement  between  the  king  and  queen. 
When,  after  Henry^s  death,  the  queen  became  regent,  Concini 
obtained  possession  of  the  reins  of  government,  and  in  1613 
was  made  a  marshal,  though  he  had  never  been  a  soldier,  and 
prime  minister.  He  became  an  object  of  detestation,  equally 
to  the  nobility  and  the  people.  A  conspiracy  was  formed 
against  him,  to  which  the  young  King  Louis  XIII.  was  himself 
privy,  and  he  was  assassinated  in  the  Louvre,  in  open  day, 
1617.  His  body  was  privately  buried,  but  was  soon  disin- 
terred by  the  populace,  dragged  through  Paris,  and  burned  be- 
fore the  statue  of  Henry  IV. 

Ab^CIU  Mar^cilis/  son  of  Pompilia,  daughter  of  King 
Numa  Pompilius,  was  the  fourth  kmg  of  Rome.  Following 
the  example  of  his  grandsire,  Numa,  he  endeavored  to  restore 
the  almost  forgotten  worship  of  the  gods  and  the  cultivation 
of  the  arts  of  peace  among  the  Romans.  But,  despite  his  in- 
clination for  peace,  he  was  engaged  in  several  wars  with  the 
neighboring  Latin  tribes,  whom  he  subdued  and  reduced  to 
order.  Against  the  Etruscans  he  fortified  the  Janiculnm,  con- 
nected it  with  Rome  by  a  wooden  bridge,  and  gained  posjies- 
sion  of  both  banks  of  the  Tiber  as  far  as  its  mouth,  where  he 
founded  Ostia  as  the  port  of  Rome ;  he  dug  what  was  called 
"  the  Ditch  of  the  Quirites,"  a  defense  for  the  open  space  be- 
tween the  Cfelian  Hill  and  Mount  Palatine,  and  built  the  first 
Roman  prison  of  which  we  read.  He  d.  in  616  B.C.,  after 
reigning  24  yrs. 

An^cylns,  a  genus  of  small,  patelliform,  fresh-water  gas- 
teropod  mollusks  of  which  several  species  inhabit  the  streams 
and  ponds  of  N.  Am. 

Ancyra.    See  Angora. 

An^da,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Eupfiorbiaeeeej 
the  only  known  species  of  which,  A.  BragUietms^  is  a  Brazil- 
ian tree,  with  large  yellow  flowers,  and  an  angular  fruit  about 
the  size  of  an  orange,  containing  two  roundish  seeds,  like  small 
chestnuts.  The  seeds  are  called  in  Brazil  Purga  doe  Faulieiae^ 
are  much  used  medicinally  in  that  country,  and  are  more  pur- 
gative than  those  of  the  castor-oil  plant. 

Afldala'sia,  a  large  and  fertile  prov.  or  kingdom  in  the 
S.  of  Spain.  Having  been  overrun  by  the  Vandals,  it  is  sup- 
posed by  some  that  they  gave  it  the  name  of  Vandalucia  or 
Andalucia ;  but  the  real  origin  of  the  name  is  probably  Aftdo' 
losh,  "  the  Land  of  the  West."  It  is  the  Tanhish  of  the  Bible, 
and  was  called  Tartessus  in  ancient  geography.  The  Romans 
named  it  Bsetica,  from  the  river  Bsptis,  (the  modem  Guadal- 
quivir.) The  Moors  founded  here  a  splendid  monarchy,  which 
quickly  attained  a  high  degree  of  civilization.    Learning,  art. 
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and  chivalry  flourished  in  harmony  with  industry  and  com- 
merce. The  four  great  Moorish  caps,  were  Seville,  Cordova, 
Jaen,  and  Granada.  The  Andalusians  are  regarded  as  among 
the  most  lively,  ima^native,  and  active  people  of  Spain.  But 
they  are  also  considered  by  the  rest  of  their  countrymen  to 
be  the  Gascons — ^the  braggarts  and  boasters— of  Spain.  Ap- 
parently they  have  never  at  any  time  been  warlike,  since  even 
Livy  calls  them  imbellea,  A.  is  divided  into  Almeria,  Jaen, 
Malaga,  Cadiz,  Huelva,  Seville,  Cordova,  and  Granada.  The 
chief  towns  are  Seville,  Cordova,  Jaen,  Cadiz;  area  88,840 
sq.  m.,  pop.  8,482,155. 

Andala^site,  a  mineral  composed  of  silicate  of  alumina, 
occurring  in  stout  four-sided  crystals.  It  was  discovered  at 
Andalusia,  in  Spain. 

Aw<ln.Tnn.wtt^  a  group  of  thickly  wooded  islands  toward  the 
E.  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  In  1798  the  Great  Andaman 
received  a  British  colony,  which  was  withdrawn,  however, 
in  1796.  In  1857  the  A.  became  a  penal  settlement  for 
sepoy  mutineers  and  other  criminals.  In  1872  Lord  Mayo, 
Gov.-Gen.  of  India,  was  assassinated  here  by  one  of  the  con- 
victs. It  is  physically,  however,  that  the  A.  deserve  men- 
tion, from  their  being  a  portion  of  the  long  arch,  mostly  vol- 
canic, of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  which,  with  Timor  at  its 
bend,  comprises  the  Moluccas,  Celebes,  and  Philippines,  and 
Formosa,  on  the  one  side ;  and  on  the  other  the  Sunda  Isles, 
Java,  Sumatra,  the  Nicobars,  and  the  A.     Pop.  22,000. 

AndelyB,  Lea,  a  town  of  France  near  the  Seine :  pop. 
5,161. 

AlLdexme^  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of  Kamur ; 
pop.  7.114. 

Anoerab^  or  Inderab^  a  town  in  the  Afghan  portion 
of  Turkestan ;  is  a  principal  entrepdt  of  commerce  between 
Persia  and  India ;  pop.  supposed  to  be  about  6,500. 

An'derlecht,  market  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of 
Brabant,  10  m.  S.-W.  of  Brussels;  pop.  84,070. 

Anderlo'ni,  (Pietro,)  Ital  engraver,  b.  near  Brescia,  1784, 
became  director  of  the  school  of  Longhi,  at  Milan ;  d.  1849. 

An'demfkClL,  a  little  town  belonging  to  the  district  of 
Coblentz,  was  once  a  Roman  fortress  styled  Antunnacum, 
then  a  residence  of  the  Merovingian  kings.  The  great  tower 
on  the  N.  side,  the  fine  old  church — with  one  tower  built  in 
the  Carlovingian  times — and  the  old  gates  and  walls  give  quite 
a  mediaeval  aspect  to  the  town ;  pop.  4,500. 

An^dersen,  (Hans  Christian,)  one  of  the  most  gifted 
writers  that  Denmark  has  recently  produced,  b.  1805  at  Odense, 
in  Funen.  The  widow  of  Bunkeflod,  a  poet  of  some  reputation, 
charitably  adopted  him.  He  early  displayed  a  talent  for  poetry, 
and  was  known  in  his  native  place  as  "the  comedy-writer.'* 
Hoping  to  obtain  an  engagement  in  the  theater  he  went  to 
Copenhagen,  but  was  rejected  because  he  was  too  lean.  A. 
was  next  encouraged  to  hope  for  success  as  a  singer,  but  had 
hardly  oommenoed  his  musical  studies  when  his  voice  failed. 
He  found  generous  friends,  however,  to  help  him  in  his  dis- 
tress, and,  application  having  been  made  by  one  of  them  to 
the  king,  he  was  placed  at  an  advanced  school  at  the  public 
expense,  and  so  began  his  academic  education  in  1828.  He 
completed  his  Affnea  and  the  Merman  in  Switzerland ;  and 
one  of  his  best  works.  The  Improviaatore^  a  series  of  scenes 
depicted  in  a  glowing  style  and  full  of  poetic  interest,  was  the 
fruit  of  a  visit  to  Italy.  In  the  end  of  1840  he  commenced  a 
somewhat  lengthened  tour  in  Italy  and  the  East,  of  which  he 
gave  an  account  in  A  Po^^9  Bazar,  (1842.)  In  1844  A.  vis- 
ited the  court  of  Denmark  by  special  invitation,  and  in  the 
following  yr.  he  received  an  annuity,  which  placed  him  in 
comfortable  droumstances.  A.'s  works  have  all  been  trans- 
lated into  German  and  English.  His  Dying  ChUd  has  been 
translated  into  the  language  of  Greenland ;  and  on  his  sev- 
entieth birthday  he  was  presented  with  a  book  containing  one 
of  his  tales  in  fifteen  languaje^ ;  d.  1875. 

An^denon,  manufacturing  city  of  Ind.,  on  the  W.  fork 
of  White  River;  pop.  10,741. 

An^darson,  (Galcsha,  S.T.D.,  LL.D.,)  b.  hi  Bergen,  N.  Y., 
1882;  was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Rochester  1854, 
and  at  the  Bap.  Theological  Seminary  1856;  pastor  of  Bap. 
churches  in  Wis.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1856-58 ;  Prof,  m  New- 
ton (Mass.)  Theological  Seminary  1866 ;  pastor  Brooklyn  and 
Chicago  1873-78;  Pres.  University  of  Chicago  1878;  1885 
pastor  Salem,  Mass. ;  1880-85  Lecturer  Morgan  Park  Theo- 
jogica]  Seminary,  Chicago,  111. 

An^denon,  (H.  T.,)  a  minister  of  the  denomination  known 
M  the  Campbellites;  b.  1811,  d.  1872. 

An'darson,  (Isaac,  D.D.,)  an  Amer.  Presb.  pioneer  minis- 
ter in  the  West ;  founder  of  Maryville  (Tenn.)  Theological 
Seminary ;  b.  1780,  d.  1867. 
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An^derson,  (James,  LL.D.,)  a  writer  on  political  economy 
and  agriculture,  b.  1789,  at  Hermiston,  near  Edinburgh.  He 
invented  the  small  two-horse  plow,  commonly  called  the  Scotch 
plow;  d.  1808. 

An'derson,  (John,  F.R.S.,)  Prof,  of  Ni^tund  Philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  b.  in  Dumbartonshire  1726. 
He  instituted,  in  addition  to  his  usual  class,  which  was  strictly 
mathematical,  one  for  artisans.  He  continued  to  teach  this 
Antitoga  Class,  as  he  called  it,  twice  every  week  during  the 
session  to  the  end  of  his  life ;  d.  1796.  By  his  will  he  di- 
rected that  the  whole  of  his  effects  of  every  kind  should  be 
devoted  to  the  establishment  of  an  educational  institution  in 
Glasgow,  to  be  denominated  Anderson^s  College,  for  the  use 
of  the  unacademical  classes. 

An^denon,  (JosbpIb,)  served  in  the  Revolutionary  War ; 
U.  S.  Senator  from  Tenn.  1797-1816 ;  b.  in  N.  J.  1757,  d.  1887. 

An^derson,  (Martin  B.,  LL.D.,)  editor  of  N.  Y.  Recorder 
in  1850;  President  of  Rochester  Bap.  Univ. ;  b.  1815,  d.  1890. 

An^derson,  (Mary),  an  Amer.  actress,  b.  in  Calif.  July 
28,  1859.  Her  earlier  yrs.  were  passed  in  Louisville,  Ky., 
where  she  was  educated  at  a  convent  school,  and  where  she 
made  her  dUmt  at  Macaulay's  Theater,  Jan.  20,  1876,  as 
Juliet,  From  that  time  on  she  was  before  the  Amer.  and 
British  public  as  a  "  star."  Her  repertory  included  JuHet, 
Hermione,  Perdita,  Rontdind,  Lady  hfacbeth,  Julia,  Bianea, 
Evadne,  Parthenia,  Paidine,  Oalatea,  and  Deedemona.  Mar- 
ried Antonio  F.  de  Navarro,  1890,  and  retired  from  the  stage. 

An'denon,  (Richard  C,  Jr.,)  an  Amer.  statesman ;  Min- 
ister to  Colombian  Republic  182S ;  Envoy  Extraordinary  to 
Panama  Congress  1826 ;  b.  1788,  d.  1826. 

An^derson,  (Robkrt,)  b.  in  Ky.  1805 ;  was  graduated  at 
West  Point  1825 ;  served  in  the  Black  Hawk,  Florida,  and 
Mexican  Wars,  and  was  wounded  at  Molino  del  Rey ;  became 
major  of  artillery  in  1857,  and  in  1860  assumed  command  in 
Charleston  harbor,  where,  after  evacuating  Fort  Moultrie, 
he  was  obliged  to  surrender  Fort  Sumter,  1861.  Brevetted 
major-general,  he  commanded  the  Departments  of  Ky.  and 
the  Cumberiand  till  his  health  failed ;  d.  1871  at  Nice,  France. 

An^denon,  (Rupvs,  D.D.,  LL.D.,)  Sec.  of  Amer.  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  Foreign  Missions  1882-66 ;  visited  Med- 
iterranean missions,  Indian  missions,  and  those  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  and  is  the  author  of  works  on  subjects  connected 
with  missionary  life ;  b.  1796,  d.  1880. 

Anderson's  College,  Glasgow,  founded  by  John  Ander- 
son,  F.R.S.,  (see  tupra^  was  origmally  intended  to  consist 
of  four  colleges,  but  the  funds  being  inadequate  to  the 
proposed  plan  the  institution  was  opened  with  only  a  single 
course  of  lectures,  on  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry,  by 
Dr.  Thomas  Gamett  in  1796.  In  1798  a  Prof,  of  Math- 
ematics  and  Geography  was  appointed.  In  1799  Dr.  Birk- 
beck,  the  successor  of  Dr.  Gamett,  commenced  the  system 
of  giving  a  familiar  exposition  of  mechanics  and  general  sci- 
ence, and  this  was  the  origin  of  mechanics*  institutes.  The 
institution  has  gradually  enlarged  its  sphere  of  instruction. 
Courses  of  instruction  are  given  in  physical  and  medical  sci- 
ence and  in  chemistry ;  there  are  also  taught  mathematics, 
Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  French,  etc.  As  a  school  of  medicine, 
in  particular,  it  possesses  a  high  reputation. 

An^dersonviUe,  Ga.,  the  site  during  the  civil  war  of  a 
Confederate  prison  at  which  the  mortality  was  so  great  that 
Henry  Wirz,  its  superintendent,  was  convicted  by  a  U.  S.  mil- 
itary commission  on  a  charge  of  excessive  cruelty  to  prisoners, 
and  hanged  Nov.  1,  1865.  The  deaths  of  prisoners  were 
12,926  out  of  49,486.  A  national  cemetery  was  established 
here  after  the  war. 

An^derssen,  (Adolph,)  a  celebrated  Ger.  chess-player,  b. 
1818,  d.  1879.  At  London  he  defeated  Staunton  in  1851, 
but  was  in  turn  defeated  by  Paul  Morphy  in  Paris  1858. 

Anodes,  the  great  mountain  chain  of  S.  Am.,  extending, 
in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  with  the  Pacific,  almost  the  whole 
length  of  the  continent.  The  chain  falls  short  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Darien,  but  on  geological  grounds  it  has  been  traced,  first, 
along  the  islands  that  breast  Patagonia  to  the  W.,  and  next 
along  those  that  form  the  Fuegian  Archipelago.  Thus  may 
the  chain  be  said  to  stretch  from  the  neighborhood  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Atrato,  not  merely  to  Cape  Horn  but  even  to  the 
rocks  of  Diego  Ramirez,  which  lie  about  60  m.  to  the  S.-W. 
of  that  promontory.  The  extreme  1.,  without  any  allowance  for 
windings  or  deviations,  is  about  4,500  m.  But,  to  mark  the 
scale  on  which  nature  has  molded  the  New  World,  the  A. 
may  be  regarded  as  merely  a  part  of  the  sufficiently  con- 
tinuous chain  of  about  9,000  m.  which  loses  itself  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Mackenzie,  toward  the  shores  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean.    The  A.,  besides  being  generally  in  a  direction  near^ 
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parallel  with  the  Pacific,  verge  closely  on  that  ocean.  From 
the  rocks  of  Diego  Ramirez  to  about  lat.  40°  S.,  the  mount- 
ains, whether  they  are  found  on  islands  or  on  the  main-land, 
are  almost  literally  washed  by  the  surf.  Patagonian  A. 
—Including  the  A.  of  the  Fuegian  Archipelago,  this  part  of 
the  chain,  extending  a  distance  of  more  than  960  m.,  is  the 
narrowest  of  all,  or  is,  at  all  events,  too  irregular  to  have  its 
width  accurately  estimated.  The  Patagonian  shore,  strictly  so 
called,  is  breasted  by  a  number  of  islands.  On  these  the  true 
A.  are  to  be  found,  the  continent  itself  affording  no  footing 
to  the  chain  till  fully  300  m.  to  the  W.  of  Cape  Horn.  Even 
after  the  chain  has  laid  hold  of  the  main-land  it  by  no  means 
can  be  said  to  abandon  the  islands ;  so  that  here,  as  far- 
ther N.,  the  chain  may  be  regarded  as  made  up  of  parallel 
ranges — the  main  difference  bemg  that  the  intervening  val- 
leys which  to  the  N.  are  basins  of  fresh-water  rivers  here 
present  salt-water  channels.  Chilian  A.  stretch  a  distance 
of  nearly  1,250  m.  Throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  this  line 
the  A.  consist  of  only  one  range.  This  part  of  the  chain, 
however,  presents  several  lateral  ranges,  if  it  does  not  present 
any  parallel  ones  of  importance.  To  the  £.  the  spurs  deserve 
consideration.  They  are  two  in  number.  The  former,  called 
the  Sierra  de  Cordova,  advances  like  a  promontory  into  the 


the  N.  the  table-land  of  Quito  is  succeeded  by  the  group  of 
Los  Pastos,  forming  the  extreme  portion  of  the  A.  of  Ecua- 
dor. Colombian  A. — Beyond  the  city  of  Alma^er  the 
chain  breaks  off  into  two  ranges,  w*^Jch  never  again  join  each 
other.  The  range  on  the  W.  side  disappears  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Atrato,  a  little  to  the  E.  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 
The  range  on  the  £.,  after  massing  itself  into  the  group  of 
Paramo  de  los  Papas,  breaks  into  two  branches,  which,  as 
distinguished  from  the  range  aforesaid  on  the  W.,  are  styled 
the  Central  and  intern  Cordilleras  of  Colombia.  These  two 
contain  between  them  the  upper  waters  of  the  Magdalena,  the 
Eastern  separating  them  from  the  basin  of  the  Orinoco  and  the 
Central  dividing  them  from  that  of  the  Cauca.  Between  them 
also  they  contain  several  considerable  table-lands,  the  princi- 
pal one  being  that  of  Santa  F6  de  Bogota. 

HXIOHT  or  PLATIAUB. 

Feei.  Feet. 

Table-land  of  Titteaca. . . .  12,700 1  Table-land  of  Anuay 15,a30 

GroupofCuzoo 8,800       "       '*         Quito 9,5i3 

Table-land  of  Pasoo 11,000|     '*       '*         Bosota 8,068 

The  average  h.  of  these  six  colossal  masses  above  the  sea- 
level  is  thus  11,000  ft.,  or  considerably  more  than  two  m. 


Nevada  de  Sorata,  from  Lake  Titicaca. 


plains  of  Rio  de  Ui  Plata,  or  Pampas,  as  they  are  more  gener- 
ally denominated,  and  the  latter,  called  the  Sierra  de  Salta, 
runs  nearly  as  far  to  the  E.,  and  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel. 
PernTian  A. — This  part  of  the  chain,  stretching  a  distance 
about  the  same  as  the  Chilian  A.,  is  perhaps  the  broadest  of 
all  the  divisions  of  the  A.  It  certainly  contains  the  largest 
of  the  plateaus,  the  plateau  of  Bolivia.  Not  far  from  the 
city  of  Potosi  the  chain  separates  into  two  ranges,  known  as 
the  E.  and  W.  Cordilleras  of  Bolivia ;  and  it  is  the  reunion 
of  these  ranges  that  incloses  the  land-locked  plateau  of  Titi- 
caca, containing,  as  is  said,  80,000  sq.  m.  Immediately  above 
this  table-land  the  united  ranges  in  question  constitute  the 
mountain  group  of  Cuzco,  which  in  point  of  superficial  extent 
is  stated  to  be  thrice  as  large  as  all  Switzerland.  About  a 
degree  further  N.  the  chain  again  separates  as  before,  reunit- 
ing also  as  before,  so  as  to  embrace  the  cities  of  Huanta  and 
Huancavelica.  Hardly  have  the  two  ranges  united  when  they 
mass  themselves  into  the  table-land  of  Pasco,  not  quite  half 
the  size  of  that  of  Titicaca.  Farther  to  the  N.  the  chain  di- 
vides mto  three  ranges,  which  unite  again  on  the  frontiers  of 
Ecuador,  m  the  group  of  Loxa.  A.  of  Eonador. — Imme- 
diately beyond  the  group  of  Loxa  the  chain  divides  into  two 
ranges,  which,  by  again  uniting,  form  the  valley  of  Cuenija ; 
and  immediately  beyond  this  is  the  group  of  Assuay,  with  its 
table-land.  Then  another  plateau  of  no  great  extent  and  a 
short  stretch  of  the  undivided  chain  lead  to  the  vast  table-land 
of  Quito,  which  is  said  to  be  subdivided  by  Tow  hills  into  five 
smaller  plateaus,  two  to  the  E.  and  three  to  the  W.    Toward 


HXIGHT  OP  MOUNTAINS. 


Fuegian  A,—  Feet 

Cape  Horn. 8,000 

Mt  Darwin «,«» 

Sarmiento 6,800 

Paiaonnian  A.— 

Yanteles 8,080 

Coroobado 7,510 

Mlncblnadom 8,000 

Chilian  A.— 

Antuco 18,000 

Aooncaffua 22.296 

Descabezado 12,102 

Nevada  deChorolque...  16,546 
Bdiivian  A.— 

Cerrode  Potosi 16,040 

Gualtleri 22,000 

This  last-named  mountain  is  sud  to  be  the  only  one  in 
Colombia  that  rises  above  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.  All 
the  others  appear  to  fall  short  of  that  line. 

huoht  or  passis. 


Feet 

Chuqulbamba 21,000 

lUimanl 21,150 

Sorata 21,286 

Analacbe 18,500 

Peruvian  A.— 
Arequlpa 20,820 

Ecuadfirian  A,— 

Chlmftorazo 21.420 

Cotopaxl 18,887 

Antisana 19,137 

PIchlncha 15.822 

Cayambe 19,648 

Cciomhian  A,— 
Tolima 18,314 


CMLian  A.—  Feet 

LaCumbre 12,464 

PortUlo 14,886 

BfMvian  A,-- 

PotOBl 14a» 

LasGuallUas 14,880 

Peruvian  A.— 
AltodeJacalbamba....  16,136 


Feet 

Lachagual 16.480 

Antaraugra 16,199 

Ecuadorian  A,— 
Assuay 12,385 

Colombian  A,— 
Qulndiu 11,500 
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These  passes  will  bear  a  comparison  with  the  loftiest  pinna- 
cles in  Europe.  The  last  and  lowest  overtops  the  highest 
summit  of  the  Pyrenees  by  822  ft.;  while  the  last  but  two, 
that  of  Antaraugra,  rises  889  ft  above  Mont  Blanc,  the  cul- 
minating peak  of  the  Alps.  The  passes  across  the  A.  present 
a  vast  variety  of  surfaces  and  levels.  They  appear  to  skirt, 
as  far  as  practicable,  the  mountain  torrents ;  and  when  that 
is  impracticable,  sometimes  surmount  them  by  bridges,  and 
sometimes  avoid  them  by  means  of  a  path  cut  along  the 
shoulder  of  the  overhanging  height.  The  geology  of  the  A. 
Is  as  yet  very  little  known.  It  is  more  than  half  a  c.  since 
Humboldt  traveled  along  these  mountains,  and  to  him  we  are 
even  now  chiefly  indebteid  for  our  knowledge  regarding  them. 
It  is  fortunate  that  as  regards  the  materials  constituting  the 
great  mass  of  the  A.  range — the  igneous  rocks  which  form 
its  backbone  and  the  metamorphic  rocks  which  form  its 
great  bulk — our  knowledge  was  as  extensive  50  yrs.  ago  as 
now,  and  in  respect  to  them  Humboldt's  observations  are  as 
good  as  if  made  but  yesterday.  Not  so  as  regards  the  more 
recent  sedimentary  formations.  The  value  of  fossils  was  not 
then  known,  and  the  vaguest  ideas  prevailed  as  to  the  chrono- 
logical order  of  the  stratified  rocks.  Hence  descriptions 
written  at  that  time  are  almost  valueless  to  modem  science. 


from  its  crater  to  a  distance  of  more  than  8  m.  Earthquakes 
are  intimately  connected  with  these  volcanic  phenomena.  No 
portion  of  the  globe  is  subject  to  such  frequent  and  destruct- 
ive earthquakes  as  the  countries  embosomed  within  the  range 
of  the  A.  and  those  lying  between  them  and  the  Pacific.  The 
cities  and  towns  of  Bogota,  Quito,  Riobamba,  Callao,  Copiapo, 
Valparaiso,  and  Concepcion  have  all  at  different  times  b^n 
more  or  less  devastated  by  their  agency.  During  the  yr.  1859 
an  earthquake  buried  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Quito  under 
the  ruins  of  its  churches  and  public  edifices,  scarcely  a  build- 
ing of  any  size  having  escaped  uninjured.  It  is  to  the  same 
subterranean  agency  that  upheaved  and  still  convulses  the  A. 
that  we  are  to  ascribe  those  fearful  ravines  which  are  almost 
peculiar  to  the  chain.  A  specimen  is  the  valley  or  den  of 
Chota,  which,  with  a  w.  at  top  of  only  2,600  ft.,  is  4,876 
ft.  in  perpendicular  h.  Xineral  Wealth. — The  aboriginal 
term  A.  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Peruvian  antti^ 
which  signifies  metal  in  general,  or  rather,  perhaps,  copper 
in  particular.  Within  the  limits  of  the  empire  of  the  lucaa 
mining  tools,  evidently  not  European,  have  been  dug  up  in 
various  places,  and  in  one  district  the  ancient  Peruvians 
have  left  behind  them  traces  of  mining  operations  at  a  h. 
of  17,000  ft.     The  variety  and  quantity  of  the  mineral 
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Fifty-one  volcanoes,  at  least,  exist  throughout  the  range. 
The  mountains  of  Ecuador  are  so  extensively  and  continu- 
ously of  volcanic  origin  that  they  have  been  regarded  as  dif- 
ferent safety-valves  of  one  and  the  same  burning  vault.  It  is 
generally  maintained  that  there  is  a  relation  between  the  height 
of  a  volcano  and  its  activity  and  the  frequency  of  its  eruptions. 
Thus  Stromboli  (2,957  ft.)  has  continued  in  a  state  of  activity 
since  the  earliest  ageJb,  serving  the  purpose  of  a  light-house  to 
the  navigators  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea;  while  Cotopaxi  (18,887 
ft)  and  Tunguragua  (16,579  ft)  have  been  active  only  once  in 
a  hundred  yrs.  Many  of  these  volcanoes  have  consequently 
not  yet  been  observed  by  Europeans  in  an  active  state.  In  the 
Quito  district  there  are  10  active  and  7  of  doubtful  activity ; 
In  Peru  and  Bolivia  the  numbers  are  9  and  8 ;  in  Chili,  17  and 
6;  making  in  all  86  active  and  15  about  which  there  is  some 
uncertainty.  Another  characteristic  of  these  volcanoes,  re- 
sulting from  their  gigantic  altitude,  is  that  few  of  them  emit 
streams  of  lava.  Thus  Antisana  is  probably  the  only  one  in 
the  Quito  range  that  has  ejected  lava.  The  force,  however, 
which  is  repressed,  apparently  by  the  immense  superincum- 
bent mass  which  fills  the  crater,  is  exhibited  in  a  terrific  man- 
ner when  an  eruption  does  take  place.  Cotopaxi,  for  instance, 
the  most  regular  and  beautiful  outlet  of  this,  the  grandest  of 
nature's  laboratories,  has  been  known  to  shoot  its  fiery  tor- 
rents 8,000  ft  above  its  snow-bound  crater,  while  its  voice  is 
said  to  have  been  heard  at  a  distance  of  550  m.  On  one  oc- 
casion a  piece  of  rock  measuring  800  cubic  ft  was  thrown 


wealth  is  remarkable.  With  the  exception  of  lead  most 
of  the  metals  are  obtained  in  large  quantities.  The  topaz, 
amethyst,  and  other  gems  are  abundant.  Gofd  is  found  in 
Chili,  Peru,  and  Colombia.  Silver  is  found  in  Chili,  Peru, 
and  Colombia.  In  Chili  almost  the  only  very  valuable  mines 
are  wrought  on  the  E.  face  of  the  A.,  not  far  from  the  city  of 
Mendoza.  Mercury  or  guicktilver  is  found  in  Quito  near  the 
village  of  Azogu^,  which  lies  to  the  N.-W.  of  Cuen9a — taking 
its  name,  as  it  is  said,  from  this  metal ;  and  it  is  found  like- 
wise in  Peru,  not  far  from  Huancavelica,  a  town  situated,  as 
already  stated,  to  the  N.  of  the  Cuzco.  The  mercury  exists 
chiefly  in  combination  with  sulphur,  forming  what  is  called 
cinnabar.  Platinum  appears  to  exist  only  in  Colombia ;  but, 
like  the  gold-washings  of  that  country,  it  is  found  rather  in 
the  alluvial  soils  that  have  been  flooded  down  from  the  chain 
than  in  the  chain  itself.  Copper  is  found  chiefly  in  Chili,  but 
also  in  Peru.  In  the  latter  country  it  is  of  little  account  in 
comparison  with  silver ;  but  in  the  former  it  may  be  styled 
the  staple  metal,  or  even  the  staple  production.  The  most 
valuable  mines  are  in  the  N.  and  S.  provs. ;  in  Coquimbo  and 
Copiapo  above,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Araucania  below. 
Climate. — The  climate  of  the  A.  is  affected  by  three  differ- 
ent considerations :  position  with  respect  to  the  length  of  the 
chain,  position  with  respect  to  its  breadth,  position  vrith  re- 
spect to  its  height.  In  connection  with  the  lent/th  of  the  chain, 
the  variations  of  climate,  though  less  peculiar  than  its  varia- 
tions under  either  of  the  other  aspc^cts,  are  not  merely  a 
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counterpart  of  similar  changes  in  other  parts  of  the  globe.  In 
connection  next  with  the  breadth  of  the  chain,  the  variations 
of  climate,  if  not  peculiar  to  the  A.,  have  no  perfect  parallel 
elsewhere.  At  every  point,  excepting,  perhaps,  toward  the 
extreme  S.,  the  chain  is  almost  as  much  of  a  water-shed  to 
the  clouds  as  it  is  to  the  rivers.  Rarefied  as  the  air  is  at  the 
elevation  of  the  A.,  no  vapor,  generally  speaking,  can  cross 
them^ven  the  existence  of  snow  at  the  h.  of  several  m.  be- 
ing a  phenomenon  which,  a  priori^  is  hardly  to  be  expected. 
Thus,  generally  speaking,  every  section  of  the  chain  has  per- 
manently a  windward  and  a  leeward  side — the  former  inter- 
cepting nearly  all  the  moisture,  the  latter  being  condemned  to 
comparative  drought.  In  connection,  lastly,  with  the  height  of 
the  chain,  the  variations  of  climate  stand  alone  in  the  world, 
being  approached,  though  at  a  great  interval,  only  by  the  cor- 
responding changes  in  Cent  Am. 

An'desin,  a  mineral  found  in  the  Andes,  whence  its  name ; 
it  resembles  feldspar. 

Andi^ra,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Legumin- 
08ce,  sub-order  PapUumaeece^  having  an  almost  orbicular,  one- 
celled,  one-seeded  pod.  A.  inermis  (formerly  known  as 
Oeoffrova  inermU)  grows  in  low  savannas  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  is  there  called  Cahb<ige  TVee  or  Cabb<ige  Bark  Tree.  It 
is  a  tree  of  considerable  h.,  having  pinnate  leaves,  with  18-15 
ovato-lanoeolate  leaflets,  and  panicles  of  reddish  lilac  flowers. 
Its  bark,  odled  Cabbaae  Bark  or  Worm  Barky  is  a  powerful 
anthelmintic;  and  although  it  has  recently  been  discarded 
from  the  pharmacopceias  of  Britain,  still  finds  a  place  in 
those  of  other  countries  along  with  Surinam  Barky  the  bark 
of  A.  retusOy  (formerly  Oeoffmya  SurinameruiSy)  a  native  of 
Surinam. 

And^iron,  or  Handlron,  is  a  term  used  for  what  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  is  known  as  a  fire-dog. 
As.  are  used  for  burning  wood  on  an  open 
hearth,  and  consist  of  a  horizontal  bar  raised 
on  short  supports,  with  an  upright  standard 
at  one  end.     They  are  used  in  pairs. 

Andkhny^,  a  town,  formerly  of  Bok- 
hara, but  now  of  Afghanistan ;  pop.  15,000. 
It  lies  on  the  high  road  to  Herat,  and  is 
much  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  emirs 
of  Bokhara  and  Afghanistan.    Down  to  the  AndiroiL 

yr.  1840  it  is  said  to  have  been  tolerably 
flourishing.     It  was  then  subject  to  Bokhara,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  oppose  the  victorious  march  of  Mohammed  Khan, 
who  besieged  it  during  four  months,  and  at  last  only  took  it 
by  storm.     The  city  was  plundered,  and  left  a  heap  of  ruins. 

Andoc^ideB,  an  Athenian  orator,  banished  several  times; 
b.  467  B.C.,  d.  890.     Three  of  his  orations  are  extant. 

Andor^ra,  a  valley  in  the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  between  the 
French  Dept.  of  Ari^ge  and  Catalonia  in  Spain.  Its  inacces- 
sibility naturally  fits  it  for  being  the  seat  of  the  interesting 
little  republic  which  here  holds  a  kind  of  semi-independent 
position  between  France  and  Spain.  Area  (divided  into  six 
parishes)  1 75  sq.  m. ;  pop.,  mostly  farmers,  miners,  etc., 
about  6,000.  The  cap.  is  A.,  on  the  Balira,  with  a  pop.  of 
1,000.  A.  was  declared  a  free  state  by  Charlemagne,  in  re- 
ward for  services  rendered  to  him  by  its  inhabitants  when  he 
was  marching  against  the  Moors.  He  retained  oertam  rights 
which  Louis  le  Debonnaire  afterward  transferred  to  the  Bishop 
of  Urgel  in  819  A.D.,  and  which  the  Bishop  of  Urgel  still  ex- 
ercises. The  republic  is  governed  by  a  sovereign  council  of 
24  members,  chosen  by  the  people,  and  the  council  elects  one 
of  its  members  to  be  syndic  for  life,  who  exercises  the  chief 
executive  power. 

An'dOTer,  a  market-town  of  Hampshire,  Eng.  The  origin 
of  the  town  dates  from  a  remote  antiquity,  as  might  indeed 
be  suspected  from  its  name,  which  is  a  modification  of  the 
Saxon  AndeafaraHy  I  e.,  "  ferry  over  the  River  Ande."  It  is 
said  that  the  corporation  of  A.  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  King 
John ;  pop.  5,654. 

An^aover,  a  township  of  Essex  Co.,  Mass.,  about  21  m. 
N.  of  Boston,  on  the  Merrimac.  The  twp.  was  incorporated 
in  1646,  26  yrs.  after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers ; 
pop.  6,142.  A.  is  famous,  even  in  Mass.,  for  its  educational 
institutions.  The  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Congregation- 
alists  and  the  Phillips  Academy,  instituted  within  5  or  6  yrs. 
after  the  close  of  the  War  of  Independence,  through  the  ef- 
forts of  two  brothers  from  whom  it  derives  its  name,  are  lib- 
erally endowed  and  well  attended.  The  Abbott  Female  Acad- 
emy, for  the  education  of  female  teachers,  is  also  a  flourishing 
institution. 

Andra^da,  de,  (Antonio,)  Jesuit  missionary  to  Goa  and 
Thibet;  b.  in  Portugal  1580,  d.  1634. 


Andra^da  e  Sil^va,  (Jos^  B.,)  a  Brazilian  statesman 
and  diplomat;  b.  1765,  d.  1888. 

Anoral,  (Gabriel,)  a  celebrated  Fr.  physician,  member  of 
the  Institute  and  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine ;  b.  in  Paris 
1797,  d.  1876. 

Andrassy,  Connt,  (Gyula,)  a  Hungarian  sutesman,  bw 
1828,  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family;  espoused  the  pK>pu- 
lar  cause  in  the  revolution  of  1848 ;  was  condemned  to  death 
in  1849,  but  escaped  and  went  into  exile.  In  1867,  when  the 
right  of  self-government  was  conceded  to  Hungary,  he  was 
appointed  premier  of  the  new  Hungarian  ministry.  *  A.  filled 
many  distinguished  and  important  posts  and  positions.  He 
was  member  of  the  Presburg  Diet  in  1847-48 ;  Lord-Lieut, 
of  the  County  of  Zempton,  and  Hungarian  embassador  to 
Constantinople.  He  was  member  of  the  Diet  of  1861,  and 
Vice-Pres.  of  the  Diet  of  1865-66;  minister  of  foreign  af- 
fairs 1871-79.  Feeling  his  need  of  rest,  he  tendered  his 
resignation  in  Aug.,  1879,  which  was  accepted  reluctantly,  and 
took  effect  within  the  yr.     D.  1890. 

An^dre,  (John,)  an  unfortunate  soldier  who  met  his  death 
under  circumstances  which  have  given  his  name  a  place  in 
history ;  b.  in  London  in  1751,  of  Genevese  parents.  At  the 
age  of  20  he  entered  the  army  and  joined  the  British  forces 
in  Am.,  where  in  a  few  yrs.,  through  the  favor  of  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  he  was  appointed  to  the  important  post  of  ad- 
jutant-general, with  the  rank  of  major.  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
being  in  treaty  with  Gen.  Arnold,  the  Amer.  who  commanded 
the  fortress  of  West  Point,  for  the  betrayal  to  the  British  of 
the  fortress  with  its  magazines,  including  the  whole  stock  of 


Scene  of  Andre's  Capture,  near  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

powder  of  the  Amer.  army,  confided  the  conduct  of  the  oo^ 
respondence  on  his  part  to  Major  A.  The  secret  correspond- 
ence was  conducted  by  Arnold  and  A.  under  assumed  names, 
as  if  it  related  to  commercial  affaire ;  and  the  treachery  was  so 
well  concealed  that  the  Americans  had  no  suspicion  whatever 
of  Amold^s  fidelity.  At  last  it  remained  only  to  settle  the 
time  and  means  of  carrying  the  scheme  into  execution,  and 
these  it  was  determined  should  be  settled  in  a  personal  inter- 
view  between  Arnold  and  A.  Various  projects  to  bring 
about  the  interview  having  failed.  A.,  at  last,  on  the  20th  of 
Sept.,  1780,  proceeded  in  a  British  sloop  of  war — ^the  VtUture 
— up  the  Hudson  nearly  to  the  Amer.  lines.  On  the  night  of 
Sept.  21  Arnold  prevailed  on  a  Mr.  Smith,  who  lived  within 
the  Amer.  lines,  to  go  to  the  Vulture  with  a  packet  for  Col. 
Robinson.  Smith  went  and  returned  with  A.,  w^ho  passed  under 
the  assumed  name  of  Andereon.  Arnold  met  him  on  the  shore, 
where  they  conferred  some  time,  after  which  they  went  within 
the  lines  to  Smithes  house,  and  there  spent  the  rest  of 
the  night  and  part  of  the  next  day  arranging  the  details  of 
their  plan  for  the  treacherous  surprisal  of  West  Point  Early 
on  the  morning  of  Sept.  22  a  gun  was  brought  to  bear  on  the 
VtUture  and  obliged  her  to  fall  down  the  river  so  far  that  A. 
could  not  prevail  on  the  boatman  to  take  him  to  her,  and  so 
was  forced  to  make  his  way  by  land  to  the  English  lines  in 
a  disguise  furnished  by  Smith,  and  provided  with  a  pass  from 
the  general.  A.  actually  got  safely  within  sight  of  the  English 
lines,  when  he  was  stopped  and  taken  prisoner  by  three  Amer. 
militia-men,  to  whom,  mistaking  them  for  British,  he  inad- 
vertently revealed  the  fact  that  he  was  a  British  officer.  His 
captora,  on  searching  him,  having  discovered  concealed  in  his 
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Stockings  the  plans  of  West  Point  and  other  papers  connected 
with  the  proposed  treachery  which  he  was  bearing  from  Arnold 
to  Clinton,  carried  him  as  a  spy  to  Col.  Jamieson,  who,  not 
suspecting  any  thing,  was  for  sending  him  on  to  Arnold.  Here 
a  chance  for  escape  opened  for  him,  but  only  for  a  moment. 
He  was  ultimately  sent,  with  the  papers  found  on  his  person, 
to  Gren.  Washington.  Jamieson,  meantime,  having  sent  word 
to  Arnold  of  the  capture  of  A.,  Arnold  fled  to  the  VuUure^ 
and  so  saved  his  life.  A.,  as  a  spy  taken  in  the  act,  was  liable, 
according  to  the  rules  of  war,  to  be  hanged  at  once.  But  con- 
sidering the  rank  of  the  prisoner  and  the  circumstances, 
Washington  resolved  on  referring  the  case  to  a  board  of  gen- 
eral officers  to  report  the  facts,  with  their  opinion  of  the  light 
in  which  the  prisoner  ought  to  be  considered.  The  board 
found  that  he  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  spy  from  the 
enemy,  and  punished  with  death.  Clinton  failed  to  move  the 
Amer.  commander,  and  A.  was  sentenced  to  death.  On  one 
condition  only  would  Washington  spare  him — ^that  the  British 
should  surrender  Arnold.    But  this,  through  a  sense  of  honor, 


Stone  marWng  the  Site  of  Andrews  Execution. 

they  refused  to  do.  A.  suffered  death  by  hanging  at  Tappan, 
in  the  State  of  N.  Y.,  on  the  2d  of  Oct.,  1780,  m  his  29th  yr. 
His  death  every-where  excited  the  deepest  sympathy.  The 
whole  British  army  went  into  mourning  for  him ;  a  monument 
was  erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  in  1821 
his  remains  were  disinterred  at  Tappan  and  conveyed  to  a 
grave  near  his  monument.  A  memorial  monument  to  A.*s 
memory  was  erected  in  the  vicinity  by  Cyrus  W.  Field  in 
1880,  but  was  subsequently  destroyed  by  a  fanatic. 

Andre^flB,  (Jacob,  D.D.,)  Prof,  of  Theology  at  Tubingen 
1562,  and  chief  author  of  the  Formula  CaneordioB  adopted 
by  the  Lutherans  1580;  b.  1528,  d.  1590. 

Andre'flB,  (Johann  Valkntin,)  a  very  original  6er.  thinker 
and  writer,  b.  at  Herrenberg,  near  Tubingen,  1586,  d.  1654, 
at  Stuttgart,  where  he  was  chaplain  to  the  court  He  was 
long  r^arded  as  the  founder,  or  at  least  the  restorer,  of  the 
order  of  the  Rosicrucians ;  but  his  writings  in  favor  of  their 
mysteries  were  intended  as  satires.  That  they  were  ever  un- 
derstood otherwise  is  a  remarkable  evidence  of  the  ignorance 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

Andre'B^  (Lauremtius,)  Chancellor  of  Sweden  1628; 
translated  the  N.  T.  into  Swedish;  b.  1482,  d.  1652. 

Andrea^ni,  (Andrea,)  celebrated  Ital  engraver,  b.  at 
Mantua,  July,  1560,  d.  1628. 

Andreossi,  Coimt,  (ANTOiNf  Francois,)  an  eminent  Fr. 
general  and  statesman,  was  b.  1761  at  Castelnaudaiy,  in 
Languedoc.  He  entered  the  army  as  a  lieutenant  of  artillery 
in  1781,  joined  the  Revolutionists,  rose  rapidly  in  military 
rank,  served  under  Bonaparte  in  Italy  and  Egypt,  accom- 
panied him  on  his  return  from  Egypt  to  France,  and  took 
part  In  the  Revolution  of  the  18th  Brumaire.  He  was  embas- 
sador at  London  and  Gov.  of  Vienna  when  it  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  French,  and  was  for  some  time  embassador  at 
Constantinople,  from  which  he  was  recalled  by  Louis  XVIII. 
on  the  restoration.  After  the  battle  of  Waterloo  he  advocated 
the  recall  of  the  Bourbons ;  but  as  deputy  from  the  Dept.  of 
Aube  he  generally  took  part  with  the  opposition ;  d.  at  Mon- 
Uuban  1828. 

An^drew,  the  first  disciple  of  Christ,  and  afterward  an 
apostle,  was,  like  his  brother  Peter,  a  fisherman.  Previous 
to  his  recognition  of  Christ  as  the  Messiah  he  had  been  num- 
bered among  the  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist.  See  John  i, 
40,  41.  The  career  of  A.  as  an  apostle  after  the  death  of 
Christ  is  unknown.  Tradition  tells  us  that,  after  preaching 
the  Gospel  in  Scythia,  northern  Greece,  and  Epirus,  he  suf- 
fered martyrdom  on  the  cross  at  Patrse  in  Achaia,  62  or  70 
A.D.  A  cross  formed  of  beams  obliquely  placed  is  styled  St. 
A.'s  Cross.  St  A.  is  the  patron  saint  of  Scotland ;  he  is  also 
held  in  great  veneration  in  Russia  as  the  apostle  who,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  first  preached  the  Gospel  in  that  country. 


In  both  countries  there  is  an  order  of  knighthood  named  in 
his  honor. 

An^drew  L,  IL,  and  IIL,  reigned  in  Hungary  from  1046 
to  1801.  A.  II.,  in  1222,  convoked  a  diet  to  which  he  granted 
the  "  Golden  Bull,"  the  Magna  Charta  of  Hungary. 

An^drew,  (Jambs  Osgood,  D.D.,)  b.  in  Ga.  in  1794;  en- 
tered  the  ministry  of  the  M.  £.  Church  in  1812 ;  in  1832  was 
elected  and  ordained  a  bishop  of  that  Church.  His  connec- 
tion by  marriage  with  slavery  (his  wife,  an  estimable  lady, 
being  a  slaveholder)  became  the  occasion  of  the  division  of 
the  M.  E.  Church  in  1844,  and  the  organization  of  the  M.  E. 
Church  South  in  1845.  He  became  bishop  of  the  new  organ- 
ization,  and  continued  so  until  his  death,  in  1871. 

An^drew,  (John  Albion,  LL.D.,)  the  antislavery  and  war 
Gov.  of  Mass.  1860-65.  A.  raised  and  dispatched  five  regi- 
ments within  a  week  after  President  Lincoln's  call  for  troops 
in  1861,  and  rendered  important  service  to  the  Union  cause 
throughout  the  civil  war;  b.  in  Me.  1818,  d.  1867. 

An'drew,  Saint,  the  highest  order  of  merit  in  the  Russian 
Empire,  was  founded  by  Peter  the  Great  in  1698.  It  is 
confined  to  members  of  the  imperial  family,  princes,  generals- 
in-chief,  and  others  of  like  rank.  The  badge  of  Uie  order 
shows  on  the  obverse  a  cross  enamel  in  blue,  bearing  a  figure 
of  the  saint  surmounted  by  a  crown,  and  in  the  four  comers 
of  the  cross  the  letters  S.  A.  P.  R.,  {Sanehu  Andreas  Fo" 
tr<mu8  RiusicB.)  On  the  reverse  is  a  spread  eagle,  with  the 
legend  (in  Russian)  For  Rdigion  and  Loyidty^  and  the  name 
of  the  saint  The  collar  consists  of  St.  Andrew's  crosses 
alternating  with  imperial  crowns. 

An'drew,  Saint,  or  The  Thistle,  a  Scottish  order  of 
knighthood,  named  after  the  patron  saint  of  Scotland.  Nis- 
bit,  with  pardonable  partiality,  prefers  it  to  all  other  orders 
purely  military  "  chiefly  for  the  antiquity  of  it,  which  gives  it 
a  place  and  precedency  over  all  other  orders  now  in  being." 
It  is  frequently  said  to  have  been  recognized  as  an  order  of 
knighthood  in  the  reign  of  James  V.,  and  after  a  period  of 
abeyance  to  have  been  revived  by  James  II.  of  Great  Britain 
1687. 

An^drews,  (Annie  M.,)  an  Amer.  lady  who  received  from 
the  Howard  Association  of  New  York  a  gold  medal  in  acknowU 
edgment  of  her  voluntary  care  of  yellow-fever  patients  at 
Norfolk,  Va.,  in  1855. 

An^drews,  (Charles,)  an  Amer.  jurist,  chief  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State  of  N.  Y. ;  b.  1827. 

An'drews,  (Edward  Gatkr,  D.D.,)  one  of  the  bishops  of 
the  M.  E.  Church,  b.  Aug.  7,  1825,  in  New  Hartford,  N.  Y.; 
united  with  the  Church  at  10  yrs.  of  age;  was  graduated  at 
Wesley  an  University  1847;  entered  the  ministry  in  1848; 
became  teacher  in  1854  ;  Pres.  of  Mansfield  Female  Coll.  in 
1856 ;  Principal  of  Cazenovia  Seminary  in  1856 ;  re-entered 
the  pastorate  in  1864.  In  1872,  while  a  pastor  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  he  was  elected  and  ordained  bishop,  and  under  ar- 
rangement of  episcopal  residences  removed  to  Des  Moines,  la. 
In  1876  he  visited  Europe  and  India,  and  organized  Confer- 
ences in  Sweden,  Norway,  and  South  India,  and  officially 
visited  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  He  subsequently 
removed  to  Washington,  and  in  1888  to  New  York. 

An^drews,  (John,  D.D.,)  a  clergyman  of  the  P.  E.  Church, 
distinguished  as  a  scholar;  b.  in  Md.  1746,  d.  1818.  He  was 
ordained  in  London  1767,  and  after  officiating  for  many  yrs. 
in  Md.  became  successively  head  of  the  Episcopal  Academy 
in  Philadelphia,  Prof,  of  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Provost  in  the 
University  of  Pa. 

An^drews,  (Joseph,)  Amer.  engraver  of  high  reputation ; 
b.  in  Hmgham,  Mass.,  1806,  d.  1873. 

An^dl^ws,  (Lancelot,)  an  eminent  Eng.  prelate,  b.  in 
London  in  1555.  He  attended  the  Hampton  Court  Confer- 
ence as  one  of  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners,  and  took  part 
in  the  translation  of  the  Bible.  The  portion  on  which  he  was 
engaged  was  the  first  12  books  of  the  0.  T.  In  1605  he  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Chichester.  In  1609  he  was  translated 
to  the  see  of  Ely,  and  in  1618  to  Winchester,  where  he  d.  in 
1625.  Bishop  A.  was  the  roost  eminent  of  that  Anglican 
school  in  the  17th  c.  of  which  the  19th  has  seen  a  faint  re- 
vival under  the  name  of  Puseyism.  Its  distinctive  peculiari- 
ties were  high  views  of  ecclesiastical  authority  and  of  the 
efficacy  of  sacraments,  ceremonies,  and  apostolic  succession, 
and  extreme  opposition  to  Puritanism.  In  his  private  life  A. 
was  sineularly  pious,  meek,  and  charitable. 

An^drews,  (Lorin,)  missionary  to  Hawaii ;  founded  the 
Hawaii  Seminary ;  translated  parts  of  the  Bible  into  Hawaiian ; 
b.  hi  Conn.  1795,  d.  1868. 

An'drews,  (Stephen  Pearl,)  an  Amer.  abolitionist  and 
philosopher,  b.  in  Mass.  1812,  d.  1886.    He  was  also  an  ao- 
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complished  linguist,  speaking  several  languages  and  mastering 
the  philology  of  some  80  tongues.  His  acquirements  in  this 
direction  included  Latin,  Greek,  Sanskrit,  Chinese,  and  several 
of  the  Oriental  tongues.  A  system  of  instruction  in  the  French 
language,  compiled  under  his  direction  by  Mr.  Batchelor, 
was  a  standard  text-book  for  many  yrs.  What  he  consid- 
ered the  crowning  work  of  his  life  was  the  creation  of  a  uni- 
versal language  to  replace  the  languages  and  dialects  now 
existing.  Tli^  language  he  called  Alwato.  While  at  work 
on  this  and  his  philosophical  system  he  refused  all  offers  of 
professional  employment,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  only  time 
for  the  studies  which  were  to  him  a  labor  of  duty  as  well  as 
of  love.  He  was  a  prolific  writer,  a  frequent  contributor  to 
magazines,  and  publisher  of  many  pamphlets  touching  upon 
his  favorite  subject  He  was  a  firm  believer  in  Spiritualism, 
and  one  of  the  leaders  among  those  with  whom  it  is  a  re- 
ligious belief. 

An^drews,  (William  D.,)  inventor  of  an  oscillating  en- 
gine and  a  centrifugal  pump ;  b.  in  Mass.  1818. 

An'dria,  a  thriving  dty  of  Italy,  in  the  prov.  of  Bari ; 
pop.  89,498. 

Andrienz,  (Francois  Guillaums  Jean  Stanislaus,)  a 
Fr.  writer  of  comedies,  b.  1759.  In  1798  he  was  elected 
deputy,  Dept.  of  the  Seine,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his 
speeches  on  several  points  of  public  interest.  In  1800  he 
was  made  Sec.,  and  soon  afterward  Pres.,  of  the  Tribunal. 
From  this  post  he  was  removed  by  Bonaparte  in  1802,  and 
afterward  devoted  himself  to  literature.  From  1808  to  1815 
he  held  a  professorship  in  the  Polytechnic  School,  and  in  1814 
he  was  appointed  professor  in  the  Ck)U.  de  France.  Louis 
XVIII.  gave  him  a  place  in  the  Academy  in  1816,  of  which 
he  was  made  perpetual  secretary  in  1829;  d.  1888. 

Androg'yiiO'nB,  a  term  in  Bot.  designating  an  inflores- 
cence which  consists  of  distinct  male  and  female  flowers,  and 
employed  in  zoology  in  reference  to  animals  which  possess  a 
distinct  male  and  i^emale  generative  system  in  the  same  in- 
dividual. 

Androm'ache,  the  wife  of  Hector,  the  daughter  of  King 
Eetion  of  Thebes  in  Cilicia,  is  one  of  the  finest  female  char- 
acters in  Homer^s  IliacL  A.  is  also  the  heroine  of  one  of  the 
tragedies  of  Euripides. 

Androm^eda,  daughter  of  the  Ethiopian  king  Cepheus, 
by  Cassiopeia,  was,  like  her  mother,  remarkably  beautiful. 
When  Cassiopeia,  with  motherly  pride,  boasted  that  her 
daughter  was  more  beautiful  than  the  Nereids,  those  offended 
deities  prayed  Neptune  to  revenge  the  insult  Accordingly, 
the  territory  of  King  Cepheus  was  devastated  by  a  flood,  and 
a  terrible  sea-monster  appeared  whose  wrath,  the  oracle  of 
Amraon  declared,  could  only  be  appeased  by  the  sacrifice  of 
A.  As  A.  was  fastened  to  a  rock,  and  left  as  a  prey  to  the 
monster,  Perseus,  returning  from  his  victorious  battle  with 
Medusa,  saw  the  beautiful  victim,  and  determined  to  rescue 
and  win  her.  Having  slain  the  sea-monster  he  received  A. 
as  his  reward.  Minerva  gave  A.  a  place  among  the  constel- 
lations. 

Androm^eda,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Eri- 
caceasy  distinguished  by  a  6-valved  naked  capsule,  which  splits 
up  through  the  back  of  the  cells ;  anthers  with  two  awns,  and 
a  globose  corolla  with  the  orifice  contracted.  The  species, 
which  are  pretty  numerous,  have  very  much  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  heaths. 

Androm^eda,  the  constellation  A.,  or,  "the  chained 
lady,"  as  she  is  represented  chained  between  two  rocks.  It 
is  situated  between  Catsiopeia^  Perseus^  TMangulum,  Pisces^ 
Pegasw^  and  Lacerta,  Its  bright  star,  AlpkUy  (AlpheraU, 
q.  V.,)  as  indicated  by  the  name,  probably  belonged  origin- 
ally to  Peffosiui. 

Androni^ClU,  the  name  of  three  Byzantine  emperors. — 
A.  I.,  the  son  of  Isaac  Comnenus,  was  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous characters  of  his  age,  which  produced  no  man  more 
brave,  more  profligate,  or  more  perfidious.  His  life  was  full  of 
extraordinary  vicissitudes,  and  at  78  yrs.  of  age  he  was  put 
to  death  by  the  populace,  (1185.)  He  was  the  last  of  the 
Comneni  that  sat  on  the  throne  of  Constantinople ;  but  the 
succeeding  dukes  and  emperors  of  Trebizond  were  descend- 
ants of  his  son  Manuel. — A.  II.,  the  son  of  Michael  Palaeolo- 
gus,  ascended  the  throne  in  1288,  but  after  a  weak  and  in- 
glorious reign  was  driven  from  it  in  1818  by  his  grandson, 
A.  III.,  who,  after  a  reign  equally  inglorious,  d.  in  1341. 
During  these  reigns  province  after  province  was  conquered 
by  the  Turks. 

Androni^CIU — sumamed  Ctrrhestes  from  his  birthplace, 
Cyrrhos  in  Syria — is  said  to  have  erected  the  octagonal  tower 
called  the  Tower  of  the  Winds  at  Athenti,  a  building  of  the 


8d  or  2d  c.  B.C.  It  probably  received  its  name  from  figures 
representing  the  eight  principal  winds,  and  from  a  brazen 
Triton  which  surmounted  it  and  showed  the  direction  of  the 
wind — the  first  known  weather-vane. 

Androni^Ciu  of  Rhodes,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher,  lived 
at  Rome  in  Cicero's  time,  and  employed  himself  in  criticising 
and  explaining  the  works  of  Aristotle,  a  great  number  of 
which  he  was  probably  the  means  of  preserving  to  us.  None 
of  the  writings  of  A.  himself  are  extant ;  the  works  ascribed 
to  him  are  probably  the  productions  of  Andronicus  Callis- 
Tos,  a  learned  Greek  professor  in  Italy  of  the  15th  c. 

An^dros,  an  island  of  the  Greek  Archipelago,  the  most 
northern  of  the  Cyclades,  is  separated  from  Eubcea  by  the 
Doro  Channel;  it  is  6  m.  w.  and  25  m.  1.;  pop.  22,256. 
The  chi^  town,  A.,  is  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  E.  coast ;  pop. 
5,000. 

An^dros,  (Sir  Edmund,)  Colonial  Gov.  of  N.  Y.  1674-82; 
Gov.  of  New  England  1686.  Being  extremely  unpopular,  he 
was  deposed  by  the  people  1689,  and  governed  Va.  1692- 
98;  b.  in  London  1687,  d.  1714. 

Androsoofi^^gin  River,,  an  affluent  of  the  Kennebec 
River,  which  it  enters  4  m.  above  Bath,  Me. ;  1.  145  m. 

Andigar,  a  town  of  Andalusia,  Spain.  The  Convention 
of  Baylen  was  signed  here  July  28,  1808;  pop.  15,865. 

Andnie,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  Dept  of  Gard,  7  m. 
S.-W.  of  Alais ;  pop.  5,808. 

Anega^da,  the  most  northerly  of  the  Lesser  Antilles, 
contains  about  18  sq.  m.,  with  a  scanty  population  of  little 
more  than  200.     It  belongs  to  England. 

Anemom^eter,  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  strength 
and  velocity  of  the  wind.    As.  are  of  varioufl  forms,  and  indi- 


The  Anemometer.— Velocity  of  the  Wind. 

cate  the  force  directly,  as  against  a  plate  compressing  a  spring, 
or  the  velocity,  as  by  the  revolution  of  a  shaft,  6,  carrying 
vanes  or  hemispherical  cups,  a.  Robinson's  hemisphericiu 
cup  A.  has  four  cups  which  revolve  with  a  third  of  the  wind^B 
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velocity,  and  the  mstniment  is  so  constructed  that  500 
revolutions  are  made  while  a  mile  of  wind  passes  over 
it.  The  revolutions  are  registered  by  a  system  of  wheels 
similar  to  those  of  an  ordinary  gas-meter.  Pressure  As. 
are  of  very  great  importance  in  meteorological  observa- 


■^ 


The  Anemometer.— Direction  of  the  Wind. 

tions.  In  Lindas  A.  the  wind,  entering  the  mouth  of  one 
of  two  upright  glass  tubes  connected  below,  depresses  the 
column  of  water  contained  in  the  one  tube  and  raises  pro- 
portionately that  in  the  other.  This  A.  is  convenient  for 
roueh  purposes. 

Anem'^one,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order Ranuncu- 
lacece^  having  an  involucre  of  three  divided  leaves  more  or 
less  remote  from  the  flower,  a  petaloid  calyx,  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  corolla,  and  soft  woolly  achenia,  which 
in  some  species  have  tails.  The  name  is  originally  Greek, 
and  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  word  for  wind,  because 
many  of  the  species  love  very  exposed  situations.  The  spe- 
cies are  numerous,  and  generally  beautiful.  Most  of  them 
flower  early  in  the  spring.  They  are  natives  of  temperate  and 
cold  climates,  chiefly  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  The  garden 
A.  is  a  favorite  florist's  flower ;  the  varieties  are  very  numer- 
ous, and  whole  works  have  been  published  on  them  and  their 
cultivation,  which  is  most  extensively  carried  on  in  Holland, 
and  has  prevailed  from  a  very  early  period.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  all  these  varieties  have  originated  from  two  spe- 
cies, A.  coronaria  and  A,  hortmsia  or  stellaia, 

Anem^one,  Sea,  a  popular  name  of  the  S[)ecies  Actinia 
and  some  other  AetiniadcB.  It  seems  to  have  been  first  ap- 
plied to  them  about  a  century  ago  by  Ellis,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  investigators  of  the  department  of  natural  history 
to  which  they  belong,  who  remarks  that  "  their  tentacles,  be- 
ing disposed  in  regular  circles,  and  tinged  with  a  variety  of 
bright,  lively  colors,  very  nearly  represent  the  beautiful 
petals  of  some  of  our  most  elegantly  fringed  and  radiated 
flowers,  such  as  the  carnation,  marigold,  and  anemone." 


When  m  their  proper  element  and  undisturbed  the  S.  As. 
expand  their  tentacula  and  exhibit  their  beauty.  When 
left  dry  by  the  receding  tide  they  contract  into  a  jelly- 
like mass,  usually  hemispherical  or  conical,  with  a  puckered 
hole  in  the  top.  S.  As.  are  extremely  voracious,  and 
almost  every  observer  has  his  own  anecdotes  to  illustrate  it. 
Dr.  Johnston  relates  one  which  at  the  same  time  remarkably 
illustrates  their  power  of  reproducing  organs  of  their  own  body. 
**  I  had  once  brought  to  me  a  specimen  of  Actinia  crattsi- 
comis  that  might  have  been  originally  two  inches  in  diame- 
ter, and  that  had  somehow  contrived  to  swallow  a  valve  of 
Peeten  maximus  of  the  size  of  an  ordinary  saucer.  The  shell, 
fixed  within  the  stomach,  was  so  placed  as  to  divide  it  com- 
pletely into  two  halves,  so  that  the  body,  stretched  tensely 
over,  had  become  thin  and  flattened  like  a  pancake.  AU 
communication  between  the  inferior  portion  of  the  stomach 
and  the  mouth  was,  of  course,  prevented ;  yet,  instead  of  ema- 
ciating and  dying  of  an  atrophy,  the  animal  had  avaUed  itself 
of  what  undoubtedly  had  been  a  very  untoward  accident  to 
increase  its  enjoyments  and  its  chances  of  double  fare.  A 
new  mouth,  furnished  with  two  rows  of  numerous  tentacula, 
was  opened  up  on  what  had  been  the  base,  and  led  to  the 
under  stomach ;  the  individual  had,  indeed,  become  a  sort  of 
Siamese  twin,  but  with  greater  intimacy  and  extent  in  its 
unions."  As  inmates  of  the  aquarium  S.  As.  are  apt  to  prey 
upon  their  fellow-prisoners. 

Anem^OSCOpe,  a  vane,  a  weather-cock,  or  any  instrument 
which  indicates  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

All-end^  a  maritime  term  relating  to  the  position  of  any 
mast  or  boom  when  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  deck 
or  other  level  from  which  it  springs.  When  a  top-mast  is  in 
its  proper  place  at  the  head  of  the  lower  mast  it  is  said  to  be 
"A." 

An^eroid,  the  name  given  to  a  barometer  invented  by  M. 
Vidi,  of  Paris,  in  which  the  pressure  of  the  air  is  measured 
without  the  use  of  liquid,  as  in  ordinary  instruments. 

An^eurism,  (Gr.  aneurytma,  "  dilatation,")  is  a  pulsating 
tumor  consisting  of  a  sac  or  pouch  into  which  blood  flows 
through  an  opening  in  an  artery.  The  sac  of  an  arterial  A. 
may  be  formed  in  the  first  instance  by  one  or  more  of  the  tu- 
nics of  the  vessel,  generally  the  outer  one,  the  two  inner  hav- 
ing given  way.  This  is  called  a  true  A.,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  false,  in  which  the  sac  is  formed  of  cellular  tissue  con- 
densed by  the  blood  flowing  into  it  after  a  wound  has  been 
inflicted  on  the  artery  from  without.  Should  the  sac  give 
way  and  the  blood  escape  among  the  tissues,  the  A.  is  said 
to  be  diffused.  As.  prove  fatal  by  their  pressure  on  some 
important  part,  or  by  bursting  and  allowing  a  sudden  escape 
of  blood.  They  are  cured  by  the  deposit,  within  the  sac,  of 
fibrin  from  the  blood — a  result  the  surgeon  can  promote  by 
obstructing  the  artery  above  the  A.  by  compression  or  by 
ligature ;  applying  the  latter  close  to  the  sac  if  the  A.  is  of 
the  **  false  "  variety,  but  at  a  distance,  more  or  less  remote, 
if  it  is  the  result  of  disease.  Coagulating  injections,  galvano- 
puncture,  introduction  of  foreign  bodies — such  as  horse-hair, 
fine  wire,  or  carbolized  catgut — and  manipulation  have  also 
had  their  advocates.  Internal  As.  are  treated  by  those  reme- 
dies which  moderate  the  heart's  action,  as  digitalis,  iodide  of 
potash,  etc. 

An^^^ra,  a  large  river  of  Siberia,  tributary  of  the  Yeni- 
sei, 1.  1,000  m. 

An'gel,  an  ancient  Eng.  gold  coin  var^^ing  in  value  from  6«. 
6(f.  to  10«.  It  was  so  called  from  the  figure  of  the  archangel 
Michael  piercing  the  dragon  upon  its  obverse.  As.  continued 
to  be  coined  down  to  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth ;  but 
thev  are  now  prized  by  collectors. 

An^g^l-fish,  {Squatina  Angelus^  a  fish  common  on  the 
S.  coasts  of  the  U.  S.  and  remarkable  for  its  extreme  ugliness. 
On  some  parts  of  the  coast  it  is  called  monk-fah.  It  is  very 
nearly  allied  to  the  sharks,  and  was  included  by  Linnaeus  in 
the  genus  Squalus.  It  is  very  voracious,  preying  chiefly  upon 
fishes.  It  attains  a  1.  of  7  or  8  ft. ;  and  the  body  is  broad  and 
flattened  horizontally.  The  head  is  nearly  round  and  broader 
than  the  body,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  very  distinct 
neck ;  the  mouth  is  extremely  large,  and  at  the  extremity  of 
the  snout ;  the  eyes  are  on  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  and 
are  very  small ;  behind  the  eyes  are  large  spout-holes ;  the 
skin  is  very  rough  and  covered  with  tubercles. 

Ang^l^ica,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Um- 
belli/ercBy  by  some  botanists  divided  into  two:  A.  and  Arch- 
angelica.  The  species  tCre  mostly  herbaceous  and  perennial, 
natives  of  the  temperate  and  colder  regions  of  the  northern 
hemisphere.  They  have  bipinnate  or  tripinnate  leaves.  Wild 
A.  {A.  sylvestris)  is  a  conunon  plant  in  moist  meadows,  by  the 
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Bide  of  brooks,  and  in  woods  iu  Britain  and  throughout  many 
parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  root  is  perennial,  short, 
ringed,  and  branched ;  it  is  white  within,  and  contains  a  yel* 
low,  milky  juice.  _The  stem  is  hollow,  lf-5  ft  h.,  often 
flecked  with  red;  the  umbel  is  convex.  Garden  A.  {A. 
Arehangdica^  or  Arehatigeliea  qfflcinalia)  is  a  biennial  plant, 
becoming  perennia]  when  not  allowed  to  ripen  its  seeds. 

Axi£:e'lio,  or  Desrli  An^^li,  (Pixtro,)  Prof,  of  Belles 
Lettres  at  Pisa  University,  was  an  eminent  Latin  scholar  and 
poet;  b.  1517,  d.  1596. 

An'gel  Island,  in  San  Francisco  Bay,  Calif.,  area  820 
acres.    It  has  extensive  quarries  of  brown  sandstone. 

An'gell,  (Jakes  B.,  LL.D.,)  Amer.  scholar  and  editor,  for 
many  yrs.  Pres.  of  Michigan  University;  appointed  Min- 
ister to  Turkey^  189*7;  b.  1829. 

AnMlo,  Michael.    See  Michael  Angslo. 

An^^ls,  (6r.  ^*mes8engers,")  in  Jewish  and  Christian  the- 
ology a  class  of  superior  spirits  represented  as  the  immedi- 
ate instruments  of  divine  Providence.  As  Scripture  contains 
no  complete  and  systematic  account  of  A.  the  belief  of  the 
Church  respecting  them,  except  in  a  few  points,  has  never 
been  exactly  defined.  It  has  always  been  held  that  A.  and 
human  souls,  notwithstanding  the  high  origin  of  the  latter, 
are  distinct ;  only  Dionysius  Areopagita  and  a  few  modem 
speculators  have  maintained  the  contrary.  Dionysius,  in  his 
Hierarchia  CixleaHs,  divides  A.  into  nine  orders.  Whether 
there  are  not  spirits  superior  both  to  men  and  A.  has  been  a 
disputed  point.  The  names  that  have  all  along  been  in  most 
common  use  are  Michael,  Gabriel,  and  Raphael.  The  crea- 
tion of  the  A.  was  placed  by  the  PUtonizing  Church  fathers 
before  that  of  the  material  world ;  others  assigned  it  to  some 
one  of  the  six  days.  Equally  various  were  the  opinions  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  A.  The  second  synod  of  Nice  (787)  as- 
signed them  a  subtle,  ethereal,  or  fire-like  body ;  the  scholas- 
tics, on  the  other  hand,  and  the  Lateran  Council  of  1216 
maintained  their  inmiateriality ;  while  others,  owing  to  the 
appearing  of  A.  mentioned  in  Scripture,  attributed  to  them 
the  power  of  assuming  momentarily  the  corporeal  form.  The 
poet  Nonnus  (living  in  Egypt  in  the  6th  c.)  is  the  first  to 
speak  of  angels*  wings,  but  the  cherubim  were  represented  by 
the  ancient  Jews  as  winged  figures.  The  belief  in  guardian  A. 
was  common  both  to  heathen  and  Jews,  and  had  been  reduced 
to  system  by  Philo ;  the  doctrine  was  adopted  in  the  Christian 
Church,  and  defended  by  Origen  and  others ;  it  is  founded 
on  Matt,  xvlii,  10,  and  Acts  xii,  15. 

An^gelns  Dom^ini,  a  prayer  to  the  Virgin,  repeated  at 
morning,  noon,  and  sunset. 

An^g^er  is  displeasure  or  vexation  accompanied  by  a  pas- 
sionate desire  to  break  out  in  acts  or  words  of  violence 
against  the  cause  of  the  displeasure,  which  must,  of  course, 
be  a  sentient  being,- capable  of  feeling  the  infliction. 

An^'^ennaiin,  a  Swedish  river  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia ;  1.  250  m. 

An^^ermaimland,  a  division  of  Sweden  now  comprised 
in  Westernorrland,  extends  along  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  and  is 
watered  by  the  river  Angermann.  It  exhibits  great  variety 
of  wild  and  beautiful  landscape — wood,  mount,  stream,  and 
lake.  In  addition,  it  is  one  of  the  best  cultivated  districts  in 
Sweden,  producing  barley,  rye,  and  pease,  and  abounding  in 
excellent  pasturage.  The  river  Angermann  in  its  lower  course 
becomes  navigable  for  the  largest  ships,  and  broadens  out 
into  a  lake  shortly  before  discharging  itself  into  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia.  The  inhabitants  are  reckoned  among  the  most  sub- 
stantial of  the  Swedes,  and  are  favorably  known  for  their  so- 
briety and  industrious  habits,  on  account  of  which  prosperity 
is  general. 

AxLg^'erm&lde,  Prussian  town,  in  the  prov.  of  Branden< 
bui^,  on  Lake  Miinde,  441  ra.  N.-E.  of  Berlin ;  pop.  6,412. 

An^g^ers,  the  anc.  JiUiomagus  or  Andegavum^  formerly 
the  cap.  of  the  Duchy  of  Anjou  and  now  of  the  Fr.  Dept. 
of  Maine-et-Loire,  is  situated  on  the  river  Mayenne,  not  far 
from  its  junction  with  the  Loire.  A.  is  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
and  was  the  seat  of  a  university  founded  in  1246,  instead  of 
which  it  has  now  an  academy  of  the  highest  class.  It  has 
given  birth  to  two  distinguished  men,  Bemier,  the  traveler, 
and  David,  the  sculptor.  It  has  also  a  theological  seminary, 
an  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  a  botanical  garden,  a 
large  picture-gallery,  and  a  public  library  containing  40,000 
volumes.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  castle  of  A.,  built  by  St. 
Louis  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  c,  are  situated  on  a  project- 
ing rock  above  the  river ;  pop.  72,669. 

An^hia^ri,  anc.  Castrum  Angtdare^  a  town  of  central 
Italy.  In  1440  a  battle  was  fought  here  in  which  the  Milanese 
were  defeated  by  the  Florentines;  pop.  of  commune,  6,941. 


An^hie'ra,  de,  (Pibtro  Martire,)  Prior  of  the  Church  of 
Granada  in  Spain  and  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies ; 
sent  by  Ferdinand  on  a  mission  to  Egypt  1501.  A.  was  the 
author  of  a  history  of  the  New  World ;  b.  m  Italy  1455,  d.  1626. 

Ali^^ilbert,  oaiXlt,  confidential  minister  to  Charlemagne, 
and  husband  of  his  daughter  Bertha.  He  wrote  several 
poems,  and  ended  his  days  in  a  monasteir  814. 

An^'na  Pec'toris,  or  Heart-stroke,  is  characterized 
by  intense  pain  and  sense  of  constriction  which  occur  in 
paroxysms  beginning  at  the  breast-bone,  or  deep  in  the  chest, 
and  extend  toward  the  left  shoulder.  The  fits  recur,  and 
the  patient  either  dies  in  one  of  them  or  from  the  effusion  of 
fluid  within  the  chest.  A.  P.  rarely  occurs  before  the  50th 
yr.,  and  is  caused  by  some  defect  in  the  vascular  or  nervous 
supply  of  the  heart  itself ;  but  the  exact  seat  of  the  disease 
has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  and,  indeed,  probably  varies 
with  the  individual.  The  paroxysms  are  induced  by  any  ex- 
cess in  diet,  by  exertion,  as  walking  uphill  or  against  a  bois- 
terous wind,  or  by  mental  emotions.  Treatment  dniing  the 
attnok. — First  allow  the  patient  to  assume  the  most  com- 
fortable position.  If  the  exciting  cause  is  one  that  can  be 
removed  this  should  be  done ;  for  example,  if  the  stomach 
be  full  of  undigested  food,  an  emetic  of  mustard  and  water 
might  be  given  with  advantage,  or  if  flatulence  be  present, 
peppermint,  ether,  or  other  antispasmodics  will  be  use- 
ful. If  cold  has  produced  the  seizure,  the  feet  and  hands 
should  be  immersed  in  hot  water,  hot  bottles  applied  to  the 
surface  of  the  body,  and  poultices  of  linseed  or  mustard,  or 
embrocations  of  chloroform  or  laudanum,  should  be  placed  on 
the  chest  The  internal  administration  of  chloroform  would 
better  be  avoided.  Nitrite  of  amyl,  recommended  by  Dr. 
Lauder  Brunton,  has  been  found  one  of  the  most  efficient 
remedies  employed  hitherta  five  or  six  drops  of  this  drug 
may  be  inhaled  from  a  handkerchief,  and,  if  necessary,  may 
be  repeated.  Nitro-glycerine  (y^  grain  dose)  is  useful,  and 
morphia  may  be  injected  hypodermically.  Pyridine,  (not 
more  than  8  or  4  drops  by  inhalation,)  cyanide  of  zinc, 
methylal,  and  antipyrine  have  been  used  successfully.  Dur- 
ing  the  intervals  avoid  all  causes  likely  to  bring  on  an 
attack,  such  as  mental  excitement,  bodily  exertion,  exposure 
to  cold,  and  the  use  of  indigestible  food  or  heavy  meals. 
The  leading  principle  of  treatment  is  to  remove,  if  possible, 
the  cause,  whether  it  be  organic  heart-disease,  neuralgia, 
gout,  dyspepsia,  debility,  or  plethora ;  to  each  of  such  condi- 
tions must  appropriate  treatment  be  directed.  A  number  of 
specific  remedies  have  been  recommended,  such  as  arsenic, 
iodides,  phosphorus,  iron,  zinc,  etc.  Some  cases  yield  readily, 
while  others  go  on  to  an  unhappy  termination. 

Angiosperm^OlU,  (Gr.  angeion^  "  a  vessel,"  and  aperma, 
"seed,")   a   term   in   Bot.   ap- 
plied to  phanerogamous  plants 
which  have  their  seeds  inclosed 
in  a  pericarp.    This  is  the  case 
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with  the  greater  part  of  phan- 
erogamous plants.  Those  which 
have  the  seeds  naked,  as  the 
Coni/eray  (q.  v.,)  are  called 
ggmnospermaiu.  In  the  Linnsean  system  one  of  the  two  or- 
ders of  the  class  Didynamia  is  called  Angioapermia. 

An'glB,  (Lat.  angidua^  "a  comer,")  means,  in  Geom., 
the  opening  or  inclination  of  two  lines  that  cut  or  meet  one 
another.  If  the  lines  are  straight, 
the  A.  is  rectilinear.  The  magni- 
tude of  an  A.  depends,  not  upon 
the  length  of  the  lines  or  legs, 
but  upon  the  degree  of  their 
opening.  If  the  legs  are  sup- 
posed closed,  like  a  pair  of  compasses,  and  then  gradually 
opened  till  they  come  into  one  straight  line,  they  form  a  series 
of  gradually  increasing  As.;  when  half-way  between  shut 
and  straight  they  contain  a  right  A.  Any  A.  less  than  a  right 


Acute  Angle. 


■\. 


Interior  An^rles. 
agh,bgh,ghc.ghd. 

Exterior  Anirles. 
e  g  Of  e  g  b,  f  h  e,  f  h  d. 


\ 


\ 


Alternate  Anities. 
ehf^hdf,age,gbe. 


A.  is  called  actUe^  and  one  greater  is  called  obtfiae.     As. 
are  measured  by  degrees,  of  which  a  right  A.  contains  90. 
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Fadal  Angles— Europe- 
aD,  African,  Monkey. 


An  A.  formed  between  two  sides  within  any  rectilinear  fig- 
ure, as  a  polygon,  or  between  two  parallel  lines  by  these 
lines  and  another  intersecting  them,  is  called  an  infernal 
or  interior  A.  The  internal  As.  made  by  two  lines  with 
a  third  on  opposite  sides  of  it  are  called  aUemate  As.  If 
the  parallels  A  By  C  D  are  cut  by  the  line  E  F  the  As. 
A  Off,  O  ff  D,BS  tilw  the  As.  B  G  ff,  and  O  H  C,  hlk 
called  alternate  As.  The  Faoial  A.,  on  which  Camper 
founded  a  scheme  for  estimating  the  degrees  of  intel- 
lect and  sagacity  bestowed  by  nature  on  the  several  mem- 
bers of  the  animal  kingdom,  was 
measured  by  him  in  the  following 
way:  One  straight  line  was  drawn 
from  the  ear  to  the  base  of  the  nose, 
and  another  from  the  prominent  cen- 
ter of  the  forehead  to  the  most  ad- 
vancing part  of  the  upper  jaw-bone, 
the  h^  being  viewed  in  profile.  It 
will  be  found  that  the  heads  of  birds 
display  the  smallest  A.,  and  that 
it  always  becomes  of  greater  extent 
in  proportion  as  the  animal  approaches 
most  nearly  to  the  human  figurj. 
Thus  there  is  one  species  of  the  ape 
tribe  in  which  the  head  has  a  facial 
A.  of  42*";  in  another  animal  of 
the  same  family,  which  is  one  of 
those  simice  approaching  most  closely 
to  the  human  figure,  the  facial  A. 
contains  exactly  50*".  Next  to  thid  is 
the  head  of  the  African  Negro,  which, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  KiUmuc,  forms  an  A.  of  70°,  while 
the  A.  discovered  in  the  heads  of  Europeans  contains  80"*. 
On  this  difference  of  lO"*  in  the  facial  A,  the  superior 
beauty  of  the  European  depends ;  while  that  high  character 
of  sublime  beauty  which  is  so  striking  in  some  works  of  an- 
cient statuary — as  in  the  head  of  the  Apollo  and  iti  the 
Medusa — is  given  by  an  A.  which  amounts  to  100°. 

An'g^le,  Dead.  In  Fortification,  where  an  angle  on  the 
wall  is  so  formed  that  a  small  plot  of  ground  in  front  of  it 
can  neither  be  seen  nor  defended  from  the  parapet,  it  is  called 
a  "  D.  A." 

An^gler,  (Lophiiu  pisccUorius^  a  fish  not  uncommon  on 
the  Amer.  coast,  and  some- 
times called  the  Fvihing- 
frog,  sometimes,  from  its 
ugliness  and  voracity,  the 
Sea-devil.  It  usually  at- 
tains the  size  of  8  ft.  in 
L,  sometimes  0  ft.  The 
head  is  enormously  large, 
depressed,  and  spinous ; 
the  mouth  is  of  similar 
proportions,  (whence  the  Scottish  name,  Wide  Oab^  and 
furnished  with  many  sharp  curved  teeth. 

An'g^les,  {Angli,)  a  Ger.  tribe  of  the  race  of  the  Suevi, 
who  seem  originally  to  have  occupied  the  country  lying  on 
the  E.  of  the  Elbe,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Saale  and  the 
Ohre,  and,  moving  N.,  to  have  settled  in  Schleswig,  between 
the  Jutes  and  the  Saxons.  Along  with  the  latter  the  A. 
passed  over  in  great  numbers  to  Britain  during  the  6th  c, 
and  ultimately  established  there  the  A.-S.  kingdoms  of  the 
Heptarchy.  From  them  England  derives  its  name,  (Lat.  Anglia, 
A.-S.,  Engla-land.)  After  these  migrations  from  Schleswig 
the  Danes  from  the  North  entered  the  deserted  districts  and 
mingled  with  the  A.  who  remained  there.  The  German  lan- 
guage and  manners  were  afterward  introduced  by  immigrant 
nobles  from  Holstein,  and  prevailed  among  the  higher 
classes,  but  to  the  time  of  Christian  VI.  the  Danish  was  still 
generally  spoken  by  the  people.  The  district  called  Anffein 
extends  from  the  Schlie  on  the  S.  to  the  Flensburg  Hills  on 
the  N.,  and  contains  about  380  sq.  m.  and  a  pop.  of  about 
60,000. 

An'erlesea,  (Henrt  William  Paget,)  Earl  of  Uxbridge 
and  Marquis  of  A.,  b.  1768,  entered  the  English  army  at  the 
beginning  of  the  French  Revolution  as  Lord  Paget.  From 
1798-94  he  commanded  a  volunteer  corps  in  Flanders, 
and  subsequently  acquired  a  high  requtation  as  a  cavalry 
officer  in  the  Peninsular  War,  especially  during  the  retreat 
under  Cren.  Moore.  At  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  where  he 
commanded  the  British  cavalry,  he  lost  a  leg.  Afterward  he 
took  part  in  the  administration  under  Canning,  and  in  1828 
was  appointed  Lord-Lieut  of  Ireland,  at  a  period  when  that 
x>untry  was  greatly  agitated  on  the  question  of  religious 
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privileges.  He  was  again  appointed  in  1881 ;  but  O'Connell 
had  commenced  his  career  of  agitation,  and  the  marquis  was 
compelled  to  resort  to  severe  coercive  measures,  which  de- 
stroyed the  popularity  he  had  previously  acquired.  He 
founded  the  Irish  Board  of  Education,  which  has  been  of 
immense  service  to  that  nation ;  d.  1864. 

An^g^lesey,  or  An^glesea,  (Sax.  Anfflea'  Ey,  i.  e.,  "the 
Englishman's  island,")  an  island  and  county  of  Wales  on 
the  N.-W.  coast  of  that  principality,  being  separated  from 
the  main-land  by  the  Menai  Strait.  Its  form  is  that  of  an 
irregular  triangle,  the  base  being  next  the  main-land.  Its 
1.  is  about  20  m. ;  w.  about  17;  coast-line,  about  80;  area, 
198,611  acres;  pop.  60,079.  The  climate  is  mild.  The  isl- 
and is  rich  in  minerals ;  the  Parys  and  Mona  copper-mines, 
near  Amlwch,  were  opened  in  1768.  Lead  ore  containing 
much  silver  has  also  been  found.  Communication  with  the 
main-land  is  by  the  Menai  Suspension  Bridge  and  the  Bri- 
tannia Tubular  Bridge.  A.  was  known  to  the  Romans  un- 
der the  name  of  Mona^  and  was  one  of  the  chief  seats  of 
the  druidical  power.  The  island  was  subdued  by  Agricola 
76  A.D.  Egbert  conquered  it  in  the  9th  c;  but  the  native 
princes  afterward  recovered  their  dominion,  establishing  the 
seat  of  government  at  Aberffraw.  It  was  finally  subdued  by 
Edward  I.  The  ancient  remains  consist  chiefly  of  dolmens, 
two  of  which,  side  by  side,  are  in  the  park  of  Plas,  Newydd, 
the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  A.  At  Holyhead  are  the  remains 
of  a  Roman  camp.  The  country  is  divided  into  three  dis- 
tricts, called  cantre/sy  each  sub-divided  into  two  cvjmwda. 
The  market-towns  are  Amlwch,  Beaumaris,  Holyhead,  Llai^ 
gefni,  and  Llanerch-y-medd. 

An^glesite,  rhombic  prisms  of  sulphate  of  lead,  gray, 
white,  or  vellowish,  with  dihedral  terminations. 

An^g^lican  Clmrch,  a  term  employed  to  designate  col- 
lectively those  Churches  which  embrace  the  principles  of  the 
English  Reformation.  The  following  are  the  views  generally 
entertained  by  the  members  of  the  Churches  in  question :  By 
referring  the  A.  C.  to  the  English  Reformation  it  is  not  meant 
that  her  origin  dates  from  that  event,  but  that  her  tenets,  as  she 
now  exists,  are  those  which  the  Reformation  cleared  of  what 
she  holds  to  be  corruptions.  For,  as  the  word  "  church  "  itself 
suggests — being  derived,  like  "  kirk  "  in  Scotland,  from  the 
Greek  adjective  kuriake^  which  means  "  the  Lord's "  (i.  e., 
"house")-— the  origin  of  the  A.  C.  is  to  bt  traced  not  to  a  Roman 
but  to  an  Eastern  source.  She  claims  the  name  of  Catholic, 
which  also  is  from  the  Greek  katholike,  universal,  because 
she  is  united,  in  origin,  in  doctrine,  and  in  form  of  govern- 
ment, with  the  universal  Church  as  it  has  existed,  with  vari- 
ous differences  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  in  all  countries  and 
in  all  ages.  Eusebius  even  asserts  that  some  of  the  apostles 
passed  over  into  Britain.  Tertullian,  who  lived  in  the  2d  c, 
speaks  of  places  in  Britain  which,  though  inaccessible  to  the 
Romans,  were  subject  to  Christ.  At  the  Council  of  Aries, 
814  A.D.,  there  were  three  British  bishops  present,  and  St. 
Alban  suffei-ed  martyrdom  under  Diocletian  about  the  close 
of  the  8d  c,  or  nearly  8  c.  before  the  landing  of  St. 
Augustine  and  his  missionaries,  696  A.D.  Christianity, 
however,  was  driven  by  the  heathen  Saxons  into  the  mount- 
ainous districts  of  Wales;  and  though  Augustine  on  his 
arrival  found  no  less  than  7  bishops  and  1  archbishop  in 
those  parts,  and  though  Bertha,  queen  of  Ethelbert,  was  a 
Christian,  yet  the  whole  Saxon  part  of  the  country  was  in  a 
state  of  heathenism.  The  British  Church  differed  from  the 
Roman  and  other  Western  Churches  as  to  the  form  of  ad- 
ministering baptism  and  the  time  of  keeping  the  festival  of 
Easter,  following  the  customs  of  the  Greek  or  Eastern 
Church  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  close  of  the  7th  c,  under 
Theodore,  that  the  two  Churches  became  united.  In  the 
meantime  the  conversion  of  Britain  was  as  much  due  to  the 
labors  of  St.  Aidan,  the  Scottish  Bishop  of  Lindisfarne  in 
the  North,  and  of  St.  Chad,  the  Saxon  saint,  as  to  the  mission- 
aries of  the  Roman  Church  in  the  South.  From  the  beginning 
of  the  8th  to  the  middle  of  the  16th  c.  the  A.  C.  became  gradu- 
ally, and  at  last  completely,  assimilated  in  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice to  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  well  as  subject  to  her  domina- 
tion ;  and  the  fact  of  her  having  at  length  freed  herself  from 
both  is  in  no  small  degree  due  to  her  having  existed  in  Saxon 
times  in  a  state  of  freedom  and  purity.  It  required  a  strug- 
gle of  nearly  a  c.  to  make  the  British  Church  conform  to  the 
Roman  in  the  matters  of  baptism  and  Easter,  and  it  was 
the  same  spirit  which  offered  a  strenuous,  and  for  some  time 
an  effectual,  resistance  to  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  and  the  claims  of  papal  dominion.  There  were  al- 
ways found  individuals,  some  of  great  eminence,  to  protest 
against  the  former^  while  large  sections  of  the  Church  never 
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ceased  to  protest  against  the  latter.  For  150  yrs.  previous 
to  the  Reformation  the  doctrines  of  Wiclif  were  leaven- 
ing the  body  of  the  A.  C.  The  overthrow  of  the  papal  su- 
premacy was  indeed  effected  by  Henry  VIII.,  but  that  mon- 
arch rather  hindered  than  favored  the  reformation  of  doc- 
trine, as  appeared  from  the  rapid  progress  which  it  made 
when  Edward  VI.  came  to  the  throne.  The  reign  of  Mary 
interposed  a  check  to  further  progress,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth  that  the  principles  of  the  Reformation 
finally  triumphed.  During  the  period  of  more  than  800  yrs. 
preceding  the  Reformation  the  A.  C.  became  completely 
merged  in  the  R.  G.  Church ;  at  the  Reformation  she  may  be 
said  to  have  emerged.  When  Rome,  at  the  Council  of  Trent, 
anathematized  all  who  would  not  receive  her  Articles,  the 
separation  became  final,  and  the  positions  of  the  two 
Churches  with  respect  to  each  other  irreconcilably  hostile. 
The  doctrines  of  the  A.  C.  are  in  the  Book  of  Common 
PrayeTy  which  is  based  upon  the  second  prayer-book  of  Ed- 
ward VI.,  and  was  settled  in  its  present  form  1662  A.D. 
Her  tenets  are  more  legally  defined  in  the  Thirty-nine  Arti- 
cles, which  were  settled  1562  A.D.  She  rejects  tradition  as 
a  rule  of  faith,  though  admitting  it  as  to  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies, and  bases  all  her  teachings  upon  the  books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  rejecting  from  them  as  apocryphal  cer- 
tain ones  which  Rome  receives  as  canonical.  She  recognizes 
only  two  sacraments,  baptism  and  the  Lord^s  Supper ;  denies 
the  doctrines  of  transubstantiatton  and  the  propitiatory  sacri- 
fice of  the  mass  ;  forbids  the  adoration  of  the  Virgin,  saints, 
and  angels,  and  the  reverence  of  relics  and  images ;  and  de- 
nies the  Roman  doctrines  of  purgatory  and  the  spiritual  su- 
premacy of  the  pope.  She  is  episcopal,  and  holds  the  un- 
broken succession  of  her  orders  from  the  apostles  as  one  of 
her  most  esteemed  privileges.  Her  differences  with  the 
Greek  Catholics  are  less  wide  than  with  the  Roman.  From 
the  Lutherans  she  differs  on  the  doctrine  of  consubstantia- 
tion.  From  the  Calvinists  she  differs  radically  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  efficacy  of  Christ^s  death,  they  believing  only  in 
"  particular,"  she  in  "  universal,"  redemption,  (meaning,  of 
course,  not  that  not  all  men  will  actually  be  saved,  but  that 
Christ  died  for  all ;)  nevertheless,  some  of  her  articles,  as 
the  17th,  are  decidedly  Calvinistic.  The  Wesleyan,  Baptist, 
and  the  Independent  denominations  do  not  differ  from  her 
on  what  they  themselves  consider  essential  articles  of  faith, 
but  chiefly  in  matters  of  church  government.  The  A.  C. 
embraces  the  Church  of  England,  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  Ireland,  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland,  all  the 
Colonial  and  the  Araer.  Episcopal  Churches.  All  but  the 
latter  use  the  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  In  Am. 
this  has  been  slightly  altered.  The  Amer.  Church  is  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  offshoots  of  the  A.  It  was  planted  in 
Va.  1607.  ■  (See  Protk.stant  Episcopal  Church.)  The  terms 
Puseyites,  Tractartans,  Ritualists,  and  High  Church  Anglicans, 
are  also  applied  to  those  who  emphasize  apostolic  succession, 
baptismal  regeneration,  the  real  presence  in  the  eucharis^ 
and  the  authority  of  tradition. 

An^g^ling  is  the  art  of  alluring  and  capturing  fish  by 
means  of  a  rod,  line,  and  hook,  the  hook  being  furnished 
with  a  lure  which  is  either  some  object  on  which  the  animals 
naturally  prey  or  a  counterfeit  of  such  an  object.  A.  is  of 
great  antiquity,  as  we  learn  from  mention  being  made  of  it 
by  the  prophet  Isaiah ;  *'  The  fishers  also  shall  mourn,  and 
all  they  that  cast  angle  into  the  brooks,"  (chap,  xix,  8.)  The 
practice  has  continued  through  all  ages.  In  1496  Wynken 
de  Worde  "  emprented  at  Westmestre "  a  "  Treatise  of 
Fysahinge  with  an  angle,  by  Dame  Juliana  Berners  or  Bams." 
Izaak  Walton  in  1658  gave  to  the  world  his  Compleat  An- 
ffler.  FiBhing-Taokle. — The  angler^s  equipment  consists  of 
rod  and  reel,  lines,  hooks,  baits,  flies,  tackle-book,  and  basket ; 
these  should  be  as  simple  as  possible  in  their  construction, 
many  accessories  added  by  the  fishing-tackle  maker  being 
more  ornamental  and  cumbrous  than  really  useful.  Lines 
should  be  long,  smooth,  and  fiexible,  and  of  a  material  not 
easily  injured  by  wet.  The  part  of  the  line  which  is  wound 
upon  the  reel  and  passes  along  the  rod  is  called  the  reel- 
line  ;  that  which  is  attached  to  it  is  called  the  casting-line. 
Hooks  range  from  several  in.  down  to  a  quarter  of  an  in. 
in  I.  Baits  consist  of  any  substance  put  upon  a  hook 
to  act  as  a  lure  to  the  fish ;  and  when  used  the  baited  hook 
is  dropped  into  and  allowed  to  sink  in  the  water,  instead  of 
being  kept  near  the  surface  as  is  the  case  with  flies.  The 
materials,  living  or  dead,  used  for  bait  are  very  numerous, 
the  principal  kinds  being  worms,  caddis-worms,  pastes,  mag- 
gots, minnows  artificial  and  natural,  and  various  kinds  of 
insects.    The  methods  of  using  these  baits  are  extremely 


various,  and  in  many  cases  rather  complicated.  Artifeial 
Flies^  intended  as  they  are  to  bear  something  like  a  resem- 
blance to  the  actual  live  flies,  are  the  most  important  lures 
used  by  the  angler.  The  chief  materials  for  dressing  flies 
are  oocks^  hackles  or  other  feathers,  to  form  wings;  the 
fur  of  a  harems  ear,  mouse,  water-rat,  or  some  other  animal, 
to  form  the  body ;  and  waxed  silk  thread  to  tie  the  whole,  in 
an  artful,  neat  manner,  to  the  shank  of  the  hook. 

An^loma^nia  designates,  among  French  and  Germans, 
a  weak  imitation  of  English  manners,  customs,  etc.,  or  an 
indiscriminate  admiration  of  English  institutions.  In  Ger- 
man  literature  an  A.  was  specially  prevalent  in  the  18th  c, 
when  translations  of  English,  books  became  numerous,  and 
were  read  with  great  admiration.  The  Germans  have 
ascribed  the  sentimental  and  affected  style  of  some  parts  of 
their  literature  to  the  influence  of  the  English  literature  of 
the  last  c.  But  the  A.  was  harmless  in  comparison  with  the 
Gallomania,  or  imitation  of  French  literature  and  customs, 
which  prevailed  in  the  dme  of  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia  and 
was  developed  in  the  writings  of  Wieland.  A  remarkable 
A.  prevailed  in  France  for  some  time  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Revolution.  It  arose  out  of  political  considera- 
tions and  admiration  of  English  free  institutions,  but  ex- 
tended to  trifles  even  of  fashions  and  manners,  and  often  be- 
came very  ridiculous.  Even  the  U.  S.,  of  late  yrs.,  has  not 
been  free  from  a  marked  form  of  A. 

Anglophobia.  In  Am.  this  term  has  been  used  collo- 
quially to  indicate  an  unreasonable  dislike  of  all  things  En- 
glish. Of  late  years  this  prejudice  has  vanished,  and  an 
equally  objectionable  Anglomania  has  taken  its  place.  See 
supra, 

An^^lo-Sazon  lojigpaa^s^  and  Literatnre.  The 
term  A.-S.  is  of  quite  modem  origin,  the  ruling  race  in  En- 
gland before  the  Norman  Conquest  not  knowing  itself  by 
any  other  name  than  ^nglisc,  or  English.  Mr.  Freeman, 
Prof.  Stubbs,  and  other  able  scholars  of  the  present  day 
argue  stoutly  for  a  return  to  the  old  and  true  name,  and  to 
all  appearance  the  abolition  of  **A.-S."  and  the  restora- 
tion of  *'  English  "  is  only  a  question  of  time.  English  is  one 
of  the  Low  German  family  of  Teutonic  languages.  We 
do  not  know  it  in  its  earliest  form.  Some  c.  elapsed  after 
the  invasions  of  the  5th  c.  before  any  literature  was  pro- 
duced or  recorded.  Wessex  English — that  ii«,  the  English  of 
the  court,  of  books,  and  probably  in  great  measure  of  the 
schools — prevailed  in  England  for  more  than  150  yrs.  before 
the  Norman  Conquest,  and  is  substantially  what  we  mean 
when  we  speak  of  the  '*  A.-S."  language ;  Anglian  lived  on 
in  the  mouths  of  the  people,  and  in  later  times  has  n'on  an 
immortal  fame  in  literature  under  the  name  of  Lowland 
Scotch.  The  "runes"  engraved  upon  the  Ruthwell  Cix>ss 
were  long  held  to  be  the  composition  of  Catdmon,  but  their  use 
does  not  necessarily  prove  a  great  antiquity,  and  the  cross 
is  now  held  to  be  of  much  later  date  than  was  once  sup- 
posed. Others  have  assigned  the  inscription  to  Cynewulf^ 
who  belongs  possibly  to  the  8th  c,  but  an  absolute  statement 
of  the  sort  is  impossible.  Later  monuments  of  Northum- 
brian English  are  a  Psalter,  (800  A.D. ;)  the  R^tshworth  Gos- 
pels, (900  A.D. ;)  the  Lindisfame  Ooipels,  (970  A.D.)  But 
the  great  body  of  this  early  literature,  whether  produced  in 
Northumbria,  or  Mercia,  or  Wessex,  has  come  down  to  us 
only  in  the  dialect  of  the  last  of  these  states.  A  good  deal 
of  It  is  poetical.  The  verse  is  alliterative,  as  in  the  Norse 
and  oldest  German  poetry,  and  only  in  some  of  the  later 
poems  do  we  find  a  beginning  of  rhyme.  The  epic  or  narra- 
tive poems  are  remarkable  for  superabundance  of  often- 
recurring  epithets,  bold  metaphors,  and  a  certain  pomp  and 
magnificence  of  style.  Of  the  genuine  heroic  poetry,  how- 
ever, there  are  few  remains,  the  principal  one  being  the 
poem  of  Beowolf  a  work  which  must  have  been  composed 
before  the  Angles  and  Saxons  quitted  their  original  seats  on 
the  Continent.  Other  pieces  produced  in  Germany,  though 
only  surviving  in  an  English  form,  are  the  7Vaveler*s  Sotig 
and  the  Battle  of  Flnsburgh,  The  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity gave  a  religious  character  to  A.-S.  poetry,  and  many 
narrative  poems  are  extant  on  religious  subjects,  some  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  Codex  Oxoniensis.  The  Song  of 
Ccedmony  which  is  preserved  in  Alfred's  translation  of  Bede, 
has  been  edited  by  both  Junius  and  Thorpe,  and  a  metrical 
paraphrase  of  parts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ascribed  to  the 
same  author  has  found  editors.  Ciedmon  is  said  by  Bcde 
to  have  d.  about  680,  so  that  both  of  the  works  in  question 
must  belong  to  the  7th  c.  Two  poems  from  the  Codez  which 
Dr.  Blum  discovered  at  Vercelli  in  1882  have  been  edited 
under  the  title  of  Andreas  und  Eleite,    Among  the  most 
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important  prose  works  must  be  mentioned  the  laws,  civil 
and  ecclesiastical,  from  the  time  of  Ethelbert  of  Kent  to 
that  of  Canute,  of  which  the  best  edition  is  in  Thorpe's 
A  neierU  Lawe  and  IfuiihUes  of  England,  Of  historical  works 
may  be  mentioned  Alfrod^s  translations  of  Orosius  and  Bede, 
and  the  Chronicle  carried  on  by  different  hands  to  1154.  It 
is  in  the  province  of  theology  that  English  literature  before 
the  Ck>nque8t  is  most  rich,  abounding  particularly  in  legends 
and  homilies.  A  collection  of  homilies  made  by  Bishop 
^Ifric  has  been  published  by  the  Elfric  Society.  ^Ifric 
did  much  to  enrich  it  with  translations,  and  began  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible.  He  translated  the  first  7  books,  the  Book 
of  Job,  and  the  apocryphal  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  and  also  a 
fragment  of  a  poem  on  the  history  of  Judith,  of  great  celeb- 
rity. The  Durham  Book,  or  St.  Cuthbert's  Book,  a  very  fa- 
mous  manuscript,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  contains  an 
interlinear  gloss  of  the  gospels  in  the  East-Anglian  dialect, 
the  text  being  probably  of  the  8th  and  the  gloss  of  the  10th 
c.  Alfred  translated  the  work  of  Boethius,  De  Conaolatione 
jPhUoitophuB.  The  opinions  of  Englishmen  before  the  Con- 
quest on  astronomy,  natural  philosophy,  and  medicine  are  ex- 
hibited from  their  works  by  Wright,  in  his  TVeatisea  on  Sci- 
ences written  daring  the  Middle  Agee. 

AB^g^lo-Sax^ons,  the  collective  name  generally  given  by 
historians  to  the  various  Teutonic  or  German  tribes  which 
settled  in  England,  chiefly  in  the  5th  c,  and  founded  the 
kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy.  They  consisted  for  the  most 
part  of  Angles,  Saxons,  and  Jutes.  The  generally  received 
opinion  is  that  the  first  of  these  invaders  made  their  appear- 
ance in  Britain  in  440,  having  Hengist  and  Horsa  as  their 
leaders.  But  under  the  more  searching  scrutiny  of  later 
writers  these  famous  leaders  have  evaporated  into  mythical 
heroes  of  romance,  common  to  most  of  the  Germanic  nations, 
and  though  the  fact  of  a  great  Germanic  invasion  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  5th  c.  is  not  doubted,  it  is  believed  that  this  was 
by  no  means  the  earliest  period  at  which  Germanic  settle- 
ments were  effected  in  England.  Long  previous  to  this 
period  a-  portion  of  the  coast  extending  from  Portsmouth  to 
Wells  in  Norfolk  was  known  as  the  LUtue  Saxonicum;  but 
whether  in  reference  to  Saxons  by  whom  it  was  settled  or  to 
roving  adventurers  of  that  race  by  whom  it  was  ravaged  is 
still  a  subject  of  dispute.  Of  the  three  tribes  mentioned 
above  the  Jutes  are  believed  to  have  been  the  first  comers. 
Their  ori^nal  settlements  were  in  what  is  now  the  duchy  of 
Schlerjwig,  and  the  portions  of  England  of  which  they  pos- 
sessed themselves  were  Kent,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  op- 
posite coast  of  Hampshire.  The  Saxons,  who  were  the  next 
invaders,  settled  chiefly  in  the  southern  and  central  parts  of  En- 
gland— in  Sussex,  Essex,  Middlesex,  the  S.  of  Hertford,  Surrey, 
the  part  of  Hampshire  not  possessed  by  the  Jutes,  Berks, 
Wilts,  Dorset,  Somerset,  Devon,  and  the  portion  of  Cornwall 
which  did  not  remain  in  the  possession  of  its  former  Celtic 
inhabitants.  The  third  tribe,  whose  name  and  nationality 
afterward  prevailed  over  the  others — the  Angles — did  not  ar- 
rive till  a  somewhat  later  period.  Coming,  like  the  Jutes, 
from  the  duchy  of  Schleswig,  a  comer  of  which  is  still  called 
Angeln,  they  made,  from  527-547,  a  succession  of  descents 
on  the  coasts  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  and  latterly,  on  the 
country  to  the  N.  of  the  Humber,  and  the  S.  part  of  Scotland, 
between  the  Tweed  and  the  Forth.  Eventually  the  Angles 
obtained  possession  of  the  whole  of  EngUnd,  except  the  por- 
tions already  mentioned — that  is  to  say,  of  all  the  part  to  the 
N.  of  the  Avon,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Thames  on  the  other 
— Essex,  Middlesex,  and  part  of  Hertford  excepted.  The 
union  of  different  bands  of  these  conquerors  among  them- 
selves, with  their  countrymen  who  had  preceded  them,  and 
with  the  Celtic  population,  which,  though  conquered,  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  was  exterminated,  gave  rise  to  the  so- 
called  Heptarohy — ^the  kingdoms  of  Northumbria,  (originally 
Bemicia  and  Deira,)  Kent,  Sussex,  Wessex,  Essex,  East  An- 
glia,  and  Mercia.  The  various  independent  States  into  which 
England  had  till  then  been  divided  were  united  by  Egbert, 
King  of  Wessex,  in  827,  into  the  one  kingdom  of  England. 
The  royal  family  of  Wessex,  which  was  thus  raised  to  what, 
for  the  first  time,'  probably,  is  entitled  to  be  called  the  kingly 
digmty,  never  again  lost  its  supremacy,  except,  indeed,  dur- 
ing the  Danish  period,  (1017-1042,)  till  the  Norman  Con- 
quest ;  and  to  it  Alfred  the  Great  belonged.  The  English 
Constitution,  the  origin  of  which  is  sometimes  ascribed  to 
Alfred,  (849-901,)  was  not  framed  by  him,  though  he  re- 
stored it  and  improved  it  after  the  deliverance  of  the  country 
from  the  Danes.  It  was  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  other 
Germanic  nations.  At  the  head  of  the  government  was  the 
eyning  or  egng.    The  king  possessed  the  power  of  calling 


together  the  Witenagemdt  and  of  laying  before  them  prop, 
ositions  for  the  public  weal,  but  he  had  not  the  power  of  dis- 
missing the  assembly,  so  that  in  England  from  the  first  the 
real  center  of  power  seems  to  have  been  in  Parliament  The 
person  next  in  rank  to  the  king  was  the  ealdorman.  It  was 
to  this  class  of  oflicials  that  subsequently  the  Danish  title  of 
ceorl^  or  earl,  came  to  be  applied.  While  the  king's  thanes 
were  frequently  ealdormen,  these,  in  their  turn,  had  thanes 
of  a  lower  rank,  who  appear  to  have  been  very  numerous. 
The  whole  class  of  ordinary  freedmen  or  commoners  were 
called  ceorUa^  afterward  churU^  and  were  generally  associated 
under  the  protection  of  some  person  of  rank  and  infiuence. 
The  Britons,  who  retained  some  degree  of  freedom,  consti- 
tuted a  lower  class,  called  teealhaa  or  "  Welsh."  The  num- 
ber of  slaves  (iheowaa)  was  not  very  great,  nor  does  the  char- 
acter of  the  servitude  imposed  on  them  seem,  comparatively 
speaking,  to  have  been  oppressive.  In  important  matters 
the  ealdorman  of  the  shire  could  not  decide  without  the  con- 
currence of  an  assembly  (Scirgemdt^  Assembly  of  the  Shire) 
of  thanes  of  the  shire  and  representatives  of  townships,  which 
met  half  yearly,  and  corresponded  to  the  Wiienagenidt  (As- 
sembly of  the  Wise)  or  Micelgemdt  (Assembly  of  the  Great) 
for  the  whole  kingdom.  Christianity  was  introduced  among 
the  new-comers  in  the  end  of  the  6th  or  beginning  of  the  7th 
c.  by  St.  Augustine,  a  missionary  sent  by  Pope  Gregory  I., 
called  the  Great.  Augustine  became  the  first  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  before  the  close  of  the  7th  c.  the  whole  of 
Engla-land  was  a  Christian  country  under  one  metropolitan. 
Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent,  was  the  first  sovereign  who  era- 
braced  the  Christian  doctrine.  A  Christian  Church,  however, 
already  existed  in  Scotland  and  the  N.  of  England,  and  the. 
influence  of  the  Culdees  long  prevailed  against  the  efforts 
of  the  southern  prelates  to  establish  uniformity  of  worship 
and  complete  conformity  to  Rome.  But  in  truth  the  Engligih 
clergy  in  general  were  not  very  submissive  to  the  authority 
of  the  pope,  who  did  not  succeed  in  reducing  the  land  to  com- 
plete subjection  till  after  a  long  struggle.  St.  Dunstan  gained 
for  them  their  final  victory  in  the  10th  c.  During  the  time 
of  its  comparative  independence  the  English  Church  was  dis- 
tinguished for  the  learning  and  laboriousness  of  its  clergy. 
Bede  is  the  most  eminent  author  whom  it  produced.  Between 
his  time  and  that  of  Alfred  a  very  great  degeneracy  had  taken 
place  both  in  the  learning  and  efficiency  of  the  clergy,  which 
that  active  and  enlightened  sovereign  labored  to  re8tore,  but 
only  with  partial  success.  St.  Boniface  and  many  other  En- 
glish and  Scottish  missionaries  labored  with  success  in  the 
propagation  of  Christianity  in  Germany. 

Angola,  a  name  often  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  West 
African  coast  from  Cape  Lopez  de  Gonsalvo  to  San  Felipe  de 
Benguela,  but  in  a  more  restricted  sense  the  name  of  a  kmg- 
dom  in  Lower  Guinea  dependent  upon  Portugal.  The  natives 
generally  call  it  Donga.  The  interior  is  very  imperfectly 
known  and  the  boundaries  uncertain ;  but  A.  is  supposed  to 
contain  about  8,500,000  inhabitants.  There  is  a  great  abun- 
dance and  variety  of  wild  animals,  and  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers  swarm  with  sharks  and  crocodiles.  The  Portuguese 
discovered  it  in  1486,  and  have  had  settlements  in  it  since 
1488 ;  but  the  number  of  resident  Portuguese  is  very  small, 
and  they  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  a  few  spots — forts 
and  commercial  establishments  called  /Wrox,  or  fairs.  The 
cap.  is  Loando,  or  San  Paulo  de  Loando. 

An^g^n,  a  barbed  spear  used  by  many  early  nations.  The 
staves  were  armed  with  iron,  so  as  to  leave  but  little  of  the 
wood  uncovered  ;  the  head  had  two  barbs.  When  hurled  or 
thrust  at  an  opponent  the  head  of  the  A.  became  fixed  in  the 
flesh  by  means  of  the  barbs. 

An^^ra,  the  Ancyra  of  the  ancients,  cap.  of  the  Turk- 
ish vilayet  of  the  same  name,  in  Asia  Minor,  distant  from 
Constantinople  about  220  m.,  is  said  to  have  been  built 
by  Midas,  the  son  of  the  Phrygian  Gordius;  was  a  flourish- 
ing city  under  the  Persians ;  l)ecame  the  cap.  of  the  Gallic 
Tectosages  who  settled  Asia  Minor  about  277  B.C. ;  was  a 
principal  seat  of  Eastern  trade  under  the  Romans,  and  was 
made  the  capital  of  the  Roman  province  of  Galatia  Prima.  It 
was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  early  Churches  of  Galatia,  and  the 
scene  of  two  Christian  councils  held  respectively  in  314  and 
858.  A  decisive  battle  between  the  Turks  and  Tartars  was 
fought  near  A.  in  1402,  in  which  Timour  defeated  and  took 
prisoner  the  Sultan  Bajazet  I.  A  temple  of  white  marble 
was  erected  by  the  citizens  of  A.  to  the  Emperor  Augustus, 
who  had  greatly  beautified  the  city,  and  his  deeds  were  re- 
corded in  inscription:^  upon  a  number  of  tablets  and  the  col- 
umns of  an  altar.  These  inscriptions,  the  MoiiumerU^im  An- 
cyranumy  discovered  by  Busberg  in  1553,  are  important  for 
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the  elucidation  of  ancient  history.  The  present  A.  is  said  to 
contain  not  more  than  87,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  one  third 
are  Armenians.  It  is  famous  for  its  breed  of  goats,  with 
beautiful  silky  hair  8  in.  1.  Of  this  goat-hair  a  kind 
of  yam  is  made,  known  as  Turkish  yam  or  camel  yam, 
of  which  also  a  manufacture  of  camlets  is  extensively  carried 
on  in  A.  itself.  Of  the  skin  of  the  A.  goat  the  fine  Oriental 
morocco  leather  is  made.  Many  of  the  animals  in  this  region 
are  characterized  by  the  length  and  softness  of  their  hair, 
especially  the  dogs,  rabbits,  cats,  etc.  This  peculiarity  seems 
to  depend  upon  the  climate,  and  soon  disappears  in  Europe. 

An^omow',  or  Ngor^nn,  a  town  of  Bornu,  Central 
Africa ;  pop.  80,000. 

An^^ostn^ra,  or  Angnuta^ra  Bark,  the  aromatic  bitter 
bark  of  certain  trees  of  the  natural  order  RtUnacectj  and  tribe 
CuaparistB,  natives  of  the  tropical  parts  of  S.  Am.  It  derives 
its  name  from  the  town  of  A.,  where  it  is  a  considerable  ar- 
ticle of  commerce.  It  was  first  brought  to  England  in  1 788. 
It  is  used  in  medidne  as  a  remedy  for  weakness  of  digestion, 
diarrhcea,  dysentery,  and  fevers.  It  is  tonic  and  stimulant. 
The  most  important  of  the  trees  producing  it  is  the  Oalipea 
offleinalisy  which  grows  upon  the  mountains  of  Colombia  and 
near  the  Orinoco.  It  is  a  tree  of  12-20  ft.  h.,  and  8-0  ft.  in 
diameter,  having  a  gray  bark,  trifoliate  leaves,  with  oblong 
leaflets  about  10  in.  1.,  which,  when  fresh,  have  the  odor  of 
tobacco,  and  flowers  about  an  in.  U,  in  racemes,  white,  hairy, 
And  fragrant.  The  A.  B.  contains  a  chemical  substance  not 
yet  sufficiently  examined,  called  Arigotiurin,  Cusparin^  or 
Galipeany  to  which  its  medicinal  efficacy  is  ascribed. 

An^^ostn^ra,  or  Cin'dad  Bolivar^,  a  sea-port  town  of 
Venezuela,  on  the  Orinoco,  about  240  m.  from  its  mouths.  It 
is  built  at  a  point  or  pass,  (angostura^)  where  on  both  sides 
the  river  is  narrowed  by  rocks  to  a  w.  of  8,184  ft,  after 
liaving  measured  3  m.  across  at  thrice  the  distance  from  the 
«ea.  The  site  of  A.  is  only  191  ft.  above  the  sea-level — ^an 
elevation  which,  on  the  intermediate  distance  as  above,  yields 
An  average  of  less  than  10  in.  to  the  m.  In  fact,  the  bottom 
of  the  river  in  front  of  the  town  is  lower  than  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  for  even  in  the  lowest  state  of  the  water  it  is  said  to 
be  200  ft.  deep,  with  a  margin  for  floods  to  the  amount  of 
50  or  60  ft.  more.  Under  these  circumstances  the  bed  of 
the  stream  must  be  about  250  ft.  under  the  level  of  the  city, 
or  about  60  ft.  under  the  level  of  the  sea.  When  the  river 
rises  to  its  highest  there  are  portions  of  the  city  inundated, 
«nd  instances  are  believed  to  have  occurred  in  which  careless 
people  were  devoured  by  alligators  in  the  very  streets. 

A]lg01ll^me^  the  cap.  of  the  Dept.  of  Charente  in  France, 
«nd  formerly  of  the  prov.  of  Angoumois.  It  is  situated  6n 
the  Charente,  and  has  narrow  and  crooked  streets,  a  number 
of  paper-mills,  manufactures  of  woolen  stuffs,  linen,  and 
earthen-ware,  etc. ;  pop.  86,690.  It  possesses  a  royal  college, 
«  museum  of  natural  history,  and  several  other  useful  institu- 
tions. In  the  center  of  the  town  stands  the  remnant  of  the 
ancient  castle  of  A.,  in  which  was  born  the  celebrated  Mar- 
guerite of  Navarre,  tlie  authoress  of  the  Heptameron  and  other 
works.  The  R.R.  from  Paris  to  Bordeaux  passes  through  it. 
Much  saffron  and  wine  are  produced  in  the  neighborhood. 

Axl^1ll^me^  Dae  d\  (Louis  Antoine  dr  Bourbon,)  the 
eldest  son  of  Charles  X.  of  France,  'and  Dauphin  during  his 
father^s  reign,  b.  at  Versailles  1775.  He  retired  from  France 
with  his  father  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  and 
spent  some  time  in  military  studies  at  Turin.  In  Aug., 
1792,  he  entered  Germany  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  French 
emigrants ;  but  the  ill  success  of  the  campaign  and  his  own 
unfitness  for  military  command  led  to  his  seeking  tranquillity 
with  his  father  at  Edinburgh.  Till  1814  he  continued  an  exile 
from  France.  On  the  entrance  of  the  allies  into  France  he 
appeared  at  the  British  head-quarters  at  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  and 
thence  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  French  army.  He  entered 
Bordeaux,  and  made  liberal  promises  in  the  name  of  his 
uncle,  Louis  XVIII.,  among  which  was  that  of  complete  re- 
ligious liberty.  He  was  again  in  the  S.  when  Napoleon  re- 
turned from  Elba.  He  was  appointed  lieutenant-general  of  the 
kingdom,  and  hastened  to  oppose  the  emperor,  but  was  soon 
deserted  by  his  troops,  for  some  days  detained  a  prisoner,  and 
Bent  away  to  Barcelona.  After  the  second  restoration  he  was 
sent  by  Louis  XVIII.  to  the  S.  provinces  to  repress  the  po- 
litical and  religious  movements  there ;  and  in  1823  he  led  the 
French  army  into  Spain  to  put  an  end  to  the  Constitution. 
When  the  Revolution  took  place,  in  July,  1830,  he  signed  an 
abdication  in  favor  of  his  nephew  the  Due  de  Bordeaux ;  and 
when  the  Chambers  declared  the  family  of  Charles  X.  to  have 
forfeited  the  throne  he  accompanied  him  into  exile,  to  Holy- 
cood,  to  Prague,  and  to  Gorz,  where  he  d.  1844, 


An^nldme'i  Dachesse  d',  (Maris  Theresk  Char- 
lotte,) the  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.,  b.  at  Versailles  1778, 
early  displayed  much  quickness  of  intelligence  and  energy  of 
character,  with  the  most  tender  sympathy  in  the  distress  of 
others.  Having  passed  through  the  horrors  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  endured  a  long  imprisonment,  she  was  exchanged 
for  some  French  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Austrians,  and 
lived  at  Vienna  till  her  marriage,  in  1799,  with  her  cousin, 
the  Due  d'A.,  whose  subsequent  fortunes  she  shared.  She 
survived  him  7  yrB.,  and  d.  1851. 

An^gra,  the  cap.  of  the  Azores,  a  sea-port  at  the  head 
of  a  deep  bay  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  island  of  Terceira,  is  a 
station  for  ships  between  Portugal  and  Brazil  and  the  East 
Indies,  but  the  harbor  is  very  much  exposed.  It  is  the  seat 
of  the  Portuguese  Gov.-Gen.  of  the  Azores  and  of  the  bishop ; 
is  well  built,  but  dirty ;  strongly  fortified  and  protected  by  a 
citadel  at  the  foot  of  the  Monte  de  Brazil ;  contains  a  mil- 
itary college  and  arsenal,  several  scientific  and  literary  soci- 
eties, a  cathedral,  and  numerous  churches,  and  about  11,070 
inhabitants.  There  is  a  considerable  export  of  wine,  cheese, 
honey,  and  flax.  This  city  furnished  an  asylum  for  the  Por. 
tuguese  regency  from  1880  till  the  taking  of  Oporto,  in  18S3, 
by  Don  P^ro. 

An^gra  Peqne^fia,  a  district  in  Africa,  under  a  German 
protectorate,  and  extending  from  the  Orange  River,  the  N. 
boundary  of  the  British  possessions  at  the  Cape,  to  lat.  26° 
88'  S.  and  inland  80  m.  from  the  coast.  With  the  exception 
of  Walvish  Bay,  the  harbor  of  A.  P.  at  the  mouth  of  Little 
Fish  River  is  the  best  on  the  S.-W.  coast  of  Africa.  The 
district  is  rich  in  copper,  iron,  silver,  and  gold,  and  within  10 
m.  of  the  coast  are  eleven  rich  guano  islands.  See  the  map 
of  Africa, 

An^grit  &  town  of  southem  Italy,  in  the  prov.  of  Salemo^ 
15  m.  N.-W.  of  Salemo ;  pop.  10,»82. 

Ali£^8tr5m,  (Anders  Jons,)  a  Swedish  physicist  and  as- 
tronomer, b.  1814,  d.  1874;  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  Prof, 
of  Physics  in  the  University  of  Upsala,  observer  in  the  ob- 
servatory at  Stockholm,  and  a  member  of  the  principal  scien- 
tific societies  of  northern  and  central  Europe.  He  is  best 
known  for  his  work  on  the  wave-lengths  of  the  lines  of  the 
solar  spectrum,  which  was  an  authority  on  this  subject  from 
the  time  of  its  publication  in  1868  till  very  recently. 

Aii£nul^>  or  Little  Snake,  one  of  the  West  India 
islands,  so  called,  perhaps,  from  its  long,  narrow  figure.  Next 
to  Anegada  it  is  the  most  northerly  of  the  Lesser  Antilles.  It 
belongs  to  Endand.     Its  area  is  86  sq.  m. ;  pop.  3,699. 

Angnul^ula,  minute  worms,  the  best  known  of  which  are 
called  **  vinegar  eels ; "  remarkable  for  tenacity  of  life.  Some 
of  the  species  have  been  known  to  revive  after  being  kept 
dry  for  5  yrs.  They  are  not  very  destructive  or  dangerous, 
though  the  reverse  of  ornamental.  Getting  lodged  in  the 
outer  skin  of  a  mushroom  they  produce  the  blemish  known 
among  practical  horticulturists  as  "  black  spot."  Mushrooms 
affected  with  this  malady  should  not  be  eaten.  At  times  the 
disease  may  also  appear  in  little  streaks  or  irregular  mark- 
ings on  the  cap  of  the  mushroom,  generally  near  the  center ; 
and  in  a  mushroom  bed,  if  one  mushroom  in  a  clump  has  the 
black  spot  every  one  in  the  clump  will  have  it,  but  those 
in  the  next  clump,  8  or  10  in.  distant,  may  be  perfectly 
free  from  it.  The  disease  has  long  been  known.  Ex- 
amining the  black  spots  with  a  sufficient  microscope,  colonies 
of  A.  may  be  detected.  The  only  remedy  thus  far  suggested 
is  to  sprinkle  scalding  water  over  the  entire  surface  of  the 
bed,  especially  the  portion  next  to  the  boxing.  The  scalding 
water  should  be  applied  before  the  buttons  appear,  but  it 
should  not  penetrate  more  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch  below 
the  surface. 

An^nusciola,  (Sofonisba,)  an  eminent  Ital.  painter,  b. 
in  Cremona  1534,  d.  1626.  Vandyke  acknowledged  that  she 
had  helped  him  by  her  views  on  art. 

An'gpdBt  (Rev.  Joseph,  D.D.,)  Scotch  divine ;  one  of  the 
N.  T.  revisers ;  visited  the  U.  S.  as  delegate  to  the  Evan- 
gelical Alliance  1878;  b.  1816. 

An^gns*  (Samuel,)  U.  S.  naval  officer;  served  in  the  War 
of  1812;  b.  in  Philadelphia  1784,  d.  1840. 

An^alt,  one  of  the  oldest  principalities  of  Germany,  and 
now  a  State  of  the  German  Empire,  is  situated  on  the  Elbe, 
the  Mulde,  and  the  Saale.  It  consisted  formerly  of  three 
duchies — A.-Dessau,  A.-Bemburg,  and  A.-K6then.  A.  con- 
tains 906  sq.  m.;  pop.  271,968.  A.  is  almost  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  the  Pmssian  territories,  which  intermix  with  it 
and  divide  it  into  fragments.  Dessau,  Zerbst,  Bernburg,  and 
Kothen  are  the  principal  towns.  The  country  is  level  and 
fertile,  producing  wheat,  flax,  rape-seed,  hops,  and  tobaooa 
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Aniialt-Bemlrare:,  Prince  of,  (Christian,)  a  Ger. 
general;  b.  1568,  d.  1630. 

Anlialt-Dessaa^  Prince  of,  (Leopold,)  commander  of 
Prussian  forced  under  Prince  Eugene  1706 ;  b.  in  Germany 
1676,  d.  1747. 

An^olt,  island  in  the  Cattegat,  belonging  to  Denmark, 
has  a  light-house ;  1.  7  m.,  w.  4  m. ;  pop.  200. 

Anhy'drides,  formerly  known  as  anhydrous  acids,  are 
the  result  of  dehydration  of  acids,  and  represent  in  their 
composition  the  acid  minus  water.  One  of  the  most  eminent 
French  chemists,  Prof.  Wurtz,  lays  down  the  following  gen- 
eral principles :  (1)  The  A.  of  monobasic  acids  {a)  contain  the 
elements  of  two  molecules  of  a  monobasic  acid  minus  one 
molecule  (which  corresponds  with  two  atoms)  of  water ;  (2) 
the  A.  of  bibasic  acids  (b)  contain  the  elements  of  a  molecule 
of  a  bibasic  acid  minits  a  molecule  of  water ;  (3)  ihe  A.  of 
tribasic  acids  (c)  contain  the  elements  of  a  tribasic  acid, 
minus  water.  A.  present  no  uniformity  of  appearance ;  for 
example,  carbonic  anhydride  is  a  gas ;  phosphoric  anhydride 
is  a  white  powder ;  nitric  anhydride  occurs  in  crystals ;  sul- 
phuric anhydride  is  a  ductile  wax-like  substance ;  while  the 
A.  of  the  organic  acids  are  oily  bodies  heavier  than  water. 
An  important  property  of  A.  is  their  convertibility  into  cor- 
responding acids  under  the  influence  of  water. 

Anhy'drite,  a  mineral,  consisting  of  anhydrous  sulphate 
of  lime  with  some  slight  addition  of  sea-salt,  appears  in 
several  varieties  as,  (1)  Granular,  found  in  concretions  with  a 
foliated  structure ;  (2)  fibrous,  easily  broken  with  a  fracture 
in  delicate  parallel  fibers;  (3)  Radiated,  translucent;  (4) 
Sparry,  or  cube  spar ;  (6)  Compact,  of  various  shades,  white, 
blue,  gray,  red.  A.  is  converted  into  gypsum  by  combina- 
tion with  a  certun  proportion  of  water,  and,  where  it  is  found 
in  large  masses,  as  on  the  S.  of  the  Herz  Mountains  near 
Osterode,  the  surface  consists  of  gypsum. 

Anhy^drouB,  is  the  term  applied  to  a  chemical  substance 
free  from  water.  Thus,  ordinary  lime-shell  as  it  comes  from 
the  kiln  is  simply  lime  without  any  water,  and  is  called  A. 
lime;  but  when  water  is  thrown  upon  the  lime-shell  the 
liquid  disappears  by  combination  with  the  lime,  which  very 
oiuch  increases  its  volume  and  becomes  hydrated  lime. 

Anicet-Bonrgeois,  (Augubtb,)  a  famous  Fr.  dramatist ; 
b.  1806.  d.  1871.^ 

Anioro^sis,  (a  priv.,  *<J^,  "  sweat,")  absence  or  want  of 
perspiration. 

An^il,  one  of  the  plants  from  which  indigo  is  obtained,  a 
native  of  Am.,  but  cultivated  in  the  East  Indies. 

An^iline,  An'iline  Corors,  a  product  of  the  distillation 
of  bituminous  coal,  peat,  and  bones,  etc.,  is  chiefly  obtained 
from  coal-tar.  It  was  discovered  in  1826  by  Unverdorben; 
in  1856  Perkin  prepared  from  it  the  beautiful  color  named 
mauve^  and  shortly  afterward  other  colors  equally  brilliant 
were  produced  that  completely  revolutionized  the  dyer's  art. 
A.  now  is  universally  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important 
organic  compounds  yet  discovered.  The  importance  which 
its  manufacture  as  a  dye-stuff  has  acquired  in  the  last  few 
yrs.  led  to  the  study  of  its  physiological,  therapeutical,  and 
toxioological  properties,  and  hence  to  the  hygienic  precau- 
tions which  should  be  adopted  in  its  preparation,  as  well  as 
to  the  influence  which  A.  C.  may  exert  on  those  who  em- 
ploy them  in  dress,  etc.  The  physiologieal  action  of  A.  has 
been  studied  by  nearly  a  dozen  independent  observers,  and 
the  following  are  the  principal  results  at  which  they  have  ar- 
rived :  (a)  When  administered  internally  in  a  moderate  dose 
this  substance  causes  a  considerable  muscular  excitement, 
lasting  for  some  minutes,  and  then  gradually  disappearing. 
When  given  in  a  poisonous  dose  it  causes  an  immediate  flow 
of  viscid  saliva,  from  which  the  animal  tries  to  free  itself  by 
nibbing  its  mouth  on  the  ground;  in  about  10  minutes  it  be- 
comes quiet  and  dull,  and  coldness  supervenes,  which  con- 
tinues and  increases  till  death.  The  other  most  apparent 
symptoms  are  convulsive  spasms,  which  flrst  affect  the  hind 
legs,  but  soon  extend  to  the  other  extremities.  The  eyelids 
are  widely  separated,  while  the  pupils  are  somewhat  con- 
tracted ;  and  the  tumultuous  beating  of  the  heart  and  the 
hurried  respiratory  movements  show  that  the  convulsive  state 
of  the  other  muscles  has  extended  to  those  which  regulate 
the  most  important  vital  functions.  From  10  to  15  drops  of 
A.  will  thus  prove  fatal  to  a  rabbit  or  to  a  dog  of  medium  size. 
(6)  The  effects  produced  on  animals  by  A.  when  inhaled  in  a 
state  of  vapor,  as  well  as  those  of  nitro-benzine,  from  which 
it  is  obtained,  have  been  carefully  studied  by  M.  Bergerow, 
-whose  experiments  were  so  arranged  as  to  imitate  the  con- 
ditions to  which  workmen  are  exposed  in  the  A.  manufac- 
tories.   As  might  be  expected,  the  effects  of  A.  are  slower 


and  less  marked  than  when  the  substance  is  introduced  into 
the  stomach,  but  are  of  the  same  character — the  spinal  cord 
and  muscular  system  being  more  or  less  excited ;  while  the 
vapor  of  nitro-benzine,  which  seems  to  act  primarily  on  the 
brain,  causes  stupor.  On  the  whole,  the  experiments  tended 
to  show  that  A.,  notwithstanding  the  terrible  spasmodic 
symptoms  which  it  excites,  is  less  serious  in  its  consequences 
and  more  transient  in  its  action  than  nitro-benzine. 

An'^imal,  an  organism  having  the  power  of  voluntary  mo- 
tion and  the  faculty  of  digesting  food. 

An^imal  Chem^istry.  The  object  of  researches  into  the 
chemical  nature  of  animal  substances  is  twofold :  First,  to 
classify  the  proximate  or  immediate  component  ingredients 
of  the  animal  body,  study  their  properties,  their  mutual  rela- 
tions and  metamorphoses,  and  the  ultimate  elements  of  which 
they  are  composed ;  second,  to  investigate  the  processes  that 
go  on  during  the  elaboration  and  assimilation  of  new  mate- 
rials, and  tibe  wearing  out  and  excretion  of  old — ^processes 
that,  taken  together,  constitute  nutrition,  or  the  vegetable  side 
of  animal  life.  Without  a  pretty  complete  knowledge  of  the- 
first  part  no  successful  researches  can  be  made  in  the  second  ; 
and  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  great  progress  that  has  been 
made  within  the  last  thirty  yrs.  in  the  knowledge  of  the  chem- 
ical properties  of  the  animal  compounds  containing  nitrogen 
that  we  owe  the  recent  advance  in  our  knowledge  of  the 
chemical  processes  of  life.  That  advance  is  not  the  less  de- 
cided that  we  are  still  far  from  a  complete  understanding  of 
them.  The  general  laws  of  chemistry  are  now  traced  into 
the  province  of  organic  nature  much  further  than  formerly, 
and  the  abrupt  partition  between  the  two  is  removed.  In  the- 
animal  body  two  classes  of  subjects  may  be  distinguished : 
those  that  properly  compose  the  body  and  those  that  are  on 
the  way  either  into  it  or  out  of  it.  The  former,  or  actual 
components  of  the  body,  are,  again,  of  two  kinds  :  (1)  Sub- 
stances  that  compose  the  actual  tissues  of  the  organs,  and  iik 
which  the  vital  functions  seem  properly  to  inhere ;  the  sub- 
stances, namely,  of  muscle,  of  nerve,  of  brain,  of  membranes, 
sinews,  and  the  organic  part  of  the  bones.  All  these  agree- 
in  consisting  chiefly  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxy- 
gen,  with  usually  minute  proportions  of  sulphur  and  phos- 
phorus. But  in  respect  to  their  mode  of  composition  they 
fall  into  two  classes — ^those  that  yield  gelatine  on  boiling  and 
those  that  dp  not.  To  the  former  belong  the  substance  of 
the  cartilages,  bones,  sinews,  and  skin ;  to  the  latter  the  fi- 
brine  of  the  muscles  and  of  the  blood  corpuscles,  the  albumen^ 
of  the  nerves  and  blood,  the  caseine  of  milk,  etc.  These  last 
are  the  so-called  compounds  of  proteine.  In  the  living  tis- 
sues all  these  matters  are  combined  with  about  90  per  cent, 
of  water.  (2)  Besides  the  above,  which  are  the  real  animal- 
ized  or  vital  substances,  the  animal  body  contains  substances- 
which  are  merely  deposited  in  the  interstices  of  the  former 
for  imparting  color,  solidity,  elasticity,  etc.  Of  this  kind  are 
fat,  the  earthy  matter  of  the  bones,  pigment,  etc.  The  sub- 
stances that  are  on  their  way  into  and  out  of  the  body  form, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  contents  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  on 
the  other  those  of  the  organs  of  excretion.  The  vascular  sys- 
tem forms  the  means  of  communication  between  both  and  the- 
substance  of  the  body,  and  the  blood  is  the  carrier  of  all  that 
enters  that  substance  or  leaves  it.  The  matters  prepared  ia 
the  digestive  organs  for  being  taken  up  into  the  blood  either 
enter  the  venous  system  directly  or  get  there  by  first  going^ 
through  the  lymphatic  system.  This  last  contains  a  fluid 
which  is  chemically  very  like  the  blood,  but  colorless — ^the 
chyle,  namely.  This  fluid  and  the  blood  contain  the  so-called 
proteine  compounds  derived  from  the  food,  partly  in  solutioik 
and  partly  solid  in  the  blood  corpuscles.  Arterial  blood  con- 
tains, besides,  all  those  salts  and  others  substances  that  must 
be  supplied  for  the  nourishment  of  the  various  organs.  The 
venous  system  again,  which  brings  back  the  blood  from  the 
different  parts  to  the  central  organs,  is  laden  with  all  the  mat- 
ters that  are  no  longer  of  use,  and  must  therefore  be  carried 
to  the  chief  excretory  organs — the  skin,  liver,  and  kidneys. 
The  dark  color  of  venous  blood  indicates  that  its  component» 
have  undergone  a  change.  But  all  blood  that  is  on  its  way 
both  to  and  from  the  parts  of  the  body  before  it  can  impart 
nourishment  must  pass  through  the  lungs,  an  organ  in  which 
it  is  brought  into  extensive  contact  with  atmospheric  air,  and 
undergoes  a  process  of  oxidation  producing  the  following 
palpable  results :  The  disappearance  of  a  portion  of  the  in- 
haled oxygen  and  the  substitution  of  water  and  carbonic  add 
in  its  place ;  the  transformation  of  the  dark  venous  blood  and 
of  the  chyle  into  red  arterial  blood  ;  lastly,  the  development 
of  heat  Breathing,  then,  contributes  to  nutrition  by  mak- 
ing the  blood  fit  for  that  purpose ;  it  is  an  excretory  procesfl. 
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inasmuch  as  it  bums  out  uselesa  matters  and  separates  them 
in  the  form  of  gases ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  produces  heat, 
without  which  life  could  not  go  on.  Sweat,  urine,  bile,  and 
emanations  from  the  skin  and  lungs  contain  only  products  of 
the  decomposition  of  effete  animal  substances ;  many  of  these 
products  are  highly  interesting  in  a  chemical  point  of  view, 
especially  urea,  uric  acid,  and  bile.  It  is  clear,  then,  that 
oomparati?e  investigation  of  the  blood  in  its  different  states, 
of  the  excretions  and  secretions,  can  alone  give  any  knowledge 
of  the  vegetative  side  of  the  organism ;  and,  accordingly,  this 
kind  of  investigation  has  in  recent  times  become  of  the  high- 
est importance  for  pathology  and  diagnosis. 

Animarcide,  a  term  etymologically  applicable  to  any 
very  small  animal,  and  limited  in  actual  use  to  those  which 
are  microscopical.  As.  exist  in  prodigious  numbers,  and 
of  many  different  kinds,  their  size  being  such  that  mul- 
titudes of  them  find  ample  space  for  all  the  movements  of  an 
active  life  within  a  single  drop  of  water ;  and  they  abound 
almost  wherever  there  is  moisture,  at  least  wherever  oi^ganic 
matter  is  present  The  Motuu  erqntaculua  of  Ehrenberg  is 
only  Y^  P^rt  o^  *•  lio^t  or  Yihnf  P'^^  of  an  in.  in  diam- 
eter. ^^Take  any  drop  of  water  from  the  stagnant  pools 
around  us,**  says  Prof.  Rymer  Jones,  **  from  our  rivers,  from 
our  lakes,  or  from  the  vast  ocean  itself,  and  place  it  under 
the  microscope ;  you  will  find  therein  countless  living  beings 
moving  in  all  directions  with  considerable  swiftness,  appar- 
ently gifted  with  sagacity,  for  they  readily  elude  each  other 
in  the  active  dance  they  keep  up.  .  .  .  Increase  the  power  of 
your  glasses,  and  you  will  soon  perceive,  inhabiting  the  same 
drop,  other  animals,  compared  to  which  the  former  were  ele- 
phantine in  their  dimensions,  equally  vivacious  and  equally 
gifted.  Exhaust  the  art  of  the  optician,  strain  your  eyes  to 
&ie  utmost,  until  the  aching  sense  refuses  to  perceive  the  little 
quivering  movement  that  indicates  the  presence  of  life,  and 
you  will  find  that  you  have  not  exhausted  Nature  in  the  de- 
scending scale.** 

An^imal  Heat  is  that  generated  in  animal  bodies  by  cer- 
tain of  the  changes  constantly  taking  place  within  them.  A 
certain  amount  of  heat  is  necessary  to  the  proper  perform- 
ance of  the  functions  of  the  body,  and  any  material  increase 
or  decrease  of  it  from  the  healthy  standard  endangers  life. 
The  air  and  other  objects  surrounding  the  body,  being  in  al- 
most all  cases  colder  than  it,  are  constantly  stealing  part  of 
its  warmth ;  but  within  the  system  there  are  processes  inces- 
santly going  on  which  produce  more  heat  When  the  heat  thus 
generated  is  not  dissipated  fast  enough,  so  that  the  body 
tends  to  become  warmer  than  the  due  degree,  the  accumula- 
tion finds  vent  in  perspiration,  the  evaporation  of  which  car- 
ries off  the  excess.  The  power  of  producing  heat  is  in  rela- 
tion to  the  climate  in  which  the  animal  is  accustomed  to  live. 
It  is  weaker  in  warm  climates  than  in  cold,  and  consequently 
when  an  animal  is  removed  from  a  warm  to  a  cold  climate  it 
frequently  pines  and  dies.  In  most  fish  and  reptiles,  com- 
monly termed  ^*  cold-blooded  animals,**  the  temperature  differs 
but  little  from  that  of  the  water  or  air  in  which  they  live ; 
the  same  is  the  case  with  hibernating  animals  during  the 
latter  part  of  their  torpid  condition.  Man  has  the  power,  to 
a  greater  degree  than  other  warm-blooded  animals,  of  adapt- 
ing himself  to  changes  of  surrounding  temperature.  His 
average  standard  of  heat  is  about  98.4°  Fahr.,  varying  with  cir- 
cumstances, being  slightly  higher  after  exercise  or  a  hearty 
meal,  and  at  noonday  than  at  midnight.  It  also  varies  in  dis- 
eased conditions  of  the  body,  rising  to  106°  in  a  fever  and 
falling  as  low  as  77°  in  cholera.  Throughout  the  animal 
kingdom  the  power  of  generating  heat  bears  a  close  relation 
to  the  activity  or  sluggishness  of  the  animal.  The  sources  of 
A.  H.  in  the  living  body  are  the  chemical  or  physical  changes 
continually  taking  place. 

An'imal  Ku^dom.  According  to  a  very  old  classifica- 
tion all  bodies  are  divided  into  three  great  kingdoms — the  min- 
eral, the  vegetable,  and  the  animal.  Animals  and  vegetables 
are  again  classed  together  as  organic^  in  opposition  to  miner- 
als, which  are  inorganic.  Mineral  bodies  are  masses  of  mat- 
ter without  intenuu  movement,  increasing  by  additions  from 
without,  having,  with  the  exception  of  crystals,  no  determi- 
nate form  or  size,  homogeneous  throughout,  and  without  rela- 
tion of  one  part  to  another.  Animals  and  plants,  on  the  con- 
trary, exist  as  individual  beings,  consisting  of  various  organs. 
Their  existence  has  a  beginning  and  an  end,  and  at  their 
death  they  are  replaced  by  other  similar  beings  developed  out 
of  them.  The  distinction  between  animals  and  plants  strikes 
us  at  once  in  the  higher  classes;  but  among  the  lower  organ- 
isms there  are  beings  which  have  at  times  been  classed  among 
animals,  at  times  among  plants.    The  marks  of  animality 


which,  with  very  few  exceptions,  have  as  yet  been  found  to 
exist  in  all  animals  are  spontaneous  motion,  the  existence  of 
a  special  digesting  apparatus,  and  sensation  by  means  of 
nerves.  Propagation  or  reproduction  takes  place  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways :  among  the  lowest  form,  by  division,  gem- 
mation or  budding,  and  cell  germs ;  among  the  more  perfect, 
by  generation  between  two  individuals  of  different  sex.  Of 
the  two  sexes,  the  male  is  generally  distinguished  by  superior 
size  and  strength,  more  brilliant  coloring,  larger  appendages, 
and  often  stronger  voice.  Besides  male  and  female,  there 
are  among  some  animals  (bees  and  ants)  neuters.  In  some 
of  the  lower  kinds  the  individuals  are  hermaphrodite.  All 
animals  develop  gradually,  and  most  of  them  go  through  one 
or  more  changes  of  form,  or  metamorphoses.  Most  animals 
give  more  or  less  strong  indications  of  mind.  In  those  high 
in  the  scale  this  mental  life  rises  to  intellect  capable  of  culti- 
vation, while  in  the  lower  classes  it  appears  as  intellect  con- 
fined to  a  few  operations.  The  impressions  from  without  are 
received  immediately  by  the  organs  of  sense,  which  become 
more  numerous  and  complex  the  higher  the  animal  stands  in 
the  scale ;  among  the  highest  five  senses  are  usually  distin- 
guished, which  are  variously  developed  in  different  species — 
in  none  so  harmoniously  as  in  man.  Nocturnal  sleep,  being 
the  means  of  gathering  strength  for  the  activity  of  the  wak- 
ing hours,  stands  in  intimate  relation  to  that  activity,  and 
therefore  is  wanting  in  beings  low  in  the  scale.  Winter 
sleep,  or  hibernation,  serves  many  animals  instead  of  migra- 
tion to  enable  them  to  outlive  the  cold  and  hunger  of  a  winter. 
Analogous  is  the  summer  sleep  of  serpents  and  crocodiles, 
which  lie  buried  in  the  dry  mud  during  the  summer  droughts 
of  the  tropics.  Of  the  other  vital  manifestations  of  animals 
may  be  mentioned  the  faculty  of  voluntarily  giving  lights 
(glow-worm,  medusae,)  and  that  of  developing  deetrieitg^  both 
possessed  only  by  a  few ;  also  voice,  belonging  almost  exclu- 
sively to  vertebrate  animals,  and  of  them  chiefly  to  the 
warm-blooded.  Apart  from  the  transforming  and  modifying 
influence  of  man,  the  animals  and  plants  of  a  district — ^its 
fauna  and  Jhra — give  it  life  and  character.  To  man  himself 
animals  stand  in  a  variety  of  relations  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance. Some  are  directly  useful  to  him  for  labor,  food,  the 
chase,  etc.;  others  hurtful  as  destroyers  of  vegetation,  as 
beasts  of  prey,  as  vermin,  or  by  their  poisons.  The  numbei 
of  known  species  of  animals  amounts  at  present  to  about 
180,000.  To  describe  and  classify  these  on  scientific  princi- 
ples is  the  object  of  Zoology  (q.  v.) 

An'imal  Mac^^netiam,  or  Mes'meriflm,  is  a  supposed 
influence  or  emanation  by  means  of  which  one  person  can  act 
upon  another,  producing  wonderful  effects  upon  his  body  and 
controlling  his  actions  and  thoughts.  It  was  fancied  to  have 
some  analogy  to  the  magnetism  of  the  loadstone,  and  hence 
its  name.  Electro-biologf,  Odylism,  Table-turning,  Spirit- 
rapping,  Table-talking,  Spiritualism  have  been  class^  as  only 
modifications  of  the  same  phenomena.  The  art  of  inducing 
the  magnetic  state,  as  practiced  by  its  discoverer,  Mesmer,  in- 
volved the  use  of  apparatus — the  baqvet  or  magnetic  tub, 
iron  rods,  etc.;  but  the  more  common  means  have  been ^mum* 
made  by  the  hands  of  the  magnetizer  from  the  head  of  the 
*^  subject  *'  or  patient  downward,  or  simply  making  him  fix 
his  eyes  on  the  operator.  He  then  genendly  feels  a  creeping 
sensation  stealing  over  the  surface,  and  shortly  falls  into  the 
mesmeric  sleep — ^a  state  more  or  less  resembling  somnambu- 
lism. About  one  person  in  ten  is  found  capable  of  being  af- 
fected, to  a  greater  or  less  extent  While  in  this  state  every 
thought,  sensation,  and  movement  of  the  subject  obeys  the 
behest  of  the  mesmerizer.  According  to  the  mesmeric 
theory,  the  nervous  energy  of  the  operator  has  overpowered 
that  of  the  subject,  as  a  powerful  magnet  does  a  weak  one, 
and  the  two  are  en  rapport,  as  it  is  termed.  In  some  cases 
the  mesmeric  trance  assumes  the  form  of  clairvoyanee.  It 
has  been  clearly  established,  however,  that  the  notion  of  a 
force  of  any  kind  whatever  proceeding  in  such  cases  from  a 
magnetizing  apparatus  is  a  delusion.  The  effects,  whatever 
thev  are,  must  have  their  cause  somewhere  else.  The  first 
to  give  a  really  scientific  direction  to  the  investigation  of  ap- 
pearances of  this  class  was  Mr.  firaid,  a  surgeon  in  Man- 
chester, who  detaches  them  altogether  from  the  semblance 
of  power  exerted  by  one  individual  over  another,  and  traces 
the  whole  to  the  brain  of  the  subject  acted  on  by  suggettum^ 
a  principle  long  known  to  psychologists,  though  never  made 
so  prominent  as  it  ought  to  be.  In  dreaming  and  somnam- 
bulism the  will  and  judgment  seem  completely  suspended ; 
and  under  its  internal  suggestions  the  mind  becomes  a  mere 
automaton,  while  external  suggestions,  if  they  act  at  all,  act 
as  upon  a  machine.    These  are  well-known  facts  of  the 
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human  constitution,  and  independent  of  mesmerism,  though 
their  bearing  upon  it  is  obvious.  Another  fact  of  like  bear- 
ing is  the  ^ect  of  concentrated  attention  on  any  object  of 
thought  of  intensifying  the  impression  received.  This  may 
proceed  so  far  in  morbid  states  of  the  nervous  system  that  an 
idea  or  revived  sensation  assumes  the  vividness  of  a  present 
impression,  and  overpowers  the  evidence  of  the  senses. 
Ideas  thus  become  dominant^  overriding  the  impressions  of 
the  outer  world,  and  carrying  themselves  out  into  action  in- 
dependently of  the  will,  and  even  mthoul  the  conseiottmeas  of 
the  individual.  These  dominant  ideas  play  a  greater  part  in 
human  actions  and  beliefs  than  most  are  aware  of.  **  Ex- 
pectant attention  ^  acts  powerfully  on  the  bodily  Y)rgans,  and 
often  makes  the  individual  see  and  hear  what  he  expects  to 
see  and  hear,  and,  without  his  consciousness,  move  his  mus- 
cles to  bring  it  about  These  principles  enable  us  to  bring 
together  and  explain  a  whole  class  of  phenomena :  reverie, 
dreaming,  somnambulism,  the  inspiration  of  the  Delphic 
priestess,  belief  in  witchcraft,  possession,  and  mania,  indi- 
vidual and  epidemic.  And  it  is  now  held  that  the  manifes- 
tations of  mesmerism,  electro-biology,  etc.,  belong  to  the  same 
class,  and  are  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  way.  The 
mesmeric  state  is  produced  by  a  steady  gaze  at  some  fixed 
object.  There  is  no  peculiar  virtue  in  the  eyes  of  the  mes- 
merist or  in  a  metallio  disk,  for  a  spot  on  the  wall  will  pro- 
duce the  effect  The  thing  requisite  is  a  monotonous  and 
sustained  concentration  of  the  subjeot^a  will,  producing  weari- 
ness and  vacancy  of  mind ;  and  this  resembles  the  condition 
that  induces  reverie  and  sleep,  and  leaves  the  mind  open  to 
any  suggestion,  and  at  the  command  of  any  idea  that  may  be 
made  to  possess  him.  But  that  he  is  governed  by  hU  own 
ideasy  and  not  by  the  vrill  of  the  mesmerizer,  is  clear.  Jio 
wish  of  the  mesmerizer^  or  of  any  penon^  woe  ever  knoion  to 
affect  the  ^  tubject  '*  utUH  U  was  eonveyea  to  him  btf  voice  or 
otherwiee  ;  wldle  an  idea  suggested  by  putting  his  body  in  a 
certain  posture,  or  by  an  accidental  touch,  has  the  same 
effect  as  a  command.  If  he  seems  more  subject  to  the  will 
of  the  mesmerizer  than  of  any  one  else,  it  is  because  he  was 
previously  impressed  with  that  idea,  and  is,  therefore,  more 
awake  to  his  suggestions.  It  is  thus  that  the  operator  is 
abb  to  play  uponhim  as  an  instrument ;  to  make  him  taste, 
feel,  think,  and  act,  and  lose  and  recover  memory,  the  power 
over  his  limbs,  or  even  his  own  identity,  as  the  operator  dic- 
tates. We  must  content  ourselves  with  thus  indicating  the 
principle  of  explanation,  leaving  to  the  reader  to  apply  it  in 
detail.  The  manifestations  connected  with  table-turning, 
such  of  them  as  are  genuine,  are  explained  by  the  operation 
of  expectant  atterUton.  A  number  of  individuals  sit  around  a 
table,  with  their  hands  resting  on  it,  having  the  idea  in  their 
minds  that  it  will  or  may  move,  the  direction  of  the  expected 
movement  being  also  agreed  upon.  Accordingly,  if  none  of 
the  party  are  very  skeptical  it  generally  does  move  after  a 
time,  all  declaring,  and  in  perfect  good  faith,  that  they  did 
not  press.  And  yet  it  has  been  proved  by  a  contrivance  of 
Faraday  that  there  always  is  pressure,  though  without  the 
will  or  consciousness  of  the  performers ;  and  this  is  only  what 
is  to  be  looked  for  from  the  involuntary  effects  of  a  dominant 
idea.  This  explanation  does  not  suffice  for  many  of  the  won- 
ders related  by  believers  to  have  happened.  But  all  such 
wonderful  stories  are  to  be  received  with  suspicion,  and 
that  without  accusing  the  relators  of  bad  faith.  In  spirit- 
rapping  a  ^'  medium "  puts,  somehow,  the  questioner  into 
communication  with  any  departed  spirit  he  may  wish  to  con- 
sult, and  the  answer  is  given  by  raps  supposed  to  be  made 
by  the  spirit  The  questioner  runs  a  pencil  over  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  and  the  raps  are  given  as  the  pencil  comes 
to  the  successive  letters  forming  the  words  of  the  answer. 
Many  of  the  *'  media  '*  in  this  species  of  **  spiritual  ^'  mani- 
festation have  been  proved  to  be  impostors,  though  it  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  that  they  are  so  in  all  ca^es ;  they  may 
be  imposing  upon  themselves  as  witches  did  of  oldl  There  is 
no  doubt,  however,  that  the  wonderful  revelations  they  some- 
times made  of  things  known  only  to  the  questioner  arose  from 
involuntary  indications  made  by  the  latter— by  his  pausing, 
without  kn<'wing  it,  at  the  letters  of  the  expected  answer.  A 
variation  on  the  mode  of  communicating  with  the  world  of  spir- 
its consists  in  putting  the  questions  to  a  table,  which  Is  manipu- 
lated as  in  table-turning,  and  ffives  its  answers  by  rapping 
with  one  of  its  feet,  or  by  rocking,  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 
The  agency  of  the  expectant  ideas  of  the  performers  in  these 
cases  is  apparent  in  their  own  narratives.  Would  it  not 
otherwise  be  strange  that  spirits  should  reveal  heaven  to  Rob- 
ert Owen  as  organized  on  his  own  social  theory,  while  a  Prot- 
estant clergyman  finds  the  world  of  spirits  pervaded  by  a  hor- 


ror of  the  pope,  and  to  pious  Presbyterians  every  revelation 
regarding  it  is  completely  in  accordance  with  Calvinistie 
theology  ?  Such  are  the  views  of  those  who,  in  regard  to  this 
matter,  may  be  denominated  the  "  rationalist "  party.  But 
there  is  a  large  class  of  intelligent  persons  who  hold  the 
explanations  above  given  to  be  insufficient  After  making 
every  allowance  for  deception,  whether  intentional  or  unin- 
tentional, they  find  many  undoubted  facts  remaimng  which 
are  quite  beyond  the  scope  of  suggestion,  dominant  ideas,  or 
any  other  of  the  usually  received  theories  physical  or  psycho- 
logical Phenomena  of  the  character  in  question  are,  there- 
fore, still  the  subject  of  earnest  investigation  on  the  part  of 
many  both  in  Am.  and  Great  Britain. 

Animals,  Craelty  to.  England  has  the  honor  of  first 
making  this  a  distinct  subject  of  public  attention  by  the  for- 
mation of  societies  for  its  prevention,  and  by  legislative  enact- 
ments making  it  punishable.  The  movement  has  since  ex- 
tended into  France,  Germany,  and  Am.  The  efforts  of 
Henry  Bergh,  of  New  York  city,  in  behalf  of  suffering  brutes 
for  many  yrs.  arrested  the  attention  and  elicited  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  better  classes  throughout  the  U.  S.  The  society 
founded  by  him  in  New  York,  named  the  ^  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,"  has  become  the  parent  of 
similar  societies  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union.  In 
all  nations  outside  the  pale  of  Christendom  C.  to  A.  has  been 
practiced  without  restraint.  The  most  popular  amusements 
of  the  ancient  Romans  and  the  great  Oriental  empires  were 
indulged  in  at  the  expense  of  the  most  intense  suffering  on 
the  part  of  the  lower  races.  And  in  those  parts  of  Europe 
where  buU-fighting  and  kindred  sports  are  still  practiced  they 
are  traceable  to  the  influence  of  the  old  pagan  and  Moham- 
medan  institutions. 

An'imals,  Worship  o£  The  practice  of  worshiping  ani- 
mals, as  well  as  certain  plants  and  stones,  prevailed  among  many 
of  the  nations  of  antiquity,  and  is  still  common  among  barba- 
rous tribes.  That  animals  should  be  held  sacred  and  receive 
worship  need  excite  no  surprise  when  we  bear  in  mind  the 
origin  of  polytheistic  worship  generally.  They  are  manifesta- 
tions of  power;  mysterious,  too,  because  actuated  by  impulses 
differing  from  those  of  man ;  and  often,  by  their  greater  acute- 
ness  of  sense  and  more  unerring  instincts,  seeming  to  possess 
superhuman  knowledge.  Besides  this  general  ground,  various 
animals  have  been  associated  with  the  gods  as  emblems  and  in 
other  ways.  But  a  more  important  source  of  the  superstitious 
regard  bestowed  on  animals  is  the  belief  that  gods  and  spirits 
in  general  oftes.  take  the  form  of  animals,  either  temporarily 
or  as  a  permanent  abode.  The  doctrine  of  the  transmigra- 
tion of  souls  is  not  confined  to  India.  Kindred  notions^ 
though  not  perhaps  reduced  to  system  and  formally  enund* 
ated,  are  all  but  universal ;  they  seem  as  indigenous  in  the 
heart  of  Africa  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  It  was  as  a 
manifestation  of  the  soul  of  Osiris — originally,  like  all  the 
other  Egyptian  deities,  a  sun-god — that  the  sacred  bull  Apis 
was  worshiped  in  ancient  Egypt. 

An'ima  Mim^di  literally  signifies  the  soul  of  the  world. 
The  doctrine  contained  in  this  phrase  was  a  favorite  one  with 
the  early  philosophers,  who  conceived  that  there  resided  in 
nature  a  force  immaterial,  yet  not  intelligential,  which  was 
the  source  of  all  physical  and  sentient  life.  Plato  held  it 
impossible  for  pure  spirit-^the  atmosphere  in  which  alone 
eternal  and  arehetypal  ideas  could  exist — ^to  bear  any  rela* 
tion  whatever  to  matter,  and  he  therefore  supposed  the  latter 
to  be  operated  upon  by  an  inferior  agency,  the  A.  M.  In  the 
system  of  the  Stoics  the  A.  M.  was  conceived  to  be  the  sole 
vital  force  in  the  universe;  it  usurped  the  office  of  pure 
spirit,  and  the  doctrine  became  indistinguishable  from  pan- 
theism. 

An'ime,  a  resin  exuding  from  the  trunk  of  the  Hymenoea 
Courbarilf  a  large  tree  of  the  natural  order  Ze^^timinoHce^  sub* 
order  Ceeealpinecey  a  native  of  New  Spain  and  Brazil.  It 
somewhat  resembles  copal,  but  is  more  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol  The  name  A.,  or  Gum  A.,  is,  however,  also  gener- 
ally given  to  a  resin  called  in  India  copal,  the  produce  of 
Valeria  IndieOy  a  tree  of  the  natural  order  Dipter€ice€e ; 
while  the  copal  of  Madagascar  is  produced  by  Hymenata  ver- 
rucoMj  and  that  of  Brazil  in  great  part  by  several  species  of 
Hymenaa^  a  tree  of  which  genus  is  also  r^arded  as  the 
probable  source  of  the  copal  of  Mexica 

A'xiio,  the  ancient  name  of  the  ItaL  river  now  called  the 
Teverone ;  1.  55  m. 

An'ise,  (PimpineUa  Aniaum^  an  annual  plant  of  the 
natural  order  UmbdliferiB,  The  genus  PimpineUa  has  com- 
pound umbles,  usually  without  involucres.  Two  species  are 
natives  of  Britain ;  they  are  commonly  known  by  the  name 
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of  Buraet  saxifrage,  and  have  no  properties  of  importance. 
A.  is  a  native  of  Egypt.  It  is  an  annual  plant ;  the  stem  is 
l^  to  2  ft  h.,  dividing  into  several  slender  branches ;  the 
lower  leaves  roundish-heart-shaped,  divided  into  3  lobes,  and 
deeply  cut ;  those  of  the  stem  pinnate,  with  wedge-shaped 
leaflets.  The  umbels  are  Urge  and  loose,  with  yellowish- 
white  flowers.  It  is  much  cultivated  in  Egypt,  Syria,  Malta, 
and  Spain,  and  even  in  Germany,  especially  in  the  district 
around  Erfurt,  where  a  large  quantity  of  the  seed  is  annually 
produced.  Used  as  a  condiment  and  in  the  preparation  of 
liquors;  also  in  medicine  as  a  stimulant  stomachic.  A. 
water — water  flavored  with  the  oil  and  sugared — is  much 
used  in  Italy  as  a  cooling  drink.  Star  A.,  or  Chinese  A.,  is 
the  fruit  of  Illicium  anUatunK,  a  small  tree  of  the  natural 
order  MaanoliacecB.  It  receives  its  name  from  the  star-like 
form  of  the  fruit 

Aniflodac^tyls,  birds  with  toes  of  unequal  length.  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  the  section  of  a  mammalia  called  per- 
iasodactyU. 

An^iflol,  or  Phe'nate  of  Me'thyl,  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  anicic  acid  on  caustic  baryta. 

Anin'y,  Greater  and  Leaser,  names  of  two  rivers  in 
Siberia ;  1.  270  and  260  m.  respectively. 

An'joa,  a  former  prov.  in  the  K.-W.  of  France,  of  about 
8,080  sq.  m.  in  extent,  now  forming  the  Dept  of  Maine-et- 
Loire  and  small  parts  of  the  Depts.  of  Indre-et-Loire,  May- 
enne,  and  Sarthe.  Its  cap.  was  Angers.  The  ancient  in- 
habitants of  A.  were  the  Andegatfi^  who  long  and  resolutely 
resisted  the  Roman  arms.  The  male  line  of  the  Counts  of 
A.,  who  took  their  name  from  it,  having  become  extinct  in 
1060,  their  title  and  possessions  passed  by  the  female  line  to 
the  powerful  House  of  Gratinais ;  and  from  one  of  this  family, 
Godfrey,  Count  of  A.,  sprung  the  Plantagenets.  He  con- 
quered the  greater  part  of  Normandy,  assumed  the  title  of 
duke,  and  in  1127  married  Matilda,  the  daughter  of  Henry  I. 
of  England,  and  widow  of  the  Emperor  Henry  V.  Through 
her  his  son  inherited  the  English  throne,  which  he  ascended 
in  1164  as  Henry  II.  A.  now  became  one  of  the  possessions 
of  the  kings  of  England ;  but  in  1204  the  French  acquired 
it  by  fortune  of  war;  and  it  was  bestowed  as  a  fief  upon 
PhiUp,  the  son  of  Louis  VIII.,  and  afterward  upon  his  brother 
Charles,  who  became  founder  of  that  house  of  A.  which  gave 
kings  to  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Hungary.  Charles  IL  of  Naples 
gave  A.  to  his  daughter  Margaret  on  her  marriage  with 
Charies  of  Valois,  the  son  of  Philip  IV.  Her  son  ascended 
the  throne  of  France  as  Philip  VI.  in  1828.  King  John,  in 
1860,  made  A.  a  duchy,  and  gave  it  to  his  son  Louis,  and  he 
succeeding  to  the  crown  of  Naples  it  remained  a  possession 
of  the  kings  of  Naples  till  the  overthrow  of  that  dynasty, 
when  Ren6  II.,  the  last  of  his  family,  was  deprived  of  it  by 
Louis  XI.,  who  permanently  annexed  it  to  the  French  crown 
in  1484.  Since  that  time  it  has  merely  given  an  honorary  title 
to  princes  of  the  royal  family.  The  last  who  bore  it  was  the 
grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  became  Philip  V.  of  Spain. 

Ank'arstrom,  (John  Jacob,)  the  assassin  of  Gustavus 
ni.,  King  of  Sweden,  b.  1761,  the  son  of  a  lleutenant-ooloneL 
He  came  very  early  to  court  in  the  capacity  of  a  page,  and  en- 
tered the  army,  but,  having  obtained  the  rank  of  captain, 
left  it  in  1783.  Implicated  in  certain  intrigues  in  the  Island 
of  Gothland,  he  was  accused  of  treason,  but  released  for  want 
of  positive  evidence.  His  hatred  to  the  king  was  increased 
by  the  harsh  usage  he  met  with  in  the  course  of  bis  trial  In 
1790  he  went  to  Stockholm,  and,  together  with  Gkn.  Pech- 
lin.  Counts  Horn  and  Ribbing,  and  others,  planned  the  assas- 
sination of  the  king.  A.  begged  that  the  execution  of  the 
deed  might  be  left  to  him;  but  Horn  and  Ribbing  disputmg 
the  point,  they  drew  lots,  and  the  lot  fell  upon  A.  In  1792 
the  king  convoked  the  Diet  at  Gefle,  and  the  conspirators 
hoped  upon  that  occasion  to  carry  out  their  purpose ;  but 
being  thwarted  in  this  they  had  to  wait  till  the  15th  of  March, 
when  Gustavus  was  to  attend  a  hat  masmU^  during  which  A. 
shot  at  and  mortally  wounded  him.  He  was  instantly  ap- 
prehended and  at  once  confessed  bis  crime,  stoutly  denying, 
however,  that  he  had  any  accomplices.  On  the  29th  of 
April  he  was  condemned  to  death,  publicly  flogged  for  three 
successive  days,  and  then  beheaded. 

Anlrar,  a  Dutch  liquid  measure  varying  from  9  to  12 
gallons,  formerly  used  in  England. 

Anidam,  or  An'clam,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov. 
of  Pomerania,  has  long  been  a  place  of  commercial  impor- 
tance, having  been  admitted  into  the  Hanseatic  League  in 
1819;  pop.  12,686. 

Allko4>er,  the  cap.  of  the  kingdom  of  Shoa,  in  Abys- 
flinia^  is  built  8,103  ft  above  the  sea-level,  on  the  ascent  of 


the  table-land.  The  higher  portion  of  the  town  is  fortified 
by  means  of  a  palisade  constructed  of  stakes,  with  inter- 
twisted branches  of  trees.  The  royal  palace,  unlike  most  of 
the  buildings,  which  are  chiefly  of  wood,  is  built  of  stone  and 
mortar,  although  the  roof  is  thatched  ;  pop.  10,000. 

An4aoe,  a  kind  of  small  knife  or  dagger  which  was  worn 
at  the  girdle  by  civilians  until  about  the  end  of  the 
16th  c.     It  was  superseded  by  the  rapier,  which 
was  light  and  easily  handled. 

Airna,  Saint,  according  to  tradition,  was  the 
daughter  of  Mathan,  priest  of  Bethlehem,  and  the 
wife  of  St  Joachim.  After  21  yrs.  of  barrenness 
she  is  said  to  have  given  birth  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
the  mother  of  the  Saviour.  Nothing  positive  is 
known  regarding  her  life ;  her  name  does  not  occur 
in  the  Scriptures,  nor  even  in  the  writings  of  the 
fathers  during  the  first  8  c.  The  first  who  men- 
tions her  is  St  Epiphanius,  in  the  4th  c,  but  toward 
the  8th  she  was  all  but  universally  invoked.  Her 
body  was  believed  to  have  been  transferred  from 
Palestine  to  Constantinople  in  710  A.D ,  and  her 
head  to  Chartres,  by  Louis  de  Blois,  about  1210  Antai«. 
A.D.  The  inhabltonts  of  Duren  (Duchy  of  Juliers, 
Germany)  also  pretend  to  have  a  head  of  S.  A.,  and  a  third 
is  believed  to  be  in  possession  of  the  Churoh  at  Ursitz,  in 
the  diocese  of  Wurzburg. 

An^naber^,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  in  the 
district  of  Zwickau,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sehm,  18  m.  S. 
from  Chemnitz.  It  is  situated  1,800  ft  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  in  a  mining  district,  the  surrounding  hills  containing 
mines  of  silver,  tin,  cobalt,  and  iron  ;  pop.  13,822. 

An^na  CarloiKiia,  Regent  of  Russia  during  the  minority 
of  her  son  Ivan,  was  the  daughter  of  Charles  Leopold,  Duke 
of  Mecklenburg,  and  of  Catharine,  sister  of  the  Russian  em* 
press,  Anna  Ivanovna.  In  1789  she  married  Anthony  Ulric, 
Duke  of  Brunswick- Wolfenbuttel  Her  son,  Ivan,  b.  1740, 
was  nominated  by  the  Empress  Anna  Ivanovna  as  her  sue* 
cesser.  A.  C.  proclaimed  herself  Grand  Duchess  and  Regent 
of  Russia ;  but  a  conspiracy  was  formed  by  a  party  desirous 
of  raising  to  the  throne  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Peter  the 
Great  and  of  Catharine,  and  this  was  accomplished  1741. 
The  infant  Ivan  was  sent  to  the  castle  of  Schlusselburg, 
where  he  was  afterward  murdered ;  Anna  and  her  husband 
were  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  life,  and  conveyed  to 
Cholmogory,  a  town  upon  an  island  in  the  Dwina,  near  the 
White  &a.  Here  she  bore  two  children,  and  d.  in  1745. 
Her  husband  remained  a  prisoner  for  89  yrs.  and  d.  in  1780. 

An'na  Conme'iia,  a  learned  Byzantine  princess,  author 
of  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  to  be  found  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Byzantine  historians,  was  the  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  Alexius  L,  (Comnenus,)  b.  1088.  She  early  dis* 
played  a  fondness  for  literary  pursuits,  but  was  also  habitu- 
ated from  her  childhood  to  the  intrigues  of  the  court,  and 
during  the  last  illness  of  her  father  she  entered  into  a 
scheme,  which  her  mother,  the  Empress  Irene,  also  favored, 
to  induce  him  to  disinherit  his  eldest  surviving  son,  John, 
and  to  bestow  the  diadem  on  her.  Failing  in  this  she  framed 
a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  her  brother,  (1118.)  Her 
brother  spared  her  life,  but  punished  her  by  confiscation  of 
her  property,  which,  however,  he  soon  after  generously  re- 
stored.  Disappointed  and  ashamed,  she  withdrew  from  the 
court  and  sought  enjoyment  in  literature,  d.  1148. 

An'na  IvanoT^na,  Empress  of  Russia,  b.  1698,  the 
second  daughter  of  Ivan,  the  elder  brother  of  Peter  the 
Great  She  was  married  in  1710  to  the  Duke  of  Courland, 
and  obtained  the  duchy  of  Courland  for  her  favorite,  Biron, 
a  Courlander  of  low  birth.  The  throne  of  Russia  was  offered 
to  her  by  the  Supreme  Council  on  the  death  of  Peter  IL  in 
1780.  For  8  yrs.  her  reign  was  mild,  humane,  and  equitable, 
but  her  paramour,  Biron,  having  determined  to  govern  the 
nation  as  well  as  the  empress,  a  sudden  and  deplorable 
change  ensued.  This  man,  a  blood-thirsty  and  avaricious 
wretch,  established  something  like  a  reign  of  terror  through* 
out  the  land.  He  is  said  to  have  banished  not  less  than 
20,000  persons  to  Siberia;  numbere  were  knouted,  had  their 
tongues  cut  out,  or  were  broken  alive  on  the  wheel  Prince 
Basil  Dolgoruki  and  others  of  his  family  suffered  the  igno- 
miny of  the  scaffold.  At  length  the  health  of  the  empress 
gave  way.  She  d.  1740,  and  left  the  throne  to  her  grand* 
nephew,  Ivan. 

An'nalB.  These  were  at  first  books  which  contained  a 
record,  in  chronological  order,  of  the  principal  events  occuiW' 
ring  in  one  or  more  yrs.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
oldest  historical  documents  of  the  Romans,  the  Antudeg 
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Pontijicum^  or  Annales  Maximi^  the  duty  of  drawing  up  which 
deTol?ed  upon  the  Poniifex  Mazimm ;  but  these  were  all 
destroyed  by  the  Gauls  at  the  sack  of  Rome,  some  hundreds 
of  yrs.  before  the  time  of  Christ.  After  the  second  Punic 
war  A.  similar  to  the  former  ones  were  composed,  not,  how- 
ever, by  the  priests,  but  by  educated  members  of  the  Roman 
laity,  such  as  Fabius,  Pictor,  Calpumius  Piso,  etc.  At  a 
still  later  period  the  term  was  applied  to  any  historical  work 
that  followed  the  order  of  time  in  its  narrations,  separating 
them  off  into  single  yrs.,  as,  for  instance,  the  A.  of  Tacitus. 

A  imam.    See  Anam. 

Annamaboe^  a  small  sea-port  town,  protected  by  a  strong 
British  fort,  on  the  gold  coast  of  Africa,  10  m.  E.  of  Cape 
Coast  Castle.  In  1807  the  inhabitants  took  part  with  the 
Fantees  against  the  Ashantees,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
town  was  attacked  by  an  overwhelming  force  of  the  latter, 
and  most  of  the  inhabitants  were  slain.  There  is  little  trade 
in  any  thing  but  gold.  The  present  pop.  is  between  4,000 
and  6,000. 

An^nan,  a  sea-port  and  royal  and  parliamentary  burgh  in 
the  County  of  Dumfries,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  near 
its  entrance  into  the  Solway  Firth.  It  is  neat  and  well  built ; 
among  the  chief  industries  are  tanning  and  baoon-curing. 
The  river,  which  affords  excellent  salmon-fishing,  is  spanned 
by  a  bridge  of  three  arches,  and  is  navigable  to  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  town  for  vessels  of  250  tons,  while  considerably 
larger  vessels  enter  the  mouth  of  the  river  half  a  mile  below ; 
pop.  4,808. 

An^nandale,  vilUge  of  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  St.  Stephen's 
Episcopal  Coll.  is  here ;  pop.  847. 

Axmap^olis,  a  sea-port  of  Nova  Scotia;  pop.  969.  It 
stands  on  a  river  of  the  same  name  that  runs  into  the  fiay 
of  Fundy.  A.  is  the  oldest  European  settlement  to  the  X.  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  having  been  established  in  1604  by  the 
French  as  the  cap.  of  their  prov.  of  Acadia,  under  the  name 
of  Port  Royal.  Acadia  having  been  conquered  by  the  En- 
glish in  1710,  and  ceded  by  the  French  in  1713,  Port  Royal 
changed  its  name  in  honor  of  Queen  Anne,  continuing  to  be 
the  seat  of  government  till,  in  1760,  it  was  superseded  by 
the  newly  founded  city  of  Halifax. 

Axmap'oliB,  founded  in  1649,  a  city  and  the  cap.  of  Md., 
.\nne  Arundel  Co.  It  stands  ou  the  S.  bank  of  the  Severn, 
2  ra.  from  its  entrance  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  40  m,  E.  by 
X  of  Washington  by  rail.  The  A.  and  B.  Short  Line  R.  R., 
26  m.  1.,  connects  the  port  with  Baltimore.  A.  contains 
an  imposing  State-house  and  other  public  buildings,  a  bank, 
and  6  churches.  It  is  the  seat  of  St.  John's  (>ol1.,  and  a  naval 
academy,  established  in  1846,  supported  by  the  U.  S.  govern- 
ment; p<m.  7,604. 

Aim  ArlK>r,  a  flourishing  city  and  the  cap.  of  Washte- 
naw Co.,  Mich.,  on  the  Huron  Hi  or  and  Mich.  Central  R.R., 
38  m.  W.  of  Detroit.  The  University  of  Michigan,  founded 
1837,  is  located  here;  it  is  attended  by  nearly  3,000  students. 
It  possesses  a  library  of  90,00f)  volumes,  astronomical  ob- 
servatory, and  a  capital  chemical  laboratory.  Besides  its 
literary  department  it  has  departments  in  medicine,  law,  en- 
gineering, dental  surgery,  etc.  The  city  has  flouring  mills 
and  manufactories  of  agricultural  machines,  furniture,  car- 
riages, paper,  woolen  gooids,  et<}.  It  has  numerous  churches, 
banks,  and  newspapers;  pop.  9,481. 

An  Na^sir,  or  Al  Na'sir,  a  famous  caliph  of  Bagdad; 
b.  1180,  d.  1225. 

An^nates.  or  First-firnits.  in  the  ecclesiastical  law  of 
England  means  the  value  of  every  spiritual  living  for  a  whole 
yr.,  (hence  the  name,  from  the  Latin  word  anni«,  "  a  year,") 
which  the  pope,  claiming  the  disposition  of  every  spiritual 
benefice  within  Christendom,  reserved  out  of  every  living. 
This  impost  was  at  first  only  levied  from  persons  appointed 
to  bishoprics,  but  it  was  afterward  extended  to  the  inferior 
clergy.  This  papal  exaction  was  abolished  by  Henry  YIIL, 
and  by  an  act  passed  in  the  following  yr.  of  the  same  reign 
the  right  to  A.  or  F.  was  annexed  to  the  crown. 

Aime,  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  last 
British  sovereign  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  b.  at  Twickenham, 
near  London,  1664.  She  was  the  second  daughter  of  James 
II.  of  England  and  VII.  of  Scotland.  Her  father  professed  him- 
self a  member  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  permitted  his 
daughters  to  be  educated  in  the  principles  of  the  Church  of 
England,  to  which  A.  always  retained  an  ardent,  if  not  a  very 
enlightened,  attachment.  To  advance  his  own  popularity  her 
father  gave  her  in  marriage,  1684,  to  Prince  George  of  Den- 
mark, brother  of  Christian  V.,  an  indolent  and  good-natured 
man,  who  concerned  himself  little  about  public  affairs  and  was 
endowed  with  no  capacity  for  taking  part  in  them.  During  the 
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reign  of  her  father  A.  lived  in  retirement,  taking  no  part  in 
politics.  On  the  landing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  she  seems 
at  first  to  have  hesitated,  and  even  to  have  been  Inclined  to 
the  cause  of  her  father,  whose  favorite  daughter  she  was, 
but  Lord  Churchill  influenced  her  to  the  contrary.  She  con- 
sented to  the  act  by  which  the  throne  was  secured  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange  in  the  event  of  his  surviving  her  sister - 
Mary,  but  quarreled  with  her  sister  about  questions  of  eti- 
quette, and  was  afterward  drawn  into  intrigues  in  which  the 
Churchills  were  engaged  for  the  restoration  of  her  father,  or 
to  secure  the  succession  of  the  throne  to  his  son.  She  was 
herself  childless  when,  on  the  death  of  William  III.,  on 
March  8,  1702,  she  succeeded  to  the  throne.  She  bore,  in- 
deed, 17  children,  but  only  one,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  sur- 
vived infancy,  and  he  d.  in  1700,  at  the  age  of  11.  In  so 
far  as  she  had  any  political  principles  they  were  opposed  to 
that  constitutional  liberty  of  which  her  own  occupancy  of  the 
throne  was  a  sort  of  symbol,  and  favorable  to  absolute  gov- 
ernment and  the  assertion  of  royal  prerogative  according  to 
the  traditions  of  her  family.  These  principles  and  her  fam- 
ily attachment  tended  to  alienate  her  from  the  Marlboroughs, 
whose  policy,  from  the  time  of  her  accession,  had  become 
adverse  to  jacobitism,  and  who  now,  along  with  Godolphin, 
were  at  the  head  of  the  Whig  party.  A.  found  a  new  favor- 
ite in  Mrs.  Masham,  a  relation  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
whom  she  herself  had  introduced  into  the  royal  household. 
To  Mrs.  Masham^s  influence  the  change  of  government  in 
1710  was  in  a  great  measure  owing,  when  the  Whigs  were  cast 
out  and  the  Tories  came  into  office,  Harley  (afterward  Earl  of 
Oxford)  and  St.  John  (Lord  Bolingbroke)  becoming  the  lead- 
ers of  the  ministry.  A  dispute  between  Oxford  and  Mrs. 
Masham,  carried  on  for  hours  in  the  queen's  presence,  and 
which  terminated  in  her  demanding  his  instant  resi<;nation, 
brought  on  the  attack  of  apoplexy  of  which  she  d.  1714.  The 
Elector  of  Hanover  succeeded  her  as  George  I. 

Anne  of  Brit^tany,  a  wise  and  virtuous  princess,  who 
exercised  much  influence  over  French  affairs,  as  wife  first  of 
Charles  VIIL  and  then  of  Louis  XI. ;  b.  1476,  d.  1614. 

Anne  of  Clevee,  fourth  queen  of  Henry  VIIL,  but  di- 
vorced the  vr.  she  was  married;  d.  1667. 

Anne  of  Aos^tria,  daughter  of  Philip  IL  of  Spain,  was  b. 
1602,  and  in  1616  became  the  wife  of  Louis  XIII.  of  France. 
The  marriage  was  so  far  from  being  a  happy  one  that  the 
royal  pair  lived  for  28  yrs.  in  a  state  of  virtual  separation, 
a  result  due  chiefly  to  the  influence  of  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
whose  fixed  determination  to  humble  the  House  of  Austria 
led  him  to  spare  no  means  for  alienating  the  affections  of 
Louis  from  his  queen.  On  the  death  of  the  king,  in  1643, 
A.  became  queen-regent,  and  evinced  her  discernment  by 
choosing  as  her  minister  Cardinal  Mazarin,  by  whose  able 
management  the  young  king  (Louis  XIV.)  came,  on  attaining 
his  majority,  into  possession  of  a  throne  firmly  established 
on  the  ruins  of  contending  parties ;  d.  1666. 

Anneal^ing  is  the  process  of  tempering  resorted  to  in  the 
manufacture  of  glass  and  the  preparation  of  several  of  the 
metals  whereby  these  substances  acquire  a  hardness  com- 
bifled  with  tenacity  which  renders  them  much  stronger,  and 
consequently  more  durable.  In  the  making  of  glass  vessels 
by  the  glass-blower  they  are,  of  course,  quickly  reduced  in 
temperature  while  the  fused  glass  is  being  modeled  in  the  de- 
sired shape.  The  atoms  of  the  glass  thus  rapidly  compelled 
to  assume  a  position  do  not  seem  to  be  properly  and  firmly 
arranged  together,  and  the  vessel  is  very  liable  to  be  broken, 
either  by  a  slight  but  smart  blow  or  a  sudden  increase  or  de- 
crease in  temperature.  This  brittleness  is  very  observable 
in  the  Uicrynue  vitrea^  or  glass  tears,  known  as  Prince  Ru- 
perts Dropn^  obtained  by  allowing  molten  glass  to  fall  into 
water,  when  the  glass  fonns  pear-shaped  drops,  which  are 
so  brittle  that  if  they  be  scratched  with  a  file,  or  the  end  be 
broken  off,  the  whole  bursts  asunder  and  falls  down  into  a 
fine  powder  of  glass.  The  same  brittleness  is  exhibited  in 
Bologna  jar H^  or  vta//r,  which  are  small  and  very  thick  in  the 
glass,  and  yet  if  a  minute  angular  fragment  of  any  hard  sub- 
stance be  dropped  into  the  jar  the  latter  flies  to  pieces.  The 
theory  of  A.  is  very  imperfectly  understood.  A  certain  re- 
arrangement of  the  atoms  of  the  glass  or  metal  no  doubt 
takes  place,  and  an  absorption  of  heat  occurs.  It  is  po<«sible, 
as  the  crvfitalline  structure  is  indicative  of  brittleness  and  the 
fibrous  texture  characteristic  of  strength,  that  the  passage  of 
glass  or  metal  from  a  brittle  to  a  non-brittle  material  may  be 
due  to  the  development  of  a  fibrous  stmcture  where  a  crys- 
talline one  was  originally  present. 

An^necy,  a  town  of  the  Dept.  of  Haute-Savoie,  France,  at 
the  N.-W.  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  A.     In  the  12th  c.  A 
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was  called  Anneciacum  novum,  to  distinguish  it  from  Old  A., 
Anneciaeum  vetus,  which  occupied  the  slopes  of  a  neighbor- 
ing hill  and  was  a  place  of  some  consequence  in  the  times 
of  the  Romans.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  Middle  Ages  A. 
belonged  to  the  Counts  of  Geneva,  and  on  the  extinction  of 
that  house  it  passed  to  the  House  of  Savoy,  in  whose  pos- 
session it  remained,  except  for  a  brief  period  under  the 
French  Empire,  until  the  transference  of  Savoy  to  France  in 
1860;  pop,  11,947. 

An^nexe,  (Hathilde  L.  G.,)  much  interested  in  liberal 
movements  in  Prussia ;  served  as  one  of  her  husband's  staff 
on  the  battle-field  ;  edited  a  paper  of  revolutionary  nature  in 
1848 ;  came  to  Am.,  and  edited  the  Frauen  Zeitung  at  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  1850,  and  afterward  became  principal  of  an 
academy  for  girls;  b.  1817. 

Annelida,  or  An^nelides,  (from  Lat.  annulw, "  a  ring,") 
an  order  of  the  class  Annulata.  They  have  a  more  or  less 
elongated  body,  which  is  always  composed  of  numerous  rings. 
The  first  of  these  rings  assumes  in  most  of  them  the  charac- 
ter of  a  head,  but  in  some  there  is  no  proper  head.  They 
have  no  articulated  limbs,  but  most  of  them  are  provided 
with  bristles  and  hairs,  often  in  numerous  bundles,  which  are 
of  use  to  them  in  locomotion.  Their  bodies  are  always  soft, 
and  without  external  or  internal  skeleton;  the  phar3rnx  is 
usually  armed  with  two  chitinous  teeth.  Some  of  them  form 
for  themselves  a  calcareous  covering  by  exudation,  others 
form  coverings  partly  by  exudation  and  partly  by  agglutina- 
tion. They  are  now  divided  into  two  sub-orders:  (1)  Oliffo- 
chcBta,  including  the  earth-worm ;  and  (2)  the  chcetopada,  rep- 
resented by  Arenicolay  TerebeUa,  NereUy  and  Spirorhis, 

An^niBton,  a  city  of  Calhoun  Co.,  Ala.,  on  the  Selma, 
Rome,  and  Dalton  R.R.,  14  m.  S.-W.  of  Jacksonville.  A.  is  a 
city  of  9,998  inhabitants,  and  its  population  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing. Its  numerous  industries  employ  nearly  6,000 
hands,  and  pay  out  over  $60,000  a  week  in  wages.  No  more 
attractive  site  for  a  city  could  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
world ;  there  are  churches,  schools,  water-works,  electric  lights, 
well-paved  streets,  handsome  stores,  fine  residences,  and  many 
other  attractions.  It  is  the  industrial  and  commercial  center 
of  one  of  the  richest  iron  districts  in  the  world.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  splendid  agricultural  country,  and  has  unequaled 
advantages  for  the  manufacture  of  every  thing  into  which 
wood  and  iron  enter. 

Annonfty',  anc.  Annoneum  or  Annoniacum,  a  town  of 
the  Dept.  of  Ard^che,  France,  at  the  junction  of  the  Deaume 
with  the  Cance.  There  are  manufactures  of  glove-leather, 
mostly  from  skins,  and  of  silk  and  cotton  twist,  and  woolen 
cloth.  The  paper-mills  of  A.  were  established  by  the  father 
of  the  celebrated  aeronauts,  Montgolfier,  who  were  bom  here, 
and  to  whom  there  is  a  monument  in  the  Grande  Place ;  pop. 
18,062. 

Annot^to,  used  for  coloring  cheese,  etc.,  is  the  pulp  of 
the  seeds  of  a  shrub  growing  in  S.  Am.  called  Biza  Orel- 
latM. 

An^nnal,  in  Bot.,  a  term  employed  to  denote  that  the  du- 
ration of  the  life  of  a  plant  is  limited  to  a  single  yr.,  within 
which  the  germination  of  the  seed,  all  the  functions  of  vege- 
tation, the  ripening  of  new  seed,  and  the  death  of  the  plant, 
are  incfuded.  The  whole  duration  of  life  in  the  plants  thus 
designated  is  indeed  generally  much  less  than  a  yr.,  and  in 
temperate  and  cold  climates  falls  within  the  brief  period  of 
the  summer  months.  They,  as  well  as  the  plants  generally 
called  biennial,  produce  flowers  and  fruit  only  once.  Some 
species  are  generally  A.,  and  others  generally  biennial ;  but 
whether  an  individual  plant  is  A.  or  biennial  often  depends 
upon  the  accidental  circumstance  of  the  season  at  which  the 
seed  germinates,  and  may  therefore  be  artificially  determined 
by  the  time  of  sowing.  Peculiar  circumstances  also  some- 
times convert  A.  into  biennial  or  even  perennial  plants; 
and  those  which  are  mere  As.  in  one  climate  are  perennial 
or  even  shrubby  in  another,  of  which  the  castor-oil  plant 
affords  a  notable  example. 

An'nnal  Beir^ister.  The  first  volume  of  the  useful 
work  which  bears  this  name  appeared  in  1759.  Various  pub- 
lications of  a  similar  character  had  previously  existed,  such 
as  Boyer's  Poliiical  State  of  EuropCy  which  was  published 
in  monthly  numbers  and  yearly  volumes  from  1711  to  1739; 
and  the  Historical  Regwter^  a  quarterly  publication  begun  in 
1716  and  concluded  in  1738.  The  undertaking  was  projected 
by  Robert  Dodsley,  the  bookseller,  assisted  by  Edmund  Burke, 
who  for  some  yrs.  wrote  the  historical  narrative,  and  assisted 
to  some  extent  in  the  preparation  of  the  RegUter  during  most 
of  the  subsequent  part  of  his  life.  Indexes  to  the  work  have 
been  published  at  various  periods,  and  the  work  still  goes  on 


under  the  publishing  care  of  Messrs.  Rivington.  A  rival  woric, 
entitled  The  New  A.  /?.,  was  started  in  1781  by  Dr.  Kippis. 
It  was  edited  after  his  death  by  Dr.  Morgan,  and  came  to  a 
close  in  1826.  The  Edbifmrgh  A,  R.  was  commenced  in 
1808  and  terminated  in  1827.  The  historical  narrative  was 
for  some  yrs.  written  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  afterward,  for 
a  considerable  time,  by  Southey.  The  American  A.  R.  \s 
published  at  New  York. 

An^nnalfl,  the  name  given  to  a  class  of  pleasant  and 
graceful  publications  which  for  some  yrs.  enjoyed  an  extraor- 
dinary amount  of  public  favor,  intended  for  Christmas,  New 
Year,  and  birthday  presents,  in  imitation  of  the  gift-books  so 
popular  among  the  Germans.  They  were  illustrated  by  ex- 
quisitely engraved  prints  from  paintings  by  artists  of  the 
highest  talent,  and  contained  prose  and  poetry  by  most  of  the 
best  writers  of  the  day.  The  first  of  them,  the  Forget-me-not, 
edited  by  Frederick  Shoberl,  was  begun  in  London  in  1822. 
The  following  yr.  two  others  made  their  appearance.  Friend- 
ship's Offering  and  The  Oracen.  The  Literary  Souvenir,  com- 
menced in  1824,  was  followed  by  the  Amulet,  the  Winter''8 
Wreath,  and  the  Keepsake.  Up  to  this  time  the  price  of  all 
the  A.  was  12«.  each;  the  Keepsake,  however,  was  published 
at  a  guinea.  The  Keepsake  always  maintained  a  high  aristo- 
cratic character,  the  contributors  preferred  being  those  who 
could  boast  a  title.  At  first  A.  were  bound  in  tinted  paper, 
and  inclosed  in  a  case ;  but  paper  gave  place  to  silk ;  then  fol- 
lowed morocco  bindings,  and  afterward  velvet.  The  sums  of 
money  expended  on  the  several  departments  were  enormous. 
Mr.  Heath's  outlay  for  the  literary  portion  alone  of  the  second 
volume  of  the  Keepsake  amounted  to  no  less  than  £1,600. 
Of  this  sum  Sir  Walter  Scott  received  £500  for  the  liberty  of 
printing  in  it  his  juvenile  dnuna  of  the  House  of  Aspen, 
Aunt  Margaret's  Mirror,  and  two  other  little  tales.  To 
many  engravers  the  illustrations  formed  almost  their  sole 
employment.  Sums  varying  from  20  to  150  guineas  were 
paid  to  artists  for  the  loan  of  pictures  for  engravings,  of 
the  size  of  4  in.  by  8 ;  and  engravers  frequently  received 
150  guineas  for  the  production  of  one  plate.  For  several 
yrs.  nearly  £100,000  per  annum  was  expended  on  the 
production  of  the  A.,  and  160,000  copies  of  them  were 
yearly  sold.  After  1840  the  demand  for  the  A.  began  to 
decline.  .  At  the  best  there  had  been  a  sickly  sentimentalism 
in  the  bulk  of  therr  articles ;  and  at  all  events  this  class  of 
works  had  been  mainly  addressed  to  the  refined  and  affluent. 
Better  taste  in  literature  now  began  to  prevail,  and  there  was 
a  feeling  that  A.  had  had  their  day.  Deserted  by  public  favor, 
the  character  both  of  their  engravings  and  their  literary  con- 
tents became  greatly  deteriorated,  and  they  ceased  to  have  any 
attraction  either  as  Hterary  productions  or  works  of  art.  Pub- 
lishers no  longer  found  them  safe  speculations,  and  gradually 
discontinued  them.  They  dropped  out,  one  by  one,  like  spent 
stars,  from  the  literary  firmament.  The  Literary  Souvenir 
had  been  discontinued  in  1884,  after  the  publication  of  10  vol- 
umes. The  Forget-me-not,  the  first  in  the  field,  saw  its  22d 
yr.  The  Book  of  Beauty  and  the  Keepsake  were  the  last  of 
their  race.  The  latter,  on  the  death  of  the  Countess  of  Bless- 
ington,  was  placed  under  the  editorship  of  her  niece,  Miss 
Power.  The  Keepsake  of  1866,  the  engravings  in  which  were 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  F.  Heath,  was  the  only  relic 
of  the  past ;  and  in  that  yr.  it  ceased  to  exist. 

Annn^ity  is  the  right  to  the  yearly  payment  of  a  certain 
sum  of  money  which  is  charged  upon  the  person  or  personal 
estate  of  the  individual  bound  to  pay  it.  An  A.  may  be  created 
for  a  term  of  yrs.  or  for  the  life  or  lives  of  any  persons  named, 
or  in  perpetuity ;  and  in  the  last  case  the  A.  is  reckoned  among 
incorporeal  hereditaments,  because,  although  the  security  is 
personal,  only  the  A.  may  descend  in  the  same  manner  as  real 
estate.  As.  paid  as  a  reward  for  meritorious  services  are 
classed  as  pensions;  all  others  are  defined  and  restricted 
by  certain  terms,  such  as  "  temporary,"  "  contingent,"  "  life," 
"  joint  life,"  or  "  survivorship  A.,"  etc.  Many  persons  who 
have  a  small  capital  and  are  desirous  of  obtaining  the  largest 
life  income  may  buy  an  A.  from  an  insurance  office,  and  the 
English  government  grants  these  in  connection  with  the  post- 
office.  An  important  feature  of  the  law  relating  to  As.  is 
that  they  are  considered  as  accruing  from  day  to  day,  so 
that  whatever  be  the  term  or  terms  of  payment,  whether 
yearly,  half-yearly,  quarterly,  or  monthly,  whenever  the  an- 
nuitant dies  the  payment  of  the  A.  is  counted  up  to  the  day 
of  the  death,  and  the  same  remedy  exists  for  recovering  pay- 
ment of  the  intervening  days  between  the  terms  as  if  the 
termly  payment  had  then  arrived. 

An^nnlet,  {hsX. annul h*,  more  correctly  aww/?i/f,  ("a  ring,") 
I  a  term  in  Arch,  for  a  small  fillet  or  band  which  frequently 
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surrounds  a  column,  etc.  The  A.  is  several  times  repeated  in 
the  molding  which  surmounts  the  shaft  of  a  Doric  pillar,  and 
is  placed  immediately  under  the 
ovolo  of  the  capital.  An  A.,  a 
ring,  is  a  charge  of  frequent  oc- 
currence in  Her. 

Axumncia^da.  (l)  The  re- 
ligious Order  of  the  Heavenly 
Ainnunciation,  or  of  the  Nuns  of  the  Annunciation  of  Hary,  was 
instituted  by  Victoria  Fomare  at  Genoa  in  1682,  after  the 
rule  of  St  Augustine.  (2)  Another  Order  of  the  Annunciation, 
or  of  Nuns  of  Mary's  Announcement,  or  the  Ten  Virtues,  was 
endowed  by  John  of  Valoisat  Bourges  in  1501,  after  its  sepa- 
ration from  Louis  Xn.  (3)  The  OMer  of  Knights  of  the  An- 
nunciation in  Savoy,  known  originally  as  the  Order  of  the 
Neck-Chain  or  Collar,  was  instituted  in  1860  by  Amadeus  VI., 
Duke  of  Savoy.  It  received  statutes  from  Ainadeus  VIII.  in 
1409 ;  was  renewed  in  1518  under  the  name  of  the  Holy  An- 
nunciation ;  and  in  1720  was  raised  by  Victor  Amadeus  to  be 
the  first  order  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony. 

Aimiuicia'tioily  or,  more  fully,  the  Annunciation  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mart,  the  announcement  of  the  conception  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  festival  is  celebrated 
on  the  25th  of  March,  Lady  Day,  and  in  Old  Style  this  day 
began  the  yr. 

Ano%  a  ruminating  animal  found  in  Celebes;  supposed  to 
be  a  connecting  link  between  an  antelope  and  buffalo. 

An^ode,  a  term  introduced  into  the  science  of  electro- 
chemical decomposition  by  Dr.  Faraday  to  designate  the  posi- 
tive pole,  or  that  surface  by  which  the  galvanic  current  enters 
the  body  undergoing  decomposition.  The  negative  pole,  or 
that  surface  by  which  the  current  leaves  the  electrolyte,  is 
called  in  the  same  nomenclature  the  cathode.  Electrode  is 
the  general  term  applied  to  either  of  these.  The  elements 
of  electrolytes  are  called  ions,  (ton,  *^  going.")  Such  as  go  to 
the  A.  receive  the  name  of  anions,  and  those  passing  to  the 
cathode,  cations.  Thus,  in  the  decomposition  of  water  by  the 
passage  into  it  of  a  galvanic  current  through  two  platinum 
plates,  the  water  is  the  electrolyte ;  the  platinum  plate  con- 
nected with  the  copper  end  of  the  battery  is  the  A.,  and  the 
one  connected  with  the  zinc  end  the  cathode.  The  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  which  are  disengaged  are  the  ions ;  the  oxygen 
separating  at  the  A.  is  the  anion,  and  the  hydrogen  at  the 
cathode  the  cation. 

An^odynes,  (a  priv.,  and  odirv^,  ^*  pain,'*)  medicines  which 
relieve  pain  by  lessening  the  excitability  of  nerves  or  of  nerve 
centers,  such  as  opium  and  its  alkaloids,  cannabis  Indica, 
the  bromides,  belladonna  and  atropia,  hyosciamus  and  hyoscia- 
mia,  aconite,  veratrum,viride  conium,  gelseminum,  chloroform, 
ether,  chloral,  etc. 

Ano'lis,  the  most  brilliant  of  the  saurians,  or  lizards ; 
found  in  the  Antilles  and  Florida.  Like  the  chameleon,  it 
changes  its  color  at  will. 

Anomalist^ic  Year  is  the  interval  that  elapses  between 
two  successive  passages  of  the  earth  through  its  perihelion, 
or  point  of  nearest  approach  to  the  sun.  If  the  earth's  orbit 
had  a  fixed  position  in  the  solar  system  this  period  would 
correspond  with  that  of  a  sidereal  revolution,  or  the  time  the 
earth  takes  after  leaving  any  point  of  the  heavens  to  return 
to  it  again ;  but  the  disturbing  influence  of  the  other  planets 
causes  the  perihelion  to  advance  slowly  (1 1^^8  annually)  in 
the  direction  of  the  earth's  motion,  so  that  the  A.  T.  is  longer 
(4'  89^0  th<^n  ^^^  sidereal.    See  Apsides. 

Anom'aly,  in  Astron.,  the  angle  measured  at  the  sun  be- 
tween a  planet  in  any  point  of  its  orbit  and  the  last  perihe- 
lion ;  so  called  because  in  it  the  first  irregularities  of  plan- 
etary motion  were  discovered.  The  A.  was  formerly  meas- 
ured from  the  aphelion,  the  opposite  point  of  the  ellipse ;  but 
from  the  fact  that  the  aphelia  of  most  of  the  comets  lie  beyond 
the  range  of  observation  the  perihelion  is  now  taken  as  the 
point  of  departure  for  all  planetary  bodies.  The  above  is  some- 
times called  the  irue  A.  to  distinguish  it  from  the  mean  A.,  a 
term  used  to  denote  the  angle  from  the  perihelion  to  a  point 
which  a  fictitious  planet  would  occupy  which  revolved  round 
the  same  center  with  uniform  angular  motion,  and  in  the 
same  time  as  the  real  revolution  in  an  ellipse.  The  angle  be- 
tween the  real  and  true  As.  for  any  instant  is  called  the 
equation  of  the  center,  and  tables  giving  the  value  of  this 
angle  for  ellipses  of  different  eccentricities  are  constantly  in 
use  in  orbit  work. 

Anosmia,  a  genus  of  bivalve  shells  of  which  the  valves 
are  not  equal ;  the  beaked  cockle.     It  inhabits  tropical  seas. 

Anona'ces,  a  natural  order  of  dicotyledonous  or  exoge- 
aous  plants,  of  which  the  type  is  the  genus  Anona.    They 


are  trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate,  simple,  generally  entire 
leaves,  destitute  of  stipules ;  flowers  usually  green  or  brown, 
axillary,  solitary,  or  two  or  three  together ; 
the  calyx  of  3-4  persistent  sepals;  the 
corolla  of  6  hypogynous  leathery  petals, 
in  two  rows.  The  stamens  are  generally 
numerous ;  the  filaments  short ;  the  anthers 
adherent,  turned  outward,  and  with  a  Urge, 
4-comered  connective.  The  carpels  are  usu- 
ally numerous,  separate  or  cohering;  the  ^ona.  Sour-sop. 
styles  short ;  the  stigmas  simple ;  the  ovules 
inverted.  The  fruit  consists  of  distinct  or  united  carpels, 
sometimes  succulent,  the  seeds  attached  to  the  suture ;  their 
external  covering  brittle ;  the  embryo  minute,  in  the  base  of 
the  hard  albumen. 

Anon'SnnoilB,  a  term  applied  to  a  book,  letter,  or  other 
document  the  author  of  which  does  not  give  his  name; 
when  an  assumed  name  is  given  the  term  *'  pseudonymous  ** 
is  used. 

Anoplothe^rimn,  a  genus  of  extinct  pachydermatous 
quadrupeds  established  by  Cuvier  from  bones  occurring  in 
great  abundance  in  the  gypsum  strata  of  the  upper  eocene 
formation,  near  Paris.  They  are  found  also  in  the  same  for- 
mation in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  elsewhere.  The  teeth  dif- 
fer from  those  of  all  other  Fachydermata,  extinct  or  recent 
There  are  six  incisors,  two  canines,  eight  prsemolars,  and  six 
molars  in  each  jaw — ^the  dental  formula  thus  agreeing  with 
that  of  the  fossil  genus  Palceotherium;  but  the  teeth  are  ar- 
ranged in  a  continuous  series  without  intervening  vacancies — 
a  ciroumstance  very  remarkable,  as  it  does  not  occur  in  any 
existing  quadruped,  but  now  appears  in  man  alone.  The 
moUrs  of  the  upper  jaw  are  quadrangular,  those  of  the 
lower  marked  with  a  double  or  triple  crescent  of  enamel, 
which  forms  prominent  ridges.  In  some  respects  the  teeth 
resemble  those  of  the  Ruminantia,  or  ruminating  quadru- 
peds, between  which  and  the  Pachifdet-mata  the  A.  has  been 
thought  to  form  a  connecting  link ;  but  in  some  of  the  spe- 
cies originally  included  in  this  genus,  and  which  are  now 
sometimes  ranked  along  with  it  under  the  name  Anoplotke- 
roide,  the  teeth  exhibit  peculiarities  which  have  led  to  the 
supposition  that  their  food  may  not  have  been  exclusively 
vegetable.  The  snout  is  not  much  elongated,  and  it  is  evident 
that  there  is  no  proboscis.  The  feet  are  terminated  by  two  toes, 
as  in  the  Ruminantia;  but  they  have  always  separate  metacar- 
pal and  metatarsal  bones,  not  a  single  canon  bone. 

Anopln^ra,  the  name  given  to  an  order  of  insects  called 
Parasita  by  Latreille,  Cuvier,  etc. — part  of  the  Aptera  of 
Linmeus — of  which  the  type  is  the  genus  Pediculus,  or  louse. 

Anopshehr',  a  town  on  the  Ganges,  in  the  Meerut  division 
of  the  North-west  Provinces,  65  m.  from  Delhi ;  pop.  9,866. 

Anorez^ia,  (a  priv.,  6/>cf«f,  "appetite,")  want  or  defi- 
ciency of  appetite,  not  accompanied  by  a  disgust  for  food. 

Anor^thite,  a  chemical  compound,  the  anhydrous  silicate 
of  alumina  and  lime. 

Anos^mia,  (a  priv.,  o<7//7,  **  smell,")  loss  of  the  sense  of 
smell. 

Anqnetil-Dnperron,  (Abraham  Htacinthe,)  an  Oriental 
scholar,  b.  at  Paris  1781.  He  commenced  the  study  of  theol- 
ogy in  his  native  city,  and  afterward  prosecuted  it  at  AJixerre 
and  Amersfoort ;  but  his  love  for  Oriental  languages  drew  him 
back  to  Paris,  where  he  was  assisted  by  the  Abb6  Sallier, 
Overseer  of  the  MSS.  in  the  Royal  Library.  Acquiring  a 
tolerable  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Persian,  he  en- 
listed as  a  private  soldier  for  India  1754,  to  gratify  his  passion 
for  learning ;  but  Malesherbes  and  the  Abb4  Barth^Iemy  res- 
cued him  from  this  degradation,  and  enabled  him,  through  the 
royal  munificence,  to  proceed  independently.  After  his  ar- 
rival in  India  he  traversed  a  great  part  of  the  peninsula,  but 
finally  fixed  his  residence  at  Surat,  where  there  was  a  colony 
of  Parsees,  or  fire-worshipers,  with  whose  priests  he  soon  be- 
came so  intimate  that  they  not  only  instructed  him  in  the 
doctrines  of  Zoroaster,  but  also  gave  him  some  of  their  sage's 
books,  written  in  Zend,  in  Pehlevi,  and  in  Sanskrit.  In  1762 
he  returned  to  Europe,  having  collected  100  MSS.,  along 
with  other  curiosities.  The  Abb6  Barth61emy  now  obtained 
for  him  a  situation  in  the  Biblioth^ue  Royale,  and  in  1763 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academic  des  Belles-Lettres. 
In  1771  he  published  his  Zend-avesta^  in  8  vols.,  which  con- 
tained the  result  of  his  researches ;  d.  at  Paris  1805. 

An'SSB,  (Lat.  "handles,")  the  ends  of  the  ring  of  Saturn,' 
which  at  times  look  like  handles  projecting  from  the  ball  of 
the  planet. 

An^BChnetz,  (Karl,)  b.  1818,  d.  1870,  was  a  leading  Gen 
musician ;  resided  for  some  time  in  New  York. 
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Ans^dell,  (Richard,)  a  British  animal  painter,  b.  at  Liver- 
pool, £ng.,  1815,  d.  1885. 

Anse,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the  handles  or  trunnions 
of  a  cannon. 

An'selm  of  Can'tarbiiry,  a  scholastic  philosopher,  b.  in 
Piedmont  1088,  d.  1109.  He  led  at  first  a  dissipated  life,  and 
wandered  through  France,  disputing  wherever  he  could  find  an 
adversary.  Attracted  by  the  reputation  of  Lanf  ranc,  he  went 
in  1060  to  study  at  the  monastery  of  Bee,  in  Normandy. 
Three  yrs.  after  he  became  prior,  and  in  1078  abbot,  of  this 
monastery,  the  most  famous  school  of  the  11th  c.  Lanf  ranc, 
who  in  the  meantime  had  gone  to  England  and  become  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  d.  in  1089,  and  in  1093  A.  was  ap- 
pointed. He  was  distinguished  both  as  a  churchman  and  a 
philosopher.  His  numerous  embroilments  with  William  Ruf  us 
and  Henry  I.,  and  the  unbending  spirit  which  he  displayed 
in  these,  even  when  subjected  to  banishment,  indicate  the 
vigor  and  resoluteness  of  his  character  as  much  as  his  writ- 
ings exhibit  the  depth  and  acuteness  of  his  intellect. 

Ans'gar,  or  Anscar^iiu,  styled  the  Apostle  of  the  North 
on  account  of  his  labors  to  introduce  Christianity  into  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  and  northern  Germany,  was  b.  in  Picardy 
about  the  yr.  801.  He  preached  among  the  heatlien  North- 
men of  Schleswig,  where  he  suffered  many  persecutions ; 
was  appointed  the  first  Archbishop  of  Hamburg  882 ;  d.  864. 

An^BOn.  Lord,  (George,)  Eng.  admiral,  b.  1697  in  Staf. 
fordshire,  Eug. ;  circumnavigated  the  globe  in  8  yrs.  and  9 
mos.,  thereby  aiding  navigation  and  geography;  d.  1762. 

Anso^nia,  a  town  of  New  Haven  Co.,  Conn.,  on  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Naugatuck  River,  18  m.  N.-W.  of  New  Haven, 
is  on  the  Naugatuck  division  of  the  New  Haven  R.R.  system. 
It  has  extensive  manufactories  of  clocks,  brass  and  copper 
goods,  woolens,  etc.  It  has  a  bank,  various  churches,  and 
newspapers.     Pop.  10,342. 

An'spach,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  the  cap.  of  the  circle  of 
Middle  Franconia,  on  the  Rezat ;  pop.  14,258. 

Angtmth^er,  Easter  and  wester,  two  contiguous 
royai  burghs  of  Fifeshire.  Fishing,  fish-curing,  and  tanning 
ure  the  c^ef  occupations;  pop.  of  both  burghs,  1,668. 

Ant,  a  linnaean  genus  of  hymenopterous  insects,  now  di- 
vided into  several  genera,  which  form  a  family  called  Fomii- 
ddce.  The  English  name  is  contracted  from  emmet,  still  also 
occasionally  used.  Another  old  English  name,  not  now  in  fre- 
quent use,  is  pismire.  The  species  are  numerous,  and  are 
generally  distributed  over  temperate  and  tropical  regions. 
Ants  are  small  insects,but  of  extraordinary  muscular  strength. 
They  carry  loads  of  10  or  12  times  their  own  weight,  and  dis- 
play great  activity.  The  whole  supplies  of  food  for  the  in- 
mates of  the  nest  are  brought  to  it  by  the  workers.  The 
food  of  some  kinds  is  exclusively  or  chiefly  animal,  that  of 
others  vegetable.  The  provisions  carried  to  their  nests  by 
the  As.  of  Britam  and  other  countries  in  which  the  winter 
is  cold  are  apparently  not  intended  for  winter,  when  the 
creatures  are  entirely  torpid,  but  only  for  present  use,  and 
few,  if  any,  of  the  species  feed  on  grain  or  seed ;  but  there  are 
As.  in  Palestine  answering  in  their  habits  to  Solomon^s  de- 
scription. The  vegetable 
substajice  which  As.  seem 
chiefly  to  use  as  food  is 
sugar ;  and  to  this,  wher- 
ever it  is  to  be  found, 
they  seem  to  be  guided 
by  a  very  acute  sense  of 
smell.  Honey-dew,  the 
saccharine  excretion  of 
the  aphides,  is  a  favorite 
food  of  many  species. 
The  habitation  of  As.  are 
very  curiously  constucted, 
displaying  great  ingenuity,  although  with  great  diversity  in 
the  different  species.  The  greater  number  of  species  form 
their  habitations  in  the  ground.  These  rise  above  the  surface 
in  the  form  of  a  dome ;  hence  the  name  A. -hills  commonly 
given  them.  Many  interesting  anecdotes  are  on  record  illus- 
trative of  the  instincts  of  As.  and  of  the  sagacity  which  they 
seem  to  possess.  They  appear  also  to  have  some  power 
of  communicating  with  each  other,  in  which  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  antennae  are  chiefly  employed.  See  Antknn  js. 
.  Antacids  are  medicines  which  correct  abnormal  acidity  of 
the  stomach  and  intestinal  canal  by  directly  combining  with 
the  free  acid  that  may  be  present.  Their  action  is  obviously 
merely  temporary,  as  unless  combined  with  other  medicines 
they  do  not  correct  the  morbid  condition  which  causes  the 
undue  acidity ;  and  their  too  prolonged  use  must  be  carefully 


Galleries  of  an  Ant^  Nest. 


avoided,  since  at  all  events  some  of  these  medicines,  as  the 
alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  are  liable  to  induce  a  state  of 
general  ansemia,  morbid  deposits  in  the  urine,  and  a  series  of 
symptoms  not  unlike  those  of  scurvy.  A.  are  best  given  in 
association  with  vegetable  tonics;  and  their  administration 
must  be  carefully  watched,  and  should  be  occasionally  omitted. 
The  A.  include  solutions  of  ammonia,  lime,  potash,  and  soda^ 
various  carbonates  of  these  substances,  magnesia  and  its  car- 
bonates, and  the  carbonate  and  citrate  of  lithia. 

Antaeus,  a  giant  of  Libya,  invmcible  upon  earth,  but 
strangled  by  Hercules  in  the  air ;  son  of  Neptune  and  Terra. 

Antag^onist  Mns^cles,  those  whose  action  opposes  some 
other  muscle  or  group.  The  predominance  of  power  in  these 
antagonists  determines  the  position  of  the  body  at  rest 

A^tal^cidas,  a  Spartan  politician,  who  made  himself  con- 
spicuous in  a  very  perilous  crisis  of  the  history  of  his  nation 
by  the  skillful  character  of  his  policy  in  securing  what  wa» 
know  as  the  Peace  of  A. 

Antanada^sis,  the  repetition  of  a  word  with  a  different 
sense  or  inflection,  as.  While  we  live  let  us  live. 

Anfn.iia.fin.rivn^,  or  Tananari▼0^  the  cap.  city  of  Mad- 
agascar  and  seat  of  the  government,  has  a  pop.  estimated 
at  100,000.  It  is  situated  on  a  hill,  m  an  undulating  district^ 
at  an  elevation  of  7,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It 
was  captured  by  the  French  September,  1896. 

An^ar,  or  Anta'ra,  a  celebrated  Arab  chief  of  the  6tb 
c,  one  of  the  seven  poets  of  Arabia  whose  prize-poems,  em- 
broidered in  golden  characters  on  a  silken  ground,  were  hung 
up  on  the  gate  of  the  Kaaba,  and  thence  called  Moallak<U — 
i.  e.,  **  the  suspended." 

Antarc^tic  Cnr'rent,  a  drift  which  commences  in  the 
region  of  perpetual  frost,  and  carries  ice  and  cold  water  as  far 
as  66°  to  cool  the  shores  of -S.  Am.    See  Currents,  Ocean. 

Antarc^tiC  O^cean,  the  sea  around  the  South  Pole,  other- 
wise called  the  Southern  Ocean,  comprising  all  the  sea  to  the 
S.  of  the  .\tlantic,  Indian,  and  Pacific  Oceans.  In  this  view  the 
A.  O.^s  northern  limit  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  three 
straight  lines — the  first  between  Cape  Horn  and  S.  Am.  and 
Cape  Agulhas  in  Africa ;  the  second  between  Cape  Agulhas 
and  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Auckland  Islands  as  an  ap- 
pendage of  New  Zealand ;  and  the  third  between  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Auckland  Islands  and  Cape  Horn.  This  ap- 
pears to  form  the  true  boundary  of  the  polar  regions  of  the 
southern  hemisphere.  The  most  northerly  isles  which  it  in- 
closes are  New  Georgia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Atlantic,  called 
also  the  Island  of  Desolation,  and  Kerguelen*s  Land,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Antarc^tic  Besearches.  Capt.  Cook  first  explored  the 
Antarctic  regions  in  Jan.,  1774.  Capt.  Weddell  penetrated  to 
the  open  sea  in  1828.  Capt.  Wilkes  discovered  part  of  a  large 
continent  in  lat.  61°  80'  S.  in  1840,  and  Capt.  James  Ross  in 
1841  penetrated  as  far  as  78°  S.,  and  computed  the  S.  mag- 
netic pole  to  be  in  Victoria  Land. 

Anta^res,  (Gr.  anti  Arex,  "equal  to  Area,'"  or  i/iir*,)  the 
reddish  star  Alf^  Scorpii^  the  brightest  in  the  constellation 
Scorptus^  the  Scorpion.  It  has  a  small  close  companion  which 
was  discovered  on  ore  of  the  occasions  when  A.  was  occulted 
by  the  moon,  the  light  of  the  faint  companion  lingering  at  the 
moon's  limb  for  a  second  or  two  after  that  of  the  bright  star 
had  been  blotted  out 

Ant-Catch^er,  or  Ant-Thrash,  names  given  to  birds  of 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  countries  which  feed  chiefiy  upon 
ants.  They  are  closely  allied  to  the  thrushes,  and  are  in- 
cluded with  them  in  the  family  TSirdida  or  Merulida  of  recent 
ornithologists.  They  are  distinguished  by  a  straight  sub-cylin- 
drical strong  bill  hooked  at  the  tip,  slender  legs,  and  very  short 
tails.  The  true  A.-Cs.  are  mostly  Amer.,  are  of  comparatively 
sober  plumage,  live  among  huge  ant-hills,  seldom  fiy,  and  are 
remarkable  for  their  sonorous  voices,  the  power  of  which  in 
some  species  is  extraordinary.  The  largest  species,  known  as 
the  King  of  the  A.-Cs.,  {Orallaria  J2«c,)  is  about  the  size  of  a 
quail.     Its  legs  are  remarkably  long. 

Ant-Eat'er,  or  Ant-Bear,  (Myrmecophaga^)  a  genus  of 
S.  Amer.  quadrupeds,  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order 
Edentata.  The  species  are 
few.  They  are  perfectly 
toothless,  their  food  being 
insects  and  particularly  ants, 
which  they  procure  in  great 
numbers  by  thrusting  among 
them  a  long  cylindricw 
tongue,  covered  with  viscid 
saliva,  and   then  retracting 
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Tunaodua,  or  Little  AnUeater. 


Antelope. 


it  into  the  mouth.     The  head  is  remarkably  elongated,  with  a 

sleuiier  muzzle  and  a  small  mouth.    The  tongue  is  doubled  up 

in  the  mouth  when  not 

in    use    for    catching 

prey.     The  ears  and 

eyes    are  very   small. 

See  Aard-Vark. 

Antece^dent,  a 
term  in  logic,  grammar, 
and  mathematics.  Thus 
we  call  a  proposition  in 
logic  from  which  an- 
other is  deduced,  or  a 
general  principle  which 
serves  as  the  base  and  support  of  some  particular  proposition, 
the  A.  In  Grammar  the  A.  is  the  word  which  precedes  the 
relative ;  as,  for  example, "  The  man  who  dies  for  his  country 
should  be  held  in  honor.'^  Here  **  man  "  is  the  A.  In  Math- 
ematics we  speak  of  the  A.  of  a  ratio ;  i.  e.,  the  first  of  two 
terms  which  compose  the  ratio.  Thus,  in  the  ratio  of  4  to  8, 
4  is  the  A.  The  word  is  also  used  in  the  plural  in  a  peculiar 
sense :  "  We  know  very  little  of  his  As. ; "  L  e.,  of  his  pre- 
vious character  or  conduct. 

Anteflexion,  a  bending  forward  of  any  organ.  The  term 
is  specially  used  in  relation  to  the  uterus,  when  this  organ  is 
bent  forward  at  the  line  of  junction  of  its  body  and  cervix. 
See  Womb. 

Asi'telope,  (Ant Uope,)  a  genus  of  mammalia  belonging  to 
the  order  of  ruminants,  and  to 
the  hollow-horned  section  of 
that  order,  in  which  the  horns 
consist  of  an  elastic  sheath  sur- 
rounding a  bony  process  of  the 
skull,  and  are  permanent,  not 
anncally  renewed.  The  As. 
have  the  bony  nucleus  of  the 
horns  solid,  not  occupied,  as  in 
those  of  goats,  sheep,  and  oxen,to 
a  considerable  extent,  with  cells 
communicating  with  the  frontal 
sinuses.  They  are  also  distin- 
guished from  the  allied  genus 
of  goats  by  having  the  chin  beardless,  and  from  them  and 
sheep  by  the  horns  not  being  longitudinally  angled  or  ridged. 
The  horns  of  As.  are,  however,  very  generally  annulated,  or 
surrounded  with  thickened  rings.  The  body  is  slender  and 
deer-like,  the  feet  small  and  elegant,  the  tail  short  and  tufted, 
the  hair  generally  short,  and  the  color  often  lively.  Some 
species  have  comparatively  long  hair,  and  a  few  which  in- 
habit cold  mountainous  regions  are  clothed  with  wool  inter- 
mixed with  longer  and  coarser  hair.  Almost  all  the  species 
are  peaceable,  timid  animals,  and  are  distinguished  by  their 
agility  and  fleetness.  Most  of  them  are  gregarious.  Some 
inhabit  plains ;  others  are  found  only  in  the  most  inaccessi- 
ble mountainous  regions ;  while  others  dwell  in  jungles  and 
deep  forests.  N.  Am.  possesses  two  or  three  species  which 
depart  considerably,  as  does  also  the  chamois  of  Europe,  from 
the  typical  character  of  the  genus.     See  Promo  Horn,  etc. 

Anten^nSB,  in  Zool,  jointed  filaments  with  which  the  heads 
of  insects,  Crustacea  and  Myriapoda^  are  furnished,  and 
which  are  evidently  very  delicate  organs  of  touch  and  smell. 
They  are,  therefore,  sometimes  called  feelers.  The  name  A. 
is  derived  from  antenna^  the  yard  of  a  Roman  vessel.  The 
A.  are  placed  on  the  anterior  or  superior  part  of  the  head ; 
the  animals  appear  to  feel  their  way  with  them,  and  to  them 
is  ascribed  the  bee*s  power  of  working  in  the  dark.  They 
possess  great  flexibility,  but  diifer  very  much  in  the  number 
of  joints  which  they  contain, -(amounting  sometimes  even  to 
100,)  in  the  relative  length  and  thickness  of  their  joints,  and 
also  in  their  form,  being  filiform  or  thread-like,  clavate  or 
club-shaped,  feathered,  etc.,  in  endless  variety.  It  has  re- 
cently been  proved  that  the  A.  are  the  organs  of  smell,  as  the 
joints  contain  numerous  minute  olfactory  organs. 

Anteque^ra,  the  Anticana  of  the  Romans,  an  important 
town  in  the  prov.  of  Malaga,  Spain ;  pop.  27,201.  As  late  as 
1544  the  place  possessed,  in  almost  perfect  condition,  an 
ancient  palace  and  theater ;  but  about  that  time  the  stones 
were  plundered  to  build  a  convent,  and  only  a  few  were  spared, 
which  are  now  imbedded  in  the  w^alls  of  the  town.  A.,  like 
all  the  other  cities  of  southern  Spain,  was  for  a  while  in  the 
hands  of  the  Moors ;  but  in  1410  it  was  retaken  by  the  Regent 
Fernando,  who  is  hence  called  M  Infante  de  A. 

Ant'eros,  the  avenger  of  unretiimed  affection ;  opposed 
to  Eros  or  Cupid. 


Antever'sion,  a  displacement  forward  of  any  organ.  The 
term  is  particularly*  applied  to  a  change  of  position  of  the 
uterus,  in  which  the  organ  is  bodily  displaced  in  the  pelvic 
cavity,  so  that  the  fundus  is  directed  against  the  bladder,  and 
the  cervix  toward  the  sacrum.     See  Womb. 

Anthelia  (6r.  an/t,  **  opposite,"  and  helios^  "  the  sun ; " 
Ger.  OegeniMnneji)  are  luminous  rings  seen  by  an  observer  on 
a  cloud  or  fog  which  lies  opposite  to  the  sun.  They  occur 
chiefly  in  Alpine  regions  and  in  the  polar  seas,  and  are  only 
seen  when  sunshine  and  cloud  or  fogoccur  at  the  same  time. 
They  appear  in  the  following  way :  When  from  an  elevated 
position — as  the  mast  of  a  ship  or  the  ridge  of  a  hill — the 
shadow  of  an  observer  is  projected  by  the  sun  on  a  cloud  or 
fog,  he  sees  the  head  encircled  by  a  glory,  or  luminous  ring, 
diminishing  in  brightness  as  it  leaves  the  head  as  a  center. 
When  the  sun  shines  brightly  and  the  fog  is  dense  as  many 
as  four  concentric  rings  of  this  nature  are  seen  by  the  ob- 
server round  the  shadow  of  his  head,  having  their  common 
center  in  the  point  where  a  line  from  the  sun  through  the  eye 
of  the  observer  meets  the  fog.  When  the  phenomenon  as- 
sumes this  form  the  rings  are  more  or  less  colored — the  colors 
of  the  two  inner  rings  being  generally  brilliant,  those  of  the 
third  more  faint,  while  those  of  the  fourth  are  scarcelv  per- 
ceptible. This  last  has  an  angular  radius  of  about  40  and 
is  very  seldom  seen. 

Anthelmintics.    See  Entozoa. 

An^em,  a  species  of  musical  composition  introduced  into 
the  service  of  the  English  Church  after  the  Reformation,  and 
appointed  to  be  sung  daily,  at  rooming  and  evening  service, 
after  the  third  collect.  The  words  of  the  A.  are  taken  from 
the  Psalms,  or  other  suitable  parts  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
music  is  either  for  solo,  soli,  or  chorus,  or  a  mixture  of  all  three. 

An^themis,  a  genus  of  composite  herbaceous  plants,  much 
used  in  medicine.    See  Chamomile. 

Anthe'mins,  a  famous  architect,  who  designed  the  Church 
(now  the  Mosque)  of  St.  Sophia  in  Constantinople ;  b.  in  Lydia, 
d.  634  A.D. 

Anthe'miOB  Proco^pios,  Emperor  of  Rome  467-472 
A.D. ;  d.  in  the  latter  yr. 

Another,  in  Bot.,  that  part  of  the  stamen  containing  the 
pollen. 

Antheridliim,  the  name  given  by  some 
botanists  to  an  organ  in  cryptogamous  plants 
which  they  suppose  to  be  analogous  in  its 
functions  to  the  stamen  or  male  organ  of  fruc- 
tification in  phanerogamous  plants.  Anther- 
idia  are  variously  situated  on  the  surface  of 
plants  or  within  their  tissue.  Sometimes  they 
are  simple  cells ;  sometimes  they  are  composed 
of  a  number  of  cells  containing  a  mucilaginous 
fluid  and  peculiar  small  bodies,  called  Fhyiozoa, 
which  at  a  certain  period  exhibit  active  move- 
ments like  those  of  animalcules.  The  anther- 
idia  family  discharge  their  contents  through 
an  opening ;  and  it  is  supposed  by  some  that 
their  contact  with  another  class  of  organs,  to  which  the  name 
Pigtillidium  has  been  given,  is  essential  to  the  production  of 
spores,  the  seeds  of  cryptogamous  plants.  But  these  names 
are  to  be  regarded  as  at  best  only  provisional,  and  these  views 
as  far  from  being  sufficiently  established. 

Antho'dinm,  name  applied  to  those  flowers  having  a  num- 
ber of  florets  combined  in  a  head.    See  Capitulum. 

Anthol^Ogy  is  the  title  usually  given  to  a  book  consisting 
of  an  unconnected  series  of  choice  thoughts,  whether  in  prose 
or  verse,  but  generally  in  the  latter.  Of  the  collections  of 
this  kind  made  in  ancient  times,  consisting  mostly  of  epi- 
grammatic poems,  the  best  known  are  the  Greek  As. — The 
first  Greek  A.  was  compiled  by  Meleager  of  dadara,  in 
Syria,  about  60  B.C.  Besides  this  there  were  a  few  others 
belonging  to  periods  considerably  subsequent  to  the  birth  of 
Christ;  but  all  these  earlier  As.  are  lost.  Latin  As. — In 
1673  Scaliger  published  at  Leyden,  in  imitation  of  the 
Greek  A.,  a  Latin  A.,  under  the  title  Catalecta  Veterum 
Poetarum^  (Gratherings  from  the  Old  Poets,)  and  I^tthous  one 
at  Paris,  1690.  Asiatic  literature  is  extremely  rich  in  As., 
which  consist  sometimes  of  extracts  from  the  best  poets, 
arranged  according  to  the  subject,  and  sometimes  of  **  beau- 
ties "  of  their  best  poets,  with  biographical  notices,  which  are 
either  placed  in  chronological  order  or  according  to  the  coun- 
tries in  which  the  authors  lived.  A.  is  from  the  Greek,  and 
means  "  flower  gathering." 

An'thon,  (Charles,  LL.D.,)  a  well-known  Amer.  editor  of 
classics,  b.  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1797,  passed  through 
a  preliminary  practicsed  iustruction'^in  his  brother^s  office,  and 
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in  1819  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  N.  Y.  Hia  time,  however,  was  cliieflj  devoted  to 
classical  literature,  for  which  he  soon  began  to  acquire  a  high 
reputation;  and  in  1820,  when  only  23  yrs.  of  age,  he  was 
appointed  Adjunct-Prof,  of  Languages  in  Columbia  Coll., 
which  office  he  held  for  15  yrs.,  when  he  became  head  of 
the  classical  department  in  that  institution.  A.'s  editions  of 
the  classics  acquired  an  extensive  popularity,  and  all  his 
works  were  republished  in  England ;  d.  1867. 

Antony,  (Henrt  B.^)  Amer.  statesman,  Gov.  of  R.  I. 
1849-61,  senator  from  R.  I.  1877-83 ;  b.  1816,  d.  1884. 

An^thony,  (Susan  Brownell,)  a  strong  Amer.  antislavery, 
temperance,  and  female  suffrage  advocate ;  b.  in  Mass.  1820. 

Anthoph'yllite,  a  fibrous  mineral  of  Manhattan  Island, 
N.  Y.,  and  Noiway,  composed  of  iron  and  silicate  of  mag- 
nesium. 

Anthoflid'^erite,  a  chemical  substance  composed  of  sili- 
cate of  iron  hydrated,  found  in  Brazil. 

An'thracene  may  be  extracted  from  the  last  distillate 
of  coal-tar,  or  formed  artificially  by  benzyl  chloride  with 
water.    It  is  a  hydrocarbon  existing  in  coal-tar. 

An'thracite,  a  mineral  substance  of  the  nature  of  coal, 
but  consisting  of  carbon  with  a  minimum  amount  of  hydro- 
gen. It  is  of  a  black  color,  conchoidal  fracture,  and  imper- 
fectly metallic  luster.  It  burns  slowly  and  without  flame, 
and  hence  is  sometimes  called  blind-coaX,  A  is  used  as  fuel 
like  coke.  It  is  applied  in  many  places  to  the  burning  of 
lime  and  bricks,  the  reduction  of  iron,  etc.  It  occurs  exten- 
sively in  Ireland,  and  in  some  of  the  coal-fields  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  the  continent  of  Europe,  but  on  the  largest 
scale  in  the  U.  S. 

An'thraz,  {avOpa^j  *'  a  coal,^')  a  synonym  for  carbuncle, 
and  for  malignant  pustule. 

Anthropol^atry,  a  term  signifying,  according  to  its 
derivation,  the  worship  of  man,  and  always  employed  in  re- 
proach. The  term  is  chiefly  known  in  ecclesiastical  history 
because  of  its  employment  by  the  Apollinarians  against  the 
orthodox  Christians  of  the  4th  and  5th  c,  with  reference  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  perfect  human  nature  of  Christ. 

Anthropol'ogy,  (from  the  Gr.  anihropwt^  *'  man,")  a  term 
signifying  that  branch  of  science  which  has  man  for  its  sub- 
ject In  its  proper  sense  it  is  very  comprehensive,  and  of 
course  includes  anatomy,  physiology,  psychology,  ethnology, 
history,  theology,  aesthetics,  etc.  The  word  has,  of  late,  come 
into  very  common  use.  There  is  an  Anthropological  Society 
in  London,  and  a  separate  anthropological  section  has  been 
constituted  in  the  British  Association. 

Anthropomor'phism,  the  application  to  God,  in  a  fig- 
urative way,  of  terms  which  properly  relate  to  human  beings. 
Thus  in  the  holy  Scriptures  we  read  of  the  eye,  the  ear,  the 
arm,  the  hand  of  God ;  and  of  his  remembering,  forgetting,  etc. 
It  is  evident  that  A.  employed  in  an  unguarded  manner,  or  too 
grossly  understood,  must  lead  to  serious  error ;  and  a  tendency 
has  manifested  itself  at  varioas  times  in  the  history  of  the 
Christian  Church  to  ascribe  to  the  Divine  Being  a  form  and 
parts  like  those  of  men. 

Antibe8^  anc  Antipolis,  a  fortified  sea-port  in  the  Dept. 
of  the  Alpes  Maritimes,  in  the  S.-E.  of  Provence,  France; 
pop.  7,401.  It  stands  on  the  E.  side  of  a  small  neck  of  land 
called  La  Garoupe,  lying  W.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Var,  in  a 
fertile  district. 

An^tichlore  is  the  name  given  to  commercial^  sulphite  of 
soda  by  paper-makers.  When  the  rags  are  reduced  to  a  pulp 
they  are  bleached  by  chloride  of  lime,  (bleaching  powder,) 
which  thoroughly  soaks  the  pulp  and  is  very  difficult  to  wash 
out.  The  traces  of  chlorine  thus  left  in  the  pulp  pass  into 
the  manufactured  paper,  and  tend  to  bleach  the  writing-ink 
which  may  be  traced  thereon.  To  free  the  pulp  from  the 
residue  of  the  chlorine  some  sulphite  of  soda  is  employed,  and 
hence  the  name  A.,  which  literally  signifies  against  {atUi) 
chlorine. 

An^tichriflt.  The  general  notion  of  A.,  as  a  power  op- 
posing itself  to  the  reign  of  the  Messiah,  may  be  traced  back 
beyond  the  Christian  era.  Its  origin  is,  perhaps,  to  be  found 
in  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel  concerning  the  doom  of  Gog  and 
Magog.  The  ancient  Jews  conceived  that  immediately  pre- 
vious to  the  Messiah^s  reign  national  adversity  must  be  ex- 
perienced in  an  extreme  degree,  and  that  an  angel  of  Satan 
would  appear  who  must  be  overcome  before  prosperity  could 
be  restored.  This  was  A.  The  idea  is  adopted  in  the 
N.  T.,  although  the  term  A.  occurs  in  no  place  of  Script- 
ure except  in  the  First  and  Second  Epistles  of  John.  The 
opinion  prevalent  among  J'rotestants  depends  upon  the  iden- 
tification of  A.  with  the  mystical  Babylon  of  the  Apocalypse, 


and  with  other  symbolic  representations  in  that  book  of  a 
power  opposed  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  also  with  the 
** Wicked  One,"  the  "Man  of  Sin,"  and  "Son  of  Perdition" 
m  2  Thess.  ii. 

Antidi^maz,  the  reverse  of  a  climax.  A  sentence  in 
which  the  ideas  descend  from  sublimity  to  triviality. 

An^ti-Com-Law  LeSigOB,  the  name  adopted  by  an 
association  which  concentrated  the  efforts  of  the  free-trade 
party  in  Britain,  and  enabled  them  to  carry  the  repeal  of  the 
corn-laws,  and  establish  in  practice  the  principle  of  free-trade ; 
begun  1839. 

Anticos'ti,  an  island  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  belong- 
ing to  Nova  Scotia,  with  light-houses  at  different  parts  of  the 
coast.     It  is  estimated  to  contain  8,500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  102. 

Antic^Srra,  a  city  of  Phocis  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf;  also 
another  on  the  river  Sperchius,  in  Thessaly. 

Antidicoiiia^riamteB,  a  sect  of  the  4th  c.  who  held  that 
the  Virgin  Mary  save  birth  to  other  children  than  Jesus — a 
belief  now  genenuly  entertained  by  Protestants. 

Antie^tam  Creek,  a  small  but  deep  and  rapid  river  in 
Md.,  emptying  into  Uie  Potomac  about  6  m.  above  Harper's 


Plan  of  the  Battle  of  Andetam. 

Ferry,  and  which  gives  name  to  a  battle  fought  near  its  banks, 
Sept.  16  and  17,  1862,  between  Lee  and  McClellan's  armies. 
The  fighting  began  on  the  afternoon  of  the  16th  and  raged 
furiously  all  the  17th,  the  Federal  army  gaining  a  few  advan* 
tages.  The  next  morning  an  armistice  was  granted  the  Con- 
federates for  the  purpose  of  burying  their  dead,  at  the  con 
elusion  of  which,  McClellan  not  renewing  the  fight,  Lee  with, 
drew  from  the  field.    See  Appendix. 

Anti-Federalists.  This  party  arose  in  the  U.  S.  durijig 
the  discussion  of  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution.  Its  pi  'n- 
ciples  were  based  on  opposition  to  the  centralization  of  power 
in  the  general  government.  It  was  also  known  as  the  Repub- 
lican  party,  and  this  name  Mr.  Jefferson,  its  greatest  leader,  was 
anxious  to  retain.  But  its  members  became  known  as  Dem- 
ocrats, and  the  other  titles  wero  dropped.  Its  first  success 
was  the  election  of  Thomas  Jefferson  as  President  in  1801. 
Mr.  Jefferson  transferred  at  once  the  chief  offices  to  mem. 
bers  of  the  party ;  internal  revenues  were  abolished,  and  the 
Alien  and  Sedition  laws  were  repealed.  He  was  elected  a  see* 
ond  time  in  1805,  and  on  the  expiration  of  his  term  the  sym- 
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pthy  of  the  Democrats  with  France,  and  their  enmity  toward 
England,  whose  conduct  on  the  seas  had  rendered  her  obnox- 
ious, caused  the  election  of  James  Madison  to  the  Presidency 
b  1809,  who  was  again  chosen  in  1813.  The  successful  issue 
of  the  War  of  1812  continued  the  power  of  the  party,  and 
lames  Monroe  became  President  in  1817,  followed  by  a  sec- 
ond term  in  1821.  In  the  election  of  1824  there  were  four 
candidates  for  President,  namely,  John  Q.  Adams,  Andrew 
Jackson,  Henry  Clay,  and  W.  H.  Crawford,  all  of  whom 
elaimed  to  be  Democrats.  None  naving  a  majority,  the  elec- 
tion was  thrown  into  the  House  of  Representatives,  when  Mr. 
Adams  was  chosen  President,  John  C.  Calhoun  being  Vice- 
President  by  the  votes  of  the  electoral  college.  In  1828  An- 
drew Jackson  was  elected  President  after  a  struggle  with  the 
advocates  of  Adams,  no  principle  being  at  stake,  and  he  was 
again  chosen  in  1832.  The  acts  of  Gen.  Jackson  caused 
itrong  opposition,  and  it  was  during  his  administration  the 
Whig  party  was  formed.  And  as  the  lines  were  drawn  and 
Baen  ra^ed  themselves  on  either  side  the  Democrats  took 
the  name  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  claimed  to  be  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  old  Jeffersonian  party. 

Antifibrine,  (acetanilide,)  is  a  neutral  chemical  product 
derived  from  acetate  of  aniline  at  an  elevated  temperature  by 
a  dialytic  action  in  which  water  is  set  free.  It  is  readily  solu- 
ble in  alcohol,  ether,  brandy,  and  strong  wines,  in  160  parts 
of  cold,  and  in  25  parts  of  boiling,  water.  It  has  been  em- 
ployed with  excellent  results  as  a  pain-reliever  in  neuralgic 
and  rheumatic  affections,  as  a  sedative  febrifuge  and  anti- 
pyretic. It  is  given  in  doses  of  2  to  8  grains,  in  powder, 
Cablet,  or  capsule  form,  or  in  wine.  The  total  amount  given 
during  the  24  hours  should  not  exceed  30  grains.  It  is  four 
times  as  strong  as  antipyrine,  the  effects  of  which  medicine 
are  very  similar. 

Anta^T^one,  a  character  of  the  heroic  age  of  Greece, 
daughter  of  (Edipus  by  his  own  mother,  Jocasta,  was  sister  to 
Eteocles,  Polynices,  and  Ismene.  She  accompanied  her  father 
in  his  exile  into  Colonus  in  Attica,  and  after  his  death  re- 
turned to  Thebes.  Eteocles,  the  king,  had  banished  his 
brother  Polynioes,  who,  coming  back  with  an  army,  engaged 
him  in  single  combat.  Both  fell,  and  Creon,  who  after  their 
death  had  become  tyrant  of  Thebes,  issued  an  edict  forbid- 
ding their  interment.  A.  alone  dared  to  disobey  the  edict. 
She  buried  Polynices,  and  was  in  consequence  seized  by  the 
monster,  who  shut  her  up  either  in  the  same  tomb  with  her 
brother  or  in  a  subterranean  cave,  where  she  perished. 

AntiifO'nislL,  a  city  of  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence;  pop.  1,400. 

Antifir^onns.  Of  the  numerous  persons  who  bore  this 
name  the  most  celebrated  was  the  son  of  Philip  of  Elymiotis, 
one  of  the  generals  of  Alexander  the  Great.  In  the  division 
of  the  empire  which  followed  the  death  of  his  master,  A.  re- 
ceived the  provs.  of  Phrygia-Major,  Lycia,  and  Pamphylia. 
All  the  other  generals  allied  themselves  against  him,  and  a 
long  series  of  contests  took  place  in  Syria,  Phenicia,  Asia 
Minor,  and  Greece,  which  ended  with  the  battle  of  Ipsus, 
In  Phrygia,  (301  B.C.,)  when  A.  was  slain  in  his  81st  yr. 

Anti^onilB,  Jewish  king,  put  to  death  by  Mark  Antony 
at  the  taking  of  Jerusalem ;  b.  80  B.C.,  d.  30  B.C. 

Antig^oniiB  Do^aon,  a  nephew  of  the  following,  and  king 
Df  Macedonia;  d.  221  B.C. 

Antiir^oniiB  Gona^tns  was  the  son  of  Demetrius  Polior- 
cetes.  King  of  Macedonia,  and  grandson  of  the  great  Antigo- 
.1  IS.  On  his  father's  death,  B.C.  283,  various  claimants  for 
ine  throne  appeared,  and  much  confusion  ensued,  the  result 
of  which  was  that  the  royal  power  fell  into  the  hands  of 
l^tolemffius  Ceraunus,  who,  however,  soon  after  perished  in  a 
battle  with  the  Gauls,  when  A.  G.  at  length  became  ruler  of 
the  country,  (277  B.  C.,)  and  governed  precariously,  in  that 
age  of  intrigue,  dissimulation,  and  violence,  for  33  yrs.  He 
was  twice  expelled  from  his  dominions  by  a  hostile  force  from 
Epinii*,  but  found  refuge  and  assistance  in  the  Peloponnesus ; 
d.  243  B.C. 

Antig^orite,  a  variety  of  serpentine  found  in  Piedmont, 
Italy,  smooth  but  not  greasy,  in  which  alumina  has  been  re- 
plead by  a  portion  of  silica. 

Antifif^Tia,  a  West  India  island,  the  most  important  of  the 
Leeward  Islands  and  the  residence  of  the  govemor-in-chief  of 
the  British  portion  of  the  group.  Its  area  is  117,120  acres, 
and  its  pop.  36,119.  Chief  productions,  sugar  and  pine- 
apples. It  was  first  settled  in  1632,  having  remained  uninhab- 
ited on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  fresh  water.  It  has 
twice  suffered  severely  from  earthquakes— in  1689  and 
1848;  while  of  hurricanes,  also,  the  other  heavy  scourge  of 
Ihe  group,  A.  has  had  its  full  share.     St.  John^s,  the  chief 


town,  stands  at  the  head  of  a  safe  and  capacious  bay,  which, 
unfortunately,  however,  does  not  admit  large  vessels.  En- 
glish Harbor  is  a  more  commodious  port. 

Antile^m'eiia,  books  of  the  N.  T.  whose  authority  was 
questioned  by  some  of  the  Church  Fathers,  namely,  2d  Peter, 
James,  Jude,  Hebrews,  2d  and  3d  John,  and  Revelation. 

Anti-Lib'aniiB  or  Anti-Iieb^anon,  mountain  range  of 
Palestine  nearly  parallel  with  Lebanon ;  Mount  Hermon,  the 
highest  peak,  is  10,000  ft.  h. 

Antilles,  a  term  used  to  designate  generally  the  whole  of 
the  West  India  Islands  except  the  Bahamas.  Generally  speak- 
ing, they  stretch  E.  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  about  the 
meridian  of  the  Gulf  of  Paria ;  then  S.  to  the  Gulf  of  Paria 
itself;  and  lastly  W.  to  the  Gulf  of  Maracaibo.  Primarily, 
however,  they  are  regarded  not  as  three  sections,  but  as  two 
— ^the  Greater  A.,  to  the  N.  and  W.,  and  the  Lesser,  to  the  E. 
and  the  S.  The  Greater.  A.,  reckoning  from  the  W.,  are : 
Cuba,  (Spanish,)  Jamaica,  (British,)  Hayti,  (independent,)  and 
Porto  Rico,  (Spanish.)  On  the  lowest  estimate  the  area  is 
said  to  amount  to  70,000  sq.  m.  The  Greater  A.  appear  to 
be  of  primitive  formation,  presenting  lofty  granite  mountains. 
In  Jamaica,  however,  there  are  many  hills  of  calcareous  ori- 
gin. The  Lesser  A.  may  be  divided  into  two  chains — ^the  E., 
trending  round  from  the  E.  of  Porto  Rico  to  the  Gulf  of  Paria ; 
and  the  S.,  stretching  away  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  with 
that  of  the  Greater  A.,  along  the  coast  of  Venezuela  as  far 
as  the  Gulf  of  Maracaibo.  By  the  Spaniards,  followed  by 
some  other  nations,  the  latter  chain  is  termed  the  Leeward 
Islands  and  the  former  the  Windward  Islands.  In  English 
and  French  phraseology,  however,  the  Leeward  Islands  are  all 
those  to  the  N.  of  15^N.  lat.,  and  the  Windward  Islands  all 
those  S.  of  that  parallel. 

Anti-liasoxuc  Party.  In  1826  William  Morgan,  who 
was  preparing  a  revelation  of  the  secrets  of  Freemasonry, 
suddenly  disappeared.  It  was  rumored  that  he  had  been 
foully  dealt  with  by  members  of  the  order,  and  intense  ex- 
citement was  the  result,  followed  by  the  establishment  of  a 
political  party  based  on  opposition  to  the  order.  It  cast  in 
N.  Y.,  in  1828,  30,000  votes ;  in  1829,  70,000 ;  and  about 
128,000  in  1832.  In  1832  it  nominated  William  Wirt  for 
President,  but  only  carried  one  State — Vermont  It  also 
elected  Joseph  Ritner  Gov.  of  Pa.  The  excitement  gradually 
died  out  and  the  party  disappeared. 

An'ti-Mis'sion  ftap^tists,  a  religious  sect  in  the  U.  S., 
have  no  Sunday-schools,  colleges,  etc.,  on  the  ground  that 
such  things  make  salvation  dependent  on  human  effort  rather 
than  on  divine  grace. 

Antimo'nilU  Wine,  tartar  emetic  dissolved  fai  wine.  A. 
W.  is  used  in  fevers,  and  as  an  expectorant  and  alterative  in 
catarrhal  affections  of  the  air  tubes,  in  doses  of  one  to  eight 
drops,  repeated  in  the  course  of  two  to  six  hours.  It  is  used 
as  an  emetic  in  doses  of  one-half  to  one  teaspoonful,  but  is 
very  depressing  and  not  without  danger. 

An'Umony  is  a  brittle  metal  of  a  flaky,  crystalline  text- 
ure and  a  bluish- white  color.  It  is  readily  reduced  to  powder 
by  pulverization ;  when  heated  to  840*^  Fahr.  it  fuses,  and 
thereafter,  being  allowed  to  cool,  it  solidifies  into  rhombohe- 
dral  crystals,  which  are  isomorphous  with  those  of  arsenic. 
Heated  in  a  retort  where  the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  excluded, 
as  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  A.  volatilizes  as  the  vapor 
of  the  pure  metal.  When  raised  in  temperature  in  contact 
with  the  air,  it  bums  with  a  white  light,  combining  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  and  forming  copious  white  fumes 
of  the  teroxide  of  A.,  or  flowers  of  A.  The  metal  is  a  bad 
conductor  of  heat  and  electricity,  but  may  be  used,  in  con- 
junction with  bismuth,  in  the  construction  of  thermo-electric 
piles.  Exposed  to  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures  A.  does 
not  tarnish  or  rust;  and  this  property,  combined  with  the 
hardness  of  the  metal  and  its  compounds,  renders  A.  of  es- 
sential service  in  the  useful  arts  in  the  construction  of  alloys, 
such  as  Britannia  metal,  type  metal,  and  plate  pewter.  It  is 
likewise  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  large  concave 
mirrors  used  in  astronomical  observations,  and  in  the  casting 
of  bells,  to  make  them  harder  and  whiter,  and  to  give  them 
a  clearer  and  stronger  sound. 

Antino^mianisni,  the  doctrine  or  opinion  that  Christians 
are  freed  from  obligation  to  keep  the  law  of  God.  It  is  gen- 
erally regarded  by  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith  as  a  monstrous  abuse  and  perversion  of  that 
doctrine,  upon  which  it  usually  professes  to  be  based.  From 
several  passages  of  the  N.  T.,  as  Rom.  vi  and  2  Pet.  ii,  18, 
19,  it  would  seem  that  a  tendency  to  A.  had  manifested  itself 
even  in  the  apostolic  age  ;  and  many  of  the  Gnostic  sects  were 
re&lly  Antinomian,  as  were  probably  also  some  of  the  heretical 
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sects  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  but  the  terra  was  first  used  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  when  it  was  applied  by  Luther  to 
the  opinions  advocated  liy  John  Agricola.  Agricola  had 
adopted  the  principles  of  the  Reformation;  but  in  1527  he 
found  fault  with  Melanchthon  for  recommending  the  use  of  the 
law,  and  particularly  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  in  order  to 
produce  conviction  and  repentance,  which  he  deemed  incon- 
sistent with  the  Gospel.  Ten  yrs.  after  he  maintained,  in  a 
disputation  at  Wittenberg,  that  as  men  are  justified  simply 
by  the  Gospel  the  law  is  in  no  way  necessary  for  justification 
or  for  sanotification.  The  "  Antinomian  Controversy  "  of  this 
time,  in  which  Luther  took  a  very  active  part,  terminated  in 
1640  in  a  retraction  by  Agricola;  but  views  more  extreme 
than  his  were  afterward  advocated  by  some  of  the  English 
sectaries  of  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth ;  and,  without 
being  formally  professed  by  a  distinct  sect,  A.  has  been  from 
time  to  time  reproduced  with  various  modifications. 

Antinop^oliS,  an  Egyptian  city  built  by  the  Emperor 
Hadrian  on  the  Nile,  in  memory  of  Antinous.     See  infra, 

Antm'ons,  a  beautiful  youth  of  Claudiopolis,  in  Bithynia. 
He  was  a  ]>age  to  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  and  the  object  of  his 
extravagant  aflfection,  accompanying  him  in  all  his  travels, 
but  was  either  drowned  accidentally  in  the  river  Nile,  or,  as 
some  suppose,  committed  suicide  from  a  loathing  of  the  life 
he  led,  in  122  A.D.  The  city  of  Besa,  in  the  Thebais,  near 
to  which  A.  was  drowned,  was  rebuilt  by  Hadrian  and  the 


river  displayed,  as  they  do  even  at  the  present  day,  a  gorgeous 
profusion  of  fruit  trees.   The  Antiocheues  themselves  brought 
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about  the  ruin  of  their  l)eautiful  city.     They  were  famous 
above  all  other  people  m  ancient  times  for  their  biting  and  scur- 
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name  Antinopolis  conferred  upon  it,  in  memory  of  his  favor- 
ite. A.  was,  further,  enrolled  among  the  gods,  and  temples 
were  erected  to  him  in  Egypt  and  Greece.  He  was  also  placed 
among  the  constellations  just  S.  of  Aguila,  The  Eagle,  and 
the  constellation  has  been  known  till  quite  recent  times  as 
Aquila  et  A.^  and  generally  represented  the  eagle  as  flying 
with  A.  grasped  by  the  hair  of  the  head  in  the  claws  of  the 
bird ;  but,  though  still  so  pictured,  the  constellation  is  gen- 
erally called  to-day  simply  Aquila,  (q.  v.) 

An^tioch,  the  ancient  cap.  of  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria,  was 
the  most  magnificent  of  the  Id  cities  of  that  name  built  by 
Seleucus  Nicator.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Orontes,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  25  m.  from  the  sea,  lay  the  famous  city,  in  the  midst 
of  a  fertile  and  beautiful  plain,  10  m.  1.  by  5  w.  By  its  har- 
bor, Seleucia,  it  had  communication  with  all  the  maritime 
cities  of  the  West,  while  it  became,  on  the  other  hand,  an  em- 
porium for  the  merchandise  of  the  East ;  for  behind  it  lay  the 
vast  Syrian  desert,  acix)ss  which  traveled  the  caravans  from 
Mesopotamia  and  Arabia.  On  the  N.  the  plain  of  A.  is  bounded 
by  the  mountain  chain  of  Amanus,  connected  with  the  S.  E. 
extremity  of  Mount  Taurus ;  and  on  the  S.,  which  is  more 
rocky,  by  the  broken  declivities  of  Mount  Oasius,  from  which 
the  ancient  town  was  distant  less  than  2  m.  In  early  times  a 
part  of  the  city  stood  upon  an  island  which  has  now  disap- 
peared. The  rest  was  built  p  irtly  on  the  plain  and  partly  on 
the  rugged  ascent  toward  Mount  Casius.  The  slopes  above 
the  city  were  covered  with  vineyards,  while  the  banks  of  the 


rilous  wit,  and  for  their  ingenuity  in  devising  nicknames ;  and 
when  the  Persians  under  Chosix)es  invaded  Syria,  in  688  A.D., 
the  Antiochenes  could  not  refrain  from  jesting  at  them.  The 
Persians  took  ample  revenge  by  the  total  destruction  of  the 
city,  which,  however,  was  rebuilt  by  Justinian.  The  next  im- 
portant step  in  its  history  was  its  conquest  by  the  Saracens 
in  the  7th  c.  In  the  9th  c.  it  was  recovered  by  the  Greeks 
under  Nicephorus  Phocas,  but  in  1084  it  again  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Mohammedans.  The  Crusaders  besieged  and 
took  it  on  the  8d  of  June,  1098.  At  the  close  of  the  13th  c. 
the  Sultan  of  Egypt  seized  it ;  since  then  it  has  undergone  a 
variety  of  vicissitudes,  and  at  present  forms  a  portion  of  Syria, 
in  the  eyalet  of  Aleppo.  Its  modern  name  is  Antakieh.  It 
exhibits  almost  no  traces  of  its  former  grandeur  except  the 
ruins  of  the  walls  built  by  Justinian  and  of  the  fortress  erected 
by  the  Crusaders.  In  1872  A.  was  almost  entirely  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake,  and  the  pop.,  which  was  then  estimated  at 
27,000,  was  in  consequence  greatly  reduced,    it  is  now  17,600. 

An^tioch.  Bay  of»  a  port  of  the  Mediterranean,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Orontes  River.  It  is  well  sheltered  and  deep, 
and  affords  good  anchorage. 

An^tioch  College  was  founded  1852  by  Unitarians  at 
Yellow  Springs,  0.  It  is  unsectarian ;  has  a  music  school 
and  a  preparatory  department.  Horace  Mann  was  the  first 
president. 

Anti^OChllB,  a  common  Greek  name,  was  borne  by  13  kings 
of  Syria,  4  kings  of  Commajrene,  (a  small  country  between 
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the  Euphrates  and  Mount  Taurue,)  and  many  other  persons  of 
note.  A.  SoTER,  the  first  of  the  Syrian  dynasty,  or  Seleucids, 
as  they  were  called  from  their  founder,  was  the  son  of  Seleu- 
cus,  a  general  and  one  of  the  successors  of  Alexander.  A.  was 
the  fruit  of  one  of  those  marriages  which  Alexander  celebrated 
at  Susa  between  his  generals  and  the  princesses  of  Persia. 
His  mother^s  name  was  Apama.  A.  was  b.  probably  824  B.C., 
and  killed  in  battle  with  the  Gauls  261  B.C.  A.  II.,  his  son,  is 
alluded  to  in  Daniel  as  the  Ring  of  the  North,  the  King  of  the 
South  being  Ptolemy,  whose  daughter,  Berenice,  he  had  mar- 
ried. The  most  .distinguished  of  the  Seleucidae  was  A.  III. 
In  his  early  wars  with  Ptolemy  he  was  generally  successful, 
but  was  finally  defeated  by  the  Romans,  and  very  severe  terms 
were  imposed  on  him.  He  found  so  much  difficulty  in  raising 
money  to  pay  the  tribute  demanded  that  he  was  led  to  plun- 
der a  temple  in  Elymais,  when  the  people  rose  against  him 
and  killed  him,  (B.C.  187.)  The  fate  of  A.  was  foretold  in 
Dan.  xi,  18, 19.  A.  IV.,  (175-164  B.C.,)  sumamed  Epiphanes, 
by  his  tyranny  and  sacrilege  excited  the  Jews  to  a  successful 
insurrection  under  their  leaders  Mattathias,  Judas  Maccabseus, 
and  the  other  members  of  that  heroic  family.  A.  X.  was  de- 
prived of  his  kingdom  by  Pompey,  65  B.C.,  when  Syria  became 
a  Roman  province. 

Antio'co,  a  Mediterranean  island  near  Sardinia;  1.  8  m., 
w.  3  m. ;  pop.  2,200. 

Antio  quia,  a  State  belonging  to  the  U.  S.  of  Colombia, 
22,790  sq.  m.  in  area ;  pop.  464,887 ;  cap.  Medellin. 

Antip^arCMly  anciently  called  OUaros  or  Oliaros,  one  of 
the  Cyclades  islands,  celebrated  for  a  stalactitic  cave,  is  sepa- 
rated from  Paros  by  a  narrow  strait.  It  contains  about  400 
inhabitants,  and  forms  a  part  of  the  eparchy  of  Xaxos.  A. 
is  7  m.  in  1.  by  5  in  w.  The  celebrated  grotto  is  situated  in 
the  side  of  a  mountain  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  island,  which  is 
described  as  a  mass  of  white  marble.  The  top  or  entrance 
of  the  cave  has  a  striking  appearance,  but  the  sloping  descent 
is  rather  dangerous  on  account  of  the  cord  by  which  the  trav- 
eler holds  being  extremely  slippery  from  constant  humidity. 
The  bottom  once  reached,  and  the  grotto  entered,  there  is 
presented  to  the  eye  as  dazzling  a  specimen  of  stalactitic  for- 
mation as  can  well  be  conceived — ^the  roof,  floor,  and  walls 
of  the  various  chambers  all  glittering  with  the  most  gorgeous 
incrustations. 

Antip'ater.  Of  the  many  persons  who  bore  this  name  in 
antiquity  the  most  celebrated  was  one  of  the  generals  and 
confidential  friends  of  King  Philip  of  Macedon.  When  Alex- 
ander led  his  troops  into  Asia  he  left  A.,  who,  along  with 
Pannenion,  had  endeavored  to  dissuade  him  from  the  expe- 
dition, as  governor  of  Macedon.  A.  discharged  the  duties 
of  this  office  with  great  ability,  suppressing  the  insurrections 
in  Thrace  and  Sparta;  but  Olympias,  the  mother  of  Alex- 
ander, who  entertained  a  dislike  to  A.,  prevailed  on  her  son 
to  appoint  Craterus  as  regent  of  Macedonia.  Alexander, 
prompted  also,  it  is  supposed,  by  his  own  jealousy  of  A.,  con- 
sented, but  died  before  the  change  was  carried  into  effect, 
and,  in  spite  of  his  enemies,  A.  was  left  to  share  with  Cra- 
terus the  government  of  Alexander's  territories  in  Europe ; 
d.  819  B.C. 

Antip'ater  of  Tar^sns,  a  Stoic  philosopher ;  represented 
by  Cicero  as  a  man  of  great  subtlety ;  lived  140  B.C. 

Antip'athy  is  the  term  applied  to  a  class  of  cases  in 
which  individuals  are  disagreeably  affected  by  or  violently 
dislike  things  innocuous  or  agreeable  to  the  majority  of  man- 
kind. A  large  class  of  persons  have  an  A.  to  animal  food, 
and  from  childhood  refuse  to  taste  it.  In  others,  again,  the 
aversion  is  limited  to  one  kind  of  meat,  as  veal  or  pork ; 
others  are  averse  to  eggs  or  milk.  Nor  is  this  feeling  a  con- 
scious caprice  which  an  exertion  of  the  will  might  remove, 
for  it  is  generally  found  that  contact  with  the  object  of  the 
A.  is  resented  by  the  bodily  economy,  and  symptoms  of  poi- 
soning are  rapidly  produced.  Some  medicines  affect  particu- 
lar persons  dangerously,  even  when  given  in  very  minute 
doses ;  a  single  grain  of  mercury  has  been  known  to  induce 
a  profuse  salivation,  with  destruction  of  the  jaw-bones.  On 
others  medicines  have  a  peculiar  effect — ^astringents  may 
purge.  Every  summer  persons  may  be  seen  with  the  most 
distressing  irritation  of  the  nasal  and  palpebral  mucous  mem- 
branes, produced  by  the  exhalations  arising  from  the  fields 
during  the  inflorescence  of  the  hay-<^rop.  In  others  an  asth- 
matic condition  is  induced  by  the  same  cause.  The  air  of 
some  places  has  a  similar  influence  on  individuals ;  one  gen- 
tleman was  always  attacked  with  asthma  if  he  slept  in  the 
town  of  Kilkenny,  and  another  rarely  escaped  a  fit  of  that 
complaint  If  he  slept  anywhere  else.    A.  is  also  called  idiosyn- 


Antiperiod'ics,  medicines  which  prevent  or  relieve  the 
paroxysms  of  certain  diseases  which  exhibit  a  periodic  char- 
acter. Their  mode  of  action  is  unknown.  The  chief  A. 
are  cinchona-bark  and  its  alkaloids — quinine,  cinchonine, 
quinidine,  and  cinchonidine ;  bebeeru-bark  and  its  active 
principle,  bebeerine;  salicine,  salicylic  acid  and  its  salts; 
eucalyptus  globulus,  arsenic,  and  iodine. 

Antiph^ns,  a  Greek  painter,  distinguished  for  facility  of 
execution ;  b.  in  E^ypt  220  or  S20  B.C. 

Antiphlosis'tlC,  (Gr.  avW,  ^'against,*"  and  ^Aiyo,  **I 
bum,")  a  term  for  any  method  of  treatment  that  is  intended 
to  counteract  inflammation  and  its  accompanying  constitu« 
tional  disturbance. 

An'tiphon,  the  earliest  of  the  ten  Attic  orators  in  the 
Alexandrine  canon,  was  the  son  of  Sophllus  the  Sophist,  b.  at 
Rhamnus,  in  Attica,  480  B.C.  To  him  must  be  attributed  the 
overthrow  of  the  Athenian  democracy,  (411  B.C.,)  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  oligarchical  government  of  the  Four  Hun- 
dred ;  for  although  Pisander  figured  prominently  before  the 
people  in  this  revolution,  the  whole  affair,  according  to  Thu- 
cydides,  one  of  A.'s  pupils  in  oratory  and  a  man  admirably 
fitted  to  judge  of  such  a  point,  was  secretly  planned  by 
him. 

Antiph'ony,  a  name  given  by  the  ancient  Greeks  to  a  spe- 
cies of  musical  accompaniment  in  the  octave,  by  instruments 
or  voices,  in  opposition  to  that  executed  in  unison,  which  they 
called  Homophony,  A.  is  also  the  name  of  a  species  of  sacred 
song  sung  by  two  parties,  each  responding  to  the  other,  a 
practice  which  was  cultivated  in  the  early  ages  by  the  He- 
brews, Greeks,  and  Romans.  Many  of  the  Psalms  of  David 
show  ttiat  antiphonal  singing  was  (hen  in  use.  Its  introduc- 
tion into  the  Greek  Church  is  ascribed  to  Ignatius,  Bishop  of 
Antioch,  in  the  2d  c,  and  Ambrosius,  Bishop  of  liilan,  is 
said  to  have  introduced  it  into  the  Western  Church  in  the 
4th  c.  The  Reformed  Christian  Churches  of  Germany  and 
England  have  still  retained  a  certain  degree  of  antiphonal 
singing.  The  chanting  of  the  Psalms  in  the  English  cathedral 
service  is  an  imitation  of  the  ancient  A. 

Antip'odes,  a  word  of  Greek  origin,  signifying,  literally, 
"  those  who  have  their  feet  over  against  each  other."  As  ap- 
plied in  geography,  the  term  means  the  inhabitants  of  any  two 
opposite  points  of  the  globe,  or,  in  other  words,  the  dwellers  at 
opposite  extremities  of  any  diameter  of  the  earth.  From  this 
primary  relation  there  necessarily  arise  many  secondary  rela- 
tions. A.  must  be  on  one  and  the  same  meridional  circle, 
separated  from  each  other  by  half  the  circumference.  Being 
on  one  and  the  same  meridional  circle  they  must  differ  in 
longitude  exactly  180°,  with  the  exception  of  the  poles  them- 
selves as  having  no  longitude  at  all,  and  being  separated  from 
each  other  by  half  the  circumference  they  must  be  equi- 
distant from  the  equator  in  opposite  directions. 

An'tipope  was  a  pontiff  elected  or  set  up  in  opposition 
to  one  canonically  chosen.  In  the  history  of  the  R.  C.  Church 
many  As.  have  aspired  to  the  triple  crown. 

Antips^iretlcs,  (Gr.  avri^  ** against,"  and  irv/ofr^f,  "a 
fever,")  medicines  which  reduce  the  temperature  in  fever. 
The  principal  agents  used  as  A.  are  cold  baths,  cold  applica- 
tions, ice,  diaphoretics,  alcohol,  quinine,  salicylic  acid  ^d  its 
salts,  eucalyptol,  essential  oils,  aconite,  digitalis,  veratria, 
antifibrine,  (acetanilide,)  antipyrine,  benzanilide,  thalline,  kai- 
rine,  purgatives,  and  venesection. 

Antipyxine',  an  alkaloid  extensively  used  in  medicine  as 
an  antipyretic,  and  possessing  the  valuable  property  of  ma- 
terially reducing  the  temperature  of  the  body  without  the 
production  of  any  distressing  bodily  symptoms.  Hence,  it  is 
much  resorted  to  in  fevers,  pneumonia,  acute  rheumatism, 
phthisis,  and  erysipelas.  To  produce  a  more  rapid  action  the 
drug  is  often  injected  hypodermically. 

An'tiqaaries,  Soci^ety  of.  Under  this  name  associa- 
tions of  learned  men,  established  for  the  exclusive  purpose 
of  cultivating  the  study  of  antiquities,  exist  in  all  the  princi- 
pal countries  of  Europe  and  in  Am.  The  London  S.  of  A. 
received  its  charter  in  1761.  Long  previous  to  this,  in  1672, 
an  Antiquarian  Society  was  established  by  Archbishop  Parker 
and  Sir  Robert  Cotton.  The  present  S.  of  A.  of  London 
consists  of  a  president,  a  council  of  21,  and  several  hundred 
Fellows.  It  has  published  a  number  of  valuable  works,  among 
the  most  interesting  of  which  is  a  series  of  early  English  lit- 
erary remains.     The  Scottish  S.  of  A.  was  founded  in  1780. 

ilJltiq'uilS,  (Jan,)  a  skillful  Dutch  painter,  b.  in  Holland 
1702,  d.  1760. 

Anti-Bent^ers,  those  who  refused  to  pay  land  rent  to  the 
descendants  of  the  old  lord-patroons  of  New  York.  The  diffi- 
culties, almost  amounting  to  an  insurrection,  were  settled  by 
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the  insertion  in  the  State  Constitution  adopted  in  1846  of  a 
clause  abolishing  all  feudal  tenures. 

Antisabbata^riajlS,  Christians  who  affirm  that  the  Gos- 
pel does  not  call  for  the  observance  of  any  special  Sabbath 
day. 

Antisa^na,  a  volcanic  peak  of  the  Andes,  in  Ecuador,  20 
m.  N.  of  Cotopaxi;  h.  19,187  ft. 

Antisoorbatic.    See  Scdrvt. 

Antisep^tics,  (Gr.  avri,  "  against,"  and  ffrrrrrtKd^,  "  putre- 
fying,") are  substances  which  prevent  or  retard  putrefac- 
tion ;  that  is,  the  decomposition  of  animal  or  vegetable  bodies, 
accompanied  by  the  emission  of  offensive  gases.  The  pu- 
trefactive changes  occur  only  in  dead  matter,  and  require  the 
presence  of  heat,  water,  and  a  ferment.  A.  act  either  directly 
on  the  bodies  m  which  putrefaction  is  occurring  or  might 
occur,  forming  with  them  combinations  which  are  not  suscep- 
tible of  the  decomposing  action  of  a  ferment ;  or  they  act 
indirectly^  by  destroying  the  vitality  or  otherwise  preventing 
the  development  and  propagation  of  the  organisms  of  which 
the  ferment  is  composed.  In  this  respect  A.  are  distin- 
guished from  diMn/ectantA,,  the  action  of  the  latter  being  di- 
rected only  against  the  exciting  causes,  and  offensive  or 
deleterious  proiducts  of  a  class  of  changes  which  are  them- 
selves more  comprehensive  than  those  implied  by  the  term 
putrefaction.  The  principal  agents  possessing  antiseptic 
qualities  are  chlorine,  sulphurous  add,  nitric  oxide,  and  perox- 
ide of  nitrogen,  as  gases ;  carbolic  acid,  creosote,  benzole,  thy- 
mol, sulphites,  hyposulphites,  hypochlorites,  and  iodoform, 
which  emit  vapors  at  common  temperatures ;  chromic,  boric, 
tannic,  and  salicylic  acids,  permanganate  of  potash,  corrosive 
sublimate,  sulpho-carbonates,  chlorate  of  potash,  peroxide  of 
hydrogen,  chloride  of  zinc,  and  charcoal,  from  which  no  vapor 
is  emitted.  They  are  used  in  surgical  operations  and  m  the 
treatment  of  open  wounds,  to  prevent  putrefactive  changes ; 
in  medical  practice  as  local  applications,  or  as  internal  reme- 
dies ;  in  the  pathological  laboratory  to  preserve  specimens 
and  preparations. 

AntifllaT^ery,  a  term  used  almost  synonymously  in  the 
U.  S.  with  that  of  "  abolition."  It  had  its  origin  in  the  long 
and  fierce  agitation  which  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  slav- 
ery  in  this  country,  and  the  consequent  removal  from  the 
Amer.  escutcheon  of  the  only  stain  that  had  ever  disfigured 
it.  Although  an  A.  sentiment  had  made  itself  felt  in  En- 
gland during  the  days  of  Lord  Mansfield,  the  first  system- 
atic agitation  for  the  emancipation  of  the  Negro  in  this  re- 
public was  begun  about  the  middle  of  the  last  c.  by  certain 
Quakers,  among  whom  John  Woolman  and  Anthony  Benezet, 
of  Philadelphia,  were  most  prominent ;  and  such  excellent  fruit 
did  their  exertion  bear,  although  slow  of  growth,  that  Thomas 
Jefferson  was  instrumental  in  causing  Congress  to  pass  a  meas- 
ure excluding  slavery,  in  March,  1784,  absolutely  and  forever 
from  all  parts  of  the  Union  not  then  included  in  any  State. 
The  proposition  did  not,  however,  take  effect  at  the  period,  as 
it  required  a  majority  of  the  States  to  make  it  a  law ;  and  the 
absence  of  a  delegate  from  N.  J.  caused  the  requisite  number 
to  fall  one  short.  In  1787  the  proposition,  confined  to  an  in- 
hibition of  slavery  in  the  territories  already  ceded  by  the  States 
to  the  Confederation,  was  renewed,  when  it  was  passed  unan- 
imously ;  and  on  being  reiterated  in  the  first  Congress  that 
had  assembled  under  the  Federal  Constitution  it  received  the 
unanimous  support  of  that  body  and  the  hearty  approval  of 
Washington.  The  convention  that  had  formed  the  Constitu- 
tion had  meantime  authorized  Congress  to  prohibit  the  im- 
portation of  slaves  after  20  yrs.  This  policy  was  carried 
out;  and  on  March  2,  1807—23  days  previous  to  similar 
action  being  taken  by  the  British  Parliament — ^an  act  was 
passed  by  Congress  outlawing  all  participation  in  the  slave- 
trade  by  the  Amer.  people,  as  well  as  the  introduction  of  slaves 
into  the  Union.  Through  the  influence  of  Wilberforce,  Ed- 
mund Burke,  Thomas  Clarkson,  Granville  Sharpe,  Dillw}Ti, 
Fox,  and  perhaps  Pitt,  a  measure  like  that  adopted  in  the 
U.  S.  received  the  royal  assent  March  25,  1807.  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Holland,  France,  and  some  of  the  S.  Amer.  republics 
followed  the  example  slowly.  Spain  and  Portugal  promised 
to  fall  into  line ;  but,  although  they  had  accepted  money  or 
favors  from  Great  Britain  as  a  consideration  for  their  doing 
so,  they  were  very  tardy  in  the  performance  of  their  part  of 
the  compact.  The  British  Parliament  declared  in  1811  the 
slave-trade  a  felony,  and  in  1624  and  1837  made  it  piracy, 
with  a  penalty  of  transportation  for  life,  thus  effacing  the 
last  traces  of  slavery  from  British  soil.  As  the  legislation  of 
the  British  Parliament  was  mainly  directed  against  the  slave- 
holders who  were  far  removed  from  the  scene  of  contest,  the 
subject  did  not  affect  party  relations  in  England  so  intimately 


as  on  this  .continent,  where  all  the  States  were  at  one  time  or 
other,  more  or  less  slave-holding.  The  more  northerly  of 
tliese  firrft  denounced  the  gross  wrong  of  slave-holding.  It 
was  al)olished  by  Vt.  in  1777,  before  she  joined  the  Union ; 
Pa.  followed  in  1780,  as  did  R.  I.  and  Conn,  shortly  after- 
ward. In  1797  slavery  disappeared  from  N.  Y.,  and  N.  J. 
provided  for  its  gradual  extermination  in  1804.  The  Su- 
preme Court  decided  in  Mass.  that  it  was  abolished  by  the 
adoption  of  the  State  Constitution  of  1780.  In  1820  the  U.  S. 
passed  a  law  declaring  the  slave-trade  to  be  piracy,  under 
which  Nathaniel  Gordon  was  hanged  in  New  York  in  1861. 
Although  the  A.  party  in  this  country  first  directed  effort 
against  the  extension  of  slaver}'  only,  there  were  some  un- 
conditional abolitionists  who  endeavored  to  strike  directly  at 
the  root  of  the  evil.  Distinguished  in  this  relation  are  the 
names  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Benjamin  Lundy,  Alvan 
Stewart,  Nathaniel  P.  Rogers,  Lewis  Tappan,  Wendell  Phil- 
lips, Lucretia  Mott,  William  Jay,  John  G.  Whittier,  Abby 
Kelly  Foster,  Gerrit  Smith,  Samuel  J.  May,  Owen  Lovejoy, 
Lindsley  Coates,  and  Edward  Beecher.  In  December,  1883, 
the  Amer.  A.  Society  was  formed  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
under  the  auspices  and  management  of  the  abolitionists  just 
named.  Numerous  A.  societies  were  now  formed  through- 
out the  North,  and  these,  with  those  previously  founded,  be- 
came auxiliaries  of  the  Amer.  Society,  and  so  public  senti- 
ment won  step  by  step,  until  on  Jan.  81,  1866,  the  Thirty- 
seventh  Congress  of  the  U.  S.,  with  Abraham  Lincoln  at  its 
head,  swept  the  last  vestige  of  slavery  from  the  Amer.  soil 
forever,  in  the  following  memorable  language  of  the  famous 
"  Thirteenth  Amendment :  "  *'  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary 
servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime,  whereof  the 
party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  within  the 
U.  S.,  or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction."  The 
French  emancipated  their  Negroes  in  1848,  and  the  Dutch  in 
1863.  In  1871  slavery  was  partially  abolished  in  Brazil,  and 
in  parts  of  Central  Africa  the  struggle  is  now  succeeding. 

Antispasmodics,  (Gr.  avri,  "  against,''  and  anda/Aa^  '*  a 
spasm,'')  medicines  which  prevent  or  allay  spasms.  Among 
A.  may  be  mentioned  valerian,  asafcetida,  camphor,  ammo- 
nia alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  amyl  nitrite,  pyridine,  nitro- 
glycerine, bromides,  conium,  lobelia,  opium,  gelsemium,  In- 
dian hemp,  belladonna,  the  essential  oils.  In  such  eonvultiive 
dineases  as  epilepsy,  laryngismus  stridulus,  and  iufautile  con- 
vulsions bromide  of  potassium  is  the  most  powerful  A.;  in 
hysteria,  valerian,  asafcetida,  and  the  bromides;  in  chorea, 
arsenic,  copper,  conium,  and  zinc ;  in  spasmodic  asthma,  lo- 
belia, Btrumonium,  morphia ;  in  spasm  of  the  blood-vessels, 
amyl  nitrite,  pyridine,  and  nitro-glycerine.  In  all  spasmodic 
diseases,  cold  baths  or  sponging,  sun  baths,  exercise,  and  a 
plain  diet  should  be  employed;  late  hours,  a  close  atmos- 
phere, or  excessive  work  should  be  avoided. 

Antis'thenes,  founder  of  the  Cynic  school  of  philosophy, 
was  the  son  of  A.,  an  Athenian.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  not 
known,  but  he  fought  in  his  youth  at  Tanagra,  (426  B.C.,) 
survived  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  (871  B.C.,)  and  d.  at  Athena 
at  the  age  of  70.  After  listening  to  Socrates  he  gave  up 
rhetoric,  which  he  had  followed,  in  order  to  apply  himself 
wholly  to  the  study  of  moral  philosophy.  A.  held  that  virtue 
mainly  consists  in  voluntary  abstinence  from  pleasure,  and  in 
a  stern  contempt  of  riches,  honors,  nnd  even  learning. 

Antis'trophe,  a  stanza  of  poetry  following  and  respond- 
ing to  the  strophe. 

An'ti-Tan'ms,  a  mountainous  range  in  the  northern  part 
of  Asia  Minor,  nearly  parallel  to  the  Black  Sea. 

Antith'esiS,  (Gr.  tilhemi,  "to  place,"  anti,  "against,")  a 
figure  of  speech  in  which  words  are  placed  in  direct  opposi. 
tion  to  each  other,  to  produce  a  strong  contrast.    . 

Antitox'ine,  a  name  particularly  given  to  an  anti-diph- 
theritic serum  which  may  be  injected  into  the  human  system 
as  an  antidote  to  diphtheria.  The  diphtheritic  toxine  pro- 
duced by  cultivating  the  diphtheritic  bacillus  in  broth,  in  the 
presence  of  air,  is  repeatedly  injected  into  the  horae  or  other 
animal  until  he  is  immunized  against  diphtheria.  The  serum 
of  the  animal  thus  rendered  anti-toxic  may  then  be  injected 
into  the  system  of  the  human  sufferer  with  frequently  cura- 
tive results.  While  the  use  of  this  diphtheritic  A.  is  yet  ex- 
perimental, the  discovery  promises  to  be  of  exceeding  impor- 
tance.  Among  the  eminent  bacteriologists  entitled  to  the 
honor  of  the  discovery,  after  yeare  of  research,  are  Professor 
Emil  Behring,  M.D.,  of  Berii'n,  Dr.  Cari  Frankel,  and  Dr.  £. 
Roux,  of  the  Pasteur  Institute,  Paris. 

Antitrinita'rian,  in  the  language  of  theology,  one  who 
denies  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
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An'tityi^e,  a  Greek  word,  literally  signifying  a  type  or  fig- 
ure which  corresponds  to  some  other  type  or  figure. 

An^nm,  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Latium,  stood 
on  the  coast  84  m.  S.-S.-E.  from  Rome ;  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful enemies  of  rising  Rome,  until  finally  subdued,  (838  B.C.) 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Emperors  Caligula  and  Nero. 

Antiva'xi,  Montenegrin  town  and  sea-port  on  the  Adri- 
atic, 14  m.  N.  of  Scutari  ;  pop.  1,600. 

Antlia,  or  Antlia  Pneomatlca,  (Lat.  '*  The  Air- 
Pump,")  one  of  the  14  southern  constellations  placed  in  the 
heavens  by  Lacaille  in  connection  with  his  work  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  in  1761-62.  It  is  situated  between  Vela,  Pyxis, 
Hydra^  and  Centaums. 

Ant-Iaon,  the  larva  of  an  insect  (Myrmeleon  obsoletua, 
etc)  of  the  order  of  Neuroptera,  remarkable  for  its  ingenious 
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Myrmeleo,  and  a.  Its  larva,  the  Ant-Uon,  natunU  size. 

methods  of  capturing  ants  and  other  insects,  on  which  it  feeds, 
by  making  pitfalls  in  the  sand. 

AntOB^ci,  or  Antis'cii,  those  who  live  at  the  same  distance 
N.  and  S.  of  the  equator,  and  on  the  same  meridian ;  whose 
shadows  at  noon  are  cast  in  contrary  directions. 

Antommar'chi,  (Francesco,)  owes  his  celebrity  to  his 
intimacy  with  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  whose  private  physician 
he  was  during  the  exile  in  St.  Helena.  In  1826  A.  published 
at  Paris  Les  Demiers  Moments  de  Napoleon ;  d.  in  Cuba 
1838. 

Antonelli,  (Giacomo,)  a  distinguished  Ital.  cardinal, 
b.  1806  at  Sonnino,  a  village  situated  near  the  Pontine 
Marshes ;  he  gained  the  favor  of  Pope  Gregory  XYL,  who 
named  him  a  prdaio,  and  gave  liim  some  excellent  ecclesias- 
tical appointments.  In  1841  A.  became  nnder-secretary  of 
state  to  the  ministry  of  the  interior;  in  1844  second  treas- 
urer ;  and  in  the  following  yr.  finance  minister  of  the  two 
Apostolic  Chambers.  Pope  Pius  IX.,  having  mounted  the  pa- 
pal throne  in  1846,  raised  A.  during  the  next  yr.  to  the  dig- 
nity of  cardinal-deacon  of  St  Agatha  alia  Suburra.  In  1848 
A.  was  president  and  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  a  Liberal 
cabinet,  which  framed  the  famous  Statuto,  or  Constitution,  pro- 
clumed  in  1848,  the  principal  articles  of  which  were  so  very 
soon  eluded.  In  the  CEcumenical  Council  which  began  its  sit- 
tings in  1869  A.  showed  great  tact  and  ability  in  restraining 
the  zeal  and  impetuosity  of  his  impulsive  master;  d.  1876. 

Antonel^O,  (Antonio,)  sumamed  Da  Messina,  from  the 
place  of  his  birth,  b.  about  1414 ;  traveled  into  Flanders,  and 
learned  the  secrets  of  the  art  of  oil-painting  from  Van  Eyck ; 
he  was  the  first  Italian  who  painted  in  oil  colors  ;  d.  proba- 
bly in  1498. 

Anto'nia  Ma^jor,  (i.  e.,  "  the  Elder,^')  a  Roman  matron, 
grandmother  of  Emperor  Nero ;  b.  39  B.C. 

Anto'nia  Mi'nor,  (I  e.,  "  the  Younger,")  sister  of  the 
above,  was  the  mother  of  Germanicus ;  b.  86  B.C.,  d.  about 
87  A.D. 

Antonldes  van  der  Goes,  (Johannes,)  a  Dutch  poet, 
b.  at  Goes  in  1647,  d.  1684. 

Antoni'nilS,  (Marcus  Aurelius,)  the  son  of  Annius  Yerus 
and  Domitia  Cavllla,  b.  at  Rome  121  A.D.  His  original  name 
was  Marcus  Annius  Yerus.  On  the  death  of  his  father  he  was 
adopted  by  his  grandfather,  who  spared  no  pains  to  render  him 
pre-eminent  in  every  art  and  science.  His  qualities  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  who  used  to  term  him 
not  VeruSy  but  Verissimtu,  and  who  conferred  high  honors 
<m  him,  even  while  a  child.  When  only  17  yrs.  of  age  he 
was  adopted,  with  Lucius  C.  Commodus,  by  Antoninus  Pius,  the 
successor  of  Hadrian ;  and  Faustina,  the  daughter  of  Pius,  was 
selected  for  his  wife.  In  the  yr.  140  A.D.  he  was  made  con- 
sul, and  from  this  period  to  the  death  of  Pius,  in  161  A.D.,  he 
contmued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  various  offices  with  the 
greatest  promptitude  and  fidelity.  On  his  accession  to  the 
urone  he  illustrated  the  magnanimity  of  his  character  by  shar- 
ing the  government  (which  I^us  had  left  him  in  his  last  mo- 
ments, and  the  senate  offered  to  him  alone)  with  young  Corn- 
modus,-  who  henceforth  bore  the  name  of  Lucius  Aurelius 


Yerus,  and  to  whom  he  gave  his  daughter  Lucilla  in  marriage. 
D.  at  Yienna,  or  at  Sirmium,  180  A.D.,  after  a  reign  of  20  yrs. 
Marcus  Aurelius  A.  was  the  flower  of  the  Stoical  philosophy. 
Oratory  he  studied  under  Herodes  Atticus  and  Cornelius  Pron- 
to. His  love  of  learning  was  insatiable.  Even  after  he  had 
attained  to  the  highest  dignity  of  the  state  he  did  not  disdain 
to  attend  the  school  of  Sextus  of  Chsronea.  Men  of  letters 
were  his  most  intimate  friends,  and  received  the  highest  hon- 
ors both  when  alive  and  dead.  His  range  of  studies  was  ex- 
tensive, embracing  morals,  metaphysics,  mathematics,  jurispru- 
dence,  music,  poetry,  and  painting.  Though  gentle  and  toler- 
ant by  nature  and  creed  he  was  actively  hostile  to  Christian- 
ity. His  decease  was  felt  to  be  a  national  calamity ;  he  was 
deified,  and  for  more  than  100  years  his  image  was  found 
anong  the  household  gods  of  the  Romans. 

Antoni'miS,  Itinerary  of,  {Antottini  Itinerarium^)  a  val- 
uable geographical  work,  containing  the  names  of  all  the 
places  and  stations  on  the  principal  and  cross  roads  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  with  their  distances  from  each  other  in  Roman 
miles.  It  has  been  usually  attributed  to  the  Emperor  M.  Au- 
relius  Antoninus,  whence  its  name.  The  testimony,  however, 
of  .£thicus,  author  of  the  Cosmographia^  assures  us  that  a 
general  survey  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  commenced  44  B.C., 
in  the  consulship  of  Julius  Caesar  and  M.  Antonius,  and  com- 
pleted in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  when  the  results  of  the  sur- 
vey received  the  sanction  of  the  state.  These  results,  it  is  in- 
ferred, are  embodied  in  this  Itinerary,  which,  it  is  further 
supposed,  received  additions  and  amendments  in  the  time  of 
the  Antonlnes.  Subsequent  improvements  were  made  down 
to  the  rei^  of  Diocletian. 

Antoni'niis  Pins,  (Titus  Aurelius  Fulvus,)  a  Roman  em. 
peror  (188-161  A.D.)  b.  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  86  A.D. 
The  family  of  A.  was  originally  from  Nemausus,  now  Nimes, 
in  GauL  A.  inherited  great  wealth,  and  early  gave  proof  of 
excellent  qualities.  In  120  he  was  made  consul;  afterward 
was  sent  by  Hadrian  as  proconsul  into  Asia,  where  the  wis- 
dom  and  gentleness  of  his  rule  won  for  him  a  higher  reputa- 
tion than  had  been  enjoyed  by  any  of  his  predecessors.  By 
his  wife  Faustina  he  had  four  children,  of  whom  three  died, 
leaving  a  daughter,  Faustina,  afterward  wife  of  Marcus  Aure- 
lius. In  188  he  was  adopted  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  in  con- 
sequence of  merit  alone,  and  came  to  the  throne  in  the  same 
yr.  The  reign  of  A.  was  proverbially  peaceful  and  happy. 
In  his  private  character  he  was  simple,  temperate,  and  benev- 
olent, while  m  public  affairs  he  acted  as  the  father  of  his  peo- 
ple. The  persecution  of  Christians,  which  was  continued  dur- 
ing his  rei^,  was  partly  stayed  by  his  mild  measures ;  d.  161. 

AntOXU'nilS,  wall  of,  (Antonini  Vallum^)  a  barrier  erect- 
ed between  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde  by  the  Romans,  in 
the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  to  restrain  the  encroachments  of 
the  native  tribes.  A  fragment  of  a  Roman  pillar,  which  was 
at  one  time  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  fixes  the  date  of 
its  execution  as  140  A.D.  The  superintendence  of  the  work 
is  generally  attributed  to  the  imperial  legate  Lollius  Urbicus. 
Its  length  was  about  27  English  m. — ^the  £.  termination  being, 
according  to  two  different  suppositions,  at  Carriden,  or  at 
Kinniel,  on  the  Forth ;  the  W.,  at  Old  Kilpatrick,  or  at  Doug- 
lass Castle,  on  the  Clyde.  This  great  work  consisted  of  a  ditch 
about  20  ft.  deep  and  40  w.,  a  rampart  of  earth  and  stone  about 
20  ft.  h.  and  24  ft.  thick  at  the  base,  and  on  the  inner  or  S.  side 
of  the  rampart  a  paved  military  road.  It  was  protected  by  a 
chain  of  19  forts,  yith  watch-towers  between.  The  line  of 
the  wall  may  still  be  traced  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Anto'nillS,  (Caius  Htbrioa,)  Roman  consul,  68  B.C. ;  son 
of  Marcus  Antonius  the  Orator,  and  an  uncle  of  Mark  Antony 
the  triumvir ;  d.  44  B.C. 

Anto'niiis,  Martens,  "Mark  Antony,"  the  Roman 
triumvir,  b.  in  88  B.C.  In  the  campaign  against  Aristobulus 
in  Palestine  and  in  Egypt  A.  distinguished  himself  by  his  cour- 
age and  activity,  and  ingratiated  himself  with  the  soldiers. 
After  assisting  Caesar  in  Gaul  he  went  to  Rome  in  60  B.C.  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  the  former,  who  stood  in  great  danger 
from  the  hostility  of  the  oligarchical  party,  and  was  appointed 
an  augur,  and  chosen  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people.  In 
the  following  yr.,  on  account  of  his  adherence  to  the  party  of 
Caesar,  he  was  expelled  from  the  curia,  and  fled  to  Csesar,  who 
made  use  of  this  event  as  a  pretext  for  his  war  against  Pom- 
pey.  At  the  outbreak  of  this  war  A.  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  commander-in-chief  in  Italy.  In  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salia  he  commanded  the  left  wing  of  Caesar's  army.  In  47  he 
was  made  master  of  the  horse  by  Caesar,  who  left  him  to  gov- 
ern Italy  during  his  absence  in  Africa.  A.,  as  usual,  dis- 
graced himself ;  got  perpetually  dnmk ;  divorced  his  wife,  and 
married  an  actress,  with  whom  he  paraded  offensively  through 
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the  chief  towns  of  the  pemnsula.  In  44  B.C.  he  married  Ful- 
via,  the  widow  of  Clodius ;  was  made  consul,  and  vainly  en- 
deavored to  prevail  on  the  Romans  to  recognize  Gsesar  as 
emperor.  After  the  assassination  of  Gsesar  he  played  the 
part  so  well  described  by  Shakespeare,  and  by  his  funeral  ora- 
tion and  the  well-timed  display  of  Ca?sar's  bloody  robe  so 
wrought  upon  the  passions  of  the  people  that  the  conspirators 
were  compelled  to  escape  from  Rome,  leaving  the  successful 
orator  for  a  while  in  possession  of  almost  absolute  power.  A. 
paid  a  visit  to  Athens,  and  then  went  into  Asia  to  arrange  his 
dispute  with  Cleopatra,  Queen  of  Egypt,  whose  conduct  had 
offended  the  triumviri.  The  queen  herself  appeared  to  an- 
swer his  challenge,  and  captivated  A.  by  her  beauty  and  ad- 
dress. He  followed  her  to  Egypt  and  lived  in  idleness  until 
aroused  by  tidings  of  a  quarrel  between  his  own  relatives  and 
those  of  Octavianus,  Cesar's  heir.  This  led  to  a  short  war 
and  a  peace  ratified  by  A.'s  marriage  with  the  sister  of  Oc- 
tavianus. But  he  returned  to  Cleopatra  and  squandered  the 
wealth  of  Rome  m  gifts  to  her.  Octavianus  made  use  of  this 
fact  to  excite  the  indignation  of  the  Romans,  and  a  war  be- 
tween the  rivals  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  A.,  81  B.C.,  at  Ac- 
tium.    He  returned  to  Egypt,  where,  with  Cleopatra,  he  once 
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more  forgot  political  cares  and  vexations,  until  his  amuse- 
ments were  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  Octavianus 
at  Alexandria.  A.  now  roused  himself,  made  a  charge  with 
his  cavalry  and  repelled  the  enemy ;  but  the  advantage  was 
only  momentary.  Deserted  by  the  Egyptian  fleet,  as  by  his 
•own  army,  and  suspecting  that  even  Cleopatra  had  conspired 
against  him,  he  went  to  her  pal.ace,  from  which  the  queen  had 
•escaped.  Deceived  by  a  false  message  informing  him  of  the 
death  of  Cleopatra,  A.  committed  suicide  by  falling  upon  his 
«word  in  the  year  30  B.C. 

An'tony  of  Bourbon,  King  of  Navarre,  commanded  the 
royal  forces  of  France  and  was  killed  at  Rouen;  b.  1518,  d. 
1662. 

An'tony  of  Padua,  Saint,  b.  at  Lisbon,  Portugal,  1195, 
was  related  to  Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  He  was  first  a  monk  of 
the  Augustine  order,  and  in  1221  became  one  of  the  most 
active  propagators  of  the  order  of  Franciscans.  On  his  mis- 
sionary voyage  to  Africa,  being  cast  on  the  coast  of  Italy, 
he  preached  with  great  success  at  Montpelier,  Toulouse,  Bo- 
logna, and  Padua,  where  he  d.  1281.  The  legends  of  A.  of  P. 
are  full  of  absurd  fables,  ffis  anniversary  falls  on  June  13. 
His  monument,  a  fine  work  of  statuary,  is  in  the  church  which 
bears  his  name  at  Padua. 

An'tony,  Saint,  or  Anthony  of  Thebes,  sumamed  the 
CrREAT,  the  father  of  monachism,  b.  about  251  A.D.  at  Koma, 
in  Upper  Egypt.  Having  sold  his  possessions,  and  distributed 
the  proceeds  among  the  poor,  he  withdrew  into  the  wilderness, 
but  in  305  he  was  persuaded  to  leave  this  retreat  by  the  prayers 
of  numerous  anchorites  who  wished  to  live  under  his  direction. 
He  founded  the  monastery  of  Fa'ioum,  near  Memphis,  which 
may  be  consi  iered  the  origin  of  cenobite  life.  The  persecu- 
tion of  the  Christians  by  Maximian  in  3H  A.D.  induced  S.  A. 
to  leave  his  cell  and  proceed  to  Alexandria ;  but  he  returned 
to  his  solitude  and  plunged  yet  deeper  into  the  desert  At 
Jength  he  found  a  lodgment  on  a  hill,  about  a  day's  journey 
from  the  Red  Sea ;  but  his  disciples,  discovering  his  retreat,  so 
pressed  him  with  their  affectionate  importunities  that  he 
agreed  to  accompany  them  back.  In  355  the  venerable  hermit, 
then  104  yrs.  of  age,  made  a  journey  to  Alexandria  to  dispute 
with  the  Arians.  He  had  interviews  with  Athanasius  and  other 
<ii8tinguished  persons,  and  retired  to  his  desert  home,  where 
he  d.  356  A.D.  Although  the  father  of  monachism,  S.  A.  is 
not  the  author  of  any  monastic  "  rules ; "  those  which  the 
monks  of  the  Eastern  schismatic  sects  attribute  to  him  are 
the  production  of  St.  Basil. 

An'tony's  Fire.  The  Rev.  Alban  Butler,  in  his  Lives 
of  the  Saintly  gives  the  following  account  of  the  origin  of  this 
name :  "  In  1089  a  pestilential  erysipelatous  distemper,  called 


the  sacred  fire,  swept  off  great  numbers  in  most  provinces  of 
France ;  public  prayers  and  processions  were  ordered  against 
this  scourge.  At  length  it  pleased  God  to  grant  many  mirac- 
ulous cures  of  this  dreadful  distemper  to  those  who  implored 
his  mercy  through  the  intercession  of  St.  Antony,  especially 
before  his  relics ;  the  church  [of  La  Motte  St.  Didier,  near 
Vienne,  in  Dauphin^]  in  which  they  were  deposited  was  re- 
sorted to  by  great  numbers  of  pilgrims,  and  his  patronage  was 
implored  over  the  whole  kingdom  against  this  disease.^'  The 
**  Order  of  Canons  Regular  of  St.  Antony,"  a  religious  fra- 
ternity, founded  about  1090  for  the  relief  of  persons  aflOicted 
with  the  fire  of  St.  Antony,  survived  in  France  till  1790. 

An'tony's  Well,  a  small  fountain  near  the  ruined  chapel 
of  St.  Antony,  on  the  N.  slope  of  Arthur's  Seat,  near  Edinburgh. 
Antrai^es,  Ck>unt  d',  (Emanuel  Louis  Henri  De- 
LAUNAT,)  Fr.  author,  and  politician,  was  b.  at  Vivarais  1765. 
In  1812  he  was  murdered,  with  his  wife,  at  his  residence 
near  London,  by  an  Italian  servant,  who  immediately  after 
the  act  committed  suicide. 

An'trim,  a  maritime  county  in  the  N.-E.  of  Ireland,  in  the 
prov.  of  Ulster,  stands  third  among  the  Irish  counties  in  popu- 
lation, but  in  extent  only  ninth.  Its  greatest  1.  is  56  m.  Off  the 
N.  coast  lie  Rathlin  Isle  and  the  Skerries,  and  off  the  E.  coast 
the  Maiden  Rocks.  Many  peat-bogs  occur  in  the  county.  Six 
sevenths  of  the  surface  consists  of  basaltic  trap,  which  some- 
times assumes  very  picturesque  forms.  The  Giant's  Cause- 
way is  one  of  the  most  perfect  examples  of  columnar  basalt 
in  the  world.  Fine  salt  mines  occur  at  Duncrue  and  Carrick- 
fergus,  and  small  coal-fields  near  Ballycastle  and  in  the  in> 
terior.  Rich  beds  of  iron  ore  of  fine  quality  have  been  re- 
cently opened.  The  principal  towns  are  Belfast,  Lisbum, 
Ballymena,  Ballymoney,  Carrickfergus,  Lame,  and  Antrim. 
The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Presbyterians.  The  original  pos- 
sessors were  the  O'Neills,  who,  partially  dispossessed  by  John 
de  Courcy,  reappeared  as  chiefs  on  the  failure  of  his  line, 
and  in  1533  regained  the  whole  country  except  Carrickfergus 
and  part  of  the  Glens — held  by  the  Bissets  of  Glenarm ;.  pop. 
471,179. 

Antwerp,  (Fr.  Anversy)  the  cap.  of  the  prov.  which  bears 
its  name  and  the  chief  commercial  city  of  Belgium,  is  situated 
on  the  Scheldt ;  pop.  240,343.  Its  chief  public  institutions 
are  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Academy  of  Painting  and 
Sculpture,  formerly  known  as  the  Academy  of  St.  Mark,  a 
medical  and  surgical  school,  naval  arsenal,  museum  and  zoo- 
logical gardens.  The  cathedral,  one  of  the  noblest  Gothic 
structures  in  Europe,  is  500  ft.  in  L  by  240  ft.  in  w.,  with  a 
roof  supported  by  125  pillars,  and  a  very  lofty  spire.  The 
interior  is  enriched  by  the  greatest  two  of  all  the  pictures  of 
Rubens,  the  Elevation  of,  and  the  Descent  from,  the  Cross. 
The  Church  of  St.  James  contains  the  monument  of  the  Ru- 
bens family.  The  trade  and  manufactures  of  A.  have  re- 
cently greatly  extended,  and  the  large  dock  and  quay  accom- 
modation having  been  found  too  limited,  steps  have  been 
taken  for  making  a  new  quarter  of  the  town  with  ample  bar- 
bor  room  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Scheldt  The  manufact- 
ures consist  chiefly  of  sugar,  white-lead,  cotton-goods,  point* 
lace,  linen  thread,  carpets,  gold  and  silver  lace. 

Antwerp,  a  town  of  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.,  seat  of  Ives 
Seminary;  manufactures  lumber  and  iron;  pop.  of  twp., 
(including  village,)  3,095. 

Anuria,  an  Egyptian  deity,  styled  Anepu  on  hieroglyphic 
monuments,  the  son  of  Osiris  and  Neph- 
thys.  By  the  Greeks  he  was  frequently 
styled  Hermes.  He  is  represented  on  mon- 
uments as  having  the  head  of  a  jackal, 
with  pointed  ears  and  snout,  which  the 
Greeks  frequently  changed  to  those  of  a 
dog.  Sometimes  he  is  seen  wearing  a 
double  crown.  A  white  and  yellow  cock 
was  sacrificed  to  him.  His  office,  like  that 
of  Hermes  Psychopompus  among  the 
Greeks,  was  to  accompany  the  ghosts  of 
the  deceased  into  Hades,  (Amenthes,)  and 
there  to  assist  Horns  in  weighing  their  ac- 
tions, under  the  inspection  of  Osiris.  As 
in  the  time  of  the  Romans  the  EgypUan 
worship  had  spread  beyond  Egypt  itself,  the  two  conceptions 
of  A.  and  Hermes  were  blent  t<^ether,  and  the  dog's  head  of 
the  former  was  found  united  to  the  insignia  of  the  latter. 

Anupshuhur',  a  town  of  British  India  in  the  district  of 
Bolundshuhur ;  pop.  10,644. 

A'nus,  The.  The  term  A.  is  applied  by  anatomists  to  the 
lower  or  (in  the  case  of  animals)  the  posterior  aperture  of  the 
intestinal  canal ;  the  rectum  terminating  extenudly  in  the  A. 
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Infanta  are  occasionally  bom  with  an  imperforate  A.,  or  con- 
genital closure  of  the  rectum.  In  the  simplest  form  of  this 
affection  the  A.  is  merely  closed  with  a  thin  skin,  which,  for- 
tunately, is  the  most  common  form,  and  the  patient  is  at  once 
relieved  by  a  very  simple  surgical  operation.  If,  however,  no 
treatment  be  adopted,  the  infant  dies  in  a  few  days,  either 
from  exhaustion  or  rupture  of  the  intestines.  Spasm  of  ike 
Sphincter  Ani  is  by  no  means  a  rare  affection ;  it  is  charac- 
*teri2^d  by  violent  pain  of  the  A.,  with  difficulty  of  passing  the 
faeces.  Suppositories  containing  opium  or  belladonna  intro- 
duced during  the  periods  of  relaxation  are  sometimes  of  use ; 
and  if  there  are  ulcers  they  must  be  specially  treated.  UU 
ceraiion  occurring  as  a  breach  of  surface  at  one  or  more  points 
around  the  A.  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  Strict  attention 
to  cleanliness,  and  one  or  two  applications  of  the  solid  nitrate 
of  silver,  followed  by  black-wash,  will  effect  a  speedy  cure. 
Fissure  oftheA.vAt^  term  applied  to  an  affection  consisting 
in  one  or  more  cracks,  excoriations,  or  superficial  ulcerations, 
situated  at  the  verge  of  the  A.  and  only  slightly  involving  the 
rectum.  The  treatment  to  be  adopted  is  to  endeavor  to  pro- 
cure regular  and  somewhat  soft  evacuations,  and  to  sponge  with 
warm  water.     In  bad  cases  a  surgical  operation  is  necessary. 

An'vil,  an  iron  or  steel  surface  made  very  smooth,  used  by 
blacksmiths  as  a  table  on  which 
to  shape  and  hammer  their  work. 

Anville,  d',  (Jean  Baphste 
BouROUiONON,)  a  celebrated  Fr. 
geographer,  b.  at  Paris  in  1697, 
d.  in  1782.  He  advanced  the 
science  of  geography  not  only  by 
the  vast  number  of  maps  which 
he  executed,  but  also  by  the 
treatises,  full  of  erudition  and  of 
historic  and  critical  details,  in 
which  he  discussed  numerous  interesting  questions.  His  best 
map  is  that  of  ancient  Egypt  His  valuable  collection  was 
purchased  in  1779  by  the  French  government  for  the  Royal 
Libranr. 

An  wari,  a  celebrated  Persian  poet,  who  fl.  during  the 
12th  c,  b.  in  the  prov.  of  Khorassan.  He  emerged  from  ob- 
scurity in  the  course  of  a  night  The  story  goes  that  the  Sel- 
jukide  Sultan  Sanjar  happened  to  visit  Tus,  when  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  youthful  poet  was  so  excited  by  the  presence  of 
the  monarch  and  his  glittering  retinue  that  he  resolved  to 
write  a  poem  hi  his  praise.  By  next  morning  it  was  finished 
and  presented  to  Sanjar,  who  instantly  placed  the  fortunate 
youth  among  his  courtiers.  A.  began  to  devote  himself  to 
astrology.  Having  predicted  that  in  1185  or  1186  A.D.  a 
hurricane  would  burst  all  over  Asia,  overthrow  the  most  solid 
edifices,  and  shake  the  very  mountains,  and  nothing  of  the 
sort  really  occurring,  but,  on  the  contrary,  an  entire  yr.  of 
remarkably  tranquil  weather,  he  fell  into  disgrace  and  had  to 
retire  to  Balkh ;  d.  1200  or  1201  A.D. 

Anzas^ca,  V  al  d',  picturesque  Piedmontese  valley  in  the 
picv.  of  Novara.  The  scenery  is  grand  and  embraces  fine 
views  of  Monte  Rosa. 

Amrin,  Fr.  town  in  the  Dept.  of  Nord,  and  in  the  center 
of  the  firreatest  collieries  in  France ;  pop.  10,043. 

Aoiuae^ai^',  or  Aonnlah,  a  town  of  British  India  in 
the  district  of  Bareilly ;  pop.  9,947. 

Amorist,  a  form  of  the  Greek  verb  by  which  an  action  is 
expressed  as  taking  place  in  an  indefinite  time.  The  Greek 
language  is  especially  fertile  in  the  past  tenses  of  verbs,  hav- 
ing, in  addition  to  the  tenses  common  to  other  languages — 
namely,  the  imperfect,  perfect,  and  pluperfect — the  A.,  which 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  narrative  style  of  writing.  The 
distinction  of  first  and  second  A.  is  purely  formal. 

Aor^ta  is  the  great  arterial  trunk  which,  rising  from  the 
left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  sends  its  branches 
ramifying  through  the  whole  body.  The  A. 
in  man  is  subdivided  by  anatomists  into  the 
arch,  the  thoracic  A.,  and  the  abdominal  A. 
The  arch  is  a  loop  with  the  convexity  di- 
rected upward,  forward,  and  to  the  right 
side,  reaching  at  its  highest  part  to  a  level 
with  the  second  piece  of  the  breast-bone, 
and  then  descending  to  the  left  side  of  the 
third  dorsal  vertebra.  Five  arteries  arise 
from  the  arch,  viz.,  two  coronaries,  for  the 
supply  of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart 
itself ;  the  innominata ;  and  the  left  carotid 
and  left  subclavian  arteries.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  arch  are  three  small 
swellings  or  pouches,  the  aortic  sinuses,  below  which  are  the 
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three  semilunar  valves  or  folds  of  the  lining  membrane, 
which  prevent  regurgitation  of  the  blood  back  into  the  heart 
The  thoracic  A.  extends  from  the  third  dorsal  vertebra  to  the 
diaphragm,  gradually  getting  into  the  middle  line  of  the  spine. 
The  thoracic  A.  gives  off  the  bronchial  arteries  (2  or  8)  to 
supply  the  tissue  of  the  lungs;  and  some  small  branches 
(3  or  4)  to  the  esophagus,  and  intercostal  arteries,  to  supply 
the  walls  of  the  chest,  (10  on  the  left  and  9  on  the  right  side.) 
The  abdominal  A.  passes  from  the  diaphragm  to  the  fourth 
lumbar  vertebra,  opposite  the  lower  margin  of  which  it  di- 
vides into  the  two  common  iliac  trunks.  The  abdominal 
A.  gives  off  the  two  phrenic  arteries  to  the  diaphragm ;  the 
coeliac  axis,  which  divides  into  three  large  branches  for  the 
stomach,  liver,  and  spleen ;  the  superior  mesenteric  for  the 
small  and  part  of  the  large  intestine ;  the  renals,  (2 ;)  the  su- 
pra-renals,  (2,  1  for  each  kidney ;)  the  spermacetic ;  the  infe- 
rior mesenteric  for  the  part  of  the  large  intestine  not  supplied 
by  the  superior  mesenteric;  and  4  or  6  lumbar  arteries,  which 
supply  the  lower  part  of  the  abdominal  walls,  (the  loins.) 
Where  the  A.  bifurcates  a  small  artery,  the  sacramedia,  or 
caudal  artery,  arises,  and  passes  along  in  the  middle  line ;  in 
fish  and  in  animals  with  large  tails  this  branch  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  A.  The  A.  is  subject  to  the  following  diseases : 
(1)  aortitis,  acute  and  chronic;  (2)  atheroma;  (8)  primary 
fatty  degeneration;  (4)  primary  calcification;  (6)  coarcta- 
tion, or  stenosis ;  (6)  simple  primary  dilatation ;  (7)  aneurism. 

Aos'ta,  a  district  of  the  prov.  of  Turin,  in  northern  Italy, 
surrounded  by  the  highest  elevations  of  the  Alps ;  area  1,22a 
sq.  m.  The  disease  styled  cretinism  prevails  to  a  lamentable 
extent,  and  few  persons  are  altogether  free  from  goiter. 
Great  numbers  of  the  poorer  class  emigrate  during  winter 
into  the  richer  countries  in  their  vicinity,  and  earn  a  liveli- 
hood as  chimney-sweepers,  masons,  and  smiths ;  pop.  86,000. 

A08'ta»  a  town  of  luly,  49  m.  N.-N.-W.  of  Turin,  has  a 
large  trade  in  cheese,  hemp,  leather,  etc.  It  was  in  ancient 
times  the  chief  residence  of  the  Salassi,  with  whom  Appius 
Claudius  (184  B.C.)  had  to  contend  on  his  way  into  Gaul. 
They  were  finally  destroyed  by  Terentius  Yarro  in  the  time  of 
Augustus.  Monuments  of  the  Roman  times — a  well-pre- 
served arch,  two  gate-ways,  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheater  and 
a  bridge — still  remain.  The  celebrated  baths  and  mines  of 
St  Didier  are  in  the  neighborhood.  St.  Bernard,  the  founder 
of  the  famous  hospice  which  bears  his  name,  was  archdeacon 
of  A.,  and  Anselm,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  b.  there ; 
pop.  7,669. 

Apa'ches,  a  tribe  of  aboriginal  Indians.  They  belong  to 
the  Athabascan  family,  and  roam  from  Tex.  to  Ariz,  and  over 
the  northern  States  of  Mexico.  They  are  tierce,  treacherous, 
and  the  most  nomadic  of  all  the  Indian  tribes.  Every  effort 
to  civilize  them  has  failed,  and  their  bitter  hostility  to  the 
whites  has  never  been  wholly  appeased. 

Apa'fi,  (Michael  I.,)  Prince  of  Transylvania;  b.  1682. 
He  accompanied  Prince  George  II.  in  an  expedition  against 
the  Poles  in  1666,  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  irruption  of  the 
Tartar  hordes  under  Iheir  khan,  Mohammed  Girai ;  in  1661 
was  chosen  Prince  of  Transylvania.  He  remained  faithful  to 
the  Ottoman  power  till  the  siege  of  Vienna  in  1688.  The  im- 
perial troops  penetrated  into  the  country,  and  A.  made  a 
treaty  with  the  emperor  at  Harkany,  by  which  Transylvania 
was  placed  under  German  protection.  AtFogaras,  1688,  the 
Transylvanian  deputies  took  the  oath  of  fealty  to  the  Haps* 
burgs  as  legitimate  monarchs  of  Hungary.  A.  d.  1690,  on 
the  eve  of  a  fierce  retributive  war  commenced  by  his  old  al- 
lies the  Turks.  His  son,  Michael  II.,  succeeded  to  the  throne. 
The  Turks  overthrew  the  imperial  army  and  took  several 
places,  but  the  imperial  troops  subsequently  regained  every 
thing ;  and  at  length  the  prince  was  inveigled  to  Vienna,  and 
cajoled  into  giving  up  his  dominions  to  Austria  in  lieu  of  a 
pension  of  12,000  or  16,000  florins.     Michael  II.  d.  1713. 

Apa'tin,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Bacs ; 
pop.  12,821. 

Ap^atite  is  the  scientific  and  commercial  name  applied  to 
a  mineral  mainly  consisting  of  phosphate  of  lime,  (bone- 
earth,)  and  which  for  some  yrs.  past  has  been  largely  u.sed 
in  the  preparation  of  manures.  A.  is  found  as  a  bedded  rock, 
in  compact  spheroidal  masses,  in  veins  and  dykes,  and  as  an 
accessory  constituent  of  rocks.  It  exists  in  nearly  all  geo- 
logical formations.  The  great  importance  of  mineral  phos- 
phate in  an  agricultural  point  of  view  arises  from  the  fact 
that  no  miner^  substance  possesses  more  influence  over  the 
growth  of  the  edible  plants,  such  as  wheat,  barley,  oats,  tur- 
nips, etc.,  than  phosphoric  acid  does ;  any  cheap  source  of 
that  substance,  therefore,  is  a  great  boon.  The  island  of 
Sombrero  contains  as  much  phosphatic  or  bony  matter  as  is 
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present  in  many  millions  of  oxen,  and  represents  as  much 
manure  as  would  be  obtained  by  the  employment  of  the 
bones  of  these  cattle.  The  different  varieties  of  A.  contain 
a  little  fluoride  or  chloride  of  calcium,  or  both,  as  well  as  phos- 
phate of  lime.  The  proposal  to  employ  it  as  manure  first  ex- 
cited much  interest  in  1856,  and  began  to  be  enterprisingly 
carried  into  effect  with  happy  results — rocks  once  deemed 
most  barren  being  thus  rendered  conducive  to  the  fertility  of 
soils.    In  Spain  A.  is  used  as  a  building-stone. 

Ape,  a  name  commonly  given  to  the  tailless  monkeys.  It 
was  originally  commensurate  in  significa- 
tion with  monkey,  and  the  terms  were 
indiscriminately  used.  The  origin  of  the 
word  is  uncertain.  The  worship  of  apes 
or  monkeys  has  been  common  among 
pagan  nations  from  a  period  of  remote 
antiquity.  It  is  now  restricted  to  the  gib- 
bons, orang,  chimpanzee,  and  gorilla. 

A-peak',  a  maritime  term  signifying 
the  position  of  an  anchor  when  the  cable 
has  been  drawn  so  tight  as  to  bring  the 
ship  directly  over  it ;  sailors  then  say  that 
"  the  anchor  is  A." 

A^peldoom,  a  beautiful  village  in  the  Netherlands,  prov. 
of  Gelderland;  pop.  19,100. 

Apelles,  the  most  celebrated  painter  in  ancient  times,  the 
son  of  Pythias,  and  probably  b.  at  Colophon,  Asia  Minor. 
He  fl.  in  the  latter  part  of  the  4th  c.  B.C.,  and  he  united  the 
fine  coloring  of  the  Ionian  with  the  accurate  drawing  of  the 
Sicyonic  school.  During  the  time  of  Philip,  A.  visited  Mace- 
don,  where  he  became  the  intimate  friend  of  Alexander  the 
Great  It  was  probably  at  the  Macedonian  court  that  the 
best  days  of  A.  were  spent.  The  period  of  his  death  is  not 
known.  The  most  celebrated  paintings  of  A.  were  his  "  Ana- 
dyomene,"  or  "  Venus  Rising  from  the  Sea,"  and  similar  sub- 
jects ;  but  he  cultivated  the  heroic  as  well  as  the  graceful 
style.  His  ideal  portrait  of  Alexander  wielding  a  thunder- 
bolt was  highly  esteemed,  and  preserved  in  the  temple  of 
Diana  at  Ephesus.  The  disposition  of  A.  was  remarkably 
free  from  envy,  and  he  willingly  acknowledged  the  merits  of 
his  contemporaries.  The  industry  with  which  he  practiced 
drawing  was  so  great  as  to  give  rise  to  the  proverb,  Nulla 
dies  sine  linea.  When  his  pictures  were  exposed  to  public 
view  he  used  to  place  himself  behind  one  of  them  to  hear  the 
criticisms  of  the  common  .people.  A  cobbler  having  detected 
a  fault  in  the  shoe  of  one  of  his  figures,  A.  instantly  rectified 
it ;  but  when  the  cobbler,  on  the  following  day,  extended  his 
criticism  to  the  legs,  the  painter  told  the  cobbler  to  stick  to 
the  shoes. 

Ap^ennineS,  (Ital.  Appennini^  anc.  Lat.  Mons  Ape^ini' 
niM,)  a  mountain  chain  extending  uninterruptedly  throughout 
the  whole  length  of  the  Italian  peninsula.  It  belongs  to  the 
system  of  the  Alps,  from  which  it  branches  off  at  the  Col  de 
Tenda,  near  the  sources  of  the  Tanaro.  From  this  point  the 
chain,  under  the  name  of  the  Ligurian  A.,  girdles  the  Gulf  of 
Genoa,  and  then  runs  inland,  forming  the  water-shed  between 
the  Adriatic  and  the  Mediterranean,  but  gradually  approach- 
ing the  E.  coast  till,  in  the  highlands  of  the  Abruzzi,  it  is 
close  upon  it ;  after  which  it  takes  a  S.-W.  direction  through 
Naples,  dips  under  the  sea  at  the  Strait  of  Messina,  and  re- 
appears on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily.  Recent  geographers  di- 
vide the  A.  as  follows :  (1)  The  North  A.,  from  the  Col  de 
Tenda  in  the  Maritime  Alps  to  the  pass  of  Borgo  San  Sepol- 
CPO ;  (2)  The  Central  A.,  from  Arezzo  to  the  valley  of  the 
Pescara ;  (3)  The  South  A.,  from  the  valley  of  the  Pescara  to 
Cape  Spartivento ;  (4)  The  Insular  A.,  or  the  Sicilian  range. 
The  leading  feature  of  the  A.,  wherever  they  approach  the 
coast,  is  their  extraordinarily  steep  declivities.  The  general 
name  for  the  lower  ranges  is  Sub-Apennine.  The  average 
h.  of  the  entire  chain  of  the  A.  is  about  4,000  ft.  In  Monte 
Como,  the  highest  peak  of  the  range,  known  under  the  name 
of  Gran  Sasso  d'ltalia,  they  reach  an  elevation  of  9,591  ft., 
and  in  Monte  Velino  of  7,850  ft.  The  North  A.  attain,  in 
Monte  Cimone,  situated  in  the  S.  of  Modena,  a  h.  of  6,973  ft. ; 
the  South  A.,  in  Monte  Amara,  a  h.  of  9,000  ft.;  the  Insular 
A.,  if  we  exclude  the  isolated  peak  of  ^Etna,  in  Pizzo  dl  Case, 
a  h.  of  6,500  ft.  The  A.  are  crossed  by  13  principal  passes. 
These  are:  (1)  The  Pass  of  Savona ;  (2)  of  Bochetta ;  (3)  of 
Cisa ;  (4)  of  Monte  Cimone ;  (5)  of  Porretta ;  (6)  of  Pietramala ; 
(7)  of  Borgo  San  Sepolcro ;  (8)  of  Furlo ;  (9)  of  Serravalle  ; 
(10)  of  Aquila;  (11)  of  Isemia;  (12)  of  Arcano  and  Troja; 
(13)  of  Potenza.  The  prevalent  stone  is  a  species  of  compact 
limestone.  Resting  on  the  limestone  is  found  a  more  recent 
formation  of  sandstone  and  marl,  which  contains  an  extraor- 


dinary number  of  petrifactions.  The  A.,  especially  the  Ro- 
man and  Neapolitan,  are  distinguished  from  all  other  mount- 
ain chains  by  the  rich  variety  of  marbles  which  they  contain. 
In  some  places  the  quarries  seem  inexhaustible.  Volcanic 
rocks  are  numerous  in  the  middle  and  S.  regions,  where  tha 
agency  of  fire  has  caused  very  wonderful  formations,  as,  for 
instance,  the  crater-lakes  of  Albano,  Nemi,  Vesuvius,  Solfa- 
tara.  There  is  no  region  of  perpetual  snow,  but  the  summits 
of  the  Abruzzi  and  the  lofty  peaks  of  Lunigiana  are  often 
covered  with  snow  from  Oct.  far  into  May. 

Apenrade,  a  town  in  the  prov.  of  Schleswig-Holstein, 
situated  at  the  end  of  a  gulf  in  the  Little  Belt,  has  an  excel- 
lent harbor  and  a  considerable  amount  of  shipping;  pop. 
6,176.  The  first  historical  mention  of  A.  relates  to  its  de- 
struction by  the  Slaves  in  1148.  Near  the  town  stands  the 
castle  of  Brunlund,  built  by  Queen  Margaret  in  1411,  in 
which  the  bailiff  of  the  place  resides. 

Ap'ertnre  of  a  Tel'escope,  the  diameter  of  the  object- 
glass  or  mirror,  which  admits  the  rays  of  light  free  from  all 
obstruction.  In  almost  all  the  forms  of  reflecting  telescopes 
this  is  slightly  diminished  by  the  obstruction  of  the  small 
mirror  or  "  flat,"  which  receives  the  rays  just  before  they 
come  to  a  focus  and  reflects  them  either  out  at  the  side  of  the 
tube  or  back  again  through  a  hole  in  the  mirror.  In  many 
forms  of  cheap  glasses  of  all  kinds  the  pencil  of  rays  from 
the  object-glass  is  largely  cut  down  by  diaphragms  so  that 
only  a  small  portion  of  it  reaches  the  eye.  This  is  sometimes 
due  to  carelessness  in  construction,  and  sometimes  inten- 
tional, in  the  latter  case  helping  to  conceal  the  poor  quali- 
ties of  the  object-glass.    See  Telescope. 

Apet^alons,  a  term  in  Bot  applied  to  flowers  or  to  flow- 
ering plants,  and  signifying  that  they  are  destitute  of  petals 
or  corolla.  When  both  the  calyx  and  corolla  are  wanting 
the  flower  is  said  to  be  achlamydeous^  (from  the  Gr.  chlamys, 
"  a  covering,")  or  naked.  The  absence  of  the  whorl  of  petals 
sometimes  occurs  in  an  exceptional  manner  in  orders  or  gen- 
era ordinarily  characterized  by  its  presence.  In  some  plants, 
as  in  certain  species  of  the  order  Caryophyllcu^ea,  petals  are 
sometimes  present,  sometimes  absent,  a  tendency  apparently 
existing  to  the  suppression  of  this  whorl. 

Apihanip^tera,  a  group  of  wingless  haustellate  insects, 
to  which  the  flea  and  chigoe  belong. 

Apha^fiia,  (Gr.  a  priv.,  and  ^/<t,  or  ^t>,  *^  I  speak.")  This 
is  a  cerebral  disease  in  which  the  patient  is  unable  to  utter 
any  proposition,  though  his  occasional  distinct  pronunciatioiL 
of  some  one  or  two  words  shows  that  his  speechless  condi- 
tion is  not  due  to  a  mere  difficulty  in  the  more  mechanical 
art  of  articulation.  The  patient's  manner  and  gestures  may 
plainly  show  that  he  understands  what  is  said,  and  is  capable 
of  thinking,  even  though  he  is  quite  unable  to  give  expression 
to  his  thoughts.  A.  should  be  distinguished  from  another 
condition  called  Amnesia.  The  essence  of  this  latter  defect 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  patient  very  frequently  substitutes 
wrong  words  or  names  in  the  place  of  those  he  wishes  to  em- 
ploy, as  when  speaking  of  his  '*  hat "  he  calls  it  a  **  brush ; " 
or  when  seeking  a  "pin"  he  asks  for  a  "  knife."  Alalia  is 
a  loss  of  speech  from  defective  articulation.  Alogia  is  a  loss 
of  speech  from  defective  intellection.  The  patient's  power 
of  writing  is  necessarily  interfered  with  when  A.,  as  is  so 
often  the  case,  co-exists  with  right  hemiplegia.  We  have, 
therefore,  to  differentiate :  (1)  Loss  of  power,  both  of  speak- 
ing and  of  writing,  ( Typical  A. ;)  (2)  Loss  of  power  of  speaking, 
but  power  of  writing  preserved,  (Aphemia  ;)  (3)  Loss  of  power 
of  writing,  but  power  of  speaking  preserved,  (Ap-aphia.) 

Aphe^on,  that  point  in  the  elliptical  orbit  of  a  planet 
which  is  most  remote  from  the  sun.  The  opposite  point,  or 
that  nearest  to  the  sun,  is  styled  the  perihelion.  At  the  for- 
mer point  the  swiftness  of  the  planet's  motion  is  least,  and 
begins  to  increase  ;  at  the  latter  it  is  greatest,  and  begins  to 
decrease.    See  Apsides. 

Aph'ides,  commonly  known  as  plant-lice,  feed  on  the 
juices  of  plants  which  they  inhabit,  and  are  remarkable  for 
the  saccharine  secretion  which  they  exude  through  two 
small  tubes  not  far  from  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen. 
(See  Anal  Glands.)  It  is  known  as  honey-dew,  and  is  espe- 
cially sought  by  ants,  who  sometimes  stroke  these  tubes  to  in- 
duce the  sweet  fluid  to  flow  more  abundantly.  They  are 
most  destructive  to  certain  crops.  Tobacco  is  said  to  be  a 
remedv. 

Aph'is,  or  Plant-louse,  a  small  hemipteran  of  the  group 
Homoptera^  which  has  a  3-jointed  beak,  with  which  it  punct- 
ures the  leaves  and  stems  or  twigs  of  plants,  and  doing,  from 
its  wonderful  powers  of  multiplication,  great  harm  to  vege- 
tation.   Aphse  are  usually  green,  and  have  near  the  end  of 
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the  body  two  so-called  honey-tubes.  The  young  are,  during 
the  spring  and  summer,  brought  forth  alive,  there  being 
no  males  in  existence  ;  after  usually  nine  or  ten  generations, 
the  last  brood,  appearing  early  in  autumn,  consists  of  males 


Apple  Aphis,  natural  size  and  enlarged. 

and  females,  which  pair,  the  latter  laying  their  eggs  on  the 
terminal  shoots  of  plants.  To  the  family  of  Aphides  be- 
long the  Phylloxera  of  the  vine  and  many  other  injurious 
spedes. 

Apho'nia  is  the  term  used  in  Med.  to  signify  a  more  or 
less  complete  loss  of  voice.  It  is  altogether  distinct  from  mut- 
ism, in  which  it  is  impossible  to  form  articulate  sounds,  and  in 
most  cases  the  voice  is  not  entirely  gone,  but  only  more  or  less 
lost  or  suppressed.  The  voice  is  essentially  produced  by  three 
distinct  agents,  namely,  (I)  the  expiration  of  air;  (2)  the 
opening  of  the  glottis;  and  (8)  the  tension  of  the  vocal 
cords ;  and  hence  any  thing  interfering  with  expiration,  or 
with  the  functions  of  the  glottis  and  vocal  cords,  may  cause 
A.  It  may  result  from  paralysis  of  the  respiratory  muscles, 
from  pulmonary  emphysema,  and  sometimes  from  pneumonia ; 
or  it  may  be  caused  by  diseases  of  the  larynx,  as  chronic 
laryngitis,  oedema  of  the  glottis,  polypus,  etc. ;  or  by  press- 
ure on  the  larynx  caused  by  abscesses,  vegetations,  and  any 
kind  of  morbid  growth ;  or  it  may  be  traced  to  some  func- 
tional or  organic  disturbance  of  the  inferior  vocal  cords. 
Thus  the  muscular  fibers  which  act  on  these  cords  may  be- 
come affected  in  acute  laryngitis  by  extension  of  the  inflam- 
mation, or  their  action  may  be  impeded  by  the  pressure  of 
false  membrane  in  croup.  In  typhoid  fever  the  A., 
which  is  so  commonly  observed,  is  due  to  ulceration  extend- 
ing to  these  structures.  Again,  in  cases  of  lead  or  phos- 
phorus poisoning,  there  is  A.  due  to  fatty  degeneration  of 
these  muscles.  Kofc  unfrequently  A.  may  be  traced  to  com- 
pression of  the  recurrent  or  inferior  laryngeal  nerve,  whicli  is 
the  nerve  supplying  motor  power  to  all  the  muscles  of  the 
larynx,  with  one  trifling  exception.  When  A.  is  not  due  to 
irremovable  causes,  as,  e.  g.,  tumors  pressing  on  the  recur- 
rent nerve,  fatty  degeneration  of  the  laryngeal  muscles,  etc., 
it  generally  disappears  after  a  longer  or  shorter  interval.  In 
those  cases  which  are  amenable  to  treatment  emetics,  elec- 
tricity, strychnine,  leeching,  blistering,  croton-oil  liniment, 
and  internal  application  of  nitrate  of  silver  have  been  found 
to  be  the  most  useful  remedies. 

Aph'orisxn,  a  maxim,  or  any  short  and  significant  saying, 
such  as  **  Custom  is  second  nature."  A  whole  piece  or  work 
is  sometimes  written  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  As.  ar- 
ranged in  due  order,  and  leaving  their  connection  to  be  traced 
by  the  reader^s  reflection.  In  certain  circumstances  this  aph- 
oristic style  has  an  impressive  effect,  but,  long  continued,  it 
becomes  wearisome. 

Aphrodi8^iaC8,(Gr.  'AtppoStTi;,  "Venus,") medicines  which 
increase  the  sexual  appetite  and  power.  They  include  nux 
vomica  and  strychnia,  phosphorus,  cantharides;  urtication 
and  flagellation;  cannabis  Indicse,  opium,  and  alcohol  in 
small  doses ;  iron  and  bitter  tonics,  meat  diet,  warm  cloth- 
in<2C,  especially  around  the  hips  and  loins,  and  abstinence 
from  severe  mental  and  bodily  work. 

Aphrodi^te,  the  Greek  name  of  Yenus,  according  to  vari- 
ous trjulitions,  is  derived  from  aphros,  ("  foam,")  in  allusion 
to  the  old  poetical  myth  which  represented  the  goddess  as 
springing  from  the  foam  of  the  sea.  Aphrodisia  were  fes- 
tivals celebrated  in  honor  of  A.  in  various  cities  of  Greece, 
but  especially  in  Cyprus.  At  Paphos,  in  this  island,  was 
her  most  ancient  temple.  Bloodless  sacrifices  alone  were 
imagined  to  please  A.,  such  as  flowers,  incense,  etc.  At 
Corinth  and  Athens  the  aphrodisia  were  celebrated  princi- 
pally by  courtesans. 

Aph'ths,  (Gr.  aiTTo^  "  to  inflame,")  are  small  vesicles 
formed  of  the  superficial  layer  of  a  mucous  membrane  ele- 
vated  by  fluid   secreted   by  the  latter.     They  are  usually 


whitish  in  color,  and  the  fluid  may  be  serous  or  puriform. 
At  the  end  of  a  few  hours  or  days  the  aphthous  vesicle  bursts 
at  its  summit,  and  shrivels  up,  exposing  an  inflamed  and 
painful  patch  of  the  mucous  membrane.  It  was  not  until 
1 842  that  the  precise  nature  of  these  white  patches  was  as- 
certained. In  that  yr.  it  was  shown  by  Gruby  that  they 
depend  on  the  presence  of  a  microscropic  fungus.  Subse- 
quently this  fungus  was  called  by  Robin  oidium  albicafu. 
The  most  common  site  of  A.  is  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
lips  and  mouth,  but  they  occasionally  appear  wherever 
mucous  membrane  approaches  the  skin.  Infants  are  liable 
to  an  apthous  eruption  termed  Thrush,  (q.  v.)  A.  in  adults 
are  generally  the  consequences  of  fevers  and  other  diseases, 
or  a  symptom  of  disturbance  of  the  digestive  system.  In 
some  cases  of  pulmonary  consumption  they  form  a  painful 
addition  to  the  patient's  sufferings.  In  ordinary  cases  of  A. 
a  preparation  of  borax  or  some  astringent  wash  generally 
effects  a  rapid  cure. 

Ap'^ian,  or  Ap^pian,  (Peter,)  a  Ger.  astronomer  and 
mathematician ;  originator  of  the  mode  of  finding  longitude 
by  lunar  observation ;  b.  1495,  d.  1552. 

Api^cins,  (Marcus  Gabius,)  a  Roman  epicure  who  lived  in 
the  times  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  and  was  celebrated  for 
his  luxurious  table  and  his  acquirements  in  the  art  of  cookery. 
When,  by  the  gratification  of  hi^  favorite  indulgence,  he  had 
consumed  the  greater  part  of  his  fortune,  and  had  only  some 
$400,000  left,  he  poisoned  himself  in  order  to  avoid  the 
misery  of  plain  diet ;  b.  14,  d.  87  A.D.  Two  other  gour- 
mands— one  in  the  time  of  Pompey,  the  other  in  the  reign 
of  Trajan — are  mentioned  under  the  name  A. 

A'pion,  a  Greek  grammarian,  b.  at  Oasis,  a  town  in  Libya, 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  became  the  successor  of  Theon  as 
teacher  of  rhetoric.     He  fl.  54  A.D. 

A'pios  Tnbero'sa,  formeriy  included  in  the  genus  Oli/- 
cine,  and  called^.  ^jEno«,  a  plant  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Legumhiosce,  sub-order  Papili<macece,  having  tuberous  roots, 
a  twining  stem,  dark  red  flowers,  leathery,  bivalvular  leg- 
umes, and  pinnate  leaves,  with  seven  pairs  of  smooth  ovato- 
lanceolate  leaflets.  This  plant,  which  is  a  native  of  Va.,  has 
for  a  century  been  cultivated  in  botanical  gardens  in  Europe, 
and  has  recently  been  brought  into  particular  notice  through 
the  French  traveler  Lamare-Picquot,  who  convinced  himself 
of  the  value  of  tho  tubers  as  an  article  of  food.  They  con- 
tain more  nitrogen  than  potatoes,  (4.5  per  cent.,)  and  also 
more  starchy  farina. 

A^pis,  the  bull  worshiped  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  who 
regarded  it  as  a  symbol  of  Osiris.  A  sacred  court  or  yard 
was  set  apart  for  the  residence  of  A.  in  the  temple  of  Ptah 
at  Memphis,  where  a  numerous  retinue  of  priests  waited 
upon  him,  and  sacrifices  of  red  oxen  were  offered  to  him. 
His  movements,  choice  of  places,  and  changes  of  appetite 
were  religiously  regarded  as  oracles.  It  was  an  understood 
law  that  A.  must  not  live  longer  than  25  yrs.  When  he  at- 
tained this  age  he  was  secretly  put  to  death  and  buried  by 
the  priests  in  a  sacred  well,  the  popular  belief  being  that  he 
cast  himself  into  the  water.  If,  however,  he  died  a  natural 
death  his  body  was  solemnly  interred  in  the  temple  of 
Serapis  at  Memphis,  and  bacchanalian  festivals  were  held  to 
celebrate  the  inauguration  of  a  new  bull  as  A.  As  soon  as  a 
suitable  animal  was  found  having  the  required  marks — black 
color  with  a  white  square  on  the  brow,  the  figure  of  an  eagle 
on  the  back,  and  a  knot  in  the  shape  of  a  cantharis  under 
the  tongue — he  was  led  in  triumphal  procession  to  Nilopolis 
at  the  time  of  the  new  moon,  where  he  remained  40  days, 
waited  upon  by  nude  women,  and  was  afterward  conveyed  in 
a  splendid  vessel  to  Memphis.  His  theophany,  or  day  of 
discovery,  and  his  birthday  were  celebrated  as  high  festivals 
of  seven  days*  duration  during  the  rise  of  the  Nile.  The 
worship  of  the  golden  calf  by  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness, 
and  also  the  employment  of  golden  calves  as  symbols  of  the 
Deity  by  Jereboam,  have  been  very  generally  referred  to  the 
Egyptian  worship  of  A. 

Aplanatlc  Lens,  a  lens  which  causes  all  the  rays  of 
light  to  converge  to  a  point. 

Apo  and  Peri,  two  Greek  propositions  much  used  as 
prefixes  in  compound  words,  and  in  this  contrasted  sense 
meaning  respectively  far  from  and  near  to,  especially  used 
in  astronomical  terms.  Thus  Apo^^  is  the  point  in  the 
moon's  orbit  where  she  is  farthest  from  the  earth,  and  Peri- 
saturnium  is  the  point  in  the  orbit  of  any  one  of  Saturn's 
satellites  where  it  comes  nearest  the  planet.    See  Apsides. 

Apocalypse.    See  Revelation. 

ApocaJyp'tic  Knights,  a  secret  society,  of  which  very 
little  is  known,  founded  at  Rome  1692.    The  defense  of  the 
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Catholic  Church  aghiu2»t  Antichrist  was  said  to  be  one  of  its 
objects. 

Apocal3rp'tic  Nmnlber  is  "the  mystical  number"  666, 
spoken  of  in  the  Book  of  Revelation.  As  early  as  the  2d  c. 
the  Church  had  found  that  the  name  Antichrist  was  indicated 
by  the  Greek  characters  expressive  of  this  number ;  while 
others  believed  it  to  express  a  date.  The  most  probable  in- 
terpretation is  that  which  was  current  in  the  days  of  Ire- 
nseus,  and  which  found  the  number  in  the  word  LatehiaSy 
(Latinm.)  The  Roman  nation — the  mightiest  pagan  power 
on  earth — was  the  most  terrible  symbol  of  Antichrist,  and 
the  number  666  appears  in  the  Greek  characters  which  spell 
the  name.  Protestant  controversialists  very  generally  sup- 
port their  views  by  this  interpretation,  but  apply  the  proph- 
ecy to  papal  Rome. 

Apocar^pons  Fmits,  in  Bot.,  are  those  fruits  which 
are  the  produce  of  a  single  flower,  and  are  formed  of  only 
one  carpel,  or  of  a  number  of  carpels  remaining  free  and 
separate  from  each  other.  The  term  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  ajDo,  implying  separation,  and  carpoa,  fruit. 

Apoc^ope,  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word  which  means 
"  cut  off.*^  In  Grammar  it  is  a  figure  by  which  the  last  sylla- 
ble or  the  last  letter  of  a  word  is  cut  off. 

Apocre'nic  Acid  is  one  of  the  products  of  the  natural 
decay  of  wood  and  other  plant  textures,  and  is  found  wher- 
ever lignine  or  woody  fiber  is  decomposing  in  soils,  etc.  As 
A.  A.  is  soluble  in  water,  it  follows  that  rain-water  falling  on 
and  percolating  through  soils  containing  this  substance  be- 
comes impr^nated  with  it,  and  hence  in  many  natural 
waters  A.  A.  is  a  recognized  constituent.  A.  A.  performs 
an  important  function  in  the  growth  of  plants,  as  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  forms  one  of  the  stages 
through  which  matter  travels  from  dead  plants  agaiir  into 
the  living  tissue. 

Apoc^rypha,  Apo</ryphal  Writ'inens*  The  word  A. 
originally  meant  secret  or  concealed.  In  the  earliest  Churches 
it  was  applied  with  very  different  significations  to  a  variety 
of  writings.  Sometimes  it  was  given  to  those  whose  author- 
ship and  original  form  were  unknown ;  sometimes  to  writ- 
ings containing  a  hidden  meaning ;  sometimes  to  those  whose 
public  use  was  unadvisable.  In  this  last  signification  it 
has  been  customary,  since  the  time  of  Jerome,  to  apply  the 
term  to  a  number  of  writings  which  the  Septuagint  had  cir- 
culated among  the  Christians,  and  which  were  sometimes 
considered  as  an  appendage  to  the  0.  T.,  and  sometimes  as 
a  portion  of  it  The  Greek  Church  at  the  Council  of 
Laodicea  (860  A.D.)  excluded  them  from  the  canon;  the 
Latin  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  always  highly  favored 
them;  and  finally  the  Council  of  Trent  (1545-63)  placed 
them  on  an  equality  with  the  rest  of  the  0.  T.  The  Church 
of  England  uses  them  in  part  for  edification,  but  not  for  the 
"  establishment  of  doctrine.'*  All  other  Protestant  Churches 
in  England  and  Am.  reject  their  use  in  public  worship.  The 
0.  T.  A.  consists  of  14  books :  (1)  First  Eitdraa  ;  (2)  Secatid 
Bidras ;  (8)  Tolnt ;  (4)  Judith ;  (6)  The  parts  of  Esther 
iwt  found  in  Hebrew  or  Chaldee  ;  (6)  77ie  Wisdom  of  Solo- 
mon  ;  (7)  The  Wisdom  of  Jesus^  son  of  Sirach,  or  £!cclesias- 
iicus  ;  (8)  Barueh  ;  (9)  The  Song  of  the  Three  Hol^  Chil- 
dren; (10)  The  History  of  Susanna;  (11)  The  History  of 
the  Destruction  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  ;  (12)  The  Prayer 
of  ManasseSy  King  of  Judah ;  (18)  First  Maccabees;  (14) 
Second  Maccabees.  The  precise  origin  of  all  these  writings 
cannot  be  ascertained.  Most,  if  not  all,  bear  internal  evidence  of 
having  been  composed  in  the  1st  and  2d  c.  B.C.  The  A.  of  the 
N.  T.  may  be  arranged  under  three  heads:  (1)  The  writ- 
ings comprising  the  Apocryphal  Gospels^  which  consist  of 
22  separate  documents,  10  in  Greek  and  12  in  Latin.  The 
most  important  of  the  set  are  the  Protevanaelium  of  James^ 
the  Gospel  of  Thomas^  and  the  Acts  of  Pilate.  We  have  no 
evidence  that  any  of  the  books  known  as  Apocryphal  Gospels 
are  older  than  the  4th  c.  (2)  The  Apocryphal  Acts  of  the 
ApostleSy  probably  of  the  6th  c.  The  more  important  of  the 
collection  are  the  Acts  of  Peter  and  Paul,  the  Acts  of  Bar- 
tiabaSy  the  Acts  of  Philip,  the  Acts  of  Andrew,  the  Acts  of 
Bartholomew,  and  the  Acts  of  John.  (3)  The  Apocryphal 
Apocalypses,  consisting  of  7  documents,  4  of  which  are  called 
apocalypses  by  their  authors.  The  N.  T.  A.  is  not  without 
interest  or  instruction  for  us.  It  throws  a  flood  of  light  upon 
the  workings  of  the  early  Christian  consciousness  and  modes 
of  thought,  and  it  also  enables  us  to  appreciate  the  vast 
superiority  of  those  Scriptures  which  have  obtained  canonical 
authority. 

Apocsrna'ceSB,  or  Apocy'nese,  a  natural  order  of 
dicotyledonous   planu?,  consisting  of  trees  and  shrubs,  gen- 
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erally  with  milky  juice,  having  entire  leaves,  and  no  stipules. 
The  periwinkle  and  the  oleander  belong  to  this  order.  Many 
species  are  poisonous,  among  which  is  the  noted  tanghin  or 
tangheena  of  Madagascar.  Some  are  used  in  medicine  in 
India  and  other  countries.  A  number  of  species  yield  caout- 
chouc. The  milk  of  others  is  bland  and  wholesome,  as  the 
hya-hya  or  oow-tree  of  Demerara.  Some  are  used  in  dyeing. 
A  number  yield  edible  fruits,  Wilhughheia  edulis  and  Carissa 
Carandas  in  India;  Carissa  edulis  in  Arabia,  and  certain 
species  of  Carpodinus,  called  pishamin  in  Sierra  Leone,  and 
Haneomia.  Apocynum  cannabinum,  Canadian  hemp,  an  her- 
baceous plant  4  to  5  ft.  h.,  yields  a  very  strong  fiber,  which 
the  Indians  of  N.  Am.  employ  for  making  twine,  cloth,  fish- 
ing-nets, etc. 

Ap^'odal  Fishes  are   fishes  destitute  of  ventral  fina 
The  common  eel  and  the 
sword-fish  are  examples 
of  A.  F. 

Apodic'tic,  a  lo^cal 
term  signifying  a  judg- 
ment or  conclusion  which 
is  necessarily  true ;  or,  in 
other  words,  a  judgment 
of  which  the  opposite  is 
impossible.  No  A.  judg- 
ment can  be  founded  on  experience,  because  experience  does 
not  supply  the  idea  of  an  absolute  necessity. 

Ap'Ogee,  (Gr.  apo,  **  from,"  and  ge,  **  the  earth,")  prop- 
erly speaking,  the  point  of  any  orbit  furthest  from  the  earth, 
and  it  was  formerly  applied  to  planets  when  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  sun  from  the  earth,  and  hence  furthest  from  it. 
But  it  is  now  limited  to  the  orbit  of  the  moon,  and  signifies 
the  point  in  that  orbit  where  the  moon  reaches  her  greatest 
distance  from  the  earth  in  each  revolution  round  it 

Aporda,  a  town  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Saxe-Weimar, 
central  Germany.  Here  are  valuable  mineral  springs ,  pop. 
20,880. 

ApoUina'ris  Sido^nins,  Saint,  one  of  the  eariy  Latin 
fathers;  Bishop  of  Clermont;  b.  in  Gaul  480,  d.  482  A.D. 

Apollina'ns  the  Totixi£^er,  Bishop  of  Laodicea  in 
Syria,  (862,)  and  one  of  the  warmest  opponents  of  Arianism. 
Both  as  a  man  and  as  a  scholar  he  was  held  in  the  gi'catest 
reverence.  His  father,  A.  the  Elder,  who  was  presbyter  of 
Laodicea,  was  b.  at  Alexandria,  and  taught  grammar,  first  at 
Berytus,  and  afterward  at  Laodicea.  When  Julian  pro- 
hibited the  Christians  from  teaching  the  classics  the  father 
and  son  endeavored  to  supply  the  loss  by  converting  the 
Scriptures  into  a  body  of  poetry,  rhetoric,  and  philosophy. 
The  0.  T.  was  selected  as  the  subject  for  poetical  composi- 
tions, while  the  K.  T.  formed  the  groundwork  of  dialogues 
in  imitation  of  Plato.  But  it  was  chiefly  as  a  controversial 
theologian  and  as  the  founder  of  a  sect  that  A.  was  cele- 
brated. He  maintained  the  doctrine  that  the  logos  or  divine 
nature  in  Christ  took  the  place  of  the  rational  human  soul  or 
mind,  and  that  the  body  of  Christ  was  a  spiritualized  and  glori- 
fied form  of  humanity.  This  doctrine  was  oondedoned  by  sev- 
eral synods  on  the  ground  that  it  denied  the  true  human  nat- 
ure of  Christ.  The  heresy  styled  Apollinarianism  spread  itself 
rapidly  in  Syria,  and  after  the  death  of  A.  divided  itself  into 
two  sects — the  Vitalians  and  the  Polemeans.  The  whole 
controversy,  which  occupied  a  great  part  of  the  6th  c,  is 
an  instance  of  human  reason  wandering  out  of  its  proper 
sphere. 

Apollo,  (Gr.  ApoUon,)  the  characteristic  divinity  of  the 
Greeks,  the  impersonation  of  Greek  life  in  its  most  beautiful 
and  natural  forms,  and  the  ideal  representa- 
tive of  the  Grecian  nation.  His  mild  wor- 
ship, his  various  shrines,  and  the  general 
idea  of  his  character  had  a  wide,  powerful, 
and  beneficent  influence  on  social  and  polit- 
ical life  throughout  the  states  of  Greece. 
Homer  and  Hesiod  mention  that  he  was  the 
son  of  Zeus  and  Leto.  The  Ephesians  be- 
lieved that  both  he  and  Diana,  his  sistf^r, 
were  bom  in  a  grove  near  their  city.  The 
Tegyreeans  of  Boeotia  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Zoster  in  Attica  also  claimed  the  honor  of 
his  birth,  while  the  Egyptians  seemed  to 
think  he  properly  belonged  to  them ;  but 
the  most  popular  legend  was  that  which 
made  him  a  native  of  Delos,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  where  his 
mother,  Leto,  followed  by  the  jealous  wrath  of  Juno  over 
land  and  sea,  at  length  found  rest  and  shelter,  and  was  de- 
livered of  him,  under  the  shadow  of  an  olive-tree,  at  the  foot 
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of  Mount  Cyuthusu  To  spite  the  queen  of  heaven,  who  was  far 
from  being  a  favorite  with  the  other  goddesses,  these  hast- 
ened to  tender  their  services  to  the  weak  and  wearied  Leto. 
The  yoyng  A.  was  much  made  of.  Themis  fed  him  with 
nectar  and  ambrosia,  the  food  of  the  gods,  which  seems  to 
have  suddenly  excited  the  conceit  of  the  infant  deity,  inas- 
much as  he  surprised  his  nurse  by  starting  to  his  feet,  de- 
manding a  lyre,  and  announcing  his  intention  of  henceforth 
revealing  to  mortals  the  will  of  Jove.  In  ancient  literature 
A.  is  described  as  possessed  of  many  and  various  powers. 
He  is  spoken  of  (1)  as  the  god  of  retributive  justice ;  (2)  as 
the  instructor  of  bards  and  the  god  of  song  or  minstrelsy ; 
(3)  as  the  god  of  prophetic  inspiration,  especially  in  his  ora- 
cle at  Delphi ;  (4)  as  the  guardian  deity  of  herds  and  flocks ; 
(6)  as  the  god  of  medicine,  who  affords  help  and  wards  off 
evil ;  (6)  as  a  founder  of  cities.  By  the  later  writers  A.  was. 
identified  with  Helios,  the  sun-god.  The  supposition  that  A. 
was  identical  with  the  Egyptian  deity  Horus  was  rejected  by 
the  learned  0.  Muller,  who  generally  opposed  all  attempts 
to  deduce  Grecian  from  Egyptian  mythology.  The  introduc- 
tion of  his  worship  into  Attica  appears  to  have  been  con- 
temporaneous with  the  immigration  of  the  lonians,  and  that 
worship  would  seem  to  have  spread  over  the  Peloponnesus 
immediately  after  it  was  conquered  by  the  Dorians.  The 
most  celebrated  oracles  of  A.  were  at  Delphi,  Abs  in  Phocis, 
Ismenion  in  Thebes,  Delos,  Claros,  near  Colophon,  and  Pa^ 
ura  in  Lycia.  Among  the  Romans  the  worship  of  A.  was 
practiced  as  early  as  430  B.C.,  and  prevailed  especially  under 
the  emperors.  It  was  in  honor  of  A.  and  his  sister  Diana 
that  the  ludi  9CBeulare»  were  celebrated  every  100  yrs.  The 
attributes  of  A.  are  the  bow  and  quiver,  the  cithara  and 
plectrum,  the  snake,  shepherd's  crook,  tripod,  laurel,  raven, 
etc ;  less  frequently,  the  grasshopper,  cock,  hawk,  wolf,  and 
olive-tree.  In  sculpture  he  is  generally  represented  with  a 
face  beautifully  oval,  high  forehead,  flowing  hair,  and  slender 
figure. 

Apollo  Belvedere^  a  celebrated  sUtue  of  antiquity, 
which  has  generally  been  regarded  as  embodying  the  highest 
ideal  of  manly  beauty.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  represent 
the  **  lord  of  the  unerring  bow  "  in  the  moment  of  his  vic- 
tory over  the  Python,  but  numerous  other  explanations  have 
been  suggested.  The  figure  (upward  of  7  ft.  in  h.)  Is  naked, 
but  a  cloak  fastened  round  the  neck  hangs  gracefully  over 
the  extended  left  arm ;  the  expression  of  the  face  is  calm 
and  godlike  triumph,  mixed  with  "  beautiful  disdain.*'  This 
great  work  of  art  was  discovered  in  1603,  amid  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  Antium,  now  Capo  d'Anzo,  and  purchased  by 
Pope  Julius  II.,  who  placed  it  in  the  Belvedere  of  the  Vati- 
can, whence  the  name  it  bears.  The  date  of  its  execution  is 
with  probability  referred  to  the  reign  of  Nero,  but  the 
name  of  the  artist  is  a  matter  of  mere  conjecture.  The  left 
hand  and  the  right  fore-arm,  wanting  in  the  statue  as  dis- 
covered, were  restored  by  G.  A.  da  Montorsoli,  a  pupil  of 
Michael  Anselo. 

ApoUoOO^ms,  an  Athenian  painter  who  fl.  about  440 
B.C.,  and  was  the  predecessor  of  Zeuxis.  He  introduced 
improved  coloring  and  distribution  of  light  and  shade. 

Apollodo'ras,  a  celebrated  architect  in  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Trajan,  by  whom  he  was  employed  to  construct  a 
bridge  over  the  Danube  in  Lower  Hungary.  His  severe  cen- 
sure, boldly  pronounced  on  a  design  for  a  temple  of  Venus 
which  the  Emperor  Hadrian  had  sent  to  him,  caused  A.  to  be 
sentenced  to  death  in  129  A.D. 

ApoUodo'ms,  a  Greek  grammarian,  lived  about  140  B.C.; 
studied  philosophy  in  Athens,  and  grammar  under  Aristar- 
chus ;  wrote  a  work  on  mjrthology,  giving  an  arrangement  of 
old  myths  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  historical  period ;  also 
a  geography,  a  chronicle  in  iambic  verse,  and  several  gram- 
matical works. 

Apollo'nia,  a  city  of  ancient  Illyricum  on  the  Adriatic, 
now  a  village  named  Polina. 

Apollo^nilU,  the  name  of  several  celebrated  Greek  gram- 
marians and  rhetoricians.  A.,  sumamed  Dtscolos,  (ill-tem- 
pered,) of  Alexandria,  lived  in  the  2d  c,  and  was  the  first 
who  reduced  grammar  to  a  system.  His  reputation  was  so 
high  that  Priscian  calls  him  Grammaticorum  PrineepHy  (the 
prince  of  grammarians.)  A.,  son  of  Archebulus,  also  of  Alex- 
andria, lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  was  the  author  of 
a  lexicon  of  Homeric  words.  A.,  sumamed  Molon,  was  a 
teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Rhodes,  and  also  gave  lectures  at 
Rome,  where  he  was  highly  esteemed  by  Cicero  and  Caesar. 
A.  of  Perga,  240  B.C.,  is  classed  with  Euclid,  Archimedes, 
and  Diophantus,  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  mathematical 
sciences.  A.  of  Rhodes,  (or  of  Alexandria,  say  some  authori- 
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ties,)  b.  285  B.C.,  wrote  many  works  on  grammAT,  and  an 
epic  poem  entitled  the  ArgorMuHca, 

Apollo'niiis  of  Tya^na,  in  Cappadocia,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Christ,  was  a  zealous  follower  of  the  doctrines  of 
Pythagoras.  He  soon  collected  a  considerable  number  of 
disciples,  traveled  through  a  great  part  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
endeavored  to  find  his  way  to  India  in  order  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Brahmans.  On  this  jour- 
ney he  stayed  for  a  time  in  Babylon,  was  introduced  to  the 
Magi,  and  at  last  reached  the  court  of  King  Phraortes,  in 
India,  who  recommended  him  to  Jarchas,  the  principal  Brah- 
man. When  A.  returned  from  this  pilgrimage  his  fame  as  a 
wise  man  was  greatly  increased ;  the  people  regarded  him  as 
a  worker  of  miracles  and  a  divine  being,  and  princes  were 
glad  to  entertain  hun  at  their  courts.  He  himself  seems  to 
have  claimed  insight  into  futurity  rather  than  the  power  of 
working  miracles.  From  Rome  he  was  expelled  on  a  charge 
of  having  raised  a  young  woman  from  the  dead.  After  ex- 
tensive travels  in  Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Ethiopia  he  was 
accused  of  having  taken  part  in  an  insurrection  against  Domi- 
tian,  but  appeared  before  the  tribunal  and  was  acquitted. 
Ultimately  he  appears  to  have  settled  in  Ephesus,  where  he 
opened  a  Pythagorean  school,  and  continued  his  teaching 
until  he  died,  nearlv  100  yrs.  old. 

Apollo'miu  or  tyre,  the  hero  of  a  Greek  romance 
which  enjoyed  ffreat  popularity  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  was 
translated  into  aunost  all  the  languages  of  western  Europe.  In 
it  are  related  the  romantic  adventures  which  befell  A.,  a 
^rian  prince,  previous  to  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of 
King  Alcistrates  of  Gyrene.  As  early  as  the  11th  c.  there 
was  an  A.-S.  adaptation  of  the  work,  and  subsequently  vari- 
ous English  ones  appeared.  Shakespeare  has  treated  the  sub- 
ject in  his  drama  of  Perida, 

Apol^OS,  an  Alexandrian  Jew  converted  to  Christianity 
A.D.  64.  He  commenced  to  preach  at  Ephesus,  and  was 
subsequently  instructed  by  Aquila  and  Priscilla  and  sent  into 
Achaia. 

Apologet'ic  Fa^then,  Justin  Martyr,  Melito  of  Sardis, 
Tertullian,  Origen,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  other  early 
Christians  who  wrote  "  apologies  "  for,  or  defenses  of,  the 
Christian  religion.    See  Apology. 

Ap'olo^ae,  a  fable,  parable,  or  short  story  intended  to 
serve  as  a  pleasant  vehicle  of  some  moral  doctrine.  One  of 
the  oldest  and  best  As.  or  parables  is  that  by  Jotham,  as 
given  in  the  Book  of  Judges,  (ix,  7-16.) 

Apol'Ogy.  The  term  is  now  commonly  understood  as  syn- 
onymous  with  an  excuse,  but  was  originally  used  as  the  title 
of  any  work  written  in  defense  of  certain  doctrines,  as  in  the 
A,  of  SocrtUeSy  ascribed  to  Plato  and  Xenophon ;  the  A.  for 
ike  ChritttiaHBj  by  Tertullian,  and  in  many  other  defenses  of 
the  Christians  written  by  Justin  Martyr,  Athenagoras,  Tatian, 
Theophilus,  Origen,  Eusebius,  Minucius  Felix,  Amobius,  Lac- 
tantius,  Augustine,  Oroeius,  and  others.  The  attacks  parried 
or  retorted  in  these  apologetical  works  are  such  as  charges 
of  atheism,  want  of  philosophical  knowledge,  anti-social  tenets, 
etc.  Both  the  charges  and  the  refutations  brought  forward 
serve  to  give  us  an  insight  into  the  character  of  the  times 
when  these  works  were  written.  After  the  4th  c,  when  the 
Church  was  made  dominant  under  the  Roman  emperors,  apolo- 
getical writings  were  less  called  for;  but  Bartholus  Edessenus 
and  Raymundus  Martinus  wrote  against  the  Jews  and  the 
Mohammedans.  In  the  15th  c,  when  the  revival  of  learning 
placed  Christianity  in  apparent  opposition  to  the  Platonic 
philosophy,  Marsilius  Ficinus  wrote  in  defense  of  revelation ; 
and  some  time  after  the  Reformation  the  spread  of  free- 
thinking  and  skepticism  in  England  was  opposed  by  a  variety 
of  apologetical  works,  chiefly  maintaining  the  points  that 
Christianity  is  a  divine  revelation,  Christ  a  divine  messenger, 
and  his  Church  a  divine  institution.  Among  the  numerous 
apologetic  works  by  Protestants  may  be  mentioned  those  by 
Grotius,  (De  Veritale^  etc.,)  Butler,  (Analogy  of  ReUgiwi^ 
Natural  atid  Reveated^)  etc.  Recently,  a  great  number  of 
apologetic  works  by  Neander,  Tholuck,  and  others  have  ap- 
peared in  reply  to  Strauss^s  Life  of  Jesus  and  tlie  Vie  de 
Jesus  by  Joseph  Ernest  Renan. 

Aponenro^sia  is  an  anatomical  term  for  an  expansion  of 
strong  fibrous  tissue,  of  which  there  are  many  examples  in 
the  human  body.  For  the  sake  of  convenience  it  is  generally 
confined  to  expansions  from  the  tendons  of  muscles,  as  the 
lumbar  A.  If  a  tendon  is  very  broad  and  expanded,  as  that 
of  the  external  oblique  muscle  of  the  abdomen,  it  is  said  to  be 
aponeurotic.  Some  muscles,  as  those  on  the  shoulder-blade, 
are  partially  covered  with  a  tendinous  expansion  to  which 
some  of  their  fibers  are  attached ;  this  is  termed  the  aponeu* 
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ratio  oriffin  of  the  muscle ;  it  gives  the  muscle  a  more  exten- 
sive attachment  without  adding  materially  to  its  weight. 
Aponeuroses  stretch  in  some  localities  as  protection  over  large 
arteries ;  thus,  in  bleeding  from  the  vein  nearest  the  inside 
of  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  the  only  structure  between  it,  the 
lancet,  and  the  brachial  artery  is  an  aponeurotic  expansion 
from  the  biceps  tendon  into  the  muscles  of  the  fore-arm. 

Apoph'yllite,  hydrated  silicate  of  potash  and  lime  found 
in  square  prisms,  wl^te  or  grayish,  tinged  with  green,  yellow, 
blue,  or  red. 

Ap'oplezy  is  a  term  applied  to  an  engorgement  of  blood, 
with  or  without  extravasation,  in  or  upon  any  organ,  as  the 
brain,  (cerebral  A.,)  the  spinal  cord  or  lungs,  (pulmonary  A.) 
As  popularly  used  the  term  denotes  vaguely  a  condition  arising 
from  some  disturbance  within  the  head.  A.  occurs  in  fits, 
which  may  be  sudden  or  come  on  by  degrees.  They  are  char- 
acterized by  loss  of  sense  and  motion,  speechlessness  and 
heavy  sleep,  with  stertorous  respiration  and  a  slow  pulse.  The 
fit  may  last  from  a  few  hours  to  two  or  three  days,  and  passes 
off,  leaving  generally  more  or  less  paralysis,  and  recurs  at 
intervals  of  months  or  yrs.  The  age  at  which  A.  occurs  most 
commonly  is  from  50  to  70.  Cerebral  A.  may  arise  from 
mere  congestion  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain,  caused  by 
impeded  return  of  the  venous  blood.  Stout  persons  with 
short  necks  are  more  liable  to  this  form  of  A.,  though  lean 
persons  are  also  frequently  its  victims.  But  in  addition  to 
congestion  there  may  be  an  escape  of  the  watery  portion  of 
the  blood  from  the  congested  vessels,  and  this  collecting  pro- 
duces serous  A. ;  or,  owing  to  a  diseased  condition  of  the  ar- 
terial walls,  the  vessels  may  burst,  and  A.  from  cerebral  hem- 
orrhage be  the  result;  the  latter  is  the  most  common,  and  is 
usually  preceded  by  some  softening  of  the  brain  substance 
itself.  If  this  bleeding  be  to  any  great  extent  death  results. 
Persons  with  diseased  heart  and  lungs,  and  pregnant  females, 
are  liable  to  apoplectic  fits.  The  attack  is  generally  preceded 
by  vertigo,  headache,  partial  or  temporary  loss  of  memory, 
and  occasionally  double  vision.  When  these  warnings  occur 
medical  advice  should  be  sought  to  correct  the  digestive  func- 
tions, and  by  relieving  the  oppressed  brain  waid  off  the  fit. 
When  the  latter  occurs  the  patient's  head  should  be  raised, 
oold  applied,  and  in  some  cases  blood  should  be  withdrawn 
from  the  temporal  artery  or  external  jugular  vein.  As  soon 
as  possible  purgative  medicines  should  be  administered.  Tu- 
mors within  the  skull  produce  symptoms  of  A. 

Apos^tate  literally  designates  any  one  who  changes  his 
religion,  whatever  may  be  his  motive;  but  by  custom  the 
word  is  always  used  in  a  deprecatory  sense,  as  equivalent  to 
renegade,  or  one  who  in  changiog  his  creed  is  actuated  by 
unworthy  motives.  In  early  Christian  times  the  word  was 
applied  to  those  who  abandoned  their  faith  in  order  to  escape 
from  persecution ;  but  it  was  also  applied  to  such  as  rejected 
Christianity  on  speculative  grounds,  (the  Emperor  Julian, 
for  instance.)  The  R.  C.  Churoh  at  one  period  imposed 
severe  penalties  on  apostasy.  The  A.  was,  of  course,  ex- 
communicated, but  sometimes  also  his  property  was  confis- 
cated and  he  himself  banished,  or  even  put  to  death.  It  has 
often  been  of  great  moment  to  the  fortunes  of  a  nation  that 
a  prince  has  apostatized.  The  most  renowned  instance  in 
modem  history  is  that  of  Heniy  IV.  of  France.  The  term 
apostasy  is  now  employed  commonly,  and  often  abusively,  as 
a  reproach  for  great  or  sudden  changes  in  political  opinions. 

Apos'tle,  (Gr.  apotiohs^  "sent  forth,"  or  **8ent  on  a  mis- 
sion,'*) any  messenger  whatever,  but  especially  used  to  denote 
the  twelve  disciples  whom  Jesus  sent  forth  to  preach  the 
Gospel.  Their  names  were  Simon  Peter,  Andrew,  John,  (the 
son  of  Zebedee,)  James,  (his  brother,)  Philip,  Bartholomew, 
(called  also  Nathanael,)  Thomas,  Matthew,  (sumamed  Levi,) 
James,  (the  son  of  Alpheeus,)  Thaddeus,  Simon,  and  Judas 
Iscariot.  Subsequently  Matthias  was  chosen  in  the  room  of 
Judas;  and  at  a  still  later  period  the  number  of  the  As. 
was  further  increased  by  the  calling  of  Paul  to  the  apostle- 
ship.  The  term  is  sometimes  used  in  the  N.  T.  in  its  more 
general  signification.  Barnabas  is  styled  an  A.,  (Acts  xiv.) 
It  is  a  point  of  controversy  between  the  supporters  and  oppo- 
nents of  episcopacy  whether  or  not  the  term  A.,  as  indicating 
an  Oilioe,  is  applied  to  any  except  the  original  twelve,  Matthias, 
and  Paul ;  it  being  maintained,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  office 
is  perpetuated  in  bishops ;  on  the  other,  that  it  was  temporary, 
and  belonged  exclusively  to  those  who  were  witnesses  of  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  and  were  employed  by  him  to  found 
the  Christian  Church.  The  As.  were  twice  commissioned  by 
their  Master  to  go  forth  on  their  work  of  evangelization. 
First,  during  the  third  yr.  of  his  public  ministry.  On  this 
occasion  their  labors  were  to  be  restricted  to  the  Jews,  prop- 


erly so  called.  Not  even  the  Samaritans,  though  natives  of 
Palestine,  were  to  be  the  objects  of  their  religious  solicitude. 
They  were  earnestly  to  seek  out  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of 
Israel.  The  second  time  was  shortiy  before  the  Lord's  ascen- 
sion, when  their  sphere  of  labor  was  indefinitely  extended. 
**  Go,  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  On  the  day 
of  Pentecost  the  As.  received  miraculous  gifts  fitting  them 
for  their  arduous  work,  and  after  evangelizing  for  some  yrs. 
in  Palestine  they  all  departed,  with  the  exception  of  St.  Jaiiies, 
into  various  quarters  of  the  globe ;  but  the  region  of  their 
ministry  seems  to  have  principally  comprised  the  civilized 
provinces  and  cities  of  the  E.  part  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
namely,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Greece;  though  possibly  Peter, 
and  after  him  Paul,  visited  Rome.  There  is  no  historical 
foundation  for  the  tradition  that  the  first  As.  divided  the 
then  known  world  into  twelve  parts,  each  taking  one  of 
these  for  his  special  field  of  labor.  The  several  apostle^i  are 
usually  represented  in  medisBval  pictures  with  special  oadges 
or  attributes:  St.  Peter,  with  the  keys;  St  Paul,  with  a 
sword ;  St.  Andrew,  with  a  cross ;  St  James  the  Less,  with  a 
fuller's  pole;  St.  John,  with  a  cup  and  a  winged  serpent  fiy- 
inff  out  of  it ;  St  Bartholomew,  with  a  knife ;  St.  Philip,  with 
a  long  staff,  whose  upper  end  is  formed  into  a  cross ;  St 
Thomas,  with  a  lance ;  St  Matthew,  with  a  hatchet ;  St 
Matthias,  with  a  battle-ax ;  St  James  the  Greater,  with  a 
pilgrim's  staff  and  a  gourd-bottle ;  St  Simon,  with  a  saw, 
and  St.  Jude,  with  a  club. 

Apostles'  Greed.    &e  Creeds  and  Conpessio.ss. 

ApNM^tles'  Islands,  a  group  of  27  small  islands  in  Lake 
Superior,  first  settled  by  the  French  in  1680. 

Apostolic,  or  Apostolical,  the  general  term  applied 
to  eveiy  thing  derived  directly  from,  or  bearing  the  character 
of,  the  apostles.  The  R.  C.  Churoh  declares  itself  the  A. 
Churoh,  the  papal  chair  the  A.  chair,  on  the  ground  of  an  un- 
broken series  of  Roman  bishops  from  the  chief  apostle,  Peter. 
The  Church  of  England,  in  virtue  of  regular  episcopal  ordi- 
nation from  the  pre-Reformation  Churoh,  claims  to  be  A. ;  so 
likewise  do  the  P.  E.  Churches  in  Scotland  and  the  U.  S.  A. 
tradition  claims  to  have  been  handed  down  from  the  apostles. 
In  the  same  special  sense  the  name  of  A.  Council  belongs  to 
that  conclave  of  the  aposties  at  Jerusalem,  (Acts  xv,)  about 
the  yr.  61  or  52  A.D.,  occasioned  by  the  disputes  raised  at 
Antioch  by  Judaizing  Christians  as  to  the  admission  of  un- 
ciroumcised  Gentiles  into  the  Churoh.  Certain  congregations 
or  churches,  also,  which  were  the  special  scenes  of  the  labors 
of  the  apostles,  bore  for  centuries  the  titie  of  A.  churches,  more 
especially  those  of  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Ephesus,  Corinth, 
and  Rome.  But  with  the  ever-increasing  spiritual  power  of 
the  Roman  hierarchy  the  name  A.  came  to  be  more  and  more 
exclusively  applied  to  Rome,  and  is  retained  by  her  despite 
the  energetic  protest  of  the  Protestant  Churches.  Hence  the 
term  A.  See,  i.  e.,  the  See  of  Rome ;  A.  Blessing,  the  blessing 
of  the  pope  as  the  successor  of  St.  Peter;  A.  Vicar,  the  car- 
dinal who  represents  the  pope  in  extraordinary  missions ;  A. 
Chamber,  a  council  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  revenues  of 
the  See  of  Rome ;  A.  Months — Jan.,  March,  May,  July,  Sept., 
Nov. — the  months  in  which  the  pope,  according  to  the  Vienna 
Concordat  of  1448,  took  possession  of  the  vacant  benefices  in 
Germany. 

Apostolical  Sacces'sion  is  a  phrase  used  to  denote  one 
or  b^h  of  two  things :  the  derivation  of  holy  orders  by  an  un- 
broken  chain  of  transmission  from  the  aposties,  and  the  suc- 
cession of  a  ministry  so  ordained  to  the  powers  and  privileges 
of  the  apostles.  The  former  is  necessarily  a  matter  of  fact,  to 
be  ascertained  by  history ;  the  latter  is  rather  a  matter  of 
opinion — ^the  Roman  and  Protestant  Churches,  and  again  in- 
dividuals and  parties  in  either,  differing  widely  from  each 
other  in  their  views. 

Apostoric  Brethlren,  or  Apostoli'd,  the  name  of  sev- 
eral fanatical  religious  sects,  one  of  which,  founded  in  1260  by 
Gerard  de  Segarelli,  rejected  marriage,  but  lived  in  intimacy 
with  women  whom  they  called  "spiritual  sisters.**  S^garelii 
was  burned  as  a  heretic  in  the  yr.  1300. 

Apostolic  Cannons  and  Constitations,  both  ascribed 
by  tradition  to  Clemens  Romanus,  are  notes  of  ecclesiastical 
customs  held  to  be  apostolical,  written  in  the  form  of  apos- 
tolic precepts.  The  VonstittUiofieK  Apostolicfe^  consisting  of 
eight  books,  were  probably  composed  in  Syria.  The  Canotua 
Apostolici^  which  were  also  recognized  by  the  Church,  were 
composed  at  a  later  period.  The  first  60,  compiled  in  the 
middle  of  the  6th  c,  and  translated  from  Greek  to  Latin  by 
Dionysius  the  Younger,  were  acknowledged  by  the  Latin 
Church  alone ;  the  Greek  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  accepted 
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the  35  canons  put  forth  in  the  beginning  of  the  6th  c,  and 
this  became  a  point  of  discord  between  the  Churches.  Both 
collections  were  probably  looked  upon  at  first  as  apostolic 
traditions  nlerel2^ 

ApostoFic  Farthers,  the  name  given  to  the  immediate 
disciples  and  fellow-laborers  of  the  apostles,  and,  in  a  more 
restricted  sense,  to  those  among  them  who  have  left  writings 
behind  them.  The  A.  F.,  specially  so  called,  are  Barnabas, 
Clement  of  Rome,  Ignatius  of  Antioch,  and  Polycarp  of 
Smyrna.  It  is  uncertain  whether  Papias  of  Hierapolis  and 
the  author  of  the  Shepherd  were  really  disciples  of  the  apos- 
tles. The  writings  of  the  A.  F.,  as  to  their  form  and  subject, 
may  be  looked  upon  as  a  continuation  of  the  apostolic  epis- 
tles, though  far  inferior  to  them  in  spirit  Their  main  pur- 
pose  is  to  exhort  to  faith  and  holiness  before  Christ*s  second 
coming. 

ApOBtoric  Iffaj'esty,  a  title  held  by  the  kings  of  Hun- 
gary, was  conferred  by  Pope  Sylvester  II.  m  1000  A.D.  upon 
Duke  Stephen  of  Hungary,  who  had  not  only  much  encour- 
aged the  progress  of  Christianity  in  Hungary,  but  actually 
preached  himself,  in  imitation  of  the  apostles.  In  1758  the 
title  was  renewed  by  Pope  Clement  XIII.  in  favor  of  Maria 
Theresa  as  Queen  of  Hungary,  and  continues  to  be  used  by 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  as  King  of  Hungary. 

Apostoric  Parity,  the  name  ^ven  to  a  party  who  acted 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  modem  history  of  Spain.  They  were 
composed  of  fanatical  Catholics,  who  were  also  absolutists  so 
far  as  the  king  consented  to  be  their  instrument  They  formed 
themselves  (soon  after  the  Revolution  of  1819)  into  an  A.  P., 
whose  leaders  were  fugitive  priests,  and  whose  troops  were 
smugglers  and  robbers.  After  taking  an  active  part  in  all 
the  subsequent  agitaticms  they  finally  merged  (1880)  in  the 
Carlist  party. 

Apostoor,  (Samukl,)  a  Dutch  Mennonlte  theologian,  b.  in 
Holland  1638;  ministered  to  a  flock  in  Amsterdam  1662« 
and  became  involved  in  a  dispute  with  Galenus,  which  divided 
the  Church  into  two  parties,  Apostoolians  and  Galenists.  He 
d.  about  1700. 

Apos'trophe,  (6r.  apottrophS^  *'a  turning  away,**  or 
^breaking  off,")  is  a  rhetorical  figure  by  which  a  speaker 
changes  the  course  of  his  speech,  and  addresses,  with  greater 
or  less  emotional  emphasis,  persons  present  or  absent,  the 
dead,  or  inanimate  objects,  either  to  invoke  them  as  witnesses 
or  to  pity,  praise,  or  blame  them.  When  the  figure  is  well 
managed  it  has  a  thrilling  effect,  both  in  oratory  and  poetry ; 
but  when  extravagantly  introduced  it  becomes  ludicrous.  Ex- 
amples of  it  abound  in  the  writings  and  speeches  of  the  great 
poets  and  statesmen,  both  of  ancient  and  modem  times. 

Apos'trophe,  in  Grammar,  is  the  omission  of  a  letter  or 
letters  in  a  word  ;  the  omission  being  marked  by  a  comma, 
as  *^  for  U  is;  the  raised  comma  so  employed  is  also  called 
an  A. 

Apoth^ecary*  the  name  formerly  given  in  England  and 
Ireland  to  members  of  an  inferior  branch  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession. The  A.  was  in  England  a  licentiate  of  the  As\ 
Society  of  London;  in  Ireland,  a  licentiate  of  the  A8\ 
Hall  of  IreUnd.  The  A.  frequently  kept  a  shop  in 
which  he  sold  drugs  and  made  up  medical  prescriptions. 
In  England  the  business  or  profession  of  an  A.,  although  not 
regulated,  nor,  indeed,  fully  recognized,  till  modem  times,  was 
the  subject  of  several  ancient  statutes,  and  is  traceable  to  a 
remote  period.  Anciently  As.  were  not  distinguishable  from 
the  grocers,  (the  surgeons  being  in  like  manner  hidistinguish- 
able  from  the  barbers ;)  indeed,  it  rather  appears  that  As.  and 
grocers  were  synonymous  terms;  and  it  was  not  until  1617, 
in  the  18th  yr.  of  James  I.,  that  these  bodies  were  formed 
into  distinct  corporations  by  a  charter  from  the  king,  which, 
reciting  a  previous  grant  to  the  grocers  in  1606,  by  which  the 
bodies  were  expressly  united,  declares  that  the  As.  shall 
thenceforward  be  separate  from,  and  constitute  a  company 
distinct  from,  the  grocers.  In  the  U.  S.  the  term  is  used  syn- 
onymously with  that  of  draggist. 

Ap'othegm,  any  truth  or  maxim  expressed  in  a  senten- 
tious or  pithy  manner. 

Apotne'osis,  deification,  or  the  rising  of  a  mortal  to  the 
rank  of  a  god,  (Gr.  theos.)  From  the  polytheistic  point  of 
view  there  is  nothing  monstrous  in  this  idea.  Among  heathens 
generaUy,  and  especially  among  the  Romans,  every  departed 
spirit  became  a  deity ;  "  and  as  it  was  common  for  children 
to  worship  (privately)  the  manea  of  their  fathers,  so  it  was 
natural  for  divine  honors  to  be  publicly  paid  to  a  deceased 
emperor,  who  was  regarded  as  the  parent  of  his  country." 
At  the  eofueeraiioy  as  it  was  called,  of  a  Roman  emperor 
die  body  was  burned  on  a  funeral  pile,  and  as  the  fire  as- 


cended an  eagle  was  let  loose  to  mount  into  the  sky,  carry- 
ing,  as  was  ^lieved,  the  soul  of  the  emperor  from  earth  to 
heaven. 

Amialach'ee  Bay  forms  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
near  Fla. 

Appalach'ees,  a  powerful  tribe  of  West  Fla.  Indians. 
They  were  subjugated  by  the  Spaniards,  and  reduced  by  the 
English  from  7,000  to  400  in  1704',  and  were  soon  after  ab- 
sorbed  by  the  Choctaws.  to  whom  they  were  allied. 

Appala'chian  Clao,  an  association  of  iavants  whose  ob- 
ject  IS  the  complete  exploration  of  the  Appalachian  range. 

Appala'chiani,  the  general  appellation  of  the  great 
mountain  system— called  also  the  Alleghanies — which  stretch- 
es from  the  interior  of  Me.  to  the  borders  of  Ala.,  its  dis- 
tance from  the  sea  gradually  ranging  between  about  100  m. 
in  the  N.  and  about  800  in  the  S.  Speaking  generally,  this 
chain  may  be  r^arded  as  the  parent  of  the  Atlantic  rivers  of 
the  U.  S.  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  of  the  S.  tribu- 
taries of  the  St  Lawrence,  and  of  the  £.  feeders  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi ;  it  is  not,  however,  the  actual  water-shed  during  its 
entire  I,  for  it  is  crossed  by  the  Connecticut,  the  Hudson,  and 
the  Delaware,  just  as  the  Himalayas  are  pierced  by  the  Ganges, 
and  the  Andes  by  the  Amazon.  The  chain,  in  fact,  consists 
of  several  ranges  generally  parallel  to  each  other,  which,  along 
with  the  intermediate  valleys  that  occupy  two  thirds  of  the 
breadth,  form  a  belt  100  m.  w. — its  multiform  character,  how- 
ever, developing  itself  only  to  the  W.  and  S.  of  the  Hudson. 
To  take  the  chief  ridges  by  name,  and  to  begin  from  the  X. : 
the  White  Mountains  of  N.  H.  present  some  of  the  loftiest 
elevations,  Moosehillock  and  Mount  Washingtcm  being  re- 
spectively 4,686  and  6,288  ft.  above  the  sea;  the  latter  pro- 
vided  with  a  railway  which  brings  pas::engers  and  supplies 
from  its  base  to  the  grand  hotel  which  crowns  its  summit 
Next  in  order,  the  Green  Mountains,  which,  true  to  the  name, 
almost  cover  Vt,  attam,  hi  Killington  Peak,  a  h.  of  3,924 
ft;  then  come  the  highlands  on  the  £.  of  the  Hudson, 
so  striking  an  object  to  the  voyagers  on  its  water;  immedi- 
ately beyond  that  river,  again,  we  find  the  Catskill  Mountains, 
which,  though  of  inconsiderable  1.,  contain  two  eminences— 
Round  Top  and  High  Peak— respectively  of  8,804  and  8,718 
ft ;  while  on  a  terrace  of  another  member  of  the  group  the 
Mountain  House,  a  favorite  refuge  from  the  heats  of  summer, 
is  perched  2,600  ft  above  the  level  of  the  Hudson.  Proceed- 
ing onward  the  Kittatinnies  extend  from  the  N.  of  N.  J.  as  far 
as  Va. ;  while  nearer  to  the  sea  the  Blue  Ridge,  stretchin<; 
from  about  the  same  parallel  down  to  N.  C,  is  crowned, 
within  the  limits  of  Va.,  by  the  Peaks  of  Otter,  4,000  ft  li. 
In  N.  C.  are  the  Black  Mountains,  with  the  highest  summit 
of  the  system.  Black  Dome,  6,700  ft  in  h.  Lastly,  there  lie, 
more  to  the  W.,  the  Alleghanies  proper,  in  Pa.  and  Va.,  and 
the  Cumberland  Mountains,  on  the  £.  borders  of  Ky.  and 
Tenn.  Of  all  these  elevations  not  one  at  all  approaches 
the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.  Tet  France,  while  struggling 
with  En^and  in  N.  Am.,  regarded  the  A.  as  a  wall  that  was 
physically  to  exclude  her  rival  from  the  basin  of  the  St  Law* 
rence  and  the  Mississippi.  Amer.  energy,  however,  has  vir- 
tually  leveled  the  supposed  barriers  from  end  to  end.  Through 
Me.,  N.  H.,  and  Y t.  rans  a  railway  from  PortUnd  to  Cana(& ; 
by  canal  or  railway,  or  even  by  both  abreast,  N.  Y.  has 
reached  the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence  on  at  least  four  prin- 
cipal points  between  Montreal  in  the  E.  and  Buffalo  in  the  W. ; 
Pa.  has  carried  into  Pittsburg  a  railway  of  248  m.  from  Har« 
risburg,  and  a  canal  of  812  m.  from  Columbia;  while,  with 
the  necessary  exception  of  Del,  the  remaining  States  have 
railways  through  the  A.  MinenJs. — The  chain  abounds  in 
ooal  and  iron.  During  the  azoic  and  paleozoic  periods  of  the 
earth*8  geological  history,  the  district  now  occupied  by  the  A. 
was  a  level  plain.  These  mountains  date  their  origin  from  a 
period  subsequent  to  the  carboniferous  epoch.  The  coal 
measures  are  the  newest  upturned  beds  associated  with  the 
Appalachian  range;  and  as  the  stratified  rocks,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, are  laid  down  horizontally,  these  strata  must  owe 
their  inclined  position  to  the  dislocating  agency  which  elevated 
the  mountains ;  they  consequently  supply  a  date  anterior  to 
its  activity.  At  the  base  of  the  A.,  on  their  E.  side,  there  are 
a  series  of  red  sandstone  beds  unconformable  to  the  upturned 
strata  and  occupying  the  valleys  in  their  original  horizontality, 
thus  evidently  unaffected  by  the  disrupting  agency,  which 
must  have  been  active  prior  to  their  deposition.  These  beds 
have  been  referred  by  geologists  to  different  ages.  The  char, 
acter  of  the  rocks  of  the  Appalachian  district  of  X.  Am.  indi- 
cates that  during  the  carboniferous  epoch  an  immense  conti. 
nent  existed  on  the  present  site  of  the  Atlantic,  which  sup. 
plied  materials  for  the  sandstone  and  slate.    It  seems  to 
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have  had  an  extensive  shallow  marshy  shore,  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  to  be  able  to  support  the  vegetation  which  has  be- 
come, in  the  course  of  ages,  converted  into  coal.  The  coal- 
fields to  the  far  W.  of  the  A.,  in  Mich.,  Ind.,  111.,  and  Mo., 
have  been  connected  with  the  Appalachian  coal  formation, 
which  includes  all  the  detached  basins,  both  anthracite  and 
semi-bituminous,  of  the  mountain-chain  of  Pa.,  Md.,  and  Va., 
and  also  the  vast  bituminous  trough  lying  to  the  N.-W., 
in  Pa.,  0.,  Va.,  Ky.,  Tenn.,  and  Ala.  On  the  E.  slope  of  the 
A.  the  coal,  from  its  proximity  to  the  region  of  greatest 
iisturbance,  has  lost  nearly  all  its  volatile  constituents, 
and  is  converted  into  hard,  shining  anthracite.  In  the 
troughs  to  the  W.  of  the  great  Appalachian  valley,  where 
the  forces  that  disturbed  the  crust  were  not  so  intense,  the 
coal  has  not  parted  with  such  a  large  proportion  of  volatile 
matter,  but  still  is  so  much  altered  as  to  be  characterized  as 
semi-anthracite.  Both  the  anthracite  and  semi-anthracite  are 
extensively  mined  for  economical  purposes,  but  their  extent, 
as  well  as  their  value,  is  of  little  importance  compared  with  the 
enormous  Appalachian  bituminous  coal-field.  From  northern 
Pa.  to  middle  Ala.  its  1.  is  about  875  m.,  and  its  greatest  w. 
between  southern  Pa.  and  northern  0.  about  180  m. ;  it  covers 
an  areaof  about  66,000  sq.m.,  and  is  almost  the  largest  expanse 
of  coal  measures  in  the  world.  A  single  coal-seam  in  this  field 
has  been  traced  over  an  extent  of  country  225  m.  l.by  100 
w.,  showing  a  superficial  area  of  14,000  sq.  m.  Extensive 
beds  of  magnetic,  hematitic,  and  foesiliferous  iron  ores  occur 
in  many  of  the  formations  of  the  A.,  from  the  lowest  metap 
morphic  gneiss  to  the  highest  coal-measures.  Iron  ore  is  ex- 
tensively wrought  in  Pa.  and  0.,  large  quantities  of  the  an- 
thracite being  used  in  the  smelting  furnaces.  Veins  of  lead 
occur  in  the  metamorphic  rocks,  rarely  stretching  up  into 
the  red  slate.  In  the  paleozoic  beds  veins  of  copper  and 
nickel  occur  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  wrought. 

Appalachicola,  a  river  of  6a.  flowing  through  Fla.  into 
a  bay  that  bears  its  own  name.  It  is,  however,  only  at  the 
junction  of  the  Chattahoochee  with  the  Flint  that  the  name  of 
A.  is  applied  to  the  stream ;  and  up  to  this  point,  about  70 
m.,  there  is  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  steam  navigation. 

Appalachicola,  the  cap.  of  Franklin  Co.,  Fla.,  a  port 
of  entry  on  the  A.  River  at  its  entrance  into  St  George^s 
Sound,  a  bay  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  p»op.  2,727. 

Ap'lMUUkg^e,  in  French  law,  in  which  system  it  signifies 
the  assignment  or  conveyance  by  the  crown  of  lands  and  feudal 
rights  to  the  princes  of  the  royal  family,  that  they  may  be 
enabled  to  maintain  themselves  according  to  their  rank. 

Appar^ent.  This  term  is  used  to  express  a  number  of 
important  distinctions,  especially  in  Astron.  The  A.  mi^ni- 
tude  of  a  heavenly  body  is  the  angle  formed  by  two  lines 
drawn  from  the  ends  of  its  diameter  to  the  spectator's  eye ; 
this  obviously  depends  upon  the  distance  of  the  body,  as  well 
as  upon  its  real  magnitude.  A.  noon  is  when  the  sun  is  on 
the  meridian ;  true  or  mean  noon  is  the  time  when  the  sun 
would  be  on  the  meridian  if  his  motion  in  the  heavens  were 
uniform  and  parallel  to  the  equator.  The  daily  and  annual 
motions  of  the  sun  in  the  heavens  are  both  A.  motions,  caused 
by  two  real  motions  of  the  earth.  The  term  A.  is  used  in  so 
many  different  senses  as  contrasted  with  something  else  that 
it  has  no  very  definite  meaning  in  itself,  but  this  must  be 
made  out  from  the  connection.  Thus  the  A.  zenith-distance 
of  a  planet  may  be  the  true  geocentric  zenith-distance  as 
a£Fected  by  the  parallax  of  the  observer's  position,  or  also  by 
the  further  effect  of  atmospheric  refraction.  The  contrast  is 
also  sometimes  in  point  of  time  as  well  as  of  place.  Thus  the 
Aa  place  of  a  star  is  contrasted  with  its  mean  place  at  some 
other  epoch,  generally  the  beginning  of  the  same  yr.,  and 
this  mean  place  is  also  freed  from  the  effect  of  precession 
between  the  two  times  and  from  the  effect  of  nutation  and 
aberration  corresponding  to  the  time  of  the  A.  place  referred 
to  and  to  the  position  of  the  star.  The  sum  of  these  cor- 
rections for  precession,  nutation,  and  aberration  is  called  the 
reduction  from  mean  to  A.  place,  or  vice  versa,  and  this  use 
of  A.  is  the  most  common  of  all  in  Astron. 

Appari'tions.  The  belief  that  the  spirits  of  the  departed 
are  occasionally  presented  to  the  sight  of  the  living  has  ex- 
isted in  all  ages  and  countries.  There  are  doubtless  condi- 
tions of  the  body  when  spectral  appearances,  such  as  occur  to 
us  in  uneasy  dreams,  become  sensible  to  the  wakmg  vision. 
One  of  these  conditions  is  that  of  the  patient  under  the  dis- 
ease of  delirium  tremens.  There  are  also  instances  of  spec- 
tral illusions  traceable  simply  to  a  disordered  state  of  the  di- 
gestive organs.  M.  Nicolai,  an  eminent  bookseller  in  Berlin, 
tell,  in  the  early  part  of  the  yr.  1791,  into  a  depression  of 
spirits,  and  in  that  condition  neglected  a  course  of  treatment 


which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  observe.  The  consequence  j 
was  his  becoming  liable  for  some  months  to  seeing  trains  of 
phantasmata  or  spectral  figures  which  moved  and  acted  be^ 
fore  him,  nay,  even  spoke  to  and  addressed  him.  He  was 
fortunately  able  to  coolly  observe  the  phenomena,  and  to  de- 
scribe them  in  a  paper  which  he  presented  to  the  Philosoph- 
iual  Society  of  Berlin.  This  case  may  be  said  to  have  formed 
the  basis  of  a  theory  of  A.,  advanced  by  Dr.  Ferrier,  Dr.  Hib- 
bert,  and  others,  amounting  merely  to  this :  that  they  are  all 
to  be  accounted  for  by  peculiar  conditions  of  the  physical  or- 
ganism of  the  individual  sensible  of  them. 

Appar^iton,  officers  or  public  servitors  among  the  Ro 
mans.    In  Eng.,  leaders  and  messengers  of  spiritual  courts. 

Appeal^  in  the  civil  procedure  of  courts  of  justice,  sig. 
nifies  the  removal  of  a  suit  from  one  court  or  judge  to  an- 
other  and  higher  court  or  judge,  in  order  that  the  latter  may 
examine  the  validity  of  the  former's  judgment,  either  affirm- 
ing, reversing,  altering,  or  varying  the  judgment. 

Appear^ance,  the  presence  of  a  defendant  in  court, 
whether  voluntary  or  involuntary.  It  may  be  special,  when 
made  for  particular  purposes;  or  general,  when  absolute 
and  unconditional.  In  civil  cases  the  presence  of  an  attorney 
may  be  sufficient ;  in  criminal  cases,  especially  felony,  the 
personal  A.  of  the  accused  is  requisite. 

Append'ag^S,  parts  of  plants  regularly  arranged  round 
other  parts.  Bones  of  vertebrated  animals  and  limbs  of  ar- 
ticulates are  all  A.  to  their  respective  centers. 

Appendicitis.    See  Appendix  VEBMircmMis. 

Appen'diz  Vermifor^mis,  a  worm-like  process,  8  to 
6  in.  L,  in  diameter  the  size  of  a  goose  quill,  which  hangs 
from  the  cecum  or  first  part  of  the  large  intestine.  The 
upper  end  opens  into  the  caecum,  the  lower  end  is  closed  ;  it 
is,  therefore,  a  tube  of  small  caliber,  closed  at  one  end.  It  is 
situated  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  just  above  the  right  groin. 
Its  functions  are  unknown.  It  is  chiefly  of  interest  as  being 
sometimes  the  seat  of  an  inflammation  known  under  the  names 
typhlitis,  appendicitis,  or  perityphlitis.    (See  Pkrittphlitis.) 

Ap'penzell,  a  canton  in  the  N.-E.  of  Switzerland,  area 
162  sq.  m.,  pop.  66,997.  It  is  divided  into  2  districts — In- 
nerrhoden  and  Ausserrhoden.  The  surface  is  mountainous, 
especially  in  the  S.,  where  Mont  Sentis  attains  an  elevation 
of  8,232  ft  A.  holds  the  18th  place  in  the  Swiss  Gonfeder- 
acy ;  the  constitution  is  a  pure  democracy.  Appenzell,  the 
cap.  of  Innerrhoden,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Sitter ;  pop.  3,686.  Trogen,  the  cap.  of  Ausserrhoden,  has  a 
pop.  of  2,912  and  manufactures  of  linen  and  muslin.  The 
larsest  town  is  Herisau ;  pop.  14,020. 

Ap'perley,  (Charles  Jimks,)  the  "  Nimrod  "  of  the  Lon- 
don Quarterly  Review^  a  writer  on  sporting  subjects ;  b.  in 
Denbighshire  1777,  d.  in  France  1848. 

Ap'pert,  (Benjamin  Nicolas  Marie,)  a  Fr.  philanthro- 
pist, b.  in  Paris  1797.  He  founded  and  conducted  gratui- 
tously a  school  for  the  prisoners  at  Montaigu.  Being  suspected 
of  having  aided  the  escape  of  prisoners  he  was  confined  in 
the  prison  of  La  Force,  where  he  made  good  use  of  his  oppor- 
tunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  moral  and  physical 
circumstances  of  the  prisoners.  After  his  liberation  he 
prosecuted  his  benevolent  plans  with  renewed  zeal.  After  the 
July  revolution  he  was  employed  by  Louis  Philippe  to  super- 
intend the  measures  taken  for  the  relief  of  the  indigent  classes. 
He  strongly  opposed  the  system  of  solitary  confinement 

Ap'pert,  (Francois,)  a  Fr.  technologist,  inventor  of  a 
method  of  preserving  meat,  vegetables,  and  other  articles  of 
food  without  the  use  of  salt  or  other  chemical  application. 

Appia'ni,  (Andrea,)  b.  at  Milan  1764,  studied  the  works 
of  great  masters,  and  formed  for  himself  an  original  style  al- 
most rivaling  that  of  Correggio.  Napoleon  I.  appointed  him 
court  painter.  His  most  beautiful  frescoes  are  the  paintings 
on  the  ceilings  of  the  palace  of  Milan,  which  consists  of  alle- 
gorical illustrations  of  Napoleon's  career,  and  Apollo  with  the 
Muses  in  the  Villa  Bonaparte;  d.  1817. 

Appia^nns,  a  native  of  Alexandria,  who  fl.  during  the 
reigns  of  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  Antoninus  Pius,  was  authoi  of 
a  Roman  history.  It  was  not  remarkable  for  any  thing  ex- 
cept the  plan  on  which  it  was  written.  Instead  of  proceed- 
ing to  exhibit  chronologically  the  growth  of  the  empire,  he 
divided  his  work  into  ethnographic  sections,  recording  sepa- 
rately the  history  of  each  nation  up  to  the  time  of  its  con- 
quest by  the  Romans.  As  an  historian  A.  is  a  mere  com- 
piler, and  not  very  accurate.  His  geographical  knowledge  is 
singularly  deficient  In  his  section  on  Spain  he  states  that  it 
takes  only  half  a  day  to  sail  from  Spain  to  Britain. 

Ap'pian  Way,  (I^t.  ViaAppia^)  well  named  by  an  ancient 
writer  Jieffina  Viarunij  **  the  queen  of  roads,"  was  formed, 
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in  part  at  least,  by  Appiua  Claudius  Caecus,  while  he  was  cen- 
Aor,  818  6.0.  It  is  the  oldest  and  most  celebrated  of  all  the 
Roman  roads.  It  led  from  the  Porta  Capena  at  Rome  in  a 
8.  direction  to  Gapna,  passing  through  Three  Taverns,  Appii 
Forum,  Terracina,  etc.  Subsequently  it  was  carried  on  to 
Beneventum,  Tarentum,  and  thence  to  Brundusium.  It  had 
an  admirable  substructure,  or  foundation,  from  which  all  the 
loose  soil  had  been  carefully  removed ;  above  this  were  vari- 
ous strata  cemented  with  lime ;  and  lastly  came  the  pavement, 
consisting  of  large  hexagonal  blocks  of  stone,  composed  prin- 
cipally of  basaltic  lava,  and  jointed  together  with  great  nicety 
so  as  to  appear  one  smooth  mass.  Its  remains  are  still  visi- 
ble, especially  at  Terracina.  The  cost  must  have  been  enor- 
mous, for  the  natural  obstructions  are  great.  Rocks  had  to 
be  cut  through,  valleys  filled  up,  ravines  bridged,  and  swamps 
embanked. 

Ap'pins  daa'dins  Cras'sns,  a  Roman  decemvir,  (451 
-449  B.C.)  A.  C.  C.  had  been  smitten  by  the  beauty  of  Vir- 
ginia, daughter  of  a  respected  plebeian  named  Lucius  Virgin- 
ius,  who  was  abroad  with  the  army.  By  force  and  stratagem 
A.  G.  C.  gained  possession  of  the  maid.  His  design  was  pene- 
trated by  Idlios,  who  was  betrothed  to  Virginia,  and  who, 
aided  by  Numitorius,  her  uncle,  threatened  to  raise  an  insur- 
rection against  the  decemvirL  Virginius,  hurriedly  recalled 
from  the  army  by  his  friends,  appeared  and  claimed  his 
daughter,  but  after  a  mock-trial  she  was  adjudged  to  be 
the  property  of  Claudius.  To  save  his  daughter  from  dis- 
honor the  unhappy  father  seized  a  knife  and  slew  her.  The 
popular  indignation  excited  by  the  case  was  headed  by  the 
senators  Valerius  and  Horatius,  who  hated  the  decemvirate. 


tMliit)  is  a  small  tree,  a  native  of  China.     It  is  very  orna- 
mental when  in  flower. 

Ap'ple  of  Sodom,  or  O'sheir,  a  tree  which  grows  on 
the  borders  of  the  DeadSea,  whose 
fruit  was  once  popularly  supposed 
to  turn  to  ashes  on  the  eater^s  lips. 
It  has  been  identified  with  the 
A»clepia»  gigarUea,  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Tacitus  and  Josephus, 
and  has  been  described  in  modem 
times  by  Burckhardt,  Robinson, 
and  other  travelers. 

Ap'ple  Oil,  consists  of  valeri- 
anate of  amyl  dissolved  in  six  parts 
of  alcohol. 

Ap'pleton,  cap.  of  Outagamie 
Co.,  Wis.,  on  the  Grande  Chute  of 
the  Fox  River,  which  is  the  route  of  the  Green  Bay  and  Mis- 
sissippi Improvement  Company,  and  affords  immense  water- 
power.  Has  many  mills  and  manufactories,  and  various 
churches;  is  the  seat  of  Lawrence  University.     Pop.  11,869. 

Ap'pleton,  (Daniel,)  the  founder  of  the  publishing  house 
of  D.  A.  &  Co.,  New  York,  b.  in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  1786,  d. 
1849.  He  began  business  as  a  retail  trader  in  Haverhill,  but 
removed  to  Boston  and  subsequently  to  New  York,  where  he 
established  the  large  and  influential  publishing  house  which 
bears  his  name. 

Ap'pleton,  (JiMKS,)  Brig.-Gen.  U.S.A.,  a  champion  of  to- 
tal abstinence,  who  first  expounded  the  principles  underlying 
the  Me.  Law;  b.  in  Mass.  1785,  d.  1872. 


Apple  of  SodoDL 


Appomattox  Court-house— Map  of  Lee's  Retreat  and  Surrender. 


The  army  returned  to  Rome  with  Virginius,  who  had  carried 
the  news  to  them,  and  the  decemviri  were  deposed.  A.  C.  C.  d. 
in  prison  by  his  own  hand,  or  was  strangled  by  order  of  the 
tribunes. 

Applaase^  a  striking  on  the  floor  or  clapping  of  hands  to 
express  approbation ;  also  a  confused  hum,  a  shout,  the  words 
Bravo  !  and  Brava  !  or,  among  the  English,  "  Hear,  hear." 

Ap^ple»  (Purus  malus,)  T^is  well-known  fruit  has  beeu 
long  cultivate(^  and  by  that  means  very  much  improved.  It 
was  extensively  cultivated  by  the  Romans,  by  whom,  proba- 
bly, it  was  introduced  into  Britain.  The  wild  A.,  or  crab 
tree,  is  a  rather  small  and  often  somewhat  stunted-looking 
tree,  with  austere,  inedible  fruit,  yet  it  is  the  parent  of  all,  or 
almost  all,  the  varieties  of  A.  The  A.  tree,  even  in  a  culti- 
vated state,  is  seldom  more  than  80  to  40  ft.  h. ;  the  leaves 
are  broadly  ovate,  its  flowers  are  always  produced,  2  to  6  to- 
gether, in  sessile  umbels,  and  are  large,  white,  rose-colored 
externally,  and  fragrant  The  fruit  is  roundish,  or  narrow- 
est toward  the  apex,  with  a  depression  at  each  end,  generally 
green,  but  also  frequently  yellow,  light  red,  dark  red,  streaked, 
sometimes  even  almost  black,  the  taste  more  or  less  aromatic, 
sweet,  or  subacid.  The  A.  is  now  one  of  the  most  widely  dif- 
fused of  fruit-trees,  and,  in  the  estimation  of  many,  is  the 
most  valuable  of  all.  It  succeeds  best  in  the  colder  parts  of 
the  temperate  zone.  Metzger,  in  his  description  of  the  poma- 
ceous  fruits  of  southern  Germany,  describes  89  different  kinds 
of  A.  The  wood  of  the  A.  tree  is  hard,  durable,  and  fine- 
grained. The  bark  contains  a  yellow  dye.  As  a  fruit-tree 
the  A.  requires  a  fertile  soil  and  sheltered  situation.  The  Si- 
berian crab  is  perhaps  the  parent,  by  hybridization  or  other- 
wise, of  some  of  the  varieties  of  A.  now  in  cultivation.  The 
Amer.  crab  (Pyrw*  coroTiaWa)  is  a  native  of  N.Am.,  especially 
of  the  S.  part  of  the  Alleghauies.    The  Chinese  crab  (P.  spec- 


Ap'pleton,  (Jesse,  D.D.,)  an  Amer.  educator  and  Cong, 
divine;  in  1807  Pres.  of  Bowdoin  Coll. ;  b.  in  N.  H.  1772,  d. 
1819. 

Ap^pleton,  (John,)  Amer.  lawyer  and  politician,  Sec.  of 
Legation  in  London  1848;  U.  S.  minister  to  Russia  1860; 
b.  in  Mass.  1816,  d.  1864. 

Ap'pleton,  (Samuel,)  an  Amer.  philanthropist,  who  made 
an  enormous  fortune  in  the  cotton  trade,  gave  away  $25,000 
yearly  to  charities,  made  a  gift  to  Dartmouth  Coll.  of  $10,000, 
and  at  his  death  left  $200,000  to  be  distributed  among  char- 
itable institutions;  b.  in  N.  H.  1766,  d.  1858. 

Ap'pleton,  (William,)  a  Boston  merchant  and  philanthro- 
pist ;  b.  1786,  d.  1862. 

Appog^S^tu'ra,  an  Ital.  musical  term,  designatmg  a 
form  of  embellishment  by  insertion  of  notes  of  passage  in  a 
melody. 

Appointment.  In  Law,  the  exercise  of  certain  powers 
reserved  in  common  law  conveyance,  such  as  powers  of  joint- 
uring, selling,  charging  land  with  the  payment  of  money,  etc., 
is  called  an  A.  It  may  be  made  either  by  deed  or  by  will, 
but  is  merely  ancillary  to  the  instrument  in  which  the  power 
of  A.  is  reserved,  and  from  which  the  party  in  whose  favor 
the  A.  is  made  for  most  purposes  derives  his  title. 

Appoint'ments.  The  A.  of  a  ship  are,  collectively,  all 
her  various  articles  of  equipment  and  furniture.  In  like 
maimer  the  A.  of  a  soldier,  especially  a  trooper,  comprise 
many  miscellaneous  necessaries  which  can  come  under  no 
other  name. 

Ap^pold,  (J.  George,  F.R.S.,)  a  celebrated  inventor  of 
automatic  machinery;  b.  in  England  1800,  d.  1865. 

AppomaVtox  Conrt-house,  a  post-village  and  the  cap. 
of  Appomattox  Co.,  Va.  Gen.  Lee  here  surrendered  the  Army 
of  Northern  Va.,  together  with  a  large  amount  of  public 
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property,  arms,  and  artillery,  to  Gen.  Grant,  April  9,  1865. 
This  surrender  closed  the  war. 

Appor^onment  Bill,  a  bill  which  determines  the  num. 
her  of  members  that  each  State  shall  send  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  A  new  one  is  made  after  each  general  cen- 
sus in  the  U.  S. 

AppraU'er,  a  person  employed  to  value  property,  and 
who  must  be  licensed  for  the  office. 

Apprehi0nd^  To  A.,  in  Criminal  Law,  means  to  arrest 
or  seize,  in  virtue  of  a  warrant  or  other  legal  authority,  an 
offender  taken  in  the  act,  or  who  is  suspected. 

Appren^ce  is  a  person  described  in  law-books  as  a  spe- 
cies of  servant,  and  called  A.  from  the  French  verb  apprendre^ 
to  learn,  because  he  is  bound  by  indenture  to  serve  a  master 
for  a  certain  term,  receiving  in  return  for  his  services  instruc- 
tion in,  or  learning,  his  master^s  profession,  art,  or  trade ;  the 
master,  upon  the  other  hand,  contracting  to  instruct  the  A. 
and,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  agreement,  to  provide  his 
food  and  clothing  and  to  pay  him  small  wages. 

Appnypria^on  of  F^'mentt,  the  payment  by  a  debtor 
of  one  debt  among  many,  the  choice  being  allowed  the  debtor 
if  the  payment  is  voluntary. 

Approv^er,  or  PZDV^er,  in  the  law  of  England,  is  a  person 
who  nad  been  an  aocomplioe  in  the  perpetration  of  a  crime, 
but  who  is  admitted  to  give  evidence  against  the  prisoner. 

Approx'imate,  that  arrangement  of  teeth  in  jaws,  as  in 
the  human  species^  whiclr  allows  of  no  intervening  space. 

Approzuna'tion,  a  term  commonly  used  in  mathematical 
science  to  designate  such  calculations  as  are  not  rigorously 
correct,  but  approach  the  truth  near  enough  for  a  given  pur- 
pose. Thus  in  logarithmic  and  trigonometrical  tables  nearly 
all  the  numbers  are  mere  As.  to  the  truth.  The  calculations 
of  Astron.  generally  are  of  this  nature.  Even  in  pure  mathe- 
matics there  are  pans  in  which  approaches  to  the  truth,  by 
means  of  interminable  series,  are  all  weare  able  to  gain.  The 
solution  of  equations  beyond  the  fourth  degree  can  be  got 
only  by  A. 

Appnle'illS,  a  satirical  writer  of  the  2d  c,  b.  in  Africa, 
studied  at  Carthage.  He  went  to  Athens,  where  he  entered 
keenly  upon  the  study  of  philosophy,  displaying  a  special  pre- 
dilection for  the  Platonic  school.  He  visited  Italy,  Asia,  etc., 
and  was  initiated  into  numerous  religious  mysteries.  The 
knowledge  which  he  thus  acquired  of  the  priestly  fraternities 
he  made  abundant  use  of  afterward  in  his  Oclden  An,  He 
was  so  extremely  popular  that  the  senate  of  Carthage  and 
other  states  erected  statues  in  his  honor.  The  Oolden  A»^ 
the  work  by  which  his  reputation  has  survived,  is  a  romance 
or  novel.  The  most  exquisite  thing  in  the  whole  work  is 
the  episode  of  Cupid  and  Psyche.  It  is  supposed  to  be  an  al- 
legory of  the  progress  of  the  soul  to  perfection.  We  have 
from  the  pen  of  A.  an  Anthology  in  four  books,  a  work  on 
the  Doemon  of  Socrates,  one  on  the  doctrines  of  Piato,  one  on 
the  Universe,  etc. 

Apraz'in,  (Stepan  F.,)  a  Russian  general,  who  served  dur- 
ing the  Seven  Years*  War,  and  obtained  a  victory  over  Fred- 
erick the  Great;  b.  1702,  d.  1758. 

Aprax^in,  (Thedor  Mitvatbvich,)  a  distinguished  Rus- 
sian admiral,  b.  1671.  When  hardly  12  yrs.  of  age  he  en- 
tered the  service  of  Peter  the  Great.  In  1699  he  took  part 
in  the  first  maneuvers  of  the  Russian  fleet  on  the  Sea  of  Azof. 
He  became  the  most  powerful  and  influential  person  at  the 
court  of  the  czar,  who  made  him  chief -admiral  of  the  Russian 
navy.  While  Peter  was  fij^ting  the  Swedes  in  the  K.,  A.  was 
building  war-vessels,  fortresses,  and  wharves  in  the  S.  He 
was  appointed  president  of  the  admiralty,  defeated  tiie  Swed- 
ish Gen.  Lilbecker,  in  Angermannland,  and  saved  the  newly 
built  city  of  St  Petersburg  from  destruction ;  he  captured 
the  important  town  of  V  i^rg,  in  Finland ;  and  commanded 
in  the  Black  Sea  during  the  Turkish  war.  In  1718,  with  a 
fleet  of  200  vessels,  he  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Finland,  took 
Helsingfors  and  Borgo,  and  defeated  the  Swedish  fleet.  The 
result  of  his  great  successes  was  that  at  the  Peace  of  Nystadt, 
in  1721,  Russia  obtained  some  most  valuable  advantages,  be- 
ing confirmed  in  her  possession  of  Finland,  just  conquered, 
and  of  Esthonia.  In  1728  he  accompanied  Peter  in  his  Per- 
sian war,  and  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Derbend.  His  last 
naval  expedition  was  in  1727,  when  he  repaired  with  the  Rus- 
sian fleet  to  Revel,  to  defend  that  place  against  an  expected 
attack  by  the  English;  d.  at  Moscow,  1728. 

Aprice'na,  an  lul.  town  in  the  prov.  of  Foggia,  28  m.  N. 
of  Foggia ;  pop.  6,272. 

A'pricot,  (Prunu9  Armeniaca^  a  species  of  the  same 
genus  as  the  plum,  a  native  of  Armenia  and  of  the  countries 
£.  of  China  and  Japan ;  a  middle-sized  tree  of  15-20,  or  even 


80  ft.  h.,  with  ovate,  acuminate,  and  cordate,  smooth,  doubly 
toothed  leaves  on  long  stalks ;  solitary,  sessile,  white  flowers, 
which  appear  before  the  leaves,  and  fruit  resembling  the 
peach,  roundish,  downy,  yellow,  and  ruddy  on  the  side  next 
the  sun,  with  yellow  flesh.  The  A.  is  generally  budded  on 
plum  or  wild  cherry  stocks.  The  fruit  keeps  only  for  a  very 
short  time,  and  is  either  eaten  fresh  or  made  into  a  preserve 
or  jelly.  The  Briancon  A.  (/VuntM  BriffarUiaea)  very  much 
resembles  the  common  A.  The  Siberian  A.  (P.  Sibirica)  is 
also  very  like  the  common  A.,  but  smaller  in  all  its  parts. 
The  A.  plum  is  an  excellent  kind  of  plum  much  cultivated  in 
some  parts  of  France,  and  which,  preserved  in  sugar,  dried, 
and  packed  in  shallow  boxes,  forms  a  considerable  article  of 
trade,  under  the  name  of  dried  prune. 

A'pries,  or  PhA^raoh-Hoph'rah,  a  king  of  Egypt,  de- 
feated by  the  Greeks  and  afterward  killed  by  his  own  sub- 
jects 668  B.C. 

A'priL  The  Romans  gave  this  month  the  name  of  ApritU^ 
from  aperire,  to  open,  because  it  was  the  season  when  the 
buds  began  to  open ;  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  it  was  called  Oos- 
ter,  or  £uter-month ;  and  by  the  Dutch  Grass-month.  The 
custom  of  sending  one  upon  a  bootless  errand  on  the  first 
day  of  this  month  is  perhaps  a  travesty  of  the  sending  hither 
and  thither  of  the  Saviour  from  Annas  to  Caiaphas,  and  from 
Pilate  to  Herod,  because  during  the  Middle  Ages  this  scene 
in  Christ^s  life  was  made  the  subject  of  a  Miracle  Play  at 
Easter,  which  occurs  in  the  month  of  A.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, that  it  may  be  a  relic  of  some  old  heathen  festival. 
The  custom,  whatever  be  its  origin,  of  playing  little  tricks 
on  this  day,  whereby  ridicule  may  be  fixed  upon  unguarded 
individuals,  appears  to  be  universal  throughout  Europe.  In 
France  one  thus  imposed  upon  is  called  un  poiuon  a'Avril^ 
(an  A.  fish.)  In  England  and  the  U.  S.  such  a  person  is 
called  an  A.  fool ;  in  Scotland,  a  gowk.  The  favorite  jest  is 
to  send  one  upon  an  errand  for  something  grossly  nonsens- 
ical, or  to  make  appointments  which  are  not  to  be  kept,  or  to 
call  to  a  passer-by  that  his  latchet  is  unloosed,  or  that  there 
is  a  spot  of  mud  upon  his  face.  It  is  curious  to  note  that 
the  Hindus  practice  precisely  similar  tricks  on  the  81st  of 
March  in  each  yr.,  when  they  hold  what  is  called  the  Huli 
Festival. 

A  PXioM  reasoning  or  demonstration  is  that  which  rests 
on  general  notions  or  ideas,  and  is  independent  of  experience. 
Reasoning  from  experience  is  called  a  potteriori  reasoning. 
A  predilection  for  one  or  the  other  of  these*  forms  of  reason- 
ing forms  one  of  the  most  important  distinctions  among 
schools  of  philosophy.  Plato  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the 
A.  P.  school ;  Locke  and  Bacon  of  the  other.  A.  P.  specu- 
lation is  more  in  accordance  with  the  genius  of  the  Germans 
than  with  that  of  the  practical  English-speaking  race.  A.  P. 
philosophy  claims  for  its  conclusions  the  character  of  neces- 
sary truths,  and  denies  that  there  can  be  a  potteriori  proof 
of  any  thing,  that  kind  of  reasoning  furnishing  only  confir- 
mation or  verification.  The  opposite  school  maintain  that 
the  general  notions  or  principles  on  which  A.  P.  reasoning 
rests  are  themselves  the  results  of  experience,  and  that, 
therefore,  all  truth  rests  wholly  on  a  potteriori  grounds. 

A'pztm.  This  word  is  employed  both  in  military  and  in 
shippmg  affairs.  The  A.  of  a  muzzle-loading  cannon  is  a 
piece  of  sheet-lead  which  covers  the  touch-hole,  tied  by  two 
pieces  of  tarred  rope.  In  ship-building  the  A.  is  a  piece  of 
curved  timber  fixed  behind  the  lower  part  of  the  stem,  and 
just  above  the  foremost  end  of  the  keel ;  its  chief  use  is  to 
fortify  the  stem,  and  connect  it  more  firmly  with  the  keel. 
The  name  of  A.  is  also  given  to  the  plank-flooring  raised  at 
the  entrance  of  a  dock  a  little  higher  than  the  bottom,  to 
form  an  abutment  against  which  the  gates  may  shut 

A'pron,  a  half  girdle  or  garment  covering  the  front  of  the 
person,  used  by  workmen  and  others  for  purposes  of  clean- 
liness. 

Apse,  (Lat.  a/mx,)  a  semicircular  recess  usually  placed  at 
the  £.  end  of  the  choir  or  chancel  of  a  Romanesque,  or  what 
is  commonly  called  in  England  an  Anglo-Saxon  or  Anglo- 
Norman,  church.  The  origin  of  this  peculiar  termination  to 
the  choir  is  so  curious,  and  has  been  so  clearly  established 
by  recent  German  writers,  that  we  shall  endeavor  to  state  it 
in  a  very  few  words.  It  is  well  known  that  the  heathen 
structure  from  which  the  early  Christians  borrowed  the  form 
of  their  churches  was  the  basilica  or  public  hall.  The  basil- 
ica, for  the  most  part,  was  a  parallelogram,  at  one  of  the 
shorter  sides  of  which,  opposite  to  the  entrance,  there  was  a 
raised  platform  destined  for  the  accommodation  of  the  per- 
sons engaged  in  and  connected  with  the  distribution  of  jus- 
tice.    This  portion  of  the  building  was  the  prototype  of  the 
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rounded  choir  to  which  the  name  of  A.  was  given,  and  which 
is  still  to  be  seen  in  so  many  of  the  Rhenish  churches.  For 
the  pretor^s  chair,  which  was  placed  in  the  center  of  this 
semicircular  space,  the  altar  was  substituted ;  and  the  steps 
which  led  to  the  seat  from  which  he  dispensed  justice  were 
destined  henceforth  to  lead  to  the  spot  where  ^e  Fountain 
of  all  justice  should  be  worshiped. 

Ap'sheron,  Ap^cheron,  or  Ab^cheron,  a  peninsula 
which  forms  the  £.  extremity  of  the  Caucasus  Mountains, 
noted  for  the  inflammable  gas  rising  from  the  soil,  supposed 
by  the  Ghebers  to  be  sacr^  flame. 

Ap'sides,  (Gr.  a/wt«,  **  connection,'^)  the  two  extreme 
points  in  the  orbit  of  a  planet — one 
at  the  greatest,  the  other  at  the  least, 
distance  from  the  sun.  The  term 
A.  is  also  applied  in  the  same  man- 
ner to  the  two  points  in  the  orbit  of 
a  satellite — one  nearest  to,  the  other 
farthest  from,  its  primary.  A  right 
line  connecting  these  extreme  points 
is  called  the  line  of  A.  In  all  the 
planetary  orbits  this  line  has  no  fixed 
position  in  space,  but  makes  a  forward  motion  in  the  plane 
of  the  orbit,  except  in  the  case  of  the  planet  Venus,  where 
the  motion  is  retrograding.  This  fact  in  the  orbit  of  the  earth 
gives  rise  to  the  Anomalistic  Year.(q.  v.) 

Apsley,  a  river  of  Australia  in  New  South  Wales.  A.  is 
also  the  name  of  a  strait  between  Melville  and  Bathurst  Isl- 
ands, on  the  N.  coast  of  Australia.  Its  I.  is  48  m.,  with 
a  w.  varying  from  1^  to  4 ;  and  the  depth  of  its  channel  is 
from  8  to  24  fathoms. 

Ap'teral,  temples  with  columns  only  at  the  ends,  the 
Greek  temples  usually  being  peripteral. 

Ap'terons  In^sects  are  insects  without  wings.  In  the 
Linnsean  system  the  Aptera  form  an  order  of  insects ;  but 
more  important  distinctive  characters  being  found  to  belong 
to  the  insects  included  in  the  order,  this  term  is  no  longer  re- 
tained in  the  most  approved  entomological  systems. 

Ap'teryz,  (from  the  Gr.  a,  "  without,"  and  pteryx,  "  a 
wing,'*  native  name  kiwi  kiwi^)  a 
genus  of  birds  allied  to  the  ostrich 
and  emu,  and  perhaps  more  nearly 
to  the  extinct  dodo.    It  is  as  large 
as  a  hen,  and  has  a  very  long  and 
slender  bill,  and  the  nostrils  are  sit- 
uated at  the  end  of  the  upper 
jaw.    It  has  three  anterior  toes, 
and    a    posterior    one  which    is 
scarcely  developed.    The  female 
lays  in  a  hole  in  the  ground  a  sin- 
gle egg,  which  is  large,  weighing  one  quarter  as  much  as  the 
bird  itself.    It  is  nocturnal  in  its  habits,  hiding  by  day  under 
trees. 

Apthar^to  Do^cetSB,  a  sect  of  the  16th  c,  originated  by 
Julian  of  HaHcamassus,  who  taught  the  divinity  and  incorrupt- 
ibility of  the  body  of  Christ 

Ap'thorp,  (Rev.  East,)  an  Eng.  clergyman  of  the  An- 
glican communion  who  achieved  fame  by  writing  to  Gib- 
bon four  letters  in  defense  of  Christianity ;  b.  in  Mass.  1733, 
d.  in  England  1816. 

ApQNLia,  a  part  of  ancient  lapygia,  now  includes  the  S.-E. 
part  of  Italy  as  far  as  the  promontory  of  Leuca,  and  also  the 
extreme  peninsula  of  Calabria.  Here,  in  ancient  times,  lived 
three  distinct  peoples — the  Messapians  or  Salentini,  the  Peu- 
ceni,  and  the  Dauni  or  Apulians.  According  to  old  Latin  tra- 
ditions, Daunus,  King  of  the  Apulians,  when  banished  from 
niyria  settled  in  these  parts  of  Italy.  Later  traditions-  say 
that  Diomedes,  the  ^Etolian,  with  several  other  heroes  return- 
ing from  the  Trojan  war,  came  to  Italy,  and  in  his  war  with 
the  Messapians  was  assisted  by  Daunus,  but  was  afterward 
deprived  of  his  territory  and  put  to  death.  Its  principal 
cities  were  Arpi,  Luceria,  and  Canusium.  The  second  Punic 
war  was  for  some  time  carried  on  in  A. 

Apn're,  a  river  in  the  U.  S.  of  Colombia  and  of  Venezuela, 
which  rises  in  the  East  Andes,  1.  736  m. 
*  Apu^rimac,  a  river  of  Peru,  which  after  a  course  of  600 
m.  assumes  the  name  of  Tambo  and  then  of  Ucayali,  and  fi- 
nally joins  the  Tangaragua  to  form  the  Amazon. 

A^pns,  (Gr.  apou8,  ''  footless,'')  or  A'vis  In'dica,  (Lat.,) 
the  Bird  of  Paradise,  (or  of  India,)  one  of  the  12  S.  constel- 
lations on  the  last  map  of  Bayer's  (Tranometria^  these 
being  the  results  of  the  observations  of  the  early  Portu- 
guese, Spanish,  and  Dutch  navigators.  Bayer  represented 
it  as  a  bird  without  feet  or  tail,  and  called  it  Avis  Tndica^ 


Apteryx. 


(Bird  of  India,  or  of  Paradise.)  Laeaille  called  it  A.^  and  by 
this  name  it  is  known  to-day.  It  is  near  the  South  Pole,  and 
surrounded  by  Odans^  ChamMeon^  Mugca^  CircintUy  THau- 
ffulum  AiiatraU,  Ara,  and  Pavo. 

A'qua,  water  in  its  purest  state,  a  compound  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen;  sea-water,  river-water,  spring-water,  rain- 
water, and  distilled  water  are  its  chief  varieties. 

A'qna  For'tis,  (lit.  *'  strong  water,")  was  the  term  used 
by  the  alchemists  to  denote  nitric  acid,  and  is  still  the  com- 
mercial name  of  that  acid. 

A'qna  Marme^  a  name  sometimes  popularly  given  to 
the  beryl.  Some  green  and  blue  varieties  of  topaz  have  also 
been  styled  A. 

A^qna  Begri'na,  (lit.  "  queen's  water,")  is  a  mixture  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol)  and  nitric  acid,  or 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  niter.  Either  mixture  evolves  much 
fumes  and  may  be  used  as  a  disinfectant,  as  similar  mixtures 
are  sold  under  the  name  of  everUsting  disinfectants. 

A'qna  Be'gis,  or  Be'epa,  (lit.  "  royal  water,")  is  the 
common  name  applied  to  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  nitric  acid  and 
2,  3,  or  4  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  general  proportion 
is  1  to  2.  The  name  A.  R.  was  given  to  the  mixture  from 
the  power  it  possesses  of  dissolving  gold,  which  is  the  king 
of  the  metals. 

Aqna^rians,  ascetics  who  substituted  water  for  wine  in 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  This  sect  originated  in 
the  2d  c  with  Tatian. 

Aqna^rinm,  a  tank  or  vessel  containing  either  salt  or 
fresh  water,  and  in  which  either  marine  or  fresh-water  plants 
and  animals  are  kept  in  a  living  state.  The  A.  must  contain 
both  plants  and  animals,  and  in  something  like  a  proper  pro- 
portion. Zoophytes,  annelides,  molhisca,  Crustacea,  and 
fishes  may  thus,  with  due  care,  be  kept  in  health,  and  their 
habits  observed.  The  water  must  be  frequently  aerated, 
which  can  be  accomplished  by  taking  up  portions  of  it  and 
pouring  them  in  agun  from  a  small  height.  The  fresh-water 
A.  is  frequently  provided  with  a  fountain,  which  produces  a 
continual  change  of  water ;  but  even  where  this  is  the  case 
the  presence  both  of  plants  and  animals  is  advantageous  to 
the  health  of  both.  The  presence  of  a  number  of  molluscous 
animals,  such  as  the  common  periwinkle,  is  necessary  for  the 
consumption  of  the  continually  growing  vegetable  matter  and 
of  the  multitudinous  spores,  (seeds,)  particularly  of  confervae, 
which  would  otherwise  soon  fill  the  water,  rendering  it  green- 
ish or  brownish,  and  untransparent.  In  a  fresh-water  A.  mol- 
luscous animals  of  similar  habits,  such  as  species  of  Li/mtuxa 
or  PlanorbiXy  are  equally  indispensable.  For  large  aquaria 
tanks  of  plate-glass  are  commonly  used ;  smaller  ones  are 
made  of  bottle-glass  or  of  crystal.  Blennies,  gobies,  and 
gray  mullets  are  perhaps  the  kinds  of  fish  most  commonly 
seen  in  marine  aquaria;  gold-fishes,  sticklebacks  and  min- 
nows are  frequent  enough  in  fresh-water  ones.  The  nests  of 
sticklebacks  are  a  subject  of  unfailing  interest  Crabs  of 
various  species,  and  actinise,  or  sea-anemones,  are  very  gen- 
erally among  the  larger  inmates  of  the  A.  Serpulte  contrib- 
ute much  both  to  its  interest  and  beauty.  The  feeding  of 
fishes,  crabs,  sea-anemones,  etc.,  is  a  source  of  amusement, 
and  it  is  interesting  even  to  note  how  the  inmates  of  the  A. 
occasionally  feed  on  their  fellow-prisoners.  The  idea  of  the 
A.  seems  to  have  originated  from  Mr.  Ward's  invention  of 
the  cases  which  bear  his  name,  and  in  which  delicate  ferns 
and  other  plants  grow  so  well  even  in  towns ;  but  the  late  Sir 
John  Graham  Dalzell  began  to  keep  living  marine  animals  in 
his  house  in  Edinburgh  as  early  as  1700. 

Aqna'rius,  the  Water-Bearer,  the  llth  sign  of  the  zodiac, 
through    which    the    sun   moves 
in    part  of  the  months  of  Jan. 
and  Feb.    It  is  also  one  of  the  ^W*  ^^ 

12  zodiacal  constellations  (q.  v.) 
and  one  of  Ptolemy's  original  48. 
(See  Constellation.)  It  lies  nearly 
all  to  the  S.  of  the  equator,  and  is 
surrounded  by  Sculptor^  Piscis 
AtutrinMf  CapHcornwt^  Delphi- 
nuB  EquuieuB,  Peifwms,  Pisces,  Aquarius,  and  Sign, 
and  Ceijut.     A.  is   represented  as 

pouring  water  from  an  urn,  and  the  stream  runs  into  the 
mouth  of  PiMciH  Austrimm.  It  was  called  by  the  Romans 
Hudrochoos^  the  Water-pourer,  (Gr.  hudor,  '*  water,"  and  cAro, 
"  to  pour.") 

Aqnatlc  Plants  and  Animals  are  those  that  live  either 
wholly  or  partly  in  water.  Few  phanerogamous  (or  flower- 
ing) plants  exist  entirely  under  water,  although  there  are  a  few, 
like  the  common  Zontera  marina^  or  grass-wrack,  which  do  so, 
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and  produce  even  their  flowers  in  that  condition ;  others,  of 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  plant  is  usually  under  water, 
produce  their  flowers  upon,  or  considerably  above,  its  surface, 
as  those  of  the  genera  Valwieria,  Anacharix^  etc  The 
leaves,  as  well  as  the  flowers,  of  many  float  upon  the  water, 
of  which  the  water-lilies  furnish  well-known  and  beautiful  ex- 
amples ;  while  in  Ranunculus  aqwUilia^  that  exquisite  orna- 
ment of  our  river  margins,  we  have  an  instance,  of  a.  kind  not 
unf  requent,  of  great  diversity  between  the  lower  leaves,  which 
remain  submerged,  and  the  upper  leaves,  which  float.  Of 
cryptogamous  plants  one  great  order,  Alyte^  is  exclusively 
aquatic,  and  these  seem  adapted  to  perform  under  water  all 
the  functions  of  their  life.  Many  animals,  to  a  considerable 
extent  aquatic  in  their  habits,  must  not  only  breathe  air,  but 
are  adapted  for  spending  great  part  of  their  existence  on  dry 
land.  Such  are  chiefly  those  that  seek  their  food  in  the 
water.  The  peculiarities  of  structure  by  which  they  are  fit- 
ted for  wading,  for  swimming,  for  diving,  and  for  remaining 
under  water  a  longer  time  than  other  animals  can  are  very 
interesting  and  admirable.  Even  the  fur  of  the  beaver,  the 
otter,  the  water-rat,  and  other  animals  of  this  description 
is  not  liable  to  be  drenched  like  that  of  other  quadrupeds, 
and  the  plumage  of  water-fowls  exhibits  a  similar  peculiarity. 
The  feet  of  many  are  webbed,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  swim 
with  great  facility;  and  to  this  the  general  form,  as  in 
water-fowls,  likewise  exhibits  a  beautiful  adaptation.  The 
webbed  feet,  in  some  of  which  the  habits  are  most  thoroughly 
aquatic,  as  seals,  assume  the  character  of  a  sort  of  paddle, 
admirably  fitted  for  use  in  the  water,  but  by  means  of  which 
they  can  only  move  very  awkwardly  on  land.  The  forms  of 
whales  and  fishes  are  remarkably  adapted  for  progression  in 
water,  while,  instead  of  the  limbs  by  which  other  vertebrate 
animals  are  enabled  to  move  upon  the  land  or  to  fly  in  the 
air,  their  great  organ  of  locomotion  is  the  tail,  or  rather  the 
hinder  part  of  the  elongated  body  itself,  with  the  tail  as  the 
blade  of  the  great  oar  which  all  the  principal  muscles  of 
the  body  concur  to  move.  Remarkable  provision  is  made  in 
aquatic  animals  of  the  higher  vertebrate  classes  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  requisite  animal  heat  by  the  character 
of  the  fur  or  plumage,  a  purpose  which  the  blubber  of  whales 
also  most  perfectly  serves.  Fishes,  and  the  many  other 
animals  provided  with  branchiae  or  gills,  breathe  in  the 
water  itself,  deriving  the  necessary  oxygen,  which  in  their  case 
is  comparatively  little,  from  the  small  Articles  of  air  with 
which  it  is  mingled.  They  cannot  subsist  in  water  which 
has  been  deprived  of  air  by  boiling.  Some  aquatic  insects 
carry  down  with  them  into  the  water  particles  of  air  entangled 
in  hairs,  with  which  their  bodies  are  abundantly  furnished. 

Aqnatin^ta,  a  mode  of  etching  on  copper  by  which  imita- 
tions of  drawings  in  Indian  ink,  bister,  and  sepia  are  produced. 
On  a  plate  of  copper  a  ground  is  prepared  of  black  resin,  on 
which  the  design  is  traced;  a  complicated  series  of  manipula- 
tions with  varnish  and  dilute  acid  is  then  gone  through  until 
the  desired  result  is  attained.  The  process  of  A.  has  fallen 
into  comparative  disuse. 

A'qna  To&^na,  a  poisonous  liquid  which  was  much 
talked  of  in  the  S.  of  lUly  about  the  end  of  the  17th  c.  Its 
invention  is  ascribed  to  a  Sicilian  woman  named  Tofana. 
She  sold  the  preparation  in  small  vials,  inscribed  **  Manna  of 
St.  Nicholas  of  Bari."  The  poison  was  especially  sought  after 
by  young  wives  who  wished  to  get  rid  of  their  husbands. 
The  number  of  husbands  dying  suddenly  in  Rome  about  the 
year  1659  raised  suspicion,  and  a  society  of  young  married 
women  was  discovered,  presided  over  by  an  old  woman  named 
Spara,  who  had  learned  the  art  of  poisoning  from  Tofana. 
Spara  and  four  other  members  of  the  society  were  publicly 
executed.  Tofana  continued  to  live  to  a  great  age  in  a  clois- 
ter, in  which  she  had  taken  refuge,  but  was  at  last  (1709) 
dragged  from  it  and  put  to  the  torture,  when  she  confessed 
having  been  instrumental  to  600  deaths.  The  A.  T.  is  usu- 
ally described  as  a  clear,  colorless,  tasteless,  and  inodorous 
flui J ;  five  or  six  drops  were  sufficient  to  produce  death,  which 
resulted  slowly  and  without  pain ;  under  a  constant  thirst,  a 
weariness  of  life,  and  an  aversion  to  food  the  strength  of  the 
person  gradually  wasted  away.  It  is  even  stated  that  the 
poison  could  be  made  to  produce  its  effects  in  a  determined 
time,  long  or  short,  according  to  the  wish  of  the  administra- 
tor. Later  investigations  into  the  real  nature  of  the  A.  T. 
lead  to  the  belief  that  it  was  principally  a  solution  of  arsenic. 

A'qna  Vi'tae  (Lat.  *'  water  of  life  ")  is  a  common  term  ap- 
plied to  ardent  spirits.  During  the  alchemical  epoch  brandy 
or  distilled  spirits  was  much  used  as  a  medicine,  was  consid- 
ered a  cure  for  all  disorders,  and  even  got  the  credit  of  pro- 
lon^ug  life ;  and  as  Latin  was  the  tongue  employed  in  the 


conveyance  of  knowledge  in  those  days,  this  restorer  of 
health  and  prolonger  of  life  was  naturally  christened  A.  V. 

Aqnavi^va,  (Claudio,)  a  zealous  general  of  the  Jesuits ; 
b.  at  Naples  1548,  d.  1614.  He  wrote  Ratio  Studiorum, 
("  Method  of  Studies.") 

Aq^neduct,  (Lat.  Aguce  ductus,)  an  artificial  course  or 

channel  by  which  water  is  con- 

veyed  along  an  inclined  plane,    ^^f^p^p^^ 
When  an  A.  is  carried  across  a   —     r_  _ 

valley  it  is  usually  raised  on 
arches,  and  where  elevated 
ground  or  hills  intervene  a  pas- 
sage is  cut,  or,  if  necessary,  a 
tunnel  bored  for  it.  As.  were 
not  unknown  to  the  Greeks. 
The  As.  of  the  Romans  were 
among  the  most  magnificent 
of  their  works,  and  the  noble  supply  of  water  which 
modem  Rome  derives  from  the  three  now  in  use,  of  which 
two  are  ancient,  gives  the  stranger  a  very  vivid  conception  of 
the  vast  scale  on  which  the  ancient  city  must  have  been  pro- 
vided with  one  of  the  most  important  appliances  of  civiliza- 
tion and  refinement  when  nine  were  employed  to  pour  water 
into  its  baths  and  fountains.  The  A.  of  Trajan  at  Civita  Vec- 
chia,  which  conveys  the  water  a  distance  of  28  m.,  and  that 
in  the  vicinity  of  Marzana,  near  Verona,  still  attest  the  exist- 
ence of  aqueducts  in  the  smaller  towns  of  Italy  in  Roman 
times.    Even  during  the  unpromising  period  which  succeeded 


Aqueduct 


Ruins  of  the  Claudian  Aqueduct 

the  habit  of  their  construction  was  not  abandoned,  that  of 
Spoleto  having  been  built  by  the  Lombard  Duke  Theo- 
dolapius  in  604.  The  extraordinary  A.  by  which  the  fount- 
ain at  Sienna  is  supplied  is  said  to  have  occupied  two  c.  in 
building,  and  the  modem  A.  of  Leghorn,  which  is  not  un- 
worthy of  the  Roman  models  after  which  it  was  designed, 
is  surpassed  in  magnificence  by  that  of  Pisa,  with  its  thou- 
sand arches.  In  the  more  distant  provinces  which  fell  un- 
der the  Roman  power  As.  were  likewise  constructed, 
at  Nicomedia,  Ephesus,  Smyma,  Alexandria,  Syracuse,  and 
in  many  of  the  towns  in  Gaul,  and  in  Spain.  The  construc- 
tion of  As.  in  recent  times  is  comparatively  rare ;  but 
two  instances  are  worthy  of  notice — the  Lisbon  A.,  and 
the  Croton  at  New  York.  The  former,  completed  in  1758, 
is  about  8  leagues  1. ;  near  the  city,  it  is  carried  over  a 
deep  valley  for  a  1.  of  2,400  ft,  by  a  number  of  bold 
arches,  the  largest  of  which  has  a  height  of  260  ft  and  a 
span  of  115.  The  old  Croton  A.,  which  conveyed  the  waters 
of  the  Croton  River  for  a  distance  of  38  m.  to  the  city  of  New 
York,  is  one  of  the  greatest  undertakings  of  modem  times. 
It  was  commenced  in  1887  and  finished  in  1842,  and  is  cal- 
culated to  discharge  upward  of  60,000,000  gallons  in  24 
hours.  As  the  magnificence  of  As.  depends  upon  the 
height  and  number  of  arches  requisite  to  carry  them  across 
valleys,  it  may  give  some  idea  of  that  under  consideration 
when  it  is  stated  that  the  Harlem  River  is  crossed  by  15  arches, 
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1  of  which  are  of  50  ft.  span,  and  8  of  80  ft.,  the  greatest 
h.  being  150  ft.  This  portion  of  the  old  Groton  A.  is  called 
the  High  Bridge.    See  Croton  Aqueduct. 

Aqueous  Hu'mor  is  the  fluid  which  occupies  the  space 
in  the  eye  between  the  back  of  the  cornea  and  the  front  of 
the  lens.*  It  consists  of  water,  with,  according  to  Berzelius, 
about  a  fiftieth  of  its  weight  made  up  of  chloride  of  sodium 
and  extractive  matters  held  in  solution.  Anatomists  are  not 
agreed  as  to  the  source  of  this  watery  secretion,  and  are  in- 
clined to  doubt  the  existence  of  a  special  secreting  mem- 
brane, which  used  to  be  taken  for  granted.  However,  a  layer 
if  delicate  epithelial  cells  which  exists  at  the  back  of  the  cor- 
nea is  probably  concerned  in  its  formation.  It  is  rapidly  re- 
secreted  if  allowed  to  escape  by  any  wound  in  the  cornea, 
and  in  some  cases  is  formed  in  such  quantity  as  to  cause 
dropsy  of  the  eve,  {hifdrophthalmia.) 

Aq^aeous  nocks.  In  Greol.  every  layer  which  forms  a 
portion  of  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth  is  called  a  rock,  it 
matters  not  whether  its  particles  are  incoherent,  like  soil  or 
sand,  of  compacted  together,  like  limestone  and  sandstone  ; 
to  all  alike,  irrespective  of  popular  usage,  the  geologist  ap- 
plies the  term  rock.  In  this  wide  sense  the  rocks  of  the 
earth^s  crust  are  either  igneous  or  sedimentary.  The  sedi- 
menury  rocks  have  an  aqueous  origin,  with  the  exception  of 
a  very  limited  number,  like  drift-sand,  which  are  brought  into 
their  present  position  by  the  action  of  the  wind.  Unlike  the 
igneous  rocks,  the  materials  of  the  A.  R.  have  evidently  been 
brought  from  a  distance.  They  owe  their  origin  to  some 
older  rock,  whose  decomposition  or  destruction  has  afforded 
the  materials.  The  agents  now  at  work,  and  which  have  been 
active  in  past  geologic  ages,  rub  ing  down  and  transporting 
the  materials  from  which  these  rocks  are  formed,  are  the  fol- 
lowing: (1)  The  sea;  (2)  Rivers;  (3)  Glaciers  and  icebergs. 
Several  stratified  rocks  have  an  evidently  organic  origin,  such 
as  chalk  and  some  limestones,  chiefly  composed  of  animal  re- 
mains, and  coal,  consisting  of  vegetable  carbon.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  rocks  which  have  been  precipitated  from  a 
fluid  with  which  the  materials  existed  in  chemical  oombina- 
tion.  As  the  result  of  these  various  actions  we  have  a  series 
of  rocks  which,  from  their  composition,  may  be  classed  as 
arenaceous,  argillaceous,  calcareous,  carbonaceous,  saline,  and 
silicious.  When  a  section  of  the  earth^s  crust  is  examined 
it  is  found  to  be  composed  of  a  series  of  layers  which  have 
been  produced  in  succession.  Comparing  this  with  sections 
in  other  districts  it  is  noticed  that  there  is  a  regularity  in  the 
several  parts  ;  for  beds  of  the  same  structure  are  found  in 
different  localities,  and  these  occupy  the  same  relative  position 
to  the  adjacent  beds.  A  number  of  observations  have  shown 
that  the  crust  of  the  earth  is  composed  of  a  regular  series  of 
earth  deposits  formed,  one  after  another,  during  successive 
periods  of  time.  This  general  induction  forms  the  basis  of 
the  following  classification : 

I.  Tertiary  or  Kainozoic  Epoch. — (1)  Superficial  Depos- 
its or  Recent  Period ;  (2)  Pleistocene  Period ;  (8)  Pliocene  or 
Upper  Tertiary  Period ;  (4)  Miocene  or  Middle  Tertiary 
Period ;  (5)  Eocene  or  Lower  Tertiary  Period. 

II.  SficoxDARY  or  Mesozoic  Epoch. — (6)  Cretaceous  Period ; 
(7)  Oolitic  Period;  (8)  Triassic  Period. 

III.  Primary  or  Paleozoic  Epoch. — (9)  Permian  Period  ; 
(10)  Carboniferous  Period  ;  (11)  Devonian  or  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone Period ;  (12)  Silurian  Period ;  (13)  Cambrian  Period. 

Aqnifolia'ces,  a  natural  order  of  dicotyledonous  or  ex- 
ogenous plants,  of  which  the  common  holly  is  the  best  known 
example,  a  native  of  Europe.  The  order,  however,  contains 
more  than  100  species,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  natives 
of  Am.,  and  many  of  them  belong  to  the  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical parts  of  it. 

A'qmla,  the  cap.  of  the  Ital.  prov.  of  the  same  name,  with 
a  pop.  of  19,027,  ranks  as  a  fortified  town  of  the  4th  class. 
A.  was  built  by  the  Emperor  Frederic  II.  from  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  Amitemum^  a  town  of  the  Sabines  and  the 
birthplace  of  Sallust  the  historian.  In  1703  it  was  almost 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  in  which  2,000  persons  perished. 

A'qnila,  (Ponticus,)  a  celebrated  translator  of  the  0.  T. 
into  Greek,  b.  at  Sinope.  He  fl.  about  the  year  130  A.D.,  is 
said  to  have  been  first  a  pagan,  then  a  Christian,  and  finally 
a  Jew.  His  translation  of  the  0.  T.  was  so  literal  that  the 
Jews  preferred  it  to  the  Septuaeint. 

A'qoila,  or  A^qoila  et  Antin'oiis,  *'  The  Eagle,''  or 
**  The  Eagle  and  Antinou;*,"  is  one  of  Ptolemy's  original  48 
constellations,  and  represents  the  eagle  flying  with  Antinoiis 
grasped  by  the  hair  of  his  head  in  the  bird's  claws.  A.  is 
supposed  to  represent  Merops,  king  of  the  island  of  Cos, 
whom  Hera  changed  iuto  an  eagle  and  placed  among  the 


stars.  Antinoiis  (q.  v.)  was  added  later.  Though  still  so 
pictured,  it  is  known  to-day  simply  as  A.  It  is  situated 
on  the  equator  and  N.  of  the  zodiac,  and  is  surrounded  by 
Sagitta^  Delphinus^  Amutrim^  Capricomiu,  Sagittaritui, 
Scutum^  Serpens^  (Cauaa^)  Ophiuchiuty  and  Hercules.  Its 
brightest  star,  Alpha^  is  AUair,  (q.  v.)    See  ANTixots. 

Aqnilaria'ces,  a  natural  order  of  dicotyledonous  or 
exogenous  plants,  containing  only  about  ten  known  species, 
all  of  which  are  trees  with  smooth  branches  and  tough  bark, 
natives  of  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia.  The  leaves  are  entire ; 
the  perianth  leathery,  turbinate,  or  tubular,  its  limbs  divided 
into  4  or  5  segments ;  the  stamens  usually  10 ;  the  filaments 
inserted  into  the  orifice  of  the  perianth  ;  the  ovary  2-celled, 
with  2  ovules  ;  the  stigma  large ;  the  fruit  a  2-vaIved  capsule, 
or  a  drupe.  The  order  is  chiefly  interesting  as  producing  the 
fragrant  wood  called  Alobs  Wood,  (q.  v.) 

Aqnile^ja,  or  A^lar,  anc.  Veila  or  AquUa,  is  a  small 
town  in  Austria,  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  22  m.  W.-N.-W. 
of  Trieste ;  pop.  about  2,000.  In  the  time  of  the  Roman 
emperors  it  was  one  of  the  most  important  places  N.  of  the 
metropolis.  It  was  the  central  point  of  the  transit-trade  be- 
tween the  N.  and  S.  of  Europe,  and  the  key  of  Italy  against 
the  barbarians.  Founded  by  a  Roman  colony  in  181  B.C.,  it 
became  a  favorite  residence  of  Augustus ;  and  in  168  A.D. 
was  so  strongly  fortified  by  Marcus  Aurelius  as  to  be  the  first 
bulwark  of  the  empire  on  the  N.  It  was  called  Homa 
Seeunda,  the  Second  Rome.  Here  the  Emperor  Maximin 
perished ;  and  in  the  vicinity  Constantius  lost  his  life  in  a  bat- 
tle against  his  brother  Constans. 

Aqni^aas.  (Thomas,)  one  of  the  most  influential  of  the 
scholastic  theologians,  b.  in  the  Castle  of  Rocca  Secca  in 
1 224.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  from  the 
Benedictine  monks  of  Monte-Casino,  and  completed  his  studies 
at  the  university  of  Naples.  A  strong  inclination  to  phil- 
osophical speculation  determined  the  young  nobleman,  against 
the  will  of  his  family,  to  enter  (1248)  the  order  of  Dominicans. 
In  order  to  frustrate  the  attempts  of  his  friends  to  remove 
lum  from  the  convent  he  was  sent  away  from  Naples  with 
the  view  of  going  to  France ;  but  his  brothers  took  him  by 
force  from  his  conductors  and  carried  him  to  the  patemid 
castle.  Here  he  was  guarded  as  a  prisoner  for  2  yrs., 
when  he  escaped  and  went  to  Cologne.  Thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  scholastic,  dialectic,  and  Aristotelian  philosophy,  he 
came  forward,  after  a  few  yrs.,  as  a  public  teacher  in  Paris. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  1257  that  A.  obtained  the  degree  of 
doctor,  as  the  University  of  the  Sorbonne  was  hostile  to  the 
mendicant  monks.  He  vindicated  his  order  in  his  work, 
Contra  ImpugnaiUee  Dei  CuUum  et  Religumem.  He  con- 
tinued to  lecture  with  great  applause  in  Paris,  till  Urban  lY ., 
in  1261,  called  him  to  Italy  to  teach  philosophy  in  Rome, 
Bologna,  and  Pisa.  Finally  he  came  to  reside  in  the  convent 
at  Naples,  where  he  declined  the  offer  of  the  dignity  of  arch- 
bishop. Being  summoned  by  Gregory  X.  to  attend  the  Gen- 
eral Council  at  Lyons,  he  died  on  the  way,  1274,  at  Fossa- 
nuova,  in  Naples.  According  to  a  report  he  was  poisoned  at 
the  instigation  of  Charles  I.  of  Sicily,  who  dreaded  the  evi- 
dence  that  A.  would  give  of  him  at  Lyons.  Even  during  his 
life  A.  enjoyed  the  highest  consideration  in  the  Churoh.  His 
voice  carried  decisive  weight  with  it.  A  general  chapter  of 
Dominicans  in  Paris  made  it  obligatory  on  the  members  of 
the  order,  under  pain  of  punishment,  to  defend  his  doctrines. 
It  was  chiefly  the  narratives  of  miracles  said  to  have  been 
wrought  by  A.  that  induced  John  XXII.,  in  1323,  to  give  him 
a  place  among  the  saints.  He  gave  a  new  and  scientific  foun- 
dation to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church's  treasury  of  works  of 
supererogation,  to  that  of  withholding  the  cup  from  the  laity 
in  the  communion,  and  to  transubstantiation.  He  also  treated 
Christian  morals  according  to  an  arrangement  of  his  own,  and 
with  a  comprehensiveness  that  procured  him  the  title  of  the 
**  Father  of  Moral  Philosophy." 

Aquita^nia,  the  Lat.  name  of  a  part  of  Gaul,  originally 
including  the  country  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Garonne, 
peopled  by  Iberian  tribes.  Augustus,  when  he  divided  Gaul 
into  4  provinces,  added  to  A.  the  country  lying  between  the 
rivers  Garonne  and  Loire.  Afterward  A.  passed  into  the 
hands,  first,  of  the  West  Goths,  and  then  of  the  Franks,  and 
during  the  Merovingian  dynasty  became  an  independent 
duchy.  Though  subjugated  by  Charlemagne,  the  duchy  again 
claimed  independence  under  the  weak  monarchs  of  the  Carlo- 
vingian  dynasty.  In  1 137  it  was  united  to  the  crown  of 
France  by  the  marriage  of  Louis  VII.  with  Eleanor,  heiress 
of  A.  In  1 152  A.  became  an  English  possession  through  the 
marriage  of  Henry  II.  with  Eleanor,  whom  Louis  had  divorced, 
and  a  long  series  of  disputes  took  place  between  England  and 
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France  respecting  A.,  which  was  at  length  ultimately  united 
to  the  crown  of  France  by  Charles  VII.  in  1451. 

A'ra,  (Lat.  "  The  Altar,")  one  of  Ptolemy's  original  48 
constellations,  but  too  far  to  the  S.  to  be  visible  in  Europe, 
and  only  partly  so  in  the  southern  part  of  the  U.  S.  It  is 
surrounded  by  Favo,  ApuBy  Triangvlum  Atistrale^  Norma^ 
Seorpin8,  Corona  Attatrifuij  and  Teleacopium. 

Ax^abesque  (Fr.)  means  merely  after  the  Arabian  man- 
ner. In  practice,  however,  it  is  used  to  char- 
acterize a  peculiar  kind  of  fantastic  decoration 
commonly  employed  in  conjunction  with  arch- 
itecture, and  which  the  Spanish  Moors  are  sup- 
posed to  have  introduced  into  modem  Europe. 
But  the  species  of  enrichment  to  which  this 
term  is  now  applied  was  extensively  employed 
both  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  Egyp- 
tians, from  whom  the  Moors  probably  derived 
their  original  notions  of  this  aJad  other  forms 
of  art,  also  employed  it  in  enriching  their 
monumental  decorations;  but  the  A.  of  the 
Moors  dififered  from  that  of  the  Egyptians  in 
wholly  excluding  the  figures  of  animals,  con- 
fining itself  entirely  to  the  foliage,  flowers, 
fruit,  and  tendrils  of  plants  and  trees  curiously 
and  elaborately  intertwined.  The  freedom  with 
which  it  admits  the  fantastic  is  the  leading  peculiarity  of  A. 

Arabia,  called  by  the  inhabitants  Jeziart-aJUArab^  **the 
peninsula  of  A.,"  is  the  great  S.-W.  peninsula  of  Asia.  Its  1. 
from  N.  to  S.  is  about  1,500  m.,  its  w.  about  800,  its  area 
1,230,000  sq.  m.,  and  its  pop.  is  roughly  estimated  at 
5,000,000.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Asiatic  Turkey,  on 
the  K  by  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Gulf  of  Oman,  on  the  S. 
by  the  Gulf  of  Oman  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  on  the  W. 
by  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  connected  with  Africa  on  the  N.-W. 
by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  Through  the  center  of  the  land,  be- 
tween Mecca  and  Medina,  runs  the  Tropic  of  Cancer.  The 
divisions  of  the  Arab  geographers  are  as  follows  :  (1)  Bahr- 
el-Tour  Sinai,  (desert  of  Mount  Sinai ;)  (2)  The  Hedjaz,  (^tuA 
of  pilgrimage ;)  (3)  Tehama  and  Yemen,  along  the  Red  Sea ; 
(4)  Hadramaut,  the  region  along  the  S.  coast ;  (5)  Oman,  the 
kingdom  of  Muscat ;  (6)  Bahrein,  on  the  Persian  Gulf  ;  (7) 
Xedjed,  the  central  highlands  of  A.  The  interior  seems  to 
be  a  great  plateau,  in  some  places  reaching  a  h.  of  8,000  ft. 
Climate,  Prodootioni,  etc.— A.  has,  on  the  whole,  an  African 
climate.  Though  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  sea,  its 
chains  of  hills  exclude  in  a  great  measure  the  modifying  in- 
fluence of  currents  of  air  from  the  ocean.  Sheep,  goat,  and 
oxen  satisfy  the  immediate  domestic  and  personal  necessities 
of  the  inhabitants,  to  whom  the  camel  and  horse  are 
trusty  companions  in  their  far  wanderings,  (razelles  and 
ostriches  frequent  the  oases  of  the  deserts,  where  the  lion, 
panther,  hyena,  and  jackal  hpnt  their  prey.  Monkeys, 
pheasants,  and  doves  are  found  in  fertile  districts,  where 
flights  of  locusts  often  make  sad  devastation.  Fish  and 
turtles  abound  on  the  coast.  The  noble  breed  of  Arabian 
horses  has  been  cultivated  for  several  thousand  yrs. ;  but 
the  most  characteristic  of  all  animals  in  the  peninsula  U  the 
camel,  which  has  been  both  poetically  and  justly  styled  '*  the 
ship  of  the  desert."  It  may  be  regarded  as  an  Arabian  an- 
imal, for  it  seems  to  be  proved  that  it  is  not  a  native  of 
Africa.  Among  the  minerals  of  A.  may  be  mentioned  iron, 
copper,  lead,  coal,  basalt,  and  asphaltura,  and  the  precious 
stones,  emerald,  earnelian,  agate,  and  onyx.  Pearls  are  found 
in  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  Arab  is  of  medium  stature,  mus- 
cular make,  and  brown  complexion.  Earnestness  and  lofty 
pride  look  out  of  his  glowing  eyes ;  by  nature  he  is  quick, 
sharp-witted,  lively,  and  passionately  fond  of  poetry ;  cour- 
ageous and  hospitable,  but  revengeful  and  rapacious.  A.  has 
few  manufactures,  but  carries  on  a  transit-trade  in  foreign 
fabrics,  besides  importing  these  to  some  extent  for  its  own 
necessities.  History. — The  history  of  A.  before  the  time  of 
Mohammed  is  involved  in  mystery.  The  aborigines  of  A. 
were  probably  Cushites,  most  of  whom  passed  over  into  Abys- 
sinia. A  few,  however,  remained,  who  inhabited  the  W. 
coasts.  Subsequently  another  Semitic  race,  descended  from 
Abraham,  settled  in  the  land.  The  oldest  Arabian  tribes  are 
now  extinct,  and  only  a  traditional  memory  even  of  their 
names  exists ;  but  the  Semitic  chiefs,  Joktan,  or  Kohtan,  and 
Ishmael,  are  generally  considered  to  be  the  fathers  of  the 
present  inhabitants.  Christianity  found  an  early  entrance 
into  A.  The  Jews,  in  considerable  numbers,  migrated  into 
A.  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  made  many  pros- 
elytes. The  great  diversity  of  creeds  in  the  peninsula  was 
favorable  to  the  introduction  of  the  doctrine  of  Mohammed, 


which  forms  the  grand  epoch  in  Arabian  history,  and  brings 
it  into  close  connection  with  the  general  history  of  civilization. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  people  of  A.  became  united,  and 
powerful  enough  to  erect  new  empires  in  the  three  quarters 
of  the  world.  The  dominion  of  the  Arabs,  from  the  time  of 
Mohammed  to  the  fall  of  the  caliphate  of  Bagdad  in  1268,  or 
even  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Spain  in  1492,  is 
an  important  period  in  the  history  of  civilization.  But  the 
movements  which  had  such  great  effects  on  the  destinies  of 
other  nations  produced  but  little  change  in  the  interior  of  A.; 
and  after  the  brilliant  career  of  conquest  was  ended  the 
peninsula  was  left  in  an  exhausted  condition.  Then  followed 
the  subjugation  of  Yemen  by  the  Turks  in  the  16th  c;  their 
expulsion  in  the  17th  c;  the  dominion  of  the  Portuguese  over 
Muscat  1508-1659;  the  conquests  of  Oman  and  the  tem- 
porary victories  gained  by  the  Persians  at  the  close  of  the 
16th  c;  and,  Ustly,  the  appearance  of  the  Wahabees,  (1770,) 
whose  moral  influence  is  still  felt.  The  latter  took  an  impor- 
tant  part  in  the  political  affairs  of  A.,  but  their  progress  was 
interrupted  by  Mehemet  Ali,  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  who  sub- 
jugated the  coast-country  of  Hedjaz,  with  some  parts  of  the 
coast  of  Yemen,  and  in  1818  gained  a  decisive  advantage 
through  the  victory  of  Ibrahim  Pasha.  The  subsequent 
events  of  the  year  1840,  in  Syria,  compelled  Mehemet,  how- 
ever, to  concentrate  his  forces  and  to  resign  all  claims  upon 
the  territories  lying  beyond  the  Red  Sea.  Politically,  Hedjaz, 
Yemen,  and  El  Hasa  are  really  three  Turkish  provinces ;  the 
^naitic  peninsula  is  in  Egyptian  hands ;  England  exercises 
much  influence  in  Hadramaut  through  her  possession  of 
Aden ;  the  Sultan  of  Oman  is  practically  independent,  and  in 
alliance  with  England ;  Nejd,  the  seat  of  the  once  powerful 
Wahabee  State,  may  be  said  to  be  independent,  though  the 
Emir  of  Shomer  or  Shammar,  its  most  powerful  potentate, 
pays  a  small  annual  tribute  to  the  %erif  of  Mecca,  in  recog- 
nition of  Turkish  supremacy.    See  map  of  Egypt. 

Ara1t>iail  Ar^chitectnre.  So  inseparable  is  the  con- 
nection between  architecture  and  religion  that  it  may  be 
stated  as  a  general  rule  that  no  sooner  is  a  new  religion  en- 
gendered than  it  finds  expression  in  new  arehitectural  forms. 
Of  this  we  have  an  interesting  instance  in  the  simultaneous 
rise  of  Mohammedanism  and  the  style  of  arehitecture  com- 
monly called  Arabian.     The  followers  of  the  prophet  contcm- 


Arabian  Arrhed  Doorway. 

plated  nothing  peculiar  in  their  ecclesiastical  structures ;  and 
at  first  their  mosques  were  built  by  Christian  architects  from 
Constantinople.  As  a  natural  consequence  they  resembled 
Byzantine  churches,  modified  in  the  countries  of  which  the 
Arabs  successively  possessed  themselves  by  the  features  of 
the  existing  churches.  Gradually  the  new  and  fanciful  orna- 
mentation known  as  Arabesque  was  added  to  the  recognized 
features  of  Greek  and  Roman  edifices.  The  exclusion  of 
animal  figures,  which  their  abhorrence  of  the  very  appear- 
ance of  idolatry  necessitated,  confined  the  Mohammedan  art- 
ists to  the  imitation  of  vegetable  productions,  varied  by 
geometrical  patterns  and  inscriptions  of  which  the  letters 
were  woven  into  forms  which  suited  them  for  architectural 
uses.  But  the  most  original  feature  in  their  edifices,  and 
that  by  which  they  have  continued  to  be  marked  from  all 
others,  is  the  horse-shoe  arch.  The  example  in  the  cut  pre- 
sents a  form  which,  notwithstanding  its  extreme  beauty,  has, 
strangely  enough,  seldom  been  imitated  in  the  Christian 
church.  The  pointed  arch,  on  the  other  hand,  and  various 
forms  of  the  trefoil  and  quatrefoil  arches,  though  there  can 
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be  little  doubt  that  we  are  indebted  for  them  to  the  rich  in- 
vention of  the  Arabian  architects ,  have  become  so  entirely 
Christian  as  to  be  no  longer  associated  in  our  minds  with  the 
religion  of  the  Prophet. 

Ara1t>iaii  laax^gnAge  and  Literature.  Regarding 
the  oldest  literary  culture  of  the  Arabians  we  possess  but 
slight  information.  Their  poetry  at  least  must  have  had  a 
very  early  development.  As  far  back  as  Solomon's  time  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  (probably  Arabia  Felix)  was  noted  for  her 
sententious  sayings.  The  nomadic  tribes,  living  under  the 
patriarchal  rule  of  their  sheiks,  possessed  every  thing  that 
was  favorable  to  the  growth  of  a  simple  and  natural  poetry. 
Before  the  time  of  Mohammed  the  Arabians  had  celebrated 
poets  who  sang  the  feuds  of  tribes,  praising  the  beauty  of 
women  and  the  bravery  of  men.  But  of  this  early  heroic 
poetry  only  very  little  has  come  down  to  us,  and  this  has  long 
been  misunderstood  by  commentators  and  students,  both  Mo- 
hammedan and  Christian.  These  popular  songs  were  full  of 
vigor  and  energy,  and  well  represented  the  active,  warring 
life  of  the  children  of  the  desert  The  name  of  the  poems, 
the  Moallak&t,  has  been  misinterpreted  to  mean  that  the 
poems  were  re-written  in  letters  of  gold  and  hung  in  the  fa- 
mous shrine  of  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca,  but  in  fact  it  was  merely 
the  title  of  an  anthology,  in  which  were  included  extracts 
from  the  works  of  some  of  the  most  famous  poets  of  the  earl^ 
period,  among  whom  were  Nabegha,  Asha,  Tharafar,  and  Kaab- 
ben-Zohair,  who  lived  to  celebrate  the  praises  of  the  prophet 
Mohammed.  But  the  most  brilliant  period  of  Arabic  culture 
is  that  which  Mohammed  inaugurated  in  the  Koran.  His  new 
doctrines  of  faith  and  life,  collected  under  this  title  by  the 
first  caliph,  Abubekr,  were  revised  and  published  by  Othman, 
the  third  caliph.  The  naturally  adventurous  spirit  of  the 
Arabs  found  a  suitable  excitement  in  the  half- religious,  half- 
railitary  system  of  Mohammed,  and  after  his  deaw  their  fa* 
naticism  prepared  them  for  their  subsequent  career.  Like 
an  overwhelming  torrent  they  passed  over  the  neighboring 
states,  and  in  the  short  space  of  80  yrs.  from  the  death  of 
their  prophet  had  extended  their  dominion  from  Egypt  to 
India,  and  from  Lisbon  to  Samarcand.  During  this  time 
nothing  can  be  said  of  their  culture  and  refinement.  Grad- 
ually, however,  by  their  intercourse  with  civilized  nations,  the 
Arabian  conquerors  were  themselves  subjected  to  the  human- 
izing influence  of  letters,  and  after  749  A.D.,  or  during  the 
reign  of  the  Abassides,  literature,  arts,  and  sciences  appeared, 
and  were  generously  fostered  under  the  splendid  sway  first 
of  A1man:)or  (754-776)  and  afterward  of  the  celebrated 
Haroun-al-Raschid,  (786-808.)  The  Caliph  Al-Mamun,  who 
reigned  from  818  to  838,  offered  to  the  Greek  emperor  6  tons 
of  gold  and  a  perpetual  treaty  of  peace  on  condition  that  the 
philosopher  Leo  should  be  allowed  for  a  time  to  give  instruc- 
tion to  the  former.  Under  the  sway  of  the  same  Al-Mamun 
excellent  schools  were  founded  in  Bagdad,  Basra,  Bokhara, 
and  Kufa,  while  large  libraries  were  collected  at  Alexandria, 
Bagdad,  and  Cairo.  In  Spain  the  high  school  of  Cordova 
rivaled  the  literary  fame  of  Bagdad,  and  generally,  in  the  10th 
c,  the  Arabs  appeared  every-where  as  the  preservers  and 
distributers  of  knowledge.  Pupils  from  France  and  other 
European  countries  then  began  to  repair  to  Spain  in  great 
numbers  to  study  mathematics  and  medicine  under  the  Arabs. 
There  were  14  academies  with  many  preparatory  and  upper 
schools  in  Spain,  and  5  very  considerable  public  libraries, 
that  of  the  Caliph  Hakem  containing,  as  it  is  said,  more  than 
600,000  volumes.  This  state  of  culture,  when  compared  with 
that  prevalent  before  Mohammed,  shows  a  rapidity  of 
progress  in  knowledge  almost  as  remarkable  as  the  career  of 
Arabian  conquest  In  geography,  history,  philosophy,  med- 
icine, physics,  and  mathematics  the  Arabians  rendered  impor- 
tant service  to  science ;  and  the  Arabic  words  still  employed 
in  science — such  as  algebra,  alcohol,  azimuth,  zenith,  nadir 
— with  many  names  of  stars,  etc.,  remain  as  indications  of 
their  influence  on  the  early  intellectual  culture  of  Europe. 
But  geography  owes  most  to  them  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
In  Africa  and  Asia  the  boundaries  of  geographical  science 
were  extended,  and  the  old  Arab  treatises  on  geography  and 
works  of  travel  in  different  countries  by  Abulfeda,  Edrisi, 
Leo  Africanus,  Ibn  Batuta,  Ibn  Foslan,  Ibn  Jobair,  Albiruni 
the  astronomer,  and  others,  are  still  interesting  and 
valuable.  History  was  also  studiously  cultivated.  The 
oldest  Arabic  historian  of  whom  we  know  is  Mohammed- 
al-Kelbi,  (d.  in  819.)  After  the  dawn  of  the  10th  c. 
history  became  a  favorite  study  of  the  Arabs.  The 
first  who  attempted  a  universal  survey  of  the  subject 
were  Masudi,  Tabari,  Hamza  of  Ispahan,  and  Eutychius, 
the  Christian  Patriarch  of  Alexandria.      These  were  fol- 


lowed by  Abulfaraj,  George  Elniakin,  Abulfeda,  and  others. 
Nuvairi  wrote  a  History  ofSicUif  under  Uu  Government  o/tfu 
Arabs.  Various  sections  of  Arabic  histories  relating  to  the 
Crusades  have  been  translated  into  French.  Arabian  theol- 
ogy and  jurisprudence  are  intimately  eonnected,  and  both 
founded  on  the  Koran,  but  are  by  no  means  so  simple  and 
uniform  as  is  generally  supposed.  Speculation  first  began  to 
prevail  and  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  to  be  studied  by  the 
Arabs  during  the  Ommaiade  dynasty.  The  vague  statements 
of  the  Koran  were  variously  interpreted,  and  a  host  of  sects 
gradually  arose.  Of  these  four  only  are  regarded  as  ortho- 
dox. The  interpretation  of  the  Koran  constitutes  the  princi- 
pal part  of  education  in  theological  jurisprudence.  The  most 
celebrated  of  the  commentators  are  Samakshari  and  Baidha- 
wi.  Arabian  philosophy,  which  was  of  Grecian  origin,  held 
the  same  relation  to  the  Koran  as  the  scholasticism  of  the 
Middle  Ages  did  to  the  Christian  Scriptures — ^that  is,  it  was 
regarded  as  the  servant  of  faith.  The  most  distinguished  of  ■ 
their  philosophical  writers  are :  Alkendri  of  Basra,  9th  c. ; 
Alfarabi,  who  wrote  a  work  on  First  Principle  in  964 ;  Avi- 
cenna,  (d.  1036,)  who  combined  the  study  of  logic  and  meta- 
physics with  that  of  medicine,  and  made  considerable  progress 
in  chemistry,  nosology,  and  botany ;  Ibn-Yahya ;  Alghazidi,  d. 
nil ;  Abubekr-ibn-Tofail,  d.  1190.  Many  of  these  illustri- 
ous Arabian  philosophers  were  also  physicians.  The  great 
skill  which  the  Arabs  acquired  In  their  knowledge  of  the  uses 
and  properties  of  medicinal  herbs  is  traced  by  Humboldt  to 
their  geographical  position.  The  science  of  medicine,  when 
considered  with  reference  to  its  scientific  development,  is  es- 
sentially a  creation  of  the  Arabs,  to  whom  the  oldest,  and  at 
the  same  time  one  of  the  richest,  sources  of  knowledge — that 
of  the  Indian  physicians — had  been  early  opened.  Chemical 
pharmacy  was  created  by  the  Arabs,  while  to  them  are  also 
due  the  first  officinal  prescriptions  r^arding  the  preparation 
and  admixture  of  different  remedial  agents — the  dispensing 
recipes  of  the  present  day.  Pharmacy  and  materia  medica 
naturally  led  to  botany  and  chemistry.  For  8  c. — from  the 
8th  to  the  nth — a  rich  scientific  culture  prevailed.  Schools 
of  philosophy  and  medicine  sprung  up  at  Jondisahur,  Bagdad,. 
IspieJian,  Flruzabad,  Bokhara,  Kufa,  Basra,  Alexandria,  Cor- 
dova, etc.  In  all  departments  of  medical  science  a  great  ad- 
vance was  made  except  in  anatomy.  In  mathematics  the 
Arabs  made  great  advances  by  the  introduction  of  the  numer> 
als  and  mode  of  notation  now  in  use,  of  the  sine  instead  of  the 
chord,  (in  trigonometry,)  and  of  a  more  extended  application 
of  algebra.  Astronomy  was  zealously  studied  in  the  famous 
scho<9s  and  observatories  of  Bagdad  and  Cordova.  Alzahan 
wrote  upon  optics ;  Nassireddin  translated  the  Elements  of 
Eudid;  Jeber-ben-Afla  furnished  a  commentary  on  the  trig- 
onometry of  Ptolemy,  etc.  The  Almagest,  or  System  of  As- 
tronomy, by  Ptolemy,  was  translated  into  Arabic  by  Alhazi 
and  Sergius  as  early  as  812.  In  the  10th  c,  Albaten  observed 
the  advance  of  the  line  of  the  apsides  in  the  earth's  orbit ; 
Mohammed-ben-Jeber-al-Batani,  the  obliquity  of  th^  ecliptic  ; 
Alpetragius  advanced  a  theory  of  the  planets;  and  Abul- 
Hassan-Ali  wrote  on  astronomical  instruments.  Besides  these* 
advances  in  the  .<wlid  branches  of  knowledge,  the  genius  of 
the  Arabs  continually  flowered  into  poetrj'.  Numerous  poets- 
sprang  up  in  all  lands  where  the  children  of  the  deseit  had 
carried  their  irresistible  faith.  Their  verse,  however,  was  not 
like  the  rude,  simple  minstrelsy  of  a  purely  patriarchal  peo- 
ple ;  it  gradually  allied  itself  to  the  prevailing  culture,  and 
took,  especially  in  the  golden  epoch  of  Arabian  civilization,  a 
highly  artistic  form.  Motenebbi,  Abul-Ala,  and  others  ac- 
quired a  great  reputation  for  their  delicate  idyls ;  Busiri,  for 
his  eulogy  of  Mohammed ;  Hamad&ni,  as  the  first  to  introduce- 
novels  in  verse,  (of  which  he  wrote  400  under  the  title  of  Ma- 
kdmdt^  a  style  of  literature  which  was  brought  to  perfectiott 
by  Hariri ;  Azzeddin,  for  his  ingenious  allegorical  poem, "  The- 
Birds  and  the  Flowers.^'  Besides  these,  a  singularly  wild  and 
fantastic  prose  literature  made  its  appearance,  in  which  the 
craving  for  the  wonderful  and  gorgeous,  so  characteristic  of 
the  restless,  adventure-loving  Arabs,  was  richly  gratified. 
Romances  and  legendary  tales  abounded.  The  most  famous 
of  these  are  The  Arabian  NigMs'  Entertainments.  All  this 
culture  of  the  early  ages  of  Mohammedanism  presents  a 
strong  contrast  to  the  ignorance  which  now  prevails  among  the- 
Arabs.  The  brutal  fanaticism  of  the  Turks  nipped  the  bloom- 
ing promise  of  the  East.  Literature  furnishes  now  nothing 
worthy  of  notice.  Learning  spends  itself  principally  in  com- 
mentaries and  scholia.  The  swift  and  mobile  genius  of  the 
East  has  departed,  and  pedantic  dullness  has  usurped  its  place. 
The  Arabic  also  possesses  a  Christian  and  Jewish  litera- 
ture, which,  however,  is  chiefly  ecclesiastical.     Its  principal 
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ornaments  are  Eutychius,  Elmakia,  and  Abulfaraj.  The  Ar- 
abic language  is  at  once  both  rich  and  poor.  It  is  necessarily 
destitute  of  innumerable  words  describing  those  ideas  and  ob- 
jects which  only  civilization  can  develop  or  produce ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  rich  and  nimble  fancy  of  the  Arabians  has 
multiplied,  to  an  almost  incredible  extent,  the  synonyms  of 
their  desert-tongue,  so  that  in  some  cases  several  hundreds  of 
expressions  are  found  for  the  same  thing.  The  Arabic  be- 
longs to  the  so-called  Semitic  family  of  languages,  among  which 
it  is  distinguished  for  its  antiquity  and  soft,  flexible  grace.  It 
13  divided  into  two  dialects — a  northern  and  a  southern.  The 
former,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Koran,  became  the 
predominant  language  of  literature  and  commerce  throughout 
the  whole  extent  of  the  Arabian  dominions ;  the  latter,  called 
the  Himyarite,  although  in  all  probability  the  source  of  the 
Ethiopic  language  and  writing,  is  known  as  yet  only  by  a  few 
inscriptions,  etc.  The  eariiest  Arabic  grammarian  is  Abul- 
Aswad-al-Duli,  who  fl.  under  the  4th  caliph  Ali.  The  first 
who  reduced  the  prosody  and  meter  of  the  Arabian  poets  to  a 
system  was  Khalil-ben-Ahmed-al-Ferahidi  of  Basra.  Arabic 
writing,  like  all  Semitic  writing,  proceeds  from  right  to  left. 
It  is  borrowed  from  the  old  Syriac,  and  was  probably  introduced 
into  Arabia  by  Christian  missionaries  about  the  time  of  Mo- 
hammed. In  its  oldest  form  it  is  called  Kufic,  from  the  town 
of  Kufa,  on  the  Euphrates,  where  the  transcription  of  the 
Koran  was  busily  carried  on.  Its  characters  are  rude  and 
coarse,  and  it  has  particular  symbols  for  only  16  of  the  28 
Arabic  consonants.  This  writing,  nevertheless,  continued  to 
be  employed  for  300  yrs.,  and  for  coins  and  inscriptions  even 
later;  but  in  the  10th  c.  it  was  displaced  for  common  pur- 
poses by  a  current  handwriting,  the  Neskhi,  introduced  by 
Ebn  Mokla.  This  is  the  character  still  in  use.  In  it  the  con- 
sonants which  resemble  each  other  are  distinguished  by  points, 
and  the  vowels  bv  strokes  over  and  under  £e  line. 

Ara1t>iaii  Nigrhts'  Entertain'mento,  a  collection  of 
Oriental  tales,  first  made  known  to  Europe  by  Antony  Gal- 
land,  a  Fr.  Orientalist,  under  the  title,  The  Thoutand  and  One 
JfigkU^  Arabian  Stories^  translated  into  French.  They  were 
published  at  Paris  in  12  volumes,  12mo,  from  1704  till  1717, 
And  were  received  by  many  as  the  production  of  the  genius  of 
the  translator  rather  than  the  collection  of  an  unknown  Arabian 
author,  as  Galland  had  stated  in  his  dedication.  Oriental  schol- 
iirs  did  not  hesitate  at  first  to  declare  against  their  authenticity 
and  denounce  them  as  forgeries.  A  more  thorough  acquaint- 
&nce  with  mediaeval  and  modem  Arab  life  has  proven  the  gen- 
uineness of  the  stories,  and  the  truthfulness  of  their  general 
representation  of  the  mind  of  the  Moslem.  The  origin  of  the 
work — where  and  by  whom  written — is  still  involved  in  mys- 
tery. 

Aral>iail  Na'merals,  the  characters  0,  l,  2,  8,  4,  O,  6, 
7,  8,  9.  Properly,  they  should  be  styled  Hindu  or  Indian 
numerals,  for  the  Arabs  borrowed  them,  along  with  the  deci- 
mal system  of  notation,  from  the  Hindus.  According  to  one 
.account,  Gerbert  (afterward  Sylvester  II.)  learned  the  use  of 
them  from  the  Moors  in  Spain  in  the  lOtb  c. ;  others  think  it 
«nore  probable  that  Leonardo  of  Pisa  first  introduced  them 
from  the  East  into  Italy  about  1202.  Yet  the  use  of  them  was 
long  in  making  its  way,  and  was  not  general  before  the  in- 
Tention  of  printing.  Accounts  continued  to  be  kept  in  Roman 
numerals  up  to  the  16th  c. 

Ara1t>iail  Sea,  anc.  Afare  Eryihrteum,  that  bay  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  which  lies  between  India  on  the  E.  and  Arabia 
on  the  W.  Its  N.  boundary  is  Beloochistan ;  while  its  natural 
and  convenient  limit  on  the  S.  is  a  line  drawn  from  Cape  Co- 
morin  in  Hindustan  to  Gape  Guardafui  in  Africa,  and  thence 
•continued  along  the  coast  to  the  Strait  of  Bab-el-mandeb.  In- 
cluding its  two  great  arms,  the  Red  Sea  proper  and  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  it  stretches  far  both  N.  and  W.  By  the  former  it 
is,  since  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  in  1869,  connected  with 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  In  this  last  aspect  the  A.  S.  long  oc- 
cupied a  most  prominent  place  in  the  commerce  of  the  world 
— ^a  place  which,  after  having  lost  it  for  more  than  300  yrs. 
through  the  doubling  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1497,  it 
has  lately  in  a  great  measure  regained. 

Arab'ici,  an  heretical  sect  of  Arabia  who  denied  the  divin- 
ity of  Christ,  immortality,  and  the  resurrection ;  3d  c. 

Ar'abine  is  the  essential  principle  of  gum-arabic,  and  is 
obtained  pure  by  adding  alcohol  to  a  solution  of  gum-arabic. 

Arabi  Pasha.    See  Egypt. 

Arab^kir,  or  Arab^g^,  anc.  Anabrace^  a  town  of  Asi- 
atic  Turkey ;  pop.  80,000. 

Aracan^  or  AITaca]l^  a  city  of  Burmah,  and  till  lately 
the  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  the  same  name,  is  now  interesting 
only  from  old  associations.     The  most  striking  memorial  of 


antiquity  is  its  dilapidated  fort,  consisting  of  three  concentric 
walls  such  as  only  a  powerful  State  could  have  constructed. 
Beyond  the  limits,  too,  of  this  citadel  the  town,  as  a  whole, 
seems  to  have  been  surrounded  by  a  circumvallation  9  m.  in 
1.,  composed  partly  of  steep  and  rugged  eminences  and  partly 
of  artificial  works ;  pop.  about  10,000. 

Aracan',  or  Arracan',  the  most  N.  division  of  Burmah, 
is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Chittagong,  on  the  E.  by  Ava,  on  the 
S,  by  Pegu,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal ;  area  14,626 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  669,540,  or  about  46  to  the  sq.  m.  Rice  and 
salt  constitute  the  chief  articles  of  exportation ;  the  others  are 
tobacco,  sugar,  wood,  oil,  betel-nuts,  buifalo  hides  and  horns, 
elephants^  teeth,  dried  fish,  and  edible  birds'-nests.  The  im- 
ports consist  of  British  woolens,  muslins,  cutlery,  and  glass. 

Aracar'i,  or  Aricar'i,  (Pterogloemie;)  a  genus  of  birds 
closely  allied  to  the  toucans,  and  differing  from  them  chiefly 
in  the  somewhat  smaller  bill,  which  is  not  so  thick  as  the  head. 
They  are  generally,  also,  of  a  smaller  size,  and  the  prevailing 
color  of  their  plumage  is  green,  often  varied  with  brilliant  red 
and  yellow.  Like  the  toucans,  they  are  natives  of  the  warm 
parts  of  S.  Am. 

Araca'ti,  a  port  of  the  prov.  of  Ceara,  Brazil,  on  the 
river  Jaguaribe.    It  exports  cotton  and  hides ;  pop.  6,000. 

Ar'achis,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Legwni- 
noste,  sub-order  PapUionacea^  natives  of  the  warm  parts  of 
Am.,  of  which,  until  recently,  the  only  known  species  was  the 
A.  hypognea^  sometimes  called  the  underground  kidney-bean, 
and  more  frequently  the  ground-nut.  It  also  receives  the 
names  of  pea-nut,  Amer.  earth-nut,  and  mandubi.  It  is  an 
annual  plant,  with  hairy  pinnate  leaves,  which  have  four  leaf- 
lets. The  flowers  are  yellow,  the  standard  veined  with  red. 
After  flowering  the  flower-stalks  elongate  and  bend  toward 
the  earth,  into  which  the  pods  penetrate,  ripening  under- 
ground. The  importance  of  the  plant  is  chiefly  owing  to  the 
fixed  oil  contained  in  them,  which  is  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose as  olive  or  almond  oil,  and  is  quite  equal  to  olive  oil 
either  for  lamps  or  for  the  table.  This  oil  is  also  much  used 
in  Spain  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  chocolate. 

Arach^nida,  or  Arach^nides,  (Gr.  arachne,  '*  a  spider,") 
a  class  of  articulated  animals  commonly 
regarded  as  intermediate  between  insects 
and  Crustacea.  They  were  included  by 
Linnaeus  among  insects,  and  placed  in  the 
order  Aptera.  Like  the  Crustacea,  they 
have  the  head  and  thorax  united  into 
one  piece,  but  they  dififer  from  them  and 
from  insects  in  having  simple  eyes,  and 
in  the  absence  of  proper  antennas,  in- 
stead of  which  many  of  them  are  pro- 
vided with  a  sort  of  antennal  claws 
called  chdicertB,  These  and  other  organs  connected  with 
a  complex  mouth  are  either  modified  or  disappear  in  some 
of  the  lower  kinds,  which  have  merely  a  sort  of  probos- 
cis for  suction.  Some  of  them  breathe  by  means  of  pulmo- 
nary cavities,  others  by  tracheae,  like  insects.  The  class  is 
divided  into  three  orders:  (1)  Acarina,  or  mites  and  ticks; 
(2)  Arthrogastra^  harvest-men,  scorpions,  etc ;  (3)  Araneina^ 
spiders. 

Arach'noid  Meiiil>rane,  one  of  the  three  coverings  of 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  is  a  thin,  glistening,  serous  mem- 
brane, which,  by  its  parietal  layer,  adheres  inseparably  to  the 
dura-mater  on  its  outer  side  and  more  loosely  to  the  pia-ma- 
ter,  which  is  between  it  and  the  brain  substance.  Between 
the  pia-mater  and  the  A.  M.  in  some  situations  there  are  con- 
siderable intervals,  (sub-arachnoid  spaces;)  they  are  filled 
with  a  fluid  named  cerebro-spinal,  the  presence  of  which  is 
necessary  to  the  proper  action  of  the  nervous  centers. 

Arad^  a  town  in  the  district  of  A.,  in  Hungary ;  pop. 
42,052.  It  carries  on  a  large  trade  in  com,  tobacco,  etc.,  and 
was  at  one  time  the  greatest  cattle-market  in  Hungary,  and 
is  only  inferior  to  Pesth  and  Debreczin.  During  the  1 7th  c. 
it  was  often  captured  and  at  last  destroyed  by  the  Turks. 
Its  new  fortifications,  erected  in  1763,  made  A.  an  important 
position  in  the  revolutionary  war  of  1846,  when  it  was  occu- 
pied for  a  considerable  time  by  the  Austrian  Gen.  Berger, 
who  capitulated  here  in  July,  1849.  From  this  place  Kossuth 
issued  his  proclamation  of  Aug.  11,  1849,  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed in  impassioned  terms  his  despair  of  the  Hungarian 
cause  for  the  present.  After  the  catastrophe  of  Vil&goe,  on 
the  17th  Aug.,  A.  was  surrendered  to  the  Russians  through 
the  treachery  of  Gorgey. 

Ar'adng,  a  city  of  ancient  Phenicia,  destroyed  in  the  7th 
c.  by  the  Moslems.     It  is  the  Arvad^  or  Arpad,  of  the  Bible. 

Ar'afat,  Moimt,  (Arab.  Jebd-er-rahme^  "  Mountain  of 
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Mercy,")  18  a  granite  hill  about  15  m.  S.-E.  of  Mecca,  which  is 
believed  by  the  Mohammedans  to  be  the  spot  where  Adam, 
conducted  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  met  again  his  wife  Eve,  after 
a  punitive  separation  of  200  yrs.  on  account  of  their  disobe- 
dience in  Paradise.  It  is  not  above  200  ft.  h.,  but  its  circuit 
is  a  mile  and  a  half.  Its  importance  since  the  time  of  Mo- 
hammed arises  from  its  being  the  scene  of  a  yearly  procession 
of  the  faithful  who  visit  Mecca.  Burckhardt,  who  witnessed 
the  procession  of  1814,  states  that  not  less  than  70,000  peo- 
ple were  present,  and  that  at  least  40  different  languages  were 
spoken.  The  principal  part  of  the  religious  ceremony  of  this 
pilgrimage  is  a  sermon,  the  hearing  of  which  entitles  all  to 
the  name  and  privileges  of  a  hadji. 

Ar'agO,  (DoMiNiQUK,)  a  celebrated  Fr.  astronomer,  b. 
1 786  at  Estagel,  near  Perpignan.  In  1804  he  became  secretary 
to  the  observatory  at  Paris.  Two  yrs.  afterward  he  was  en- 
gaged by  the  French  government  to  carry  out  the  measurement 
of  an  arc  of  the  meridian.  A.  and  Biot  had  to  extend  it  from 
Barcelona  to  the  Balearic  Isles.  Before  A.  had  completed  his 
calculations  war  had  broken  out  betwixt  the  two  nations. 
A.  was  held  to  be  a  spy,  and  with  great  difficulty  he  succeed- 
ed in  making  his  escape  to  Majorca,  where  he  voluntarily  im- 
prisoned himself  in  the  citadel  of  Belver,  near  Palma.  He 
obtained  his  liberty  on  condition  of  proceeding  to  Algiers, 
which  he  did,  but  was  captured  by  a  Spanish  cruiser  and  sent 
to  the  hulks  at  Palamos.  He  was  liberated  after  a  time,  and 
sailed  once  more  for  France,  but  a  tempest  drove  the  vessel 
acfoss  the  Mediterranean  all  the-way  to  Algiers.  The  former 
dey,  to  whose  demands  he  owed  his  liberation  from  the  hulks, 
was  dead ;  his  successor,  a  ferocious  tyrant,  placed  him  on  his 
list  of  slaves,  and  intended  to  employ  him  as  interpreter. 
After  some  time  he  was  released  at  the  request  of  the  French 
consul,  and,  narrowly  escaping  another  capture  by  an  English 
frigate,  finally  found  his  way  to  Marseilles  in  July,  1 809.  As  a 
reward  for  his  sufferings  in  the  cause  of  science,  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  suspended  its  standing  rules  in  his  favor,  and  though 
only  28  yrs.  of  age  he  was  elected  member,  and  appointed  Prof, 
of  Analytical  Mathematics  in  the  Polytechnic  School.  After- 
ward his  attention  was  devoted  more  to  astronomy,  magnet- 
ism, galvanism,  and  the  polarization  of  light  In  1811  he 
read  a  paper  to  the  academy  which  may  be  considered  the 
foundation  of  "chromatic  polarization."  In  1812  he  com- 
menced his  course  of  lectures  on  astronomy.  In  1816,  with 
Gay-Lussac,  A.  established  the  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Phy- 
nque^  and  confirmed  the  truth  of  the  undulatory  theory  of 
light  In  the  sameyr.  he  visited  England.  In  1818  appeared 
his  Recueil  (f  Observatums  gioditiques,  astronomiaues,  et  phu- 
siques.  In  1820  he  made  several  important  discoveries  m 
electro-magnetism.  He  was  a  keen  Republican,  and  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  July  revolution,  (1830.)  In  the  follow- 
ing yr.  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
In  the  February  revolution  of  1848  he  was  chosen  a  member 
ef  the  provisional  government,  and  appointed  minister  of  war 
and  marine.  In  this  position  he  resisted  the  proposed  meas- 
ures of  the  Socialist  party,  regarding  the  Constitution  of  the 
U.  S.  as  the  beau-ideal  of  democracy ;  d.  1853. 

Ar'agO,  (Emmanuel,)  son  of  Dominiqcr,  a  Fr.  republican, 
minister  to  Berlin  1848 ;  member  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment of  1870,  and  of  the  National  Assembly  1871 ;  b.  1812. 

Ar'agO,  (Jacques  Etienne  Victor,)  brother  of  the  great 
savarUf  b.  in  1790.  In  1817  he  accompanied  the  expedition 
under  Freycinet  in  a  voyage  round  the  world,  to  which,  and 
to  the  blindness  with  which  be  was  subsequently  afflicted,  we 
owe  two  very  pleasant  books  of  travel :  Promenade  autour  du 
Monde,  (Paris,  1838 ;)  Souvenir  (Tun  aveugle,  Voyage  autour  du 
Monde.  In  1849  he  had  some  painful  experiences  in  Calif., 
and  as  a  result  published  his  Voyage  (Tun  aveugle  en  Caii/or- 
nie  et  dan»  lee  Regions  auri/h-ea,  (Paris,  1851.)     D.  1855. 

Ar'agO,  (Etienne,)  another  brother  of  the  astronomer,  b. 
1802,  well  known  in  France  as  a  popular /?ut//«^oni«^;  at  the 
time  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War  was  mayor  of  Paris,  an 
office  which  he  resigned  in  Nov.,  1870.     D.  1892. 

Ar'aso,  (Jean,)  another  of  the  brothers  A.,  b.  1789,  d. 
1836,  was  general  of  the  republican  army  in  Mexico,  and 
wrote  in  Spanish  a  history  of  Mexico. 

Ar'agOll,  once  a  kingdom,  then  a  prov.  in  the  N.-E. 
ef  Spain.  Greatest  I.  from  N.  to  S.,  190  m.;  w.  130;  area 
17,976  sq.  m.;  pop.  912,197.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Pyr- 
enees, separating  it  from  France ;  W.  by  Navarre  and  New 
and  Old  Castile;  S.  by  Valencia  and  part  of  New  Castile; 
and  E.  by  Catalonia  and  part  of  Valencia.  The  river  Ebro 
flows  through  the  middle  of  A.  The  prov.  is  naturally  divid- 
ed into  the  level  country  along  the  Ebro  and  the  N.  mountain- 
ous district  of  Upper  A.    The  central  plain  is  sterile,  poorly 


supplied  with  water,  and  intersected  by  deep  ravines.  A.  has 
frequently  been  the  arena  of  sanguinary  warfare.  It  early 
became  a  Roman  prov.,  and  on  the  fall  of  the  empire  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  West  Goths,  but  was  conquered  by  the 
Moors  in  the  beginning  of  the  8th  c.  The  rulers  of  A.,  after 
it  had  been  recovered  from  the  Moors  and  united  with  Catato- 
nia, (1137,)  became  powerful,  and  obtained  possession  of  the 
Balearic  Isles  in  1218,  of  Sicily  in  1282,  of  Sardinia  in  1826, 
and  of  Naples  in  1440.  By  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  with 
Isabella  of  Castile,  in  1469,  the  two  States  of  A  and  Castile 
were  united,  and  formed  the  foundation  of  the  great  Spanish 
monarchy. 

AxtLgo'nA,  a  town  of  Sicily  whose  only  object  of  interest 
is  the  old  castle  of  the  Princes  of  A.,  a  huge  building  in  the 
Renaissance  style,  which  has  fallen  much  into  decay ;  pop. 
18,620. 

Ar'agOllite,  carbonate  of  lime,  crystallizing  in  hexagona) 
prisms,  and  resembling  calcareous  spar  in  its  composition. 
Satin  spar  is  one  variety. 

Ara'g^na,  a  town  of  Venezuela,  cap.  of  the  State  of  Guz* 
man  Blanco,  1 75  m.  S.-E.  of  Caracas ;  pop.  6,253. 

Ara^^Uly^  ^  ^^^r  o^  Brazil,  rises  in  the  mountains  about 
lat  18**  10'  S.  and  long.  51°  30'  W.  It  flows  toward  the  N. 
After  a  course  of  about  1,000  m.  to  San  Joao  it  there  joins 
the  Tocantlns,  which  again,  after  a  N.  course  of  300  m.  more^ 
mingles  its  estuary  with  that  of  the  Amazon. 

Ar'al,  Lake,  or  Sea  of  Ar'al,  next  to  the  Caspian  Sea, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  plateau  of  Ust-TJrt,  is  the 
largest  lake  in  the  steppes  of  Asia.  It  lies  wholly  within  the  lim- 
its of  Rusman  Central  Asia,  1 50  m.  E.  of  the  Caspian.  Recently 
collected  references  made  to  it  in  Greek,  Lditin,  Arabic,  and 
Persian  writers  have  established  the  fact  that  the  area  it  now 
occupies  has  been  dry  land  twice  within  historical  times — the 
Jaxartes  and  the  Oxus  then  running  S.  of  the  Sea  of  A.  to 
the  Caspian.  This  was  the  case  during  the  Greco-Roman  pe- 
riod, and  again  during  the  18th  and  14th  c.  after  Christ  Its 
I.  is  262  m. ;  w.  184  m. ;  area  26,900  sq.  m. 

Aralia,  a  genus  of  plants,  the  type  of  the  natural  order 
Aralicusece.  This  order  is  dicotyledonous  or  exogenous,  and 
consists  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants  resembling 
the  UmbeUiferiB  both  in  their  general  habit  and  their  botan- 
ical characters,  but  differing  essentially  in  the  fruit,  which  is 
not  didymous,  or  formed  of  two  separable  carpels,  as  in  the 
Umbdlifera.  The  fruit  of  the  AreUiaeeeg  consists  of  several 
one-seeded  cells,  and  is  often  succulent  The  order  contains 
about  160  known  species,  natives  of  tropical,  temperate,  and 
cold  climates,  generally  possessing  stimulant  and  aromatic 
properties.  Poisonous  qualities  are  not  developed  as  in  the 
UmMU/era.  The  herbage  of  many  species  affords  good 
food  for  cattle,  and  some  are  used  for  human  food.  The 
genus  A.  contains  a  considerable  number  of  species — trees, 
shrubs,  and  plants.  It  has  a  succulent  fruit,  with  5  or  10 
cells,  crowned  with  the  styles.  A.  nudicaulis  is  a  native  of 
the  U.  S.  of  Am.,  a  species  of  humble  growth,  having  a  soli- 
tary radical  leaf  with  a  trifid  stalk  and  ovate  serrated  seg- 
ments ;  the  scape  is  shorter  than  the  leaf.  The  root  is  said 
to  be  equal  in  value  to  sarsaparilla  as  an  alterative  and  tonic. 

A^ram,  (Eugene,)  was  b.  in  1704  at  Ramsgill,  in  York- 
shire, Eng.  At  an  early  period  of  his  life  he  married,  and 
became  a  school-master,  first  in  Netherdale  and  afterward  at 
Knaresborough,  where  he  continued  to  reside  till  1 745.  In  the 
town  of  Knaresborough  lived  one  Daniel  Clarke,  a  shoemaker 
and  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  A.*8,  who  disappeared,  and 
no  trace  of  him  could  be  discovered.  In  1759  a  skeleton  was 
dug  up  near  Knaresborough  which  the  inhabitants  suspected 
to  be  that  of  Clarke,  for  they  had  now  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  unfortunate  man  had  met  with  foul  play,  especially 
as  A.*s  wife  had  on  several  occasions  made  strange  statements 
to  the  effect  that  her  husband  and  a  man  named  Houseman 
knew  more  of  darkens  disappearance  than  they  chose  to  admit. 
Houseman  was  now  confronted  with  a  bone  of  the  skeleton 
which  had  been  discovered.  He  very  emphatically  denied 
that  it  was  darkens.  People  naturally  wondered  how  he 
could  be  so  positive,  the  bones  of  skeletons  being,  to  the  un- 
educated eye,  so  similar  in  appearance.  They  became  con- 
vinced that  if  the  skeleton  was  not  darkens  Houseman  must 
know  where  the  latter  was.  At  last  he  confessed  that  he  had 
been  a  spectator  of  the  murder  of  Clarke  by  A.  and  one  Terry. 
He  named  the  place  where  the  body  had  been  hidden.  It  was 
searched,  the  buried  skeleton  was  dug  up,  and  A.  was  tried 
at  York  for  the  murder  of  Clarke  on  the  3d  of  Aug.,  1759. 
What  has  given  so  extraordinary  an  eclat  to  this  trial  is  the  fact 
that  A.  conducted  his  own  defense.  He  attacked  with  great 
acumen,  plausibility,  and  curious  erudition  the  doctrine  of 
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circumstantial  evidence;  but  to  no  efifect,  for  a  verdict  of 
guilty  was  returned,  and  he  was  condenmed  to  be  executed 
three  days  afterward,  (n  the  interval  he  confessed 
his  guilt  to  the  clergyman  who  attended  him.  While 
in  the  condemned  cell  he  wrote  a  defense  of  suicide, 
but  failed  in  a  practical  illustration  of  the  doctrine, 
which  he  forthwith  attempted. 

AranUB^a,  (from  Heb.  Aram^  signifying  the 
highland,  in  opposition  to  the  lowland  of  Canaan,) 
includes  the  whole  of  the  country  situated  to  the 
N.-E.  of  Palestine.  It  embraced  the  countries 
known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  various  names  of  Syria, 
Babylonia,  and  Mesopotamia.  The  Anunaio  Un- 
gaage,  a  branch  of  the  Semitic,  was  common  to 
the  whole  country,  and  was  divided  into  two  prin- 
cipal dialects — the  West  Aramaic  or  Syriac,  and  the 
East  Aranuuc,  or,  as  it  is  improperly  termed,  the 
Ohaldee.  The  former  was  that  spoken  almost  uni- 
versally in  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Christ.  Ever 
since  the  Babylonian  captivity  the  pure  Hebrew,  in 
which  the  whole  of  the  0.  T.,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
chapters  in  Daniel  and  Ezra,  had  been  written,  had  gradually 
given  place  to  the  Aramaic.  The  Aramaic  version  of  the 
Bible  was  that  used  in  Christ's  time,  who  quotes  from  it,  and 
not  from  the  original  Hebrew ;  as,  for  instance,  the  beginning 
of  the  22d  Psalm,  which  he  repeats  on  the  cross.  The  Tal- 
mud, especially  the  Babylonian,  has  a  large  admixture  of 
Aramaic  elements.     It  is  now  virtually  a  dead  tongue. 

Aran'da,  Count  de,  (Pkdro  Pablo  Abarca  de  Bolea,) 
b.  1718,  was  appointed  by  Charles  III.  embassador  to  the 
court  of  Augustus  III.,  King  of  Poland,  which  post  he  filled 
for  7  yrs.  After  his  return  he  was  appointed  Capt.-Gen.  of 
Valencia,  and  in  1766  recalled  to  Madrid  on  account  of  its 
disturbed  state,  and  the  presidency  of  the  Council  of  Castile 
was  bestowed  on  him.  A.  not  only  soon  restored  order  in  the 
capital,  but  limited  the  power  of  the  Inquisition,  procured  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  Spain,  and  carried  the  salutary 
terror  of  government  into  the  recesses  of  the  Sierra  Morena, 
then  infested  by  hordes  of  ferocious  banditti.  Like  many 
other  reformers,  he  was  not  able  fully  to  carry  out  his  liberal 
intentions.  In  1773  he  was  removed  from  his  high  position 
through  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  the  Dominican  monks 
especially,  and  sent  as  embassador  to  France ;  d.  1799. 

Aru\jaei^»  a  town  in  the  prov.  of  Kew  Castile,  Spain ;  pop. 
10,0(K).  it  was  the  Ara  Jovis  of  the  Romans,  (**  altar  of  Ju- 
piter,'*)  and  is  one  of  the  royal  residences.  It  is  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tagus,  80  m.  S.-S.-E.  of  Madrid.  On  account  of  its 
gardens  the  natives  call  it  **  the  metropolis  of  Flora.**  A.  is 
knoMm  historically  for  the  treaty  of  alliance  conclude.1  here 
between  France  and  Spain,  April  12,  1772,  and  as  the  scene 
of  the  abdication  of  Charles  IV.,  March  18,  1808. 

Aran'sas  Pass,  the  name  of  the  inlet  to  Corpus  Christi 
Bay,  Tex.  A  light-house '40  ft.  h.  is  on  a  low  island  inside 
the  Pass. 

Arany,  (Janos,)  next  to  Petofi  the  most  distinguished  of 
modem  Hungarian  poets,  b.  at  Nagy-Szalonta  in  1819.  When 
the  Kisfaludy  Society  of  Pesth  offered  a  prize  for  the  best 
humorous  poem  A.  sent  in  anonymously  his  Az  dvenett  Al- 
kotmdny^  (The  Lost  Constitution  of  the  Past.)  He  was  suc- 
cessful, and  soon  became  a  popular  favorite.  In  1848  ap- 
peared his  Murdny  (htroma^  (Conquest  of  Mur&ny ;)  d.  1882. 

Arap^ahoe  Indians,  of  Colo.,  who,  with  their  associates, 
the  Cheyennes,  number  8,363.     Often  spelled  Arrapahoe. 

Arapai'ma,  the  largest  known  fresh-water  fisftes  in  the 
world.  They  are  found  in  the  rivers  of  S.  Am.,  and  are  some- 
times taken  m  the  Rio  Negro  15  ft.  1.,  and  of  the  weight  of 
4  cwt.  They  are  taken  with  the  harpoon,  and  are  highly  es- 
teemed for  food,  both  fresh  and  salted.  In  the  salted  state 
they  have  begun  to  form  an  article  of  commerce,  and  are  eon- 
veyed  in  large  quantities  to  Para.  The  genus  A.  belongs  to 
the  family  of  Clupeaocidix^  a  family  of  malacopterous  fishes 
allied  to  the  Clupeidtie^  or  herring  family,  and  is  remarkable 
for  the  mosaic  work  of  strong,  bony,  compound  scales  with 
which  the  body  is  covered.     About  six  species  are  known. 

Ar'arat,  or  Pilot  Mountain,  a  hill  8,000  ft.  h.  in  Sur- 
rey Co.,  N.  C. 

Ar'arat,  the  ancient  name  of  the  fertile  pUiteau  through 
which  flows  the  river  Aras  or  Araxes.  It  occupies  the  cen- 
ter of  the  mountainous  region  of  Armenia,  belonging  partly 
to  Turkey  and  partly  to  Russia.  Notwithstanding  the  passage 
in  Gen.  viii,  4,  where  it  is  said  that  the  ark  rested  ^'  on  the 
mountains  of  A.,"  it  has  become  common  to  give  the  name  A. 
not  to  the  entire  range,  but  to  the  mountain  called  by  the 
Armenians  Massis  Leusar,  i.  e.,  *'  mountain  of  the  ark,"  known 


among  the  Turks  as  Aghri-Dagh,  "steep  mountain;"  and 
among  the  Persians  as  Koh-i-Nuh,  "  Noah's  mountain."    A. 


Ancient  Medal  Commemorating  the  Deluge. 

consists  of  two  peaks,  Great  A.,  17,260  ft.  h.,  and  Little  A., 
18,093  ft.  h.     On  its  top  is  a  rock  800  ft  h. 

A'ras,  the  anc.  Araxe%^  a  river  of  Armenia,  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  Bingol-Su  and  the  Kaleh-Su,  and  uniting  its 
waters  with  those  of  the  Kur  (anc,  Cyr%ui)  after  a  course  of 
about  500  m.  The  combined  stream  falls  into  the  Gulf  of 
Kizilgatch,  in  the  Caspian. 

Ara^tns  of  Sicyon,  a  distmguished  Greek  statesman,*  b. 
about  271  B.C.  A.  restored  the  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment to  Sicyon,  and  united  it  with  the  Achaian  Lei^e,  of 
which  he  was  appointed  general,  245  B.C.  This  office  was 
conferred  on  him  17  times.  His  great  object  was  to  unite 
the  Greek  states,  and  form  out  of  them  an  independent  na- 
tion ;  but  this  was  thwarted  by  their  mutual  jeaiousies.  A. 
was  a  brave  general,  a  skillful  tactician,  and  a  disinterested 
patriot ;  d.  bv  poison  administered  to  him  by  command  of 
PhiUp  m.  of  Macedon  213  B.C. 

Ara'tns,  an  eminent  Greek  poet  and  astronomer,  b.  at 
Soli,  or  Pompeiopolis,  in  Cilicia.  He  wrote  about  290  B.C.  a 
Greek  didactic  poem,  entitled  PhoemofMna^  founded  on  the 
astronomical  system  of  Eudoxos  of  Cnidos,  and  appended  to 
it  another  poem,  Diosemeiay  giving  rules  for  prognostication 
of  the  weather.  A  pure  style  and  correct  versification  mark 
both  poems,  which  were  translated  into  Latin  by  Cicero, 
Cesar  Germanicus,  and  Rufus  Festus  Avienus.  A.  was  a 
native  of  the  same  province  as  St.  Paul,  who  quotes  from 
him  in  his  speech  on  Mars'  Hill :  **  For  as  certain  of  your 
own  poets  have  said.  We  also  are  his  offspring;"  d.  218. 
The  Phcenomena  of  A.  contains  the  earliest  description  of  the 
Constellations  (q.  v.)  which  we  have,  substantially  as  they 
exist  at  the  present  day. 

Aranca^nia,  the  country  of  the  Araucos  or  Araucanian  In- 
dians, in  the  S.  of  Chili.  The  Chilian  prov.  of  Arauco,  lying  be- 
tween the  rivers  Bio-Bioand  Valdivia,  was  incorporated  in  1 852 ; 
but  the  Indians  occupy  a  large  territory  in  Arauco  and  the  more 
southerly  prov.  of  Valdivia,  and  still  maintain  their  independ- 
ence  of  the  Chilian  republic.  The  Araucanians  are  interesting 
as  furnishing  a  noteworthy  example  of  Indian  self-govern- 
ment in  the  presence  of  the  European  races.  Their  country 
is  divided  from  N.  to  S.  into  4  parallel  regions,  varying  from 
each  other,  with  tolerable  regularity,  in  soil  and  climate. 
These  are  the  coast  region,  the  plain  region,  the  region  of  the 
Lower  Andes,  and  the  region  of  the  Higher  Andes.  The 
productions  of  A.  are  similar  to  those  of  Chili.  The  pop. 
cannot  be  accurately  estimated  on  account  of  the  independ- 
ence  of  the  nation ;  but  the  most  recent  estimates  set  down 
the  aboriginal  pop.  93,566. 

Aranca^ria,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Conif- 
ercBf  or  pines,  consisting  of  lofty  trees,  natives  of  the  southern 
hemisphere,  and  distinguished  by  having  the  male  and  female 
flowers  on  separate  plants,  the  pollen  of  the  male  flowers  con- 
tained in  10-20  cases  pendent  from  the  apex  of  each  scale, 
the  female  flowers  two  under  each  scale,  each  having  one  ovule. 
The  species  are  all  evergreen,  the  leaves  broader  than  in  pines 
and  firs,  which,  however,  the  trees  resemble  in  their  general 
manner  of  growth.  A.  Imbrieata^  sometimes  called  the  Chili 
pine,  a  native  of  the  Andes  of  Chili,  forming  forests  on  their 
western  declivities,  attains  a  h.  of  150  ft.,  the  trunk  quite 
straight  and  free  from  knots.  The  bark  of  the  young  trees 
is  studded  with  leaves  from  the  base  upward,  even  until  12  or 
16  yrs.  of  age.  The  timber  is  heavy,  solid,  hard,  fibrous,  yel- 
lowish-white, and  beautifully  veined.  It  is  very  suitable  for 
masts  of  ships.  The  resin,  which  is  white,  has  a  smell  like 
fi-aukincense,  and  a  not  unpleasant  taste.     It  is  applied  as  a 
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plaster  to  contusions.  The  seed  is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  not 
unlilte  the  chestnut,  and  is  a  most  important  article  of  food 
to  the  Indians.  It  is  eaten  raw,  boiled,  or  roasted.  A  spirit- 
uous liquor  is  also  distilled  from  it. 

Arau'CO,  a  prov.  of  Chili,  area  4,248  sq.  ro.,  pop.  88,832. 
Timber  is  the  chief  export.    A.  is  the  chief  town. 

Aran^O  d'Aieve^do,  (Antonio,)  afterward  Count  da 
Barca,  b.  at  S&  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ponte  de  Lima,  in  Port- 
ugal, 1754.  In  1787  he  was  appointed  Portuguese  embas- 
sador to  The  Hague.  After  the  Peace  of  Amiens  A.  was  sent 
as  embassador  to  St.  Petersburg;  in  1808  he  was  recalled  to 
liisbon  to  assume  the  office  of  secretary  of  state;  and  in 
1806  he  obtained  the  highest  political  dignity  in  the  kingdom. 
The  royal  family,  which  Bonaparte  had  formerly  dethroned  in 
his  victorious  proclamation,  emigrated  to  Brazil.  A.  embarked 
also,  taking  with  him  a  complete  printing  apparatus,  his  miner- 
alogical  collection,  arranged  by  Werner,  and  all 
necessary  chemical  instruments.  During  the 
first  yrs.  of  his  residence  in  the  Xew  World  he 
devoted  himself  assiduously  to  scientific  and  lit- 
erary pursuits ;  founded  a  school  of  medicine  and 
chemistry,  introduced  the  cultivation  of  tea,  an 
improved  machine  for  sawing  wood,  and  a  sugar- 
alembic,  and  established  a  porcelain  manufac- 
tory; d.  1817. 

Aran^jo,  Porto-AIlegre  de,  (Manorl,) 
Brazilian  poet,  b.  1806;  appointed  consul  to 
Prussia  1859.  He  wrote  a  collection  of  poems 
called  "  Brazilianas."     D.  1879. 

Aravnlli,  a  mountain  range  of  Hindustan. 
The  N.-E.  extremity  of  the  range  sinks  into  com- 
paratively low  rocky  hills.  The  X.-W.  side  is 
very  bold  and  precipitous,  the  S.-E.  less  so. 
There  is  no  roaid  practicable  for  wheeled  car- 
riages across  this  range  for  a  distance  of  220  m. 

Ar^baces,  a  Median  general,  who  founded 
the  kingdom  of  Media  876  B.C.,  after  revolting 
against  Sardanapalus  and  capturing  Nineveh. 

Arbalest,  or  Cross-bow,  a  weapon  much 
in  use  during  the  feudal  times.     Its  recognized  position  among 
military  arms  may  be  dated  from  about  the  period  of  Richard  I. 


trivance,  called  a  "  moulinet,"  to  bend  it.  Sometimes  ordinary 
arrows  were  used  with  the  A.,  but  more  usually  arrows  of  a 
shorter  and  stouter  kind,  called  "  carrials  "  or  "  quarrels,"  were 
employed;  these  had  a  four-sided  pyramidal  form  of  head. 
Occasionally  stones  and  leaden  balls  were  shot  from  the  larger 
A.  The  arbalestiers,  or  cross-bowmen,  carried  a  quiver  with 
50  arrows  as  an  armament  in  some  of  the  battles  of  the  18th  c. 

Arbalesti^na,  m  the  military  system  of  the  Middle  Ages^ 
was  a  small  window  or  wicket  through  which  the  cross-bow- 
men shot  their  "  quarrels  "  or  arrows  at  an  enemy  besieging 
a  fortified  place. 

Arbela,  Er11)il,  or  Ar1i)il,  a  small  town  of  Assyria,  fa- 
mous as  having  given  name  to  the  battle  in  which  Alexander 
finally  defeated  Darius,  831  B.C.,  and  supposed  to  be  identical 
with  the  Betharbel  of  Hos.  x,  14.  The  caves  in  the  sides 
of  the  neighboring  mountain  have  been  noted  as  the  resort  of 


ArtMilest,  or  Cross-bow. 

The  smaller  varieties  of  A.  were  bent  by  pressing  the  hand  on 
a  small  steel  lever  called  the  "  goat^s  foot ; "  but  the  larger 
kinds  were  bent  by  pUcing  the  foot  in  a  loop  or  stirrup  at  the 


ArbalesUer  of  the  Bflddle  Ages. 

end  of  the  central  shaft  and  drawing  the  cord  upward  with 
the  hand.  At  a  later  period  the  bow  was  made  very  strong, 
often  of  steel ;  in  this  fonn  it  required  a  mechanical  con- 


Site  of  the  Caves  of  Arbela. 

robbers  ever  since  the  days  of  Herod,  who  sent  a  military  ex- 
pedition against  them. 

Arbitnt'tion,  an  adjudication  by  private  persons,  called 
arbitrators,  appointed  to  decide  a  matter  or  matters  in  con- 
troversy, either  by  written  or  oral  submission,  by  agree- 
ment of  the  disputants.  It  differs  from  a  reference;  a 
reference  is  made  by  the  order  of  a  court  of  law.  The  pro- 
ceeding generally  is  called  a  tubmiMum  to  A.  ;  the  parties 
appointed  to  decide  are  termed  arbitrators^  not  referees; 
and  their  adjudication  is  called  an  award.  This  mode  of  set- 
tling disputes  has  been  approved  by  the  Legislature  at  va- 
rious times,  and  there  are  statutes  regulating  the  proceeding. 
(See  N.  Y.  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  §  2,866,  et  teg.)  Inter- 
national A.  has  been  of  late  repeatedly  resorted  to  in  mat- 
ters of  debate  between  nations.  Thus,  as  between  the  U.  S. 
and  Great  Britain,  the  San  Juan  boundary  question  and 
the  "Alabama  Question "  (q.  v.)  were  so  arranged.  Diplo- 
matic conferences  belong  to  a  different  category.  Legal  Ar- 
bitration.— Infants  and  others  not  aui  juris  cuinot  submit 
controversies  to  A.  The  matters  that  may  be  determined  by 
an  arbitrator  are  all  personal  disputes  and  differences  which 
might  otherwise  be  made  the  subject  of  controversy  in  the 
courts  of  civil  jurisdiction,  except  matters  respecting  a  claim 
to  an  estate  in  real  property,  in  fee  or  for  life,  which  in  N.  T. 
cannot  be  submitted  to  A. ;  in  some  other  States  they  may  be. 
Thus,  breaches  of  contracts  generally,  breaches  of  promises 
of  marriage,  trespass,  assaults,  charges  of  slander,  differences 
respecting  partnership  transactions  or  the  purchase-price  of 
a  piece  of  personal  property,  all  may  be  referred  to  A.  Ques- 
tions relating  to  real  property  in  the  State  of  N.  Y.  cannot  be 
the  subject  of  A.  (See  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  §2,866, 
sub.  2.)  Differences  between  landlord  and  tenant,  where  no 
claim  of  title  is  interposed,  may  be.  Pure  questions  of  law 
may  also  be  referred  to  the  decision  of  an  arbitrator.  Actions 
at  law  and  suits  in  equity  may  also  be  settled  by  A. ;-  and  this 
kind  of  reference  may  be  made  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings, 
sometimes  even  after  the  verdict,  and  probably,  by  analogy, 
after  decree  in  equity.  Questions  relating  to  the  future  use  and 
enjoyment  of  property,  and  future  or  anticipated  differences 
between  parties,  may  likewise  be  so  submitted,  but  not  in  X.  Y. 
In  some  of  the  States,  however,  some  matters  depending  on 
points  strictly  technical  are  excluded  from  A.,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  arbitrators  often  are  not  learned  in  the  law.  A 
matter,  however,  clearly  illegal  cannot  be  made  the  subject  of 
a  valid  submission.     But  where  transactions  between  parties 
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have  been  brought  to  a  close  by  general  award,  apparently 
good,  the  courts  have  refused  to  re-open  them  on  a  sugges- 
tion that  some  legal  item  had  been  admitted  in  account.  It 
is  not  the  policy  of  law  to  refer  to  A.  felonies  and  other 
criminal  offenses  of  a  public  nature,  because  the  public  safety 
requires  them  to  be  punished,  and  for  this  purpose  they  can 
be  properly  tried  only  in  one  of  the  ordinary  courts  of  the 
country.  As  to  the  parties  who  may  make  a  reference  to  A., 
it  may  be  generally  stated  that  every  person  capable  of  mak- 
ing a  disposition  of  his  or  her  property,  or  release  of  rights, 
may  make  a  submission  to  an  award.  Partners  and  corpora- 
tions may  make  submission  to  A.  As  to  a  reference  to  A.  by 
act  of  counsel,  aside  from  client,  formerly  advocated  by  high 
English  authority,  the  feeling  of  the  bar  in  England  now  is 
that  it  is  unwise  to  refer  or  compromise  a  litigation  on  the 
independent  authority  of  counsel.  Disputes  may  be  referred 
to  A.  in  any  manner  that  expresses  the  arrangement  or  under- 
standing of  the  parties  to  be  bound  by  the  decision  of  the 
arbitrator,  and  for  this  purpose  no  formal  submission,  either 
verbal  or  written,  is  necessary ;  but  the  arrangement  roust  be 
such  as  manifestly  to  show  an  mtontion  to  have  the  differ- 
ence concluded  by  a  private  adjudication  in  the  nature  of  an 
award.  But  where  the  submission  is  in  writing  it  must  be 
executed  in  due  form.  A  testator,  however,  cannot  exclude 
his  will  from  litigation  by  a  proviso  that  all  differences  re- 
specting it  shall  be  referred  to  A.,  although  it  is  thought 
that  the  parties  benefited  by  the  will  might  themselves  so  re- 
fer. Generaiiy  speaking,  it  is  advantageous  to  make  ihe  A. 
in  such  a  form  as  that  the  award  may  be  made  a  rule  of 
court — that  is,  may  be  adopted  by  a  court  of  law  as  its  judg- 
ment on  the  matter  submitted,  a  proceeding  that  affords  an 
obvious  facility  in  enforcing  the  award.  The  arbitrator  ought 
to  be  a  person  who  stands  perfectly  indifferent  between  the 
disputants ;  but  there  are  no  other  particular  qualifications  for 
the  office,  and  the  choice  by  parties  of  the  person  who  they 
agree  shall  decide  between  them  is  perfectly  free.  Some 
legal  writers  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  not 
only  infants  and  married  women,  but  even  idiots  and  lunatics, 
can  be  arbitrators,  on  the  argument  that  every  person  is  at 
liberty  to  choose  whom  he  likes  best  for  his  private  judge, 
and  he  cannot  afterward  object  to  the  deficiencies  of  those 
whom  he  has  himself  selected.  But  this,  it  is  clear,  is  going 
too  far,  and  the  policy  of  the  law  would  certainly  be  inter- 
posed against  such  extreme  cases.  It  is  better  to  state  the 
rule  to  be  that,  on  the  condition  that  the  party  selected  is  of 
ordinary  intelligence,  the  choice  of  an  arbitrator  is  absolutely 
unfettered.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  the  case  of  a 
party  who,  by  office  or  position,  is  the  person  pointed  out  for 
the  duty  under  a  reference  made  by  statute.  In  matters  of 
complicated  accounts  mercantile  men  are  greatly  preferred. 
In  other  cases  it  is  usual  to  appoint  Uwyers,  who,  being  ac- 
customed to  judicial  investigations,  are  able  to  estimate  the 
evidence  properly,  to  confine  the  examination  strictly  to  the 
points  in  question,  and,  making  the  award,  to  avoid  those 
informalities  in  respect  to  which  it  might  afterward  be  set 
aside.  Both  time  and  expense  are  thus  saved  by  fixing  on  a 
professional  arbitrator.  It  has  been,  indeed,  wisely  remarked 
that  an  arbitrator  should  endeavor  to  arrive  at  his  conclusions 
upon  the  same  rules  and  principles  which  would  have  actu- 
ated the  court  for  which  he  is  substituted — a  rule  of  conduct 
that  obviously  points  to  the  expediency  of  a  lawyer  being 
the  referee.  But  an  arbitrator  is  not  bound  by  the  rules  of 
practice  prevailing  in  ordinary  courts  of  justice,  and  he  has 
been  held  justified  in  allowing  interest  on  both  sides  of  an  un- 
liquidated account,  although  such  was  against  the  practice  of 
the  Ck)urt  of  Chancery,  where  the  suit  which  was  referred 
had  been  commenced.  Mode  of  Prooednro. — The  proceed- 
ings before  an  arbitrator  are  regulated  according  to  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  case  submitted,  but  generally  it  is  advisa- 
ble to  conduct  them  according  to  the  forms  observed  in  courts 
of  law,  and  they  are  usually  so  conducted.  Each  of  the  parties 
furnishes  the  arbitrator  with  the  statement  of  his  case,  which 
is  done  by  giving  him  a  copy  of  the  briefs  on  each  side ;  and 
on  the  day  appointed  he  proceeds  to  hear  them  (either  in  per- 
son or  by  their  counsel  or  attorneys)  and  to  receive  the  evi- 
dence on  each  side,  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  a  judge  at 
an  ordinary  trial.  Having  so  heard  the  case,  the  arbitrator 
proceeds  to  make  his  award,  which  need  not  necessarily  be  in 
writing,  for  a  verbal  award  is  perfectly  valid ;  but  in  practice 
it  is  usual  for  the  arbitrator  to  make  a  written  award,  which 
he  delivers  to  the  successful  party.  The  unsuccessful  party  also 
gets  a  copy  of  the  award.  This  award  in  its  effect  operates  as  a 
final  and  conclusive  judgment  respecting  all  the  matter  sub- 
mitted, and  it  binds  the  rights  of  the  parties  for  all  time.     An 


award  may  be  set  aside  on  the  ground  of  corruption  and  fraud 
in  the  arbitrator,  and  for  any  material  irregularity  or  illegality 
appearing  on  the  face  of  the  proceedings,  such  as  is  beyond 
or  not  covered  by  the  submission.  But  the  tendency  of  the 
courts  is  to  favor  As.  and  maintain  awards,  unless  such  serious 
grounds  as  are  above  referred  to  can  be  substantiated. 
Where  there  are  two  arbitrators  the  submission  often  pro- 
vides that  in  the  case  of  their  differing  in  opinion  the  matter 
referred  shall  be  decided  by  a  third  person,  called  an  umpire, 
who  is  generally  appointed  under  a  power  to  that  effect  by 
the  arbitrators  themselves.  But  they  cannot  make  such  an 
appointment  unless  specially  authorized  so  to  do  by  the  terms 
of  the  submission.  This  umpire  re-hears  the  case,  and  for  this 
purpose  is  invested  with  the  same  powers  as  those  possessed  by 
the  arbitrators,  and  is  bound  by  the  same  rules.  It  remains 
to  be  stated  in  general  concerning  A.  that  from  the  nature  of 
the  case  there  can  be  no  appeal  on  the  merits  of  the  dispute 
submitted  to  any  public  tribunal  whatever.  In  N.  Y.  the  pro- 
ceeding to  vacate  an  award,  and  the  grounds  on  which  it  can 
be  made,  are  regulated  by  statute.  (See  the  Code,  g  2,874.) 
Intematioiial  Arbitration.->Re8ort  to  this  expedient  has 
long  been  agitated,  and  in  specific  instances  has  been  em- 
ployed.  Prominent  among  these  are:  (I)  77^  Alabama 
Cfainut. — In  1872  five  commissioners,  appointed  respectively 
by  the  King  of  Italy,  President  of  Switzerland,  Emperor  of 
Brazil,  President  of  the  U.  S.,  and  Queen  of  Great  Britain, 
awarded,  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  $15,500,000  to  the  U.  S. 
for  damages  to  commerce  done  by  Confederate  cruisers 
fitted  out  in  English  ports.  (2)  Tke  N.-  W.  Bofindary.—By 
decision  of  Emperor  William  I.  of  Germany,  in  1872,  the  dis- 
pute between  England  and  the  U.  S.  as  to  boundaries  in  the 
Strait  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca  was  settled  in  favor  of  the  U.  S. 
(3)  7%*  P%Jifieric9  Dispute. — In  1877  a  commission  decided 
against  the  U.  S.  in  regai*d  to  fishing  in  Canadian  waters,  and 
awarded  $5,600,000  to  Great  Britain.  (4)  7%^  Beiinff  Sea  Seal 
FvJieries  Dvtp^Ue. — A  tribunal  of  arbitration,  at  Paris,  1898, 
decided  the  above  controversy  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
U.  S.,  regulating  the  season  and  methods  for  seal  fishing,  and  de- 
claring Bering  Sea  to  be  includedinthe  phrase^Pacific  Ocean." 
(6)  Vetiezttelan  Boundary. — Treaty  between  U.  S.  and  Great 
Britain  relative  to  settlement  of  the  boundary  dispute  between 
Great  Britain  and  Venezuela  in  Jan.,  1897,  was  followed  by  a 
treaty  between  these  countries  to  submit  to  arbitration,  brought 
about  by  the  U.  S.  (6)  General  Arbitration. — Treaty  provid- 
ing for  arbitration  of  all  disputes  not  involving  national  honor 
was  signed  by  representatives  of  the  U.  S.  and  Great  Britain 
in  Jan.,  1897,  but  was  rejected  by  the  U.  S.  Senate  May  6. 

Ar^bois,  a  Fr.  town  in  the  Dept.  of  Jura ;  has  Roman  an- 
tiquities, and  is  celebrated  for  its  wine  ;  pop.  6,895. 

Arbol-a-brea,  the  resin  of  Canarium  cUbum^  an  aroyrid- 
aceous  tree  found  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Arbores^cent,  (Lat.  arbor,  "  a  tree,")  a  term  applied  to 
plants  to  signify  that  they  possess,  either  altogether  or  in 
some  measure,  the  character  of  trees. 

ArboricnlVlire,  a  term  literally  signifying  the  cultivation 
of  trees,  but  in  use  generally  restricted  to  the  planting  and 
management  of  timber  trees,  or  employed  as  exclusive  at 
least  of  the  cultivation  of  fruit-trees,  which  is  a  branch  of 
horticulture  or  gardening.  The  ancients  practiced  A.  to  some 
extent,  but  chiefiy  with  the  view  of  beautifying  their  villas, 
or  of  forming  public  walks  in  the  vicinity  of  cities.  It  is  only 
for  similar  purposes,  and  on  a  very  limited  scale,  that  A.  is 
yet  anywhere  practiced  in  Am.  The  planting  of  timber-trees 
for  economical  purposes,  or  with  a  view  to  profit,  is  unneces- 
sary while  natural  forests  are  abundant,  and  can  scarcely  be 
referred,  even  in  Europe,  to  an  earlier  period  than  the  be^n- 
ning  of  the  16th  c,  nor  did  it  become  at  all  general  till  a 
much  later  date.  The  early  forest  laws  of  England,  as  of 
other  feudal  countries,  had  reference  chiefly  to  game,  for  the 
sake  of  which  it  was  that  large  tracts  were  depopulated  and 
converted  into  forests  by  the  first  Norman  kings.  Plantations 
for  timber  and  fuel  were,  however,  certainly  mau  in  England 
in  the  16th  c,  and  the  importance  of  the  subject  was  urged 
on  public  attention  by  authors  of  that  period.  In  the  17th 
c.  the  greatly  increased  demand  for  oak,  for  the  building 
both  of  ships  and  of  houses,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  A.,  which 
attracted  more  than  ever  before  the  attention  both  of  the 
government  and  of  the  great  landowners.  It  was  in  this  c 
that  nurseries  for  forest  trees  were  firet  esteblished.  It  was 
not  until  the  beginning  of  the  18th  c.  that  the  first  extensive 
plantations  were  made  in  Scotland,  nor  until  toward  the  end 
of  that  c.  that  A.  became  general  in  that  country  or  in  Ire- 
land. The  A.  of  France,  Germany,  and  other  parts  of  Europe 
to  this  day  consists  in  a  great  measure  of  the  management  of 
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natural  foreflts  and  in  the  more  eastern  parts  of  the  continent 
this  is  almost  exclusively  the  case.  Without  a  careful  man- 
agement of  the  natural  forests  many  districts  of  France  and 
(^rmany  would  soon  be  destitute  of  fuel ;  by  means  of  it  an 
increased  supply  of  valuable  timber  is  also  obtained,  and 
extensive  domains  belonging  to  the  State,  or  to  private  pro- 
prietors, are  rendered  much  more  productive.  It  is  in  Ger- 
many that  the  management  of  the  forests  has  received  the 
greatest  attention,  and  has  been  most  systematically  and  sci- 
entifically conducted.  In  the  U.  S.  the  rapid  consumption  of 
the  immense  forests  which  once  clothed  the  country  has 
compelled  some  attention  to  A.,  and  in  several  of  the  States 
Forestry  Commissions  have  control  of  the  State  lands.  To 
encourage  tree-planting  there  is  a  national  Arbor  Day,  very 
generally  observed. 

Arlxur  Vi^ta,  {7%ujay)  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Cwdfenxy  allied  to  the  cypress,  and  consisting  of  ever- 
green trees  and  shrubs  with  compressed  or  flattened  branch- 
lets,  smidl,  scale-like,  imbricated  leaves,  and  monoecious 
flowers,  which  have  four-celled  anthers,  and  the  scales  of  the 
strobiles  (or  cones)  with  two  upright  ovules.  The  common 
A.  y.  (T,  occiderUalM)  is  a  native  of  N.  Am.  It  is  a  tree  of 
40  to  50  ft  h. ;  its  branches  are  horizontally  expanded,  and 
the  strobiles  (cones)  small  and  obovate.  The  young  leafy 
twigs  have  a  balsamic  smell,  and  both  they  and  the  wood 
were  formerly  in  great  repute  as  a  medicine ;  the  oil  obtained 
by  distillation  from  the  twigs,  which  has  a  pungent  and  cam- 
phor-like taste,  has  been  recently  recommended  as  a  vermi- 
fuge. The  wood  of  the  stem  is  reddish,  soft,  and  very 
light,  but  compact,  tough,  and  durable,  bearing  exposure  to 
the  weather  remarkably  well. 

Arlxur  Vi'ta,  (lit.  **  the  tree  of  life,")  the  name  given  to 
the  thick  mass  of  white  substance  found  in  either  cavity  of 
the  cerebellum,  which,  when  cut  parallel  to  the  median  une, 
has  a  tree-like  appearance. 

Arliroath,  Aberbrotli'wick;  or  Aberbroih^ock,  a 
sea-port  town  in  the  E.  of  Forfarshire,  Scotland.  Here  King 
William  the  Lion  founded  a  Tyronensian  abbey  in  honor  of 
Thomas  k  Becket  in  1179.  The  king  was  interred  in  it  in 
1214.  In  the  abbey  Bruce  and  the  Scottish  nobles  met  in 
1 820  to  remst  the  claims  of  Edward  II.  to  Scotland.  Cardinal 
Beaton  was  the  last  of  its  abbots.  Next  to  Holyrood  the 
abbey  was  the  most  richly  endowed  monastery  in  Scotland. 
It  was  destroyed  by  the  reformers  in  1560.  Its  ruins — which 
are  cruciform,  270  by  1 60  ft — are  very  picturesque,  presenting 
lofty  towers,  fine  Gothic  windows,  etc. ;  pop.  of  town  22,960. 

Arlmthliot,  (Albxandbr,)  British  poet  and  divine,  Prin- 
cipal of  Aberdeen  University  1569;  b.  1588,  d.  1588. 

Ar^uthnot,  (John,)  a  distinguished  British  writer  and 
physician,  the  contemporary  and  friend  of  Pope  and  Swift, 
b.  at  Arbuthnot,  Kincardineshire,  Scotland,  in  the  yr.  1675. 
Accident  called  him  into  attendance  on  Prince  George  of 
Denmark,  who  thenceforth  patronized  him.  In  1709  he  was 
appointed  physician  to  the  queen,  and  in  1710  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Coll.  of  Physicians;  d.  1785. 

Arlmtine,  a  principle  found  in  the  red  bear-berry,  espe- 
cially the  leaves,  Arctoataphylos  uva  urn, 

Arlmtns,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Ericea^ 
containing  a  number  of  species,  small  trees  and  shrubs,  the 
greater  part  of  which  are  American,  Epigcia  Rspens. 

Arc,  (Ltat.  OTCTM,  "  a  bow,")  is  any  part  of  a  curved  line. 
The  line  joining  the  ends  of  an  A.  is  its  chord,  which  is  always 
less  than  the  A.  itself.  As.  of  circles  are  similar  when  they 
subtend  equal  angles  at  the  centers  of  their  respective  circles, 
and  if  similar  As.  belong  to  equal  circles  the  As.  are  equal. 

Ar'ca.  or  Ark-Bheu,  a  genus  of  bivalve  shells  and  lam- 
elli-branchiate  moUusks,  the  type  of  a  family  called  Arcada^ 
or  Arcaceee.  In  the  true  As.  the  hinge  is  straight  and  occu- 
pies what  at  first  seems  the  whole  1.  of  the  shell,  but  is  in 
reality  its  whole  w.,  the  w.  being  greater  than  the  1. 

Arcade^  (Fr.,)  a  row  of  arches  supported  by  columns, 
either  having  an  open  space  of 
greater  or  less  w.  behind  them, 
or  attached  to  the  wall.  The  A. 
is  Gothic  corresponds  to  the  col- 
onnade in  classical  architecture, 
the  difference  between  them  be- 
ing that,  whereas  the  pillars  in 
the  colonnade  support  straight 
architraves,  those  in  the  A.  sup. 
port  arches.  The  term  A.  is 
sometimes  applied  to  the  row  of 
piers,  or  columns  and  arches,  by  which  the  aisles  are  divided 
from  the  nave  of  a  church,  or  by  which  cloisters  are  inclosed ; 
11 
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but  it  is  more  generally  confined  to  those  series  of  smaller  arches 
which  are  employed  simply  for  purposes  of  ornamentation. 

Arcadelt,  or  Arkadelt,  (Jacob,)  Dutch  composer,  b. 
1490  (?) ;  pupil  of  Joaquin  de  Pres ;  singing  master  of  St  Pe- 
ter's, Rome,  1539;  d.  Paris  1575  (?).  Left  5  books  of  madri- 
gals,  several  masses,  motets,  etc.,  and  was  one  of  the  naost 
popular  composers  of  his  time. 

Arca^dia,  the  middle  and  highest  part  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus,  Greece,  derived  its  name  from  Areas,  the  son  of  Cal- 
listo.  The  loftiest  peak  in  A.,  the  loftiest  also  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, is  Mount  Cyllene,  in  the  N.-E.,  778  ft  The  chief 
river  was  the  Alpheius.  Originally  A.  was  named  Pelasgia, 
after  its  first  inhabitants,  the  Pelasgi.  The  inhabitants  re- 
mained long  in  a  state  of  barbarism.  After  civilization  had 
advanced  they  were  sometimes  engaged  as  mercenary  soldiers; 
pop.  148,285. 

Arca'ding,  first  Emperor  of  the  East,  (896-408  A.D.,} 
b.  in  Spain  888  A.D.  His  dominion  extended  from  the  Adri- 
atic  Sea  to  the  river  Tigris,  and  from  Scythia  to  Ethiopia; 
but  the  real  rulers  were  the  Gaul  Rufinus  and  the  eunuch 
Eutropius.  Afterward  Eudoxia,  the  wife  of  the  emperor,  as- 
sumed the  supremacy.  One  r^Iy  great  man  adorned  this 
period,  Chiysostom,  who  was  persecuted  by  Eudoxia.  A.  d. 
408  A.D. 

Arca^ni  Discipli'na,  the  subject  of  an  animated  con- 
troversy between  R.  C.  and  Protestant  theologians  concern- 
ing the  secrecy  observed  by  the  early  Church  as  to  certain 
doctrines. 

Ar'ce,  anc.  Arx^  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  prov.  of  Caseita ; 
pop.  of  commune  5,467. 

Ar'oe,  (Manuel  Josi,)  a  famous  general  who  was  chosen 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Cent  Am.  1824.  He  favored 
the  clerical  party  and  was  expelled  for  political  reasons  1829. 

Arcesila^ni,  a  Greek  philosopher,  founder  of  the  New 
Academy,  b.  at  Pitane,  in  i£olia,  Asia  Minor,  816  B.C.  After 
the  death  of  Grantor  A.  became  the  chief  master  of  the  Aca- 
demic party,  or  those  who  held  to  the  doctrine  of  Plato;  but 
he  introduced  so  many  changes  that  its  philosophic  character 
was  completely  changed.  His  great  rivals  were  the  Stoics, 
whose  'opinions  he  attacked,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
attamed  any  certainty  in  his  own  convictions.  He  was  ac- 
cused by  his  enemies  of  the  grossest  profligacy ;  d.  241  B.C. 

Arc&,  (JossPH,)  b.  1826,  a  noted  Eng.  agitator  and  re- 
former; Pres.  of  the  English  Laborers*  Agricultural  Union; 
advocate  of  total  abstinence ;  visited  Canadu  and  the  U.  S.  in 
the  interest  of  English  working-men  in  1878. 

Arch,  an  arrangement  of  bricks,  stones,  or  other  materials 
over  an  open  space,  by  which  they  are  made,  not  only  to  support 
each  other  by  mutual  press- 
ure, but  to  sustain  a  super- 
incumbent weight  We  have 
the  excellent  authority  of 
Sir  G.  Wilkinson  for  stating 
that  the  A.  was  known  to, 
and  used  by,  the  ancient 
Egyptians;  and  that  the 
Assyrians  were  acquainted 
with  its  principles  is  placed 

beyond  doubt  by  the  arched  ^'  •naua.a.coiuiiiM.  \g 
gateways  so  frequently  represented  in  their  bass-reliefs.  The 
A.  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  Greeks, 
a  supposition  which  becomes  very  improbable  if  we  hold  it  to 
be  proved  that  it  was  used  by  nations  with  whose  works  they 
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Btndirtat  Arbh.  Inverted  Arches. 

must  have  been  familiar.  But  that  the  Greeks  did  not  em. 
ploy  it  generally  in  their  architectural  structures  is  certain, 
and  as  it  is  not  less  certain  that  the  Romans  did,  it  is  to  the 
latter  people  that  the  nations  of  modem  Europe  are  indebted 
for  their  acquaintance  with  its  great  utility.  The  introduc* 
tion  of  the  A.  by  the  Romans  gradually  effected  a  completo 
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revolution  in  the  architectural  forms  which  they  borrowed 
from  the  Greeks.  The  predominance  of  horizontal  lines  gave 
way  by  degrees,  till,  as  the  Romanesque  passed  into  the  Gothic 
style,  it  was  superseded  by  the  segments  of  a  circle,  placed 
generally  more  or  less  in  a  perpendicular  direction.  In  its 
earliest  application  by  the  Romans  the  A.  did  not  spring  from 
the  entablature  of  the  columns,  but  was  generally  placed  be- 
hind them,  and  rested  upon  separate  impc^ts.  Subsequently 
the  A.  assumed  the  position  which  it  has  since  retained  above 
the  columns,  sometimes  having  an  entablature  interposed, 
and  sometimes  rising  directly  from  the  capital  of  the  column 
or  pier,  as  in  the  Romanesque.  Of  the  A.  itself  the  following 
variations  of  form  may  be  enumerated :  The  semicircle,  the 
segment,  the  ellipse — which  were  the  only  forms  employied  by 
the  ancients,  and  which  alone  were  known  in  mediaeval  archi- 
tecture up  to  the  time  at  which  the  pointed  A.  was  introduced 
— ^the  foil,  the  stilted,  and  the  horseshoe.  See  Architecture. 
Arch,  Trinmphal,  a  structure  erected  in  a  conspicuous 
and  suitable  position  in  honor  of  a  victorious  general.  The 
original  T.  A.  was  the  Porta  Triumphalis  at  Rome.   Under  the 


Arcli  of  Titus. 

emperors  these  structures  became  numerous  and  magnificent, 
and  were  decorated  with  bass-reliefs  and  inscriptions.  Three 
of  what  were  properly  T.  As.  still  remain  in  Rome,  those, 
namely,  of  Titus,  Septimus  Severus,  and  Constantine.  The 
Arch  of  Titus,  erected  after  his  death  by  **  the  Senate  and  peo- 
ple of  Rome,**  to  commemorate  his  conquest  of  Judea,  is  of 
especial  interest  because  of  its  historic  bass-reliefs.    These 
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represent  the  golden  candlestick  and  other  sacred  utensils  of 
the  Jewish  temple,  as  they  were  carried  by  their  captors  in 
triumph  into  Rome. 

ArchflBorog^,  the  name  now  generally  given  to  the  study 
formerly  known  as  that  of  "  antiquities.''  The  term  is  well 
understood,  although  its  meaning  is  not  definitely  fixed.  In  its 
wid«it  sense  it  includes  the  knowledge  of  the  origin,  language, 
religion,  laws,  institutions,  literature,  science,  arts,  manners, 
customs— every  thing,  in  a  word,  that  can  be  learned  of  the 
ancient  life  and  being  of  a  people.  When  so  used  it  com- 
prehends more  or  less  of  several  branches  of  knowledge  rec- 
ognized as  distinct  or  independent  pursuits,  such,  for  example, 
as  Ethnology,  Philology,  History,  Chronology,  Biography, 
Mythology,  Numismatics.  In  its  narrower,  but  perhaps  more 
popular,  signification  A.  is  understood  to  mean  the  discovery, 
preservation,  collection,  arrangement,  authentication,  publica- 
tion, description,  interpretation,  or  elucidation  of  the  mate- 


rials from  which  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  condition  of  a 
country  is  to  be  attained.  These  materials  will  be  found  to 
divide  themselves  into  three  great  cUsses:  (1)  written,  (2) 
monumental,  and  (8)  traditional.  What  may  be  called  written 
A.  may  be  again  subdivided  into  Paleography  (q.  v.)  or 
Diplomatics,  (q.  v.,)  that  is,  the  science  of  ancient  writings ; 
and  Bibliography,  (q.  v.,)  or  the  knowledge  of  printed  books. 
Monumental  A.  admits  of  almost  endless  subdivisions  accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  the  remains  to  be  studied,  which  may 
be  works  of  art,  such  as  buildings,  sculptures,  paintings,  en- 
gravings, inscriptions,  coins,  medals,  seals,  armorial  bearings, 
tapestry,  furniture,  plate,  jewels,  enamels,  glass,  porcelain, 
pottery ;  works  of  engineering,  such  as  roads,  canals,  mines, 
piers,  camps,  forts,  walls ;  works  of  unskilled  labor,  such  as 
pillars  of  unhewn  stone,  caves,  dikes,  ditches,  mounds  of 
earth  or  stone ;  articles  of  dress,  armor,  or  personal  orna- 
ment ;  tools,  weapons,  implements,  utensils,  machines,  appli- 
ances for  locomotion,  such  as  canoes,  boats,  ships,  carriages ; 
modes  of  sepulture,  such  as  mummies,  sarcophagi,  urns,  cata- 
combs, graves ;  vestiges  of  man  and  animals,  such  as  skulls, 
bones,  and  skins.  Traditional  A.  includes  as  well  the  unwrit- 
ten language  and  oral  literature  of  a  people,  their  dialects, 
legends,  tales,  proverbs,  rhymes,  songs,  and  ballads,  as  those 
sports,  customs,  ceremonies,  rites,  anid  superstitions  now  be- 
ginning to  be  known  by  the  name  of  **  folk-lore,"  and  formerly 


1.  Flint  knife ;  1  Bonecomb.S.  Granite  wcdire  or  ax .  4  Stone  ax:6.  FUnI 
flake  knife ;  C  Ax  of  deer  bom ;  7, 8.  Laooee  or  spear-bead*  of  fllnC 

called  **  popular  antiquities.**  The  study  of  A.  in  modern 
times  may  be  held  to  date  from  the  revival  of  letters.  It  was 
long  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  antiquities  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  About  the  middle  of  the  16th  c. 
Mediaeval  A.,  or  the  antiquities  of  the  Dark  and  Middle 
Ages,  began  to  be  cultivated.  Egyptian  A.,  or  Egyptology, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  made  comparatively  little  prog- 
ress until  the  discovery  of  the  Rclsetta  Stone,  contain- 
ing a  bilingual  and  triliteral  inscription,  which  enabled 
Young,  In  1819,  and  Champollion  in  1821,  to  find  the 
key  to  the  hieroglyphics.  The  more  recent  discoveries  of 
Botta,  Layard,  Raw'linson,  George  Smith,  and  others  have  al- 
ready advanced  Assyrian  A.  to  a  point  beyond  all  expectation. 
Indian  A.  has  been  successfully  prosecuted,  especially  during 
the  last  40  yrs.,  chiefly  by  officers  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany.  Something  has  also  been  done  by  them  and  others  for 
Chinese  A.  In  the  U.  S.  much  study  has  been  given  to  the 
remains  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  N.  Am.  In  addition 
to  the  facts  cited  in  the  articles  on  Indians,  American  ;  Mound 
Builders,  and  Mayas,  (q.  v.,)  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  notice  hero 
certain  geographical  areas  noteworthy  in  respect  of  their  ar. 
cheologlcal  remains.  It  may  be  said  in  advance  that  most  of  the 
more  modem  authorities  reject  the  theory  that  the  interesting 
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AROHiEOLOGY.— REMAINS  OF  THE  STONE  AND  THE  BRONZE  PERIODa 

[The  relative  proporUon  to  the  true  eite  ie  given  under  each  flgure.} 
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earthworks  and  other  remains  of  remote  antiquity  in  Am.  are 
to  be  ascribed  to  a  race  of  **  mound-builders  "  distinct  from 
the  present  stock  of  Indians.    The  fact  that  the  semi-civilized 


peoples  of  Ariz,  and  N.  M.  have  plainly  and  unmistakably  the 
same  general  characters  as  the  other  aboriginal  races  seems 
decisive  on  this  point.    The  works  of  the  ** mound-builders^ 
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are  chiefly  found  in  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleys ;  but  ex- 
amples are  to  be  met  with  at  least  as  far  N.  as  Winnipeg.  Those 
of  Wis.  are  frequently  built  upon  a  ground- 
plan  evidently  designed  to  imitate  the  form 
of  some  animal,  as  the  tortoise,  serpent, 
bear,  or  even  man.  Farther  S.  they  are 
occasionally  pyramidal  or  coaieal,  and  some 
of  them  truncated.  They  are  usually  of 
earth,  or  of  earth  and  stone.  Many  are 
clearly  sepulchral,  others  apparently  de- 
signed  for  sacrificial  or  other  religious  pur- 
poses, and  a  few  seem  like  fortifications. 
Not  infrequently  the  mounds  proper  are 
inclosed  by  square,  circular,  or  polygonal 
earthworks,  often  very  regular  in  outline. 
The  sepulchral  mounds  contain  human  re- 
mains, as  well  as  weapons  and  utensils  of 
stone,  bone,  or  native  copper.  The  style 
of  an  here  observed  is,  for  the  most  part,  <ietniieiHy  that 
of  the  existing  N.  Amer.  tribes.  The  similarity  of  certaiu 
images  found  in  Ark.  to  the  well-known  figuru.H  of  BiulUlm  1^ 
to  be  attributed  to  accidental  resemblance.  Ii\  i  e  i  any  i  us^t  anvw 
the  mounds  are  overgrown  with  large  and  dtnise  trtn??,  uml 
there  is  no  doubt  that  in  many  cases  the  tumuli  are  of  ^reni 
age ;  but  again,  there  are  mounds  wiiich,  acciiTiliiig  to  tht?  tm- 
ditions  of  settlers,  were  built  within  the  histi>rio  jieritwi ;  rihI 
to  some  of  these  a  fixed  date  is  assigned  id  local  ^ruuib. 
The  now  unpeopled  cliff-dwellings  of  the  Ariz.  cailoLi?^  FDcaLI 
the  similarly  situated  prehistoric  houses  of  the  Baleftrit' 
Islands  and  the  cliff-towns  of  the  island  of  Theni  (S^Atiturini) 
in  the  iEgean,  which  last  are  still  inhabited,  fks  were  tht  L^lifT- 
dwellings  when  first  known  to  the  Spanish  ex  pi  orerii.  Mlieii 
the  Spaniards  conquered  Cent.  Am.  they  foutid  oifloti  towns. 
with  many  inhabitants.  Certain  loftily  built  riii.'^-ttiwn!!i  {]\ke. 
Acoma,  m  N.  M.)  are  entirely  paralleled  by  ¥wh  pliu^e^  ha 
Albinnen,  in  Switzerland,  which  is  only  aocc^^htbl^  by  m^jiiiti 
of  a  succession  of  wooden  ladders.  There  is,  hijwc!v(;r,  re4i^i>u 
to  assign  to  many  ruined  N.  Amer.  towns  a  very  Ijtgh  atitii^ui^ 
ty,  since  the  irrigation  works  which  sometimes  tii-o  fDuiid  n^jir 
them  could  not  have  been  available  or  useful  extepi  in  tiiue^ 
when  the  climatic  conditions  were  very  differem  frorii  tii  hut 
we  observe  at  present  in  those  arid  regions.  The  A.  of  Ci'iit. 
and  8.  Am.,  as  it  attracted  much  attention  earlji^r,  ^  it!s  mmt 
stately  and  instructive  monuments  have  much  bettof  rowanlud 
such  investigations  as  those  of  Lord  Kingsbii rough,  I^te-^^rs. 
Stephens  and  Catherwood,  and  others,  i'he  mu\y  of  A.  hH>^ 
been  largely  promoted  by  the  publication,  at  ilie  exf>etist'  uf 
the  State,  in  various  countries,  of  the  national  (.'hmniLk-t', 
charters,  and  records ;  by  societies  and  clubs  tiHitiibutJn^  to 
the  same  end,  or  printing  essays  on  questions  of  A. ;  and  by 
the  establishment  by  the  State,  by  association ;=,  ur  hy  indi- 
viduals of  museums  for  the  collection  and  cU^^iticiitioD  of 
antiquities.  In  England  a  society  for  promoting  tiie  study 
of  antiquity  was  founded  in  1572.  The  irrational  j*  itloiisy  ui 
the  government  dissolved  it  in  1604.  It  was  n.vlvtd  in  17U7, 
enlarged  in  1717,  and  incorporated  by  royal  charter  in  17A1, 
under  the  name  of  the  **  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London." 
An  attempt  to  institute  a  similar  society  in  Scotland  was  made 
about  1700  by  "some  honorable  knowing  gentlemen."  But 
it  was  not  until  1780  that  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scot- 
land was  incorporated  by  royal  charter.  The  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  for  promoting  *'  the  study  of  science,  polite  litera- 
ture, and  antiquities,"  was  chartered  in  1786.  The  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland  and  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
have  good  museums  of  national  antiquities.  The  British 
Museum  in  London,  (established  1753,)  besides  a  great  collec- 
tion of  early  MSS.  and  printed  books,  has  galleries  of 
Assyrian,  Egyptian,  Etruscan,  Greek,  Roman,  British,  and  me- 
diaeval antiquities.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  collections 
of  antiquities  on  the  Continent  is  that  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  the  North,  at  Copenhagen,  arranged  so  as  to 
illustrate  a  favorite  theory  of  the  Scandinavian  archaeologists 
— that  the  primitive  antiquities  of  most  European  countries 
may  be  assigned  to  three  successive  ages  or  periods  of  stone, 
bronze,  and  iron  with  as  much  certainty  and  precision  as  the 
comparative  antiquity  of  geological  strata,  or  periods  of  the 
world^B  creation,  may  be  determined  by  the  fossils  which 
they  are  found  to  contain.  The  museums  of  the  Louvre  and 
the  Hotel  de  Cluny,  in  Paris,  contain  fine  collections  of  As- 
syrian, Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman  anti({uitie8,  and  an  un- 
rivaled collection  of  mediaeval  antiquities.  The  Royal  Mu- 
seum at  Naples  has  gathered  together  the  statues,  paintings, 
vases,  household  utensils,  and  other  objects  recovered  during 
the  last  100  yrs.  from  the  ruins  of  Uerculaneum  and  Pompeii. 


ArchflBOp'teryx,  a  fossil  bird  of  the  Jurassic  period,  con- 
sidered a  connecting  link  between  birds  and  reptiles,  found 


Hestoration  of  Archseopteryx.   By  B.  W.  Sbufeldt. 

in  the  limestones  of  Bavaria.  It  was  about  the  size  of  a  crow^ 
with  a  tail  8  or  9  in.  in  I.,  composed,  unlike  those  of  other 
birds,  of  numerous  vertebrae,  with  the  feathers  arranged  in 
pairs  nearly  corresponding  to  each  vertebra.  The  jaw-bone» 
were  long,  containing  teeth ;  the  head,  chest,  and  fore-limb» 
were  reptilian,  while  the  pelvis  and  the  hind  extremities  weie 
like  those  of  a  bird  of  prey. 

Archaic^,  Loch,  a  beautiful  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the  countjr 
of  Inverness,  17  m.  in  1.,  1  m.  in  w. 

Archan^gel,  a  term  which  occurs  in  the  N.  T.,  and  which^ 
according  to  some,  is  there  a  title  of  our  Saviour,  but  accord- 
ing to  others  designates  an  angel  superior  in  power  and  glory- 
to  the  other  angels.  We  nowhere  read  in  the  Holy  Scriptures 
of  As.,  although  the  plural  is  popularly  as  much  used  as  the 
singular.  The  notion  of  an  angelic  hierarchy  certainly  prevailed 
among  the  Jews,  the  highest  place  being  assigned  to  Mich- 
ael; and  the  same  notion  has  extensively  prevailed  in  the- 
Christian  Church.    See  Angels. 

Archan'gel,  the  chief  city  in  the  Russian  Dept  of  A., 
is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  contains  19,936  inhabitants. 
Its  name  is  taken  from  the  monastery  of  St  Michael.  A.  i» 
the  chief  commercial  city  for  the  N.  of  Russia  and  Siberia. 
The  finest  edifices  are  the  bazar,  or  mart,  and  the  marine  hos- 
pital. A.  has  an  ecclesiastical  college  with  9  professors,  schools* 
for  engineering  and  navigation,  etc. — The  Russian  prov.  of  A. 
has  an  area  of  881,506  sq.  m.,  and  a  pop.  of  854,441. 
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Archaa'gel,  New,  Mineral  Spring  of^  about  20  m. 
to  the  N.  of  New  Archangel,  Sitka  Island,  on  the  N.-W.  coast 
of  N.  Am.,  are  thermal  sulphuroas  waters,  the  temperature  of 
one  of  which  is  upward  of  158''  Fahr.  They  are  much  cele- 
brated, according  to  Sir  Oeorge  Simpson. 

ArchbiBh^op  (6r.  arch,  **  chief  ,^^  and  epiiteopon,  *'  over- 
seer ")  is  the  title  given  to  a  metropolitan  bishop  who  superin- 
tends the  conduct  of  the  suffragan  bishops  in  his  province,  and 
also  exercises  episcopal  authority  in  his  own  diocese.  The  title 
arose  in  the  8d  and  4th  c.  from  the  provincial  S3mod8  being  held 
once  or  twice  a  yr.  in  the  chief  town  of  the  province  under  the 
presidency  of  the  bishop  of  the  place.  Another  cause  of  the 
origin  of  the  title  is  said  to  be  the  custom  of  planting  new 
bishoprics  as  Christianity  spread,  a  slight  supremacy  being 
still  retained  by  the  original  over  the  newly  appointed  chief 
pastors.  In  the  Oriental  Ghureh  the  A.  is  still  odled  a  "  met- 
ropolitan,^* from  the  circumstance  first  mentioned.  In  the 
African  Ghureh,  on  the  other  hand,  the  term  used  was  "  pri- 
mus." The  great  As.  of  the  early  Ghureh  were  those  of  Je- 
rusalem, Antioch,  Ephesus,  Alexandria,  Constantinople,  and 
Rome.  Since  the  dth  c.  the  A.  of  Rome  has  assumed  the 
name  of  pope. 

Arch  dale,  (John,)  an  Eng.  Quaker  who  became  Gk>y.  of 
Carolina  in  1694.  He  introduced  the  rice  culture  and  in  many 
ways  benefited  the  colony.  He  published  a  Ducription  of  the 
Province  of  Carolina  in  1707. 

Archdea'con,  an  ecclesiastical  dignitary  whose  jurisdic- 
tion is  immediately  subordinate  to  that  of  the  bishop.  The  A. 
ori^nally  was  simply  the  chief  of  the  deacons,  who  were  the  at- 
tendants and  assistants  of  the  bishop  in  churoh  affairs.  His  du- 
ties consisted  in  attending  the  bishop  at  the  altar  and  at  ordina- 
tions, assisting  him  in  managing  the  revenues  of  the  chureh,  and 
directing  the  deacons  in  their  duties.  From  being  thus  mere 
assistants.  As.  m  the  5th  c.  began  to  share  the  bishop^s  pow- 
ers, and  step  by  step  attained  to  the  authority  which  t^ey  now 
enjoy,  which  from  the  9th  c.  became  in  many  respects  distinct 
from  that  of  the  bishop.  In  the  13th  c.  their  powers  were 
limited  by  the  establishment  of  episcopal  courts.  Their  dig- 
nity and  influence  are  now  very  much  reduced  in  the  Cathohc 
Chureh. 

Archd1lke^  Archduch^ees,  titles  taken  by  all  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  their  descend- 
ants through  the  male  line,  hereditary  among  the  Hapsburgs 
for  upward  of  400  yrs.  The  title  of  arohduke  was  gradually 
assumed  by  the  Dukes  of  Austria  as  a  mark  of  precedence 
over  the  other  dukes  of  the  empire.  Duke  Randolph  IV.  of 
Austria  in  1359  called  himself  Palatinus  Arohidux,  but  he 
was  not  so  styled  by  the  emperor.  Hv  brothers,  Albert  and 
Leopold,  did  not  assume  the  title  after  his  death,  though  they 
had  occasionally  done  so  in  his  life-time.  The  third  son  of 
Leopold,  however,  Ernest  the  Iron,  revived  it  Still,  he  was 
addressed  by  the  emperor  simply  as  duke.  At  last  the  title 
was  formally  conferred  on  them  by  Frederick  III.  in  1453, 
who  himself  as  duke  was  the  first  recipient  of  the  imperial 
favor. 

Archefi^oeau'ras,  a  remarkable  fossil,  Labyrinihodont  Ba- 
tr<tehiany  so  named  by  Goldf  uss,  (archegos^  "  leader,"  and  mu- 
roK^  **  lizard,")  as  constituting  the  real  banning  of  reptilian 
life,  which  had  previously  been  considered  as  not  extending 
below  the  Permian  series  of  rocks.  The  history  of  the  A.  is 
shortly  this :  Its  remains,  found  in  the  Bavarian  coal-meas- 
ures, had  been  described  as  those  of  a  fish  under  the  name 
of  Pygopienu  luciug^  (Agaasiz.)  In  1844  H.  von  Meyer  first 
described  it  under  the  name  of  Apateon  pedettria.  This  spec- 
imen was  found  in  the  coal-measures  of  Miinster-Appel,  in 
Rhenish  Bavaria,  and  was  supposed  by  Meyer  to  be  related 
to  the  salamanders,  and  yet  not  without  considerable  doubt ; 
for  he  says,  "  Its  head  might  be  that  of  a  fish  as  well  as  that 
of  a  lizard  or  of  a  batrachian."  In  1847  Goldf  uss  figured 
and  described  three  distinct  species  discovered  in  large  con- 
cretionary nodules  of  clay  iron  stone,  from  the  coal-field  of 
Saarbriick,  giving  them  the  generic  name  of  A. 

ArcheWng,  one  of  the  Heraclidse,  who,  when  driven  by 
his  brothers  from  his  native  land,  fled  to  Macedon,  where  he 
became  the  founder  of  a  powerful  family  of  which  Alexander 
the  Great  was  said  to  be  a  descendant.  A.,  natural  son  of  the 
Macedonian  king,  Perdiccas  II.,  came  to  the  throne  in  413 
B.C.  He  is  believed  to  have  been  murdered  by  Craterus,  one 
of  his  favorites ;  but  the  story  of  his  death  is  told  differently. 
— A.,  son  of  A.,  a  general  under  Mithridates  the  Great,  married 
Berenice,  daughter  of  King  Ptolemseus  Auletes,  (56  B.C.,)  and 
ruled  over  Egypt  for  the  short  space  of  six  months  during  the 
banishment  of  Ptolemeus.  The  usurper  lost  his  life  in  a  bat- 
tle against  Aulus  Gabinius,  proconsul  of  Syria. — His  grand- 


Tozotes,  Archer  Fish. 


son,  also  named  A.,  obtained  from  Marcus  Antonlus  the  prov. 
of  Cappadocia,  and  retained  it  during  the  reign  of  Augustus. 
Tiberius  accused  him  of  political  innovations  and  condemned 
him  to  death ;  but  as  he  was  old  and  fatuous  his  life  was 
spared ;  d.  at  Rome  in  17  A.D. — A.,  son  of  Herod,  the  tyrant 
of  Judea,  succeeded  his  father  in  1  A.D.,  and  maintained  his 
position  against  an  insurrection  raised  by  the  Pharisees.  He 
reimed  9  yrs.  and  d.  m  Gaul. 

Archeia'ng,  a  Greek  philosopher,  devoted  to  physical  sd* 
ence ;  fl.  450  B.C. 

Archela'118,  a  Greek  sculptor,  author  of  the  bass-relief 
of  the  '*  Apotheosis  of  Homer  *'  in  the  British  Museum ;  fl. 
80-60  A.D. 

Ar^chenhols,  Ton,  (Johann  Wilhelm,)  a  Ger.  author, 
b.  1745,  d.  1812.  After  service  in  the  army  he  gained  his 
discharge  at  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years*  War,  and  passed 
several  yrs.  in  travel,  visiting  almost  all  the  principal  cities  of 
Europe,  and  supporting  himself  by  authorship. 

AJTcher,  (Branch  T.,  M.D.,)  Yirgmlan  physician  and  poli- 
tician, b.  1790,  d.  1856 ;  he  was  a  member  of  the  first  Texan 
Congress,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  Sec. 
of  War  1839-42. 

Ar^cher,  (Frederick,)  a  famous  Eng.  jockey,  b.  1857,  d. 
1886.  He  was  a  most  daring  and  succMsful  rider;  he  won 
most  or  idl  of  Uie  great  English  turf  prizes,  and  accumulated  a 
laive  fortune. 

Ar'cher,  (John,  M.D.,)  physician  and  soldier ;  served  in 
Revolutionary  War ;  was  the  first  to  receive  title  of  M.D.  in 
U.  S. ;  b.  1741,  d.  1810. 

Ar'cher,  (William  S.,)  Amer.  senator  elected  1841 ;  b.  in 
Va.  1789,  d.  1855. 

Ar'cher  Fish,  a  name  given  to  certain  small  East  Indian 
fishes,  of  the  acanthopterygious 
family  of  SguanUpennes  or 
Cfuetodontida,  which  have  the 
faculty  of  projecting  drops  of 
water  with  sure  aim  at  insects, 
and  thereby  causing  them  to 
fall  into  the  water,  where  they 
are  instantiy  seized  as  prey. 
Toxotes  jaculator^  one  of  the 
species,  is  a  fish  about  6  or  7 
in.  in  1.,  a  native  of  Java  and  the  Indian  Arehipelago,  and  is 
that  to  which  the  name  A.  F.  has  been  more  strictly  appro- 
priated. It  can  project  a  drop  of  water  to  the  hu  of  4  or  5  ft. 
It  is  the  only  known  recent  species  of  its  genus,  but  there  is 
a  fossil  one.  Chdmon  rostrahts^  also  a  Javanese  fish,  pos- 
sesses the  same  power,  and  the  Chinese  in  Java  keep  it  in 
jars  for  their  amusement,  causing  it  to  practice  its  art  by 
placing  insects  within  its  range. 

Arxhers,  Ar'chery.  Arehers  were  soldiers  whose 
weapons  were  the  bow  and  arrow.  Among  the  an- 
cients specially  eminent  in  this  mode  of  warfare  we 
may  particularize  the  Thracians,  Cretans,  Par- 
thians,  and  Numidians ;  among  the  modems  the 
Arabians,  Germans,  and  Saracens.  The  Emperor 
Frederick  II.  employed  Saracenic  arehers  with 
great  effect  in  his  Lombard  campaign ;  and  to  them 
is  ascribed  the  victory  at  Cortenuova  in  1 287.  The 
As.  belonged  to  the  light  troops,  and  their  prov- 

ince  was  to  open  the  battle.    The  Emperor  Leo      

especially  lauded  the  dexterity  of  the  Arabian  Quj^gp, 
arehers.  In  later  ages  the  bow  came  to  be  em- 
ployed in  England,  where  the  arehers  wore  light  armor,  a  short 
sword,  and  a  quiver  with  20  or  more  arrows.  At  first  these 
archers  fought  in  small  groups ;  in  later  yrs.  in  Urge  masses. 
At  the  battle  of  Cressy  they  formed  in  divisions  of  4,000  men, 
200  in  line  and  20  deep.  Among  the  Asiatic  Turks,  the  Per- 
sons, the  Tartars,  and  other  nations  of  the  East,  as  well  as  the 
Amer.  .Indians,  the  bow  and  arrow  are  still  used  as  weapons 
of  war.  In  Europe  they  have  been  long  abandoned  for  military 
purposes.  Although  arehers  are  still  included  among  the  fight- 
ing men  of  barbarous  and  semi-barbarous  nations,  in  others 
arohety  is  nothing  more  than  a  pastime,  encouraged  by  areheiy 
clubs  or  societies.  In  this  sense,  however,  archery  is  expe- 
riencing a  revival,  being  healthful  as  an  out-door  exercise, 
even  if  no  further  useful.    See  Aschaii,  Roger. 

Ar^Ches,  Conrt  of,  the  chief  ecclesiastical  court  of  ap- 
peal in  the  province  of  Canterbury,  Eng.  Named  from  the 
Church  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  (de  Arcubun^  where  the  sessions 
were  formerly  held. 

Ar^cMas,  (Aulus  Licinius,)  Grecian  poet,  b.  at  Antioch ; 
became  a  Roman  citizen ;  was  a  friend  of  Cicero ;  d.  about 
40  B.C. 
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Archibald,  (Adams  6.,)  Canadian  lawyer  and  legislator; 
in  1871-72  was  Lieut-Gov.  of  Manitoba;  b.  in  Nova  Scotia 
1814,  d.pec  14,  1892. 

Arduda^mns,  the  name  of  five  kings  of  Sparta,  of  the 
Proclid  or  Eurypoutid  line,  one  of  whom  defeated  the  Arca- 
dians and  Argives  in  the  "  tearless  battle,**  in  which  no  Spar- 
tan fell. 

Arcllido'na,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Malaga, 
with  fine  marble  quarries ;  pop.  7,410. 

Ar^chil,  or  Oir'chil,  is  a  coloring  substance  obtained 
from  various  species  of  lichens.  The  A.  is  not  originally 
present  in  the  lichens,  but  is  developed  during  a  process  of 
putrefaction  and  fermentation.  The  lichens,  collected  from 
rocks  near  the  sea,  are  cleaned,  ground  into  a  powder  vrith  wa- 
ter, placed  in  tanks,  and  ammoniacal  liquid — such  as  purified 
gas  liquid  or  stale  urine — added ;  when,  by  the  combined  in- 
fluence of  the  ammonia,  air,  water,  and  the  constituents  of 
the  lichens,  a  violet-colored  matter  is  generated,  which  appears 
for  a  time  to  dissolve  in  the  water,  but  finally  falls  in  the 
bottom  of  the  vat  in  the  condition  of  a  moist  powder  or  paste. 
The  latter  is  then  mixed  with  some  substance  like  chalk  or 
stucco,  to  give  it  consistence.  The  lichens  which  yield  the 
best  A.  in  largest  quantity  are  Roccdla  tincloria  and  fuci- 
formis.  The  former  is  called  the  A.  plant,  and  is  obtained 
in  large  amount  from  the  Canaries,  the  Cape  de  Verde  Isl- 
ands, and  the  Levant  Another  lichen,  Lwanora  iartarea^ 
collected  from  rocks  in  Sweden,  is  largely  exported  thence. 
It  is  sometimes  called  cudbear,  or  cudbear  lichen,  and 
sometimes  white  Swedish  moss.  A.  is  soluble  in  water  and 
hi  alcohol,  to  either  of  which  it  imparts  a  violet  color  with  a 
good  deal  of  a  crimson  hue.  It  is  much  employed  in  the 
dyeing  of  silks  where  a  beautiful  lilac  color  is  required ;  but 
though  a  brilliant,  rich  hue  is  imparted  to  the  fabric,  the 
color  is  not  a  permanent  one,  being  easily  acted  upon  by  the 
rays  of  the  sun. 

Archil^ochiu,  b.  in  Paros,  in  Lydia,  fl.  about  714-676 
B.C.,  is  regarded  as  the  first  of  the  Greek  lyric  poets,  although 
the  origin  of  the  elegy  is  claimed  for  Callinus,  a  writer  whose 
age  seems  to  have  slightly  preceded  that  of  jL  Olimpses  of 
his  life,  especially  of  the  calamities  which  befell  him,  were 
frequently  given  in  his  writings.  His  father's  name  was  Te- 
lesides,  his  mother  was  a  slave  called  Enipo.  At  an  early 
age,  becoming  entangled  in  political  contests,  he  abandoned 
his  native  town,  and  led  a  colony  of  the  citizens  to  Thasos. 
He  is  said  to  have  gained  the  laurel  wreath  at  the  Olympic 
games  by  an  ode  in  honor  of  Hercules,  but  this  is  doubtful. 
Having  returned  to  Paros  he  took  part  in  the  war  which  broke 
out  between  it  and  Naxos,  in  the  course  of  which  he  lost  his 
life,  either  in  battle  or  by  assassination.  The  Delphian  ora- 
cle pronounced  a  curse  upon  his  slayer.  The  word  iambus 
was  in  use  before  the  time  of  A.,  and  was  employed  to  de- 
note a  species  of  rude  raillery,  such  as  flashed  out  spontane- 
ously under  the  inspiring  excitement  of  the  Bacchic  and  other 
festivals.  A.  was,  however,  the  first  to  reduce  these  irregu- 
lar and  capricious  effusions  to  fixed  rules.  The  semi-penta- 
meter, of  which  he  made  abundant  use,  was  called  after  him 
Archilochian  verse. 

Archima'^os,  a  title  designating  the  chief  of  the  Magi, 
assumed  by  Darius  I.  after  the  massacre  of  that  body. 

Archiman^drite,  (Gr.  archi,  "  chief,"  and  mandra,  "  a 
fold,"  or  "  a  convent,")  the  title  of  the  highest  order  of  su- 
periors of  convents  in  the  Greek  Church.  The  Russian  bishops 
are  chosen  from  among  the  As. 

Archime'des,  fossil  polyzoans,  found  in  great  abundance 
in  the  lower  carboniferous  limestone  of  the  Mississippi  valley. 

Archime'des,  the  most  celebrated  of  ancient  mathemati- 
cians, b.  at  Syracuse  about  287  B.C.,  is  said  to  have  been  a 
kinsman  of  King  Hiero,  though  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
held  any  public  office,  but  devoted  himself  entirely  to  science. 
We  know  that  he  enriched  the  sciences  with  discoveries  of 
the  highest  importance,  on  which  modem  mathematicians 
have  founded  their  methods  of  measuring  curved  surfaces 
and  solids.  A.  is  the  only  one  of  the  ancients  that  contrib- 
uted any  thing  satisfactoty  on  the  theory  of  mechanics  and  on 
hydrostatics.  He  first  established  the  truth  that  a  body 
plunged  in  a  fluid  loses  as  much  of  its  weight  as  is  equal  to 
the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  the  fluid.  It  was  by  this 
law  that  he  determined  how  much  alloy  the  goldsmith  whom 
Hiero  had  commissioned  to  make  a  crown  of  pure  gold  had 
fraudulently  mixed  with  the  metal.  The  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem suggested  itself  to  him  as  he  was  entering  the  bath,  and 
he  is  reported  to  have  been  so  overjoyed  as  to  hasten  home 
without  waiting  to  dress,  exclaiming :  **  I  have  found  it !  I 
have  found  it  I "  (Eureka  !  Eureka  !)    Practical  mechanism 


seems  to  have  been  an  equally  new  science  in  the  days  of  A. ; 
for  his  boa4,  that  if  he  had  a  fulcrum,  or  stand-point,  he 
could  move  the  world,  betrays  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
extraordinary  eifects  of  his  newly  invented  machines  inspired 
him.  Among  the  numerous  inventions  ascribed  to  A.  are 
those  of  the  endless  screw  and  the  cocfdea,  or  water-screw, 
in  which  the  water  is  made  in  a  manner  to  ascend  by  its  own 
gravity.  During  the  siege  of  Syracuse  by  the  Romans  he  ex- 
erted all  his  ingenuity  in  defense  of  the  city.  Polybius,  Livy, 
and  Plutarch  speak  with  astonishment  of  the  machines  with 
which  he  opposed  the  attacks  of  the  enemy.  When  the  Ro- 
nuins  took  the  city  by  surprise  (212  B.C.)  A.,  according  to 
the  tradition,  was  sitting  in  the  public  square  lost  in  thought, 
with  all  sorts  of  geometrical  figures  before  him  drawn  in  the 
sand.  As  a  Roman  soldier  rushed  upon  him  he  called  out  to 
him  not  to  spoil  the  circle,  but  the  rude  warrior  cut  him  down. 
According  to  his  own  direction  a  cylinder  inclosing  a  sphere 
was  engraved  upon  his  tombstone,  in  commemoration  of  his 
discovery  of  the  relation  between  these  solids. 

Arcmme'des's  Screw,  called  also  the  Spiral  Pcmp,  a 
machine  for  raising  water  said  to 
have  been  invented  by  Archimedes 
during  his  stay  in  Egypt,  for  drain- 
ing and  irrigating  the  land,  consists 
of  a  tube  bent  spirally  round  a  cyl- 
mder,  the  ends  of  which  are  fur- 
nished with  pivots,  so  as  to  admit 
of  the  whole  turning  round  its  axis.  Archlmedes^s  Screw. 
The  machine  is  placed  in  an  inclined 

position,  so  that  the  lower  mouth  of  the  tube  may  dip  below 
the  surface  of  the  water  to  be  raised.  In  the  position  repre- 
sented in  the  figure  the  lowest  bend  of  the  tube  will  be  filled 
with  water,  and  if  now  the  handle  be  made  to  turn  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  hands  of  a  watch  the  mouth  of  the  spiral  tube 
will  be  raised  above  the  surface,  and  the  water  inclosed  in  the 
tube,  having  no  means  of  escape,  will  flow  within  it  until,  after 
one  revolution,  it  will  occupy  the  second  bend.  The  first  bend 
has  meanwhile  received  a  second  charge  which,  after  a  second 
revolution,  flows  up  into  the  second  bend  and  takes  the  place 
of  the  first  charge,  which  has  now  moved  up  to  the  third 
bend.  When,  therefore,  as  many  revolutions  of  the  cylinder 
have  been  made  as  there  are  turns  in  the  spiral  tube,  each  of 
the  lower  bends  will  be  filled  with  water,  and  in  the  course 
of  another  revolution,  there  being  no  higher  bend  for  the 
water  of  the  first  charge  to  occupy,  it  will  flow  out  of  the 
tube  by  its  upper  mouth.  At  each  succeeding  revolution  the 
lowest  bend  will  be  charged  and  the  highest  discharged. 
The  figure  represents  a  double-threaded  A.  S.  with  the  case 
removed  in  front.  It  is  sometimes  found  convenient  to  fix 
the  exterior  envelope  and  to  make  the  screw  work  within  it, 
the  outer  edge  of  the  latter  being  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
former  without  actual  contact.  This  modification  of  the  A.  S. 
receives  the  name  of  water-screw,  and  frequently  of  Dutch 
screw,  from  its  being  extensively  used  in  Holland  for  drain- 
ing low  ^unds. 

Archime'des,  The  Pzin'ciple  of,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  in  the  science  of  hydrostatics,  and  is  so  called  be- 
cause the  discovery  of  it  is  generally  ascribed  to  that  philos- 
opher. When  bodies  lighter  than  water  are  wholly  immersed 
in  it  they  displace  an  amount  of  water  of  greater  weight  than 
their  own,  so  that  if  left  free  to  adjust  themselves  they  swim 
on  the  surface,  only  as  much  of  their  bulk  being  submerged 
as  will  displace  a  quantity  of  water  weighing  the  same  as 
themselves.  Accordingly,  while  bodies  heavier  than  water 
displace,  when  put  into  it,  their  own  bulk,  bodies  lighter  than 
water  displace,  when  allowed  to  float  on  the  surface,  their 
own  weight  of  the  fluid.  Bodies  of  the  same  weight  as  water, 
according  to  the  P.  of  A.,  have  no  tendency  to  rise  or  sink  in 
it,  for  the  water  displaced  by  them  weighs  precisely  the  same 
as  they  do.    See  Hydrostatic  Balance. 

Archine',  a  Russian  measure  of  length,  equal  to  28  in.  of 
Eng.  or  Amer.  measure. 

Ar^chixiereay,  Mineral  Waters  ot  are  situate  in 
France,  8  leagues  from  St.  Jean  d^Angely.  The  waters  are 
prized  in  all  diseases.  They  seem  to  contain  carbonate  of 
lime,  a  little  chloride  of  sodium,  carbonate  of  ii-on,  and  some 
bitumen. 

Archipel'agO,  a  term  of  doubtful  etymology  applied 
originally  to  that  gulf  of  the  Mediterranean  *  which  separates 
Greece  from  Asia,  but  now  extended  to  any  sea  like  it  thickly 
interspersed  with  islands,  or,  rather,  to  the  groups  of  islands 
themselves.  The  ishmds  in  the  Greek  A.,  or  ^gean  Sea,  con- 
sist of  two  groups,  called  Cyclades  and  Sporades. 

Architect'ural  Paint^inff  has  for  its  subjects  the  ext» 
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riors  or  interiors  of  remarkable  buildings.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Vitruvius,  but  is  comparatively  a  modem  art.  Benozzo  Goz- 
zoli,  Ghirlandajo,  and  the  Venetian  school  cultirated  this  de- 
partment of  art  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  PinturicchiOf  by 
order  of  Pope  Innocent  YIII.,  painted  a  series  of  views  of 
cities  in  the  style  of  the  Flemish  school  which  under  the 
brothers  Van  Eyck  had  distinguished  itself  by  careful  treat- 
ment of  architectural  backgrounds,  etc.  For  a  long  time  A. 
P.  was  regarded  only  as  accessory  to  other  styles  of  art ;  but 
at  the  close  of  the  16th  c.  P.  Neefs,  in  his  views  of  the  inte- 
riors of  Gothic  churches,  gave  to  this  branch  of  the  fine  arts 
an  independent  form. 

Architect^nre,  the  art  of  building  or  constructing,  is  co- 
eval with  the  earliest  dawn  of  civilization,  and  may  be  said 
to  present  largely  the  history  of  the  human  family  written  in 
stone,  brick,  or  other  durable  material.  In  process  of  its 
growth  it  came  to  be  classed  under  five  different  heads  or 
orders-^the  Tuscan,  the  Doric,  the  Ionic,  the  Corinthian,  and 
the  Composite.  These  orders,  as  may  be  perceived  from  our 
illustrations,  progress  in  ornamentation  from  the  Tuscan, 
which  is  the  most  ancient  and  severe,  to  the  Corinthian  and 
the  Composite,  which  are  the  more  florid.  There  are,  be- 
sides these,  various  styles  of  A.,  such  as  the  Gothic,  the 
Moorish,  etc.,  but  these  are  not  classed  as  orders,  being 
styles  merely.  A.  is  divided  into  three  classes :  civil,  mili- 
tary, and  naval.  Civil  A.,  when  taken  in  the  widest  sense, 
may  be  rt^rded  either  from  an  artistic,  a  scientific,  or  a  util- 
itarian point  of  view.  In  the  first  case,  as  a  means  of  giving 
external  form  and  sensible  expression  to  mental  conceptions 
or  ideas,  it  is  a  branch  of  aesthetics,  or  of  the  fine  arts  prop- 
erly so  called,  and  takes  rank  with  sculpture  and  painting ; 
in  the  second  case  it  consists  in  a  knowledge  of  certain  laws 
of  a  physical  nature  and  a  consequent  power  of  calling  them 
into  play  or  counteracting  their  operation,  and  is  conse- 
quently a  branch  of  that  wider  department  of  science  to  which 
the  name  of  mechanics  is  given;  whereas  in  the  last  it  be- 
comes a  practical  art,  which  has  for  its  object  the  application 
of  the  principles,  both  artistic  and  scientific,  which  A.  em- 
braces, to  the  elevation  of  national  and  individual  character 
and  the  increase  of  the  physical  comfort  and  well-being  of 
mankind.  The  abstract  conception  of  all-pervading  deity  as 
embodied  in  the  Greek  temple,  the  religious  aspirations  after 
a  personal  God  as  shadowed  forth  in  the  Gothic  cathedral, 
can  be  realized  only  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  me- 
chanics and  the  most  rigorous  adaptation  of  means  to  ends ; 
whereas,  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  kraal  of  the  Hotten- 
tot, the  hut  of  the  Indian  in  the  Amer.  wilderness,  or  even 
the  vulgar  chimney-stalk  in  the  dingy  manufacturing  suburb, 
if  properly  constructed  for  their  respective  purposes,  will  be 


Corinthian  Order.  Oompostte  Order. 

Capitals  of  the  Various  Orders. 

found  to  have  obeyed  such  aasthetical  principles  as  they  may 
have  come  in  contact  with.  Though  a  strict  adherence  to 
all  the  principles  of  A.  be  indispensable  to  every  genuine 
architectural  structure,  whatever  be  its  object,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  equal  prominence  must  be  given  to  each  of  these 
principles  on  every  occasion.  If  a  building  has  for  its  pri- 
mary object  the  expression  and  commemoration  of  such  feel- 


ings as  grief,  gratitude,  devotion,  or  the  like,  this  object  man- 
if^y  will  be  best  attained  by  subordinating  the  scientific 
and  utilitarian  to  the  esthetic  prindplee  of  A.,  and  the  re- 
verse will  be  the  case  where  mere  convenienoe,  or  oonyenience 
in  combination  with  beauty  or  magnificence,  is  sought  The 
speculative  and  poetical  character  of  the  Greeks  was  exhib- 


Dlagram  descriptive  of  the  Parts  of  a  Column. 

1,  fillet ;  %  cynia  recta :  8,  corona:  I.  otoIo  :  5.  oavetto ;  6,  npp 
7,  lower  fawta :  8,  abacus :  9,  ovolo ;  10,  eolareno.  or  neck  :  U, 
IS,  fillet,  or  reglet  ( IS,  torus ;  U,  plinth ;  15,  surbase ;  16,  base. 


ited  in  their  temples,  while  their  preference  of  the  State  to 
the  individual  appeared  in  the  fact  that  these  structures  were 
designed  for  the  worship  of  the  protecting  divinity  of  the 
city  by  the  citizens,  not  for  the  worship  of  a  personal  god  by 
the  individual  man.  Among  the  Romans,  again,  terrestrial 
power  and  material  aggrandizement  were  the  exclusively  na- 
tional aspirations,  and  consequently  their  A.  had  their  own 
honor  and  glory  primarily  in  view.  The  basilicas,  amphi- 
theaters,  and  triumphal  arches  of  the  Romans  were  their 
own ;  but  the  temples  which  they  raised  in  honor  of  the  gods 
were  little  else  than  imperfect  copies  from  the  Greek.  Then, 
when  we  come  to  mediaeval  times,  though  on  the  revival  of 
spiritual  tendencies  aesthetic  principles  again  become  promi- 
nent,  they  exhibit  themselves  under  totally  different  forms ; 
and  the  distinctions  between  heathen  and  Christian  thought 
could  scarcely  be  more  distinctly  stated  in  words  than  they 
are  exhibited  to  the  eye  in  the  difference  between  a  Greek 
temple  and  a  Gothic  cathedral.  Even  the  relation  which  sub- 
sists between  Christian  and  Mohammedan  A.  (Gothic  A.  and 
Arabian  A.)  strikingly  reminds  us  of  the  fact  that  Moham- 
medanism was  but  a  sort  of  bastard  Christianity.  Domestic 
life  again  appeared  in  full  purity  and  vigor  only  in  modem 
times,  and  then  only  do  we  see  the  utilitarian  principles  of  A. 
finally  prevailing  over  the  aesthetic.  But  apart  from  the 
mental  characteristics  and  tendencies  of  a  people  there  are 
many  other  circumstances  which  modify  their  A.  Of  these 
one  of  the  most  important  is  climate.    Arrangements  for  the 
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permanent  and  commodious  residence  of  the  family  within 
doors  could  not  be  expected  to  attain  much  perfection  among 
a  race  like  the  Greeks,  whose  life  was  passed  in  the  open  air. 
See  Greek  A.,  Roman  A.,  Oriental  A.,  Gothic  A.,  etc. 

Architect'nre  of  the  Amer^icaA  Abori^inoB.  The 
habitations  of  the  Amer.  Indians,  whether  constructed  by  the 
nomadic  tribes,  who  depended  upon  fish,  game,  and  roots  for 
a  subsistence,  or  the  village  Indians,  whose  life  was  drawn 
from  horticulture,  exhibit,  though  in  different  stages  of  de- 
velopment, a  unity  of  origin  evidenced  by  a  community  of 
living,  which  has  its  origin  in  a  union  of  effort  to  procure 
subsistence  and  for  mutual  defense.  The  wigwams  of  the 
non-horticultural  Indians  were  like  those  of  the  Ojibways — 
circular  huts  of  poles  covered  with  bark,  and  an  opening  in 
the  center  for  the  emission  of  smoke  directly  over  the  central 
fire-pit— or  like  those  of  the  Dakotas,  in  which  the  lodge-poles 
were  covered  with  hides,  easily  struck  and  very  portable.  Two 
or  three  families  could  occupy  such  a  lodge,  and  several  such 
lodges  constituted  a  temporary  encampment.  The  partially 
village  Indians  inhabited  villages  like  Pomeiok,  described  by 
Wythe  in  his  Sketches  of  Vir^inia^  1696,  consisting  of  17 
long  round-roofed  houses,  besides  a  council  house  surround- 
ing an  open  space,  in  which  is  the  central  fire,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  palisade.  Each  house,  framed  of  poles  and 
matting,  was  large  enough  to  contain  several  families.  The 
Iroquois  spent  a  part  of  the  year  in  villages  composed  of  sev- 
eral long  houses  of  from  60  to  100  ft.,  consisting  of  upright 
poles  crossed  by  horizontal  ones  covered  by  elm  bark  and  a 
triangular  roof  divided  into  compartments  of  6  or  8  ft.,  with 
a  fire-pit  common  to  each  4.  A  single  pair  with  their  children 
inhabited  each  chamber,  and  all  provisions  were  the  common 
stock  of  the  house.  The  Mandans  of  the  upper  Missouri  made 
a  very  superior  timber  frame  house,  about  40  ft.  in  diameter, 
with  the  floor  sunk  1  ft.,  about  6  ft.  fa.  at  the  sloping  walls, 
and  15  ft.  in  the  center.  Poles  were  placed  as  rafters,  cov- 
ered  first  with  willow  matting  and  prairie  grass,  and  then  with 
a  deep  covering  of  earth.  The  village  Indians  of  N.  M. 
lived  in  communal  houses  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  some 
of  which  are  still  inhabited  by  their  descendants.  These  are 
called  pueblos^  and  consist  of  one  or  more  large  buildings  from 
100  to  600  ft.  1.,  consisting  of  a  parallel  row  of  chambers,  the 
back  row  surmounted  by  another,  the  roof  of  the  first  form- 
ing a  terrace  on  which  the  inhabitants  congregated  and 
through  which  the  rooms  below  were  reached.  They  were 
of  different  shapes,  and  rose  to  several  stories.  The  **  Seven 
Cities  of  Cibola,"  now  in  ruins  in  the  valley  of  Rio  Chaco,  are 
fine  specimens  of  this  style  of  building ;  they  are  of  stone, 
nicely  fitted  without  lime  and  daubed  with  mud  mortar  on 
the  inside.  They  contain  from  100  to  600  apartments  each, 
which  would  accommodate  from  1,000  to  4,000  people. 
They  are,  with  one  exception,  built  round  an  open  court,  the 
stories  facing  inward ;  the  court  is  bounded  by  a  low  stone 
wall,  and  the  back  of  the  edifice  is  solid.  The  terraces  are  only 
accessible  by  ladders.  The  houses  of  the  aborigines  of  Mexico 
and  Cent.  Am.  were  probably  of  the  same  nature,  though  the 
romance  of  the  Spanish  conquerors  and  their  historians  has 
led  to  the  erroneous  impression  of  palaces  inhabited  by  great 
potentates.  They  differed  from  the  pueblos  of  N.  M.  in 
the  better  finish  of  the  stone  and  the  plastering  on  the  out- 
side with  gypsum,  and  in  the  general  plan  of  building  only 
one  story,  the  advantages  of  height  and  seclusion  being  attained 
by  the  construction  of  successive  terraces  of  masonry  raised 
in  a  pyramidal  form,  on  the  top  of  which  the  house  was  built. 
The  chambers  were  generally  in  pairs,  and  otherwise  sepa- 
rated from  each  other ;  had  triangularly  vaulted  ceilings  not 
built  on  the  principle  of  an  arch,  but  over  a  solid  core  of 
stone  which  was  afterward  removed.  Some  of  the  chambers, 
as  in  the  ruins  of  Zayi  near  Uxmal,  are  found  completed  as 
to  walls  and  ceilings,  but  full  of  this  unremoved  masonry, 
showing  that  the  building,  so  far  from  being  a  palace  of  an 
older  Golden  Age,  was  in  progress  of  completion  when  the 
Spanish  conquest  drove  the  Indians  back  into  the  barbarism 
from  which  they  were  making  such  creditable  attempts  to 
emerge.    See  Matas  and  Mound-builders. 

Ar'cllitrave,  (Gr.  arcAt,  "chief,"  Lat.  trahs,  "beam,") 
the  lowest  part  of  the  entablature,  or  that  which  rests  imme- 
diately upon  the  columns. 

Ar'chivolt,  the  ornamental  band  or  molding  which  runs 
round  the  lower  part  of  the  voussoirs  of  an  arch. 

Ar'chon,  the  highest  magistrate  in  Athens.  The  govern- 
ment was  originally  monarchical,  but  on  the  death  of  Codrus 
the  Athenians,  according  to  the  traditionary  account,  resolved 
that  no  one  should  succeed  him  with  the  title  of  king,  (hasi- 
leuSf)  and  therefore  appointed  his  son  Medon  with  the  title  A., 


(ruler.)  The  office  was  at  first  for  life  and  confined  to  the 
family  of  Medon,  but  in  762  B.C.  the  time  of  office  was 
limited  to  10  yrs.,  and  in  714  the  exclusive  claims  of  Me- 
don's  family  to  the  office  of  A.  were  abrogated,  and  it  was 
thrown  open  to  all  persons  of  noble  birth ;  afterward  to  all 
citizens,  without  distinction  of  rank,  (477  B.C.) 

Archy^tas  of  Taren'tam,  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
men  of  antiquity,  fl.  about  the  yr.  400  B.C.  A.  is  said  to 
have  been  a  contemporary  of  Plato,  and  on  one  occasion  to 
have  saved  the  life  of  the  latter  when  the  tyrant  Dionysius 
wished  to  put  him  to  death.  His  public  career  was  glorious. 
He  was  seven  times  elected  general  of  his  city.  He  solved 
the  problem  of  the  doubling  of  the  cube,  and  secured  almost 
the  reputation  of  a  magician  by  his  numerous  mechanical 
oontrivances,  the  most  wonderful  of  which  was  the  flying 
pigeon.  A  Pythagorean  in  philosophy,  he  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  exerted  a  considerable  influence  on  Plato,  and 
some  affirm  that  Aristotle  was  indebted  to  him  for  the  idea 
of  his  Categories.     He  was  drowned  on  the  Apulian  coast. 

Ar'cis-Bnr-Anbe.  a  small  town  in  the  Fr.  Dept.  of  Aube, 
pop.  8,000,  is  remarkable  on  account  of  the  battle  fought 
here,  March  20-21,  1814,  between  Napoleon  and  the  allied 
forces  under  Prince  Schwartzenberg. 

Arc^Ographp  an  instrument  used  by  draughtsmen  for 
drawing  a  circular  arc. 

Areola,  or  Arcole,  a  village  on 
the  bank  of  the  Adige,  in  Italy,  fa- 
mous for  the  victory  gained  by  Bona- 
parte over  the  Austrians,  Nov.  17, 
1796.     Pop.  6,269.  Aroograph. 

Ar'coB  de  la  Fronte'ra,  a  town 
in  the  prov.  of  Andalusia,  Spain ;  pop.  16,280. 

Arcot^  a  city  of  Hindustan,  in  the  Presidency  of  Madras, 
the  cap.  of  tba  district  of  North  A.,  contains  some  mosques 
in  a  tolerable  state  of  repair,  and  the  ruins  of  the  Nawab^s 
palace;  pop.  63,474. 

Arc'tic  means,  properly,  lying  near  the  constellation  of 
the  Bear,  (Gr.  arctos,)  and  hence  N.  The  A.  Circle  is  a  cir- 
cle drawn  round  the  North  Pole,  at  a  distance  from  it  equal  to 
the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  or  28^®.  The  corresponding 
circle  round  the  South  Pole  is  the  Antarctic  Circle.  Within 
each  of  these  circles  the  sun  does  not  set  during  the  summer 
solstice  and  does  not  rise  during  the  winter  solstice. 

Arc^tic  Highlands,  a  name  sometimes  applied,  though 
not  very  appropriately,  to  that  portion  of  the  Amer.  continent 
which  lies  beween  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  mouth  of  the  Mac- 
kenzie. It  was  the  scene  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  overland  efforts 
in  connection  with  the  exploration  of  a  North-west  Passage, 
from  Heam's  discovery  of  the  Coppermine  down  to  the  voy- 
age of  Anderson — ^the  most  prominent  among  the  interme- 
diate laborers  having  been  Franklin,  Richardson,  Back,  Dease, 
Simpson,  and  Rae. 

Arc'tic  O^cean,  that  part  of  the  universal  sea  which  sur- 
rounds  the  North  Pole.  Its  single  boundary,  that  toward  the  S., 
naturally  divides  itself  into  4  sections — the  N.  shores  respect- 
ively of  the  two  continents  and  the  N.  limits  respectively  of 
the  two  interoontinental  oceans.  The  A.  0.  meets  the  Pacific 
at  Behring  Strait,  in  about  66"  N.  lat,  so  that  here  the  A.  O. 
overlaps  the  Arctic  Circle  by  about  80'.  On  the  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  again,  the  common  border  seems  to  be  equally  inde- 
pendent of  arbitrary  definition,  for  Scoresby  Sound  almost  as 
definitely  terminates  the  S.-E.  coast  of  Greenland  as  North 
Cape  terminates  the  N.-W.  coast  of  Europe ;  so  that,  as  both 
extremes  are  intersected  by  about  the  same  parallel  of  71*', 
the  A.  0.  here  falls  short  of  the  Arctic  Circle  by  about  4^**. 
In  the  Old  World  the  A.  0.,  if  we  include  its  gulfs,  stretches 
S.  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  in  the  White  Sea,  fully  2" ;  while  at 
Cape  Severe,  the  most  N.  point  of  Asia,  it  falls  short  of  the 
same  by  ll''  66'.  Lastly,  within  the  range  of  the  New 
World,  the  A.  0.,  in  its  strict  acceptation,  is  every-where 
forced  back  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  about  6**  at  Point  Bar- 
row, about  7^°  on  Barrow's  Strait,  and  about  3°  at  the  Strait 
of  the  Fury  and  Hecla.  The  waters  of  the  A.  0.,  however, 
may  conveniently  be  extended  beyond  these,  their  strict 
limits.  So  far  as  the  mere  aspect  of  the  map  is  concerned, 
Davis^s  Strait,  Baffin's  Bay,  and  Hudson's  Bay  may  be  re- 
garded as  gulfs  rather  of  the  Atlantic  than  of  the  A.  0.,  but 
if  essential  characteristics  are  permitted  to  outweigh  mere  po- 
sition they  must  be  assigned  rather  to  the  A.  0.  than  to  the 
Atlantic.  Besides  being  fed  by  currents  from  the  A.  O.,  they 
are  all  hyperborean  in  temperature.  Even  the  most  southerly 
of  the  three  illustrates  this.  While  Hudson's  Straits  present, 
in  general,  more  ice  than  Davis's  Strait  or  Baffin's  Bay,  Hud- 
son's Bay  itself  has  been  the  scene  of  perhaps  the  two  most 
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abortiTe,  if  not  most  disastrous,  of  all  modern  attempts  at  N. 
discovery.  On  opposite  sides  of  Southampton  Island,  Lyons 
and  Back  were  arrested  by  impenetrable  packs,  the  one  near 
the  Bay  of  God's  Mercy  and  the  other  off  Gape  Comfort — 
the  latter  point  being  1^°  and  the  former  twice  as  much  S. 
of  the  Arctic  Circle.  Reckoning,  therefore,  to  the  bottom  of 
James's  Bay,  as  an  arm  of  Hudson's,  the  Arctic  seas,  thus 
appended  to  the  A.  O.  proper,  reach  as  far  S.  as  the  parallel 
of  London.  Arctic  navigation  is  beset  by  almost  every  im- 
aginable difficulty  and  danger.  In  addition  to  the  peculiar 
perils  of  ice  in  all  possible  states,  the  adventurer,  often 
blinded  by  fogs  and  snows,  has  to  face,  generally  without 
guide  or  sea-room,  the  storms,  tides,  and  currents  of  compar- 
atively unknown  waters.  Very  little  of  this  vast  ocean  has 
been  seen  by  man.  To  the  N.  of  SS""  80',  in  fact,  the  A.  O., 
so  far  as  authentic  evidence  goes,  is  a  mere  blank  to  geog- 
raphers, for  Parry,  in  1827,  barely  reached  lat.  82**  46' ; 
Kane,  in  1854,  touched  only  81''  23';  the  Polaris,  in  1871, 
reached  only  82®  16' ;  the  Austro- Hungarian  Polar  Expedi- 
tion just  reached  82^  5' ;  and  the  British  Expedition  of 
1870-76  could  advance  no  further  than  88"*  20'.  The  high- 
est point  ever  attained  was  by  the  Greely  Expedition,  lat.  83° 
24',  long.  44°  6'.  At  all  the  intermediate  points  of  longitude 
the  N.  limit  of  geographical  knowledge  faUs  short  of  the  par- 
allel of  83*. 

Arctu^nu,  (Or.  arkton,  '*  a  bear,''  and  ouras,  "  a  guard- 
tan,")  the  star  Alpha  B»otw,  one  of  the  three  brightest  in  the 
northern  sky.  The  constellation  Bootes^  the  Wagoner,  is 
called  in  Cicero's  Aralw  "  Arhtophylax,^  the  Bear-guard,  and 
its  proximity  to  Ursa  Major  suggests  the  origin  of  the  name. 

Arcoa^Uon,  a  method  of  propagating  trees  by  bending 
over  the  lower  shoots  and  covering  them  with  earth.  See 
Latsrs. 

Ar'cneil,  Mineral  Waters  of,  are  about  a  league  S.  of 
Paris.  The  waters  contain  carbonic  acid,  carbonate  of  lime, 
sulphate  of  lime,  chloride  of  sodium,  and  some  deliquescent 
salts.  A  celebrated  society  held  its  meetings  at  this  village, 
of  which  Berthollet,  Humboldt,  Laplace,  etc.^  were  members. 

Ar'cas  Senil'^iB,  a  not  very  well  chosen  term  for  a 
change  occurring  in  the  cornea  of  the  eye  in  consequence  of 
fatty  degeneration  of  its  marginal  part.  It  is  thought  by  late 
observers  to  indicate  the  co-existence  of  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  heart.  The  A.  S.  usually  commences  at,  or  even  before, 
the  age  of  40  yrs.,  as  an  opaque  whitish  crescent,  skirting 
either  the  upper  or  lower  margin  of  the  cornea ;  and  from 
this  commencement  it  extends  along  the  edge  till  it  finally  be- 
comes a  complete  circle,  which  sometimes  assumes  a  chalky 
whiteness,  and  gives  to  the  eye  a  very  peculiar  appearance. 

Ar'cy,  Grot'to  of,  an  ancient  limestone  quarry  m  the 
Dept.  of  Yonne,  France,  full  of  remarkably  beautiful  stalag- 
mites and  stalactites. 

Ard,  or  Aird,  a  Celtic  root  meaning  height,  (cf.  Lat.  ar- 
dutts,  **  high,")  which  appears  in  many  geographical  names, 
especially  in  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

Ar'dabil,  Persian  town  in  the  prov.  of  Azerbijan,  on  the 
Eara-Soo,  90  m.  N.-E.  of  Tabriz;  pop.  10,000. 

Ardeche,  a  dept.  of  France,  taking  its  name  from  the 
river  A.,  a  tributary  of  the  Rhone,  includes  the  K.  part  of 
ancient  Languedoc;  area  2,136  sq.  m.,  pop.  871,269.  A. 
is  almost  wholly  mountainous.  In  the  X.-\V.  of  the  dept. 
the  Cevennes  culminate  in  the  volcanic  Mont-Mez^ne,  0,972 
ft.  h. 

Ardennes,  the  western  division  of  the  slate  plateau  of 
the  Lower  Rhine.  It  extends  over  portions  of  Belgium, 
France,  and  Prussia,  and  consists  of  a  broken  mass  of  densely 
wooded  hills,  for  the  most  part  of  no  great  elevation,  which 
gradually  slope  toward  the  plains  of  Flanders.  In  early  times 
the  name  was  given  to  the  whole  of  the  region  lying  between 
the  Rhine  and  the  Sambre,  a  I.  of  about  160  m.  The  aver- 
age h.  of  the  hills  is  less  than  2,000  ft. ;  but  in  the  E.  Mont 
St.  Hubert  attains  an  elevation  of  2,300  ft.  The  principal 
rocks  of  the  A.  are  clay-slate,  grauwacke,  quartz,  etc.,  inter- 
spersed with  extensive  strata  of  primitive  limestone. 

Ardennes,  a  frontier  dept.  in  the  N.-E.  of  France,  bor- 
dering upon  the  provs.  of  Namur  and  Luxembourg  in  Bel- 
gium. It  formed  a  part  of  the  old  prov.  of  Champagne ;  area 
2,020  sq.  m.,  pop.  824,923.  The  principal  towns  are  Me- 
zi^res,  Rethel,  Riocroy,  Vouziers,  and  Sedan,  where  Napo- 
leon III.  surrendered  to  the  Prussians,  Sept.  2,  1870. 

Ardi'ti,  (Luioi,)  conductor  and  composer ;  b.  at  Crescen- 
tino,  in  Piedmont,  July  16,  1820;  the  foremost  conductor 
of  Italian  opera  since  1846 ;  officiated  at  opening  of  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Music  1856. 

Ardnamnr^chan  Point,  the  N.-W.  promontory  of  Ar- 


gyleshire,  Scotland,  and  the  extreme  W.  point  of  the  main- 
land of  Great  Britain.  A  light-house  was  erected  here  in 
1849,  which  is  visible  at  a  distance  of  20  m. 

Ar'dochp  a  small  village  in  Perthshire,  Scotland,  cele- 
brated for  a  Roman  camp,  the  most  entire  now  remaining  in 
Britain. 

Ar'doye,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of  West  Flan- 
ders ;  pop.  6,000. 

Aroros'san,  a  small  sea-port  town  and  summer  bathing- 
place  in  Ayrshire,  Scotland.  On  a  hill  above  the  town  stand 
the  ruins  of  A.  Castle,  said  to  have  been  surprised  by  Wal- 
lace when  aeld  by  the  forces  of  Edward  I.  Wallace  destroyed 
the  garrison,  and  threw  the  dead  bodies  into  a  dungeon  called 
"  Wallace's  Larder;"  pop.  4,036. 

Ardshir',  (Babkgan,)  called  by  the  Greeks  Artaxerxes, 
founder  of  the  Sassanide  dynasty  of  Persia ;  d.  260  B.C. 

A'rea  (Lat.)  is  a  term  in  Mathematics  meaning  quantity 
of  surface.  The  calcuUtion  of  areas,  or  mensuration  of  sur- 
faces, is  one  of  the  ultimate  objects  of  geometry.  The  meas- 
uring unit  is  a  sq.  in.,  a  sq.  ft.,  etc.,  according  to  the  unit  of 
length.  As  a  figure  is  thus  measured  by  finding  an  equiva- 
lent for  its  surface  in  smtares  the  process  is  sometimes  called 
the  quadrature  of  the  ngure. 

.Are'ca,  a  genus  of  [Ntlms,  containing  several  species  hav- 
ing pinnate  leaves  and  double  spathes.  The  fruit  is  a  fibrous 
one-seeded  drupe,  a  nut  with  an  outer  fibrous  husk.  A.  Caie- 
chuy  the  Pinang  palm,  or  betel-nut  palm,  is  a  native  of  the 
East  Indies,  whose  nut  yields  a  kind  of  catechu.  This  A.  nut, 
or  betel-nut,  is  very  much  used  in  all  parts  of  the  East,  the 
chewing  of  it  with  quicklime  and  the  leaf  of  the  betel-pepper 
being  one  of  the  most  prevalent  habits  of  the  people.  'The 
nut  is  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg ;  the  fibrous  husk  about 
half  an  in.  thick.  It  is  austere  and  astringent.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  it  possesses  a  narcotic  power,  or  if  this  is  to  be  ascribed 
entirely  to  the  leaf  which  is  used  along  with  it.  A.  nuts  form 
a  considerable  article  of  trade  in  the  East.  The  timber  of  the 
palm  which  produces  them,  and  its  leaf-stalks  and  spathes, 
are  also  used  for  domestic  purposes.  Tlie  tree  is  often  40  or 
00  ft.  h.,  and  in  general  less  than  1  ft.  in  diameter.  The 
leaves  are  few  but  very  large,  their  leaflets  more  than  a  yd.  1. 
In  Malabar  an  inebriating  lozenge  is  prepared  from  the  sap. 

ArecilK),  a  town  of  Porto  Rico,  Spanish  West  Indies ; 
pop.  11,187. 

Are^na,  (a  Lat.  word  meaning  **  sand,")  a  part  of  an  am- 
phitheater (so  called  because  it  was  usually  strewn  with  sand, 
though  when  a  fit  of  extravagance  seized  the  Roman  emper- 
ors they  used  borax  and  cinnabar  instead)  whera  the  combats 
of  gladiators  and  wild  beasts  took  place.  It  had  four  main 
entrances,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  about  10  ft.  h., 
so  that  the  spectators  were  perfectly  safe.  The  name  was 
afterward  applied  by  the  Romans  to  any  building  for  exhibi- 
tions of  baiting  animals,  horsemanship,  etc.  On  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  the  name  has  been  given  to  the  large  sum- 
mer theaters  for  dramatic  performances  in  the  open  air. 
It  is  applied  also,  in  a  general  sense,  to  any  scene  of  contest 
or  display  of  power. 

Arena'^ceons  Bocks.  All  rocks  composed  entirely,  or  to 
a  large  extent,  of  grains  of  silex  are  included  under  this  title. 
Beds  of  loose  sand  occur  extensively  in  the  more  recent  de- 
posits. The  grains,  either  of  quartz  or  flint,  are  generally 
water-worn  and  rounded.  In  older  deposits  the  grains  of  sand 
are  bound  together  by  siliceous,  calcareous,  argillaceous,  or 
ferruginous  cements.  It  is  seldom  that  a  rock  is  composed 
of  quartzy  materials  alone ;  grains  or  particles  of  other  mineral 
substances  are  frequently  mingled  with  the  grains  of  quartz. 
Silvery  flakes  of  mica  are  seldom  absent ;  and  they  often  occur 
in  layers  parallel  to  the  planes  of  stratification,  causing  the 
rock  to  split  into  thin  slabs,  and  exposing  a  glittering  surface. 
These  are  called  micaceous  sandstones.  When  grains  of  feld- 
spar occur  it  is  a  feldspathic  sandstone.  Often  large  quanti- 
ties of  calcareous  matter,  either  as  cement  or  as  distinct 
grains,  occur,  and  these  are  called  calcareous  sandstones. 
The  presence  of  lime  can  always  be  detected  by  the  etferves- 
cence  which  takes  place  on  the  application  of  muriatic  or 
other  acid.  When  the  sandstone  is  coarse-grained  it  is  usually 
called  grit.  If  the  grains  are  large  enough  to  be  called  peb- 
bles it  becomes  conglomerate  or  pudding-stone ;  if  the  f rag^ 
ments  are  sharp  and  angular  it  is  called  breccia. 

Arena^ria,  or  Sand^wort,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  nat- 
ural order  Caryophyllece,  differing  from  SteUaria  (see  Stitch- 
wort)  chiefly  in  the  undivided  petals.  The  species  are  nu- 
merous ;  annual  and  perennial  herbaceous  plants  of  humble 
growth,  rarely  somewhat  shrubby,  natives  of  the  temperate 
and  colder  parts  of  the  world.    Some  of  them  are  arctic  and 
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alpine  plauts.  Many  of  them  are  chiefly  found  in  sandy 
soils.  The  flowers  are  generally  small  and  inconspicuous,  but 
if  closely  examined  are  seen  to  possess  no  little  beauty. 

Aren^dal,  a  town  on  the  S.-E.  coast  of  Norway,  pop. 
5,800.  King  Louis  Philippe,  after  the  French  Revolution, 
when  wandering  in  the  N.  of  Europe  as  Duke  of  Orleans, 
made  some  stay  here. 

Areom^eter,  (Gr.  araios,  '*  thin,"  and  metreOy  "  I  meas- 
ure ; "  Fr.  areomitre^  or  pese-liqiteur  ;  Ger.  Ard- 
wneier,  or  Senkwoffe^)  called  also  Hydrometer,  an 
instrument  which  is  allowed  to  float  freely  in 
liquids  to  determine  their  sp.  gr.  or  that-of  solid 
bodies.  By  sp.  gr.  is  meant  the  ratio  that  the 
weight  of  any  volume  of  a  substance  bears  to  the 
weight  of  the  same  volume  of  water.  Thus,  a 
cubic  foot  of  alcohol  weighs  793  ounces,  while 
the  same  quantity  of  water  weighs  1,000  ounces ; 
the  sp.  gr.  of  alcohol  is  set  down,  therefore,  as 
.793.  A  cubic  ft.  of  sulphuric  acid  weighs 
1,841  ounces,  and  has,  consequently,  a  sp.  gr.  of 
1.841.  These  relations  are  not  confined  to  the 
particular  volume,  1  cubic  ft,  of  these  bodies, 
but  hold  for  any  equal  volumes  of  them.  Equal 
volumes  of  alcohol,  water,  and  sulphuric  acid 
have  always  to  each  other  the  ratio  respectively 
of  793,  1,000,  and  1,841 ;  and  this  is  only  an  instance  of  the 
general  principle  that  equal  volumes  of  different  substances 
have  weights  bearing  to  each  other  the  direct  ratio  of  the 
Bp.  grs.  of  these  substances.  No  form  of  A.  can  be  made  to 
determine  sp.  gr.  with  perfect  accuracy,  and  such  instru- 
ments are  only  useful  where  a  ready  and  good  approximation 
is  all  that  is  needed.  They  are,  in  consequence,  employed 
chiefly  to  ascertain  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  various  liquors  and  so- 
lutions which  occur  in  the  arts  and  manufactures,  and  very 
frequeutly  they  are  graduated  with  reference  to  special  liquids, 
as  spirits,  wine,  milk,  brine,  etc. 

Areop^agrns,  (Gr.  for  "  Mars'  Hill,")  a  mountain  lying 
to  the  W.  of  the  Acropolis,  at  Athens,  and  celebrated  as  the 
spot  where  the  most  venerable  court  of  justice  in  ancient 
times  held  its  sittings.  Its  historic  importance  is  derived 
f  ro!n  the  Areopagitic  Council,  the  origin  of  which  reaches  far 
back  into  antiquity,  and  is  ascribed  by  some  to  the  semi- 
mythological  Cecrops.  Orestes,  according  to  tradition,  was 
tried  before  this  court,  and  it  is  certain  that  it  must  have  ex- 
isted long  before  the  first  Messenian  war,  (740  B.C.,)  for  the 
Messeniaus  in  offering  to  submit  to  its  decision  certain  points 
of  dispute  speak  of  it,  even  then,  as  "  old."  Solon,  however, 
made  many  changes  in  its  constitution,  enlarging  its  sphere 
of  jurisdiction  to  such  an  extent  that  it  ceased  to  be  any 
longer  a  mere  criminal  court,  and  acquired  henceforth  social 
and  political  powers  in  addition  to  the  former.  Until  the 
time  of  Pericles,  the  brilliant  and  powerful  ruler  of  the  de- 
mocracy, the  A.  continued  to  maintain  its  ancient  dignity. 
He  soon  discovered,  however,  that  it  would  prove  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle  to  the  realization  of  his  designs  if  not 
shorn  of  its  privileges.  After  much  and  vigorous  opposition 
he  succeeded  in  carrying  a  decree  (458  B.C.)  by  which,  as 
Aristotle  says,  the  A.  was  "  mutilated,"  and  democratic  tri- 
bunals acquired  supreme  authority.  It  is,  however,  far  from 
being  clear  what  were  the  precise  changes  which  Pericles  ef- 
fected, whether  he  abridged  its  powers  as  a  criminal  or  as  a 
social  and  political  court.  From  the  high  estimation  in  which 
it  was  held  for  centuries  after  in  the  first  of  these  capacities 
it  seems  highly  probable  that  it  was  its  social  and  political 
supremacy  that  was  destroyed.  Probably  the  A.  was  made 
responsible  to  the  demos,  or  body  of  citizens.  It  lingered  in 
life  for  a  very  long  period.  We  hear  of  it  as  late  as  880 
A.D.,  and  it  would  seem  from  the  case  of  St.  Paul  that  it 
possessed  in  his  day  a  certain  authority  in  religious  matters. 

Are<llli'pa,  a  term  primarily  applied  to  a  mountain  in  the 
W.  Cordillera  of  the  Peruvian  Andes,  and  secondarily  to  a 
city  at  its  foot,  a  dept.,  and  a  diocese.  The  mountain  is  vol- 
canic, of  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone,  and  of  the  h.  of  20,320 
ft.  Its  neighborhood  is  subject  to  earthquakes ;  pop.  of  dept 
160,282 ;  of  city  86,000. 

Areto^OB,  a  famous  physician  of  Cappadocia  who  fl.  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  Ist  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  2d  c. 
after  Christ  He  is  considered  to  rank  next  to  Hippocrates 
in  the  skill  with  which  he  treated  diseases.  His  great  work, 
written  in  singularly  elegant  and  concise  Ionic  Greek,  is  di- 
vided into  two  parts.  The  first  four  books  treat  of  the  causes 
and  symptoms  of  acute  and  chronic  diseases,  and  the  second 
the  cure  of  the  same.  They  are  almost  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete preservation,  and  have  been  translated  into  many  of  the 


European  languages  besides  having  been  frequently  edited  in 
the  original. 

Aretin'ian  Syllables  are  the  sylkbles  ut,  re,  fnt,/a, 
M>/,  la,  used  by  Guido  d^Arezzo  for  his  system  of  bexachords. 
See  Tonic  Sol-pa. 

Areti^no,  (Pibtro,)  an  Ital.  author  of  the  16th  c,  b.  at 
Arezzo,  in  Tuscany,  1492,  wandered  through  Italy  in  the 
service  of  various  noblemen.  At  Rome  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  wit,  impudence,  and  talents,  and  secured  even  the 
papal  patronage,  which,  however,  he  subsequently  lost  by 
writing  licentious  sonnets.  A.  then  went  to  the  Medicean 
court,  where  John  de  Medici  procured  him  an  opportunity  of 
ingratiating  himself  with  Francis  L  at  Milan  in  1524.  A  few 
yrs.  later  he  settled  at  Venice.  The  Bishop  of  Yicenza  not 
only  soothed  the  irritation  of  the  pope  against  A.,  but  also 
recommended  him  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V. ;  d.  1506. 

Areti'no,  (Spinello,)  an  Ital.  painter,  b.  at  Arezzo  in 

1816,  or,  according  to  others,  in  1826;  d.  in  1408. 
Arez'so,  {Aretium,)  the  chief  city  of  the  Ital.  prov.  of 

A.,  is  perhaps  the  oldest  town  in  Tuscany,  and  formed  one  of 
the  12  cities  of  the  ancient  Etruscans.  The  Piazza  Grande, 
the  Pieve,  an  old  church  founded  on  the  site  of  a  heathen 
temple,  and  the  cathedral  are  its  principal  public  buildings. 
Michael  Angelo  was  bom  in  the  vicinity  of  A.  The  prov.  of 
A.  contains  1,276  sq.  m. ;  pop.  284,645. 

ArgflB^UB,  Mount,  highest  peak  in  Asia  Minor,  in  the 
pashalic  of  Karamania;  h.  18,100  ft 

Argala.    See  Adjutant  Bird. 

Airg^ali,  {Ovis  Amnum,)  the  great  wild  sheep  of  Siberia 
and  Central  Asia.  It  is  found  from  Kamtchatka  to  the  Him- 
alaya Mountains,  where,  however,  it  is  only  seen  in  the  more 
elevated  regions.  The  horns  of  the  male  are  nearly  4  ft.  1., 
and  14  in.  in  circumference  at  the  base,  where  they  are  tri- 
angular. The  general  color  is  fulvous  gray,  white  beneath, 
with  a  whitish  disk  around  the  tail  The  wool  is  concealed 
by  hair.  The  name  A.  is  Mongolian.  The  Rocky  Mountain 
sheep,  or  big-horn,  is  sometimes  called  the  Amer.  A. 

Ax'gsM,  (Sir  Samuel,)  Deputy-Gov.  of  Va.  1619;  b.  in 
England  1572,  d.  1639. 

Ar^g^an,  {Argania  aideroxylon,  Sideroxylan  itpimmim  of 
Linnaeus,)  a  low  spiny  evergreen  tree  of  the  natural  order 
Sapotacea,  a  native  of  the  S.  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Moroc- 
co, bearing  an  ovate  drupe  about  the  size  of  a  plum,  dotted 
with  white,  and  full  of  a  white  milky  juice.  The  Moors  ex- 
tract an  oil  from  the  fruit  which  they  use  with  their  food. 

Ar^gand,  (Aimb,)  physician  and  chemist,  b.  at  Geneva 
about  the  middle  of  the*  18th  c,  d.  1803.  He  was  the  in- 
ventor of  the  well-known  A.  lamp.  The  chief  difficulties 
that  attended  the  use  of  lamps  as  a  source  of  light  were,  first, 
in  procuring  the  complete  combustion  of  the  oil,  so  as  to  keep 
the  flame  from  smoking ;  and,  second,  in  preventing  the  level 
of  the  oil  in  the  reservoir  from  sinking  as  the  combustion 
goes  on.  The  round  cotton-wick  used  In  the  old  simple  form 
of  lamp  was  always  attended  with  smoke  and  smell.  The 
oils  and  fats  are  exceedingly  rich  in  carbon,  containing  70  to 
80  per  cent  of  that  element,  and  only  10  to  12  of  hydrogen. 
The  round  thick  column,  then,  of  oil-vapor  rising  from  the 
wick  of  an  old-fashioned  lamp  presented  too  little  extent  of 
surface  to  the  air ;  the  oxygen  of  all  the  air  that  could  get 
access  was  chiefly  taken  up  in  burning  the  hydrogen,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  carbon  ascended  in  the  burnt  air  as 
smoke.  A.'s  improvement  was  that  he  made  the  wick  in  the 
form  of  a  ring,  and  added  the  glass  chimney.  The  flame 
thus  became  a  hollow  cylinder  with  a  current  of  air  ascend- 
ing through  the  inside,  so  that  the  burning  surface  was 
doubled. 

Ar'g^el,  or  Ar'g^hel,  (Solenostemma  A,,  or  Cynanchnm 
A.^  a  plant  of  the  natural  order  Asdepiadacece,  a  native  of 
Arabia  and  of  the  N.  of  Africa,  deserving  of  notice  only 
because  of  the  frequent  use  of  its  leaves  for  the  adulteration 
of  senna.  They  are  lanceolate  and  leathery,  and  may  readily 
be  distinguished  from  genuine  senna  leaves  by  their  texture, 
their  being  downy,  their  greater  heaviness,  the  comparative 
absence  of  veins,  and  the  symmetry  of  their  sides,  the  sides 
of  the  true  senna-leaves  being  unequal.  They  are  acrid,  and 
cause  sickness  and  griping,  but  a  difference  of  opinion  exists 
as  to  their  possessing  purgative  properties. 

Ar'g^lander,  (Friedrich  Wilhelm  August,)  next  to 
Bessel  the  greatest  astronomer  of  the  19th  c,  b.  1799  at 
Memel,   Prussia;    went    to  the    Konigsberg  University    in 

1817,  and,  attracted  by  the  lectures  of  Bessel,  entered  the 
observatory  as  a  regular  assistant  in  1820;  in  1828  ap* 
pointed  to  the  directorship  of  the  observatory  at  Abo,  Fin- 
land, on  Bessel's  recommendation ;  in  1832  appointed  Pro! 
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of  Astronomy  in  the  University  of  Helsingfors,  and  director 
of  the  new  observatory  there,  and  in  1837  recalled  by  the 
Prussian  government  to  assume  the  directorship  of  the  new 
observatory  to  be  built  at  Bonn,  of  which  he  remained  at  the 
head  till  his  death  in  1875.  Uis  most  important  works  were 
the  Abo  catalogue  of  his  observations  of  560  stars  suspected 
of  proper  motion ;  the  Uranometria  Nova  (q.  v.)  of  all  the 
naked-eye  stars  visible  in  European  latitudes,  the  observa- 
tions for  which  were  made  while  waiting  the  construction  of 
the  Bonn  Observatory ;  his  extension  of  Bessers  zone-obser- 
vations from  +46°  to  +80°  and  from  —15°  to  —81° ;  the 
great  Dnrchmusterung^  (q.  v.,)  resulting  in  a  catalogue  and 
charts  of  all  the  stars  to  the  9th  magnitude  between  —2° 
and  the  North  Pole,  containing  more  than  324,000  stars ;  his 
determination  of  the  proper  motions  of  250  stars  to  a  degree 
of  accuracy  before  unknown ;  and  the  observation  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  light-variations  of  variable  stars,  which  has 
served  as  a  model  of  all  similar  investigations  since.  His  scale 
of  magnitudes  as  developed  in  the  Uranometria  Nova  and  the 
Darckmmtenmg  has  not  been  improved  upon  by  any  of  the 
modem  photometric  methods  as  yet  See  article  on  Astron- 
omy. 

Arg^em'one,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Papc^ 
veracetg^  distinguished  by  4-6  petals,  4-7  radiating  concave 
stigmas,  and  an  obovate  capsule  opening  by  valves  at  the 
point.  A.  Mexicafia^  sometimes  called  Mexican  poppy,  is  an 
annual  herbaceous  plant  with  large  yellow  flowers,  and  ses- 
sile, waved,  and  sinuated  spiny  leaves  variegated  with  white. 
It  is  a  native  of  Mexico  and  of  the  S.  part  of  the  U.  S.,  and 
is  now  also  common  in  many  tropical  and  sub-tropical  coun- 
tries in  which  it  has  been  naturalized.  Its  seeds  are  nar- 
cotic, purgative,  and  diuretic,  exhibiting  in  a  strong  degree 
those  qualities  of  the  order  of  which  the  seeds  of  the  poppy 
are  devoid.  The  juice  of  the  plant  is  employed  in  both  Eu- 
rope and  in  the  U.  S.  as  a  remedy  for  ophthalmia. 

Ar'g^ns,  Marquis  d',  (Jkan  Baptisti  dg  Boyer,)  b.  at 
Aix,  in  Provence,  1704.  Being  disabled  by  accidents  in  mil- 
itary service  and  disinherited  by  his  father,  he  tried  his  fort- 
une in  authorship,  and  attracted  the  notice  of  Frederick  II., 
then  Crown-prince  of  Prussia,  and  became  a  favorite  at  the 
court  when  Frederick  came  to  the  throne ;  d.  at  Toulon  1771. 

Argrensola,  de,  (Lupkrcio  and  Bartolom^  Leonardo,) 
two  of  the  flrst  among  the  Spanish  poets  in  the  '*  golden  age," 
were  b.  at  Barbastro,  in  Aragon,  the  former  in  1565,  the  lat- 
ter in  1 566.  They  studied  in  the  University  of  Huesca,  Ara- 
gon. Bartolom^  was  employed  by  the  Count  de  Lemos  to 
edit  the  Conquista  de  Iw  Mciueas^  (Madrid,  1609 ;)  and  when 
this  nobleman  was  appointed  as  Viceroy  of  Naples  both  the 
brothers  A.,  who  had  acquired  fame  as  poets,  attended  his 
court,  where  Lupercio,  who  then  held  the  office  of  secretary  of 
state,  d.  in  1613;  Bartolom^  d.  1681. 

Are:e]i8on,  Comte  d\  (Marc  Pierre,)  a  celebrated 
Fr.  statesman,  b.  in  1696,  succeeded  M.  de  Breteuil  as 
secretary  of  state  to  the  war  minister  in  1742.  A.  established 
the  Ecole  MUitaire  in  1751,  and  by  various  measures  kept 
alive  the  military  spirit  of  the  nation.  He  was  an  illustrious 
patron  of  literature.  In  1756  he  was  exiled  to  his  estate,  it 
is  supposed  by  the  machinations  of  Mme.  Pompadour;  d. 
1764. 

Ar'g^eilt,  the  Fr.  word  for  silver,  is  always  used  in  Eng. 
Her.  to  signify   that  metal.     In  engraving 
shields  it  is  left  white. 

Arg:entan^  a  town  of  France,  Dept.  of 
Ome ;  has  an  ancient  castle,  manufactures 
of  Hnen  and  lace,  and  bleach-fields ;  pop. 
6,300. 

Ar'gentetdl,  a  town  of  France,  Dept.  of 
the  Seine-et-Oise.  Its  priory,  now  in  ruins, 
was  founded  in  the  7th  c,  and  was  by  Charle- 
magne turned  into  a  nunnery,  of  which  the 
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famous  Heloise  (q.  v.)  became  abbess;  pop.  about  12,000. 

Ar^grontetdl,  a  county  of  Canada  in  the  W.  part  of  Que- 
bec, and  in  the  district  of  Terrebonne.  Its  S.  boundary  is 
formed  by  the  Ottawa  River.  It  possesses  large  water-power 
and  a  soil  for  the  most  part  fertile.  Burr  millstone  is  found 
here;  pop.  15,158;  cap.  Lachute. 

Ar^genteuB  Comdex,  an  old  uncial  MS.  of  the  four  gos- 
pels in  the  Moeso-Gothic  dialect,  written  on  vellum.  All  the 
letters  except  the  initials  are  of  silver,  whence  its  name. 

Ar^gentine  Republic,  the  largest  of  the  Span.  Amer. 
republics,  lying  between  the  Andes  and  the  South  Atlantic  and 
extending  from  about  lat.  22°  S.  to  the  S.  limit  of  Tierra  del 
Fuego,  in  lat.  55°.  From  lat.  35°  northward  it  is  cut  oflf  from 
the  sea  by  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  and  southern  Brazil,  but  this 


part  of  its  territory  is  traversed  by  the  greal  tribatariet  of  the 
Plata,  giving  easy  access  to  the  sea.  By  treaty  with  Chili  In  1881 
the  jurisdiction  of  A.  R.  was  established  over  the  whole  South 
Atlantic  coast,  including  all  of  Patagonia  E.  of  the  water-shed  of 
the  Andes,  and  all  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  E.  of  the  meridian  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  assigning  to  Chili  all  W.  of 
those  limits.  This  gives  the  A.  R.  a  total  area  of  about  1,125,086 
sq.  m.  The  surface  is  a  great  plain,  descending  to  the  sea 
on  the  S.-W.  coast,  but  limited  by  the  Brazilian  coast  ranges 
X.  of  the  Plata,  and  rising  westward  to  the  feet  of  the  Andes. 
This  plain  rises  toward  the  N.  as  well  as  the  W.,  (though  less 
rapidly,)  attaining  in  places  the  h.  of  6,000  to  8,000  ft. 
before  giving  place  to  the  steeps  of  the  Cordilleras.  This 
vast  inclined  plain  is  swept  by  the  S.-E.  trade-winds  that  carry 
the  temperature  and  moisture  of  the  South  Atlantic  to  every 


part  of  it,  producing  a  remarkably  equable  climate  through- 
out its  whole  extent.  The  soil  is  fertile  in  nearly  every 
part,  yielding  all  the  temperate  zone  products,  and  many 
that  are  sub-tropical,  but  the  agricultural  development  of  the- 
country  is  still  in  its  infancy.  Manufactures  are  still  more- 
backward.  The  chief  source  of  wealth  is  found  in  the  flocks- 
and  herds  that  multiply  with  but  little  care  on  the  vast  graz- 
ing farms,  called  estandas.  The  exports  of  the  A.  R.  are  wool, 
hides,  tallow,  animal  oil,  preserved  meats,  live  stock,  etc.  The 
imports  include  every  variety  of  European  manufactured  arti- 
cles. The  pop.  aggregates  about  4,250,000.  Of  these  about 
half  are  of  mixed  blood,  Indian  and  European,  the  rest  bein^ 
of  nearly  pure  European  descent.  The  Negro  element  is  very 
small.  The  Indian  stock  embraces  the  three  great  races,  the- 
Araucanian,  the  Quichua,  and  the  Guarini,  giving  their  char- 
acteristics to  the  mixed  population  of  the  S.-W.,  N.-W.,  and 
E.  parts  of  the  country.  There  is  a  tide  of  immigration  pour- 
ing  into  A.  R.  which,  from  1870  to  1890,  averaged  no  less  thaa 
2  per  cent,  per  annum  of  the  population.  The  republic  con- 
tains 14  self-governing  provinces,  and  several  outlying  terri- 
tories dependent  on  the  national  government.  The  Constitu- 
tion is  modeled  very  closely  on  that  of  the  U.  S.  The  presi- 
dential term  is  6  yrs.,  and  re-election  is  prohibited.  The- 
established  religion  is  the  R.  C,  but  toleration  is  allowed  to- 
a  great  and  growing  degree.  Suffrage  is  limited  to  those 
who  can  read  and  write.  This  gives  the  press  immense- 
power.  The  national  revenue  is  about  $20,000,000,  chiefly 
from  duties  on  imports. 

Ar'geB,  a  genus  of  small  fishes,  of  the  family  Siluridcey  of 
extreme  interest  on  account  of  their  being  frequently  thrown 
out  in  vast  numbers  by  some  of  the  S.  Amer.  volcanoes  with 
torrents  of  muddy  water.  Humboldt  was  the  first  to  de- 
scribe one  of  these  fishes,  which  he  referred  to  the  genus- 
Pimelodes  and  called  P.  cyclopum.  It  is  now  called  A.  cy* 
cloptim.  The  quantity  of  these  fishes  ejected  from  the  vol- 
canoes in  the  neighborhood  of  Quito  is  sometimes  so  great 
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that  the  stench  of  their  putrefaction  is  felt  at  a  great  distance, 
and  putrid  fevers  are  caused  by  it.  Their  capacity  of  endur- 
ing the  high  temperature  of  the  water  with  which  they  are 
ejected  has  excited  much  interest. 

Ar'gHt  clay,  or  white  clay,  a  term  now  little  used,  but  of 
which  the  derivative  arpillacfous  (q.  v.)  is  still  in  frequent 
use  as  descriptive  of  soils,  geological  deposits,  etc. 

Argile  Plastiqne,  a  series  of  beds  at  the  base  of  the 
tertiary  system  in  France,  resting  on  a  conglomerate  or 
breccia  of  rolled  and  angular  chalk-fiints.  They  consist  of 
extensive  deposits  of  sand  with  occasional  beds  of  plastic 
clays  used  for  pottery.  Marls  occur,  inclosing,  in  some 
places,  fluviatile  shells  that  are  met  with  in  the  same  position 
in  the  London  basin,  and  in  others  Urge  numbers  of  a  spe- 
cies of  ovBter.    See  Eocknk. 

Argilla^ceoiu  Bocks.  All  rocks  composed  entirely  or 
to  some  extent  of  clay  are  included  under  this  title. 

Ar'C^SCh,  a  village  of  Lower  Wullachia,  famed  for  its 
church,  one  of  the  noblest  ecclesiastical  structures  in  the 
Orient  It  was  built  1016,  and  is  of  white  marble,  graceful 
in  design,  and  covered  with  arabesques. 

Ar'giveBt  the  most  powerful  of  the  Greek  tribes  during 
the  Trojan  War ;  sometimes  used  as  a  generic  name  for  all 
the  Greeks.    See  Aroolis. 

Ar^£:o,  or  Ax^gO-Na^vis,  (Lat.  "  the  Ship-Argo ; "  see 
Aroonauts,)  a  huge  southern  constellation,  one  of  Ptolemy's 


Ar'g^l  is  a  crude  variety  of  cream  of  tartar  which  forms 
a  crust  in  the  interior  of  wine-vats  and  wine-bottles.  Origin- 
ally  it  exists  in  the  juice  of  the  grape,  and  is  soluble  therein ; 
but  during  the  fermentation  of  the  juice,  and  as  it  passes  into 
wine,  much  alcohol  is  developed,  which,  remaining  in  the  fer- 
menting liquor,  causes  the  precipitation  of  the  A. ;  the  latter 
being  very  sparingly  soluble  in  an  alcoholic  liquid.  Some 
wines  when  they  are  bottled  are  not  fully  ripe,  and  more  al- 
cohol being  thereafter  developed  a  further  precipitation  of  A. 
takes  place  as  a  crust  in  the  bottles,  and  hence  the  meaning 
of  the  term  **  crusted  port."  A.  is  generally  of  a  reddish  tinge, 
obtained  from  the  color  of  the  grapes,  but  sometimes  is  of  a 
grayish-white  color,  when  it  has  been  deposited  during  the 
fermentation  of  the  juice  of  colorless  grapes.  The  red  or 
white  A.  is  denominated  in  commerce  crude  tartar,  and  its 
principal  uses  are  in  the  preparation  of  cream  of  tartar  and 
tartaric  acid.  The  constituents  of  A.  are  bitartrate  of  potash, 
(cream  of  tartar,)  tartrate  of  lime,  with  coloring  and  extract- 
ive matters. 

Ar'golis,  the  N.-E.  peninsula  of  the  Morea,  (Greece,)  ly- 
ing between  the  bays  of  Nauplia  and  ^Egina,  forms,  with  Cor- 
inth,  a  nome,  or  dept.,  in  modem  Greece.  The  plain  of 
Argos,  famous  in  ancient  times  for  its  breed  of  horses,  is  nat- 
urally fertile,  but  is  now  made  pestilential  by  morasses.  The 
nome  of  A.  and  Corinth  has  Nauplia  as  its  cap.,  and  contains 
144,886  inhabitants.     It  was  from  the  importance  of  the 
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original  48,  and  full  of  bright  stars,  of  which  Canopua  (q.  v.) 
is  by  far  the  brightest.  Though  represented  on  one  of  Bay- 
er's maps,  it  is  there  very  imperfect,  as  it  extends  much  far- 
ther southward,  and  Lacaille,  when  revising  the  constella- 
tions and  nomenclature  of  the  southern  stars  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  in  1751-52,  was  obliged  to  abandon  most  of  Bay- 
er's lettering.  Also,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  stars 
in  the  constellation,  it  was  impossible  to  letter  them  all  as  be- 
longing to  one,  and  so  Lacaille  distribute  J  the  Greek  letters  over 
the  whole  Ship,  and  then  divided  it  up  into  Carina^  Puppi^^ 
and  Vela^  the  Keel,  Stem,  and  Sails.  He  then  used  the 
Roman  alphabets  in  each  of  these  separately,  and  nearly  ex- 
hausted both  upper  and  lower-case  letters  in  each.  He  still 
considered  them,  however,  as  a  part  of  the  constellation 
A.,  and  was  driven  to  the  awkward  system  of  nomencla- 
ture of  which  this  is  a  sample  for  one  star,  viz.,  /?  Arffus  in 
veliMy  while,  in  the  same  part  of  the  Ship,  a  brighter  star  is 
called  6  Argm.  Dr.  Gould,  in  his  great  work  at  Cordoba, 
published  in  the  Uranometria  Argentina^  (q.  v.,)  has  adopted 
what  is  probably  the  only  sensible  solution  of  the  difficulty, 
and  has  abandoned  the  old  Ship  entirely,  almost  sacrilegious 
as  it  may  seem,  and  the  two  stars  above  mentioned  are  known  in 
his  Uranometria  as  d  and  /3  Velorum.  While  this  radical 
change  has  not  been  universally  accepted,  and  though  it  seems 
very  queer  to  hear  Canoput  called  a  Carin(w^  it  will  probably 
be  eventually  the  universally  accepted  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
For  the  description,  position,  etc.,  of  each  of  these  three  parts 
of  the  old  A.,  see  Carina,  Puppis,  and  Vela,  respectively. 


ancient  kingdom  of  A.  that  the  Greeks  were  collectively  often 
styled  "Argives."  According  to  the  old  traditions,  luachus, 
the  Pelasgic  chief,  settled  here  in  1800  B.C.,  and  Danaus  in 
1500  B.C.,  with  colonists  from  Egypt.  Here  Pelops  ruled, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Alreus,  Agamemnon,  etc.  Here  also 
Heroules  was  born,  and  achieved  his  victories  over  the  Ler- 
uean  hydra  and  the  Nemean  lion.  Modern  Argos  is  built  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  city  ;  pop.  0,814. 

Ar^g^on,  a  new  constituent  gaseous  element  in  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  its  discovery  was  announced  to  the  British  Associa- 
tion, 1894,  by  Lord  Rayleigh  and  Professor  Ramsay.  Is 
about  1|  times  as  heavy  as  nitrogen  ;  its  density  is  lO^^y  times 
that  of  hydrogen ;  is  more  difficult  to  liquefy  than  oxygen  ; 
forms  about  one  per  cent,  of  the  atmosphere.  In  1895  Pi-o- 
fessor  Ramsay  detected  a  new  companion  gas,  since  named 
*'  helium."     Its  properties  are  much  like  those  of  A. 

Ar^g^onaut,  (Argonauta^)  a  genus  of  cephalopodous  mol- 
lusks,  often  confounded  with  the  genus  Nautilm^  but  much 
more  nearly  allied  to  the  poulpe,  (Odopt*.)  The  shell  in  the 
case  of  the  female  A.  has  one  spiral  cavity  into  which  she 
can  withdraw  herself.     See  Nautilus. 

Ar^g^onauts,  legendary  Greek  heroes  who  undertook  a 
voyage  to  unknown  seas  in  the  Argo^  under  command  of 
Jason.  After  four  months  of  adventure  they  returned  to 
lolchus,  and  Jason  dedicated  the  Argo  to  Neptune  at  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth  The  common  interpretation  of  the 
legend  is  that  Jason  sailed  on  a  voyage  which  had  for  its  stimu- 
lus the  hope  of  new  commercial  relations ;  others  suggest  thai 
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xhe  enterprise  was  partly  commercial,  partly  piratical,  and 
partly  adventurous,  and  that  Jason^s  crew  was,  in  all  proba- 
bility, composed  of  young,  restless,  and  ambitious  spirits  who 
were  ready  for  any  thing  that  might  turn  up.  The  name  has 
become  proverbial,  and  in  modem  times  was  applied  to  those 
who  went  to  California  during  the  gold-fever  in  1849. 

ArgOB^toli,  a  sea-port  on  the  S.-W.  of  Cephalonia,  and 
cap.  of  the  island  ;  pop.  8,000. 

Ar'got,  a  peculiar  gibberish,  called  variously  in  different 
languages,  used  for  purposes  of  concealment  by  those  whose 
pursuits  make  them  dread  the  law. 

ArgrnoUes,  (Auoustin,)  a  Span,  politician  of  the  modem 
liberal  school,  b.  1775.  In  1812  A.  was  one  of  the  commit- 
tee of  the  Cortes  who  drew  up  the  new  constitution,  but  on 
the  return  of  Ferdinand  VII.  fell  a  victim  to  the  reactionary 
spirit  which  ensued.  In  1814  he  was  arrested  and  impris- 
oned, but  at  his  trial  he  displayed  such  dexterity  that  it  was 
found  impossible  to  convict  him.  At  last  A.  was  sentenced 
to  10  yrs.*  confinement  in  the  prison  at  Ceuta.  Fourteen 
persons  were  condemned  with  him,  among  whom  was  his 
friend  Juan  Alvarez  Guerra.  In  their  confinement  they  ex- 
perienced such  barbarous  treatment  that  in  4  yrs.  8  died,  2 
became  mad,  and  the  rest  received  grievous  injuries  ;  but  the 
Revolution  of  1820  restored  A.  to  freedom.  He  subsequently 
became  minister  of  the  interior,  and  during  the  regency  was 
appointed  guardian  to  the  young  Queen  Isabella ;  d.  1844. 

Ar^g^ument,  (Lat.  arffumentunk,)  in  Logic,  means,  properly, 
the  ground  or  premise  on  which  a  conclusion  is  rested ;  popu- 
larlv,  it  is  applied  to  a  controversy. 

Ar^gns,  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Niobe,  succeeded  Phoroneus 
in  the  government  of  the  Peloponnesus,  which  took  from  him 
its  name  of  Argos,  as  did  also  the  territory  of  Argolis.  A., 
sumamed  Panoptes,  (all-seeing,)  had  100  eyes,  some  of  which 
were  always  awake.  He  was  enormously  strong,  and  Juno 
appointed  him  to  watch  over  lo  transformed  into  a  cow.  Mer- 
cury, being  commissioned  by  Zeus  to  carry  off  the  cow,  slew 
A.    Juno  used  the  eyes  of  A.  to  decorate  the  peacock's  tail. 

Ar'gllB,  a  genus  of  gallinaceous  birds,  remarkable  for  mag- 
nificence of  plumage.  The  only 
known  species  is  A.  giganteus^ 
formerly  called  PfuuianuB  A.y 
and  still  very  generally  the  A. 
pheasant.  The  sides  of  the 
bead  and  of  the  neck  are  desti- 
tute of  feathers;  the  tail  con- 
sists of  12  feathers,  of  which 
the  2  middle  ones  in  the  male 
are  very  much  elongated;  the 
secondary  feathers  of  the  wings 
are  much  longer  than  the  pri- 
mary. The  female  is  of  com- 
paratively  tame  plumage,  not 
only  wanting  the  eye-like  mark- 
ings, but  even  the  great  length  of  the  secondaries  and  of  the 
middle  tail  feathers.  The  size  of  the  bird  when  divested  of 
its  plumage  is  not  much  greater  than  that  of  a  common  barn- 
door fowl,  but  the  tail  feathers  of  the  male  are  nearly  4 
ft.  1.  The  A.  is  a  native  of  Sumatra  and  other  East  Indian 
islands,  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  Siam,  etc. 

Ar^le^,  Dnke  of,  (George  Douglass  Campbell,)  b. 
1823;  Lord  Privy  Seal  1868;  Postmaster-Gen.  1866; 
author  of  7%e  Reign  of  Law  and  ike  Primitive  Man  ;  Sec. 
of  State  for  India  1868.  His  son,  the  Marquis  of  Lome, 
sometime  Gov.-Gen.  of  Canada,  married  H.  R  H.  Princess 
Louise,  4th  daughter  of  Queen  Victoria,  in  1871. 

Argyle^  lutrqnis  of,  (Archibald  Campbell,)  an  emi- 
nent political  character  of  the  17th  c,  b.  1698.  In  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  at  Glasgow,  in  Nov.,  1638,  he  openly  took  the 
side  of  the  Covenanters,  and  thenceforth  became  recognized 
as  their  political  head.  In  1649  Charles  II.  was  proclaimed 
king,  and  at  Scone,  on  Jan.  1,  1661,  A.  put  the  crown  on  his 
head.  After  the  battle  of  Worcester  he  retired  to  Inverary, 
where  he  held  out  for  a  yr.  against  Cromwell's  troops. 
Falling  sick  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  Gen.  Dean.  He  re- 
fused submission  to  the  Protector,  but  took  an  engagement  to 
live  peaceably,  which  he  strictly  kept.  On  the  Restoration 
he  repaired  to  Whitehall,  encouraged  by  a  flattering  letter 
from  the  king  to  his  son.  Impeached  with  the  crime  of 
having  submitted  to  the  usurper,  he  was  committed  to  the 
tower,  and  was  brought  before  the  Scottish  Parliament,  and 
executed  at  Edinburgh  1661. 

Ars^le^shire,  ("  territory  of  the  Gael,")  an  extensive  mar- 
itime county  in  the  W.  of  Scotland,  including  numerous  isl- 
ands and  a  large  main-land  tract  cut  up  into  many  penlnsu- 
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las  by  arms  of  the  sea.  Its  extent  of  coast-line  is  very  great, 
owing  to  the  indentation  of  the  coast  by  numerous  lochs. 
Next  to  Inverness  it  is  the  largest  county  in  Scotland ;  area 
2,066,400  acres,  pop.  75,008. 

Ar'gyro-Cas^tro,  a  town  of  Albania,  celebrated  for  the 
quality  of  its  Turkish  snufiF;  pop.  8,000. 

A^ria,  (air,)  in  Mus.,  a  rhythmical  song,  as  distinct  from 
recitative.  The  term  was  formerly  applied  to  a  measured 
lyrical  piece  either  for  one  or  several  voices,  but  is  now  com- 
monly applied  to  a  song  introduced  in  a  cantata,  oratorio,  or 
opera,  and  intended  for  one  voice  supported  by  instruments. 

Ariad^ne,  daughter  of  Minos,  King  of  Crete,  by  Pasiphae. 
When  Theseus,  with  the  offerings  of  the  Athenians  for  the 
Minotaur,  landed  in  Crete,  A.  conceived  a  passion  for  the 
beautiful  stranger,  and  gave  him  a  clew  by  means  of  which 
he  threaded  the  mazes  of  the  labyrinth  and  was  enabled  to 
slay  the  monster.  Theseus  promised  to  marry  her,  and  she 
escaped  with  him,  but  was  slain  by  Diana  on  the  island  of 
Naxos. 

Arial^duB,  a  deacon  of  the  Church  of  Milan  who  fl.  dur- 
ing the  11th  c.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical contentions  of  his  times,  and  advocated  strict  celibacy  of 
the  clergy.  A.  was  murdered,  and  his  remains  thrown  into 
Lake  Mag^ore,  June  28, 1066.    He  was  afterward  canonized. 

A^rianiSin.  This  doctrine  took  its  name  from  Arius, 
(q.  V.,)  an  eloquent  presbyter  of  Alexandria.  He  early  (about 
A.D.  821)  began  to  teach  a  doctrine  inconsistent  with  the  di- 
vinity  of  Christ.  On  a  certain  occasion  Alexander,  Bishop  of 
Alexandria,  addressed  his  clergy,  insisting  that  the  Son  is  co- 
eternal,  co-essential,  and  co-equal  with  the  Father.  Ariua 
opposed  this  view,  asserting  that  there  was  a  time  when  the 
Son  was  not,  since  the  Father  who  begot  must  be  before  the- 
Son  who  was  begotten,  and  the  latter,  therefore,  could  not  be 
eternal.  This,  according  to  early  writers,  was  the  origin  of 
the  Arian  controversy,  which  lasted  with  great  eamestness- 
for  many  yrs.  Alexander  called  a  council  of  his  clergy^ 
which  was  attended  by  nearly  100  bishops,  and  Arius  was  (ia 
821)  deposed  and  excommunicated.  Pure  A.  can  hardly  now 
be  said  to  exist  It  has  gradually  lapsed  into  UMrrARiANiSM,. 
(q.  v.)^ 

Aria'no,  a  city  of  Italy,  2,800  ft  above  the  sea,  in  the- 
Apennines,  is  a  bishop^s  seat  A.  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Diomede.  In  the  face  of  the  hill  on  which  the- 
city  is  built  hundreds  of  caves  have  been  dug,  in  which  many 
of  the  poorer  inhabitants  dwell ;  pop.  about  16,000. 

A^nas  Monta^niu,  (Benkdictub,)  a  Catholic  divine  noted 
for  his  linguistic  attainments,  was  b.  1627  in  Spain,  d.  1698. 

Aria^za,  (Juan  Baptista,)  Span,  poet  and  politician ;  b. 
at  Madrid  1770,  d.  1887. 

Ari'ca,  a  sea-port  of  Chili,  in  the  province  of  Tacna.  The> 
climate  is  salubrious,  the  thermometer  ranging  from  86**  Fahr. 
in  summer  to  68**  in  winter.     Pop.  4,000. 

Ari^chat,  a  sea-port  of  Cape  Breton  Island  in  the  prov.  of 
Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  with  a  harbor  for  the  lai-gest  vessels. 
The  town  has  about  1,000  inhabitants,  largely  engaged  in  fish- 
ing, and  at  the  head  of  its  harbor  a  lead  mine  has  recently 
been  opened. 

Ar'icme,  Cinchon^atine,  or  Qnin'onine,  an  alkaloid, 
useless  in  Med.,  found  in  white  cinchona  bark. 

Ari^^^  a  river  in  the  S.  of  France,  rises  in  the  Dept 
of  Pyr^n^es-Orientales,  flows  N.,  and  falls  into  the  Garonne- 
near  Toulouse.  The  Dept.  of  A.,  which  lies  along  the  N. 
slopes  of  the  Pyrenees,  contains  some  of  the  highest  mount- 
ain summits  in  France;  area  1,890  sq.  m.,  pop.  227,491. 

A^riel,  (l)  a  spirit  of  the  air  in  Shakespeare^s  Tempest ;  a 
water-spirit  among  modem  Jews ;  a  name  applied  to  Jerusa- 
lem. (2)  The  name  of  the  first  or  inner  satellite  of  Uranus^ 
discovered  in  1861  by  Lassel.  It  is  about  120,000  m.  distant 
from  its  primary,  and  revolves  around  it  in  2  days,  12  hours, 
29  minuter,  21.1  seconds.    See  Uranus. 

Ariel  Gazelle.    See  Gazelle. 

Aeries,  "  the  Ram,"  one  of  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  in- 
cluding the  first  30°  of  the 
ecliptic  measured  from  the  np 

vernal  equinox,  or  that  point  " 

where  the  vemal  passage  of 
the  sun  across  the  equator 
takes  place.  The  vemal  equi- 
nox, or,  as  it  is  also  called, 
the  first  point  of  A.^  is  con- 
stantly changing  its  position 
among  the  fixed  stars  in  con- 
sequence of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  moving  west- 
ward at  the  rate  of  60"  .2  annually.    It  is  from  this  circum- 
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stance  that  the  sign  A.  no  longer  corresponds  with  the  con- 
stellation A.,  which  was  the  case  about  2,000  yrs.  ago,  when 
the  ecliptic  was  divided  into  12  equal  parts  called  signs,  each 
named  after  the  group  of  surs  through  which  it  passed.  The 
present  tiffn  A.  is  in  the  constellation  Fuees,  about  30°  W. 
of  the  original  sign  ;  and  although  the  sun  at  the  vernal  equi- 
nox will  lUwajs  be  at  the  Jirst  point  of  A.,  yet  nearly  24,000 
yrs.  will  elapse  before  that  point  will  again  coincide  with  the 
beginning  of  the  cofuiellation  A.  The  constellation  now 
lies  entirely  to  the  N.  of  the  equator,  and  is  bounded  by 
TVianrnduniy  Perseus^  Taunu,  Cetiu,  and  Puces.  See  Zo- 
diac, Signs  op  thk. 

Ar'il,  a  peculiar  covering  of  the  seed  in  some  plants,  formed 
by  an  expansion  of  the  funiculus,  (the  cord  which  attaches 
the  ovule  to  the  placenta,)  or  of  the  placenta  itself.  This  ex- 
pansion takes  place  after  fertilization,  and  sometimes  invests 
the  seeds  entirely,  sometimes  only  partially.  In  the  nutmeg 
the  A.  forms  what  is  called  mace. 

Ari'nos,  a  river  of  Brazil,  which  after  a  N.-W.  course  of 
^00  m.  enters  the  Tapajos,  an  affluent  of  the  Amazon. 

Alison,  a  celebrated  lute-pUyer,  a  native  of  Methymna  in 


Arion  and  the  Dolphin. 

Lesbos,  about  700  B.C.,  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  the 
inventor  of  the  dithyrambic  meter.  According  to  tradition  A. 
was  sent  by  Periander,  ruler  of  Corinth,  to  Sicily  and  Italy, 
and  at  Tarentum  won  the  prize  in  a  poetical  contest.  As  he 
returned  laden  with  gifts  in  a  Corinthian  ship  the  avaricious 
mariners  determined  to  slay  him  and  seize  his  wealth ;  of  this 
the  poet-musician  was  forewarned  by  Apollo  in  a  dream. 
He  asked  for  permission  to  try  his  skill  in  music,  and  after 
playing  on  his  lute  threw  himself  from  the  deck  into  the  sea. 
Here  several  dolphins,  charmed  by  his  music,  had  assembled 
round  the  vessel.  On  the  back  of  one  of  them  the  musician 
rode  to  the  promontory  of  Taenarus,  where  he  landed  and 
journeyed  on  to  Corinth. 

AxiOS'to,  (LuDOVico,)oneof  the  greatest  of  Ital.  poets,  b.  at 
Reggio  1474,  d.  m  Ferrara  1588.     His  imaginative  powers 


were  developed  in  early  life.  In  1508  he  was  introduced  to 
the  court  of  the  Cardinal  Hippolytus  d'Este,  who  employed 
him  ui  many  negotiations.  Here  he  produced  his  poem  Or- 
lando Furioso^  which  was  published  in  Ferrara  in  1516. 

AriOTis^tUB*  a  Ger.  chief,  leader  of  the  Marcomanni  and 
other  Ger.  tribes,  was  requested  by  the  Sequani,  a  Gallic  peo- 
ple, to  assist  them  ui  a  contest  against  the  i£dul.  Having 
gained  a  victory  for  the  Sequani,  A.  was  so  well  pleased  with 
their  fine  country,  now  Burgundy,  that  he  and  his  followers 
decided  to  remain  there,  but  were  driven  out  by  the  Romans 
58  B.C. 

Aris'pe,  a  town  In  Sonora,  the  extreme  N.-W.  State  of  the 
Mexican  republic ;  pop.  7,600. 

Aris^ta,  (Mariano,)  Mexican  soldier  and  statesman;  in 
1848  minister  of  war,  and  in  1851  President  of  Mexico;  b. 
1802,  d«  1855. 

AristS^UB,  (from  a  Gr.  word  signifnng  "  the  best,")  an 
ancient  divinity  whose  worship  in  the  earliest  times  was 
widely  diflf  used  throughout  Greece.  According  to  the  common 
tradition  he  was  the  son  of  Apollo  and  Cyrene,  the  latter  the 
granddaughter  of  Peneius,  a  river-god  of  Thessaly. 

Ariltar'chiu  of  Samos,  a  celebrated  ancient 
astronomer  of  the  Alexandrine  school,  who  fl.  281- 
264  B.C.  All  his  writings  have  perished  excepting 
a  short  essay  on  the  sizes  and  distances  of  the  sun 
and  the  moon. 

Aristar^chuB  of  Samothrace,  a  grammarian 
who  lived  about  1 50  B.C.  in  Alexandria,  where  he 
founded  a  school  of  grammar  and  criticism,  and  ed- 
ucated the  children  of  Ptolemy  Philopater.  His  life 
was  chiefly  devoted  to  the  elucidation  and  restora- 
tion of  the  text  of  the  Greek  poets,  especially  of 
Homer.  The  form  in  which  we  now  have  the  Ho- 
meric poems  preserved  is  in  a  great  measure  owing 
to  his  judgment  and  industry.  The  strictness  of  his 
critical  principles  has  made  his  name  a  general  term 
for  a  severely  just  and  judicious  critic  Being  af- 
flicted with  an  incurable  dropsy  be  ended  bis  life  by 
voluntary  starvation  at  the  age  of  72. 

AxiB^teas,  an  entirely  fabulous  character,  who 
may  be  styled  **  the  Wandering  Jew "  of  popular 
tradition  in  ancient  Greece.  First  we  find  A.  teach- 
ing Homer;  then,  some  ages  afterward,  bom  at 
Procotmesus,  an  island  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  It 
is  stated  that,  having  visited  the  Arimaspse,  the 
gold-watching  griffin,  and  the  Hyperboreans,  he  died 
on  his  return  home ;  but  soon  afterward  a  traveler 
asserted  that  he  bad  been  met  and  accosted  by  A. 
Consequently  neighbors  searched  the  house  where 
the  body  of  A.  was  supposed  to  be  lying,  but  it 
could  not  be  found.  Seven  yrs.  afterward  he  ap- 
peared as  an  author,  and  wrote  a  poem  entitled  Ara- 
maspeia^  in  three  books,  giving  accounts  of  North 
and  Central  Asia,  which  were  copied  by  Herodotus 
and  others.  After  thus  establishing  himself  as  a 
poet  he  vanished  again,  and  after  840  yrs.  of  mys- 
tery reappeared  at  Metapontum,  in  the  S.  of  Italy, 
where  he  advised  the  people  to  erect  an  altar  to 
Apollo  and  an  altar  to  '*  the  everlasting  A.,**  assur- 
ing them  that  when  Apollo  founded  their  city  he  (A.) 
in  the  form  of  a  raven  had  accompanied  the  god, 
and  had  assisted  in  the  ceremony.  In  the  early  con- 
troversy of  the  Christian  Church  heathens  some- 
times quoted  this  ule  of  A.  as  a  counterpart  to  the 
miracles  recorded  in  the  N.  T. 

Aristi^des,  sumamed  "  the  Just,*'  was  the  son 
of  Lysimachus.  He  was  one  of  the  ten  leaders  of 
the  Athenians  against  the  Persians  at  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  (490  B.C.)  It  had  been  arranged  that 
each  leader  (or  airategos)  should  hold  the  supreme  command 
for  one  day ;  but  A.,  who  saw  the  folly  of  this  want  of  unity, 
induced  his  companions  to  give  up  their  claims  and  make 
Miltiades  commander-in-chief,  which  proved  the  means  of 
winning  the  battle.  In  477  B.C.  he  introduced  a  change  of 
the  constitution  by  which  all  citizens,  without  distinction  of 
rank,  were  admitted  to  political  offices  ;  d.  468  B.C. 

Alistip'pns,  the  founder  of  the  Cyrenaic  school  of  phi- 
losophy among  the  Greeks,  was  the  son  of  Artiades,  a  wealthy 
gentleman  of  Cyrene,  in  Africa,  and  was  b.  in  that  city  about 
425  B.C.  The'  chief  points  of  the  Cyrenaic  system  were : 
(1)  That  all  human  sensations  are  either  pleasurable  or  pain- 
ful, and  that  pleasure  and  pain  are  the  only  criterions  of  gootf 
or  bad.  (2)  That  pleasure  consists  in  a  gentle,  and  pain  in  a 
violent,  motion  of  the  soul.     (3)  That  happiness  is  simply  the 
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result  of  a  continuous  series  of  pleasurable  sensations. 
(4)  That  actions  are  in  themselves  morally  indifferent,  and 
that  men  are  concerned  only  with  their  results ;  d.  860  B.C. 

Aristobn'llU,  an  Alexandrian  Jew  who  Lived  under  Ptole- 
mseus  Philometer  about  175  B.C.,  and  was  considered  by  the 
early  fathers  the  founder  of  the  Jewish  philosophy  in  Alex- 
andria. 

AristobnlUB,  Grecian  historian,  lived  about  822  B.C. 
He  took  part  in  the  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great  against 
Persia,  and  wrote  an  account  of  the  same. 

AristobalUB  L,  Jewish  high-priest;  became  king  107 
B.C. ;  d.  105  B.C. 

Azistobnliull.,  Jewish  king  70  B.C. ;  was  taken  prisoner 
to  Rome  by  Porapey  68  B.O. ;  d.  48  B.C. 

Aristoc^racy  means,  etymologically,  the  power  or  govern- 
ment of  the  be»t,  noblest,  or  most  worthy,  and  in  the  sense 
which  it  originally  bore  A.  Had  reference  to  a  form  of  govern- 
ment in  which  the  sovereignty  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
a  minority  of  the  citizens  of  the  State,  exclusive  altogether  of 
the  slave  population  which  generally  existed  in  antiquity.  It 
is  in  this  sense  also  that  we  use  it  when  we  speak  of  the  Italian 
states  of  the  Middle  Ages  as  As.  In  order  to  constitute  an 
A.  it  was  further  necessary  that  the  minority  which  composed 
it  should  consist  of  the  highest  class,  in  point  not  of  wealth 
alone,  but  of  birth  and  culture ;  the  government  of  a  minority 
in  numbers  simply  being  known  by  the  more  odious  name  of 
oligarchy. 

Azistolo'chia*,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
Aristoiochiaeea  or  Aaarineag.  This  order,  which  is  dicotyled- 
onous or  exogenous,  consists  of  herbaceous  plants  or  shrubs, 
often  climbing  shrubs,  and  contains  upward  of  180  known 
species,  chiefly  natives  of  warm  climates,  and  particularly 
abundant  in  the  tropical  regions  of  S.  Am. 

Aristom^exies,  a  famous  Messenian  general,  who  fl.  in  the 
7th  c. 

Aristoph^aaes,  the  most  famous  writer  of  the  old 
Greek  comedy,  and  the  only  one  of  whose  work  any  thing  re- 
mains, was  b.  about  462,  and  d.  about  888  B.C.  He  wrote 
an  the  time  when  Athens,  at  the  height  of  its  power,  was 
struggling  vainly,  as  it  proved,  against  Sparta.  Eleven  of  his 
nearly  50  pUys  survive.  In  these  he  reviews  the  political 
life  of  his  time,  praises  the  superior  virtue  of  earlier  days, 
and  attacks  his  contemporaries  with  violence.  Later,  with  the 
extinction  of  freedom,  he  turned  to  social  subjects.  His  vio- 
lent denunciation  and  unsparing  ridicule  were  tempered  by  a 
delicate  poetical  sense. 

Aristotle  was  b.  at  Stageira,  884  B.C.  He  belonged  to 
a  family  in  which  the  practice  of  physio  was  hereditary,  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  art  doubtless  ranked  among  his  early  ac- 
quisitions. In  after  life  he  occupied  himself  largely  in  the 
dissection  of  animals.  In  867  B.C.  he  left  Stageira  for  Athens, 
then  the  intellectual  center  of  Greece  and  the  civilized  world, 
and  became  a  pupil  of  Plato.  At  the  age  of  60  he  opened  a 
school  called  the  **  Lyoeum,'*  from  its  proximity  to  the  temple 
of  Apollo  Lyceius.  From  his  practice  of  walking  up  and 
down  in  the  garden  during  his  lectures  arose  the  other  name 
of  his  school  and  sect,  the  Peripatetic.  After  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  anti-Macedonian  party  at  Athens  obtained  an 
ascendency,  and  an  accusation  was  prepared  against  A.,  the 
pretext  being  impiety.  With  the  fate  of  Socrates  before  his 
eyes,  he  chose  a  timely  escape,  and  in  the  beginning  of  822 
B.C.  took  refuge  at  Chalcis,  in  Euboea,  where,  in  the  autumn 
of  the  same  yr.,  he  d.  aged  62.  The  great  fame  of  A.  as  a 
philosopher  has  only  been  equaled  by  that  of  Plato.  The 
main  distinction  of  A.  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  sought  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  his  studies  in  the  investigation  of  facts,  and 
that  he  pursued  a  strictly  logical  method.  This  method  he 
applied  to  a  great  variety  of  subjects — philosophy,  politics, 
rhetoric,  and  the  art  of  poetry.  His  authority  was  great 
among  the  Arabians  in  the  time  of  their  flourishing,  in  Europe 
durin<^  the  Middle  Ages,  and,  indeed,  much  later. 

Anstox'eniu  of  Taren'tam,  a  pupil  of  Aristotle,  and 
one  of  the  old^t  writers  on  music ;  fl.  about  880  yrs.  B.C. 

Arith^metie  is  the  science  that  treats  of  numbers.  It  is 
sometimes  divided  into  theoretical  and  practical ;  the  former 
investigating  the  properties  of  numbers  and  their  combina- 
tions, the  latter  applying  the  principles  so  established,  in  the 
form  of  rules,  to  actual  calculations.  Some  restrict  the  term 
A.  to  this  art  of  reckoning,  assigning  the  investigation  of  the 
principles  to  analysis.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans 
A.  made  little  progress,  owing  to  their  clumsy  modes  of  nota- 
tion. Few  of  their  writings  on  the  subject  have  come  down  to 
us ;  the  most  important  are  those  of  Euclid,  (7-10  Books  of  the 
Elements^)  Archimedes,  Diophantus,  and  Nicomachus.    After 


the  introduction  of  the  decimal  system  and  the  Arabic  or 
Hindu  numerals,  about  the  11th  c.,  A.  began  to  assume  a 
new  form ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  16th  c.  that  the  double 
rule  of  three,  or  compound  proportion,  was  discovered,  9nd 
decimal  fractions  were  introduced.  The  invention  of  loga- 
rithms in  the  17th  c.  is  the  last  great  step  in  advance  that  the 
art  has  made. 

Arithmetical  Mean  is  that  number  that  lies  equally  dis- 
tant  between  two  others :  thus  the  A.  M.  between  11  and  17 
is  14,  which  is  found  by  taking  half  their  sum. 

Arithmetical  Progres'sion  is  a  series  of  numbers  that 
increase  or  diminish  by  a  common  difference,  as  7,  10, 18, 16, 
19,22;  or  12,  10^,9,74,6. 

A^rius,  the  founder  of  Arianism,  a  native  of  Libya,  b.  836 
A.D.    See  Aaianism.  < 

Arizo'na,  one  of  the  Territories  of  the  U.  S.,  in  the  S.-W. 
part,  separated  from  the  Pacific  by  Calif,  and  by  the  rocky 
and  arid  desert  of  Lower  Calif.  It  lies  between  the  parallels 
81°  20'  and  87°  N.  and  the  meridians  of  109°  and  114°  86' 
W.  Its  area  is  118,020  sq.  m.  A.  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Utah ;  the  W.  boundary  is  irregular,  following  the  course  of 
the  Colorado  River ;  the  S.  boundary  runs  W.  along  thepar- 
allel  of  81°  20'  to  the  111th  meridian,  and  then  N.-W.  to 
82°,  80',  where  it  strikes  the  Colorado,  and  on  the  £.  by 
N.  M.  Fhyiioal  Featorei . — A.  occupies  the  plateau  region, 
the  S.  continuation  of  the  Great  Basin  mountain  ranges,  and  a 
portion  of  the  group  of  ranges  of  which  those  on  the  S.  coast 
of  Calif,  are  members.  The  prevalent  character  of  the  sur- 
face is  arid,  and  in  the  S.-W.  portion  are  large  tracts  of  shift- 
ing sands.  The  highest  known  mountain  elevation  is  Mount 
San  Francisco,  at  the  northernmost  end  of  the  plateau  of 
that  name,  and  whose  summit  is  1 2,700  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  But  although  the  general  appearance  of  the  surface 
of  the  country  is  mountainous  and  forbidding,  the  variety  be- 
ing desert  spaces,  mesaSy  or  table-lands,  void  of  water,  yet 
there  are  many  valleys  of  great  natural  beauty  and  fertility ; 
the  valleys  of  the  Colorado,  Chiquito,  and  Rio  Salinas  being 
true  garden  spots,  while  in  the  surrounding  mountains  are 
excellent  stock-ranges,  with  fine  grazing  and  plenty  of  water. 
Even  the  table-lands,  when  properly  irrigated,  prove  wonder- 
fully productive,  yielding  66  bushels  of  wheat  of  fine  quality 
to  the  acre,  and  producing  Indian  com  and  root-crops  in 
enormous  quantities.  The  water-ways  of  A.  are  the  Colorado 
and  Gila  Rivers,  with  their  tributaries.  Here  the  bottom 
lands  are  fertile,  but  the  valley  below  the  cafionsis  barren  and 
unproductive.  The  N.  section  of  the  Territory  is  well-wooded 
and  fertile,  the  grass  is  inexhaustible,  and  water  is  accessible; 
here,  too,  are  the  invaluable  mining  districts.  The  face  of 
the  country  in  the  extreme  N.-E.  presents  a  succession  of 
mountain  ranges  and  valleys,  the  hills  being  covered  with 
forests  of  yellow  pine.  Here,  however,  is  great  scarcity 
of  water.  Eiyen,  «to. — The  most  remarkable  feature  of 
this  Territory  is  the  tendency  of  its  rivers  and  streams  to 
form  cafions  of  vast  depth  with  precipitous  sides.  It  seems 
as  though  these  waters  had  been  endowed  with  a  force 
elsewhere  unknown  to  enable  them  to  cut  their  way  to 
the  Gulf  of  California  through  such  gigantic  mountainous 
masses  of  rock.  The  entire  Territory  is  drained  by  the 
Colorado  and  its  tributaries,  with  the  result  of  the  arid 
condition  of  the  interior.  Many  of  .these  tributaries  are 
themselves  considerable  streams,  rushing  each  through 
its  own  gloomy  and  cavernous  cafions;  but  the  majestic 
Colorado  is  the  monarch  of  them  all.  This  tremendous 
and  swift  river,  increased  by  the  waters  of  nearly  200 
streams,  large  and  small,  covers  a  descent  of  more  than  8,000 
ft.  in  600  m.  The  Great  Caiion  of  the  Colorado  is  one  of  the 
natural  wonders  of  the  world,  whose  secrets  were  never  dis- 
closed until  the  memorable  and  fatal  expeditions  of  Maj.  J. 
W.  Powell,  1869  and  1871,  made  them  known  to  the  world. 
Through  its  whole  course  there  is  a  succession  of  cafions, 
which  give  this  river  an  aspect  possessed  by  no  other  in  the 
world.  At  irregular  intervals  the  rapid  current  plunges 
down  steep  declivities  a  distance  of  from  76  to  860  ft.  The 
walls  of  the  Grand  Cafion  are  at  some  points  more  than  a  m. 
in  h.,  dark  gorges  where  the  sun  never  penetrates  except 
for  a  few  moments  at  high  noon.  The  vast  frowning  masses 
of  rock  display  the  most  wonderful  freaks  of  nature,  being 
battlemented,  scarped,  castellated,  and  pinnacled,  after  a 
fashion  most  grand  and  impressive.  From  the  termination 
of  the  Grand  Cafion  the  Colorado  is  navigable,  though  with 
difficulty,  owing  to  the  numerous  rapids,  to  its  mouth,  a  dis- 
tance of  612  m.  The  deep  cafions  of  the  principal  rivers 
render  enormous  tracts  of  limd  unfit  for  any  thing  except  graz- 
ing, owing  to  the  extreme  scarcity  of  water  at  any  diatanoe 
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i-ilond  Prodnetionti  Climate,  «to. — The  vegetation  of  south 
and  west  A.  is  scanty,  limited  to  a  few  genera,  such  as  cac- 
tus, aloe,  artemisia,  iron-wood,  and  mesquite.  In  the  middle 
and  N.-E.  the  vegetation  is  more  generous,  including  rich 
grasses,  pine  and  cedar  forests;  and  in  the  river-bottoms  ash, 
walnut,  cherry, willow,  Cottonwood,  and  on  some  of  the  mount- 
ains oak.  Wherever  the  land  can  be  irrigated  it  is  found 
that  a  full  growth  may  be  obtained  of  Indian  com,  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  grapes,  figs,  oranges,  lemons,  sweet-potatoes, 
tomatoes,  tobacco,  and  the  castor-bean.  In  the  valleys  of 
middle  and  east  A.  there  are  brood  sections  of  arable  land, 
where  all  the  cereals  and  root-crops  of  the  North  Atlantic  States 
can  be  grown,  while  this  region  is  unsurpassed  as  grazing 
land ;  a  thick  growth  of  gramma  and  bunch-grass  extends  all 
over  it  The  climate  of  A.  varies  in  the  different  parts.  In 
the  central  portion  snow  falls,  but  does  not  lie.  In  south  A.  the 
temperature  ranges  between  84*"  and  118°  Fahr.  The  atmos- 
phere is  dry,  and  this  region  is  not  subject  to  malarial  disor- 
ders; the  average  rainfdl  is  between  8  and  8  in.  The  cli- 
mate of  A  is  recommended  by  physicians  as  beneficial  to 
constitutions  impoverished  by  bronchial  or  lung  diseases. 
The  temperature  in  summer  rarely  exceeds  90°,  and  in  winter 
generally  remains  above  zero.  The  largest  quantity  of  ram 
falls  in  July  and  Aug.  Wild  animals  are  not  numerous  in  A. 
There  are  two  species  of  deer,  the  Rooky  Mountain  antelope, 
the  bighorn  or  mountain-eheep,  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  goat. 
The  black  and  cinnamon  bears  are  somewhat  numerous ;  the 
puma  or  cougar  is  found  in  the  forests,  and  the  jaguar  in  the 
lowkmds ;  there  are  also  occasional  instances  of  the  finding 
of  the  ocelot,  the  wild-cat,  and  the  lynx,  as  well  as  the  gray 
wolf,  and  one  or  two  species  of  fox;  the  prairie-wolf,  or 
coyote,  does  not  exist  in  the  Territory,  but  there  are  peccaries, 
raccoons,  opoa:«umi,  skunks,  and  the  gopher,  or  prairie-dog. 
Large  herds  of  mustangs,  or  wild  horses,  are  said  to  roam 
over  the  plains  of  south  A.  There  are  large  numbers  of  birds, 
183  distinct  species  having  been  sent  to  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution by  the  Wheeler  expedition.  Game  birds  include  pheas- 
ants^ partridges,  quails,  and  grouse,  the  sage-hen,  and  prairie- 
hen.  Eagles,  vultures,  buzzards,  and  owls  are  numerous,  and 
here  is  found — ^the  only  place  in  N.  Am. — ^the  king  vulture, 
little  inferior  in  size  to  the  condor,  or  lammergeir  of  the 
Andes.  There  are  many  varieties  of  fish,  some  of  them  pe- 
culiar to  the  Territory.  The  reptiles  and  serpents  are  for- 
miiable,  and  in  some  parts  very  numerous.  In  the  Gila  and 
Lower  Colorado  alligators  are  found ;  homed  toads,  lizards, 
scorpions,  and  centipedes  flourish  in  the  chaparral  and  among 
the  cacti ;  and  the  table-lands  offer  a  home  to  lai^ge  numbers 
of  rattlesnakes.  Strangely  the  skunk  is  here  found  danger- 
ous from  its  carnivorous  propensities,  attacking  the  exposed 
limbs  and  features  of  sleepers,  the  bite  being  n9t  only  savage, 
but  said  to  produce  hydrophobic  symptoms.  Mining. — The 
Territory  is  famous  for  its  mines,  chiefly  of  gold  and  silver, 
though  lead  and  copper  are  somewhat  abundant  The  mineral- 
bearing  regions  of  the  Territory  extend  through  all  parts,  but 
mining  has  been  prosecuted  under  extraordinary  dangers  and 
diificulties,  owing  to  the  fierce  opposition  of  the  Apaches,  the 
most  warlike  tribe  of  Indians  in  the  country.  Gold  and  silver 
mining  was  prosecuted  by  the  Spaniards  and  Mexicans  long 
before  the  country  came  into  the  possession  of  the  U.  S.,  and 
some  mines  were  exceedingly  productive,  including  the  Cerro 
Colorado,  Mowry,  Santa  Rita,  Salero,  Cahuabi,  San  Pedro,  and 
the  celebrated  quicksilver  mine  of  La  Paz.  All  the  explored 
portion  of  A.  below  the  36th  parallel  has  been  divided  into 
mining  districts,  mostly  in  the  S.-E.  The  mineral  prodncdoQ 
is  given  as  follows  according  to  the  last  census:  copper, 
81,600,(X)0  pounds;  gold,  $839,936;  silver,  $1,465,136. 
ToUl  mineral  product,  about  $4,510,343.  Popnlation.— The 
population  of  A ,  1890,  was  59,620,  Indians  not  uxed  be- 
ing by  law  excluded  from  the  census.  The  Inclian  tribes 
include  the  Apaches,  Moquis,  Pueblos,  Aravipais,  Chilions, 
Chiraehuevas,  Coahuilas,  Cocopahs,  Hualpats,  Maricopas,  Mo- 
haves,  Kavajoes,  Papagoes,  Pimas,  and  Yavapais,  and  the 
Pi  Utes  in  the  extreme  N.  Excepting  these  latter  and  the 
Apaches,  the  Indians  are  generally  friendly  and  peaceable, 
and  inclined  to  be  moderately  industrious.  The  Territory 
is  divided  into  ten  counties — Apache,  Cochise,  Gila,  Graham, 
Maricopa,  Mohave,  Pima,  Fmal,  Yavapai,  and  Yuma.  The 
Yriucipal  towns  are  Tucson,  Yuma,  Prescott,  (the  cap.,)  Ehren- 
berg,  Florence,  Safford,  Mineral  Park,  Hardy ville,  and  Wicken- 
burg.  Education  in  A.  has  followed  the  increase  in  popu- 
lation, and  seems  to  have  been  fostered  with  such  care  as 
was  possible  in  a  newly  settled  country  with  a  people  de- 
voted chiefly  to  grazing  and  mining.  History. — ^The  first  ex- 
ploration of  A.  known  to  history  was  by  the  Spaniards.     As 
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early  as  1626  Don  Jos^  de  Vasooncellos  crossed  it  in  the  di-  ' 
rection  of  the  Grand  Cafion,  and  later  it  was  visited  by  other  1 
Spanish  explorers,  evidences  of  whose  settlements  are  still 
found.  But  long  before  this  A  is  known  to  have  been  the  < 
seat  of  an  extensive  and  civilized  race,  whose  remains  exist 
on  the  Colorado  plateau  and  in  the  Gila  basin,  comprising 
the  walls  of  considerable  structures,  built  of  solid  masonry, 
quantities  of  finely  made  and  ornamented  pottery,  ruins  of 
carefully  constructed  fortifications,  evidences  sufficient  to 
give  basis  for  the  estimate  that  at  least  100,000  people 
occupied  the  valley  of  the  Gila  alone.  Ruins  of  old  aras- 
tras,  or  smelting-works,  show  that  silver-mining  was  prac- 
ticed by  the  ancient  races,  and  occasionally  the  bones  of 
human  beings  are  brought  to  light  surrounded  by  the  im- 
plements and  appurtenances  of  domestic  life.  That  the 
Moquis  are  descendants  of  one  of  these  ancient  races  is  as- 
sumed from  their  dwellings,  some  of  which  date  back  in 
their  construction  to  a  high  antiquity.  The  Moquis  live 
in  the  N.-E.  part  of  the  Territory,  in  the  ancient  prov.  of 
Tusayan.  They  are  pagans  by  religion,  and  many  of  their 
prayers  and  invocations  indicate  conditions  of  the  highest  an- 
tiquity. Their  dwellings  are  of  stone,  usually  placed  on  some 
elevation,  and  8  or  4  stories  in  h.  There  are  more  than 
60  towns  discoverable  of  buildings  of  this  character,  only  7 
or  8  of  which  are  now  occupied.  The  history  of  A.  as  a 
Territory  of  the  U.  S.  begins  in  1848,  when,  by  the  treaty  of 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  the  Territory  of  N.  M.  was  ceded  by" the 
Mexicans  to  this  country,  including  that  portion  of  A.  lying 
N.  of  the  Gila  River.  The  portion  lying  S.  of  that  river  was 
acquired  1858,  by  what  is  known  as  the  ''Gadsen  Purchase" 
from  Mexioo,  for  $10,000,000.  An  act  of  Congress  paased 
1868  gave  this  land  a  political  status  as  the  Territory  of  A 
See  MIp  op  New  Muico. 
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ArVaniftff.  '*the  Bear  State,''  one  of  the  U.  &,  having 
the  Missouri  River  on  the  N.,  the  Mississippi  on  the  £.,  sepa- 
rating it  from  Tenn.  and  Miss. ; 
on  the  S.  La.  and  Tex. ;  and  on 
the  W.  Tex,  and  Indian  Tor. ; 
area  68,860  sq.  m.  By  legis- 
Utive  enactment  the  name  of 
the  State  is  pronounced  Ar^- 
kantaw.  Phyiioal  FeatvTM. — 
The  surface  of  A.  is  varied,  the 
Ozark  Mountains  crossing  it 
from  N.-E.  to  S.-W.,  with  outly- 
ing spurs  or  subordinate  ranges, 
including  the  Black  Hills  in  the 
N.,the  Ouachita  Hills  in  the  S., 
and  the  Cane  Hills  in  the  N.-W. 
To  the  S.  are  broad  prairie  districts,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
State  is  diversified  between  hills  and  fertile  and  beautiful  val- 
leys. The  entire  State  is  rich  in  timber,  including  vast  forests 
of  pine,  the  different  species  of  oak,  pecan,  hickory,  locust,  wal- 
nut, cypress,  cedar,  and  others.  A.  has  no  sea-coast,  but  it  is 
remarkably  well  provided  with  navigable  streams.  The  MissiB- 
sippi  River,  which  separates  the  State  from  Tenn.  and  Miss., 
extends  along  its  whole  E.  border — a  tortuous  course  of 
nearly  400  m.  Of  this  great  stream,  one  of  the  largest  afflu- 
ents is  the  A.  River,  which  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
traverses  the  center  of  the  Sute  in  a  general  S.-\V.  direction 
about  1,600  m.,  and  is  navigable  from  its  mouth  into  the  In- 
dian Ter.  The  Red  River,  which  is  also  navigable,  rises  in 
N.  M.  and  fiows  through  the  S.-W.  part  of  the  State,  to  the 
great  commercial  advantage  of  Sevier,  Lafayette,  and  Hemp- 
stead Counties.  In  the  Ozark  Mountains  of  Mo.  rises  the  St. 
Francis  River,  which  is  for  a  short  distance  the  boundary  be- 
tween Mo.  and  A.,  and  which  runs  into  the  Mississippi  a 
little  above  Helena,  crossing  the  N.-E.  comer  of  the  State. 
This  also  is  a  large  river,  but  its  navigation  is  greatly  im- 
peded by  snags.  White  River,  Black  River,  Spring  River, 
and  the  Wachita,  or  Ouachita,  River  are  all  navigable  streams. 
In  Pike  Co.,  on  the  Little  Missouri,  is  a  natural  bridge,  one 
of  the  curiosities  of  the  State.  It  is  an  objectionable  feature 
of  the  low  river  valleys  of  A.  that  they  are  deficient  in 
springs,  or  any  good,  potable  water.  As  a  consequence,  the 
river  water  itself  is  used  for  drinking  and  culinary  purposes. 
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United  States  National  Census,  1800. 


Adams 26,031 

Alcorn 13,115 

Amite 18,198 

Attala 22,213 

Benton 10,585 

BoUvar 29.980 

Calhonn. 14,688 

Carroll 18,773 

Ghickasaw 19,891 

Choctaw 10,847 

Claiborne 14,516 

Clarke 15,826 

Clay 18,607 

Coahoma 18,342 

Copiah 30,233 

Covington 8,299 

DeSoto...  24,183 

Franklin 10,424 

Greene 3,906 

Grenada 14,974 

Hancock 8,318 

Harrison. 12,481 

Hinds 39.279 

Holmes 30,970 

Issaquena 12,318 

Itawamba 11.708 

Jackson. 11,251 

Jasper 14.785 

Jefferson. 18,947 

Jones  8,333 

Kemper 17,961 

LaPayette 20,553 

Lauderdale 29,661 

Lawrence 12,318 

Leake 14,803 

Lee 20,040 

Le  Flore 16,869 

Lincoln 17,912 


Lowndes 27,047 

Madison 27,321 

Marion 9,532 

Marshall 26,043 

Monroe 30,730 

Montgomery 14,459 

Neshoba 11,146 

Newton 16,625 

Noxubee 27,338 

Oktibbeha 17,6P'i 

Panola 26,977 

Pearl  River. 2,957 

Perry 6,494 

Pike 21,203 

Pontotoc... 14,940 

Prentiss 13,679 

Quitman 3,286 

Eankin 17,922 

Scott 11,740 

Sharkey 8,382 

Simpson 10,138 

Smith 10,635 

Sunflower 9,384 

Tallahatchee 14,361 

Tate 19,253 

Tippah. 12,951 

Tishomingo 9,302 

Tunica. 12,158 

Union 15,606 

Warren 33,164 

Washington 40,414 

Wayne 9,817 

Webster 12,060 

Wilkinson 17,592 

Winston 12,089 

Yalobusha. 16,629 

Yazoo 36,394 
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after  being  filtered,  and  rain-water  is  collected  and  kept  in 
large  tanks.  Minerals,  eto. — In  the  N.  part  are  rich  min- 
eral deposits.  Cool  is  known  to  exist  in  12  counties  watered 
by  the  A.  River,  the  mineral  being  a  high  grade  semi-an- 
thracite, comparatively  little  worked,  and  supposed  to  cover 
an  area  of  12,000  sq.  m.,  the  veins  varying  between  1  ft.  and 
9  ft  in  thickness,  and  from  50  to  60  ft.  below  the  surface. 
There  are  also  cannel  and  bituminous  coals  in  abundance ; 
iron  ore  of  excellent  quality  is  plentiful  in  the  Ozark  Mount- 
ains; zinc  ore  is  more  abundant  than  in  any  other  State 
except  N.  J.  Galena,  or  lead  ore,  frequently  bearing  silver,  is 
found  in  different  parts  of  the  State ;  gold  has  been  found  in 
some  sections ;  manganese  is  abundant,  and  it  is  believed  that 
A.  contains  more  gypsum  than  all  the  other  States  of  the 
Union.  Oil-stone  of  a  superior  quality  exists  in  an  immense 
bed  in  the  Wachita  valley,  and  salt  is  produced  from  the  sa- 
line springs  in  the  same  vicinity.  The  formation  of  the  land 
along  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  River,  in  the  E.  part  of 
the  State,  presents  a  strip  ranging  from  80  to  100  m.  w.,  low 
and  flat,  covered  with  dense  forests,  interspersed  with  swamps 
and  small  ponds,  sometimes  of  stagnant  and  unhealthy  water. 
This  land  is  annually  overflowed  at  the  recurrence  of  the 
floods  of  the  Mississippi.  From  this  section  westward  the 
land  gradually  rises,  near  the  center  of  the  State  becoming 
hilly,  these  hUls  terminating  in  the  Ozark  Mountains,  still 
further  W.,  beyond  which  an  extensive  elevated  plain  contin- 
ually increases  in  height  toward  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in 
which  it  terminates.  Besides  the  minerals  already  mentioned 
A.  has  extensive  beds  of  lignite,  millstone,  and  grindstone, 
porcelain  clay,  mineral  ochers,  and  granite  and  other  building 
stones.  Among  the  natural  objects  of  curiosity  and  impor- 
tance are  the  numerous  mineral  and  medicinal  springs,  aiid  the 
celebrated  Hot  Springs,  about  60  m.  S.-W.  from  Little  Rock, 
visited  annually  by  thousands.  But  the  mineral  springs  are 
not  confined  to  the  "  Hot  Springs  **  district.  There  are  many  in 
different  parts  of  the  State,  and  one  in  Fulton  Co.  discharges 
15,000  barrels  of  water  per  hour,  and  is  in  constant  action  at  a 
temperature  of  60''.  Soil  and  Prodnotioni.— The  soil  of  A.  of 
course  varies  with  the  varying  characteristics  of  the  geology  and 
surface  conditions.  The  river  bottom  lands  are  the  most  valua- 
ble in  an  agricultural  view,  being  capable  of  producing  luxuri- 
antly tobacco,  com,  cotton,  sweet-potatoes,  grapes,  peaches, 
melons,  and  other  fruits.  As  the  land  rises  from  these  bottoms, 
it  becomes  less  productive,  but  there  are  immense  tracts  sub- 
merged, which,  if  drained  properly,  would  present  the  finest 
agricultural  advantages.  The  rolling  prairies  of  the  up- 
lands are  generally  well-watered,  though  there  is  a  notable 
exception  in  the  case  of  Grand  Prairie,  90  m.  1.  and  80  w., 
lying  between  the  A.  and  White  Rivers,  almost  entirely  desti- 
tute of  water.  Besides  the  natural  products  already  men- 
tioned there  are  the  sassafras,  maple,  and  mulberry  among 
trees,  the  Osage-orange,  which  grows  luxuriantly,  the  beech, 
ash,  elm,  cottonwood,  willow,  holly,  butter-nut,  juniper,  plum, 
dogwood,  palmetto,  laurel,  ironwood,  scrulM)ak,  hazel,  sumac, 
and  others.  There  are  also  wild  plums,  haws,  persimmons, 
pawpaws,  whortleberries,  and  chinquapins.  Among  the 
fruits  are  apples,  apricots,  nectarines,  cherries,  strawberries, 
etc.  Any  of  the  cereals  grow  readily;  there  are  numer- 
ous varieties  of  native  grasses,  and  though  cotton  is  the 
staple  product  of  the  State  the  crop  of  hay  is  not  far  behind 
it  in  importance.  Game  abounds  in  the  forests  and  prairies, 
including  deer,  bear,  wild  turkey,  prairie  hen,  and  quail ;  the 
streams  abound  in  fish ;  there  are  few  alligators ;  different 
species  of  snakes  abound  in  certain  sections.  The  climate  of 
A.,  though  generally  temperate,  is  subject  to  fierce  N.  winds, 
which  produce  sudden  and  violent  changes.  The  average  mean 
temperature  at  Little  Rock  is  62°  66^the  extremes  being  15° 
and  99°,  with  an  occasional  lower  fall.  The  rain-fall  is 
heavy,  and  violent  thunder-storms  occur  hi  the  spring  and 
summer.  Commeroo,  eto. — Manufactures  in  A.  are  increasing 
rapidly  in  importance.  The  industries  of  most  importance  are 
lumber,  flouring  and  grist  mill  products,  and  cotton-seed  and 
cake  oil.  In  close  proximity  to  the  coal-beds  are  inexhaustible 
deposits  of  hematite  and  other  iron  ores,  with  limestone,  and 
hard-wood  for  charcoal  near  at  hand.  There  are  also  con- 
venient, large,  and  never-failing  water-powers.  In  the  N. 
part  of  the  State  zinc  mines  have  been  opened  with  some 
success,  also  lead  and  silver.  The  commerce  of  A.  is  mainly 
domestic,  and  mostly  by  means  of  the  Mississippi  River,  the 
A.,  and  other  navigable  waters.  The  export  trade  of 
the  State  covers  cotton,  com,  oats,  wool,  lumber,  hides.  A 
very  important  and  growing  business  interest  has  sprung  up 
from  the  popularity  of  the  hot  and  medicinal  springs,  which 
draw  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  tiius  giving  a 
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considerable  impetus  to  industry,  and  awakening  interest  in 
the  local  resources.  Edneation. — Although  popular  interest 
in  public  instraction  has  not  been  as  deep  or  as  enthusiastic 
in  A.  as  in  some  older  States,  the  improvement  in  recent  yrs. 
has  been  very  encouraging.  There  are  in  A.  5  universities 
and  colleges  for  superior  instraction,  all  open  to  both  sexes, 
viz.,  A.  Coll.,  Batesville;  Cane  Hill  Coll.,  Boonsborough; 
A.  Industrial  University,  Fayettenlle ;  and  Philander  Smith 
Coll.  and  Little  Rock  University,  at  Little  Rock.  There  is 
also  the  A.  Deaf-Mute  Institute,  Little  Rock,  a  free  institu- 
tion, giving  instruction  in  mechanical  trades  as  well  as  in  the 
ordinary  English  branches.  The  A.  School  for  the  Blind, 
also  at  Little  Rock,  is  conducted  on  the  same  general  plan. 
The  latest  statistics  report  1,181  libraries  in  the  State,  1,871 
congregations,  1141  church  buildings.  History. — Originally 
a  portion  of  the  Territory  of  La.,  purchased  from  Napoleon 
I.,  1808,  for  $15,000,000,  the  present  State  of  A.  seems  to 
have  derived  its  designation  from  the  name  applied  by  the 
Algonquins  to  a  specific  tribe  of  Indians  which  had  their 
habitat  within  its  borders.  In  the  early  French  documents 
the  word  is  written  Alkaruas,  In  1812  the  present  State  of 
La.  was  set  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  purchase  and  admitted 
into  the  Union,  and  the  remainder  was  organized  as  Mo. 
Ter.,  and  continued  as  such  until  March  2,  1819,  when  Ma 
in  tum  became  a  State,  and  the  present  Sute  of  A.  a  separate 
Territory  under  that  name.  From  this  time  until  June  15, 
]  836,  the  govemment  was  territorial.  At  that  tune  a  conven- 
tion at  Little  Rock  framed  a  Constitution,  and  A.  was  admitted 
as  a  State.  Its  progress  was  generally  slow,  although  it  nearly 
doubled  in  population  every  10  yrs.  to  1860.  In  Jan.,  1861, 
a  popular  vote  was  held  on  the  question  of  appointing  a  con- 
vention to  decide  with  regard  to  secession,  and  it  was  decided 
in  favor  of  the  convention  by  27,412  to  15,826.  The  con- 
vention met  in  March  and  again  in  May,  and  on  May  6  the 
State  seceded  by  a  practically  unanimous  vote.  Under  the 
reconstruction  acts  of  1867  A.  and  Miss,  became  the  fourth 
military  district.  It  was  not  until  March  22,  1869,  that  mar- 
tial  law  ceased  throughout  the  State.  The  pop.  of  A.  in 
1890  was  1,128,179. 

OOTERNORS  OF  ARKANSAS. 

TerritoridL 


James  Miller,  1819-25. 
George  Izzard,  1885-89. 


John  Pope,  1829-95. 
Wm.  T.  Fulton,  1885-86. 


StaU. 


James  8.  Convey,  1886-40. 
ArchllMld  Tell,  1840-44. 
Thos.  8.  Drew,  1844-48. 
John  S.  Roane,  1848^52. 
Ellas  N.  Conway,  1812-60. 
Henry  M.  Rector,  180U-O4. 
Isaac  Murpby,  1864-68. 
Powell  Clayton,  1868-71. 
Ozro  A.  Hadley,  1871-72. 
Elisba  Baxter,  1872-73. 


Harris  Flannegan.  1878-74. 
Elisba  Baxter,  1874-75. 
A.  H.  Garland,  1876-77. 
Wm.  R.  Miller,  1877-81. 
Tbos.  J.  CburchllU  1881-83. 
James  H.  Berry,  1888-8ft. 
Simon  P.  HuRbes,  1886-87-89. 
James  P.  Eatrle,  1889-03. 
Wm.  M.  Flsbbaok.  1698-95. 
James  P.  Clarke,  1886-67. 


Daniel  W.  June:*,  1807-99. 

Arkansas  City,  city  in  Cowley  Co.,  Kan.,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Arkansas  and  Walnut  Rivers ;  on  three  railroads ;  has 
manufactories  of  flour,  etc. ;  pop.  8,847. 

Arkansas,  or  Qna^paw,  Indians,  a  tribe  formerly  re. 
siding  on  the  Ohio,  but  now  in  the  Indian  Ter.  They  were 
powerful  allies  of  the  French  in  La. ;  they  now  number  200. 

Arkansas,  Mineral  Waters  of,  are  about  5  m.  from  the 
Washita,  or  Ouachita,  River,  and  near  the  La.  line.  There  are 
54  of  these  springs.  They  vary  from  98**  to  150°  Fahr.,  and 
are  employed  in  rheumatism,  cutaneous  affections,  etc. 

Ar^™-^«M"'  River,  next  to  the  Missouri  the  largest  afflu. 
ent  of  the  Mississippi,  is  2,000  m.  1.,  and  practicable  for  steam- 
boats, during  9  months  of  the  yr.,  to  a  distance  of  800  m.  from 
its  mouth.  It  divides  the  State  which  takes  its  name  into 
nearly  equal  parts,  varying  in  breadth  withui  the  limits  of  the 
same  from  3  f uriongs  to  half  a  m.  Its  banks  also,  in  its  lower 
course,  contain  a  good  deal  of  stone-coal. 

^TknLntfsut  Stone,  a  beautiful  novaculite  used  for  hones 
and  oil-stones,  found  in  Ark.  and  Ind. 

Ark^ansite,  thick  black  crystals  of  titanic  acid  orBrook- 
ite,  found  in  Ark. 

Arklow,  a  sea-port  town  in  the  S.-E.  comer  of  County 
Wicklow,  Ireland.  In  1798  an  encounter  took  place  here 
between  the  royal  troops  and  the  United  Irishmen;  |K>pi 
6,178. 

Ark  of  the  Cov'enant,  Ark  of  the  Tes'timony.  or 
Ark  of  Jeho^vah,  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  tiio 
furniture  of  the  tabernacle,  which,  by  divine  direction,  tlie 
Israelites  constructed  in  the  wilderness,  and  afterward  ot  th« 
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temple  built  by  Solomon  at  Jerusalem.  A  description  of  it  is 
to  be  found  in  Ezod.  xxv,  in  the  command  given  to  Moees  for  its 
construction;  and  also  in  £xud. 
xxxvii,  from  which  it  appears 
that  it  was  a  chest  of  sliittim- 
wood,  (very  generally  supposed 
to  be  the  wood  of  a  species  of 
acada,  but  by  some  regarded  as 
more  probably  that  of  the  wild 
olive,)  overlaid  with  gold  within 
and  without,  2^  cubits  in  1.,  1^ 
cubits  in  w.  and  in  h. — i.  e., 
according  to  the  common  esti- 
mate of  the  length  of  the  cubit, 
8  ft.  9  in.  in  1.,  and  2  ft  8  in.  in 
w.  and  h.— the  lid  being  formed  Ark  of  the  Covenant, 
entirely  of  pure  gold,  with  a  crown  or  raised  border  of  gold 
round  about  Within  the  A.  was  deposited  the  **  testimony," 
consisting  of  **  the  two  tables  of  the  law ;"  i.  e.,  the  stone  tab- 
lets upon  which  the  Ten  Commandments  were  inscribed.  The 
golden  lid  of  the  A.  was  called  the  mercy-seat,  or  propitiatory, 
and  above  it  were  the  cherubim,  made  of  the  same  piece  of  gold 
with  it,  and  between  them  was  the  place  of  the  Shekinah,  or 
manifestation  of  the  divine  presence.  The  A.  had  also  golden 
rinffs,  through  which  passed  staves  of  shittim-wood,  overlaid 
with  gold,  for  carrying  it  in  the  joumeyings  of  the  Israelites, 
concerning  which  very  particular  rules  were  laid  down.  (See 
Num.  iv.)  While  being  carried  from  one  place  to  another  it  was 
covered  first  with  a  ^*  covering  of  badgers'  skins,^'  and  above 
this  with  ^*a  cloth  wholly  of  blue;"  and  in  the  tabernacle 
and  temple  it  was  put  into  the  "  most  holy  place,"  into  which 
the  high-priest  alone  was  to  enter  upon  the  "  day  of  atone- 
ment." It  was  called  the  A.  of  the  C.  because  it  was  the  ap- 
pointed symbol  of  the  presence  of  God  as  the  God  of  Israel, 
and  of  his  covenant  with  his  people. 

Arko'na,  the  N.-E.  promontory  of  the  island  of  Rugen, 
in  the  Baltic ;  almost  the  most  northern  extremity  of  Ger- 
niany.  On  the  site  of  an  ancient  idolatrous  temple  a  light- 
house, 75  ft  h.,  was  built  in  1827. 

Ariose,  a  rock  composed  of  fragments  of  feldspar,  a 
kind  of  feldspathic  sandstone. 

Ark'wright,  (Sib  Richard,)  celebrated  for  his  inven- 
tions in  cotton-spinning,  b.  at  Preston,  in  Lancashire,  1732, 
d.  1792.  Bom  in  poverty,  he  was  brought  up  as  a  bar- 
ber, and  not  till  he  had  reached  the  age  of  35  did  he  devote 
all  his  energies  to  the  invention  of  machinery.  From  1767, 
however,  until  his  death  he  astonished  the  manufacturing 
world  by  a  series  of  inventions  and  improvements,  out  of 
which  have  grown  **  the  largest  manufacture,  the  largest  trade, 
some  of  the  largest  cities,  the  largest  revenue,  and  the  largest 
national  prosperity  of  the  world." 

ArloB,  anc.  Ardate^  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  France,  in 
the  Dept  of  Bouches  du  Rhone;  pop.  28,491.  A.  possesses  a 
college,  a  naval  school,  a  public  library,  and  a  superb  museum 
of  antiquities  in  natural  history.  Under  the  Romans  it  was 
the  seat  of  a  prefect ;  afterwani,  for  some  time,  the  residence 
of  the  Gothic  King  Eurich,  and  in  879  was  the  metropolis  of 
the  kingdom  of  Arelate.  In  early  Christian  times  several  im- 
portant synods  were  convened  here.  Among  the  antiquities 
of  A.  are  a  magnificent  amphitheater,  which  could  contain 
between  20,000  and  80,000  spectators ;  the  ruins  of  a  theater, 
also  of  a  palace  of  Constantine  the  Great;  an  obelisk  of 
granite,  dug  up  from  the  mud  of  the  Rhone  in  1389 ;  a  burial- 
place  used  by  the  Romans,  and  a  medieeval  cathedral  in  the 
old  Roman  style,  with  a  splendid  portal  arch. 

Aries,  Min'eral  Wa^'ters  of,  are  thermal  sulphurous 
springs  in  the  Dept.  of  Pyr^n^es-Orientales,  France.  Their 
temperature  is  103°-145°  Fahr.,  and  they  contain  sulpho- 
hydric  acid.    The  season  is  from  May  15  to  Oct.  16. 

Arline^n,  (Hknrt  Bennett,)  one  of  the  members  of 
the  "Cabal,"  1667;  Lord  Chamberlain  1674;  b.  in  England 
1618,  d.  1685. 

Ar^on,  a  town  of  Belgium,  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  Luxem- 
bourg. The  French  pillaged  it  in  1798,  after  a  victory  won 
in  its  neighborhood  over  the  Austrians ;  pop.  about  7,684. 

Arlt,  von,  (Ferdinand,  M.D.,)  an  eminent  oculist ;  Emer- 
itus Prof,  of  Opthalmology  in  the  University  of  Vienna.  He 
was  retired  in  1883,  having  been  well  known  and  honored 
for  his  many  writings  and  discoveries.  He  was  the  first  to 
insist  upon  the  necessity  of  having  glasses  prescribed  and 
fitted  by  physicians  instead  of  opticians ;  b.  1812,  d.  1887. 

Arm,  in  Phys.,  the  upper  extremity  of  the  human  body, 
consists  of  two  portions — the  A.,  strictly  so  called,  and  the 
fore-A. ;  the  former  having  one  bone,  the  humerus,  which 


moves  freely  by  a  globular  head  upon  the  scapula^,  forming  the 
shoulder-joint,  and  the  latter  having  two  bones,  the  radius 
and  ulna,  which  move  on  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus,  form- 
ing the  elbow-joint,  and  below,  with  the  carpus,  forming  the 
wrist.  The  humerus  is  attached  by  a  loose  capsular  ligament 
to  the  scapula,  allowing  great  freedom  of  motion.  The  round- 
ness of  the  shoulder  is  due  to  the  head  of  the  humerus,  so 
that  any  displacement  is  accompanied  by  a  flattening  which 
at  once  suggests  the  nature  of  the  accident.  On  the  shoulder 
is  a  large  triangular  muscle,  the  deltoid,  which  lifts  the  A. 
from  the  side.  At  the  back  is  the  triceps,  which  extends  the 
fore-A. ;  in  front  are  two  muscles,  which  flex  or  bend  it — the 
biceps  and  the  brachialis  anticus ;  and  on  each  side  below 
are  muscles  passing  to  the  fore-A.  and  hand ;  whUe  on  each 
side  above  the  great  muscles  of  the  back  (latissimus  dorsi)  and 
that  of  the  chest  (the  pectoralis  major)  are  inserted  on  each 
side  of  a  groove  wherein  lies  one  of  the  tendons  of  the  biceps. 
The  movements  of  the  hand  are  principally  due  to  the  radius, 
the  head  of  which  rolls  upon  the  ulna,  thereby  turning  the 
palm  downward,  (pronation),  or  restoring  the  palm  upward, 
(supination,)  these  movements  being  effected  by  muscles,  two 
for  each  movement,  which,  taking  their  fixed  points  from  the 
humerus  and  ulna,  pull  the  radius  round  on  the  latter.  (See 
Body,  Human.)  The  elbow-joint  is  ginglymoid  or  hinge-like, 
and  therefore  has  strong  latend  ligaments ;  but  it  is  extremely 
liable  to  dislocations,  often  accompanied  by  fracture,  espe- 
cially in  the  young.  The  accident  being  followed  by  severe 
inflammation,  the  joint  is  very  apt  to  stiffen,  thereby  seriously 
deteriorating  from  the  usefulness  of  the  limb ;  it  is  therefore 
unadvisable  to  keep  the  limb  too  long  in  any  position  after 
such  an  injury.  This  joint  is  also  very  liable  to  disease ;  but 
as  this  is  confined  to  the  ends  of  the  bones,  the  small  portions 
of  the  latter  affected  can  be  readily  cut  out,  and  the  A.  be 
restored  to  usefulness  and  mobility  in  a  few  weeks. 

Arma^da  (the  Spanish  form  of  the  Lat.  armata^  "■  armed  ") 
means,  among  the  Spaniards,  any  armed  naval  expedition,  but 
is  used  by  the  English  to  denote  the  great  fieet  launched 
against  England  by  Philip  11.  of  Spain,  called  by  him  the 
^*  Invincible,"  but  always  spoken  of  by  us  as  the  "  Spanish  " 
A.  It  consisted  of  180  vessels,  mostly  of  very  large  size,  bear- 
ing 19,295  soldiers,  8,000  mariners,  2,000  oarsmen,  and  2,000 
volunteers  of  the  most  distinguished  families  of  Spain.  The 
English  force  held  in  preparation  to  meet  the  A.  amounted  to 
only  80  vessels,  but  before  the  actual  collision  of  the  fieets 
it  was  augmented,  by  volunteers  and  otherwise,  to  181, 
mostly  small  vessels,  carrying  17,472  men.  The  Duke  de 
Medina  Sidonia  and  Ricaldo  (vice-admiral)  commanded  the 
A.,  while  the  English  fieet  was  led  by  Lord  Howard  of 
Effingham,  supported  by  Drake,  Hawkins,  and  Frobisher. 
The  Spanish  plan  of  attack  was,  after  sailing  through  the 
Channel  and  taking  up  the  force  of  the  Duke  of  Parma 
(amounting  to  80,000  foot  and  4,000  horse)  on  the  coast  of 
Flanders,  to  descend  with  the  combined  forces  upon  En- 
gland. The  A.  left  Lisbon  May  29,  1688,  was  delayed  sev- 
eral  weeks  at  Ferrol,  to  refit  after  a  storm,  and  only  on  the 
last  day  of  July  was  seen  by  Lord  Howard  bearing  up  the 
Channel  in  the  form  of  an  immense  crescent  7  m.  from 
horn  to  horn.  Unable  to.  deliver  general  battle,  Lord 
Howard  hung  upon  the  rear  of  the  A.,  and  cut  off  or  seri- 
ously damaged  a  number  of  the  ships.  Tracking  the  enemy 
to  Calais  Roads,  he  sent  a  number  of  fire-ships  into  their 
midst,  capturing  or  sinking  10  of  their  largest  vessels.  The 
A.,  already  practically  defeated,  now  bore  away  northward, 
to  round  the  N.  of  Scotland,  and  so  return  to'  Spain.  No 
naval  defeat  was  ever  so  disastrous.  A  terrible  tempest 
smote  and  scattered  them  when  they  reached  the  northern 
seas.  Eight  thousand  Spaniards  perished  between  the  Giant^s 
Causeway  and  the  Blaskets.  On  a  strand  near  Sligo  an  En- 
glish captain  numbered  1,100  corpses  which  had  been  cast  up 
by  the  sea.  The  results  of  the  failure  of  the  A.  were  that 
it  destroyed  the  power  of  Philip  on  the  Spanish  main,  and 
threw  open  the  commerce  of  the  Indies — hitherto  jealously 
guarded — ^to  Britain  and  to  all  the  world. 

Armadillo,  {Daai/pw^)  a  genus  of  mammalia  of  the  order 
Edentata,  (i.  e.,  "  toothless ;")  not,  however,  truly  toothless,  but 
having  feeble  teeth  destitute  of  true  roots,  and  set  apart  from 
each  other,  so  that  those  of  the  one  jaw  fit  into  the  interstices 
of  those  of  the  other.  The  number  of  the  teeth  is  different  in 
different  species.  The  muzzle  is  elongated,  and  the  tongue 
smooth  and  slender,  with  a  glutinous  saliva,  adapted  to  the  cap- 
ture of  ants  and  other  insects,  after  the  manner  of  the  Ant-eat- 
ers, (q.  V.,)  but  not  long  and  extensile  like  theirs.  The  limbs 
are  short  and  strong,  as  are  also  the  claws,  and  the  animals 
have  a  great  aptitude  for  digging  and  burrowing,  by  means 
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of  which  they  seek  to  shelter  themselves  from  enemies — bur- 
rowing in  sand  or  soft  earth  with  such  rapidity  that  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  dig  them  out,  and  indeed  it  can  only  be 
done  by  perseyering  till  they  are  exhausted.  But  that  which 
peculiarly  distinguishes  the  A.,  and  in  which  this  genus  dif- 
fers from  all  the  other  mammalia  except  the  Chlamyphorus^ 


Armadillo, 
is  the  bony  armor  with  which  the  body  is  covered,  and  which 
consists  of  polygonal  plates  not  articulated,  united  on  the 
head  to  form  a  solid  covering,  and  similarly  to  form  solid 
bucklers  over  the  shoulders  and  the  haunches ;  and  between 
these  disposed  in  transverse  bands  which  allow  of  freedom 
of  motion  to  the  body.  The  mataco,  peba,  poyou,  and  ta- 
touay  are  all  species  of  the  A. 

Armadillo  is  also  the  scientific  name  of  a  genus  of  Crus- 
tacea^ of  the  order  Isopoda  of  Cuvier.  This  is  one  of  the  genera 
usually  included  under  the  popular  name  of  woodlouse,  and 
one  of  which  (PorceUio)  is  very  generally  known  by  that  of 
slater.  The  As.  derive  their  name  from  the  scaly  armor 
of  their  body,  in  which  an  analogy  is  found  to  the  mailed 
quadrupeds  of  S.  Am.  They  have  the  power  of  rolling  them- 
selves into  a  ball  when  alarmed,  so  as  to  expose  nothing  but 
the  plates  of  the  back,  and  have  thence  received  the  nam«-of 
pill-beetles.  Like  some  of  the  other  closely  allied  Isopoda^ 
they  were  at  one  time  reputed  to  possess  medicinal  virtues, 
now  accounted  merely  imaginary.  They  were  not  only  used 
in  a  dried  and  pulverized  state,  but  they  are  said  to  have 
been  actually  swallowed  entire  as  pills. 

Armag^d^don,  {ar-megiddo,  **  mountain  of  Megiddo,") 
the  name  generally  bestowed  upon  the  whole  table-land  of 
Esdraelon  in  Galilee  and  Samaria. 

Ar'mag^h,  a  small  inland  county  in  Ulster,  Ireland,  area 
828,086  acres.  The  chief  towns  are  A.,  Lurgau,  Portadown, 
and  Newry ;  pop.  148,289,  of  whom  86,067  are  R.  Cs.,  66,343 
Episcopalians,  28,844  Presbyterians. 

Ar'magh,  the  cap.  of  the  county  of  A.,  is  built  of  lime- 
stone. The  cathedral  is  of  red  sandstone,  and  is  cruciform — 
184  by  119  ft. — and  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  that 
erected  by  St.  Patrick  in  the  6th  c. ;  pop.  8,308. 

Armasnac,  the  old  name  of  a  district  in  the  S.  of  France 
which  at  one  time  seems  to  have  extended  from  the  Pyrenees 
to  the  Garonne.  It  is  now  included  in  the  Depts.  of  Hautes- 
Pyrenees  and  Grers.  The  ancient  cap.  is  Lectoure,  on  the  river 
Gers,  with  2,820  inhabitants;  pop.  9,414. 

Armag^lac^  Count  d',  (Bernard,)  Constable  of  France 
1416;  killed  by  the  populace  1418. 

ArmagIlac^  Count  d',  (Jean  V.,)  b.  1420,  excommuni- 
cated for  his  crimes,  and  put  to  death  for  revolting  against 
Louis  XL,  1473. 

Armand',  (Charles,)  Marquis  de  la  Rouarie,  served  in 
Amer.  Revolutionary  War ;  b.  in  France  1766,  and  d.  1793. 

Ar^mansperg^t  Count  von,  (Joseph  Luowig,)  b.  in 
Lower  Bavaria  1787,  d.  1853  ;  formerly  premier  of  the  gov- 
erament  in  Greece.  On  the  accession  of  King  Louis  to  the 
throne.  A.,  who  had  already  occupied  several  important  posts, 
was  summoned  to  Munich,  where,  rapidly  rising  from  one 
dignity  to  another,  he  at  length  became  minister  of  finance 
and  of  foreign  affairs.  Accompanying  young  King  Otho,  A. 
landed  at  Nauplia  in  Jan.,  1833.  For  4  yrs.  he  wns  at  the 
head  of  public  affairs,  and  Greece  derived  many  benefits  from 
his  administration ;  but  party  strife  and  court  intrigues  led 
to  his  dismissal,  and  he  left  Greece  in  March,  1837. 

Ar^matoles,  a  body  of  Greek  militia,  which  was  first 
formed  during  the  reign  of  Sultan  Selim  I.,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  16th  c. 


Ar'mature,  the  pieces  of  soft  iron  placed  at  the  extrem- 
ities  or  poles  of  magnets  to  preserve  their  magnetic  power. 

Arme^nia,  a  high  table-land  S.  of  the  Caucasus  Moun- 
tains and  the  Black  Sea.  Its  boundaries  have  varied  with 
the  centuries.  It  ia  the  original  seat  of  the  Armenians,  a  most 
ancient  civilized  people,  belonging  to  the  Indo-Germanic 
family.  Originally  it  was  independent ;  Tigranes,  reigning 
about  660  B.C.,  was  an  illustrious  king.  It  was  conquered 
by  Alexander  the  Great  826  B.C. ;  since  the  Christian  era 
the  Romans,  Saracens,  etc.,  have  held  it  tributary.  It  now 
belongs  to  Persia,  Turkey,  and  Russia.  Its  area  is  some 
90,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  2,600,000.  It  is  watered  by  the 
Euphrates,  Ti;;ris,  and  other  rivers;  among  its  lakes  are 
Van  and  Sevan.  Tiie  Armenian  plateau,  £.  of  which  is  the 
volcanic  range  of  Ararat,  is  surrounded  by  such  mountain 
chains  as  Taurus  and  Antitaurus,  the  mountains  of  Kurdis- 
tan, and  those  running  N.  to  the  Black  Sea.  It  shows  many 
traces  of  volcanic  agency.  Climate  variable.  In  its  val-/ 
leys  grow  cotton,  rice,  grapes,  tobacco,  etc.  Cattle-raising  is 
carried  on.  Its  mineral  resources  include  lead,  iron,  copper, 
salt,  and  alum.  Its  affairs  have  of  late  been  unsettled.  The 
killing  of  Armenians  by  the  Turks  and  Kurds  in  1894  was 
followed  by  extensive  massacres  in  the  autumn  of  1896  in 
various  places.  Many  thoujands  were  reported  killed.  These 
atrocities  excited  the  indignation  of  the  civilized  world  ;  and 
at  the  opening  of  1897  order  had  been  generally  re^iioi^d  iu 
the  country. 

Arme^nian  Church.  Christianity  appears  to  have  been 
introduced  into  Armenia  as  early  as  the  2d  c.  It  was  for  the 
first  time  firmly  established,  however,  about  the  end  of  the 
8d  c.  by  the  apostolical  exertions  of  Bishop  Gregory.  The 
Bible  was  translated  into  the  Armenian  language  in  the  6th  c. 
After  this  period  great  animation  prevailed  in  the  A.  C.  Num- 
bers flocked  to  the  colleges  at  Athens  and  Constantinople.  In 
the  ecclesiastical  controversy  concerning  the  twofold  nature 
of  Christ  the  Armenian  Christians  held  with  the  Monophy- 
sites,  refused  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon,  and  constituted  themselves  a  separate  church, 
which  took  the  title  of  "  Gregorian  "  from  Gregory  himself. 
For  several  centuries  a  spirit  of  scientific  inquiry,  especially  in 
theology,  manifested  itself  among  them  to  a  far  wider  extent 
than  in  the  other  Eastern  Churches.  Their  greatest  divine  is 
Nerses  of  Klah,  belonging  to  the  12th  c,  whose  works  have  been 
repeatedly  published.  The  Gregorians  have  continued  to  enter- 
tain a  deeply  rooted  aversion  to  the  so-called  orthodox  Church. 
The  A.  C.  attributes  only  one  nature  to  Christ,  and  holds  that 
the  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father  alone ;  the  latter  doctrine, 
however,  being  held  by  it  in  common  with  the  orthodox  Greek 
Church,  although  contrary  to  the  theology  of  the  Western 
Churches.  With  respect  to  the  "  seven  sacraments  "  it  enter- 
tains the  peculiar  notions  that  at  baptism  one  must  be  sprink- 
led three  times,  and  as  often  dipped ;  that  confirmation  is  to  be 
conjoined  with  baptism ;  that  the  Lord^s  Supper  must  be  cele- 
brated with  pure  wine  and  leavened  bread ;  that  the  latter, 
before  being  handed  round,  must  be  dipped  in  the  former ; 
and  that  extreme  unction  is  to  be  administered  to  ecclesias- 
tics alone,  and  that  immediately  after  (and  not  before)  their 
death.  It  believes  in  the  worship  of  saints,  but  not  in  pur- 
gatory. It  exceeds  the  Greek  Church  in  the  number  of  its 
fasts,  but  has  fewer  religious  festivals.  These,  however,  are' 
more  enthusiastically  kept.  Divine  service  is  held  in  Turkey 
chiefly  by  night.  Mass  is  celebrated  in  the  old  Armenian 
language ;  preaching  is  carried  on  in  the  new.  Its  sacerdotal 
constitution  differs  little  from  'the  Greek.  The  head  of  the 
Church,  whose  title  is  Catholikos,  resides  at  Etshmiadzin,  a 
monastery  near  Erivan,  the  cap.  of  Russian  Armenia.  To 
this  place  every  Armenian  must  make  a  pilgrimage  once  in 
his  life.  The  monks  of  this  Church  follow  the  rule  of  St.  Ba- 
sil. The  Wartabieds  form  a  peculiar  class  of  ecclesiastics ; 
they  live  like  monks,  but  are  devoted  exclusively  to  learning. 
Secular  priests  must  marry  once,  but  none  are  at  liberty  to 
take  a  second  wife. 

Arme^nian  Literature.  Previous  to  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  by  Gregory  (300  A.D.)  the  Armenians  had  ad- 
hered to  the  Assyrian  or  Medo-Persian  system  of  culture ;  but, 
excepting  a  few  old  songs  or  ballads,  no  remains  of  that  early 
period  exist.  After  their  conversion  to  Christianity  the  Greek 
language  and  its  literature  soon  became  favorite  objects  of 
study,  and  many  Greek  authors  were  translated  into  Armenian. 
The  Armenian  language  has  an  alphabet  of  its  own,  consisting 
of  86  letters,  introduced  by  Miesrob  in  406.  The  most  flour- 
ishing  period  of  A.  L.  extends  from  the  4th  to  the  14th  c. 
The  numerous  Armenian  theological  writers  and  chroniclers  of 
this  era  supply  materials  for  a  history  of  the  East  during  the 
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Middle  Ages,  which  have  hitherto  been  too  much  neglected. 
These  Armenian  writers  generally  copied  the  style  of  the  later 
Greek  and  Byzantine  authors ;  but  in  adherence  to  facts  and 
good  taste  they  are  superior  to  the  general  order  of  Oriental 
historians.  The  old  Armenian,  the  language  of  literature,  is 
no  longer  a  living  tongue ;  while  the  new  Armenian,  split  up 
into  four  dialects,  contains  many  Turkish  words  and  gram- 
matical constructions. 

Armentidres,  a  town  of  the  Dept  of  Nord,  France; 
pop.  27,985. 

Arm'felt,  (Gu^tatk  Mauritz,)  a  celebrated  Swedish  gen- 
eral and  courtier,  whose  public  life  was  characterized  by  strik- 
ing vicissitudes  of  fortune ;  b.  in  the  prov.  of  Abo  1767,  d. 
atTzarskce-Selo  1814. 

Ar'millary  Sphere,  (armtV/a,  "a  ring,")  an  instrument 
intended  to  give  a  just  conception  of  the 
constitution  of  the  heavens  and  of  the  mo- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  seen  by  an 
observer  on  the  earth.  It  consists  of  a 
number  of  rings  fixed  together  so  as  to  rep- 
resent the  principal  circles  of  the  celestial 
sphere,  and  these  are  movable  round  the 
piolar  axes  within  a  meridian  and  horizon, 

as  in  the  ordinary  celestial  globe.     It  was  

by  means  of  such  rings  furnished  with  Armlllary  Sphere, 
sights  that  Hipparchus,  Ptolemy,  and  other 
ancient  astronomers  made  many  of  their  observations,  and 
we  find  even  Tycho  Brah6  making  most  of  his  planetary  ob- 
servations with  the  help  of  such  an  instrument.  The  A.  S. 
is,  however,  now  only  used  as  an  aid  to  instruction  in  astron- 
omy, and  in  this  respect  is  generally  suppUnted  by  the  celestial 
globe. 

Armilns^mm,  or  Armilns^trinm,  an  ancient  festival 
at  Rome  on  Oct.  19,  during  which  the  people  sacrificed  com- 
pletely armed  and  to  the  sound  of  trumpets.  It  was  intended 
for  the  expiation  of  the  armies  and  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
arms  of  the  Roman  people.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  the 
place  where  the  sacrifice  was  performed. 

Al^min,  (Robert,)  an  Eng.  author,  an  associate  of  Shakes- 
peare and  one  of  his  actors ;  d.  17th  c. 

Armin^ianism,  a  system  of  religious  doctrine  taught  by 
James  Arminius,  Prof,  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Ley- 
den,  Holland,  from  1608  to  1609.  (See  Arvinius.)  The 
tenets  of  A.  may  be  comprised  in  the  following  five  articles 
relating  to  predestination,  universal  redemption,  the  corrup- 
tion of  men,  conversion,  and  perseverance,  viz. :  (1)  That  God, 
from  all  eternity,  determined  to  bestow  salvation  on  those 
whom  he  foresaw  would  persevere  unto  the  end  in  their  faith 
in  Christ  Jesus,  and  to  inflict  everlasting  punishment  on  those 
who  should  continue  in  their  unbelief,  and  resist  unto  the  end 
his  divine  succors ;  so  that  elecdon  was  conditional,  and  rep- 
robation in  like  manner  the  result  of  foreseen  infidelity  and 
persevering  wickedness.  (2)  That  Jesus  Christ,  by  his  suffer- 
ings and  death,  made  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  all  man- 
kind in  general,  and  of  every  individual  in  particular ;  that, 
however,  none  but  those  who  believe  in  him  can  be  partakers 
of  the  divine  benefits.  (8)  That  true  faith  cannot  proceed 
from  the  exercise  of  our  natural  faculties  and  powers,  nor 
from  the  force  and  operation  of  free  will :  since  man,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  natural  corruption,  is  incapable  either  of  think- 
ing or  doing  any  good  thing,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  his  salvation,  that  he  be  regenerated  and 
renewed  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  the 
gift  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ.  (4)  That  this  divine  grace 
or  energy  of  the  Holy  Ghost  begins  and  perfects  every  thing 
that  can  be  called  good  in  man,  and  consequently  all  good 
works  are  to  be  attributed  to  God  alone ;  that,  nevertheless, 
this  grace  is  offereji  to  all,  and  does  not  force  men  to  act 
against  their  inclinations,  but  may  be  resisted  and  rendered 
ineffectual  by  the  perverse  wills  of  impenitent  sinners.  (5) 
That  God  gives  to  the  truly  faithful,  who  are  regenerated  by 
his  grace,  the  means  of  preserving  themselves  in  this  state ; 
and  though  the  first  Arminians  made  some  doubt  with  respect 
to  the  closing  part  of  this  article,  their  followers  uniformly 
maintain  that  the  regenerate  may  lose  true  justifying  faith, 
forfeit  their  state  of  grace,  and  die  in  their  sins.  Arminius, 
in  addition  to  the  scheme  of  doctrine  which  he  taught,  was 
anxious  to  establish  this  maxim,  and  to  reduce  it  to  practice : 
that,  with  the  exception  above  mentioned,  no  difference  of 
opinions  should  prevent  Christians  from  remaining  in  one 
church  or  religious  body.  He  did  not  mean  to  insinuate  that 
a  difference  of  opinion  was  of  no  consequence  at  all ;  that 
they  who  thought  one  way  were  just  as  right  as  they  who 
thought  a  contrary  way ;  or  that  men  have  no  occasion  to  be 


solicitous  about  the  religious  tenets  which  they  hold.  He  did 
not  mean  to  give  up  his  own  system  as  equally  true,  or 
equally  false,  with  that  of  Calvin ;  and  as  little  could  he  be 
supposed  to  sanction  those  sentiments  of  his  followers  which 
were  in  direct  opposition  to  the  sentiments  which  be  himself 
had  maintained.  But  he  endeavored,  in  the  first  place,  to  as- 
sert liberty  of  conscience  and  of  worship,  and  then  upon  that 
fundamental  principle  to  persuade  all  Christians^  however  di- 
vided in  opinion,  to  lay  aside  the  distinctions  of  sect  and 
party,  and  in  one  united  body  to  consult  that  tranquillity  and 
peace  which  is  so  agreeable  to  the  Christian  name.  The  Ar- 
minians are  also  called  Remonstrants,  from  a  humble  petition 
entitled  their  Remonstrance,  which,  in  the  yr.  1610,  they  ad- 
dressed to  the  States  of  Holland.  The  churches  in  Holland 
at  this  time  were  largely  under  the  pastoral  supervision  of 
ministers  educated  at  Geneva,  and  who  had  embraced  the 
doctrines  of  Calvinism.  The  controversy  between  the  Ar- 
minians continued  and  increased  after  the  death  of  Arminius. 
The  Arminians  asked  merely  for  toleration,  and  a  considera- 
ble number  of  influential  persons  outside  of  their  ranks  urged 
that  their  request  was  reasonable.  And  Maurice,  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  his  mother  the  princess  dowager,  giving  coun- 
tenance to  the  claim,  there  was  some  prospect  of  the  Calvin- 
ists  being  persuaded  to  enter  into  pacific  measures,  and  to 
treat  tfieir  dissenting  brethren  with  forbearance.  Accordingly, 
in  the  yr.  1611,  a  conference  between  the  contending  parties 
was  held  at  The  Hague,  on  which  occasion,  it  is  commonly 
asserted,  the  toleration  required  was  offered  to  the  Armin- 
ians, provided  they  would  renounce  the  errors  of  Socinian- 
ism,  though  the  papers  which  passed  between  the  parties  at 
that  conference,  as  authenticated  by  each  of  them,  contain  no 
proviso  of  that  description.  Another  conference  was  held  at 
Delft  in  1618;  and  in  1614  the  States  of  Holland  promul- 
gated an  edict,  exhorting  the  disputants  to  the  exercise  of 
mutual  charity.  But  these  and  other  expedients  employed 
for  the  same  purpose  had  not  the  desired  effect.  The  Cal- 
vinists  expressed  great  indignation  at  the  magistrates  for  en- 
deavoring, by  their  authority,  to  promote  a  union  with  such 
adversaries.  The  conduct  of  the  States  was  ably  and  elo- 
quently defended  by  Grotius  in  two  treatises,  entitled  De 
Jure  Summarum  Potestatum  circa  sacra^  and  Ordinum  Hot- 
landicB^  ae  West-Frisice  Piettu  a  muUorum  calumniis  vindi- 
cata.  The  hopes  of  success  which  the  Arminians  entertained 
from  the  indulgent  manner  in  which  they  were  treated  by  the 
civil  authorities  were  soon  blasted  by  a  misunderstanding 
which  had  secretly  subsisted  for  some  time  between  the 
Stadtholder  and  the  principal  magistrates,  and  at  last  broke 
forth  into  an  open  rupture.  Maurice,  being  suspected  of  aim- 
ing at  sovereign  power,  was  firmly  opposed  by  the  leading 
persons  in  the  government,  who  had  been  the  friends  and 
patrons  of  the  Arminians,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  these 
adhered  at  this  difficult  crisis.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Go- 
marists,  or  Calvinists,  attached  themselves  to  Maurice,  and 
inflamed  the  resentment  which  he  had  already,  for  various 
reasons,  conceived  against  the  Arminians.  The  prince  was 
resolved  at  once  to  ruin  the  ministers  who  had  ventured  to 
oppose  his  schemes  of  usurpation,  and  to  crush  the  Armin- 
ians, by  whom  those  statesmen  had  been  warmly  supported. 
For  this  purpose  he  got  the  leading  men  cast  into  prison. 
Bameveldt,  whose  long  and  faithful  services  deserved  a  better 
fate,  died  on  the  scaffold ;  and  Grotius  and  Hoogerbeets,  un- 
der pretexts  more  plausible  than  solid,  were  condemned  to 
perpetual  imprisonment,  from  which,  however,  the  former  aft- 
erward escaped,  and  fled  into  France.  The  alleged  crime  of 
the  Arminians  being  of  an  ecclesiastical  nature,  it  w^as  thought 
proper  to  bring  their  cause  before  a  national  assembly  of  di- 
vines, by  which  their  religious  opinions  might  be  regularly 
and  finally  condemned.  Under  the  auspices  of  Maurice,  there- 
fore, and  by.  the  authority  of  the  States-General,  a  synod  was 
convoked  at  Dort  on  Nov.  18,  1618.  With  the  exception  of 
three  persons  it  was  composed  exclusively  of  those  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  as  opponents  to  A.  Before  this 
meeting,  which  consisted  of  deputies  from  the  United  Prov- 
inces, from  England,  Scotland,  Switzerland,  and  other  places, 
the  Arminians  appeared,  with  Episcopiusat  their  head,  to  an- 
swer to  the  accusations  brought  against  them  of  departing  from 
the  established  religion.  [For  a  full  account  of  the  proceedings 
of  this  synod  the  reader  may  consult  the  second  and  third  vol- 
umes of  Brandt^s  History  of  the  Reformation  and  the  Remain* 
of  Mr.  John  Hales  of  Eaton,  who  was  present  at  the  meeting 
and  gives  a  narrative  of  what  he  saw  and  heard.]  After 
a  prolonged  session  the  Arminian  leaders  were  at  length  found 
guilty  of  heresy,  and  of  hostility  to  their  country  and  its  re- 
ligion, and  the  measures  adopted  against  them,  in  consequence 
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of  this  seatence,  were  of  the  most  severe  and  rigorous  kind. 
They  were  excommunicated ;  they  were  driven  from  all  their 
offices,  civil  and  ecclesiastical ;  their  ministers  were  prohibited 
from  preaching,  and  their  congregations  were  suppressed. 
Refusing  to  submit  to  the  two  last  of  these  hard  decrees,  they 
were  subjected  to  fines,  imprisonments,  and  various  other  pun- 
ishments. To  avoid  this  tyrannical  treatment,  many  of  them 
retired  to  Antwerp,  others  to  France,  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber into  Holstein,  where  they  were  kindly  received  by  Fred- 
erick, the  duke,  and  where,  in  the  form  of  a  colony,  they 
built  for  themselves  a  handsome  town,  naming  it  Frederick- 
stadt,  in  compliment  to  their  friend  and  protector.  The  his- 
tory of  this  colony  may  be  found  in  a  work  entitled  Epistolce 
Prautaniium  et  Eruditorum  Vh'orum  EcdeaiasttccB  et  The- 
oloffiem^  and  published  by  Limborch  and  Hartsoeker.  The 
Arminians  were  not  permitted  to  return  to  Holland  until  the 
ieath  of  Maurice  in  1631.  The  services  of  Arminius  to  the- 
ology are  summed  up  as  follows  by  Watson,  {Jfisceilaneom 
Works^  vii,  476 :)  "  They  preserved  many  of  the  Lutheran 
Churches  from  the  tide  of  supralapsarianism,  and  its  constant 
concomitant,  Antinomianism.  They  moderated  even  Calvin- 
ism in  many  places,  and  gave  better  countenance  and  cour- 
age to  the  sublapsarian  scheme ;  which,  though  logically,  per- 
haps, not  much  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  Calvin,  is  at  least 
not  so  revolting,  and  does  not  impose  the  same  necessity  upon 
men  of  cultivating  that  hardihood  which  glories  in  extremes 
and  laughs  at  moderation.  They  gave  rise,  incidentally,  to  a 
still  milder  modification  of  the  doctrine  of  the  decrees,  known 
in  England  by  the  name  of  Baxterianism,  in  which  homage 
is,  at  least  in  words,  paid  to  the  justice,  truth,  and  benevo- 
lence of  God.  They  have  also  left  on  record,  in  the  beautiful, 
learned,  eloquent,  and,  above  all  these,  the  scriptural,  system 
of  theology  furnished  by  the  writings  of  Arminius,  how  truly 
man  may  be  proved  totally  and  hereditarily  corrupt,  without 
converting  him  into  a  machine  or  a  devil ;  how  fully  secured, 
in  the  scheme  of  the  redemption  of  man  by  Jesus  Christ,  is 
the  divine  glory,  without  making  the  Almighty  partial,  will- 
ful, and  unjust ;  how  much  the  spirit's  operation  in  man  is 
enhanced  and  glorified  by  the  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the 
human  will,  in  connection  with  that  of  its  assistance  by  di- 
vine grace ;  with  how  much  luster  the  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith  in  Christ  shines,  when  offered  to  the  assisted 
choice  of  all  mankind,  instead  of  being  confined  to  the  forced 
acceptance  of  a  few ;  how  the  doctrine  of  election,  when  it  is 
made  conditional  on  faith  foreseen,  harmonizes  with  the  wis- 
dom, holiness,  and  goodness  of  (jod,  among  a  race  of  beings 
to  all  of  whom  faith  was  made  possible ;  and  how  reproba- 
tion harmonizes  with  justice,  when  it  has  a  i*eason,  not  in  ar- 
bitrary will,  the  sovereignty  of  a  pasha,  but  in  the  principles 
of  a  righteous  government."  The  Arminian  doctrine  on  pre- 
destination is  now  very  widely  diffused  in  the  Protestant 
world.  It  is,  in  the  main,  coincident  with  that  of  the  Luther- 
ans in  Germany ;  is  held  by  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Churches 
throughout  the  worid ;  by  a  large  part  of  the  Church  of  En- 
gland, and  by  many  of  the  clergy  of  the  P.  E.  Church  in  the 
U.  S.  It  is  substantially  the  doctrine  (on  the  question  of  pre- 
destination) of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches ;  and  it  is  held 
also  by  several  of  the  minor  sects. 

Arminlns,  (James,  D.D.,)  teacher  of  the  system  of  Ar- 
minianism,  b.  1560,  at  Oudewater,  a  small  town  in  Holland. 
Oudewater  means  *'  Old  Water,"  Veteret  Aquas,  hence  A.  is 
sometimes  sumamed  in  his  works  "  Veteraquius."  At  the  age 
of  15  he  began  his  studies  in  the  University  of  Leyden,  where 
he  remained  6  yrs.,  then  attended  the  great  school  of  the- 
ology in  Geneva,  and  later  studied  at  Basel.  He  was  or- 
dained at  Amsterdam  in  1588,  and  soon  became  distinguished 
as  a  preacher.  In  1589  he  consented  to  answer  a  book  which 
attacked  the  doctrine  of  Calvinism,  and  while  preparing  to 
do  so  embraced  the  doctrine  which  he  was  trying  to  refute. 
In  1603  A.  became  professor  in  the  University  ofLeyden,  and 
received  the  degree  of  D.D.,  the  first  ever  conferred  by  that 
institution.  He  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age, 
a  preacher  of  great  popular  power,  an  author  of  rare  ability, 
and  in  social  life  a  man  of  most  attractive  manners.  Though 
in  the  midst  of  earnest  controversy  in  support  of  his  doctrines 
as  against  those  of  Calvinism,  A.  retained  his  professorship 
until  his  death  in  1609. 
Arminius.    See  Hermann. 

Ar'mistice,  a  suspension  of  hostilities  between  two  ar- 
mies  or  two  nations  at  war,  by  mutual  agreement.  It  some- 
times takes  place  when  both  are  exhausted,  and  at  other 
times  when  an  endeavor  to  form  a  treaty  of  peace  is  being 
made. 

Ar^mitag^e,  (Edward,)  a  British  historical  painter,    fie 


painted  the  frescoes  in  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament,  West- 
minster ;  b.  in  England  181 T,  d.  May  25,  1896. 

Ar'mitagre,  (Thomas,  D.D.,)  a  promment  Amer.  Bap.  di- 
vine, b.  in  England  1819.  Was  admitt^  to  the  Troy  Conference 
of  the  M.  E.  Church  in  1848,  and  was  ordained  elder  in  1847 ; 
in  1848  he  withdrew,  and  joined  the  Bap.  communion.  He 
was  for  yrs.  pastor  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Bap.  Church,  New 
York,  and  Pres.  of  the  Bap.  Bible  Society.  He  wrote  a  Z^- 
tory  of  the  Baptists,  (1887.)     D.  1896. 

Ar'mitagre,  (William  Edmond,  D.D.,)  an  Amer.  prelate, 
P.  E.  Bishop  of  Wis.  1870;  b.  1830,  d.  1878.  x 

Ar'mor  is  a  general  name  for  the  apparatus  for  personal 
defense,  as  contradistinguished  from  arms  or  weapons  of  of- 


Mounted  Knight  In  Armor,  anno  1495. 

fense.  Little  of  it  is  worn  by  soldiers  at  the  present  day, 
seeing  that  hand-to-hand  conflicts,  in  which  it  is  especially 
serviceable,  are  rather  exceptional  4n  modem  warfare.  It 
was  before  the  invention  of  gunpowder  that  A.— often  called 
in  England  by  the  name  of  harness — was  especially  used. .  It 
is  believed  that  the  early  Britons  bore  little  or  no  other  A. 


Mounted  Knight  in  Armor,  Time  of  the  Crusades. 

than  Shields,  (q.  v.)  The  Anglo-Saxons  were  more  fully  pro- 
vided. With  William  the  Conqueror  came  in  the  kinds  of 
A.  which  were  at  that  time  prevalent  among  the  knights  and 
soldiers  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  which  became  after- 
ward more  or  less  combined  with  the  A.  previously  known  in 
England.  William  himself  occasionally  wore  a  hauberk  of 
ring-A.  or  coat  of  mail.  This  kind  of  A.  was  extensively 
worn  during  his  reign,  the  rings  being  usually  attached  to  a 
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ARMORER— ARMOR-PLATES. 


foundation  of  leather.  One  curious  variety  of  ring- A.,  called 
the  habergeon,  had  the  tunic  and  breeches  all  in  one  piece. 
The  helmets  were  generally  conical,  with  a  nasal  or  nose 
guard  descending  from  the  front.  A  distinct  ring-A.,  called 
hose^  was  often  worn  on  the  legs.  The  shield  was  generally 
kite-shaped,  unlike  the  oval  shields  carried  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  Gradual  changes  in  these  various  portions  of  A. 
were  made  between  the  reigns  of  William  Rufus  and  John. 
In  the  time  of  Henry  III.  came  stitched  and  padded  hauberks 
and  chauss^s,  called  "  ouvrages  de  pourpointerie ;  **  suits  of 
ring- A. ;  greaves  or  shin-pieces  of  steel ;  poleyns  or  knee- 
guards  ;  vambraces  or  arm-guards ;  jacks,  jaques,  or  jackets, 
made  of  leather,  and  worn  over  the  ring-A. ;  interlaced  ring- 
A.,  of  Oriental  invention,  not  required  to  be  stitched  to  any 
garment  or  foundation;  helmets,  visors,  and  skull-caps  of 
various  forms ;  and  chanfrons,  or  A.  for  the  head  and  face 
of  horses.  During  Edward  III.'s  reign  iron  plate-A.  was 
much  used  by  troopers,  in  helmets,  breast- plates,  gauntlets, 
and  greaves.  In  the  14th  c.  chain-mail  fell  into  disuse,  and 
was  succeeded  by  plate-A. ;  this  last-named  kind  reached  its 


tion  of  plans  suggested  long  ago  by  Mersenne  and  others.  In 
1842  Mr.  Balmano,  of  New  York,  proposed  that  war-ships 
should  be  clad  with  several  thicknesses  of  iron-plate  riveted 
one  upon  another,  the  plates  being  individually  \  in.  thick. 
Soon  afterward  Mr.  Stevens,  an  Amer.  ship-builder,  made  fur- 
ther  suggestions  on  the  same  subjects,  and  other  practical 
men  kept  the  matter  before  public  attention.  In  1854  the 
French  sent  several  floating-batteries  clad  with  iron  plates  to 
the  Black  Sea,  and  the  English  admiralty  hastily  imitated  this 
example,  producing  8  very  slow  and  unmanageable  batteries  in 
1865-66.  In  1860  the  French  sent  to  sea  Za  Gloire^  a  tim- 
ber-built ship-of-war,  altered  from  a  90-gun  three-decker  to 
a  40-gun  corvette,  clad  with  4i-in.  iron  plates,  having  a  bur- 
den  of  3,000  tons,  and  the  English  government  set  about  the 
creation  of  an  armor-clad  navy.  Many  problems  had  to  be 
solved — whether  to  case  old  wooden  ships  with  armor,  to 
build  and  case  new  wooden  ships,  or  to  build  new  vessels  of 
which  the  hull  as  well  as  the  armor  should  be  of  iron.  Then 
arose  further  problems ;  how  near  the  bulwarks  the  A.  should 
come,  how  near  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  how  near  stem  and 


Cumpetitlve  Trials  of  Arinor-Platea  at  Anoapolis. 
Nickel-steel  Plate. 


Compound  Plate. 


greatest  pitch  of  elaboration  in  the  reign  of  Richard  III. 
During  the  times  of  Henry  VII.  and  VIII.  the  A.  was  some- 
times fluted,  often  elaborately  engraved,  and  even  damascened 
or  inlaid  with  gold.  Under  James  I.  the  knightly  ideas  of 
the  feudal  times  gave  way,  and  the  use  of  A.  declined ;  a 
knight  armed  cap-d-pie  was  a  rarity.  Charles  I.  tried  to  re-' 
vive  its  use,  but  had  few  followers ;  and  the  days  of  Cromwell 
may  be  regarded  as  the  last  in  which  A.  was  worn  by  the 
regular  soldiers.  Helmets  and  cuirasses  are  still  worn  by 
the  three  regiments  of  Household  Cavalry,  (Life-guards  and 
Horse-guards,)  England,  but  more  for  show  than  service. 

Ar^morer.  The  old  meaning  of  this  word  is  nearly  lost. 
The  armor-smiths,  or  makers  of  armor,  were  skillful  workers 
in  metal  during  feudal  times ;  but  their  trade  afterward  fell 
away.  In  1690  the  London  As.,  in  a  petition  to  Parliament, 
complained  that  their  trade  was  well-nigh  ruined. 

Armor^ica,  the  country  of  the  Armorici,  i.e., "  the  dwellers 
on  the  sea,"  the  name  by  which  the  people  occupying  the  coast 
of  Gaul  between  the  Seine  and  the  Loire  were  known  to  Cse- 
sar.  At  a  later  period  the  name  A.  was  confined  to  the  coun- 
try afterward  styled  Britannia  Minor,  or  Bretagne. 

Ar^mor-plates.  The  employment  of  thick  slabs  of  iron 
to  protect  ships  of  war  and  fortifications  is  quite  a  recent  in- 
vention ;  or,  rather,  the  modern  system  is  the  practical  realiza- 


stem;  also,  what  thickness  of  iron,  and  whether  the  same 
thickness  in  every  part.  During  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,, 
from  1861  to  1865,  came  the  construction  of  monitors  with 
laminated  iron  plates  by  the  U.  S.  government.  The  story  of 
the  later  developments  in  A.  is  full  of  interest.  "After  the 
hurried  completion  during  the  late  civil  war,"  says  a  recent 
writer,  "of  the  monitors  with  their  turrets  of  laminated  iron 
plating,  the  U.  S.  government  made  no  material  progress  of 
any  kind  in  the  development  of  armor  until  within  the  pres- 
ent decade."  In  this  interval,  however,  the  European  plate- 
manufacturers  and  artillerists  were  not  inactive,  and  on  the 
proving-grounds  of  England,  Russia,  Germany,  and  Fi-ance 
"  the  never  ending  contest  between  guns  and  armor  was  being 
continually  waged  with  varying  success.  Laminated  iron  ar- 
mor, after  a  tough  resistance  to  the  oid-fnshioue<l  smooth- 
bore, yielded  to  the  pointed  chilled  shot  of  the  rifleti  gun. 
Solid  iron  plates  long  held  the  rifle  shot  at  bay,  but  the  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  tlie  gun  and  its  shot,  and  the  consequent 
penetrating  and  smashing  power  of  the  latter,  were  greater 
than  the  resistance  offered  by  the  incrense  within  practicable 
limits  of  the  thickness  of  the  plate.  Iron  armor  reached  its 
full  development  in  1874  in  the  24-in.  plates  of  the  English 
battle-ship  Inflexibh^  but  even  this  great  vessel  could  carry 
barely  enough  of  this  armor  to  protect  her  vital  parts  alonei 
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Before  this,  however,  the  insufficiency  of  iron  armor  was 
well  known,  and  experimental  plates  of  two  different  types 
were  already  being  tested  on  both  sides  of  the  English  Chan- 
nel. English  armor-makers  developed  and  brought  to  its 
greatest  attainable  perfection  the  compound  plate.  The 
French  produced  the  steel  plate.  Both  types  appear  fairly 
well  developed  in  the  *  seventies.*  Each  country  clung  with 
great  tenacity  to  its  own  offspring,  with  but  few  advocates 
among  the  military  authorities  in  the  one  for  the  type  de- 
veloped by  the  other.**  The  speedy  construction  of  armor- 
piercing  shells,  which  had  power  to  penetrate  both  compound 
and  steel  plates,  made  still  another  advance  in  the  manufact- 
ure of  A.  necessary.  Soon  French  armor-makers  "  discovered 
remarkable  projectile-breaking  qualities,  combined  with  great 
tenacity  and  resistance,  in  an  alloy  of  nickel  and  steel,  con- 
taining about  8  per  cent  of  nickel.  Experiments  showed  its 
possibilities  and  good  qualities  even  in  the  early  plates,  and 
in  1889-90  the  A.  of  nickel-steel  had  reached  such  a  stage  of 
development  that  its  existence  could  not  be  overlooked  by  a 
government  seeking  the  best  type  of  armor  for  its  battle- 
ships.'* The  experiments  of  the  U.  S.,  at  this  juncture, 
marked  an  epoch  in  the  hii<tory  of  A.  manufacture.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  invitation  of  the  Navy  Department  at  Wash- 
ington the  foreign  armor-makers  in  the  summer  of  1890  sub- 
mitted three  plates  for  test  at  Annapolis,  Md.  These  plates 
**  were  all  of  the  same  dimensions,  6  ft.  by  8  ft.  by  10.5  in. 
thickness.  One  was  all  steel,  one  nickel-steel,  and  one  com- 
pound. The  first  two  were  from  the  works  of  Henri  Schneider, 
Le  CreAsot,  France ;  the  thlt*d  was  from  Gammel  &  Co.,  Shef- 
field, England.  The  three  leading  types  of  armor  of  most 
recent  development  were  thus  represented.**  The  tests  were 
altogether  the  most  severe  that  A.  had  been  subjected  to,  and 
the  board  of  naval  officers  conducting  the  experiments  unan- 
imously reported  in  favor  of  the  nickel-steel  plates.  The 
Harvey  process,  which  is  held  to  make  nickel-steel  plates 
still  more  invulnerable,  consists  in  heating  the  surface  of  a 
plate  immersed  iu  sand,  cooling  it  to  a  cherry  red,  and  then 
quenching  with  cold  water.  Still  later  experiments  in  1895 
were  made  upon  a  steel  plate  which  after  being  Harveyized  had 
been  rolled  from  17  to  14  in.  iu  thickness  and  had  then  been 
hardened  by  water  jets,  with  gratifying  results.  The  general 
conclusion  is  that  nickel-steel  armor  is  as  yet  the  best  in  the 
history  of  plate  armament.     See  Navies  and  Monitors. 

Ar^mory  may  mean  a  store  for  arms,  but  the  name  is  also 
often  applied  to  a  collection  of  annor.  (See  Arsenal.)  In 
New  York  and  the  chief  cities  of  the  U.  S.  the  name  A.  is  ap- 
plied to  the  various  buildings  used  by  the  different  regiments 
of  the  National  Guard.  Some  of  these  buildings  are  of  con- 
siderable architectural  beauty  and  great  cost. 

Arms,  or  weapons  of  offense,  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes— those  used  with  gunpowder  and  those  not.  Of  A. 
acting  otherwise  than  by  explosion  the  greater  part  have  been 
in  use  from  the  earliest  times ;  they  include  the  bow  and  arrow, 
sling,  pike,  spear,  lance,  dart,  javelin,  dagger,  ax,  mace,  spiked 
or  knotted  club,  scythe  for  chariots,  dirk,  bayonet,  sword,  cut- 
lass, etc.,  with  such  artillery  as  the  ballisu,  catapulta,  and 
battering-ram.  Weapons  used  with  gunpowder  are  of  two 
kinds — those  held  in  the  hand  and  those  too  heavy  to  be  port- 
able. In  the  first  class  we  find  the  hand-cannon,  hand-gun, 
arquebus,  haquebut,  demihag,  match-lock,  wheel-lock,  fire- 
lock, currier,  snaphance,  caliver,  esclopette,  petronel,  dragon, 
hand-mortar,  dag,  tricker-Iock,  carbine,  fusil,  fowling-piece, 
blunderbuss,  pistol,  musket  or  musquet,  musketoon,  rifle,  etc. 
In  the  second  class,  more  usually  included  under  artillery,  we 
find  the  springal,  war-wolf,  bombard,  cart-of-war,  culverin, 
demi-culverin,  serpentine,  falcon,  saker,  cannon,  howitzer, 
petard,  carronade,  mortar,  rifled  cannon,  war-rockets,  etc.  It 
is  needless  to  add  that  nine  tenths  of  these  names  are  obsolete. 

AmiB,  Armourial,  Bear^ings,  or  Ea'signs,  are  the 
names  given  to  such  devices  as  when  painted  on  a  shield  form 
a  coat.  These  terms  in  popular  speech  include  all  the  accom- 
paniments of  a  shield — viz.,  the  crest,  helmet,  and,  where 
such  exist,  the  supporters,  etc.    See  Heraldry. 

Aims,  Bells  ox,  are  tents,  mostly  of  a  conical  shape,  for 
the  small-arms  of  each  company  in  a  regiment  of  infantry. 

Arms,  Stand  of,  is  the  complete  set  necessary  for  the 
equipment  of  one  soldier,  whether  horse  or  foot. 

Arm^stron^T,  (James,  U.S.N.,)  served  during  the  civil  war, 
and  was  made  commodore;  b.  in  Ky.  1794,  d.  1868. 

Arm'strong^,  (John,)  physician  and  poet,  b.  about  1709 
at  Castleton,  in  Roxburghshire,  Scotland;  d.  1779. 

Armfstrong,  (John,)  physician  and  medical  writer,  b. 
1784,  near  Bishop- Wearmout'h,  Eng. ;  d.  1829. 

Arm^strong^,  (John,)  served  in  the  Revolutionary  War; 


in  1800  was  elected  senator  from  N.  Y. ;  appointed  Sec.  of 
War  in  1818 ;  b.  in  Fa.  1758,  d.  1848.  He  was  the  author 
of  the  Netoburg  Addresses,  1788. 

Arm^stroD^,  (John,)  was  brigadier-general  during  the 
Revolutionary  War ;  served  at  Brandywine  and  Germantown ; 
d.  1796. 

Arm'stron^r,  (Richard,  D.D.,)  missionary  to  Sandwich 
Islands;  b.  m  Pa.  1805,  d.  1860. 

Arm^stron^:,  (Robert,)  served  in  Florida  War,  1886,  as 
brigadier-general ;  consul  at  Liverpool  1846  ;  b.  in  Tenn.  in 
1790,  d.  1864. 

Arm^stron^:,  (Samuel  Chapman,)  was  b.  Jan.  80,  1889, 
at  Wailuku,  island  of  Maui,  Hawaiian  Islands,  his  parents, 
Richard  and  Clarissa  Chapman  A.,  being  among  the  first  mis- 
sionaries to  that  group.  In  1860  he  came  to  the  U.  S. ;  en- 
tered the  junior  class  in  Williams  College,  Williamstown, 
Mass. ;  was  graduated  in  1862.  He  at  once  volunteered  for 
the  war,  raising  a  company  in  Troy,  and  going  as  captain  in 
the  126th  N.  Y.  In  the  fall  of  1868  Major  A.  volunteered 
for  the  colored  service,  and  was  made  Lieut.-Col.  of  the  9th 
U.  S.  colored  infantry,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  applied  to 
Gen.  Howard  for  a  position  which  should  enable  him  to  work 
among  the  freedmen,  and  was  sent  to  Hampton,  Va.,  to  set- 
tle difficulties  between  the  thousands  of  refugee  contrabands 
who  had  drifted  in  there  and  the  returned  Confederate  fami- 
lies. He  was  put  in  charge  of  the  work  of  the  Freedmen*s 
Bureau  at  this  point,  and  was  given  the  supervision  of  ten  coun- 
ties in  eastern  Virginia.  A  yr.  spent  in  this  service  impressed 
him  strongly  with  the  importance  of  establishing  an  educa- 
tional center  in  this  locality,  and  he  urged  the  Amer.  Missionary 
Association  to  buy  land  for  that  purpose,  they  being  already  on 
the  ground.  They  accepted  his  plan,  and  at  their  request  he 
took  charge  of  the  work,  and  in  1868  the  Hampton  Normal  and 
Agricultural  Institute  for  negroes  (q.  v.)  was  opened  with  Gen. 
A.  as  principal.  Since  that  time  his  life  has  been  com- 
pletely identified  with  that  of  the  school  of  which  he  may 
fairly  be  said  to  have  been  the  founder,  and  which  has  been, 
from  the  outset,  an  important  factor  in  the  development  of 
the  Southern  negro.   D.  May  11,  1898. 

Arm^Bltrong,  (Samuel  T.,)  a  Boston  book-seller ;  having 
been  elected  Lieut.-Gov.  of  Mass.,  on  the  resignation  of  Gov. 
Davis,  1886,  he  acted  as  governor;  b.  1784,  d.  1860. 

Armfetaning,  (Sir  William  George,)  noted  for  various 
mechanical  inventions,  especially  in  artillery  and  in  water- 
power  machin- 
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descending  along  a  height  near  Newcastle,  and  driving 
but  a  single  mill,  he  thought  to  how  much  more  purpose  it 
might  be  applied  hydraulically,  and  thus  was  led  into  a  course 
of  experimenting  which  resulted  in  a  much  improved  hydrau- 
lic engine.  In  1848  he  brought  to  perfection  an  apparatus 
for  producing  electricity  from  steam.  In  1864,  while  war 
was  raging  in  the  Crimea,  he  devised  a  form  of  breech-loading 
cannon  combining  many  peculiarities  in  structure  and  action. 
The  early  experiments  were  made  with  guns  throwing  6-lb. 
and  18-lb.  shot  and  shells,  and  subsequently  S2-lb.  shells. 
The  last-named  gun  was  built  up  piecemeal,  to  avoid  flaws  or 
faults  and  to  insure  strength,  lightness,  and  durability.  The 
actual  results  obtained  are  almost  incredible.  An  ordinary 
long  82-pounder  weighs  67  cwt. ;  A.'s  only  26  cwt.  The 
former  requires  10  lbs.  of  powder  as  a  charge;  for  the 
latter  6  lbs.  will  suffice.  The  former  will  send  a  shot  or 
shell  8,000  yds. ;  the  range  of  the  latter  exceeds  9,000  yds. 
A.  was  in  1868  elected  Pres.  of  the  British  Association; 
he  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  appointment  of 
the  Coal  Commission  in  1866.  He  has  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  inquiries  concerning  the  operation  of  the  patent  laws 
of  Great  Britain,' being  very  hostile  to  them  in  their  present 
forms.  The  degree  of  LL.D.  has  been  conferred  on  him  by 
the  University  of  Cambridge. 

Arm'stnmg:,  (William  Jessup,  D.D.,)  an  Amer.  Prcsb. 
divine ;  Sec.  of  the  Amer.  Board  of  Commissioners  for  For- 
eign Missions;  b.  in  N.  J.  1796,  d.  1846. 

Ar'my,  a  body  of  armed  men,  so  organized  and  disciplined 
as  to  act  together,  be  mutually  reliant,  and  perform  in  unison 
the  evolutions  of  the  inarch  and  battle-field  according  to  the 
absolute  will  of  one  man.  An  A.  is  a  movable  engine  com- 
posed of  a  vast  number  of  individual  parts  or  powers,  ar- 
ranged so  as  not  only  to  act  in  concert,  but  to  exert  their 
whole  aggregate  force  in  any  direction  and  upon  any  point 
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which  may  be  ordered  or  required.  The  organization  of  an 
A.  is  of  two  kinds — tactical  and  administrative.  The  former 
enables  the  leader  of  an  army  to  transmit  his  orders  to  three 
or  four  subordinate  commanders,  who  pass  them  on  to  three 
or  four  others  under  them,  until,  through  a  regular  chain  of 
responsibility,  the  original  impulse  is  communicated  to  the 
private  soldier.  (See  Tactics.)  The  Utter  deals  with  the  pay- 
ing, feeding,  clothing,  arming,  and  transportation  of  the 
forces.  Anoient  As. — The  earliest  regular  militar}'  organi- 
zation is  attributed  to  Sesostris,  who  fl.  in  Egypt  about 
16  c.  B.C.  This  extraordinary  conqueror  divided  Egypt  into 
86  military  provinces,  and  established  a  sort  of  militia  or  war- 
rior caste.  With  this  army  he  overran  Asia  as  far  as  India, 
and  from  the  Ganges  to  the  Caspian.  After  him  little  fur- 
ther progress  was  made  in  military  art  until  the  Persian  Em- 
pire rose.  Its  soldiers  introduced  the  mass-formation,  with 
cavalry  in  intervals  of  squares ;  but  the  most  important  feat- 
ure of  the  Persian  organization  was  the  establishment  of 
what  was  practically  a  standing  A.,  apportioned  as  garri- 
sons throughout  the  conquered  provmoes,  and  under  the  con- 
trol of  military  governors  distinct  from  the  satraps.  In  time 
of  war  this  standing  A.  was  augmented  by  a  general  levy, 
which  included  the  tributary  nations,  and  thei*efore  resulted 
in  a  heterogeneous  collection  of  barbarous  and  undisciplined 
peoples ;  a  source  of  weakness  which  caused  the  defeat  of 
Xerxes^s  numerically  powerful  A.  In  Greece  it  was  not  a 
standing  A.,  but  a  sort  of  national  militia,  that  gained 
Marathon,  Plataea,  and  Mycale.  The  leading  men  in  each 
State  paid  attention  to  organization  and  tactics  in  a  way  never 
before  seen.  Tiie  Lacedaemonians  invented  the  Phalanx, 
(q.  v.,)  a  particular  mass-formation  for  foot-soldiers  ;  and  to 
this  the  Athenians  added  lighter  troops  to  cover  the  front 
and  harass  the  enemy  in  march.  Their  cavalry  also  were  ef- 
ficient and  alert.  The  charge  of  the  Athenian  A.  at  Mara- 
thon showed  the  crowning  excellence  of  their  rapid  system  of 
attack ;  and  Miltiades,  their  leader,  is  said  to  have  invented 
the  **  double-step,"  to  increase  the  momentum  of  a  phalanx 
when  rushing  on  the  enemy.  The  Thebans  introduced  the 
column-formation,  which,' being  deeper  and  narrower  than  the 
phalanx,  was  intended  to  pierce  the  enemy's  line  at  some  one 
point  and  throw  them  into  confusion.  Philip,  the  father  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  established  in  Macedonia  the  world's 
second  standing  A. ;  and,  as  a  further  change,  made  the  phalanx 
deeper  and  more  massive  than  it  had  been  among  the  Lacedae- 
monians. He  brought  into  use  the  Macedonian  pike,  a  for- 
midable weapon  24  ft.  in  1.  With  a  phalanx  16  ranks  in 
depth,  6  rows  of  men  could  present  the  points  of  these  long 
pikes  protruding  in  front  of  the  front  rank,  forming  a  brist- 
ling array  of  steel  terrible  to  encounter.  Meanwhile,  a  more 
W.  power  was  developing  what  was  perhaps  the  most 
perfect  organization  in  the  annals  of  military  history.  The 
Romans  initiated  changes  in  A.  matters  which  have  had  a 
wide-spread  influence  throughout  the  civilized  world.  About 
200  B.C.  every  Roman,  from  the  age  of  17  to  46,  was  liable 
to  be  called  upon  to  serve  as  a  soldier ;  the  younger  men  were 
preferred,  but  all  were  available  up  to  the  middle-time  of  life. 
They  went  through  a  very  severe  course  of  drill  and  disci- 
pline, to  fit  them  alike  for  marching,  fighting,  camping,  work- 
ing, carrying,  and  other  active  duties.  Every  year  the  mag- 
istrates sent  up  the  names  of  eligible  men,  and  tribunes  se- 
lected a  certain  number  from  this  list  to  form  Legions,  (q.  v.,) 
or  A.  corps.  The  Roman  legion,  in  its  best  days,  excelled 
all  other  troops  alike  in  disciplme  and  in  espint.  So  long  as 
none  but  freemen  were  enlisted  the  position  of  a  legionary 
was  one  of  honor ;  but  when  it  became  necessary  to  supply 
the  As.  of  ambitious  leaders  with  large  drafts  of  slaves 
and  criminals  the  character  of  the  body  naturally  fell  with 
that  of  the  individual.  With  a  gradual*  laxity  in  discipline 
the  decline  of  the  Roman  power  commenced.  The  under- 
current of  insubordination  resulted  in  reverses,  and  though 
discipline  was  revived  spasmodically  under  great  commanders 
it  ultimately  died  out.  XedisTalAB. — With  the  decline  of 
the  Roman  power  all  that  remained  of  scientific  warfare 
was  lost  for  a  time.  The  N.  invaders  made  little  use  of 
tactics,  but  relied  chiefly  on  their  personal  bravery,  and  on 
the  impetuosity  and  weight  of  their  attack  in  column.  The 
A.,  among  the  Franks  and  Germans,  was  a  nation.  Every 
freeman  bore  arms,  alike  as  a  duty  and  as  a  privilege. 
Kings  and  generals  were  intrusted  in  time  of  war  with  an 
absolute  power,  which  the  nation  resumed  with  the  return  of 
peace.  The  conquerors  of  the  Roman  Empire  at  first  recog- 
nized no  superior  save  the  community,  of  which  all  conquests 
were  the  property.  What  all  had  aided  to  acquire  all  de- 
manded equally  to  share.    Hence  arose  a  division  of  the  con- 


quered territory,  individual  chiefs  rewarding  their  own  fol- 
lowers with  gifts  of  the  lands  they  had  helped  to  conquer. 
The  growth  of  a  feeling  that  such  gifts  could  be  revoked,  and 
that  they  implied  an  obligation  to  future  service,  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  Feudal  System,  (q.  v.,)  under  which  national 
As.  disappeared,  and  each  baron  had  a  small  A.  composed  of 
his  own  retainers,  available  for  battle  at  short  notice.  The 
contests  of  these  small  As.,  sometimes  combined  and  some- 
times isolated,  make  up  the  greater  part  of  the  military  an- 
nals of  the  Middle  Ages.  Of  military  tactics  or  strategy 
there  was  very  little ;  the  campaigns  were  desultory  and  in- 
decisive, and  the  battles  were  gained  more  by  individui^l  valor 
than  by  any  well-concerted  plan.  The  characteristics  of  the 
system  most  strongly  opposed  to  the  progress  of  military 
science  were  the  undue  importance  attached  to  the  cavalry, 
the  want  of  organization  resulting  from  the  numerous  rival 
commands  which  made  up  its  As.,  and  the  shortness  of  the 
service,  extending  only  20  days,  or  at  the  most  S  months, 
every  year.  The  Crusades  (q.  v.)  eflTected  some  improve- 
ment in  all  these  respects.  The  forces  which  went  to  the 
Holy  Land  were  at  first  mere  armed  mobs,  upheld  by  fanati- 
cism, but  ignorant  of  all  discipline,  and  under  leaders  desti- 
tute alike  of  forethought  and  powers  of  combination.  The 
reverses  they  sustained,  however,  showed  the  necessity  for 
some  organization,  and  the  extended  service  called  attention 
to  and  developed  the  value  of  the  foot-soldier.  From  this 
period  dates  the  modem  recognition  of  the  importance  of  an 
arm  which  increased  under  the  franchise  extended  to  the  towns, 
and  the  superiority  of  which,  since  the  overthrow  of  the  Bur- 
gundian  chivalry  by  Swiss  infantry  in  the  three  disastrous 
battles  of  1476-77,  has  never  been  disputed.  The  invention 
of  gunpowder  effected  much  less  change  during  the  Middle 
Ages  than  is  generally  supposed.  When  men  could  fight  at 
a  greater  distance  than  before,  and  on  a  system  which 
brought  mechanism  to  the  aid  of  valor,  every  thing  connected 
with  the  military  art  underwent  a  revolution.  Historically, 
however,  this  great  change  was  notveiy  apparent  until  after 
this  period.  The  art  of  making  good  cannon  and  hand-guns 
grew  up  gradually,  like  other  arts ;  and  As.  long  continued 
to  depend  principally  on  the  older  weapons — spears,  darts, 
arrows,  axes,  maces,  swords,  and  daggers.  As  to  A.  forma- 
tion there  was  still  little  that  could  deserve  the  name ;  there 
was  no  particular  order  of  battle ;  each  knight  sought  how 
he  could  best  distinguish  himself  by  personal  valor;  and 
sometimes  it  happened  that  the  fate  of  a  battle  was  allowed 
to  depend  on  a  combat  between  two  knights.  No  attempt 
was  made  until  toward  the  close  of  the  15th  c.  to  embody  a 
system  of  tactics  and  maneuvers  for  cavalry  ;  and  even  that 
attempt  was  of  the  most  primitive  kind.  Nor  was  it  far 
otherwise  with  the  foot-soldiers ;  they  were  gradually  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  the  use  of  fire-arms ;  but  midway,  as  it 
were,  between  two  systems,  they  observed  neither  completely ; 
and  the  As.  in  which  they  served  presented  very  little  defi- 
nite organization.  Xodern  Ai. — The  Turkish  Janissaries, 
(q.  V.,)  the  earliest  standing  A.  in  Europe,  were  fully  organized 
in  1862 ;  but  the  formation  of  standing  As.  among  western 
Powers,  which  may  be  said  to  have  introduced  the  modern 
military  system,  dates  from  the  establishment  of  compagnies 
(Tordonnance  by  Charles  VII.  of  France  nearly  a  century  later. 
These  companies  of  men-at-arms  amounted,  with  their  attend- 
ants, to  9,000  men;  to  them  the  king  afterward  added 
16,000  franc-archers,  largely  recruited  from  the  mercenaries 
which  growing  wealth  and  luxury  had  developed.  The  su- 
periority of  such  a  force  over  militia  forced  its  adoption  on 
the  surrounding  States.  Monarchs  contracted  with  powerful 
nobles  to  raise,  by  enlistment,  regiments,  which  were  now 
broken  up  into  squadrons  or  battalions  as  tactical  units,the  regi- 
ment remaining  the  administrative  unit  Between  the  begin- 
ning of  the  16th  and  the  end  of  the  18th  c.  the  proportion  of 
musketeers  gradually  increased  ;  the  pike  was  abandoned  for 
the  bayonet,  and  even  cavalry  were  taught  to  rely  more  on  their 
fire  than  on  the  effect  of  their  charge.  The  improvements 
in  weapons  naturally  affected  the  formation.  During  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  (1618-48)  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Wal- 
lenstein  adopted  opposite  modes  of  dealing  with  masses  of  in- 
fantry :  the  former  spread  them  out  to  a  great  width,  and 
only  six  ranks  in  depth,  whereas  the  latter  adopted  a  nar- 
rower front  with  a  depth  of  20  or  30  ranks.  In  Louis  XIV.'s 
reign  the  prolonged  wars  introduced  the  larger  grouping  in 
brigades  and  divisions.  Frederick  the  Great,  in  the  next  c, 
reduced  the  depth  of  his  infantry  formation  to  three  ranks, 
and  introduced  a  most  rigid  and  exact  system  of  tactics  and 
drill,  so  that  when  able  to  maneuver  he  nearly  always  won 
his  battles;    but  when  the  result  dei)ended  on   bold  and 
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unexpected  onslaughts  he  was  more  frequently  a  loser  than  a 
winner.  He,  however,  greatly  inaproved  the  cavalry  tactics, 
and  restored  to  tliis  arm  a  reliance  on  the  effect  of  a  rapid 
charge,  while  the  introduction  of  horse  artillery  added  to  its 
power.  The  French  Revolution  effected  almost  as  great 
changes  in  the  military,  as  well  as  in  the  political,  organiza- 
tion of  Europe.  The  struggle  from  which  France  emerged 
victorious  in  1797  had  exhausted  even  the  enormous  levies 
which  had  fed  her  As.  for  the  previous  6  yrs. ;  and  in 
1798  a  law  was  passed  establishing  compulsory  military  serv- 
ice. Every  citizen  was  declared  liable  to  5  yrs.'  service, 
and  all  between  the  ages  of  20  and  25  were  enrolled.  The 
immense  advantage  which  this  terrible  power  gave  Napoleon 
compelled  other  nations  to  follow  the  example  of  France,  and 
in  Europe  voluntary  enlistment  has  since  survived  in  England 
alone.  From  this  period  also  dates  the  introduction  of  the 
short  service  and  reserve  system.  Restricted  under  the 
Treaty  of  Tilsit  (1807)  to  48,000  men  with  the  colors,  the  Prus- 
sian strength  was  nevertheless  annually  added  to  by  Scharn- 
horst,  who  first  developed  the  idea  of  sending  the  trained 
soldiers  back  to  their  homes  at  the  end  of  the  yr.  and  replac- 
ing them  with  fresh  recruits ;  and  thus,  while  keeping  the  es- 
tablishment within  the  required  limits,  producing  a  powerful 
and  steadily  growing  reserve.  In  spite  of  the  strength  which 
Prussia  mustered  under  Blucher,  however,  the  teaching  of 
Sadowa  and  the  events  of  1870  and  1871  were  required  to  in- 
duce the  other  Powers  to  follow  her  example.  Now  in  most 
nations  will  be  found  an  A.  of  Reserve,  intended  to  augment 
the  standing  A.  from  a  peace  to  a  war  strength,  and  consist- 
ing of  two  classes — those  waiting  an  immediate  call  to  arms, 
if  required,  and  those  constituting  the  militia — the  entire  ef- 
fective military  power  of  the  State.  The  principles  of  organ- 
ization were  also  modified.  The  Prussian  model  has  been  ac- 
cepted as  the  best  type  of  A.  corps,  and  in  that  country  orig- 
inated also  the  territorial  system  now  generally  adopted  'by 
all  European  Powers.  A  modern  A.,  when  mobilized,  con- 
sists of  several  such  corps,  and  a  mass  of  cavalry  placed  un- 
der one  commander.  A  smaller  force  taking  the  field,  con- 
sisting of  one  corps  or  less,  is  generally  called  an  expedition- 
ary force.  It  should,  perhaps,  be  added  that  a  corptt  cTamiee 
takes  up  on  the  line  of  march  from  20  to  80  m. ;  the  actual 
rate  of  marching  may  be  stated  at  from  1  to  2  m.  an  hour, 
even  this  rate  being  dependent  on  the  state  of  the  roads  and 
any  circumstances  (such  as  an  excessive  proportion  of  guns) 
that  may  impede  a  column  of  march.  It  may  be  convenient 
here  to  mention  certain  distinctions  in  the  application  of  the 
word  '^  A."  A  Covering  A.  is  encamped  or  in  cantonments, 
for  the  protection  of  the  different  passes  or  roads  which  lead 
to  the  town  or  other  place  to  be  protected.  A  Siege  A.  is 
ranged  around  or  in  front  of  a  fortified  place,  to  capture  it 
by  a  regular  process  of  besieging.  A  Blockiiding  A.y  either 
independent  of,  or  auxiliary  to,  a  siege  A.,  is  intended  to  pre- 
vent all  ingress  and  egress  at  the  streets  or  gates  of  a  be- 
sieged place.  An  A.  of  Observation  takes  up  an  advanced 
position,  and  by  celerity  of  movement  keeps  a  close  watch  on 
all  the  maneuvers  of  the  enemy.  An  A.  of  Reconnaissance 
has  a  more  special  duty  at  a  particular  time  and  place,  to  as- 
certain the  strength  and  position  of  the  enemy^s  forces.  A 
Fhfing  Column  is  a  small  A.  carrying  all  its  supplies  with  it, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  operate  quickly  and  in  any  direction,  inde- 
pendently of  its  original  hose  of  operations.  The  British  A. — 
In  Anglo-Saxon  times  every  Englishman  necessarily  be- 
longed to  the  fyrdy  or  national  militia,  and  the  defense  of  the 
country  was  one  of  the  three  obligations  of  the  7\nnoda  ne- 
cessitas.  The  Conquest  introduced  the  feudal  system,  the 
kingdom  being  divided  into  some  60,000  knights*  fees,  which 
carried  the  obligation  of  40  days'  service  a  yr.  at  home  or 
abroad.  The  posse  eomitaitts^  under  the  sheriff,  and  the  mili- 
tia were  also  maintained.  But  gradually  the  unfitness  for  a 
long  campaign  of  an  A.  which  so  soon  disbanded  brought 
about  the  substitution  of  an  escuage^  or  fixed  fine,  for  personal 
service,  and  As.  were  raised  by  contract  with  some  powerful 
baron  or  experienced  captain.  Forced  levies  were  illegal,  but 
common,  from  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  to  that  of  Elizabeth, 
whose  forces  for  the  Irish  wars  were  supplied  by  this  means. 
Under  Charles  I.  the  important  question  arose  whether  the 
King  of  England  did  or  did  not  possess  the  right  to  maintain 
a  military  force  without  the  express  consent  of  Parliament ; 
and  the  bitter  feeling,  when  the  king  billeted  his  soldiers  on 
the  people  and  imposed  martial  law  in  time  of  peace,  culmi- 
nated in  the  presentation  of  the  Petition  of  Rights.  Cromwell 
established  a  standing  A.  of  80,000  men,  mostly  of  the  yeo- 
meil  class,  the  most  effective  A.,  probably,  that  England 
has  ever  possessed ;  but  the  cost  and  the  preponderating  po- 


litical influence  of  such  a  force  produced  finally  a  still  deeper 
discontent.  Consequently,  on  his  restoration,  Charles  II. 
found  himself  at  first  compelled  to  agree  to  the  abandonment 
of  all  the  A.  except  a  kind  of  body-guard  or  household  bri- 
gade of  5,000  men,  sanctioned  by  the  Parliament.  With  Mon- 
mouth's rebellion  as  an  excuse,  James  II.  raised  the  A.'s 
strength  to  20,000,  some  18,000  of  whom  were  kept  in  camp 
at  Hounslow.  In  the  succeeding  reign  the  real  basis  of  the 
modem  British  A.  was  laid.  The  Declaration  of  Rights  set- 
tled in  positive  terms  ^^that  the  raising  and  keeping  of  a 
standing  A.  in  time  of  peace,  without  consent  of  Parliament, 
is  contrary  to  law."  To  punish  certain  offenses  against  mil- 
itary discipline,  which  had  hitherto  been  enforced  by  Articles  of 
War  emanating  from  the  sovereign,  the  first  Mutiny  Act  was 
passed  1689,  to  last  for  6  months  only ;  but  it  was  after- 
ward, with  a  few  exceptions,  annually  renewed  until  its  incor. 
poration  in  the  A.  Discipline  Act  of  1879.  In  1691  the  Com- 
mons sanctioned  a  vote  of  65,000  men,  but  on  the  return  of 
peace  in  1697  this  force  was  reduced  to  19,000.  In  the  War 
of  the  Spanish  Succession  the  troops  at  one  time  numbered 
over  200,000,  "but  they  were  again  reduced  after  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht  to  19,000.  Although  the  strength  of  the  A.  has 
since  steadily  increased,  these  fluctuations  have  continued. 
The  forces  raised  to  74,187  in  1745  were  reduced  to  18,875 
after  the  Rebellion;  the  strength  of  245,996  necessary  in 
1812  had  fallen  to  71,790  10  yrs.  after.  The  elasticity  which 
permitted  these  enlargements  and  contractions  was  obtained 
by  varying  the  number  of  battalions  in  a  regiment,  of  com- 
panies in  a  battalion,  or  of  men  in  a  company.  During  the 
lialf -century  which  followed  the  last  date  the  actual  number 
of  regiments  varied  but  little.  The  outbreak  of  the  French 
Revolution  found  the  service  at  a  very  low  ebb.  The  laurels 
gained  in  the  earlier  wars  of  the  c.  had  been  tarnished  in  Am., 
where  two  British  As.  had  surrendered ;  the  ranks  were 
largely  filled  nith  pardoned  criminals  and  released  debtors, 
and  the  system  of  billeting  caused  endless  complaints  from 
soldiers  and  civilians  alike.  In  the  Peninsula  the  A.  was  per- 
manently organized  in  divisions,  and  the  commissariat  and 
transport  were  brought  to  great  perfection.  But  these  serv- 
ices were  afterward  reduced  along  with  the  A.,  which  fell 
from  246,000  to  72,000,  and  the  result  was  the  miserable 
state  of  unpreparedness  which  was  discovered  when  the  strain 
of  the  Crimean  War  came.  This  struggle  revealed  many  de- 
fects in  the  organization  of  the  British  A. ;  but  for  many 
yrs.  little  of  lasting  value  was  done  toward  remedying  these 
defects,  beyond  an  improved  method  of  admission,  by  exam- 
ination, of  candidates  for  her  majesty's  commission,  and 
some  small  amelioration  in  the  position  of  privates.  An  En- 
glish military  critic  could  still  say  that "  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  a  definite  English  brigade,  divisional  or  A.  corps  or- 
ganization ;  if  war  came  the  whole  had  to  be  evolved  from  a 
force  of  brave  men  with  muskets  or  field-guns,  but  destitute 
of  all  else."  Other  events  and  considerations  occupied  the 
public  attention.  Still  the  Indian  rebellion,  the  second  and 
third  China  war,  and  the  Abyssinian  expedition  did  not  al- 
low the  subject  to  fade  altogether  from  the  public  mind.  So 
when  the  mighty  events  of  the  Franco-German  War  of  1 870-7 1, 
and  the  lessons  to  be  derived  from  them,  burst  upon  Europe 
they  fell  in  England  upon  a  soil  not  unprepared,  and  acted 
as  a  great  impulse  toward  a  real  organization  of  the  British 
A.  The  work  since  then  has  been  kept  steadily  in  hand  by 
the  war  office,  under  successive  ministries,  both  liberal  and 
conservative.  Mr.  (after  Lord)  Card  well  began  it  in  1871, 
under  Mr.  Gladstone;  Colonel  Stanley  continued  it  during 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  administration  ;  and  Mr.  Childers,  during 
Mr.  Gladstone's  second  term  of  office,  practically  completed 
the  work  by  his  measure  bearing  date  July  1,  1881.  The 
new  arrangements  as  to  short  service  produced  gradually  for 
the  British  A.  an  element  which  it  long  wanted — ^an  efficient 
reserve.  And  on  the  two  occasions  when  the  reserve  men 
were  called  out,  viz.,  in  1878,  on  a  prospect  of  war  with  Rus- 
sia, and  in  1882,  when  many  of  these  reserve  men  took  part 
in  the  Egyptian  campaign,  the  results  are  considered  to  have 
justified  the  anticipations  conceived  of  this  new  plan.  The 
corps  of  old  pensioners,  formerly  the  only  reserve  force,  is 
now  allowed  to  die  out.  The  distribution  of  regiments  into 
divisions  and  A.  corps,  which  previously  was  wanting,  has 
been  completed,  at  least  on  paper.  The  actual  regiments  have 
been  told  off;  and  in  1887  it  was  announced  that  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  for  maintaining  two  A.  corps  and  a  di- 
vision (6  regiments)  of  fighting  cavalry  strength.  Thus  about 
66,000  men,  with  180  guns,  are  to  be  ready  to  embark  im- 
mediately on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  These  troops  are 
independent  of  those  already  abroad;    and  the  battalions 
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compofling  these  two  A.  corps  will  be  those  oext  on  the  roster 
for  foreign  service,  whose  strength  will  not  be  much  below 
the  war  establishment  The  great  distinction  between  the 
British  A.  and  that  of  almost  every  other  State  in  Europe  is 
that  the  service  is  voluntary.  The  subjects  of  the  crown  en- 
gage, by  free  choice,  to  serve  in  the  A.  for  a  definite  number 
of  yrs.  In  the  rare  cases  where  forced  service  by  ballot  is 
obtained  it  is  in  the  militia.  Oemuui  A. — By  the  imperial 
constitution  of  1871  the  obligation  of  every  able-bodied  male 
Prussian  to  serve  in  the  A.  is  extended  to  the  whole  empire. 
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Every  German  capable  of  bearing  arms  must  serve  in  the  A. 
or  navy  for  1 2  yrs.,  7  in  the  standing  A.,  (3  with  the  col- 
ors, and  4  in  the  reserve,)  and  5  in  the  Lamdwehr,  (q.  v.,)  or 
corresponding  periods  in  the  fleet  and  Seewehr.  Afterward 
he  is  enrolled  in  the  Larubturm  until  42  yrs.  of  age.  In  the 
infantry,  however,  many  of  the  more  intelligent  men  are  sub- 
jected to  only  2  yrs.'  training;  and  "  1-yr.  volunteers" 
are  passed  into  the  leserve  at  the  end  of  their  first  yr.,  on 
condition  of  passing  certain  examinations,  and  bearing  the  ex- 
pense of  their  clothing,  equipment,  etc.,  for  the  yr.  In  the 
German  organization  the  territorial  system  is  carried  out 
thoroughly.  The  A.  consists  of  18  A.  corps,  13  of  which  are 
Prussian,  and.  each  of  these  is  rai.sed,  recruited,  and  sta- 
tioned within  a  particular  district  These  corps  districts  are 
divided  into  divisional  and  brigade  districts,  which  are  subdi- 
vided into  landwehr  battalion  districts,  and  these  in  turn  into 
company  districts,  so  that  every  village  has  its  definite  place. 
Each  line  regiment  (3  battalions)  draws  its  recruits  from  an  al- 
lotted district,  and  passes  its  time-expired  men  into  the  land- 
wehr regiment  (2  battalions)  of  the  same  district  After  the 
exemptions  common  to  all  countries  have  been  granted,  the 
ballot  allows  a  margin  of  about  10  per  cent ;  those  who 
draw  the  fortunate  numbers  passing  at  once  into  the  Ersatz 
reserve,  which  receives  no  training,  but  may  be  called  on  to 
replace  casualties  in  the  field.  French  A. — 
A  law  passed  in  1872  enacted  that  every 
Frenchman,  with  a  few  specified  exceptions, 
unless  serving  in  the  navy,  was  liable  to  per- 
sonal service  in  the  A.,  and  forbade  substi- 
tution. The  period  of  liability  extended  to 
20  yrs.,  of  which  5  were  spent  in  the  active 
A.,  4  in  the  reserve  of  the  active  A.,  5  in  the 
territorial  A.,  and  6  in  the  reserve  of  the  ter- 
ritorial A.  The  expense  of  keeping  up  such 
an  establishment  in  peace,  however,  led  to 
the  division  of  the  recruits  by  ballot  into  two 
classes,  one  of  which  served  the  full  5  yrs.  in 
the  active  A.,  while  the  other  was  sent  home 
after  6  months'  or  a  yr.'s  training.  One-yr. 
volunteers  were  also  accepted ;  but  so  many 
men  joined  in  that  capacity  that,  in  1887,  a 
bill  was  brought  before  the  French  legislature 
abolishing  the  privilege.  In  the  same  yr.  an  A. 
Reorganization  Bill  was  introduced,  reducing 
the  period  of  service  with  the  colors  to  3  yrs.,  and  proposing  a 
large  addition  to  the  establishment ;  the  object  of  the  changes 
being  to  materially  add  to  the  number  of  efficients,  without  in- 
creasing the  military  budget  By  the  law  of  1873  France  is 
divided  for  military  purposes  into  18  regions,  each  occupied  by 
a  corps  cTai^mee^  containing  2  divisions  of  infantry,  1  brigade 
of  cavalry,  1  of  artillery,  1  battalion  of  engineers,  and  1  squad- 
ron of  the  military  train,  and  retaining  its  organization  per- 
manently in  peace  and  war.  The  corps  are  not  permanently 
localized,  but  frequently  change  stations ;  and  in  tune  of  war 


the  region  in  which  a  corps  happened  to  be  stationed  would 
be  drawn  on  for  reserves  and  stores.  Anttriaa  A. — The 
military  forces  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  are  divided 
into  the  standing  A.,  the  Landwehr,  and  the  Landsturm.  All 
subjects  are  liable  to  service,  and  those  exempted  on  phys- 
ical  grounds  pay  a  fine  proportionate  to  their  means.  In 
principle  every  qualified  man  must  serve  3  yrs.  with  the  colors, 
4  in  the  reserve,  and  6  in  the  Landwehr,  and,  by  law  passed 
in  1886, 12  in  the  Landsturm,  from  which,  in  time  of  war,  men 
may  be  drafted  mto  the  Landwehr ;  and  men  who  have  passed 
through  the  regular  A.  will  be  liable  for  service  in  the  Land- 
sturm as  officers  or  non-commissioned  officers  till  the  age  of 
60.  In  practice,  however,  financial  considerations  cause  the 
division  of  recruits  into  8  classes  ;  about  95,000  annually  form 
the  first  class,  trained  as  above ;  nearly  10,000  are  drawn  to 
supply  the  Ersatz  reserve ;  and  all  the  remainder  are  passed 
at  once  into  the  Landwehr,  there  to  serve  their  12  yrs.  The 
regiments  of  the  standing  A.  are  under  the  control  of  the 
minister  of  war  for  the  empire,  while  the  Landwehr  is  con- 
trolled by  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  ministers  of  the  na- 
tional  defense.  There  is  no  permanent  corps  organization, 
the  division  being  the  principal  unit ;  but  in  war  3  infantry 
divisions,  with  a  proportion  of  cavalry  and  a  regiment  of  ar- 
tillery, would  be  joined  to  form  a  corps.  Bnuian  A. — Uni- 
versal liability  to  service  has  been  established  since  1870, 
but,  although  prohibited,  the  purchase  of  exemption  has 
hitherto  been  permitted,  at  a  fixed  rate  of  800  rubles,  (about 
$600.)  The  period  of  service  is  16  yrs.,  6  in  active  ser\'iee 
(2  generally  on  furlough)  and  9  in  the  reserve.  The  Russian 
military  forces  are  composed  of  regular  and  irregular  troops, 
and  militia,  only  called  out  to  repel  invasion.  Every  man  not 
in  the  A.  or  reserve  belongs  to  the  militia  up  to  the  40th 
yr.  The  country  has  been  divided  into  16  military  districts, 
with  the  sub-districts  and  "  circles,"  as  in  Germany.  The 
number  of  A.  corps  is  17,  with  the  A.  of  the  Caucasus  (7  di- 
visions of  infantry  and  1  of  cavalry)  in  addition.  The  irreg- 
ular troops  are  supplied  by  the  Cossacks,  who  give  military 
service  in  lieu  of  taxes,  and  comprise  about  190,000  men, 
chiefly  cavalry.  The  want  of  barrack  accommodations  leads 
to  a  great  deal  of  billeting,  and  many  men  stationed  in  coun- 
try districts  see  their  officers  only  in  summer,  when  they  are 
assem bled  for  training  in  large  standing  camps.  Italian  A. — 
The  Sardinian  law  of  conscription  forms  the  basis  of  the 
Italian  military  system,  and  all  are  liable  from  18  to  40. 
Substitution  is  allowed  in  the  case  of  brothers,  and  1-yr.  vol- 
unteers are  accepted.  Contingents  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  (by  lot,)  one  enjoying  unlimited  furlough,  and  the  other 
serving  8  yrs.  in  the  A.,  4  in  the  active  militia,  and  the  rest 
of  their  time  in  the  local  militia.  In  infantry  regiments  3,  in 
cavalry  regiments  6  yrs.  only,  are  ser>'ed  with  the  colors ;  the 
remainder,  as  a  rule,  being  spent  on  furlough.  The  kingdom 
is  divided  into  6  "  zones,"  and,  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
Prussian  principle,  recruits  are  drawn  from  all  zones  for  each 
regiment — Of  the  other  military  powers  of  Europe,  the  A.  of 
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Belgium,  including  the  staff  and  all  arms,  rank  and  file,  num- 
bered 48,222  men,  besides  the  Garde  Civique,  80,954  ;  Den- 
mark, 60,622,  including  the  extra  reserve  of  14,0(M) ;  Nether- 
lands, 65,568  in  Europe,  and  31,672  in  the  East  Indies; 
Spain,  142,466,  with  39,924  in  the  colonies;  Sweden,  40,146, 
besides  the  conscription  troops,  134,108,  and  the  militia, 
16,198 ;  in  Norway  the  troops  of  the  line  are  about  12,00<')  in 
peace,  and  in  time  of  war  not  more  than  1 8,000  without  the 
cons3nt  of  the  Storthing;  Switzerland,  117,179,  and  the  Land- 
wehr, 84,046 ;  Turkey,  168,969,  raised  by  mobilization  to 
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475,000.  The  present  strength  of  the  mih'tary  forces  of  the 
Powers  will  be  found  under  each  article.  The  U.  8.  Army. — 
At  the  oommenoement  of  the  yr.  1861  the  U.  S.  A.  consisted 
of  only  about  14,000  regular  troops.  In  various  suc- 
oessive  levies  by  the  President  during  the  civil  war  (1861- 
65)  as  many  as  2,653,062  men  were  called  out — nearly  one 
fourth  of  the  male  population  of  the  Northern  States.  Aft- 
er the  war  the  A.  was  steadily  diminished,  and  by  a  law 
passed  in  June,  1874,  it  was  provided  that  there  shaJl  be  no 
more  than  25,000  enlisted  men  at  one  time.  That  force  is 
distributed  among  25  regiments  of  infantry,  10  of  cavalry,  5 
of  artillery,  and  1  battalion  of  engineers.  The  country  is  di- 
vided into  8  military  departments.  Each  Stale  is  also  supposed 
to  have  a  militia  in  which  all  men  from  the  ages  of  18  to  45 
should  be  enrolled ;  but  in  several  States  the  organization  is 
imi)erfect.  The  organized  militia  numbers  about  1 14,000  of 
all  ranks ;  but  the  number  of  citizens  who,  in  case  of  war, 
might  be  enrolled  is  estimated  at  over  10,000,000.  In  the 
U.  S.  the  supreme  command  of  all  military  forces  is,  by  the 
terms  of  the  Constitution,  vested  in  the  President.  His  rep- 
resentative is  the  Sec.  of  War,  who  is  the  declared  head  of  the 
War  Department  See  Appendix  for  the  tabulated  strength 
of  the  U.  S.  A.  and  militia. 

Ar'iny  Begr^ister,  The,  is  published  annually  by  the 
Sec.  of  War.  It  contains  lists  of  casualties,  promotions,  etc., 
of  the  U.  S.  army. 

Ar'my-worm,  (Northern,)  the  caterpillar  of  Leucama 
unipuncta^  which  periodically  ravages  wheat  and  other  grain- 
fields  in  the  Middle  and  Northern  States,  marching  through 
them  in  great  armies.  The  moth  appears  late  in  the  sum- 
mer or  early  in  autumn,  when  it  hibernates,  after  laying  its 
eggs  along  the  inner  base  of  the  terminal  blades  of  grass,  or 
between  the  stalk  and  the  surrounding  sheath ;  or  farther 
S.  it  hibernates  in  the  chrysalis  state,  laying  its  eggs  in  April 
and  May,  but  later  northward.  The  eggs  hatch,  the  young 
appearing  8  or  10  days  after,  and  the  worms  are  most  de- 
structive in  a  wet  summer  succeeding  a  dry  one,  at  the  time 
when  the  wheat  is  in  the  milk.  The  caterpillar  state  lasts  a 
month ;  the  chrysalis  state  two  weeks,  unless  it  hibernates. 
The  caterpillar  is  1^  in.  1. ;  the  head  is  covered  by  a  network  of 
confluent  spots,  and  along  the  middle  of  the  face  run  two 
lines,  diverging  at  each  end.  A  light-colored  waved  line  just 
above  the  legs  is  succeeded  by  a  dark  one,  then  a  light  one 
edged  with  two  thread-lines;  while  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  is  dark  with  an  interrupted  white  thread  running  along 
the  middle  of  the  back.  The  moth  is  rusty,  grayish-brown, 
sprinkled  with  black  specks,  and  the  species  is  called  utii- 
puficta,  from  the  single  white  discal  dot  of  the  forewings. 

Arnal^dns  Villanova^niis,  heretical  alchemist  and 
physician;  b.  1285,  d.  in  Naples  1312. 

Amaud,  (Henri,)  Waldensian  pastor  and  commander  in 
the  religious  wars  as  well  as  that  of  the  Spanish  Succession ; 
b.  1641,  d.  1721. 

Amanld,  (Anokliqve,)  a  daughter  of  Robert  A.  d'An- 
dilly ;  b.  1624,  d.  1684.  When  not  quite  20  yrs.  of  age 
she  became  a  nun  at  Port-Royal  des  Champs,  where  she  had 
been  educated  by  her  aunt,  Marie  Jaqueline  Ang^lique  A., 
sister  of  "  the  Great  A."  Nine  yrs.  after  she  was  made  sub- 
prioress,  and  on  removing  some'yrs.  later  to  Port-Royal  de 
Paris,  held  the  same  office. 

Arnanld^,  (Antoine,)  the  greatest  advocate  of  his  time  in 
France;  b.  at  Paris  in  1560.  His  zealous  defense  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris  against  the  Jesuits  in  1594  won  for  him  a 
wide  celebrity.  He  had  several  children,  who  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  Jansenists  and  Port- Royalists ;  d.  1619. 

Amallld^  (Antoine,)  known  as  "  the  Great  A.,"  was  the 
youngest  son  of  the  preceding;  b.  at  Paris  in  1612.  En- 
tering the  Sorbonne  he  became  a  pupil  of  Lescot,  the  con- 
fessor of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  afterward  Bishop  of  Char- 
tres.  His  published  works  number  100;  d.  at  Brussels 
1694.  In  1643  he  published  a  work  entitled  De  la  Frequenie 
Communion,  which  was  received  in  the  most  favorable  man- 
ner. 

Amallld^  (Robert  d^Andillt,)  the  eldest  son  of  Antoine 
A., "  the  Advocate,"  and  brother  of  "  the  Great  A.;"  b.  at  Paris 
in  1588.  His  chief  works  are  translations,  such  as  those  of  the 
Confessions  of  St.  Attgiutine  and  of  the  History  of  the  Jewft^ 
by  Josephus;  d,  1674. 

Amanita  (Vincent  Antoine,)  a  Fr.  dramatic  poet ;  Sec- 
Gen,  of  the  Parisian  University  and  perpetual  Sea  of  the 
French  Academy ;  b.  1766,  d.  1834. 

Amdt,  (Ernst  Moritz,)  professor  in  the  University  of  Bonn, 
and  for  half  a  century  one  of  the  leading  political  writers  of 
Germany ;  bom  in  the  island  of  Riigen  in  1769,  d.  1860. 


Ame,  (Thomas  Auodstine,  Mus.  Doc.,)  one  of  the  best 
and  most  genial  of  English  composers ;  b.  in  London  1710,  d. 
1778.  The  national  air,  Rule  Britannia^  which  was  originally 
given  in  a  popular  performance,  7%^  Masque  of  Alfr^  was 
of  his  composition. 

Amee^  or  Ama',  the  largest  animal  of  the  ox  kind  yet 
known,  is  a  native  of  India,  and  is  found  chiefly  in  the  forests 
at  the  base  of  the  Himalayas. 

AmiLeim,  or  Amliem,  the  Roman  Arenacum,  cap.  of 
the  prov.  of  Gelderland,  in  Holland;  pop.  51,687.  The  en- 
virons of  this  strongly  fortified  town  are  exceedingly  pictur- 
esque. Among  its  most  remarkable  buildings  are  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church,  which  contains  monuments  of  the 
Dukes  of  Gelderland;  and  the  town-house,  noted  for  the 
grotesque  adornment  of  its  front,  which  has  gained  it  the 
name  of  Duivelshuis,  ("  Devil's  House.")  Here  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  d.  in  1586.  In  1813  A.  was  taken  by  storm  by  the 
Prussians  under  Gen.  Bulow,  and  the  way  thus  prepared 
for  the  occupation  of  Holland. 

Amliem  Land,  a  name  formerly  applied  to  a  region  in 
North  Australia,  so  called  from  the  ship  of  the  Dutch  naviga- 
tors who  discovered  it  in  1618. 

Ar^nica,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Compositee,  sub-order  Corymbifer{e.  The  flowers  of  the  ray 
are  female  and  ligulate,  those  of  the  disk  hermaphrodite  and 
tubular.  The  receptacle  is  naked ;  the  pappus  hairy.  The 
root,  leaves,  and  flowers  of  the  Mountain  A.,  {A.  Montana,) 
sometimes  called  mountain  tobacco,  are  much  valued  in  med- 
icine, and  administered  in  various  forms  as  a  stimulant  in 
paralytic  affections,  typhoid  fevers,  and  other  diseases.  They 
are  also  applied  with  much  benefit  to  bruises,  to  promote 
the  re-absorption  of  extravasated  blood,  but  should  be  used 
with  caution,  as  severe  cases  of  erysipelas  have  resulted 
from  a  too  free  use  of  the  tincture  of  A.  for  sprains  and 
bruises.  The  flowers  contain  a  peculiar  volatile  oil,  a  resin, 
an  extractive  matter,  and  an  alkaloid. 

Ar^nim,  von,  (Elizabeth,)  better  known  as  Bettina,  wife 
of  Ludwig  Achim  von  A.;  b.  1785  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
The  great  event  of  her  life  was  her  attachment  to  and  inti- 
macy with  Goethe,  at  that  time  a  man  of  nearly  60.  Their 
correspondence,  entitled  Goeihe*s  Letters  to  a  Childy  was  pub- 
lished in  1835,  and  translated  by  Bettina  into  Euglish.  She 
lived  to  a  good  old  age,  dying  in  1859. 

Ar^nim,  von,  (Otto  Ludwig,)  a  well-known  Ger.  writer 
of  travels  and  other  works ;  b.  at  Berlin  1779,  d.  1861. 

Ar^no,  next  to  the  Tiber  the  most  considerable  river  of 
central  Italy ;  rises  on  Mount  Falterona.  It  flows  through  the 
fertile  valley  of  Casentino,  enters  the  richly  cultivated  plains 
of  Arezzo,  then  flows  in  a  X.-W.  and  N.  course  through  the 
upper  valley  of  the  A.,  afterward  receives  the  Sieve,  and 
turns  its  course  toward  the  W.,  flowing  past  Florence,  Em- 
poli,  and  Pisa ;  1.  about  140  m. 

Amo^ios,  (Afer,)  a  writer  in  defense  of  Christianity, 
formerly  a  pagan ;  b.  near  Carthage  290  A.D. 

Ar^nold,  (Albert  Nicholas,  D.D.,)  Bap.  missionary  to 
Greece  1844-54;  professor  in  some  colleges;  b.  1814,  d. 
1883. 

Ar'nold,  (Benedict,)  the  traitor  whose  negotiations  to  de- 
liver up  West  Point  with  its  stores  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  cost 
Major  Andre  his  life,  was  a  brave  man  and  a  judicious  com- 
mander, but  from  his  youth  unscrupulous ;  b.  at  Norwich, 
Conn.,  1740,  d.  in  London  1801.     See  Andre,  John. 

Ar^nold,  (Benedict,)  Pres.  of  R.  I.  1663-71 ;  b.  in  En- 
gland 1615,  d.  1678. 

Ax^nold,  (Edwin,  C.S.I.,)  an  Eng.  author,  b.  1831 ;  was 
graduated  at  King's  Coll.  with  honors  1854;  same  yr.  was 
appointed  second  master  at  King  Edward  Vl.'s  School  at  Bir- 
mingham  ;  resigned  this  for  position  of  Principal  in  the  San- 
skrit Coll.  of  Poona,  British  India.  In  186 1  became  connected 
with  the  London  Telegraph  ;  noted  as  the  author  of  several 
books,  among  them  Poets  of  Greece,  etc.,  and  later  his  well- 
known  poem,  Tlie  Light  of  Asia, 

Ar^nold,  (Gottfried,)  Saxon  theologian,  b.  1666,  d.  1714, 
whose  Historg  of  the  Church  from  Uu  Christian  Era  gave 
offense  to  orthodoxy. 

Ar^nold,  (John,)  invented  the  expansion  balance  and  de- 
tached escapement  of  the  chronometer;  b.  in  Eng.  1744,  d. 
1799. 

Ar'nold,  (Matthew,)  an  Eng.  poet  and  critic,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  late  Dr.  A.  of  Rugby;  b.  1822.  In  1851  he  was 
appointed  one  of  Her  Majesty's  inspectors  of  British  schools. 
In  1857  he  was  elected  Prof,  of  Poetry  at  Oxford ;  be  visited 
the  U.  S.  and  lectured  in  1887;  d.  1888. 

Ar^nold,  (Samuel,)  musical  composer  to  Covent'  Garden 
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Theater,  London,  1702 ;  organist  to  the  king  1788,  and  or- 
ganist of  Westmimiter  Abbey  1793;  b.  1740,  d.  1802. 

Ar^nold,  (Samuel  Grekne,)  Lieut.-Gov.  of  R.  I. ;  U.  S. 
senator  in  1863 ;  b.  in  R.  I.  1821,-  d.  1880. 

Ar'nold,  (Samuel  Hastings,)  Gov.  of  R,  I.,  1831-38;  b. 
in  Vt.  1782,  d.  1862. 

Ar'nold,  (Thomas,  D.D.,)  Head-Master  of  Rugby  School, 
whose  noble,  manly  influence  molded  the  lives  and  charac- 
ters of  so  many  English  boys.  A.  held  what  are  called  Low 
Church  principles,  was  Regius  Prof,  of  History  at  Oxford, 
and  author  of  sermons  and  hi:$tories;  b.  1795,  d.  1842.  See 
his  Zt/>,  by  Dean  Stanley,  and  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  by 
Thomas  Hughes. 

Ar'nold,  (Thomas  Kerchever,)  an  Eng.  clergyman;  b. 
1800,  d.  1853.  Author  of  a  series  of  school  classics  and 
manuals  of  foreign  languages. 

Ar'nold  of  Bres^cia,  was  a  native  of  that  town,  distin- 
guished as  a  religious  reformer.  He  was  educated  in  France 
under  Abelard,  and  adopted  the  monastic  life.  By  bis  preach- 
ing the  people  of  his  native  place  were  exasperated  against 
their  bishop,  and  the  insurrectionary  spirit  spread  over  a 
great  part  of  the  country.  A.  was  cited  before  the  Second 
Lateran  Council,  and  banished  from  Italy.  He  retired  to 
France,-  but  experienced  the  bitter  hostility  of  St.  Bernard, 
who  denounced  him  as  a  violent  enemy  to  the  Church.  He 
took  refuge  in  Zurich,  where  he  settled  for  several  yrs. 
Meanwhile  his  doctrines  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in 
Rome,  which  ended  in  a  general  insurrection  against  the  gov- 
ernment, whereupon  A.  repaired  thither  and  headed  the 
movement ;  but,  unable  to  restrain  popular  license,  a  reac- 
tion set  in,  and  he  and  his  coadjutors  were  driven  from  the 
city.  A.  was  arrested,  brought  to  Rome,  tried,  banged,  his 
body  burned,  and  the  ashes  thrown  into  the  Tiber  in  1153. 

Ar^nott,  (Neil,  M.D.,)  was  b.  1788  at  Arbroath,  Scotland. 
In  1837  he  was  named  a  physician  extraordinary  to  the  queen. 
Dr.  A.  was  the  inventor  of  the  water-bed,  among  many  ap- 
pliances for  relieving  suffering,  but  is  chiefly  known  in  con- 
nection with  improvements  in  the  ventilating  and  warming 
of  houses  ;  d.  1874. 

Ar'nott,  (William,  D.D.,)  delegate  to  the  Evangelical  Al- 
liance, New  York,  1873,  was  one  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  Scotch  Free  Church  movement  1839 ;  b.  1808,  d.  1875. 

Amotto.    See  Annotto. 

Ar^nonld,  (Sophie,)  Fr.  opera-singer  of  great  beauty  and 
conversation^  ability;  b.  in  Paris  1744,  d.  1803. 

Ams^berg^f  one  of  the  three  depts.  of  the  Prussian  prov. 
of  Westphalia;  area  2,900  sq.  m.;  pop.  1,342,711.  With 
the  exception  of  the  valley  of  Lippe  the  whole  dept.  belongs 
to  the  highlands  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  A.,  the  chief  town  of 
Che  dept.,  is  situated  on  the  Rhur,  44  m.  S.-E.  from  Milnster ; 
pop.  6,738. 

Am'stadt,  the  chief  town  in  the  principality  of  Schwarz- 
Sondershausen ;  pop.  12.818.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  Thu- 
ringian  cities,  its  existence  beiug  traceable  as  far  back  as 
704  A.D. 

Ams^walde,  Prussian  town  in  the  prov.  of  Brandenburg ; 
pop.  7,378. 

Ar'nulph,  a  great-grandson  of  Charlemagne,  crowned 
Emperor  of  Germany  896,  having  first  invaded  Italy  and  capt- 
ured Rome;  d.  899. 

Arok-Szalla8^  a  town  of  the  prov.  of  Jazygai,  Hungary ; 
pop.  9,625. 

Arorsen,  a  town  of  Germany,  cap.  of  Waldeck,  on  the 
river  Aar ;  a  library  of  80,000  volumes  is  here,  belonging  to 
the  Prince  of  Weldeck  ;  pop.  2,620. 

Aro^ma,  a  term  sometimes  employed  to  clesignate  those 
substances  the  extremely  minute  particles  of  which  are  sup- 
posed to  affect  the  organs  of  smell  so  as  to  produce  particu- 
lar odors,  and  frequently  as  synonymous  with  odor.  The 
particles  diffused  through  the  atmosphere  and  affecting  the 
olfactory  nerves — if  the  theory  of  particles  of  matter  so  dif- 
fused be  correct — must  indeed  be  extremely  minute,  as  odor- 
iferous substances  such  as  musk,  the  smell  of  which  is  felt 
at  a  considerable  distance,  continue  to  diffuse  their  odor,  and, 
according  to  this  theory,  these  particles,  for  yrs.  without  any 
sensible  diminution  of  weight.  The  term  A.  is  usually  em- 
ployed only  with  reference  to  particular  kinds  of  odore,  not 
easily  defined  or  distinguished  in  words.  Thus  we  talk  of 
the  A.  of  roast  meat,  and  of  the  A.  or  aromatic  smell  of 
hyssop,  mint,  and  other  plants.  Aromatic  smells  are  verj' 
characteristic  of  some  natural  orders  of  plants,  as  Labh 
at<e  (mint,  etc.)  and  Compom/ce^  (milfoil,  etc.)  They  have 
been  very  generally  supposed  to  depend  upon  essential  oils, 
but  resyis  are  often  equally  aromatic. 


Aromat^iCB  constitute  a  class  of  medicines  which  owe 
their  properties  to  the  essential  oils,  to  benzoic  and  -cinnamic 
acids,  to  volatile  products  of  distillation,  or  to  odorous  gland- 
ular secretions.  The  plants  that  contribute  to  this  class  of 
medicines  yield  essences,  camphor,  or  odorous  resins.  In 
some  cases  the  aromatic  matter  is  diffused  through  all  parts 
of  the  plant,  but  it  is  usually  condensed  in  particular  organs, 
such  as  the  root,  in  the  case  of  ginger  and  galanga ;  or  in 
the  bark,  in  the  case  of  cinnamon,  canella,  and  cascaretla ; 
or  the  flowers,  as  in  the  case  of  cloves ;  or  the  fruit,  as  in  the 
case  of  anise  and  vanilla ;  or  the  wood,  as  in  the  case  of  san- 
dal-wood and  aloes-wood;  or  the  leaves,  as  in  the  case  of 
most  of  the  Labiates^  Umbellifera,  etc. 

AromaVic  Vin'egr&r  differs  from  ordinary  vinegar  (which 
is  acetic  acid  diluted  with  water)  in  agreeable  fragrance.  It 
is  generally  prepared  by  adding  the  oils  of  cloves,  lavender, 
rosemar}',  and  Acorus  Calamtu,  (and  sometimes  camphor,) 
to  crystallizable  acetic  acid,  or  by  distilling  the  acetate  of 
copper  in  an  earthen  retort  and  receiver,  and  treating  the 
liquid  which  passes  over  with  the  fragrant  oils  mentioned 
above.  A.  V.  is  a  very  pleasant  and  powerful  perfume ;  it 
is  very  volatile,  and  when  snuffed  up  by  the  nostrils  is  a 
powerful  excitant,  and  hence  is  serviceable  in  fainting,  Un- 
guor,  headache,  and  nervous  debility.  A.  V.  is  generally 
placed  on  a  sponge  in  a  smelling-bottle  or  in  a  vinaigrette  ; 
it  can  also  be  purchased  as  a  liquid  in  vials,  and  a  drop  or 
two  allowed  to  evaporate  in  a  sick-room  overpowers,  but  does 
not  destroy,  any  unpleasant  odor.  The  liquid  must,  however, 
be  cautiously  dealt  with,  as  it  is  a  very  corrosive  substance. 

ArooB^tOOk,  a  river  which  rises  in  the  N.  part  of  Me.,  and 
falls  into  the  St.  John,  in  New  Brunswick,  after  a  course  of 
about  120  m. 

Ar^pad,  the  national  hero  of  Hungary,  was  the  son  of 
Amos,  the  leader  under  whom  the  Magyars  first  gained  a 
footing  in  Hungary.  He  was  chosen  duke  on  his  father's 
death  in  889,  and  by  a  course  of  incessant  and  mostly  suc- 
cessful warfare  with  the  Bulgarians,  Wallachians,  Moravians, 
etc.,  extended  the  first  conquests  of  the  Magyars  on  all  sides. 
He  d.  in  907,  leaving  his  son  in  possession  of  the  supreme 
command.  The  A.  dynasty  became  extinct  in  the  male  line 
with  Andrew  III.  in  1301. 

Arpeg^^g^O,  in  Mus.,  a  chord  of  which  the  notes  are 
given,  not  contemporaneously,  but  in  succession.  From  any 
one  chord  several  forms  of  A.  may  be  produced.  Bass- 
chords  thus  treated  form  an  Alberti  BasSy  so  named  from  Do- 
menico  Alberti,  (1730-40,)  a  popular  singer  and  player,  who 
often  played  the  bass  in  this  style. 

Ar^pent,  an  Old  French  land-measure,  corresponding  to 
our  acre. 

Arpi^no,  the  Arpinum  of  the  ancients,  a  town  of  south- 
em  Italy,  the  birthplace  of  Cicero  and  Caius  Marius.  Many 
remains  of  the  ancient  structures  are  still  to  be  seen,  es- 
pecially a  Cyclopean  wall  which  runs  along  the  N.  brow  of 
the  hill  occupied  by  the  present  town,  and  extending  to  the 
ancient  citadel ;  pop.  11,629. 

Arqll^.^  a  village  in  the  prov.  of  Padua,  Venice :  pop. 
1,200.  Petrarch's  furniture  is  here  preserved  in  the  house 
in  which  he  d.  July  18,  1374. 

Ar^quebose,  or  aar^quebas,  was  the  first  form  of 
hand-gun  which  could  fairly  be  compared  with  the  modern 
musket.  Those  of  earlier  date  were 
fired  by  applying  a  match  by  hand 
to  the  touch-hole;  but  about  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Morat,  in  1476, 
guns   were  used  having  a  contriv-  Arquebuse. 

ance,  suggested  by  the  trigger  of 

the  arbalest  or  cross-bow,  by  which  the  burning  match  could 
be  applied  with  more  quickness  and  certainty.  Such  a  gun 
was  the  A.  It  was  sometimes  supported  on  a  forked  rest 
when  in  use.  Being  fired  from  the  chest,  with  the  butt  in  a 
right  line  with  the  barrel,  it  was  difficult  to  bring  the  eye 
down  low  enough  to  take  good  aim ;  but  the  Germans  soon 
intitxluced  an  improvement  by  giving  a  hooked  form  to  the 
butt,  which  elevated  the  barrel,  and  the  A.  then  obt4iined  the 
name  of  the  haquebut.  Soldiers  armed  with  these  two  kinds 
of  weapons  were  designated  arquebumers  and  kaquebutters  ; 
the  former  were  common  in  the  English  army  in  the  time  of 
Richard  III.,  the  latter  in  that  of  Henry  VIII. 

Arraca^cha,  {Arracacha  esrulenta,)  a  plant  of  the  natural 
order  UtnbeUifero',  a  native  of  the  elevated  table-lands  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Santa  F6  de  Bogota  and  Caraecas,  and  of  re- 
gions of  similar  climate  in  other  parts  of  tropical  Am.  It  is 
much  cultivated  in  its  native  country  for  its  roots,  which  are 
used  as  an  esculent.     When  boiled  they  are  firm  and  tender, 
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with  a  flavor  not  so  strong  as  that  of  a  parsnip.  The  plant 
is  very  like  hemlock,  and  has  a  similar  heavy  smell.  By 
rasping  the  root  and  washing  a  starch  similar  to  arrowroot 
is  obtained.  There  is  another  species  of  the  same  genus,  A, 
mo8€hata^  a  native  of  the  same  regions,  the  root  of  which  is 
inedible. 

Arrack',  Back,  or  Raid,  is  the  East  Indian  name  for 
all  sorts  of  distilled  spirituous  liquors,  but  chiefly  that  pro- 
cured from  toddy  or  the  fermented  juice  of  the  cocoa  and 
other  palms,  and  from  rice.  The  palms  in  other  tropical 
countries  furnish  a  fermented  beverage  similar  to  the  toddy 
of  India,  and  in  a  few  instances  also  it  is  distilled,  but  A. 
essentially  belongs  to  India  and  the  adjacent  countries.  The 
cocoa-nut  palm  {Cocm  nusifera)  is  a  chief  source  of  toddy  or 
palm  wine,  and  is  obtained  from  trees  ranging  from  12  to  16 
yrs.  old. 

Ar^rag^nite,  a  mineral  essentially  consisting  of  carbo- 
nate of  lime,  and  so  agreeing  in  chemical  composition  with 
calcareous  spar,  but  differing  from  it  in  the  form  of  its 
crystals: 

Ar'rah,  a  town  in  the  district  of  Shahabad  and  the  Pres- 
idency of  Bengal,  India;  pop.  about  89,000.  During  the 
mutiny  of  1857  A.  became  in  variety  and  intensity  of  interest 
second  only  to  Cawnpore,  Delhi,  and  Lucknow,  connected  as 
it  was  with  an  heroic  defense,  a  heavy  disaster,  and  a  brilliant 
victory.  The  defense  was  that  of  an  isolated  house,  for  8 
days,  against  8,000  sepoys  with  2  field-pieces,  the  garrison 
consisting  of  less  than  20  whites,  all  civilians,  and  50  Sikhs, 
whose  fidelity  perhaps  was  doubtful  till  proved  by  trial. 

ArraigTl'ment,  in  the  practice  of  the  Criminal  Law, 
means  calling  a  prisoner  by  his  name  to  the  bar  of  the  court 
to  answer  the  matter  charged  upon  him  in  the  indictment. 
Having  the  presumption  of  innocence  in  his  favor  it  is  the 
law  that  he  is  entitled  to  stand  at  the  bar  in  the  form  and 
garb  of  a  free  man,  without  irons  or  any  manner  of  shackles 
or  bonds,  unless  there  be  evident  danger  of  his  escape  or  of 
violence  at  his  hands. 

Ar'rail,  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  firth  of  Clyde, 
Scotland.  Here  is  a  cavern  in  which  Robert  Bruce  hid  him- 
self ;  pop.  about  6,000. 

Ar'rail,  South  Isles  of,  three  small  islands  at  the  en- 
trance to  Galway  Bay,  about  4  m.  off  the  W.  coast  of  Ire- 
land. On  these  islands  are  remains  of  forts  and  other  struct- 
ures, of  unhewn  stone,  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  the 
Belgse  in  the  1st  c,  besides  those  of  oratories,  etc.,  of  the  6th 
and  7th  c. ;  total  area  1 1,287  acres,  pop.  8,500. 

AmJkg^inSt  ft  term  in  Mus.  which  means  the  adapting 
of  a  piece  of  music  so  as  to  be  performed  on  an  instnmient 
or  instruments  different  from  those  for  which  it  was  origi- 
nally composed,  as  when  orchestral  or  vocal  compositions  are 
set  for  the  piano,  or  the  reverse. 

Arras',  the  anc.  Nemetacum^  a  fortified  town  and  cap. 
of  the  Dept.  of  Pas-de-Calais,  in  France;  pop.  27,041. 
Xhe  com  market  of  A.  is  the  most  important  in  the  N.  of 
France.  Its  principal  manufactures  are  iron-ware,  woolen 
and  cotton  goods,  hosiery,  lace,  pottery,  and  leather.  Its 
trade,  which  is  cbnsiderable,  is  in  com,  flour,  oil,  wine,  and 
brandy,  with  the  industrial  products  of  the  city. 

Arxus'tre,  a  mill  used  in  Spain  and  the  Spanish  colonies 
for  grinding  gold  and  silver  ores.  It  consists  of  a  circular 
basin  of  granite  or  hard  rock,  in  the  center  of  which  a  ver- 
tical wooden  shaft  revolves,  with  four  horizontal  arms  to 
which  large  flat  stones  are  attached.  The  ore  is  broken  into 
small  fragments  before  entering  the  A. 

Ar'rawak  In'dians,  a  race  or  aggregation  of  tribes  of 
Guiana,  much  improved  by  the  Moravian  missionaries ;  they 
are  noted  for  their  friendliness  and  a  euphonious  language. 

Array'er,  a  title  given  to  certain  military  ofiicers  in  En- 
gland in  the  early  part  of  the  15th  c.  Their  duties  consisted 
in  the  furnishing  and  care  of  the  soldiers*  armor  under  their 
charge. 

Arrery^  or  Arreoi^  a  Society  Island  tribe  pledged  to 
kill  all  their  children  as  soon  as  bom,  described  by  Capt.  Cook. 

Arrest'  is  a  legal  term  used  both  in  criminal  anc}  civil 
process.  Criminal  A.  has  already  been  considered  under  the 
word  Apprehend,  (q.  v.,)  and  in  civil  procedure  it  may  be  sim- 
ply defined  to  be  the  execution  of  a  judicial  or  prerogative 
onder,  by  which  the  liberty  of  the  person  may  be  restrained 
and  obedience  to  the  law  compelled. 

Arrest',  d*,  (Heinrich  Locis,)  a  Ger.  astronomer,  b.  at 
Berlin  1822;  about  1845  appointed  assistant  toEncke  in  the 
Berlin  Observatory;  in  1848  observer  in  the  Leipzig  Observa- 
tory, and  soon  after  Prof,  of  Astronomy  in  that  University ;  in 
1857  appointed  director  of  the  new  observatory  at  Copenha- 


gen, where  he  worked  till  his  death  in  1875.  He  is  best  known, 
for  his  cometary  discoveries  and  investigations,  his  computa- 
tion of  the  ephemerides  of  many  of  the  small  planets,  the- 
discovery  of  nebulae  and  investigation  of  their  spectra,  and 
as  a  conscientious  and  skillful  instructor.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  principal  scientific  societies  of  northern  Europe  and  the- 
author  of  valuable  works  on  the  special  subjects  mentionedt 
above. 

Arrest'  of  Judg'ment,  an  expedient  after  verdict  oi^ 
the  part  of  an  unsuccessful  defendant  to  get  the  judgment 
arrested  or  withheld,  on  the  ground  that  there  is  some  error- 
which  vitiates  the  proceedings. 

Arrhenathe'rom,  a  genus  of  grasses  allied  to  Holeu^ 
and  Avena^  and  distinguished  by  a  lax  pAnicle,  2-flowered' 
spikelets  with  two  glumes,  the  lower  floret  having  stamens- 
only,  and  a  long  twisted  awn  above  the  base,  the  upper  floret 
perfect,  with  a  short,  straight  bristle  below  the  point.  In 
France  it  is  very  much  cultivated  for  fodder. 

Arrhids'ns,  (Philip,)  an  imbecile  half-brother  of  Alex- 
ander  the  Great,  proclaimed  king  at  Babylon  after  his  broth- 
er's death.  His  wife,  Eurydice,  having  intrigued  for  the  de- 
struction of  rival  claimants,  both  were  confined  in  a  narrow 
dungeon^  where  they  committed  suicide  817  B.C. 

Ar'nan,  (Flavius,)  a  native  of  Nicomedia,  in  Bithynia,^ 

b.  100  A.D.;  became  a  disciple  of  Epictetus,  the  Stoic  philos- 
opher. Under  Antoninus  Pius  he  was  promoted  to  the  con- 
sulship, but  shortly  after  retired  from  public  life,  and  devotedl 
himself  to  literature ;  d.  170. 

Arri'g^hi  di  Gasano'va,  (Jean  T.,)  Duke  of  Padua,  a 
Corsican  general;  served  in  the  French  army;  b.  1778,  d, 
1853. 

Arrolia,  a  weight  used  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Brazil,  and 
in  the  principal  Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonies.  There  are- 
as many  as  10  varieties  of  A.  for  weight,  11  for  liquid  meas- 
ure, ranging  from  21  to  81  lbs.  for  the  former,  and  from  2 
to  9  gallons  for  the  latter.  The  Spanish  A.  (now  abolished)' 
was  4|^  gallons. 

Arron  dissement,  the  subdivision  of  a  French  dept. 
The  A.  is  divided  into  cantotiSy  and  these  latter  into  commwuM, 

Ar'roo,  or  Ar'm,  Islands  are  in  Australasia ;  the  larg- 
est is  70  m.  1.  and  20  in.  w.  Some  of  the  natives  have- 
adopted  Christianity.  Amer.  goods  are  imported  here  annu- 
ally to  a  small  amount  The  exports  are  pearls,  trepang,  and 
birds  of  paradise ;  pop.  18,000. 

Ar'rowhead,  (Sa^aria^)  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  nat- 
ural order  Alismacea.  They  are  aquatic  plants,  natives  of 
very  different  climates,  from  the  tropics  to  the  cold  regions- 
of  the  world.  The  common  A.  (S.  aagUtifolia)  is  a  beautiful 
aquatic,  a  native  of  England,  .with  arrow-shaped  leaves  which 
rise  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  It  is  one  of  those  plants- 
which  have  enjoyed  an  undeserved  reputation  as  cures  for- 
hydrophobia.  The  corms,  dried  and  powdered,  have  some- 
times been  used  for  food,  but  have  an  acrid,  unpleasant  taste.. 
The  Chinese  A.  {8.  Sinensit)  has  long  been  cultivated  in  that 
country  and  Japan  for  its  edible  corms,  which,  in  a  fresh  state,, 
are  somewhat  acrid,  but  abound  in  starch. 

Ar'row-poison.  This  differs  with  different  tribes  of  In- 
dians. By  some  the  poison  capsicum  and  infusions  of  ai 
strong  kind  of  tobacco  and  of  euphorbiacese  are  mixed  to- 
gether with  the  poisonous  emmet,  and  the  teeth  of  the  for- 
midable serpent  called  by  the  Peruvian  Indians  Mivamaru^ 
the  Jergon-Laehmn  pieta  of  Tschudi.  (See  Ccrare.)  The  A. 
of  Borneo  is  called  there  dajasksch  ;  that  obtained  by  Dr. 
Kirk  of  the  Zambesi  expedition  manffanja. 

Ar'rowroot,  is  a  variety  of  starch  extracted  from  the 
roots  of  certain  plants  growing  in  tropical  countries.  It  is  a 
fine  starchy  farina,  much  valued  as  a  delicacy  and  as  an 
easily  digestible  food  for  children  and  invalids.  It  is  ob- 
tained from  the  tuberous  roots— or,  more  correctly,  the  root- 
stocks  (rhizomefiy— of  different  species  of  the  genus  i/aran/a,. 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  MaratUacea^  and  character- 
ized by  solitary  ovules,  a  fleshy  style  curved  downward, 
branching  stems,  and  white  flowers.  The  species  chiefly 
yielding  it  is  M.  arundinacea,  a  native  of  tropical  Am.,  culti- 
vated in  the  West  India  Islands,  and  growing  about  2  ft.  h. 

Arro'yo  Moli'nos,  a  village  in  Estremadura,  Spain,  noted 
as  the  scene  of  Gen.  Girard^s  complete  discomfiture  by  Lord 
Hill  on  Oct.  28,  1811. 

Arsa'ces,  a  name  common  to  several  Parthian  and  Arme- 
nian kings.  A.  I.,  8d  c.  B.C.,  was  the  founder  of  the  Par- 
thian monarchy.    A.  VI.  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  2d 

c.  B.C.,  and  greatly  enlarged  the  territories  of  Parthia. 
Araamas',  a  town  of  the  prov.  of  Nizhni-Novgorod,  Rus- 
sia, on  t^e  river  Tiosha,  240  m.  E.  of  Moscow ;  pop.  10,517. 
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Ar'senal  is  the  name  given  to  a  great  military  or  naval 
repository,  where  the  munitions  of  war  are  to  some  extent 
manufactured,  but  more  particularly  stored  until  required  for 
use.  Every  dock-yard,  every  magazine,  every  armory,  is  to 
some  extent  an  A.,  and  therefore  the  meaning  of  the  word  is 
not  quite  definite.  In  France  the  chief  arsenals  are  at  Cher- 
bourg, Brest,  and  Toulon.  In  England,  although  Deptford  is 
a  considerable  store-house  for  naval  clothing  and  provisions, 
and  Weedon  and  the  Tower  great  repositories  for  military 
stores,  the  only  establishment  vast  enough  to  deserve  the 
name  of  A.  is  Woolwich.  The  first  U.  S.  A.  was  established 
at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  1777 ;  the  first  armory  at  Springfield,  Mass., 
the  same  yr.  In  1842  the  armories,  heretofore  under  civil 
superintendence,  were  placed  in  charge  of  the  Ordnance 
Corps ;  in  1866  there  were  23  As.  and  armories,  and  during 
the  civil  war  they  were  greatly  increased.  Besides  armories  and 
depots  there  are  now  U.  S.  As.  in  Augusta,  Me.,  Watertown, 
Mass.,  West  Troy,  N.  Y.,  New  York  city,  Philadelphia,  Pitts- 
burg, Fort  Monroe,Va.,  Augusta,  Ga.,  Columbia,  Tenn.,  San  An- 
tonio, Tex.,  Indianapolis,  Rock  Island,  III.,  Bernicia,  Cal. 

Arsenic.    See  Arsknious  Acid. 

Araenlcal  Min^erals  occur  chiefly  hi  primitive  rocks, 
and  are  frequently  associated  with  other  metalliferous  min- 
erals. Native  arsenic,  although  nowhere  very  abundant,  is 
not  unfrequently  found  in  mines  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Am., 
generally  along  with  sulphur  and  metallic  sulphurets.  It  has 
usually  a  fine  granular  character.  It  is  very  seldom,  if  ever, 
quite  pure,  usually  containing  a  little  antimony  and  iron,  and 
not  unfrequently  a  very  little  silver  or  gold. 

Ar^Bonic  Ox'ide  is  found  combined  with  cobalt,  iron,  etc. 
It  is  very  poisonous,  and  is  extensively  used  in  calico  printing 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  aniline  red. 

Ar^Benic,  Poisomn^  by.  Arsenic  is  classed  as  a  metal- 
lic irritant  poison,  though  its  action  is  by  no  means  limited 
to  that  of  an  irritant  It  acts  specifically  on  the  gastro- 
intestinal mucous  membrane,  whatever  be  the  channel  of 
entrance  to  the  system.  The  most  usual  source  of  acute 
arsenical  poisoning  is  the  administration  of  white  arsenic,  or 
arsenious  acid;  but  the  sulphides,  various  arsenites,  and 
impure  dyes,  wall-papers,  and  pigments,  Paris  green,  rat  and 
roach  poisons,  may  be  fertile  sources  of  arsenical  poisoning. 
(1)  Acute  arsenical  poiMfUnff,  This  is  the  usual  form  of  poi- 
soning ensuing  on  the  nefarious  administration  of  any  prep- 
aration of  arsenic,  but  usually  arsenious  acid  is  employed. 
A  half-hour  or  an  hour  after  the  poison  has  been  introduced 
the  symptoms  come  on.  The  quantity  and  its  state  as  re- 
gards solubility  also  have  an  obvious  relation  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  symptoms.  Most  commonly,  after  a  sense  of 
faintness  and  depression,  intense  burning  pain  is  felt  in  the 
epigastric  region,  accompanied  by  tenderness  on  pressure ; 
nausea  and  vomiting  quickly  supervene,  increased  by  every 
act  of  swallowing.  Unlike  an  ordinary  bilious  attack,  the 
nausea  and  pains  are  not  relieved  by  vomiting.  Ordinarily 
the  vomiting  is  followed  by  violent  purging,  the  motions 
being  often  streaked  with  blood.  Purging  may,  however, 
be  entirely  absent.  Other  prominent  symptoms  are  great 
thirst,  a  feeble,  ^rregular  pulse,  and  cold,  clammy  skin. 
The  patient  dies  usually  within  18  to  72  hours  in  a  state  of 
collapse;  but  tetanic  convulsions  are  not  uncommon,  and 
even  coma  and  paralysis  may  close  the  scene.  Trea&ient. — 
Emetics,  diluents,  and  demulcents  are  the  appropriate  reme- 
dies. The  stomach-pump  may  be  usefully  employed.  In 
administering  emetics,  tartar  emetic  should  be  avoided,  as  it 
increases  the  depression,  and  its  presence  complicates  a  chem- 
ical analysis.  Moreover,  tartar  emetic  frequently  contains 
traces  of  arsenic,  and  in  the  event  of  an  analysis  being  made, 
an  unfounded  suspicion  may  be  raised.  Hydrated  oxide  of 
iron  (freshly  made)  or  dialyzed  iron  may  be  given  ad  libibim. 
Rest  should  be  secured  later  on,  and  stimulants  given  if  nec- 
essary. (2)  Chronic  arsenical  poisoning.  This  is  generally 
nccidental.  The  inhalation  of  arsenical  vapors  in  factories, 
or  of  arsenic  dust,  as  from  green  and  other  wall-papers,  and 
in  the  process  of  artificial  flower-making,  is  a  common  source 
of  chronic  arsenical  poisoning.  The  symptoms  of  chronic  ar- 
senical poisoning  are,  first,  loss  of  appetite,  pains  about  the 
heart,  looseness  of  bowels,  and  occasionally  headache.  Suf- 
fusion of  the  eyes  and  intolerance  of  light  are  early  present. 
The  muscuUr  powers  of  the  limbs  be^me  impaired,  some- 
times progressing  to  paralysis ;  a  characteristic  vesiculous, 
eczematous  eruption  appears  on  the  skin.  Green  arsenical 
pigments  sometimes  cause  bleeding  from  the  nose.  Treat- 
ment of  chronic  arsenical  poisoning :  Remove  patient  from 
the  source  of  infection.  Quinine,  or  other  tonics,  iron,  and 
attention  to  the  digestive  system  will  be  needed.     Removal  to 


fresh  country  air  is  of  marked  benefit  Soothing  lotions  to 
the  skin  and  careful  attention  to  eroding  ulcers,  especially  of 
the  cheek,  may  be  necessary.  Shampooing  and  warm  baths 
form  the  best  treatment  for  the  paralytic  conditions. 

Arse^nions  Ac^id  is  the  arsenical  compound  most  famil- 
iarly known  and  popularly  called  Arsenic.  It  is  obtained 
principally  during  the  roasting  of  the  arsenical  nickel  ores  in 
Germany  in  furnaces  communicating  with  flues.  Ordinary 
A.  A.  of  the  shops  (which  is  what  is  popularly  known  as  ar- 
senic) is  a  white  crystalline  powder,  which  feels  decidedly 
gritty,  like  fine  sand,  when  placed  between  the  teeth,  and  has 
no  well-marked  taste.  It  is  very  heavy,  so  much  so  as  at 
once  to  be  noticeable  when  a  paper  or  bottle  containing  it  is 
lifted  by  the  hand.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  to  the  extent  of  1 
part  of  A.  A.  in  about  100  parts  of  cold  water,  and  1  part 
of  A.  A.  in  about  10  parts  of  boiling  water.  When 
placed  in  a  spoon,  or  other  vessel,  and  heated,  the  A.  A.  vol- 
atilizes,  and  condenses  in  crystals  on  any  cool  vessel  held 
above.  By  this  means  it  can  be  distinguished  from  ordinary 
flour,  which,  when  heated,  chars  and  leaves  a  coal  behind ; 
and  from  chalk,  stucco,  baking-soda,  tooth-powder,  and  other 
white  substances,  which,  when  heated,  remain  in  the  vessel 
as  a  non-volatile  white  residue.  In  Med.  it  is  tonic  and 
escharotic,  and  is  the  most  virulent  of  mineral  poisons.  It  is 
used  in  intermittents,  periodical  headaches,  neuroses,  etc. 
Dose,  one  tenth  to  one  eighth  grain  in  pill.  In  some  coun- 
tries, as  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  Austria,  Styria,  and 
the  Tyrol,  arsenic  is  eaten  habitually,  beginning  with  small 
doses,  and  gradually  increasing  them.  It  is  said  to  favor  nu- 
trition, and  to  improve  the  respiration  in  ascending  heights. 
Some  of  the  arsenicophages  can  take  great  quantities  with  im- 
punity. 

Ane'milS,  Saint,  lived  in  an  Egyptian  desert  as  an  an- 
choret ;  b.  m  Rome  856  A.D.,  d.  449  A.D. 

Arsid',  an  Ital.  town,  in  the  prov.  of  Belluno,  6  m.  N.-W. 
of  Venice;  pop.  6,817. 

Arsin'o  J,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  I.,  King  of  Egypt,  and 
of  Berenice,  b.  about  416  B.C.,  married  in  her  16th  yr.  the 
aged  Lysimachus,  King  of  Thrace,  whose  eldest  son,  Agatho- 
cles,  had  already  weddeid  Lysandra,  the  half-sister  of  A.  Later 
she  married  her  own  brother. 

Arsin^olS,  a  sister  of  Cleopatra ;  carried  by  Csesar  to  Rome 
after  his  conquest  of  Egypt,  48  B.C. ;  assassinated  by  Mark 
Antony  41  B.C. 

Anin'olS,  an  EgA^ptian  city,  W.  of  the  Nile,  named  by 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  in  honor  of  his  queen.  It  was  origi- 
nally called  Crocodilopolis,  and  the  Egyptians  had  a  temple 
thero  devoted  to  the  worship  of  the  crocodile.  Another  city 
of  the  same  name,  near  Suez,  was  connected  with  the  Nile 
by  a  canal. 

Ar'sis  and  The'sis,  (Gr.  *'  raising  up  and  laying  down,**) 
terms  in  musical  composition  applied  to  the  unaccented  {arsi») 
and  the  accented  (thesis)  parts  of  a  measure.  Sometimes 
called  the  strong  and  weak  accents.  It  is  also  applied  to  the 
elevation  and  depression  of  the  voice  in  speaking. 

Ar'son.  By  the  former  English  law,  A.  was  defined  as  the 
malicious  and  willful  burning  of  the  house  or  other  building 
of  another  man.  This  definition  has  been  materially  en- 
larged by  statutes  in  England,  and  in  some  or  all  of  the  V.  S., 
and  various  degrees  of  A.  have  been  established  with  cor- 
responding  punishments.  A  man  may  now  be  convicted 
for  burning  his  own  house,  a  crime  which  is  sometimes  com- 
mitted for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  insurance  on  the 
building. 

Ars-snr-Moselle,  a  town  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  Germany, 
5  m.  from  Metz,  with  flourishing  manufactures  of  paper  and 
iron  goods ;  pop.  5,830. 

Art.  The  word  A.  is  here  meant  as  designating  what  is 
more  specifically  termed  fine  A.,  being  opposed  to  the  useful 
As.  or  the  industrial  operations  for  supplying  the  common 
necessities  of  life.  Painting  and  poetry  are  fine  As. ;  agri- 
culture, navigation,  and  medicine  are  useful  As. 

Art  Exhibi^tions  are  public  displays  of  the  works  of 
living  artists,  to  instruct  the  community  and  to  sell  the 
paintings  exhibited.  Though  sometimes  connected  with  Art 
Unions,  (q.  v.,)  A.  £.  are  much  older  institutions. 

Artt  Metroporitan  Mnse'am  of,  located  in  Central 
Park,  at  Eighty-second  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue ;  was  or- 
ganized 1869.  First  exhibited  in  rooms  on  Fifth  Avenue, 
afterward  in  Fourteenth  Street.  The  present  building  was 
formally  opened  by  the  Pres.  of  the  U.  S.  March  30,  1880. 
The  first  floor  is  devoted  to  the  Cypriote  collection  of  an- 

Itiquities,  iridescent  glass,  terra-cottas,  mummies,  architect- 
ural casts,  and  statuary.     Ten  galleries  on  the  second  floor 
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are  devoted  to  paintiugs.  These  include  the  Marquand  col- 
lection of  old  masters ;  the  Wolfe  collection  of  modem  pnint- 
ings;  Rosa  Bonheur's  "Horse  Fair,"  costing  $63,000, 
presented  by  Cornelius  Vanderbilt ;  and  Meissonier's  "  Fried- 
land,  1807,"  presented  by  Judge  Hilton.  Gallery  four  has 
drawings  by  old  raaster^^ ;  tlie  opposite  gallery  has  a  choice 
collection  of  porcelains  loaned  by  J.  A.  Garland.  Extensive 
additions  to  the  building  were  begun  iu  1897. 

Art  Unions.  These  institutions,  which  have  for  their 
object  the  promotion  of  a  livelier  interest  in,  and  more  lib- 
eral patronage  of,  the  fine  arts  on  the  part  of  the  general 
public,  have  gone  far  in  modem  times  to  supply  the  place  of 
that  encouragement  which  at  an  earlier  peiiod  they  received 
from  princes  and  prelates.  The  origin  of  A.  U.,  though 
claimed  by  the  Germans,  seems  really  to  belong  to  the  French, 
and  to  be  traceable  to  the  days  of  the  first  Napoleon.  From 
France  they  passed  over  into  Belgium,  where  they  at  once  took 
root,  and  established  themselves  even  in  the  less  important 
towns  1 0  y rs.  before  they  were  introduced  into  Germany.  The 
Art  Union  of  Malines  dates  from  1812,  which  is  11  yrs.  anterior 
$o  that  of  Munich.  But  it  was  in  Germany  that  the  importance 
of  the  results  which  A.  U.  were  capable  of  producing  first 
became  apparent.  The  first  Art  Union  established  in  Am.  was 
founded  in  New  York  in  1889,  and  had  fiourished  to  such  an 
extent  that  in  1849  its  members  numbered  18,960,  and  its  an- 
nual income  was  about  $100,000.  This  institution,  whose 
sole  object  was  the  advancement  of  Amer.  art,  is  now  no 
longer  in  existence.  One  of  its  characteristics  was  a  practice 
of  distributing  among  its  subscribers  art  pictures  by  lottery ; 
3nd  this  practice  coming  into  collision  with  a  law  of  the  State 
resulted  iu  the  discontinuance  of  the  body  itself,  which  has 
been  succeeded  by  various  other  associations  of  a  somewhat 
similar  character. 

Ar^ta,  the  anc.  Ambrcunay  a  town  of  Albania,  stands  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  A.,  the  anc.  Aracthus,  whence 
the  modern  name.  It  is  the  see  of  a  Greek  bishop,  and  is 
governed  by  a  bey ;  pop.  4,328. 

Ar'ta,  Onlf  of,  an  arm  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  26  m.  1.  and 
10  m.  w.,  forming  part  of  the  boundary  between  Turkey  and 
Greece. 

Artaba^nns,  a  king  of  Parthia,  the  last  of  the  Arsacidae, 
was  defeated  and  killed  by  the  Persians  226  A.D. 

Artaba^zos,  the  name  of  several  distinguished  Persians 
in  the  times  of  the  Archaemenidae.  When  Xerxes  advanced 
against  Greece,  A.  led  the  Parthians  and  Chorasmi.  Alex- 
ander rewarded  him  by  appointing  him  satrap  of  Bactria 
after  330  B.C. 

Artapher'nes,  satrap  of  Asia  Minor  606  B.C.,  brother  of 
Darius  Hystaspes  of  Persia. 

Artapher^nes,  Persian  general,  defeated  by  the  Greeks 
at  Marathon  490  B.C. 

Artaza^ta,  the  ancient  cap.  of  Armenia,  destroyed  by  the 
Persians  370  A.D. 

Artazerx^es,  the  name  of  several  Persian  kings.  A.  I., 
surnamed  Lonoimanus,  the  second  son  of  Xerxes,  escaped 
from  the  conspiracy  of  Artaban  and  others,  and  ascended  the 
throne  in  466  B.C.  His  long  reign,  extending  to  426,  was 
marked  by  a  decline  of  power.  A.  II.,  surnamed  Mnemon, 
succeeded  his  father,  Darius  II.,  in  406  B.C.  After  gaining 
the  victory  over  his  brother  Cyrus  he  became  involved  in  a 
war  with  Sparta,  which  ended  with  the  Antalcidean  treaty  of 
of  peace ;  d.  361.  A.  III.,  surnamed  Ochus,  was  the  son  and 
successor  of  the  former,  and  reigned  in  the  true  style  of  Ori- 
ental despotism  until  338  B.C.  One  of  his  most  daring  ex- 
ploits took  place  in  Egypt,  where  he  caused  the  divine  bull 
Apis  to  be  slaughtered  and  cooked  as  ordinary  beef.  A.  III. 
was  poisoned  in  338  by  his  eunuch  Bagoas.  It  was  said  that 
his  fiesh  was  eaten  by  cats,  and  that  hilts  for  cimeters  were 
made  of  his  bones.  The  founder  of  the  new  Persian  dynasty 
of  the  Sassanidae  (which  ruled  from  A.D.  226-661)  was 
named  A. 

Arte^di,  (Peter,)  a  celebrated  naturalist,  was  b.  1706  at 
Anund,  in  the  prov.  of  Angermannland,  Sweden.  He  was  at 
first  designed  for  the  Church,  and  entered  the  University  of 
Upsala,  but  he  soon  abandoned  all  thought  of  the  ministry 
and  betook  himself  to  medicine.  In  1728  Linnaeus  went  to 
Upsala  to  study  the  same  science,  and  a  close  Intimacy  sprang 
up  between  the  young  men.  A.'s  career  was  abruptly  ended, 
1736,  by  his  falling  into  one  of  the  canals  near  Amsterdanu 
Linnaeus  called  a  genus  of  umbelliferous  plants,  in  memory 
of  his  friend,  Artedia. 

Artemi^sia,  Queen  of  Caria,  (362-360  B.C.,)  was  the  wife 
of  Mausolus,  and  is  celebrated  for  the  magnificent  mausoleum, 
considered  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  which  she  caused 


to  be  erected  to  her  husband^s  memory.  Another  A.,  Queen 
of  Halicaraassus,  accompanied  Xerxes  in  his  expedition 
against  Greece,  and  distinguished  herself  in  the  battle  of 
Salamis. 

Artemi'sia,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Com- 
pontce.  There  are  many  species,  herbaceous  plants  and 
shrubs,  natives  chiefly  of  the  more  temperate  r^ons  of  the 
eastern  hemisphere.  They  have  generally  an  aromatic  smell, 
more  or  less  agreeable,  and  a  warm,  sometimes  rather  acrid 
and  bitterish,  taste.    To  this  genus  belongs  worm-wood. 

Ar'terieB,  Diseases  of.  Most  of  the  important  mor- 
bid conditions  of  the  arteries  are  those  which  are  occasioned 
by  the  deposition  of  atheroma  on  the  free  surface  of  the  in- 
ner coat  of  the  vessel ;  a  new  inner  lining  to  the  artery  being 
thus  furnished. 

ArterioVomy,  or  the  opening  of  an  artery,  is  an  opera- 
tion that  has  been  strongly  advocated  in  those  cases  in  which 
it  is  desirable  to  produce  a  more  decided  and  immediate  ef- 
fect upon  the  cerebral  circulation  (as  in  severe  forms  of  san- 
guineous apoplexy)  than  could  be  produced  by  ordinary  vene- 
section. It  is  supposed  by  some  surgeons  to  relieve  pressure 
on  the  brain  more  efficiently  than  opening  the  jugular  vein 
could  do ;  and  whether  this  is  tme  or  not  it  is  a  simpler  and 
less  dangerous  operation.  To  arrest  the  flow  of  blood  when 
sufficient  has  been  taken,  the  artery  should  be  completely  di- 
vided, and  after  the  parts  have  been  sponged  a  compress,  or 
small  pad,  should  be  applied  to  the  wound  and  secured  by  a 
bandage,  which  must  be  carefully  adjusted  so  as,  if  possible, 
to  remain  undisturbed  for  four  or  five  days,  when  it  may  be 
removed  and  the  wound  covered  with  a  strip  of  plaster. 

Ar'tezy,  (Lat.  aer  and  iero^  named  from  the  old  ide« 
that  these  tubes  were  air-carriers.  As.  are  the  vessels  through 
which  the  blood  passes  from  the  left  side  of  the  heart  to  the 
tissues.    The  structure  of  an  arterial  tube  is  very  complex. 


a,  temporal  _ 
artery :  /,  aorta 
artery ;  l. 


Arterial  Systf  m. 

artery ;  »,  carotid  artery;  c,  vertebral  arterr ;  d  e,  ...^... .... 

rtaarteiy,  or  great  artery:  a,  axillary  artery;  K,  brachial 
lac  artery :  J,  renal  artery :  fc.  Iliac  artery ; ',  femoral  artery  \ 

tihift]  Acterv  t  »,  anterior  tibial  artery ;  o,  peroneal  artery  i 


' :  d  e,  flubclaTtaa 


it  J  I  >i  celiac  m<  1^  J  i  J, 
...,  posterior  tibial  artery 
p,  pedal  artery. 

and  a  section  of  it  may  be  roughly  subdivided  into  three  lay- 
ers, called  the  coats  of  the  A. :  an  external,  which  is  elastic 
and  distensible ;  a  middle,  which  is  muscular,  contractile,  and 
brittle ;  an  internal,  also  brittle,  smooth,  and  transparent,  be- 
ing lined  with  epithelium  on  the  side  washed  by  the  blood. 
The  tube  is  enveloped  in  cellular  tissue,  termed  the  sheath 
of  the  A.  When  an  A.  is  wounded  by  a  sharp  instrument 
the  effect  varies  with  the  direction  of  the  cut  Thus,  if 
longitudinal,  the  edges  may  not  separate,  and  the  wound 
may  heal  without  much  bleeding;  if  oblique  or  transverse, 
the  edges  gape,  and  a  nearly  circular  orifice  allows  of  a 
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profuse  hemorrhape.  If  the  A.  be  completely  divided  its 
walls  do  not  collapse  like  those  of  a  vein,  but  pass 
through  certain  changes  provided  by  nature  to  prevent  fatal 
bleeding.  The  cut  orifice  contracts,  and  also  retracts, 
into  its  cellular  sheath  ;  this  checks  the  flow  of  blood,  a  clot 
of  which  shortly  forms  on  the  outer  side ;  then  another  forms 
inside  the  vessel ;  and  together  they  stem  the  flow  till  the  cut 
edges  of  the  A.  have  time  to  throw  out  lymph,  and  heal  as 
do  wounds  of  other  tissues.  When  an  A.  is  compressed  by  a 
ligature,  the  brittle  inner  coats  crack,  curl  inward,  and  heal. 
Arte'sian  Wells  are  perpendicular  borings  into  the 
ground  through  which  water  rises  from  various  depths,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  above  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The 
possibility  of  obtaining  water  in  this  way  in  a  particular 
district  depends  on  its  geological  structure.  All  rocks  con- 
tain more  or  le^^s  water.  Arenaceous  rocks  receive  water  me- 
chanically, and,  according  to  their  compactness  and  purity, 
part  with  a  larger  or  smaller  proportion  of  it.  A  cubic  yd. 
of  pure  sea-sand  can  contain,  in  addition  to  the  quantity  of 
dry  sand  which  occupies  that  space,  about  }  of  its  bulk  of 
water.  It  would  part  with  nearly  the  whole  of  this  into  a 
well  sunk  in  it,  and  regularly  pumped  from.  Chalk  and  other 
rocks  composed  of  fine  particles  closely  compacted  together 
contain  as  large  a  proportion  of  water,  but  from  the  power 
of  capillary  attraction  little  or  none  of  this  water  would  be 
drained  into  a  well  sunk  in  such  rock ;  from  the  existence, 
however,  of  numerous  crevices  in  chalk  through  which  the 
water  freely  flows,  and  from  the  general  presence  of  a  larger 
quantity  of  water  than  the  porous  rock  is  able  to  retain,  wells 
sunk  in  chalk  often  yield  water.  There  is  yet  a  third  class 
of  rocks,  which  are  perfectly  impervious  to  water :  such  are 
clays,  which  are  absolutely  retentive,  neither  allowing  water 
to  be  obtained  from  them  nor  to  pass  through  them.  When 
such  rocks  occur  in  basins  in  alternating  layers,  and  in  such 
order  that  pervious  beds  are  inserted  between  impervious 
ones,  it  is  evident  that,  if  a  perforation  is  made  through  the 
retentive  barrier-bed  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  basin,  the 
water  contained  in  the  water^logged  strata  will  rise  through 
the  bore  to  a  height  depending  upon  the  pressure  of  water 
which  has  accumulated  in  the  confined  space  between  the 
two  beds.  It  is  believed  that  the  Chinese  have  been  long  ac- 
quainted with  A.  W.  Such  wells  have  been  in  use  for  centuries 
in  Austria,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  Vienna,  where 
they  are  abundant  No  knowledge  existed  as  to  their  source, 
and  consequently  the  boring  for  them  was  engaged  in  and 
conducted  in  a  rude  and  empirical  manner.  An  excavation 
was  made  till  a  bed  of  clay  was  reached ;  on  this  a  perforated 
mill-stone  was  laid,  and  through  the  hole  the  clay  was  bored 
until  water  rose.  As  soon  as  geology  took  the  position  of  a 
science,  and  the  theory  of  A.  W.  was  propounded,  the  engi- 
neer was  able,  after  the  geological  survey  of  a  district,  to  dis- 
cover whether  a  supply  of  water  could  there  be  obtained  in 
this  way.  Already  districts  formerly  dry  and  arid  have  re- 
ceived a  plentiful  supply  of  water  by  means  of  such  wells, 
and  many  more  applications  have  yet  to  be  made.  (Tchi- 
hatchef,  at  the  British  Association  in  1882,  affirmed  that 
A.  W.  were  made  in  old  Greek  times  in  the  Sahara,  at  Baal- 
bek, etc. ;  and  that  crabs  are  found  at  the  bottom  of  recent 
ones.)  Artesian  borings  have  been  executed  in  the  Sahara 
of  the  prov.  of  Constantine  with  remarkable  success.  The 
first  attempt,  after  a  few  weeks'  labor,  produced  a  constant 
stream,  forming  a  river  and  yielding  4,010  quarts  of  water 
per  minute,  at  a  temperature  of  78  Fahr.  In  1880  there 
were  above  150  such  borings  in  the  province.  The  result  is 
proving  beneficial,  not  only  to  the  country  materially,  but  also 
to  the  character  and  habits  of  its  nomadic  Arab  inhabitants. 
Several  tribes  have  already  settled  down  around  these  wells, 
and,  forming  thus  the  centers  of  settlements,  have  constructed 
villages,  planted  date-palms,  and  renounced  their  previous 
wandering  existence.  A.  W.  have  supplied  a  portion  of  the 
data  upon  which  the  internal  temperature  of  the  earth  has 
been  calculated.  They  have  their  origin  below  that  zone 
which  is  affected  by  the  changing  superficial  temperature  of 
the  seasons,  and  consequently  the  water  is  of  a  constant  tem- 
perature. Thus  the  Grenelle  Artesian  Well  has  a  temperature 
of  81°  .7  Fahr.,  while  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air  in  the 
cellar  of  the  Paris  Observatory  is  only  53"".  MM.  Arago  and 
Walferdin  observed  the  temperature  as  the  work  proceeded, 
and  found  that  there  was  a  gradual  and  regular  increase 
downward.  The  latter  gentleman  made  a  series  of  very  ac- 
curate and  careful  observations  on  the  temperature  of  two 
borings  at  Creuzot,  within  a  mile  of  each  other,  commencing 
at  a  h.  of  1,030  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  going  down  to  a  depth, 
the  one  of  2,678  ft.,  the  other  about  1,900  ft.     The  results. 


after  every  possible  caution  had  been  taken  to  insure  cor- 
rectness, gave  a  rise  of  1°  Fahr.  for  every  65  ft.  down  to  a 
depth  of  1,800  ft.,  beyond  which  the  rise  was  more  rapid, 
being  1"  for  every  44  ft.  of  descent.  There  are  many  very 
deep  borings  In  the  U.  S.    See  Boring. 

Ar^tevelde»  van,  (Jacob,)  a  brewer  of  Ghent,  celebrated 
as  a  popular  leader  in  the  14th  c.  He  became  commander 
of  the  people  of  Ghent,  who  had  revolted  against  the  Count 
of  Flanders.  A.  carried  things  with  a  high  hand,  and  was 
finally  executed  by  his  fellow-townsmen  in  1345,  having  been 
detected  in  a  plot  to  deliver  Flanders  to  the  English.  His 
son  Philip  (1340-1382)  also  became  a  powerful  popular 
leader. 

Arthral'gia,  (Gr.  apOfxtv,  "a  joint,"  and  a?.yo<:,  "pain,") 
pain  in  a  joint.  The  term  is  more  particularly  applied  to 
articular  pain  in  the  absence  of  objective  disease. 

Arthri^tis,  inflammation  of  the  joints,  of  which  there  are 
three  kinds — traumatic,  rheumatic,  and  gouty.  When  super- 
ficial it  is  easily  cured ;  when  deeply  seated  it  becomes  dan- 
gerous. 

Arthrogas^tia,  the  order  of  Arachnida  in  which  the 
hind-body  or  abdomen  is  distinctly  segmented.  To  this 
group  belong  scorpions,  false-scorpions,  the  whip-scorpions, 
and  the  harvest-men.  In  most  of  these  forms,  as  in  the  scor- 
pions, the  second  pair  of  appendages  (pedipalp»)  end  in  a  large 
hand  or  "  nipper." 

Arthro^poda,  the  group  of  Artindata  in  which  the  body 
is  provided  with  jointed  appendages,  the  latter  comprising 
antennae,  jaws,  maxillss,  (or  accessory  jaws,)  palpi,  and  legs, 
which  are  arranged  in  pairs,  the  two  halves  of  the  body  thus 
being  more  markedly  symmetrical  than  in  the  lower  animals. 
The  A.  are  divided  into  5  classes :  CruUacea^  Podrntotnatii^ 
(Limulus  and  Trilobites,)  Anichnida^  MyHopodcL,  and  Iwtecta, 

Ar^thnr,  king  of  a  tribe  of  ancient  Britons,  is  supposed 
to  have  fl.  in  the  6th  and  6th  c.  He  is  usually  represented  as 
a  Christian  prince  who  struggled  bravely  to  maintain  the  lib- 
erty and  faith  of  his  coutitry  against  the  pagan  Saxons.  It 
is  a  curious  fact  that  no  mention  whatever  is  made  of  A.  by 
the  Venerable  Bede,  the  oldest  of  English  historians,  or  by  the 
analysts  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle;  and  Mr.  Skene's  explana- 
tion, that  these  authorities  only  *'  record  the  struggle  between 
the  Britons  and  the  Saxons  S.  of  the  Humber,"  is  hardly  sat- 
isfactory. 

Ar^thnr,  (Chester  Alan,)  21st  President  of  the  U.  S.,  son 
of  Dr.  William  A.,  a  Bap.  minister,  b.  in  Franklin  Co.,  Vt.,  Oct. 
5,  1830;  was  graduated  from  Union  Coll.  in  1849;  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar;  in  1861  appointed  Inspector-Gen.  of  N.  Y. 
State  National  Guard,  and  later  Quartermaster-Gen.  of  N.  Y. 
State ;  appointed  U.  S.  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York 
1871,  serving  until  July  12, 1878 ;  was  elected  Vice-President 
of  the  U.  S.  1880,  and  on  the  death  of  President  Garfield,  Sept» 
19,  1881,  he  became  President;  d.  Nov.  18,  1886. 

Ar^thnr,  (Timothy  S.,)  writer  of  temperance  stories ;  b.  in 
N.  Y.  1809,  d.  1885.  His  Ten  Nights  in  a  Bar-room  is  his 
best  known  tale. 

Ar^thnr,  (William,)  an  eminent  Wesleyan  Meth.  minister 
in  England,  b.  in  Ireland  1819;  was  graduated  at  Hoxton 
Coll.,  London,  1839;  missionary  to  India  1839-41,  and  in 
France  1846-48;  Sec.  of  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  Lon- 
don, 1861-68,  and  since  honorary  secretary;  Pres.  Wes- 
leyan Connection  1866,  and  from  1868-71  of  Belfast  Meth. 
Coll. ;  author  of  Tongue  of  Fire  and  other  valuable  volumes. 

Ar'thnr's  Seat,  a  hill  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Edin- 
burgh, Scotland,  822  ft  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  is  sup- 
posed to  derive  its  name  from  the  British  King  Arthur. 

Ar^tichoke,  {Cynara  Scoii/muif^)  a  thistle-like  perennial 
plant,  now  growing  wild  in  the  S.  of  Europe,  but  proba- 
bly a  native  of  Asia.  The  genus  Cynara  belongs  to  the  nat- 
ural order  Compositce^  sub-order  Cynarocejyhalce^  and  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  bracts  of  the  involucre  being  fleshy  at  the 
base,  and  emarginate,  with  a  hard  point,  and  the  receptacle 
fringed.  The  plant  has  long  been  cultivated  for  the  "  recep- 
tacles "  of  the  heads  of  the  flowers,  taken  before  the  flowers 
expand,  which  are  eaten  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  boiled 
or  raw,  with  salt  and  pepper.  The  Jerusalem  A.  is  a  differ- 
ent plant,  a  species  of  sunflower,  and  "  Jerusalem  "  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Ital.  yiraaoley  "  sunflower."  The  tubers  are 
good  for  cattle,  and  the  tops  make  good  hay. 

Ar'ticle,  (Lat.  articuha^  "  a  joint,")  signifies  in  general  a 
part  of  a  systematic  whole.  Thus,  we  speak  of  several  arti- 
cles of  a  confession ;  the  articles  of  war ;  a  leading  article, 
etc.  The  use  of  A.  as  a  grammatical  term  arose  as  follows : 
In  such  a  sentence  as  "  He  found  that  (or,  the)  man  that  he* 
was  looking  for,"  the  Greeks  considered  the  defining  partideB- 
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as  connecting  the  two  parts  of  the  sentence,  and  so  called 
them  joints ;  the  name  was  subsequently  confined  to  the  first 
of  the  two,  the  other  being  called  the  relative.  In  English 
there  are  two  As. — the  definite,  f/t«,  and  the  indefinite,  a 
or  an — and  other  modern  languages  have  corresponding 
words;  but  As.  are  not  essential  to  language.  The  Latin 
had  no  A.,  and  the  Greek  as  well  as  the  older  Germanic  lan- 
guages, the  Moeso-Gothic  and  Old  Norse,  e.  g.,  had  only  the 
definite  A. 

Articles  of  Faith,.    See  Articles,  The  Thirty-nine. 

Ar^tides  of  War  are  regulations  made  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  military  and  naval  force  of  a  country.  In  the 
U.  S.  the  name  refers  to  an  act  of  Congress  approved  April 
10,  1806,  and  since  added  to.  In  England  the  A.  of  W.  con- 
sist of  the  statutes  embodied  in  the  ^^  Mutiny  Act "  annually 
passed  by  Parliament. 

Ar^ticles,  The  Six,  often  mentioned  in  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  England  in  the  16th  c,  were  articles  imposed  by 
act  of  Parliament  in  1539,  when  Henry  VIII.,  being  displeased 
with  some  of  the  bishops  most  favorable  to  the  Reformation, 
their  ppponents  for  a  time  regafned  the  ascendency.  These 
articles  asserted  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  declared 
communion  in  both  kinds  not  to  be  necessary,  condemned 
the  marriage  of  priests,  enjoined  the  continued  observance 
of  vows  of  chastity,  and  sanctioned  private  masses  and  auric- 
ular confession.  The  act  imposing  them  was  popularly  called 
"  the  six-strin^d  whip." 

Ar'ticles.  The  Thir'ty-nine,  of  the  Church  of  En- 
gland, are  the  articles  of  religion  which  were  agreed  upon  by 
the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  both  provinces  and  the  whole 
cleiigy  in  the  convocation  held  at  London  in  the  4th  yr.  of 
Elizabeth,  1562,  under  Archbishop  Parker.  In  1559  Parker 
was  installed  in  the  See  of  Canterbury,  and  immediately  the 
other  vacant  sees  were  filled  up.  And  now  came  an  oppor- 
tunity of  drawing  up  some  articles  of  faith  which  might  serve 
as  a  test  of  orthodoxy  in  the  Reformed  Church.  Parker  ap- 
plied himself  to  this  work,  and  for  the  purpose  revised  the 
42  articles  of  King  Eiward,  rejecting  4  of  them  entirely,  and 
introducing  4  new  ones — viz.,  the  5th,  12th,  29th,  and  80th 
as  they  now  stand — and  altering  more  or  less  17  others. 
This  draft  Parker  laid  before  the  convocation  which  met  in 
1562,  when  further  alterations  were  made;  and  the  39th, 
40th,  and  42d  of  King  Edward^s,  which  treated  of  the  resur- 
rection, the  intermediate  state,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  final 
salvation  of  all  men,  were  finally  rejected.  The  41st  of 
King  Edward\  which  condemned  the  Millenarians,  was  one 
of  the  4  which  Parker  omitted.  Thus  the  articles  were  re- 
duced to  39,  as  they  now  stand. 

Articnla^ta,  or  Artic'nlatei  An^imals,  one  of  the 
great  primary  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom  according  to 
the  system  of  Cuvier,  who  in  this  is  followed  by  certain  re- 
cent naturalists.  The  term  indicates  not  the  possession  of 
articulated  members,  but  the  articulated  structure  of  the 
whole  body.  The  A.  are  composed  of  segments  articulated 
or  jointed  together  in  a  line,  each  segment  being  foimed  of 
one  or  more  rings,  which  in  some  appear  externally  as  mere 
transverse  folds  in  a  soft  skin,  but  are  often  covered  with  a 
hard  substance  similar  in  chemical  composition  to  the  bones 
of  vertebrated  animals.  To  this  the  muscles  are  attached, 
and  it  has  sometimes  received  the  name  of  an  external  skele- 
ton— a  name  perhaps  suggestive  of  closer  and  more  numer- 
ous analogies  to  the  bony  frame-work  of  the  vertebrated  ani- 
mals than  actually  exist.  In  some  of  the  A.  the  rings  are 
almost  equally  developed ;  in  others  the  difference  is  very 
great.  They  are  divided  into  worms  and  Arihropocla,  the 
latter  comprising  the  Crttst<ieeay  Podottromaiay  Arachnida^ 
Myriopoda.  and  Inseela. 

Ariicnla^tion,  a  term  in  Anatomy  denoting  the  various 
modes  of  union  between  the  bones  of  the  skeleton. 
/  Artificial  HorizoiL    See  Horizon,  Artihcial. 

Artifi^cial  Limbs.  The  manufacturing  of  A.  L.  has 
received  the  attention  of  surgeons  and  mechanics  from  a 
very  early  date.  In  the  great  work  on  surgery,  by  Am- 
brose Par6,  1579,  he  refers  to,  and  gives  detailed  illustra- 
tions of,  an  artificial  arm  and  leg,  and,  although  the  construc- 
tion was  of  a  rude  character,  they  showed  a  very  good  attempt 
to  conceal  the  mutilation.  In  an  article  of  May  30,  1860,  in 
Le  Bulletin  Ghier<d  de  Therapeutique^  Paris,  is  published  an 
account  of  an  artificial  limb  invented  in  1696,  by  Yerduin,  a 
Dutch  surgeon.  This  model  for  an  amputation  below  the  knee 
was  composed  of  a  wooden  foot,  to  which  were  fastened  two 
strips  of  steel  extending  up  to  the  knee.  To  these  strips  was 
riveted  a  copper  socket  to  receive  the  stump ;  a  leather  for  lac- 
ing round  the  thigh  was  connected  to  the  socket  by  two  steel 
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s".de-joint3,  thus  dividing  the  points  of  support  between  the 
thigh  and  stump.  The  construction  of  this  leg  was  improved 
later  by  Prof.  Serre,  of  Montpellier.  Improvements  and  new 
limbs  were  more  recently  introduced  into  England  and  France 
by  P'red.  Martin,  M.  Cliarriere,  MM.  Mathieu  and  Bechard. 
These  were  mostly  unprotected  by  patents.  We  next  notice 
Thomas  Mann,  whose  patents  were  issued  Jan.  20,  1790,  and 
later  in  1810.  James  Potts,  of  England,  patented  a  new  1^ 
\ov.  1 5, 1 800.  This  soon  became  celebrated  as  the  "  Anglesea 
leg,"  because  it  was  so  long  worn  by  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea. 
An  improvement  on  this  leg  was  patented  by  Mr.  William  Sel- 
pho,  who  was  the  first  manufacturer  of  note  in  New  York,  where 
lie  established  himself  in  1839.  Other  inventors  and  manu- 
facturers soou  took  a  great  interest  in  the  business — so  many, 
in  fact,  that  the  Amer.  Patent  Office  shows  a  record  of  about 
150  patents  on  A.  L.,  or  more  than  double  that  of  all  Euro- 
pean patents  on  limbs.  The  civil  war,  which  caused  the  mu- 
tilation of  so  many  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  the  liberality  of 
the  government  in  supplying  their  losses  with  A.  L.,  natu- 
rally stimulated  the  efforts  of  inventors  in  producing  such 
substitutes  as  would  be  accepted.  These  soldiers  and  sailors 
are  supplied  once  in  every  5  yrs.,  and  to  this  demand  is 
added  that  of  those  who  have  lost  limbs  from  disease  or  acci- 
dent, making  in  all  about  100,000  in  the  U.  S.  who  have  to 
be  supplied  with  new  limbs  on  an  average  of  about  once  in 
every  5  to  8  yrs.  The  manufacturing  of  these  articles  has  there- 
fore become  quite  an  enterprise,  and  the  number  of  manu- 
facturers  is  very  numerous  throughout  the  whole  country. 
The  perfection  to  which  limbs  have  been  brought  is  wonder- 
ful and  very  interesting.  A  person  with  two  artificial  l^s  can 
walk  so  perfectly  as  to  avoid  detection,  and  a  person  with  a 
single  amputation  can  almost  defy  detection.  The  most  re- 
cent improvements  in  all  styles  of  A.  L.,  and  more  particu- 
larly of  legs,  have  been  introduced  by  C.  A.  Frees,  of  New 
York.  One  of  these  improvements,  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant, consists  in  the  movements  of  the  knee  and  ankle 
joints,  by  which  the  whole  limb  is  strengthened  and  made 
more  durable.  An  important  feature  of  this  admirable  piece 
of  mechanism  consists  in  the  introduction  of  a  universal  mo- 
tion at  the  ankle-joint.  Most  of  the  leading  manufacturers 
had  previously  experimented  quite  extensively  on  this  move- 
ment with  comparatively  little  success,  which  is  probably 
owing  to  the  fact  that  a  single  joint  was  invariably  used, 
while  Frees  has  copied  from  nat- 
ure, imitating  the  astragalus  move- 
ment with  an  additiontd  joint,  and 
thus  producing  the  most  perfect 
artificial  substitute  in  use.  Anoth- 
er of  his  improvements,  which  is 
of  equal  importance,  is  in  the 
knee-joint  of  the  leg  for  thigh  am- 
putation, which  can  be  readily  ad- 
justed in  case  of  wear,  and  is  so 
arranged  that,  when  in  a  sitting 
position,  the  cord  and  spring  are 
entirely  relaxed,  thus  relieving  all 
strain  and  pressure;  and  when 
rising  to  an  upright  position  the 
cord  and  spring  are  again  brought 
into  their  proper  positions  without 
any  strain  or  unnatural  movement, 
and  no  extra  attachments  are  re- 
quired. The  accompanying  illus- 
trations will  serve  to  give  partially 
the  details  of  the  construction  of 
his  artificial  leg.  Artificial  arms 
and  extension  apparatus  for  short 
legs  are  also  wonderful  examples 
of  Amer.  ingenuity.  Fig.  1  repre- 
sents internal  view  of  full-length 
leg.  The  articular  surface  of  the 
joints  throughout  the  artificial  leg 
are  steel  joints  playing  in  smoothly 
pressed  leather  sockets.  The  knee- 
joints  consist  of  two  steel  braces, 
A,  A,  which  are  riveted  firmly  to 
each  side  of  the  lower  leg,  with  top 
piece  1  in.  in  depth  by  }  in.  in  circumference  working  in  socket 
at  knee.  The  tendon,  O^  limits  the  extension  of  the  leg  at  the 
knee-joint  The  tendon,  /*,  is  for  limiting  forward  motion 
at  ankle-joint,  and  retaining  elevation  on  ball  of  foot  when 
walking.  The  elastic  spring,  i>,  acts  as  foot-spring  and 
knee-spring  when  the  leg  is  iJexed  at  knee  in  walking ;  the 
spring,  2>,  raises  the  toes  about  2  in.  while  the  leg  is  being 
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extended,  thus  preventing  tripping  and  stumbling.  Fig.  2 
represents  sectional  view  of  foot  and  ankle ;  a,  ankle-joint ; 
6,  bolt  securing  foot-leg  by  means  of  nut  at  bottom  of  foot ; 
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Fig.  2. 

r,  leather  bushing,  in  which  joint  a  articulates.  The  block 
G  shows  the  lateral  articular  bearings,  /,  /.  These  improved 
limbs  have  been  patented  in  the  U.  S.,  Canada,  England,  Bel- 
gium, France,  and  Germany. 

Arti'gta,  ( JosB,)  a  S.  Amer.  general,  leader  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  conqueror  of  the  province ; 
b.  1756,  d.  1851. 

Artil^lery  sometimes  means  large  cannon  or  ordnance  of 
every  kind ;  sometimes  it  includes  the  shot  and  shell  as  well 
as  the  cannon ;  sometimes  it  applies  to  the  soldiers,  officers, 
and  men  who  manage  the  large  cannon  in  battles  and  sieges. 
The  larger  weapons,  before  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  such 
as  the  battering-ram  and  arbalest,  were  sometimes  called  en- 
gines of  war,  sometimes  A.,  and  were  worked  by  strong  and 
rough  soldiers  who  needed  no  particular  apprenticeship  to  that 
art.  When,  however,  large  balls  of  iron  came  to  be  propelled 
by  the  irresistible  force  of  gunpowder  a  great  revolution  grad- 
ually took  place,  though  garrison-guns  and  siege-guns  were 
improved  more  rapidly  than  field-guns.  Nevertheless,  field- 
guns  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  military  tactics ;  for  it  be- 
came necessary  that  an  army  should  form  in  order  of  battle 
at  a  much  greater  distance  from  the  enemy  than  in  olden 
times,  and  when  the  cannon  were  made  more  rapidly  movable 
so  did  tactics  vary.  Gradually  a  body  of  men  were  set  apart 
to  study  the  force  and  action  of  gunpowder,  the  flight  and 
range  of  projectiles,  the  weight  and  strength  of  cannon,  and 
the  maneuvering  of  heavy  masses.  The  French  were  the  first 
to  make  these  researches ;  after  them,  the  English ;  and  still 
later  the  Germans.  During  the  Thirty  Years'  War  an  im- 
portant step  was  taken  in  Germany — that  of  including  the 
artillerymen,  who  were  till  then  a  sort  of  guild,  as  a  compo- 
nent in  the  regular  army.  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  Sweden, 
Frederick  II.  in  Prussia,  and  Napoleon  I.  in  France  all  at- 
tached a  very  high  degree  of  importance  to  the  A.  as  an  arm 
of  the  service.  After  the  great  wars  in  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  nearly  all  the  states  of  Europe  formally  recog- 
nized the  A.  as  the  third  great  branch  of  military  service,  (next 
after  the  infantry  and  cavalry ;)  indeed,  in  almost  all  present 
armies  it  takes  practically  the  first  place.  Artillerymen  are 
divided  into  land-A.  and  marine-A.  The  land-A.  is  divided 
into  field,  coast,  garrison,  and  siege-A.  The  field-A.  is  subdi- 
vided into  horse  and  foot.  There  are  also  the  special  appella- 
tions of  reserve,  light,  and  heavy  A.  The  A.  troops  of  the  U.  S. 
consist  of  6  regiments,  each  having  12  batteries.  One  bat- 
tery in  each  must  be  mounted,  but  the  President  is  given  dis- 
cretion to  mount  as  many  as  seem  to  be  required.  A  siege- 
battery  is  4  guns,  (250  rounds  of  ammunition  per  gun,)  I 
wagon,  1  traveling  forge,  and  60  horses.    See  Cannon. 

Artillery,  Park  of,  is  a  collective  name  given  to  the 
whole  of  the  guns,  carriages,  ammunition,  and  other  appurte- 
nances essential  to  the  working  of  siege  or  field  artillery.  Be- 
sides reserve  guns  and  carriages  there  belong  to  it  the  ammuni- 
tion wagons,  as  well  for  the  infantry  and  cavalry  as  for  the  ar- 
tillery, the  implements  and  materials  necessary  for  repairing 
and  completing  equipments,  harness-stores,  field-forges,  labo- 
ratories, and  (in  some  armies)  transport  and  provision  wagons. 


The  perwnnel  of  a  P.  of  A.  consists  of  officers,  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  and  artillerymen ;  besides  a  large  number  of 
smiths,  wheelwrights,  saddlers,  armorers,  drivers,  and  other 
mechanics  and  laborers.  Sometimes  the  term  is  applied  to  the 
place  selected  as  well  as  to  the  military  stores  collected  there. 
Artillery,  Roy^al  Regr'iment  ot  is  the  collective  name 
for  the  whole  of  the  artillery  belonging  to  the  British  army. 
There  was  no  regular  regiment  or  corps  of  artillery  soldiers  in 
the  English  army  till  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  when  the  pres- 
ent Royal  Regiment  was  formed.  The  regiment  is  now  almost 
an  army  in  itself ;  and  it  comprises  horse  as  well  as  foot.  The 
foot-artillery,  with  medium  guns,  attend  infantry  in  the  battle- 
field, and  with  heavier  guns  besiege  and  defend  fortified 
places ;  while  the  horse-artillery,  with  lighter  guns,  accom- 
pany the  cavalry. 

Artillery,  Schoola  of.  The  first  school  for  artillery 
instruction  was  established  by  the  Venetians  in  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  c  Soon  afterward  Charles  V.  established  similar 
schools  at  Burgos  and  in  Sicily.  .  The  French  founded  a 
school  of  practical  artillery  in  1675;  and  in  1679  they  added 
to  it  a  theoretical  school  at  Douai.  France  has  seven  such 
establishments.  Saxony  had  an  artillery  school  in  1766. 
In  Prussia  the  artillery  and  engineer  schools  are  combined, 
but  in  most  of  the  European  States  a  separation  between 
these  two  arms  of  the  service  is  made.  A  school  in  the 
U.  S.  for  the  practice  of  artillery  was  established  at  Fortress 
Monipe  in  1828,  1868,  and  again  in  1867  under  Maj.-Gen. 
Barry.  One  of  the  foot-batteries  of  each  of  the  5  regiments 
of  artillery  and  its  captain  is  sutioned  at  the  school,  to  which 
two  first  and  two  second  lieutenants  are  every  yr.  sent  for 
instruction,  the  course  lasting  1  yr.  The  instruction  given 
is  both  practical  and  theoretical,  and  includes  drill  service, 
ordnance  maneuvers,  surveying,  astronomy,  etc 

Artiodac^tyla  is  the  name  given  by  Owen  to  the  domes- 
ticated ruminating  mammalia ;  hoofed,  with  even  number  of 
toes.     It  also  includes  the  hog  and  the  hippopotamus. 

Artocarpa^ceSB,  a  natural  order  of  dicotyledonous  plants, 
of  which  the  bread-fruit  {Artocarpus  ineisa)  is  the  type ;  very 
nearly  allied  to  that  of  Maracete^  (mulberries,  figs,  etc.,)  and, 
like  it,  by  many  botanists  regarded  as  a  sub-order  of  Urti- 
cacece^  (nettles,  etc.)  The  fruit  is  often  a  soronM,  (a  single  suc- 
culent fruit  formed  of  the  aggregated  germens  of  a  whole 
spike  of  flowers,)  as  in  the  case  of  the  bread-fruit.  There 
are  upward  of  60  known  species,  natives  exclusively  of  the 
tropics.  The  milky  juice  of  some  yields  caoutchouc;  and 
that  of  a  few  species  is  so  bland  as  to  be  used  as  a  substitute 
for  milk. 

Artois  was  formerly  a  prov.  of  France,  bounded  by  Flan- 
ders  and  Picardy,  and  almost  corresponding  with  the  modem 
Dept  of  Pas-de-Calais. 

Arts,  Degrees  in.  The  term  arts,  or  liberal  arts,  as  tech- 
nically applied  to  certain  studies,  came  into  use  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  on  the  establishment  of  universities  the 
term  "  Faculty  of  Arts  "  denoted  those  who  devoted  themselves 
to  science  and  philosophy  as  distinguished  from  the  faculty 
of  theology,  and  afterward  of  medicine  and  law.  The  num- 
ber of  arts  embraced  in  the  full  mediaeval  course  of  learning 
was  seven:  grammar,  logic,  rhetoric,  (called  the  TWvtum,) 
music,  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  astronomy,  (called  the  Quad' 
rivium.)  The  terms  Master  and  Doctor  were  originaUy  ap- 
plied  synonymously  to  any  person  engaged  in  teaching.  In 
process  of  time  the  one  was  restricted  to  the  liberal  arts,  the 
other  to  divinity,  law,  and  medicine. 

Ar^nm,  a  genus  of  monocotyledonous  plants,  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Aracece  or  Aroidem,  The  order  consists  of 
herbaceous  plants,  some  of  which  are  stemless  and  shrubby 
plants,  some  of  which  are  arborescent,  and  some  climb  by 
aerial  roots,  clinging  to  the  trees  of  tropical  forests.  The 
leaves  are  sheathing  at  the  base,  convolute  in  bud,  usually 
with  branching  veins.  The  flowers  are  male  and  female, 
naked,  arranged  upon  a  spadix,  which  is  generally  inclosed  in 
a  spathe ;  the  male  flowers  at  the  upper  part  of  the  spadix, 
and  the  female  flowers  at  its  base.  The  stamens  are  definite 
or  indefinite  in  number;  the  anthers  sessile,  or  nearly  so, 
and  turned  outward.  The  ovary  is  free,  generaUy  one-celled, 
many-seeded ;  the  stigma  sessile. 

ibr^nndel,  (Thomas,)  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the 
reigns  of  Richard  II.,  Henry  IV.  and  V.,  b.  1368,  was  Arch- 
deacon of  Taunton,  and  at  the  age  of  21  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Ely.  In  1888  he  was  transferred  to  the  archiepis- 
copal  See  of  York.  He  was  also  for  some  yrs.  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  England.  Having  been  banished  the  kiugdom 
for  taking  a  leading  part  in  the  first  attempt  which  wat*  made 
to  deliver  the  nation  from  the  oppression  of  Richard  XL,  he 
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was  honorably  received  at  Rome,  and  by  Pope  Boniface  IX. 
nominated  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews.  In  1896  he  was  en- 
throned as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  was  a  bitter  per- 
secutor of  the  Lollards  and  followers  of  Wiclif,  and  a  chief 
instrument  in  procuring  the  horrible  act  for  the  burning  of 
heretics,  {De  Heretico  Comburendo^  passed  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.;  d.  1418. 

Ar^nndel  Marltiles,  part  of  a  collection  of  ancient 
sculptures,  formed  about  the  beginning  of  the  lYth  c.  by 
Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  presented  in  1667  to 
the  University  of  Oxford  by  his  grandson,  Henry  Howard, 
afterward  Duke  of  Norfolk.  The  principal  portion  of  it  is 
the  "  Parian  Chronicle,"  consisting  of  the  fragments  of  an  in- 
scription in  marble  supposed  to  have  been  executed  in  the 
island  of  Paros  about  263  B.C.  In  its  perfect  state  this  in- 
scription contained  a  chronological  table  of  the  principal 
events  in  Grecian  history  from  the  time  of  Cecrops  (1582 
B.C.)  to  the  archonship  of  Diognetus,  (264  B.C.)  The  chron- 
icle of  the  last  90  yrs.  is  lost,  and  the  extant  portion  of  the 
inscription  is  much  corroded  and  defaced. 

AxtlS^pices,  (probably  from  Lat.  haru^  **  entrails,"  and 
tpecio^  "  to  see,")  soothsayers  of  Rome,  inspecting  the  entrails 
of  sacrificial  animals,  and  from  them  foretelling  future  events. 

Ar^va,  the  name  of  a  river,  district,  and  village  of  northern 


Chateau  of  Arva. 

Hungary.  The  district  is  mountainous,  wooded  but  sterile, 
and  the  scenery  is  grand. 

Arvicola,  a  genus  of  RoderUia  to  w;hich  the  field-mouse 
belongs.    See  Vole. 

Ar^widsson,  (Adolf  Ivar,)  a  Russian  author,  b.  1791 ; 
professor  of  history  and  editor  of  a  periodical  at  Abo,  in  Fin- 
land; exiled  by  the  Russian  government  1S22;  became  royal 
librarian  in  Stockholm;  d.  1858. 

Ar^yan  Race,  Ar^yan  Lan^g^nages.  The  name  "  Ar- 
yan "  is  used  to  designate  that  ethnological  division  of  mankind 
otherwise  called  Indo-European  or  Indo-Germanic.  It  consists 
of  two  branches  geographically  separated — an  Eastern  and 
a  Western.  The  Western  branch  comprehends  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  the  Turks,  the  Magyars 
of  Hungary,  aud  the  Finns  of  Lapland ;  the  Eastern  compre- 
hends the  inhabitants  of  Armenia,  of  Persia,  of  Afghanistan, 
and  of  northern  Hindustan.  The  evidence  on  which  a  family 
relation  has  been  established  among  these  nations  is  that  of 
language.  For  a  long  time  it  was  generally  supposed  that 
the  primitive  seat  of  the  Aryan  nations  was  in  Central  Asia, 
somewhere  E.  of  the  Caspian  and  N.  of  the  Hmdu  Rush,  but 
within  a  few  yrs.  the  opinion  has  been  growing  that  this  early 
home  was  rather  in  Europe  than  in  Asia,  and  probably  in  the 
great  plain  of  northern  Europe,  whence  there  was  emigration 
into  Asia  rather  than  from  thence.  This  view  is  by  no  means 
established,  it  is  yet  an  hypothesis ;  but  it  is  the  one  which 
now  finds  most  favor  among  scholars  and  the  most  corrobo- 
ration from  many  various  forms  of  evidence  which  accumu- 


late as  study  advances,  although  there  are  yet  many  who 
retain  the  former  view,  and  others  who  regard  the  question 
as  still  unanswerable.  It  is  from  the  Eastern  members  that 
the  whole  family  takes  its  name. 

Ar^zachel,  a  Jewish  astronomer  of  the  11th  c,  a  native 
of  Spain.     He  prepared  the  famous  "  Toledo  Tables." 

As,  or  Li^ra,  a  Roman  weight  corresponding  nearly  to 
an  English  Pound,  (q.  v.) 

A^sa,  son  of  Abijah  and  grandson  of  Rehoboam,  was  the 
8d  king  of  Judah.  On  assuming  the  reins  of  government 
one  of  his  earliest  acts  was  to  remove  his  grandmother  from 
all  authority  "  because  she  had  made  an  idol*  in  a  grove," 
(1  Kings  XV,  18 ;  2  Chron.  xv,  16.)  His  zealous  efforts  to 
extirpate  the  vices  and  impieties  of  the  people  were  on  the 
whole  successful.     A.  reigned  965-914  B.C. 

A^sa  Dnl'cis,  (i.  e.,  *'  sweet  asa,^*)  a  drug  in  high  repute 
among  the  ancients  as  an  antispasmodic,  deobstruent,  and 
diuretic.  The  plant  is  of  the  genus  TTiaptna,  (of  the  natural 
order  Umhellifercp,^)  either  T.  Oarganica  or  an  early  allied 
species,  T.  Stlpfiium  ;  perhaps  the  drug  was  produced  by 
both.  They  are  natives  of  the  S.  of  Europe  and  of  Barbary, 
and  appear  to  be  active  purgatives. 

Asafetlda.  or  Assafoerida,  (i.  e.  "  fetid  asa,")  is  a  gum- 
resin  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  exuded 
juice  of  the  Silphiofi  of  Dioscorides,  so  highly  esteemed  among 
the  Greek  physicians,  but  which,  perhaps,  was  rather  the  asa 
dulcis.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the  Persian  word  asay  which 
means  a  staff.  This  drug  is  brought  from  Persia  and  Afghan- 
istan, and  is  procured  by  drying  the  milky  juice  which  flows 
from  the  root  of  the  plant  FenUoy  (Karihex.)  The  gum-resin 
is  said  by  some  to  be  obtained  also  from  Ferula  Persica.  The 
name  /entiuy  like  the  Persian  dwa,  refers  to  the  appearance 
of  the  stem  of  the  plant. 

AaSLgrm'a,,  the  plant  from  which  the  poison  veratria  is 
prepared.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  was  named  in  honor 
of  Prof.  Asa  Gray. 

Asan^der,  a  Macedonian  general,  a  brother  of  Parmenio, 
who  was  appointed  Gov.  of  Lydia  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
824  B.C.  At  the  death  of  the  latter  he  became  Satrap  of 
Caria,  and  an  enemy  of  Antigonus. 

A'saph,  the  assumed  author  of  12  Psalms,  0  and  Ixxiii 
to  Ixxxiii,)  the  Levite  appointed  by  David  to  conduct  the 
musical  part  of  the  temple  service. 

Asaphas.    See  Trilobitks. 

Asarabac^ca,  (Anai-um  Europcmmy)  a  plant  of  the  nat- 
ural order  Arittolochiacecey  a  native  of  Europe.  The  whole 
plant  has  acrid  properties ;  the  roots  and  leaves  are  aromatic, 
purgative,  and  emetic.  The  use  of  A.,  however,  as  an  emetic 
has  been  much  superseded  by  that  of  ipecacuanha,  which  is 
milder  and  safer.  The  powdered  roots  and  leaves  enter  into 
the  composition  of  cephalic  snuffs  which  cause  sneezing,  and 
are  employed  as  counter-irritants  in  cases  of  headache,  oph- 
thalmia, toothache,  etc.  The  plant  contains  a  volatile  oil  and 
a  crystalline  substance  called  Asariney  to  which  it  seems  to 
owe  its  active  properties. 

AsiMn,  or  Air,  a  country  of  Central  Africa,  pop.  esti- 
mated at  64,000.  Its  territory  comprises  a  large  amount  of 
desert  as  well  as  considerable  tracts  of  mountain  land.  The 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  of  Berber  extraction,  and  generally 
profess  the  religion  of  Mohammed.  THey  are  of  a  degraded 
character.  The  climate  is  healthy,  and  the  soil  fertile.  It 
lies  between  15"  and  20"  N.  Ut.  and  6"  and  IT  E.  long. 

Asbes^tos,  a  mineral  very  closely  allied  to  tremolite,  ac- 
tinolite,  and  hornblende.  It  consists  chiefly  of  silica,  mag- 
nesia, lime,  and  oxide  of  iron,  and  is  of  a  fine  fibrous  charac- 
ter. It  is  generally  of  a  whitish  or  greenish  color.  The 
variety  called  rock  cork  very  much  resembles  cork,  is  soft  and 
easily  cut,  and  so  light  as  to  swim  in  water.  Cloth  made  of 
A.  was  usied  by  the  ancients  to  enwrap  dead  bodies  placed  on 
the  funeral  pile,  so  as  to  preserve  the  ashes  of  the  body  un- 
mixed. Nowadays  it  is  used  in  various  preparations,  chiefly 
for  roofing  and  for  coating  walls  and  partitions. 

As^Oul,  (Alexander  Sandor,)  a  Hungarian  officer  who 
served  in  the  Amer.  civil  war;  became  minister  to  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic  1866 ;  b.  1811,  d.  1868.  ' 

As^nry,  (Francis,)  the  first  bishop  of  the  M.  E.  Church 
in  Am.;  was  consecrated  by  Bishop  Coke  in  1784.  A.  was 
b.  at  Handsworth,  Staffordshire,  Eng.,  Aug.  20,  1745.  His 
parents  were  Methodists,  and  at  the  age  of  13  he  was  con- 
verted; at  16  he  commenced  to  exhort  in  his  father^s  house 
and  other  places,  and  at  21  he  started  out  as  an  itinerant, 
filling  the  place  of  an  absent  preacher.  When  about  26  yrs. 
old  he  responded  to  Wesley's  call  for  workers  in  the  vast 
field  of  the  western  continent,  and  though  youthful  for  such 
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work  he  had  seen  nearly  10  yr!».  arduous  service  as  a  preacher, 
and  had  become  known  as  a  nuin  of  great  intellectual  and  ex- 
ecutive ability.  These  qualities,  so  essential  in  the  new  field, 
Wesley  was  quick  to  perceive,  and  appointed  him  at  the  head 
of  the  Amer.  ministry,  in  which  career  his  early  training  stood 
him  in  good  steud.  During  the  Revolutionary  War,  though 
careful  to  give  no  cause  of  offense,  he  was  subject  to  much 
annoying  suspicion,  partly  because  he  scrupled  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance.  Uis  labors  and  almost  unparalleled  suc- 
cess in  establishing  his  Church,  mainly  in  places  where 
churches  were  unknown,  are  among  the  most  remarkable  in 
history;  d.  in  Va.  in  1816. 

As^nry  Park,  a  beautiful  sea-coast  town  of  N.  J.,  sepa- 
rated by  Wesley  Lake  from  Ocean  Grovk,  (q.  v.)  Resident 
pop.  3,815,  though  the  summer  pop.  outnumbers  this  by 
many  thousands. 

As^calon,  or  Ash^elon,  a  ruined  city  of  Palestine,  situ- 
ated on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  86  m.  W.-S.-W. 
of  Jerusalem,  and  12  N.-W.  of  Gaza.  It  was  in  ancient 
times  a  fortified  city.  Its  name  often  occurs  in  the  history 
of  the  people  of  Israel  in  the  0.  T..  where  it  is  represented  as 
falling  at  an  early  period  into  the  bunds  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
Herod  the  Great  eml)ellished  it  with  baths,  palaces,  and  fount- 
ains ;  but  in  the  subsequent  wars  with  the  Romans  it  suffered 
much  damage. 


the  Christians  to  wrestlers  who  had  to  contend  with  Satan, 
the  world,  and  the  flesh,  contributed  to  this ;  but  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  time  had  more  to  do  with  it,  which  held  the  free- 
ing of  mind  from  matter  to  be  the  means  of  union  with  God ; 
or,  at  least,  that  the  refraining  from  all  luxurious  pleasure 
was  the  way  to  restore  the  soul  to  its  original  purity.  The 
essence  of  A.  is  to  hold  self-denial  and  suffering  to  be  meri- 
torious in  the  sight  of  God  in  and  for  itself,  without  regarding 
whether  it  promotes  in  any  way  the  good  of  others.  Various 
forms  of  A.  have  prevailed  in  the  heathen  world  in  all  ages. 
The  Brahman  fakirs  in  the  days  of  the  invasion  of  India  by 
Alexander  the  Great  practiced  the  same  austerities  that  have 
given  notoriety  to  their  successors  of  the  present  time.  In 
modern  times  the  Buddhists  rival  the  Brahmans  in  A.  Al- 
though the  tendency  of  the  civili/ed  world  befoi-e  the  coming 
of  Christ  was  toward  unrestrained  sensual  indulgence,  there 
were  some  notable  examples  of  A.  in  classical  paganism.  The 
Essenes  were  Judean  ascetics,  and  the  Therapeutae  in  Egypt 
were  the  Jewish  precursors  of  Christian  monasticism,  which 
in  the  earlier  centuries  showed  its  greatest  strength  on  the 
same  .M>il.  In  nearly  all  branches  of  the  Christian  Church 
there  has  set  in  at  some  period  a  strong  current  in  the  same 
direction.  Those  churches  which  flourished  in  the  Dark  Ages,, 
such  as  the  R.  C,  Greek,  Armenian,  and  Coptic,  have,  of  course, 
treated  this  tendency  with  the  greatest  favor.     But  in  recent 
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Ascar^idei,  (Gr.  dtrwipJf ,  "  a  kind  of  worm,")  a  genus  of 
En'ozoa,  or  intestinal  worms,  of  the  order  Xenuitoiilea  of 
Zeder,  Cuvier,  etc.,  and  of  the  division  Sterdmintha  of  Owen. 
The  A.  have  a  body  approaching  to  cylindrical,  but  thickest 
In  the  middle.  They  inhabit  the  intestines  of  animals.  The 
species  are  numerous.  There  are  two  true  species  of  the 
genus  Ascaris  found  infesting  man.  They  are,  respectively, 
the  common  round-worm  or  LumbrictM^  (Ascarw  lumhricoidexy) 
and  the  moustached  or  margined  round-worm,  {Ascaris  mifn- 
tax.)  Treatment. — They  both  yield  readily  to  santonine.  Two 
or  thi-ee  grains  of  this  drug,  followed  by  castor-oil  or  a  saline 
purgative,  should  be  administered  twice  or  thrice  daily  for 
a  few  days  in  succession. 

Ascen'sion,  one  of  the  comparatively  few  single  islands 
on  the  globe,  being  about  80<1  m.  to  the  N.-W.  of  St.  Helena, 
and  almost  as  far  to  the  S.-S.-W.  of  St.  Matthew.  It  is  said 
to  have  received  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  its  hav- 
ing been  discovered  by  a  Spanish  navigator  on  Ascension  Day. 
It  is  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  South  Atlantic,  its  area  being 
about  36  sq.  m.  Though  it  was  discovered  as  early  as  1501, 
yet  it  remained  uninhabited  till  1815,  when,  in  connection 
with  Napoleon  Banaparte's  detention  in  St  Helena,  the  En- 
glish took  possession  of  it.     They  abandoned  it  in  1888. 

Ascen'sion  Day,  or  Holy  Thnrs^day,  one  of  the 
great  religious  festivals  of  the  Episcopal  and  R.  C.  Churches. 
It  is  held  on  the  40th  day  after  Easter,  and  is  intended  to 
commemorate  the  ascension  of  Christ  into  heaven.  It  is  one 
of  the  6  days  occurring  in  the  yr.  for  which  the  Anglican 
Church  and  its  offshoots  appoint  special  psalms,  and  the  same 
Church  also  particularly  recommends  it  as  a  fitting  day  for 
the  receiving  of  the  communion. 

Ascension,  Right.    See  Right  Ascension. 

Asceticism.  Among  the  Greeks  ankesis  denoted  the 
exercise  and  discipline  practiced  by  the  athletes  or  wrestlers, 
who  had  to  harden  their  bodies  by  exertion  and  to  avoid  all 
sensual  and  effeminating  indulgences.  In  the  schools  of  the 
philosophers,  especially  of  the  Stoics,  the  same  word  signified 
the  practice  of  mastering  the  desires  and  passions,  or  of  severe 
virtue.  In  these  senses  it  passed  into  the  language  of  the 
early  Christians.     The  language  of  St.  Paul,  in  comparing 


times  ascetic  practices  have  been  greatly  modified  in  them : 
fastings  are  less  arduous,  and  the  self-sacrifice  of  monastio 
life  is  generally  directed  to  beneficial  ends.  Mohammedanism, 
which  has  always  greatly  favored  A.,  has  gradually  undergone 
the  same  change.  See  Monachism,  and  articles  on  kindred 
subjects. 

Asch,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  100  m.  W.  of  Prague; 
pop.  16,557. 

AschaTfenbnrg,  the  chief  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Main,  in  the  Bavarian  district  of  Unterf  ranken.  It  is  built 
upon  an  eminence.  The  castle  of  Johannisburg,  built  1605- 
1614,  by  John  Schweikhardt,  Elector  of  Mentz,  overlooks  the 
whole  town;  pop.  18,680. 

As^cham,  the  closet  in  which  the  appurtenances  of  archery 
are  kept ;  named  in  honor  of  Roger  A. 

As^cham,  (Roger,)  a  famous  Eng.  writer  .md  classical! 
scholar,  b.  in  1515  at  Kirby  Wiske,  in  Yorkshire.  His  repu- 
tation as  a  classical  scholar  brought  him  numerous  pupils ; 
and  there  being  at  that  time  no  Greek  chair  he  was  appointed 
by  the  university  to  read  lectures  in  the  public  schools.  His 
leisure  hours  were  devoted  to  music,  penmanship,  in  which  he 
excelled,  and  archery.  In  defense  of  the  latter  art  he  wrote, 
in  1 544,  a  treatise  entitled  Toxophilwt^  the  pure  English  style 
of  which,  independently  of  its  other  merits,  ranks  it  among 
the  classical  pieces  of  English  literature.  For  this  treatise, 
which  was  dedicated  to  Henry  VIII.,  he  was  rewarded  with  a 
pension.  In  1548  he  became  master  of  languages  to  the 
Lady  Elizabeth,  afterward  queen,  and  was  subsequently  ap- 
pointed Latin  secretary  to  Edward  VI.  After  the  death  of 
the  king  he  held  the  same  office  under  Mary.  After  the  death 
of  Mary,  Elizabeth  retained  him  at  court  as  secretary  and 
tutor;  d.  1568. 

AscherslelMn,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  district  of 
Magdeburg,  prov.  of  Prussian  Saxony ;  pop.  22,865. 

Ascia^no,  a  town  of  Tuscany,  Italy,  in  the  prov.  of 
Sienna.     The  town  stands  on  the  slope  of  a  hill ;  pop.  8,480. 

Ascidla,  a  Linnsean  genus  of  marine  raollusks,  now  much 
restricted  as  a  genus,  but  the  type  of  a  family  called  Ascidiada, 
See  Tunic  ATA. 

As'cites, (Gr.  dffxdf ,  "  a  leathern  sac ; "  "a  large  belly,'> 
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an  accumulation  of  fluid  within  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum, 
more  or  less  serous  in  character,  the  accumulation  being  of 
the  nature  of  a  local  dropsy,  and  not  originating  in  inflamma- 
tion. The  amount  of  fluid  varies  much  in  different  cases. 
The  causes  are:  (1)  Direct  mechanical  obstruction  affecting 
the  portal  circulation.  (2)  Cardiac  or  pulmonary  diseases  ob- 
Btnicting  the  general  venous  circulation.  (3)  Diseases  of  the 
kidneys.  (4)  Morbid  conditions  of  the  peritoneum.  (5)  Mis- 
cellaneous causes,  as  exposure  to  cold  or  wet,  extreme  anse- 
mia  and  debility,  etc.  Treatment. — The  indications  are,  (a) 
to  attend  to  the  condition  on  which  the  dropsy  depends ;  (6) 
to  promote  the  absorption  of  the  fluid  by  acting  on  the  bowels, 
skin,  or  kidneys;  (c)  to  improve  the  constitutional  condition, 
and  the  state  of  the  blood,  if  necessary,  by  tonics,  iron,  and 
nutritious  diet ;  {d)  to  remove  the  fluid  by  operation,  if  ab- 
sorption cannot  be  accomplished,  either  by  aspiration  or  by 
the  trocar  and  canula ;  and  (e)  to  treat  any  symptoms  need- 
ing special  attention,  as  those  connected  with  the  alimentary 
cuiial,  dyspnoea  and  cardiac  disturbance,  or  a  syncopal  tend- 
ency. 

Asde^piad,  an  ancient  poetic  meter  containing  four  feet, 
a  spondee,  two  choriambi,  and  an  iambus. 

A8clepiada''ce8B,  or  Asclepia'desB,  a  natural  order  of 
dicotyledonous  or  exogenous  plants,  mostly  shrubs,  often  with 
twining  stems,  almost  always  with  milky  juice. 

Afldepi^ades,  a  Greek  physician,  b.  at  Prusa,  in  Bithynia, 
who  fl.  during  the  early  part  of  the  1st  c.  B.C. 

Ascle^pias,  or  SwaJlowwort,  a  genus  of  plants,  the 
type  of  the  natural  order  Asclepiadacea.  The  corolla  is  wheel - 
shaped  and  reflexed,  the  coronet  fleshy,  and  each  of  its  hooded 
tips  has  a  horn.  The  species  are  generally  upright — seldom 
climbing  and  twining — herbaceous  plants  with  opposite, 
whorled,  or  alternate  leaves.  They  are  mostly  Amer.  The 
flowers  are  disposed  in  simple  umbels  between  the  leaf-stalks. 
The  whole  plant  is  full  of  an  acrid  white  milk  which  contains 
caoutchouc.  The  young  shoots  are  eaten  like  asparagus. 
Sugar  is  prepared  from  the  flowers,  and  the  silk-like  down  of  the 
seeds  has  been  used  for  the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics. 

ABclep'ids,  a  name  applied  among  the  ancient  Greeks 
to  the  medical  profession.  It  was  at  first  bestowed  on  those 
who  were  thought  to  be  descended  from  .^sculapius,  the  god 
of  medicine ;  afterward  to  those  who  studied  the  healing  art 
in  his  temples,  Aticlepions. 

Afl^coli,  anc.  Aaculum  Picenum^  an  old  city  of  Italy,  cap. 
of  the  prov.  of  Ascoli-Piceno ;  pop.  22,937.  In  ancient  times 
it  was  inhabited  by  the  Ficeni,  the  descendants  of  a  colony  of 
Sabines,  who  maintained  their  independence  against  the  Ro- 
mans until  268  B.C. 

Ab^CoU  di  Satria^no,  a  city  of  southern  Italy,  near 
which  Pyrrhus  won  a  victory  over  the  Romans,  279  B.C. ; 
pop.  6,276. 

Asco'nitis  Pedia^nns,  (Quintus,)  a  Roman  critic  and 
commentator  A.D.  50. 

Afl^COt  Heath,  a  famous  race-course  in  Berkshire,  Eng. 
See  Horsg-Racino. 

As'cutney  Monnt^ain,  a  mass  of  granite  in  Windsor  Co., 
Vt..  3,300  ft.  h. 

Aselli,  Asellio,  or  ABellins,  (Caspar,)  a  celebrated 
Itffi.  physician,  b.  at  Cremona  about  theyr.  1G81.  He  served 
at  first  as  a  military  surgeon,  but  afterward  became  Prof, 
of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  at  Padua.  In  1622  he  discovered 
the  lacteal  vessels.  Before  A.'s  time  anatomists  had  sup- 
posed that  the  chyle  was  carried  from  the  intestines  into  the 
liver  by  the  mesenteric  veins ;  d.  1626. 

Asellns,  in  Ichthyology,  a  generic  name,  now  disused,  but 
by  which  the  cod  and  other  Oadidas  were  formerly  sometimes 
designated.  It  is  retained  in  the  pharmacopceias  in  the  name 
of  cod-liver  oil,  Olewn  jecorvt  cutelli.  The  same  generic  name 
is  now  employed,  in  a  different  department  of  natural  history, 
to  denote  a  genus  of  small  fresh-water  isopod  crustaceans. 

A^ses.  The  singular  of  this  name  in  Old  Norse  is  As^  pi. 
Aenr;  in  Gothic,  Am;  in  Saxon,  0«,  {En.)  The  A.  are  a 
race  of  gods  in  Northern  or  Scandinavian  myth.,  though 
not  the  oldest,  yet  the  most  powerful,  like  the  Jupiter  dynasty 
among  the  Greeks.  They  are  usually  considered  as  number- 
ing 12  gods  and  as  many  goddesses.  The  gods  are — Odin, 
Thor,  Baldur,  Niord,  Freyr,  Tyr,  Bragi,  Heimdal,  Widar, 
Wali,  UUer,  and  Forseti ;  the  best  known  of  the  goddesses — 
Frigga,  Freyja,  Idimna,  Eira,  and  Saga. 

As^gill,  (Sir  Charles,)  British  general,  captured  at  York- 
town,  and  selected  by  lot  to  be  hung,  but  saved  by  the  inter- 
cession of  the  French  court;  b.  1762,  d.  1823. 

As^gill,  (John,)  an  eccentric  Eng.  lUterateur^  b.  about  the 
middle  of  the  17th  c.     He  studied  for  the  bar  and  became  a 


member  of  the  Irish  Parliament  1703.  A.  had,  however, 
previously  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  An  argument  prov- 
ing thaty  according  to  the  Covena'ni  of  BiemcU  lAfe  revealed 
in  the  Scriptures,  Man  mag  be  Translated  hence  into  that  Eter- 
nal Life  without  passing  through  Death,  although  the  Humane 
Nature  of  Christ  Himself  could  not  thus  be  Translated  till  He 
had  passed  through  Death,  (1700.)  To  A.*s  surprise  the  pub- 
lic flew  into  a  rage  against  his  production ;  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment voted  it  a  blasphemous  libel,  and  the  author  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  House  after  four  days.  In  1705  A.  entered 
the  English  Parliament  as  member  for  Bramber,  in  Sussex ; 
but  the  English  Parliament  expelled  him  for  the  same  cause, 
(1707,)  and  condemned  the  pamphlet  to  be  burned  by  the 
hangman.     He  d.  1738. 

Ash,  {Fraxinus^  a  genus  of  trees  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Oleacece,  and  distinguished  by  very  imperfect  flowers, 
in  which  the  calyx  is  obsolete  and  the  corolla  either  wanting 
or  8  to  4  partite ;  the  fruit  is  a  samara,  a  seed-vessel  folia- 
ceous  at  the  extremity.  The  leaves  are  deciduous,  and  are 
pinnate  with  a  terminal  leaflet.  There  are  about  50  species, 
mostly  natives  of  Europe  and  of  N.  Am.  The  mountain  A. 
is  the  rowan-tree,  and  belongs  to  a  different  natural  order. 
Its  resemblance  to  the  A.  is  chiefly  in  its  leaves.  In  Scandi- 
navian myth,  the  first  man  and  woman  formed  were  Ask 
and  Embla,  (A.  and  Elm.)  The  court  of  the  gods  is  repre- 
sented in  the  Edda  as  held  under  an  A.  called  Ygodrasil, 
(q.  V.)  Connected,  perhaps,  with  these  traditions  is  the 
superstitious  belief  in  A.  twigs  as  a  charm  against  witchcraft 
and  magic. 

Aflhan'ti,  or  Ashantee',  a  Negro  kingdom  in  West 
Africa,  N.  of  the  Gold  Coast.  It  is  mountainous,  well  watered, 
and  healthy,  except  in  the  lower  alluvial  districts.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Volta,  Prah,  and  Assinie;  pop. 
1,000,000.  Tlie  land  is  extremely  fertile,  producing  maize, 
millet,  rice,  yams,  tobacco,  sugar,  cocoa,  the  pine-apple,  and 
other  fine  fruits,  with  gums,  dye-woods,  and  timber.  The 
principal  exports  are  gold-dust  and  palm-oil.  Large  numbers 
of  slaves  used  to  be  exported  from  A.  The  capital  is  Coo- 
massie. 

Ashbourne,  a  small  town  in  the  W.  of  Derbyshire,  Eng. 
At  A.,  in  1644,  the  Parliamentary  troops  defeated  those  of 
Charles  I. ;  pop.  2.083. 

Asll1t>tirton,  Lord,  (Alexander  Baring,)  an  Eng.  diplo- 
matist, b.  1774,  eldest  son  of  the  eminent  merchant,  Sir 
Francis  Baring.  Having  been  employed  in  his  youth  in  mer- 
cantile affairs  in  the  U.  S.  he  was  appointed  special  embassa- 
dor from  England  to  the  U.  S.  to  settle  the  N.-E.  boundary 
question  that  then  threatened  to  involve  the  two  countries  in 
war.  In  Aug.  of  the  yr.  1842  he  concluded  the  famous 
treaty  called  the  A.  Treaty,  by  which  the  frontier  line  be- 
tween the  State  of  Me.  and  Canada  was  definitely  agreed  to» 
He  was  created  Baron  A.  in  1835 ;  d.  1848.  See  Webster, 
Daniel. 

Ash^y,  (Turner,)  a  Confederate  general,  b.  in  Va.  1824, 
killed  June  5,  1862. 

Ashby-de-la-zonch,  a  small  town  in  the  N.-W.  of 
Leicestershii-e,  Eng. ;  pop.  7,802.  The  ruins  of  Ashby  Castle 
stand  on  a  height  on  the  S.  side  of  the  town.  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots  was  once  confined  in  this  castle.  St.  Helen's  Church, 
an  ancient  structure  with  a  tower,  is  the  burying-place  of  the 
Hastings  family,  as  well  as  of  Selina,  Countess  of  Huntingdon, 
the  founder  of  the  sect  called  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's 
Connection.     See  Huntingdon,  Countess  op. 

Ashe,  (John,)  an  Amer.  soldier  and  patriot,  b.  in  England 
1 721 ,  d.  1781 ;  Speaker  of  the  Colonial  Assembly  1762-1765 ; 
led  a  force  to  destroy  Fort  Johnson  1775 ;  taken  prisoner, 
but  released  on  parole  1781. 

Ash^e,  A8hi^  or  As^ser,  (Rab  or  Ray,)  the  compiler  of 
the  Babylonian  Talmud ;  b.  m  Babylon  353,  d.  427  A.D. 

Ashe,  (Samuel,)  brother  of  John,  noticed  above,  Gov. 
of  N.  C.  1795-98  ;  b.  1726,  d.  1813. 

Ashler,  (Heb.  happiness,)  the  eighth  of  the  sons  of  Jacob, 
the  ancestor  of  one  of  the  12  tribes  of  Israel,  which,  after 
the  Exodus,  was  located  in  the  N.-W.  of  Palestine. 

Ash^es,  the  remains  of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies  after 
burning.  It  is  not  strictly  correct  to  speak  of  the  A.  of 
a  mineral.  When  lead,  for  instance,  is  exposed  to  heat  it 
turns  to  dross,  which  has  the  appearance  of  A.,  but  is  merely 
the  lead  combined  with  oxygen.  In  the  same  way  volcanic  A., 
as  they  are  called,  are  only  a  finer  kind  of  pumice-stone,  the 
solidified  scum  of  molten  lava.  The  A.  of  organic  substances 
destroyed  by  fire  consist  of  the  fixed  salts  contained  in  these 
substances.  In  land-plants  the  most  important  are  salts  of 
potash,  along  with  silica  and  lime ;  in  sea-plants  soda  takes  the 
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place  of  potash.  By  lixiviation  of  the  A.  the  potash  or  soda  is 
dissolved  and  separated  from  the  insoluble  mass,  and  is  then 
purified  by  crystallization.  Tlie  A.  of  sea-plants  contain  also 
more  or  less  iodine.  Peat  and  turf  contain,  besides  alkalides, 
more  or  less  clay  and  sand;  the  same  is  true  of  pit-coal,  which 
sometimes  contains  iron.  The  covering  of  the  head  with  A. 
has  long  been  a  common  sign  of  mourning  among  Eastern  na- 
tions, indicative  of  the  very  deepest  distress.  Instances  of 
this  are  mentioned  in  Scripture.  Penitents  in  the  Christian 
Church  during  the  earlier  centuries  signified  their  sorrow 
and  humiliation  in  like  manner  by  standing  at  the  door  of  the 
church  in  "  sackcloth  and  A.** 

Aflhe'ville,  the  cap.  of  Buncombe  Co.,  N.  C,  near  the 
French  Broad  River,  255  m.  W.  of  Raleigh,  and  an  important 
center  of  trade ;  pop.  10,236. 

Ashhnrst,  (John,  Jr.,  M.D.,)  b.  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1839 ; 
Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  of  U.S.A.  1862-66;  Prof,  of  Clin- 
ical Surgery  in  University  of  Pa.,  elected  in  1877 ;  teacher, 
surgeon,  and  author.  His  two  principal  works  are  Injuries 
to  the  Spine,  (1867,)  and  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery, 
published  in  1871. 

Ashland,  R.R.  junction,  Boyd  Co.,  Ky.,  on  Ohio  River, 
13  m.  below  Catlettsburg.  It  has  2  of  the  largest  blast  pig- 
iron  furnaces  on  the  Ohio  River,  and  also  one  of  the  largest 
rolling-mills  in  the  country ;  pop.  4,195. 

ABlllaild,  village  in  the  Mahanoy  Valley,  Pa.,  an  important 
center  of  the  coal  trade ;  pop.  7,846. 

Ashland,  village  in  Hanover  Co.,  Va. ;  Randolph-Macon 
Coll.  is  here :  pop.  948. 

Ashland,  cap.  of  Ashland  Co.,  0.,  is  a  handsome  village 
65  m.  S.-W.  of  Cleveland,  with  several  shoe  and  machine 
shops,  etc. ;  pop.  8,566. 

Ashlar,  or  Ashler,  building-stone  squared  and  hewn, 
as  distinguished  from  rubble,  or  rough  stones,  which  are  used 
as  they  come  from  the  quarry,  without  being  dressed.  A.  is 
laid  in  regular  courses  in  building,  and  is  of  various  kinds, 
according  to  the  style  of  working  that  side  of  the  stone  which 
is  to  form  the  facing  of  the  wall.  Quarriers  apply  the  term 
A.  to  squared  stones  before  being  hewn. 

Ashley,  town  of  Luzerne  Co.,  Pa.,  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cars,  engines,  etc.,  and  in  coal-mining;  pop.  3,192. 

Ashley,  (James  M.,)  an  Amer.  le«:lslator,  b.  in  Pa.  1823 ; 
M.  C.  from  1860-68;  Gov.  of  Mont.  Ter.  1869-70;  d.  1896. 

Ash^mole,  (Elias,)  a  celebrated  antiquary,  b.  at  Lichfield, 
Eng.,  1617.  In  1658  appeared  his  Waif  to  Blit*s,  a  work  on 
the  philosopher's  stone.  In  1682  he  presented  to  the  Univer- 
sity  at  Oxford  a  very  fine  collection  of  rarities ;  d.  1692. 

Ash^mun,  (Jehudi,)  an  Amer.  philanthropist,  b.  at  Cham- 
plain,  N.  Y.,  1794.  He  became  editor,  in  Washington,  of  a 
monthly  magazine  called  T/ie  Repertory.  In  this  periodical  he 
advocated  the  views  of  the  African  Colonization  Society  for 
founding  a  colony  of  liberated  Negroes  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Africa.  Learning  the  difiiculties  attending  a  settlement  in  Af- 
rica, A.  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  work.  Receiving  an 
appointment  as  one  of  the  agents  of  the  African  Colonization 
Society,  he  conducted  a  body  of  liberated  Negroes  from  Balti- 
more, and  landed  at  Cape  Mesurado,  the  seat  of  the  infant 
colony,  in  the  autumn  of  1822.  Dr.  Ayres  and  the  other 
agents  of  the  society  having  meanwhile  abandoned  the  settle- 
ment from  severe  illness,  he  assumed  the  superintendence  of 
affairs  as  the  sole  representative  of  that  body.  His  health  at 
length  becoming  greatly  impaired,  he  bade  adieu  to  Liberia  in 
March,  1828,  landed  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  a  state  of  great 
exhaustion,  and  d.  the  following  month. 

Ash^mnn,  (John  Hooker,)  an  Amer.  jurist,  b.  in  Mass. 
July  3,  1800;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1818,  and  became 
Prof,  of  Law  there;  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  a  jurist, 
but  d.  prematurely  in  1833. 

Ashtabula,  a  rapidly  increasing  town  of  A.  Co.,  0.,  on 
both  sides  of  A.  River,  near  its  mouth ;  54  m.  from  Cleve- 
land, 3  m.  from  Lake  Erie;  on  the  A.,  Youngstown,  and 
Pittsburg,  and  the  Lake  Shore  and  Mich.  Southern  R.Rs. 
It  was  laid  out  1837.  A.  contains  several  banks,  (1  national,) 
newspaper  offices,  and  churches ;  its  manufactures  com- 
prise a  rolling-mill,  maciiine-shop,  shaft  factories,  and  manu- 
factories of  sashes,  blinds,  and  doors.  It  was  the  scene 
of  a  fearful  R.R.  disaster  Dec.,  1876,  in  which,  among  many 
others,  P.  P.  Bliss,  the  famous  singer  and  evangelist,  met  his 
death ;  pop.  8,338. 

Ash^taroth,  or  Ash^toreth,  a  Syrian  goddess,  identical 

with  ASTARTB,  (q.  V.) 

Ash^ton-in-MalEerfleld,  a  small  twp.  in  the  middle  of 
Lancashire,  Eng. ;  pop.  7,463,  chiefly  engaged  in  collieries 
and  in  the  cotton  manufacture. 


Ash^ton-nnder-Lyme,  a  town  in  the  S.-E.  of  Lancashire, 
Eng. ;  pop.  40,494.  To  the  W.  of  the  town  is  a  large  moes 
or  shaking  bog,  containing  fir-trees  full  of  turpentine  and 
black  oak,  with  a  loamy  bottom  at  the  depth  of  10  ft 

Ash- Wednesday,  the  first  day  of  Lent,  so  called  from 
the  R.  C.  ceremony  of  strewing  ashes  on  the  head  as  a  sign 
of  penitence.  This  custom,  probably  introduced  by  Gregory 
the  Great,  (590-604,)  was  sanctioned  by  Pope  Celestine  III 
in  1191,  and  became  universal.  Before  mass  the  ashes  were 
consecrated  on  the  altar,  sprinkled  with  holy  water,  and  signed 
3  times  with  the  cross. 

A'sia,  (1)  a  surname  of  Athena  in  Colchis,  whence  her 
worship  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  to  Laconia.  (2)  A 
daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  and  by  lapetus,  the  mother 
of  Atlas,  Prometheus,  and  Epimetheus.  According  to  some 
traditions  the  continent  of  A.  received  its  name  from  her. 
(3)  The  name  was  given  to  the  67th  Asteroid,  discovered 
by  Pogson,  April  17,  1861,  his  fourth  discovery  of  this  char- 
acter. It  was  made  at  Madras,  and  the  name  was  given  to  cel- 
ebrate the  first  discovery  of  this  kind  on  the  Asiatic  continent. 

A^sia,  the  largest  division  of  land  on  the  globe,  generally 
regarded  as  the  birthplace  of  the  human  race  and  the  most 
ancient  seat  of  civilization.  Its  superficial  area,  including  isl- 
ands, was  estimated  in  1891  at  14,939,388  sq.  m. ;  its  pop.  at 
814,714,579.  This  enormous  mass  of  continent  lies  almost  en- 
tirely in  the  N.  division  of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  while  its 
world  of  islands  extends  across  the  equator  on  the  S.-E.  On 
three  sides  it  is  surrounded  by  the  ocean ;  but  on  the  W.  is 
connected  with  Africa  and  Europe.  The  continental  mass  is 
more  than  four  times  as  large  as  Europe.  Some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  its  vast  extent  by  the  fact  that,  though  it  contains 
more  than  half  of  the  whole  pop.  of  the  globe,  the  number  of 
its  inhabitants  is  so  small  compared  with  its  area  that  Europe 
is  three  times  more  densely  populated.  Phyiioal  Features. — 
The  coast-line  is  about  33,000  m.  L,  and  on  the  S.  and  K 
is  diversified  by  seas,  bays,  and  gulfs,  affording  advantages  to 
navigation  and  commerce  far  superior  to  those  of  Africa,  but 
inferior  to  those  possessed  by  Europe  and  Am.  On  the  W. 
side  the  Dardanelles  and  tbe  Sea  of  Marmora  may  be  regarded 
as  but  a  slight  interruption  of  the  great  table-lands  of  Europe 
and  A.  which  form  the  continent  of  the  Old  World.  The  ta- 
ble-lands of  A.  occupy  f  of  the  whole  continent.  The  E.  ex- 
tremity is  2,000  m.  w. ;  the  W.  less  than  1,000.  The  whole 
mass  may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  2  parts,  separated  by 
the  lofty  snow-covered  mountain-isthmus  of  the  Hindu  Kush. 
The  Ural  Mountains  form  the  land  boundary  between  Europe 
and  A.,  and,  separated  from  the  Altai  chain  by  salt  lakes, 
marshes,  and  deserts,  are  divided  into  three  sections:  the 
Northern,  Central,  and  Southern  Ural.  The  second  of  these 
divisions  is  rich  in  minerals — ^gold,  platina,  magnetic  iron, 
and  copper.  On  the  isthmus  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Caspian  the  alpine  ridges  of  the  Caucasus  reach  a  h.  of 
from  10,000  to  11,000  ft.,  while  additional  peaks  tower  up  to 
the  gigantic  h.  of  17,000  or  18,000  ft.,  as  in  the  still 
faintly  volcanic  peak  of  Elbruz,  (18,493  ft.,)  and  ill  Kasbeck 
(16,523) — both,  however,  on  the  N.  or  European  side  of  the 
main  mass  of  the  Caucasus.  The  whole  1.  of  continental  A., 
from  the  Dardanelles  to  the  Japan  Island,  is  6,000  m. ;  its 
breadth,  from  Malacca  to  the  N.-E.  cape  of  Siberia,  is  5,300 
m.  Such  an  extent  of  surface  must  include  all  varieties  of 
soil,  climate,  and  production.  One  of  the  striking  character- 
istics of  Asian  river  systems  is  found  in  its  double  rivers, 
or  two  streams  rising  in  the  same  region,  fiowing  in  almost 
parallel  directions,  and  either  uniting,  or  nearly  so,  before  en- 
tering the  sea.  Among  these  twin  rivers  may  be  mentioned 
the  Syr-Daria  and  Amu-Daria  flowing  into  Lake  Aral ;  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  in  West  A.,  surrounding  the  plain  of 
Mesopotamia,  uniting  at  Koona,  and  together  fiowing  into  the 
Persian  Gulf;  the  Ganges  and  Bramaputra,  and  the  Yang-tze- 
kiang  and  Hoangho,  in  China,  rising  near  each  other,  then 
widely  separating  in  their  courses,  but  again  approaching  each 
other,  and  both  falling  into  the  Yellow  Sea  only  100  m.  apart 
The  six  great  river-systems  of  A,,  comprising  rivers  which  will 
be  fully  noticed  under  their  respective  names,  are  the  Meso- 
potamian,  that  of  north-west  India,  that  of  north-east  India 
and  Thibet,  the  Indo-Chinese,  the  Chinese,  and  the  Siberian. 
Climate,  Soil,  and  Prodactions. — The  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold  are  found  in  northern  and  southern  Asia,  the  mean  tem- 
perature-of  upper  Siberia  being  near  zero,  and  the  highest 
mean  temperature  of  India  about  82°,  with  continuous  heat 
at  some  seasons  much  nearer  100°.  A  large  part  of  A.  lies 
in  the  temperate  zone  and  has  a  mild  climate.  The  bleak 
regions  of  northern  Asia  have  a  sterile  soil,  with  very  little 
rainfall,  the  earth  being  frozen  constantly  to  a  depth  of  800  ft 
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l*he  hotter  regiotis  near  the  Indian  Ocean  and  China  Sea 
are  eubject  to  violent  cyclones  or  typhoons,  and  the  heated 
air  blown  over  southern  A.  by  the  S.-W.  monsoon  brings 
watery  vapor  and  heavy  falU  of  summer  rain.  The  annual 
rainfall  varies  from  5  to  lOO  in.  The  great  diversities  of 
climate,  water  distribution,  and  soil  yield  a  corresponding 
variety  of  natural  productions.  In  forestry,  while  vast  regions 
of  territory  have  been  wholly  stripped  of  trees,  pines,  birches, 
and  willows  abound  in  the  N.,  balsams,  palms,  acacias,  ban- 
yans, bread-fruit,  cedars,  etc.,  in  the  southern  and  central 
portions.  Medicinal  plants,  dye-woods,  and  spices  grow  in 
profusion.  China  and  Japan  are  the  great  cultivators  of  the 
tea-plant  and  the  camellia.  Rice  is  of  Asiatic  origin,  and  in 
the  cooler  regions  wheat,  oata,  barley,  rye,  buckwheat,  maize, 
and  millet  are  grown.  Bananas,  plantains,  yams,  sugar-cane, 
pepper,  tobacco,  indigo,  cotton,  hemp,  flax,  and  that  baneful 
plant,  the  opium  poppy,  are  largely  cultivated.  The  orange, 
lemon,  olive,  peach,  fig,  mulberry,  vine,  etc.,  all  are  natives 
of  A.  Among  the  animals  are  the  ox,  bufiPalo,  sheep,  goat, 
horse,  camel,  elephant,  yak,  reindeer,  dog,  ape,  bear,  fox,  lion, 
tiger,  leopard,  boar,  rhinoceros,  etc.  Among  birds  are  the 
eagle,  vulture,  raven,  owl,  heron,  swan,  goose,  duck,  flamin- 
go, albatross,  pigeon,  nightingale,  bird  of  paradise,  parrot, 
ostrich,  etc.  The  cobra  and  other  serpents  infest  the  tropical 
regions.  Fish  are  abundant  in  the  inland  and  ocean  waters.  In- 
sect life  is  rampant  in  the  warmer  regions,  and  the  locust  in  Ui- 
numerable  swarms  often  devastates  wide  areas.  The  great  fer- 
tile  districts  cultivated  by  native  industry  sustain  the  enormous 
population  and  yield  surplus  productions  for  export,  roughly 
estimated  at  $450,O()4),(X)0  per  annum.  Gold  is  found  in 
Siberia  and  Japan ;  silver  in  Chiua,  Asiatic  Russia,  Anaiu,  etc. ; 
mercury,  tin,  lead,  copper, 
and  iron  in  Japan,  Siberia, 
India,  Persia,  and  Turkey ; 
coal  has  been  mined  in 
China  and  Siberia,  and  salt 
is  abundant.  A.  is  also  rich 
in  various  precious  gems. 
Population  and  Balig^on. 
— The  pop.  may  be  divided 
into  the  Mongolian,  Aryan, 
and  Semitic  groups.  The 
first  of  these  includes  all 
the  peoples  and  tribes  in  the 
E.,  X.,  and  S.-E.  of  A. ;  the 
second  embraces  the  inhab-  p 
iunts  of  North  India,  Af-  l^ 
ghanistan,  Persia,  and  part 
of  Asiatic  Turkey ;  the  third 
includes  the  Syrian,  He- 
brew, and  Arabian  races. 
The  same  Asian  character- 
istic of  variety  and  wide 
contrast  is  found  in  the 
creeds  as  in  the  countries 
and  tril)es  of  people:  the 
Brahmauical  religion  of  In- 
dia ;  tlie  doctrines  of  Bud- 
dha, Confucius,  and  of  Lao- 
tse  iu  Ciiiaa ;  the  worship  of 

the  Grand  Lama  in  Thibet;  the  creed  of  Islam  in  several 
varieties  in  Arabia,  Persia,  and  India ;  the  ru<ie  heathenism 
of  the  north ;  the  various  sects  of  native  Christians  in  Ar- 
menia, Syria,  Kurdistan,  and  India;  the  Greek  Church  in 
Siberia.  Christianity,  now  the  religion  of  Europe  and  Am., 
owes  its  origin  to  A.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Mosaicism, 
Buddhism,  Brahmanism,  Zoroastrianism,  Mohammedanism, 
and  nearly  all  the  great  reli;;ions  of  mankind.  The  number 
of  people  civilized — iu  the  Asiatic  sense  of  the  word — is  far 
greater  than  that  of  wild  and  nomadic  hordes.  The  laws  of 
states,  families,  industry,  commerce,  art,  and  science  are,  in 
India  and  China,  so  many  branches  of  one  fixed  and  permanent 
religious  system,  which  has  maintained  its  sway  through  many 
c,  and  would  long  remain  unchanged  if  left  undisturbed  by 
European  influence.  The  Arabs,  Persians,  and  Turks,  collect- 
ively known  as  the  Orientals,  are  distinct  in  civilization  from 
the  Hindus  and  Chinese.  The  institution  of  slavery  among  tlie 
former,  of  caste  among  the  Hindus,  and  the  civil  and  political 
equality  of  China,  are  distinguishing  marks.  The  Turk 
is  a  monotheist  and  fatalist;  the  Hindu  is  either  a  mys- 
tical pantheist  or  polytheist,  acknowledging  a  multinuie  of 
gods ;  the  Chinese  is  rather  a  utilitarian  moralist.  The  in- 
dustry and  commerce  of  the  Asiatic  continent  bear  no  ade- 
quate proportion  to  its  capabilities.     They  will  be  found  de- 


scribed under  the  different  countries.  Hlftory. — A.,  now  so 
passive,  anciently  took  an  active  part  in  the  ^reat  movements 
of  the  world's  history ;  contended  against  Egypt  and  Greece, 
and  afterward  contributed  to  the  greatness  and  glory  of  the 
Macedonian  and  Roman  Empires.  From  the  N.  of  the  Cas- 
pian Sea  came  the  vast  hordes  of  the  Huns,  who  spread  them- 
selves abroad  over  Europe.  The  armies  of  Genghis  Khan  and 
Tamerlane  overran  the  Slavonian  plains,  while  the  Arab  ca- 
liphs, with  their  fanatical  troops,  established  their  religion  and 
government  in  three  quarters  of  the  world.  Under  the  Os- 
manli  fell  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire;  and  still  the  Turk 
maintains  a  political  position  in  Europe,  but  one  now  become 
very  feeble  and  insecure.  In  proportion  as  Europe  has  ad- 
vanced A.  has  declined  in  political  power,  so  as  to  countenance 
the  theory  of  a  gradual  movement  of  the  spirit  of  civilization 
and  progress  from  the  Eastern  to  the  Western  world.  So 
soon  as  the  Asiatic  nations  have  reached  a  certain  moderate 
pitch  of  culture  the  history  of  civilization  ceases,  so  far  as 
they  are  concerned,  and  is  followed  by  the  mere  chronology 
of  states  or  dynasties. 

Aaia/gO,  Ital.  town  in  the  prov.  of  Vioenza,  in  a  district 
called  the  ^^  Seven  Communes ; "  pop.  6,140. 

A^sia  Mi^nor,  the  ancient  name  of  what  is  called  Anatolia. 
Here,  in  Ionia,  was  the  early  seat  of  Grecian  civilization,  and 
here  were  the  countries  of  Phrygia,  Lycia,  Caria,   Paphla- 

g[>nia,  Bithynia,  Lydia,  Pamphylia,  Isauria,  Cilicia,  Galatia, 
appadocia,  etc,  with  Troy,  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  and  many 
other  great  and  famous  cities.  Here  from  the  obscure  era  of 
Semiramis  (about  20<)0  B.  C.)  to  the  time  of  Osman  (about 
1300  A.D.)  the  greatest  conquerors  of  the  world  contended 
for  the  supremacy ;  and  here  took  place    the  wars  of  the 


Asmanshausen. 

Medes  and  Persians  with  the  Scvthians ;  of  the  Greeks  with 
the  Persians ;  of  the  Romans  with  Mithridates  and  the  Par- 
thians ;  of  the  Arabs,  Seljuks,  Mongols,  and  Osmans  with 
the  weak  Byzantine  Empire.  It  was  here  that  Alexander  the 
Great  and  the  Romans  successively  contended  for  the  mastery 
of  the  civilized  world. 

Asiatic  Soci'eties,  associations  organized  by  Mvant*  in 
different  nations  to  promote  acquaintance  with  the  Asiatic 
languages,  literature,  etc. 

Asinalnn^g^a,  or  Sina  Lon^g^a,  a  town  of  Tuscany,  north- 
em  Italy ;  pop.  of  commune  8,500. 

Aslcew,  or  As^congh,  (Anne,)  one  of  the  sufferers  for 
Protestant  opinions  at  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation  in  England. 
Having  embraced  the  views  of  the  reformers  she  was  turned 
out  of  doors  by  her  husband,  a  zealous  R.  C.  On  this  she 
went  up  to  London  to  sue  for  a  separation ;  but  she  was  event- 
ually arrested  on  a  charge  of  heresy,  and  was  examined  by  the 
Bishop  of  London  and  others  on  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation,  the  truth  of  which  she  denied.  After  further  exami- 
nation and  torture  by  the  rack  she  was  burned  at  the  stake  in 
Smithfield,  July  16,  1646;  b.  15J1. 

Asmanshans^en,  a  village  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Riides. 
heim,  Prussia,  famous  for  its  red  wines  and  for  the  slate- 
mountains  in  its  neighborhood. 
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ASMODEUS -ASPHODEL. 


Asmode^as,  (prop.  Asehmedaf,  "  the  Destroyer,")  an  evil 
genius  or  demon  mentioned  in  the  later  Jewish  writings.  A. 
was  described  m  the  author  of  many  evils.  In  the  Book 
of  Tobit  he  is  represented  as  slaying  the  seven  husbands  of 
Sara,  and  hence  in  modem  times  has  been  jocularly  spoken 
of  as  the  destroying  demon  of  matrimonial  happiness.  In 
the  Talmud  A.  is  descnbed  as  the  prince  of  demons,  and  is 
said  to  have  driven  Solomon  from  his  kingdom. 

Asinonsans.    See  Maccabees. 

Asmo^xUBOS,  a  Levite  from  whom  the  illustrious  Asmo- 
nsean  princes  derive  their  name. 

Asnieres,  a  village  of  France,  a  short  distance  from  Paris ; 
pop.  about  6,000.  In  April,  1871,  there  were  various  fierce 
struggles  near  this  village  between  the  Communists  and  the 
government  troops. 

AflO^ca,  (Jotieaia  Asoca^)  an  Indian  tree  of  the  natural  or- 
der Leffumino8(By  sub-order  CcBHalpince^  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  its  red  and  orange  flowers.  The  leaves  are  abruptly 
pinnate,  shining,  and  very  beautiful.  The  A.  is  often  men- 
tioned in  Indian  poetry,  and  is  connected  also  in  various  ways 
with  Hindu  myth. 

Aflo'ka,  Aco^ka,  or  Asho^ka,  a  king  who  reigned  in 
Ma^hada,  India,  and  was  converted  to  Buddhism  250  B.C. 

Asolo,  a  fortified  town  of  northern  Italy ;  pop.  6,487.  It 
is  a  very  ancient  place,  and  has  several  Roman  antiquities. 

Asp,  iflxpin^)  a  venomous  serpent,  the  name  of  which  has 
come  down  from  ancient  times ;  the  vague 
descriptions  of  ancient  authors,  however, 
causing  uncertainty  as  to  the  species.  It  is 
very  generally  supposed  to  be  the  Naja 
Hajea^  the  El  Haje  or  Haje  Nasher  of  the 
Arabs,  which  is  very  common  in  Egypt, 
Cyprus,  etc.,  and  often  appears  in  hiero- 
glyphic and  other  sculptures  as  one  of  the 
sacred  animals  of  ancient  Egypt.  It  is 
sometimes  from  3  to  5  ft.  in  1.,  of  nearly 
equal  thickness  throughout,  with  a  gradu-  ^^ 

ally  tapering  tail ;  brownish,  varied  with  "^^ 

dark  and  pale  spots ;  the  scales  of  the  neck,  back,  and  upper 
surface  of  the  tail  slightly  carinated ;  the  tail  about  one  fourth 
of  the  whole  length  of  the  animal.  The  neck  is  capable  of 
considerable  dilatation  through  the  distension  of  its  loose  skin, 
although  not  so  much  as  that  of  the  nearly  allied  cobra  di  ca- 
pello  of  India,  {Naja  tripudians.)  The  dilatation  of  the  neck 
takes  place  when  the  serpent  is  irritated. 

Asx»ar^ag^e  is  a  crystalline  substance  which  exists 
ready  formed  in  common  asparagus,  in  the  marsh-mallow,  in 
comf  rey,  in  potatoes,  in  chestnuts,  in  the  leaves  of  the  deadly 
nightshade,  in  licorice-root,  in  the  milky  juice  of  the  lettuce, 
in  the  tubers  of  the  dahlia,  and  in  the  young  shoots  of  vetches, 
peas,  beans,  etc.  This  substance  is  readily  obtained  from 
the  expressed  juice  of  the  young  shoots  of  asparagus,  of 
young  vetches,  etc.,  which,  after  filtration  and  evaporation  to 
a  syrup,  soon  deposits  it  in  crystalline  prisms  of  a  right 
rhombic  form.  These  crystals  dissolve  freely  in  boiling 
water,  the  cooled  solution  having  a  mawkish  and  cooling 
taste,  and  a  slight  acid  reaction. 

Aspar^agns,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Lilia- 
ceoi  having  an  almost  bell-shaped  six-partite  perianth  upon  an 
articulated  stalk,  six  stamens,  one  style,  with  three  recurved 
stigmas,  and  the  cells  of  the  berry  two-seeded.  The  species 
of  the  genus  are  herbaceous  or  shrubby  plants,  natives  chiefly 
of  the  S.  of  Europe  and  of  Africa,  with  abortively  dioecious 
flowers ;  the  stem  is  unarmed  in  some,  in  others  thorny ;  at 
its  first  sprouting  leafless,  and  covered  with  scales  at  the  top ; 
afterward  very  much  branched,  with  numerous  fasciculate, 
generally  bristle-like,  leaves.  The  most  widely  diffused  spe- 
cies is  the  common  A.,  A.  officinalis^  a  native  of  Europe, 
which  grows  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  on  the  sea-shore,  in 
meadows  and  bushy  places,  especially  in  sandy  soils,  and  is 
also  in  general  cultivation  as  a  garden  vegetable ;  its  young 
shoots,  when  they  first  sprout  from  the  earth,  form  a  much- 
esteemed  article  of  food,  which,  however,  is  only  in  a  slight 
degree  nutritious. 

AspariVic  Acid,  an  acid  appearing  when  asparagine  is 
decomposed. 

Aspa^sia,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  women  of  antiquity, 
was  the  daughter  of  Axiochus,  and  b.  at  Miletus.  The  fact 
that  in  Athens  all  foreign  women,  whatever  their  character, 
were  equally  esteemed,  or  rather  disesteemed,  and  that  their 
children,  even  when  begotten  in  wedlock,  were  held  illegiti- 
mate, has  originated  the  erroneous  notion  that  A.  was  a  cour- 
tesan.  She  certainly  broke  through  the  restraint  which  con- 
fined Athenian  matrons  to  the  seclusion  of  their  own  homes ; 


for  after  her  union  with  Pericles,  who  had  parted  from  hia 
first  wife  by  her  own  consent,  her  house  became  the  rendez- 
vous of  all  the  learned  and  distinguished  people  in  Athens  ; 
d.  B.C.  482. 

Aspa^sia  the  Yonn^^r,  a  favorite  mistress  of  Cyrus  the 
Younger,  distinguished  for  intellect  and  beauty ;  consecrated 
by  Artaxerxes,  her  captor,  as  priestess  of  Anaitis,  401  B.C. 

Aspa^siolite,  hydrated  silicate  of  magnesia  and  alumina, 
a  greenish  mineral  of  Norway. 

A8];>e,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Alicante ;  pop. 
6,744.     Flourishing  oil-mills  and  flour-mills  are  here. 

As'pects,  in  Astron.,  are  certain  positions  of  planets  with 
respect  to  one  another,  as  seen  from  the  earth.  In  the  days 
of  astrology  there  were  5  A. :  Conjunction,  (indicated  by  the 
symbol  4 ,)  sextile,  ( ♦,)  quartile,  (  d  ,)  trine,(  A ,)  opposition,  ( a .) 
Two  planets  are  in  conjunction  when  they  have  the  same 
longitude ;  the  aspect  is  sextile  when  they  are  60"*  apart ; 
quartile,  when  the  distance  is  90° ;  trine,  when  it  is  120** ; 
and  at  ISO"  they  are  opposite  one  another,  or  in  opposition. 
Astrology  ascribed  to  these  A .  great  influence  over  the  fate 
of  individuals  and  of  nations.  The  only  two  of  the  terms 
now  in  use  are  conjunction  and  opposition,  and  occasionally 
they  are  said  to  be  in  quadrature  when  90"  from  each  other. 

A8^];>en,  a  mining  town  and  county-seat  of  Pitkin  Co., 
Colo.,  on  the  Colo.  Midland  and  D.  and  R.  G.  R.Rs. ;  pop. 
6,108.  The  surrounding  mountains  contain  rich  deposits  of 
silver,  and  there  has  been  a  great  influx  of  Eastern  capital. 
A.  is  well-built  and  laid  out,  with  churches,  banks,  schools, 
newspapers,  etc. 

As'pen,  or  Trem^nlons  Poplar,  {Populua  tremula,) 
a  tree  which  grows  plentifully  in  Europe  and  Siberia.  It  is 
a  native  of  Britain,  and  is  frequent  in  Scotland,  where  it 
is  found  even  at  an  elevation  of  1,500  ft.  above  the  sea. 
It  has  received  the  specific  name  tremvda  from  the  readi- 
ness with  which  its  leaves  are  thrown  into  a  tremulous 
motion  by  the  slightest  breath  of  wind — a  property  for  which 
the  A.  leaf  has  become  proverbial.  The  leaves  are  nearly  or- 
bicular, but  broadly  toothed  so  as  almost  to  exhibit  angles. 
The  footstalks  are  compressed,  which  favors  the  readiness  of 
motion.  It  grows  quickly  with  a  straight  stem,  reaching  to 
a  h.  of  from  60  to  80,  or  even  100  ft. 

As^pergill,  a  brush  used  to  sprinkle  holy  water  on  the 
worshipers  in  R,  C.  churches.    A.  in  Bot.  is  a 
genus  of  plants  including  the  fungi  known  as 
mold. 

A8];>ergiHiim,  a  genus  of  lamellibranchiate 
conchiferous  mollusca,  in  which  the  shell  has  the 
form  of  an  elongated  cone  terminating  at  the 
larger  end  in  a  disk,  which  is  pierced  with  numer- 
ous small  tubular  holes,  the  little  tubes  of  the 
outer  range  being  the  largest  and  forming  a  sort 
of  ray  around  it.     The  animals  of  this  genus  are 
borers,  some  of  them  living  in  sand,  others  bur-     j^spenrilL 
rowing  in  stone,  wood,  or  thick  shells.    A.  Ja- 
vanum  is  popularly  called  the  watering-pot,  and  the  same  re- 
semblance has  suggested  the  name  A.,  (from  the  Lat.  aspergo^ 
**  to  sprinkle.") 

As^pem,  or  Gross  As'pem,  a  village  of  Austria ;  pop. 
about  700.  This  village  and  the  neighboring  one  of  Essling 
are  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  a  battle  (1809)  between  the 
French  and  Austrians. 

As'phalt,  or  Asplial'tlim,  is  the  name  given  to  a 
bituminous  substance  of  a  solid  consistence,  often  called 
mineral  pitch.  It  probably  owes  its  origin  to  vegetable  mat- 
ter which  has  been  subjected  to  a  slow  process  of  decompo- 
sition or  decay,  resulting  in  the  production  of  a  bituminous 
coal,  from  which,  by  volcanic  agency,  the  A.  has  been  distilled 
and  diffused  over  the  neighboring  district.  The  largest  nat- 
ural deposit  of  A.  is  in  the  island  of  Trinidad,  where  the  plain 
known  as  the  Pitch  Lake  is  found.  This  A.  is  used  for  ships* 
bottoms,  and  is  reputed  to  kill  the  teredo,  or  borer,  so  de- 
structive to  the  wood  of  ships  in  tropical  regions.  A.  is  also 
found  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  in  large  quantity,  and  is 
called  Hajar  Monsa,  or  Moses'  Stone  by  the  Arabs.  It  like- 
wise occurs  in  S.  Am.,  Mexico,  Cuba,  various  pails  of  the 
European  continent,  California,  etc.  In  connection  with  sand, 
cement,  gravel,  etc.,  A.  is  used  for  foot-pavements,  and  also 
for  floors  of  cellars.  From  1879  to  1889  there  were  laid 
3,500,000  sq.  yds  of  A.  surface  in  the  U  S.  The  produc- 
tion of  A.  in  the  U.  S.  for  1895  was  68,163  short  tons. 

Asphalt'ic  Coal,  ancient  asphalts  found  in  crevices  of 
rocks,  and  from  their  dryness  and  compactness  closely  resem- 
bling coal,  with  which  tliey  have  been  classed. 

il^^phodel,  (Attpkodelujty)  a  genus  of  plants  which  has  by 
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many  botanists  been  made  the  type  of  a  natural  order  Aspho- 
ddecB^  now,  however,  generally  regarded  as  forming  part  of 
the  order  Liliacece,  The  AtqJwddea  are  either  fibrous-rooted 
or  bulbous- rooted.  Among  the  latter  are  onions,  hyacinths, 
squills,  star  of  Bethlehem,  etc. ;  among  the  former,  asparagus, 
A.,  etc.    The  roots  of  the  A.  are  fleshy  and  thick. 

ABphjrz'ia,  (Gr.  aa^ia^  "without  pulse,")  means  literally 
a  cessation  of  the  pulsation  from  any  cause,  but  is  usually 
applied  to  the  condition  resulting  from  the  blood  in  the  body 
no  longer  being  brought  into  the  proper  relations  to  the  at- 
mospheric air  by  respiration,  so  as  to  allow  a  sufficiently  free 
exchange  of  carbonic  acid  for  oxygen.  Several  varieties  of 
A.  have  been  designated.  (1)  A.  of  the  new-bom.  (2)  A.  by 
inhalation  of  gases.  (3)  A.  from  mechanical  causes,  as  stran- 
gulation, hanging,  or  suffocation.  (4)  A.  by  submersion,  as 
drowning.  (0)  A.  from  torpor  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  (6) 
Cutaneous  A.,  as  when  a  rabbit  is  shaved  and  then  varnished. 
Aquatic  animals  may  be  asphyxiated  either  by  depriving  the 
water  they  inhabit  of  oxygen  or  impregnating  it  with  gases. 
As  the  condition  of  A.  advances,  in  drowning  or  otherwise, 
the  small  vessels  of  the  lungs  become  gorged  with  blood, 
which  the  heart  has  no  longer  power  to  force  freely  through 
them ;  the  right  side  of  the  heart  and  pulmonary  artery  be- 
come filled  with  blood,  while  but  little  returns  to  the  arterial 
or  left  side  of  the  heart.  Resuscitation  from  pure  A.  is  pos- 
sible so  long  as  the  heart  continues  to  beat  Chief  reliance  is 
to  be  placed  on  the  methods  of  artificial  respiration,  which, 
after  all,  are  the  most  simple  and  the  most  effectual,  and  pos- 
sessed of  the  pre-eminent  advantage  of  being  always  avail- 
able.    See  Drowning. 

Asphyz^iants,  chemical  substances  inclosed  in  shells  or 
other  projectiles,  and  which  act  by  producing  a  suffocating 
and  poisonous  effect.  The  French  secretly  made  experiments 
with  asphyxiating  shot  at  Brest  1851.  The  principle  of  these 
missiles  seems  to  have  been  to  carry  into  an  enemy's  ship  the 
means  of  generating  deadly  gases  which  would  suffocate  the 
crews  between  decks.  Scientific  artillerists  dread  and  dis- 
countenance these  novelties ;  they  have  learned  to  regard  war 
almost  as  a  mathematical  science,  or,  at  any  rate,  as  an  elab- 
orate application  of  such  science ;  and  they  see  nothing  but 
savage  cruelty  in  the  "  diabolical  chemistry"  of  A. 

Aspidich^thys,  fossil  fishes  of  the  Devonian  rocks, 
larger  than  the  Pterichthys,  to  which  they  are  allied. 

As^pinwall,  a  town  of  the  U.  S.  of  Colombia,  orig- 
inally, however,  a  colony  of  the  U.  S.,  situated  at  the  At- 
lantic extremity  of  the  Panama  RR.  From  its  commanding 
position  as  a  place  of  transit  A.  is  one  of  the  busiest  and 
most  prosperous  towns  in  the  Xew  World.  Il» monopolizes 
the  benefits  of  the  traffic  in  both  directions,  almost  to  the  ex- 
closion  of  Panama.  On  April  I,  1885,  it  was  burned  by  a 
band  of  rebellious  Colombians.     Pop.  2,500. 

Afl^pinwall,  (William,  M.D.,)  surgeon  in  the  Revolution- 
ary army ;  was  one  of  the  first  to  advocate  and  practice  vac- 
cination; b.  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  1743;  d.  1823. 

AB'pinwall,  (William  L.,)  b.  in  New  York  in  1807,  and 
became  clerk  with  G.  G.  &  S.  S.  Rowland.  In  1837  formed 
the  firm  of  Rowland  &  Aspinwall,  retiring  from  the  same  in 
1848.  Re  was  a  man  of  most  active  business  habits,  and 
was  the  principal  promoter  of  the  Panama  R.R.,  the  £. 
terminus  of  which  is  named  after  him ;  d.  1875. 

As'pirate  denotes  in  pronunciation  a  rough  breathing 
eimilar  to  the  sound  of  the  letter  h, 

As'pirator,  (Fr.,)  an  explorative  instrument,  invented 
and  introduced  by  Dieulafoy  in  1869,  for  the  evacuation  of 
the  fluid  contents  of  tumors,  serous  and  synovial  effusions, 
collections  of  blood,  pus,  etc.  It  is  also  used  for  diagnostic 
purposes.  The  A.  consists  of  a  glass  syringe,  having  at  its 
lower  end  two  openings  provided  with  stop-cocks.  When  the 
cocks  are  closed  and  the  pi.ston  is  raised  a  vacuum  is  pro- 
duced, which  can  be  maintained  by  fixing  the  piston  in  the 
withdrawn  position.  An  India-rubber  tube,  having  a  coil  of 
wire  inside  to  prevent  collapse,  is  fitted  to  each  opening.  At 
the  end  of  one  tube  is  fitted  a  very  fine  hollow  needle.  After 
producing  a  vacuum  the  needle  is  introduced  into  the  part  to 
be  operated  on.  As  soon  as  the  opening  of  the  needle  is  be- 
neath the  skin  the  stop-cock  leading  to  it  must  be  opened. 
The  vacuum  will  then  extend  to  the  point  of  the  needle,  and 
consequently,  if  it  encounters  fluid,  this  will  jet  up  into  the 
glass  syringe,  when  its  nature  may  be  ascertained.  It  is  im- 
possible to  pass  the  needle  through  a  collection  of  fluid  with- 
out discovering  it. 

As'pis,  a  Carthaginian  city  on  the  Mediterranean,  founded 
810  B.C.  The  place  where  Regulus  landed,  and  an  episco- 
pal see,  411-646  A.D. 


Asple^ninm,  a  genus  of  ferns,  of  the  order  or  sub-order 
Poltffxxiium.  The  species  are  numerous  and  widely  diffused 
both  in  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres.  They  have 
now  fallen  completely  into  disuse,  but  were  at  one  time  very 
much  employed,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  a  syrup  like  CapiUaire^ 
and  were  administered  not  only  in  cases  of  cough,  asthma, 
diseases  of  the  lungs,  and  cutaneous  diseases,  but  even  in 
stone  and  gravel. 

Aspromon^te,  a  mountain  at  the  S.-W.  extremity  of  Italy, 
6,360  ft.  h.  Garibaldi  and  his  army  were  taken  on  this 
mountain  in  1862. 

Ass,  a  well-known  quadruped,  usually  referred  by  natural 
ists  to  the  same  genus  with 
the  horse,  but  the  distinction 
between  them  is  founded  on 
the  short  hair  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  tail  and  the  tuft 
at  the  end  of  it,  the  darker 
stripes  with  which  the  color 
is  marked,  and  the  absence 
of  the  bard  homy  warts 
which  are  found  on  the 
hinder-legs  of  the  horse,  al- 
though the  fore-legs  of  the  A. 
exhibit  warts  in  a  similar 
position.  The  long  ears  of 
the  A.  are  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  species,  but  they 
are  longer  in  domestication  than  in  a  wild  state.  The  wild 
A.  has  a  short  mane  of  dark  woolly  hair,  and  a  stripe  of  dark 
bushy  hair  runs  along  the  ridge  of  the  back  from  the  mane 
to  the  tail.  It  has  longer  legs  and  carries  its  head  higher 
than  the  domestic  A.  Its  troops  have  always  a  leader.  It  is 
a  principal  object  of  the  chase  in  Persia,  where  its  flesh  ia 
prized  as  venison  is  in  Europe,  and  it  is  accounted  the  noblest 
game.  The  A.  is  much  used  for  riding  in  the  East.  From 
Judg.  V,  10  we  learn  that,  at  a  very  early  period,  the  great 
were  accustomed  to  ride  upon  white  As.,  and  a  preference  ia 
given  to  white  As.  in  the  East  to  this  day.  There  ara  two 
hybrids  between  the  A.  and  the  horse :  the  mule,  bred  be- 
tween the  male  A.  and  the  mare ;  and  the  hinny,  the  off- 
spring of  the  horse  and  the  female  A.  The  milk  of  the  A. 
contains  more  sugar  of  milk  and  less  caseine  than  that  of 
the  cow,  and  is  therefore  recommended  as  a  nutritious  diet  in 
cases  of  weak  digestion.  Its  usefulness  in  cases  of  consump- 
tion has  long  been  known. 

As^sai,  a  beverage  very  much  used  on  the  Amazon,  and 
which  is  prepared  from  the  fruit  of  certain  species  of  palm. 
The  A.  palms  are  remarkably  slender  trees,  rising  to  a  h.  of 
60  or  80  ft.,  with  a  smooth  stem  only  about  4  in.  in  diam- 
eter. 

A88al^  an  important  salt  lake  in  the  £.  of  Africa,  26  m. 
S.-W.  of  Tajurrah,  the  chief  sea-port  of  Adel.  Its  1.  is  8  m. ; 
its  w.  4.  It  lies  in  a  land  remarkable  for  its  wild  and  sterile 
character.  Salt  incnists  its  shores  like  ice,  sometimes  to  the 
depth  of  half  a  ft. 

A88am^  a  prov.  at  the  N.-E.  extremity  of  British  India ; 
pop.  6,476,833.  A.  abounds  in  wood  and  is  very  fertile. 
Among  its  indigenous  productions  is  the  tea-plant.  The  other 
products  are  rice,  mustard,  gold,  ivory,  amber,  musk,  silver, 
iron,  lead,  petroleum,  and  coal.  One  of  the  most  striking 
features  of  A.  is  the  abundance  of  tigers,  rhinoceroses,  leop- 
ards, buffaloes,  and  elephants.  Of  the  elephants  not  less 
than  500  are  annually  caught. 

Assas^fiins,  a  military  order,  a  branch  of  the  secret 
Moslem  sects  of  the  Ismaelites,  who  taught  that  all  positive 
religions  were  equally  right  and  all  actions  morally  indiffei-ent. 
Their  founder,  Rassan-ben-Sabbah-el-Romairi,  of  Persian  de- 
scent, had,  about  the  11th  c,  studied  at  Nishpur,  under  the 
celebrated  Mowasek,  but  on  betaking  himself  to  the  central 
lodge  of  the  Ismaelites,  at  Cairo,  he  quarreled  with  the  heads 
of  the  sect  and  was  doomed  to  banishment.  Re  succeeded, 
however,  in  making  his  escape  from  the  ship  and  reaching  the 
Syrian  coast,  after  which  he  returned  to  Persia,  eveiT-wlieie 
collecting  adherents  with  the  view  of  founding  a  secret  order 
of  his  own,  a  species  of  organized  society  which  should  be  a 
terror  to  his  most  powerful  neighbors.  In  this  he  succeeded, 
and  the  prompt  obedience  of  his  followers  to  his  murderous 
commands  has  made  their  name  proverbial. 

AflSanlV,  (Lat.  a</,  "  upon,"  and  mliOy  salturrty  '^o  leap,^*) 
in  Law,  an  attempt  to  do  a  corporeal  hurt  to  another  with  vi- 
olence and  force,  with  or  without  a  weapon.  In  military  lan- 
guage, a  vigorous  and  sudden  attack  of  a  fortified  post  or 
camp,  or  effort  to  carry  by  open  force  a  breach  which  has 
been  made  in  a  fortress. 
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A88ay^  or  Assay^inc^,  is  the  process  employed  in  de- 
terniiniiig  the  proportion  of  pure  metal  in  a  metallic  ore  or 
in  an  alloy.  In  the  A.  of  compounds  containing  silver  the 
apparatus  employed  is  a  cupel^  a  small  basin-shaped  vessel 
made  of  bone-ash,  and  a  muffle^  composed  of  fire-clay,  about 
8  in.  in  1.  and  8  to  4  in.  in  diameter,  shaped  like  a  miniature 
railway  tunnel,  open  at  one  end,  closed  at  the  other  end,  and 
having  numerous  slits  or  air-holes  along  the  side.  The  more 
simple  A.  of  silver  consists  in  the  examination  or  argentifer- 
ous lead  ore.  By  a  preliminary  process  the  sulphur  is  e^p- 
arated,  and,  weighed  fragments  of  the  mixed  lead  and  silver 
being  placed  on  cupels,  the  latter  are  introduced  into  the 
muffle,  which  has  been  previously  heated  in  a  furnace,  where 
it  still  remains.  The  fire  is  then  increased,  and,  air  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  muffle,  the  oxygen  of  the  air  unites  with  the 
lead,  forming  oxide  of  lead,  which  in  part  volatilizes  through 
the  openings  in  the  side  of  the  muffle,  and  in  other  part  sinks 
into  the  porous  bone-earth  of  which  the  cupel  is  made. 
While  the  lead  is  thus  carried  away  the  silver  remains  be- 
hind as  a  molten  metallic  globule,  and  when  the  last  traces 
of  lead-fumes  leave  the  silver  bead  the  latter  suddenly  light- 
ens, and  immediately  thereafter  becomes  brilliant  and  white. 
On  being  slowly  allowed  to  cool  the  globule  of  silver  may  be 
weighed,  aud  the  amount  of  pure  metal  thus  determined. 
The  use  of  the  cupel  during  this  process  has  led  to  the  term 
**  cupellation  "  being  generally  employed  in  place  of  A.  The 
A.  of  gold  ores  is  conducted  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of 
silver. 

As^saye,  a  village  in  the  Nizam's  Dominions,  India,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Juah  and  Kaitna,  which  claims  notice  chiefly 
as  the  scene  of  the  first  great  victory  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, then  Maj.-Gen.  Wellesley,  during  the  Mahratta  War,  won 
on  Sept.  23,  1803. 

Asseerg^hnr^,  a  fort  situated  on  an  isolated  mountain  at 
the  N.-E.  angle  of  the  Presidency  of  Bombay,  which  has  been 
twice  taken  by  the  British— first  in  1803  and  finally  in  1819. 

Assembly,  in  the  conduct  of  an  army,  is  the  second 
beating  of  the  drum  before  a  march,  at  which  the  soldiers 
strike  their  tents  if  encamped,  roll  them  up,  and  stand  to 
arms. 

AS8eml>ly,  Oen^eral,  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  U.  S., 
denotes  the  highest  court  of  the  Presb.  Church,  representing 
both  the  lay  and  the  clerical  elements  in  the  Church,  and  pos- 
sessing supreme  legislative  and  judicial  authority  in  all  mat- 
ters purely  ecclesiastical.  Its  deliberations  are  presided  over 
by  a  moderator,  whose  election  is  the  first  step  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, after  a  sermon  by  his  predecessor.  See  Presby- 
terian Church. 

Assembly,  Na'tionalp  of  France.  The  States-Gen- 
eral, convoked  by  Louis  XVI.  of  France,  and  opened  May  6, 
1789,  consisted  of  the  two  privileged  orders,  clergy  and  nobles, 
aad  of  the  Third  Estate  or  commons.  The  privileged  orders 
refusing  to  join  the  Third  Estate  and  deliberate  in  a  common 
chamber,  the  latter,  of  it3  own  authority,  June.  17,  assumed 
the  title  of  Atsemblee  Rationale,  and  the  right  to  act  in  the 
name  of  France.  The  king  and  court  attempted  to  annul 
this  resolution  in  a  royal  sitting,  June  23,  but  the  deputies  of 
the  Third  Estate,  with  the  liberal  members  of  the  other  two 
orders,  had  bound  themselves  by  oath  not  to  separate  until 
they  had  given  France  a  Constitution,  and  had  declared  every 
attempt  at  violence  on  the  part  of  the  court  treason.  They 
refused  to  quit  the  common  hall,  and  the  court  yielded,  and 
commanded  the  nobles  and  clergy  to  join  the  N.  A.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  N.  A.  proceeded 
with  astounding  rapidity  to  metamorphose  old  France.  The 
abolition  of  all  privileges  on  Aug.  4  was  followed  by  that 
of  hereditary  jurisdiction,  and  of  restraints  on  religion  and 
the  press,  and  by  the  declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man.  In 
Feb.,  1790,  the  monastic  orders  were  suppressed  and  all 
remnants  of  feudalism  swept  away  ;  in  March  iettres  de  cacliet 
and  the  oppressive  salt-tax  were  abolished ;  in  June,  all  orders 
and  titles  of  nobility.  In  July  non-Catholics  had  the  prop- 
erty confiscated  from  their  ancestors  restored,  Jews  were  re- 
lieved from  personal  taxation,  and  game-laws  done  away.  A 
decree  of  Oct.  18  abolished  the  cruel  criminal  penalties  of 
Louis  XIV.  In  Jan.,  1791,  all  corporations  and  guilds  were 
abolished  and  free-trade  introduced.  In  Feb.  political  rights 
were  conceded  to  Quakers;  in  May  the  customs  at  city 
gates  were  abolii^hed  ;  in  June,  the  torture ;  violation  of  the 
secrecy  of  letters  was  also  declared  criminal.  In  Sept.  all 
citizens,  of  whatever  color  or  religion,  received  political  rights. 
The  principles  on  which  the  N.  A.  proceeded  were  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  people,  the  independence  of  the  communes, 
the  limitation  of  the  royal  power  through  a  conditional  veto, 


the  separation  of  the  political  authorities,  and  the  responsi. 
bility  of  ministers.  The  N.  A.  having  laid  the  Revolution  on 
a  foundation  of  3,250  decrees,  and  having  sworn  to  the  new 
Constitution,  and  got  it  accepted  by  the  king,  closed  its  sit- 
tings Sept.  80,  1791.  The  title  has  been  assumed  by  various 
other  bcKiies,  as  the  Assembly  that  met  after  the  Revolution 
of  1848  and  organized  the  Republic. 

Assembly  of  Diyinea,  or  Westminister  Assembly, 
a  celebrated  convocation  appointed  by  the  Long  Parlia. 
ment  for  settling  the  doctrines,  liturgy,  and  government  of 
the  Chureh  of  England.  It  consisted  of  1 20  clergymen  and 
30  laymen — 10  of  whom  were  lords  and  20  commoners — to- 
gether with  4  clerical  and  2  lay  commissioners  from  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  This  notable  Assembly  held  its  first  meeting 
on  July  1,  1643,  and  continued  to  sit  till  Feb.  22,  1649,  dur- 
iug  which  time  it  had  met  1,163  times.  One  of  the  first 
things  it  did  was  to  give  its  sanction  to  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant,  against  which  Dr.  Burges  alone  stood  out  for 
several  days.  The  Presbyterians  formed  a  laiige  majority  in  the 
Assembly,  and  exercised  a  corresponding  innuence  on  its  de- 
cisions. In  doctrine  the  members  were  almost  unanimous,  but 
on  the  subject  of  Chureh  government  opinions  extremely  op- 
posite  were  maintained  with  keenness,  especially  ou  the 
question  touching  the  sphere  and  limits  of  the  civil  power  in 
matters  ecclesiastical.  The  principal  fruits  of  its  deliber- 
ations  were  the  Directory  of  Public  Worahip,  the  Con/etution 
of  Faith,  the  Shorter  Catechism,  and  the  Larffer  Catechism, 
These  several  formularies,  which  contain  a  clear  and  rigid 
embodiment  of  Calvinistic  theology  and  Presb.  Chureh  gov- 
ernment,  constitute  to  this  day  the  authorized  standards  of 
the  Presb.  Churches  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  England. 

As^sen,  a  town  and  port  of  Holland,  and  cap.  of  Drenthe, 
on  the  Drenthe  Canal ;  pop.  7,932. 

As'ser,  (John,)  the  learned  and  congenial  biographer  of 
Alfred  the  Great,  was  a  monk  of  St.  David's.  About  the  yr. 
880  his  reputation  for  learning  and  piety  procured  him  an  invi- 
tation  to  the  court  of  Alfred,  where  he  resided  at  intervals  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  king's  life,  assisting  him  in  his  studies,  and 
enjoying  an  effectionate  confidence  of  which  he  seems  to  have 
been  every  way  worthy.  The  king  promoted  him  to  various 
dignities,  and  finally  made  him  Bishop  of  Sherburn ;  d.  910. 

Assess^ors  are  so  called  because,  according  to  the  Latin 
derivation  and  literal  meaning  of  the  word,  they  sit  side  by  side 
with  others.  A.  are  sometimes  persons  learned  in  the  law 
and  familiar  with  judicial  proceedings,  and  in  the  United 
Kingdom  they  are  appointed  to  assist  and  advise  the  judge 
or  mayor,  and  direct  his  decisions.  In  the  U.  S.  the  duties 
of  A.  consi-st  in  th  appraisement  or  assessment  of  all  taxable 
property,  in  order  that  the  owner  may  pay  a  tax  proportioned 
to  its  value. 

As^sets.  This  term  is  derived  from  the  French  word 
ax*M,  or,  more  exactly,  in  Norman-French  cunetz,  "  enough  " 
or  *' sufficient,"  signifying  the  property  of  a  deceased  pcr^ol 
which  is  sufficient  in  the  hands  of  his  executor  and  heir  for 
the  payment  of  his  debts  and  legacies.  In  strictness  the  term 
is  not  applicable  to  the  property  of  a  person  who  dies  intes- 
tate, and  without  any  debts  to  be  paid.  In  general  accepta- 
tion, however,  it  is  understood  to  mean  the  property  left  for 
distribution  by  a  deceased  person,  whether  testate  or  intes- 
tate ;  and  in  commerce,  and  also  in  bankruptcy  and  insol- 
vency, the  term  is  used  to  designate  the  stock  in  trade  and  en- 
tire property  of  all  sorts  belonging  to  a  merchant  or  to  a 
trading  association.  A.  are  either  personal  or  real,  the  former 
comprehending  such  goods,  chattels,  and  debts  as  devolve 
on  the  executor,  and  the  latter  including  all  real  estate, 
whether  devised  or  descending  to  the  heir  at  law. 

Assh'nr,  or  Ashlar,  the  populous  and  wealthy  ancient 
cap.  of  Assyria,  on  the  Tigris,  60  m.  S.  of  Nineveh,  whose 
site  is  now  marked  by  extensive  ruins.  Also  the  name  of 
a  son  of  Shem. 

Assien^to,  (i.  e.,  **  treaty,")  a  word  specially  applied  to  a 
compact  between  Spain  and  some  foreign  nation,  according 
to  which  the  Spanish  government  conferred  upon  the  latter, 
under  certain  conditions,  the  monopoly  of  the  supply  of  Ne- 
groes for  its  Amer.  colonies.  It  was  Charles  I.  of  Spain  who 
first  concluded  an  A.  with  the  Flemings. 

Assi£^^  is  the  legal  name  given  to  a  party  in  whose  favor 
an  assi^ment  or  assignation  is  made. 

Assi^nats.  After  appropriating  to  national  purposes  the 
property  of  the  Church,  the  French  National  Assembly, 
(q.  V.,)  instead  of  bringing  it  into  the  market,  issued  bonds  on 
the  security  of  it,  which  were  called  A.,  as  representing  land 
assigned  to  the  holder.  This  paper-money  consisted  chiefly 
of  notes  for  100  francs  each,  though  many  of  them  were  for 
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Bums  as  low  as  10  or  6  francs,  and  even  lower,  and  the  first 
issue  amounted  to  400,000,0<n)  francs.  The  tirst  A.,  which 
were  iiwued  in  tlie  spring  of  the  yr.  1790,  bore  interest,  but 
subsequent  issues  did  not.  The  facility  of  this  plan  of  pro- 
viding government  income  led  to  its  being  repeatedly  had 
recourse  to,  as  the  property  of  wealthy  emigrants — persons 
who  abandoned  their  country  in  alarm — fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  rulers,  and  was  confiscated,  till  the  amount  rose  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  40,578,000,000  francs.  Their  value  soon 
began  to  decline,  and  in  1796  they  were  redeemed  at  ^  of 
their  face  value  by  "mandats,"  which  also  fell,  and  the 
injurious  papercredit  system  came  to  an  end. 

Aflsign^ment,  in  Law,  is  (l)  the  name  given  to  a  convey- 
ance by  which  the  party  making  the  A.  transfers  or  grants, 
for  a  sufficient  consideration,  a  right  in  expectancy,  in  re- 
version, or  other  right  not  in  possession,  such  as  a  bond,  a 
debt,  or  other  prospective  right.  Mortgages  may  be  assigned ; 
indeed,  the  right  to  make  such  transfer  is  one  of  the  proper- 
ties  of  a  mortgage  security.  It  also  signifies  the  deed  or  in- 
strument by  which  the  transfer  is  effected.  (2)  In  the  U.  S. 
an  A.  signifies  the  transfer  to  a  specified  party  of  all  one's 
effects,  real  and  personal,  for  the  benefit  .of  one's  creditors, 
that  all  may  be  protected  and  receive  an  equitable  share  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  estate. 

.^ussij^^ment  of  Er^ror  is  the  technical  statement  of 
certain  grounds  on  which  the  judgment  of  a  court  of  law  is 
sought  to  be  reviewed  by  a  higher  tribunal. 

Assinlboine,  a  river  of  British  N.  Am.,  rising  in  lat. 
51**  40'  N.  and  long.  106"  E. ;  it  joins  the  Red  River  at  Win- 
nipeg. Its  course  measures  about  400  m.  The  river  gives 
name  to  a  tribe  of  Indians,  partly  in  Canada  and  partly  in 
the  U.S. 

Assi'si,  (Amnum^)  a  town  of  central  Italy ;  pop.  6,000. 
It  is  the  birthplace  of  St  Francis,  who  here  founded  the 
Convento  Sacro,  the  first  monastery  of  the  mendicant  order 
that  bears  his  name — a  large  and  bisautiful  strMcture,  and  one 
of  the  earliest  specimens  of  the  Grothic  style  of  architecture 
in  Italy.     Here  are  many  noble  Roman  ruins. 

Assistance,  Writ  of,  an  act  of  the  chancery  court  of 
England,  putting  the  party  in  whose  favor  a  decision  has 
been  rendered  in  possession  of  that  to  which  he  is  thereby 
entitle'i. 

Assize',  (lit.  a  "  session ''  or  "  sitting,'')  is  the  name  of  an 
ancient  tribunal  in  Scotland,  the  old  technical  expi-ession  for 
a  jury.  In  England  this  word  may  also  signify  a  jury,  and  it 
was  sometimes  used  to  denote  an  ordinance,  decree,  or  law ; 
but  in  modern  practice  it  is  exclusively  applied  to  the  sessions 
or  sittings  of  the  judges  of  the  superior  law  courts,  held  pe- 
riodically in  each  county  for  the  purpose  of  administering  civil 
and  criminal  justice. 

Asso'ciated  Press.  Originally  an  orgnnizatiou  formed  by 
the  principal  N.  Y.  city  daily  newspapers,  known  as  the  *"  \.  Y. 
Associated  Press,"  by  which  the  cost  of  obtaining  current 
news  was  lessened  and  divided  among  the  members.  It  alrio 
supplied  news  to  newspapers  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It 
was  succeeded  in  1893  by  "  The  United  Press."  The  "West- 
ern Associated  Press,"  with  headquarters  in  Chicago,  111 , 
then  took  the  name  A.  P.,  and  the  two  were  rivals  until  1897, 
when  the  United  Press  was  absorbed  by  the  A.  P.,  and  the  lat- 
ter became  the  chief  news-gathering  organization  in  the  U.  S. 

Associa'tion  of  Ide'as.  This  is  a  phrase  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  as  expressing 
the  most  pervading  fact  at  the  foundation  of  our  intelligence. 
It  is  familiarly  illustrated  by  such  occurrences  as  the  follow- 
ing :  When  we  see  the  sky  becoming  overcast  we  think  of 
rain  as  about  to  follow,  the  notion  of  rain  not  having  pre- 
viously been  present  to  our  mind.  When  we  hear  the  church- 
bells  we  are  apt  to  think  of  the  crowds  in  the  street,  or  of 
some  of  the  other  circumstances  of  public  worship.  Actions, 
sensations,  states  of  feeling,  and  ideas,  occurring  togetlier,  or 
in  close  succession,  tend  to  grow  together,  or  cohere  in  such  a 
way  that  when  any  one  of  them  is  afterward  presented  to  the 
mind  the  others  are  apt  to  rise.  Present  actions,  sensations, 
thoughts,  and  emotions  tend  to  revive  their  like  among  pre- 
vious impressions. 

Associations  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
See  Advancement  of  Science,  Associations  for  the. 

Assonan',  the  anc.  S^^ene^  a  town  of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the 
E.  bank  of  the  Nile,  near  the  borders  of  Nubia,  li(»  m.  S.  of 
Thebes.  There  are  few  remains  existing  of  the  ancient  city. 
In  the  neighborhood  are  several  granite  quarries,  some  of 
them  remarkable  for  remains  of  ancient  materials  that  had 
been  cut  from  the  rock  and  partly  hewn,  and  for  antique  in- 
scriptions and  tablets  announcing  the  removal  of  blocks  and 


the  reign  of  the  Egyptian  monarch  by  whose  ordera  they  had 
been  quarried.  According  to  a  tradition,  which  is  not  wholly 
reliable,  the  poet  Juvenal  died  here  in  exile  about  theyr.  126 
A.D.     Pop.  4,000. 

Assnmp'sit,  an  action  at  law  to  obtain  damages  for  the 
violation  of  an  agreement  not  under  seal,  divided  into  common 
and  special — i.  e.,  an  implied  promise  or  special  promise. 

Assnmp'tion,  a  city  of  S.  Am.,  the  cap.  of  Paraguay, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Paraguay  River,  650  m.  N.  of  Buenos 
Ayres.    See  Asuncio.s. 

Assnmp'tion,  a  post-village  and  manufacturing  twp.  of 
Christian  Co.,  III. ;  pop.  (including  village)  2,095. 

Assnmp^tion,  a  village  and  nver  of  Lower  Canada.  The 
river  flows  into  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Assomp^tion  of  Mouses,  a  book  supposed  to  be  alluded 
to  by  Saint  Jude,  containing  an  apocryphal  account  of  the 
death  of  Moses  and  the  ascent  of  his  soul  to  heaven. 

Assnmp^tion  of  the  Vir'gin  Ma^ry.  A  festival  of 
the  Greek  and  Romish  Churches.  In  the  7th  c.  the  idea  origi- 
nated that  the  soul  and  body  of  the  Virgin  had  been  carried 
up  to  heaven  by  Christ  and  his  angels.  The  churches  named, 
therefore,  have  ever  since  that  period  kept  the  15th  of  Aug. 
in  memory  of  Mary's  translation  into  glory ;  although  from 
the  4th  c.  until  then  it  had  kept  the  same  day  in  memory  of 
her  death.  Protestant  Christians  unanimously  reject  the  tra^ 
dition  and  the  commemoration  thereof. 

Assurance,  Common,  is  described  by  Blackstone  as  the 
legal  evidence  of  the  translation  of  property,  whereby  eveiy 
man's  estate  is  assured  to  him,  and  all  controveraies,  doubts, 
and  difficulties  are  either  prevented  or  removed. 

Asswan.    See  Assouan. 

As^synt,  a  mountainous  parish  of  Sutherlandshire,  Scot- 
land. In  it  are  several  lakes,  the  largest.  Loch  A.,  being  10 
m.  1.  and  1  w.  There  are  a  dozen  mountains,  3,000  to  8,500 
ft.  h.,  having  frequently  the  form  of  artificial  pillara  and 
cairns.  In  Ardvreck  Castle,  on  a  promontory  on  the  E.  side 
of  Loch  A.,  the  famous  Marquis  of  Montrose  was  confined  in 
1660. 

Assyr^ia,  the  northernmost  of  the  three  great  ancient 
monarchies  that  occupied  the  Mesopotamian  plain.  It  was 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Niphates  Mountains  of  Armenia ; 
on  the  S.  by  Susiana  and  Babylonia ;  on  the  E.  by  Media ; 
and  on  theW.,  according  to  some,  by  the  Tigris,  but  more 
correctly  by  the  water-shed  of  the  Euphrates,  for  many  Assyr- 
ian ruins  are  found  to  the  W.  of  the  Tigris.  It  was  thus 
about  280  m.  1.  from  N.  to  S.,  and  rather  more  than  150  w. 
from  E.  to  W.  This  plain  is  divereified  by  mountiun  chains, 
and  watered  by  the  Tigris  and  its  affluents.  Its  extraordi- 
nary fertility  enabled  it  to  support  a  large  population.  Tlie 
high  degree  of  prosperity  and  civilization  reached  by  its  inhab- 
itants in  very  early  times  is  attested  not  only  by  ancient  writ- 
ere,  but  by  the  extensive  ruins  of  mighty  cities,  by  the  canals 
and  contrivances  for  irrigation,  and  by  the  many  proofs,  fur- 
nished by  recent  excavations,  of  an  acquaintance  with  the 
arts  and  sciences.  The  ruins  of  many  cities  are  grouped  around 
Nineveh ;  while  lower  down  the  Tigris  exhibits  an  almost 
unbroken  line  of  ruins  from  Tekrit  to  Bagdad.  Only  a  small 
portion  have  as  yet  been  explored.  Ancient  authorities  differ 
widely  from  each  other  respecting  the  rise  and  progress,  the  ex- 
tent  and  the  duration,  of  the  Assyrian  Empire.  Ctesias,  a  Greek, 
court-physician  to  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  is  quoted  by  various 
ancient  write  re.  Many  ingenious,  but  futile,  attempts  have 
been  made  to  reconcile  his  history  with  the  Scripture  narrative. 
Berosus,  a  priest  of  Bel  at  Babylon,  who  wrote  about  268 
B.C.,  and  Herodotus  differ  widely  from  Ctesias,  but  are  con- 
firmed in  many  important  particulare  by  the  Bible,  and  by  the 
continually  increasing  evidence  derived  from  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions. In  the  Bible  narrative  we  are  told  that  Nineveh 
was  founded  by  Asshur  from  Babylon,  Gen.  x,  11.  The  lat- 
ter city,  therefore,  must  have  been  the  capital  of  a  more  an- 
cient empire,  as  Berosus  asserts,  and  recent  discoveries  go  far 
to  prove  it.  The  next  notice  we  have  of  A.  does  not  occur 
till  770  B.C.,  when  Pul,  King  of  A.,  invaded  Palestine,  but 
was  bought  off  by  Menahem,  King  of  Israel.  Tiglath-pileser, 
who  succeeded  Pul,  (788  B.C.,)  concjuered  Syria  and  carried 
off  many  of  the  Jews  into  captivity.  Next,  Shalmaneser 
(730  B.C.)  subdued  Israel,  which,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Egyptians,  had  refused  to  pay  tribute.  The  next  is  Sennach- 
erib, (713  B.C.,)  who  attacked  Egypt,  and  threatened  Judah 
under  Hezckiah.  He  wa^  slain  by  his  sons,  and  succeeded 
by  his  son  Esarhaddon,  who  was  also  master  of  Babylon^ 
(2  Chron.  xxxiii,  11,)  which,  under  Xabonassar,  had  been  in- 
dependent of  Nineveh  since  747  B.C.  Very  little  credit  is  to 
be  attached  'o  the  story  of  the  ex{)edition  of  Holof ernes  given 
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in  the  Book  of  Judith.  After  this  the  empire  decayed,  until 
in  the  reign  of  Sardanapalus  II.,  or  Saracus,  a  league  was 
formed  for  its  destruction  between  Nabopolassar,  Gov. 
of  Babylon,  and  Cyaxares,  King  of  Media,  which  was  strength- 
ened by  the  marriage  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  a  son  of  the  former, 
to  Nitocris,  daughter  of  the  latter.  At  length  Ninereh  was 
taken  and  destroyed,  about  606  B.C.,  or,  according  to  Raw- 
linson,  625.  In  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspes  (616  B.C.)  A. 
rebelled  without  success,  in  conjunction  with  Media.  In 
the  time  of  Herodotus  the  capital  had  ceased  to  exist ;  and 
when  Xenophon  passed  it  the  very  name  was  forgotten, 
though  he  testifies  to  the  extent  of  the  deserted  city,  and  as- 
serts the  h.  of  the  ruined  walls  to  be  160  ft.  The  last  notice 
we  have  of  Nineveh  in  the  classics  is  in  Tacitus.  According  to 
the  Greeks  the  Assyrian  Empire  was  founded  by  Ninus  and 
his  consort  Semiramis.  Ctesias  gives  a  list  of  monarchs  from 
Ninus  to  Sardanapalus,  which  is  now  considered  to  be  a 
clumsy  forgery,  and  represents  Nineveh  to  have  perished 
nearly  3  c.  before  the  real  date,  which  was  about  606  B.C. 
Herodotus  assigns  to  the  empire  a  duration  of  620  yrs.,  and 
Beroeus  of  626.    In  order  to  reconcile  these  conflicting  ac- 


purely  historical  document  as  yet  discovered  in  Mesopotamia. 
Tiglathi-nin,  the  last  of  the  Kileh-Shergat  series,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  Asshur-bani-pal,  the  warlike  Sardanapalus 
I.  of  the  Greeks.  He  made  Calah,  the  modem  Nimnid,  his 
capital,  lying  40  m.  further  N.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris. 
His  annals  are  very  complete.  Among  oth6r  conquests,  he 
mentions  that  he  had  taken  tribute  from  Tyre,  Sidon,  and 
other  Phenician  cities.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  N.-W. 
palace  at  Nimnid,  which,  next  to  that  of  Sennacherib  at  Ko- 
yunjik,  is  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  of  all  the  Assyrian 
edifices.  The  greater  portion  of  the  sculptures  now  in  the 
British  Museum  are  from  this  building.  Sardanapalus  I.  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Shalmanubar,  whose  deeds  are  briefly 
recorded  on  the  black  obelisk  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
the  full  account  being  apparently  reserved  for  the  colossal 
bulls,  which  seem  to  have  been  the  usual  dedication  after  a 
victory.  Of  his  campaigns  the  most  interesting  to  us  are 
those  in  which  he  defeated  Benhadad  of  Damascus,  and  hit 
murderer  and  successor,  Hazael.  The  obelisk  also  records 
the  tribute  paid  by  Yahua,  son  of  Khumri,  i.  e.,  Jehu,  son  of 
Omri,  King  of  Israel    Now  Jehu  was  son  of  Jehoshaphat, 


Court  of  Assyrian  Palace,  after  Rawlinson* 


counts  historians  have  supposed  that  Nineveh  was  twice  de- 
stroyed, but  this  supposition  is  now  generally  rejected.  How- 
ever, that  Nineveh  was  actually  destroyed  by  fire  is  proved 
from  the  condition  of  the  slabs  and  statues  found  in  its  ruins, 
which  show  the  action  of  intense  beat.  A.  became  a  Median 
province  605  B.C.,  and  afterward,  in  conjunction  with  Baby- 
lonia, formed  one  of  the  satrapies  of  the  Persian  Empire.  In 
831  B.C.,  at  Gaugamela,  near  Arbela,  in  A.,  Alexander  de- 
feated Darius  Codomannus.  In  312  B.C.,  A.  became  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  Seleucidae,  whose  capital  was  Seleucia,  on 
the  Tigris.  It  was  afterward  subject  to  the  Parthian  kings, 
whose  capital  was  Ctesiphon,  and  was  more  than  once  tempo- 
rarily in  possession  of  the  Romans.  We  shall  mention  a  few 
historical  points  that  have  been  satisfactorily  ascertained  from 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions.  For  these  we  are  indebted  to 
Rawlinson^s  Herodotus.  It  has  not  been  ascertained  when  A. 
first  became  independent  of  Babylon,  The  seat  of  govern- 
ment was  first  at  Asshur,  (now  Kileh-Shergat,)  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tigris,  60  m.  S.  of  the  later  capital,  Nineveh.  At 
this  place  have  been  found  the  bricks  and  fragments  of  vases 
bearing  the  names  of  the  earliest  known  Assyrian  kings,  for 
Ninus  and  Semiramis  are  to  be  considered  as  mere  inventions 
of  Greek  writers.  The  earliest  known  king  is  Bel-lush,  one 
of  a  series  of  4.  These  reigns  probably  occupy  from  1273  to 
1 200  B.C.  Of  the  next  series  of  6,  the  names  of  5  are  re- 
corded on  the  famous  Kileh-Shergat  cylinder,  the  earliest 


and  had  done  his  utmost  to  extirpate  the  family  of  Omri ; 
but  probably  Jehu,  like  other  usurpers,  was  anxious  to  iden- 
tify himself  with  the  family  which  he  had  dispossessed,  and 
of  course  the  Assyrians  accepted  the  title  he  gave  himself. 
Iva-lush,  probably  the  Pul  of  the  Scriptures,  is  recorded  on  a 
pavement-slab  from  Nimrud  to  have  received  tribute  from 
Samaria,  Tyre,  Damascus,  Idumsa,  and  Palestine,  which  as- 
sertion agrees  with  the  account  given  in  2  Kings  xv  of  the 
1,000  talents  paid  by  Menahem.  With  this  king  ends  the 
first  dynasty,  in  which  we  have  18  monarchs,  from  Bel-lush 
to  Iva-lush,  1273-747  B.C.  The  later  Assyrian  Empire  begins 
with  Tiglath-pileser  II.,  (747  B.C.,)  and  ends  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  Nineveh,  625  B.C.  It  is  plain  from  Scripture  that  the 
empire  was  in  a  flourishing  condition  during  the  roigns  of  those 
kings  who  came  in  contact  with  the  Hebrews,  and  this  ac- 
count exactly  accords  with  the  monuments.  The  annals  of 
this  prince  exist  only  in  a  very  fragmentary  state.  The  name 
of  his  successor,  Shalmaneser,  has  not  yet  been  found  on  the 
monuments.  The  capture  of  Samaria  is  usually  ascribed  to 
this  prince,  but  his  successor,  Sargon,  expi-essly  asserts  that 
Samaria  was  taken  by  himself  in  his  1st  yr.  Sargon^s  pal- 
ace at  Khorsabad,  near  Nineveh,  furnished  the  valuable  series 
of  monuments  now  in  the  Louvre.  Sargon  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Sennacherib,  and  employed  the  forced  labor  of 
360,000  men  to  repair  the  great  palace  at  Nineveh.  Later  in  his 
reign  he  built  a  new  and  more  magnificent  edifice,  which  he 
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decorated  with  sculptures  representing  his  various  exploits. 
This  is  the  palace  excavated  by  Layard.  The  excavated  por- 
tion covers  above  8  acres.  The  annals  of  Sennacherib  extend 
only  to  his  8th  yr.  as  king.  He  relates  at  length  his  success- 
ful'attack  upon  Babylon,  his  invasion  of  Judea,  the  submis- 
sion of  Hezekiah,  and  his  deportation  of  200,000  Jews.  This 
expedition  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  second  invasion, 
in  which  he  failed  ignominiously,  and  which  is  not  recorded  on 
his  monuments.  His  assassination  very  shortly  after  his  re- 
turn to  Nineveh,  after  his  second  expedition,  readily  accounts 
for  this  silence.  Esarhaddon,  his  son  and  successor,  held  his 
court  sometimes  at  Nineveh,  sometimes  at  Babylon.  Bricks 
bearing  his  name  have  been  discovered  at  Hillah,  and  a  tablet 
at  Babylon  dated  in  his  reign.  This  explains  how  Manasseh 
was  brought  to  him  at  Babylon,  when  he  was  led  captive  from 
Jerusalem,  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  His  edifices  are  not  inferior  to 
those  of  his  predecessors.  He  employed  Greek  and  Phenician 
artists,  and  to  them  probably  we  owe  the  beautiful  bass-reliefs 
that  adorn  the  edifices  of  his  erection.  The  decline  of  the  em- 
pire probably  commenced  with  Asshur-bani-pal  II.  The  arts  of 
peace  flourished,  while  the  military  vigor  of  the  nation  de- 
clined. The  sculptures  of  this  reign  are  decidedly  superior 
to  the  earlier  in  spirit,  delicacy,  and  freedom  from  convention- 
ality. The  slabs  show  that  hunting,  not  war,  was  this  king^s 
favorite  pursuit.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Asshur-emit- 
ili,  the  last  king  of  whom  any  records  have  been  discovered. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  Nineveh  was  destroyed  under  him  or 
under  a  successor,  the  Saracus  of  Bei-osus,  the  effeminate 
Sardanapalus  of  the  Greeks.  The  character  usually  given  of 
this  last  king,  as  a  debauchee  throwing  off  his  indolent  habits, 
and,  after  performing  prodigies  of  valor,  perishing  by  a  glo- 
rious death  rather  than  to  surrender,  is  derived  solely  from 
Ctesias.  AH  we  distinctly  know  is  that,  finding  himself  be- 
trayed to  the  Median  king  by  Nabopolassar,  Gov.  of 
Babylon,  he  set  fire  to  his  palace  and  perished  in  the  flames. 
The  late  Mr.  George  Smith,  of  the  British  Museum,  returned 
in  1874  from  Chaldea,  and  gave  an  account  of  his  valuable 
researches  in  a  work  entitled  AMi/rian  DUcoverie^^  (1875,) 
among  them  the  Assyrian  story  of  the  deluge,  like  and  unlike 
the  Scripture  narrative.  Believing  that  many  more  legends  and 
histories  lay  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  cities  of  Chaldea, 
he  was  on  his  way  to  prosecute  his  third  exploration,  when 
he  succumbed  to  the  hardships  and  privations  of  the  task, 
and  d.  at  Aleppo  in  Aug.,  1876.  (See  Smith,  George.)  The 
government  was  despotic,  as  suited  the  character  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  empire  was  a  mere  congeries  of  kingdoms  bound 
to  the  supreme  authority  only  by  certain  obligations  of  pay- 
ing tribute,  giving  presents,  and  showing  due  respect  In 
consequence  of  this  imperfect  organization  the  empire  was  ex- 
posed to  frequent  revolts,  and  was  continually  liable  to  fall  to 
pieces,  and  was  ill-fitted  to  resist  an  attack  from  without 
That  A.  did  actually  last  for  5  c.  was  owing  to  a  long  succes- 
sion of  warlike  princes,  and  to  the  energy  of  the  population. 
The  religion  of  the  Assyrians  was  nearly  identical  with  that 
of  the  Babylonians.  It  was  a  gross  polytheism,  their  gods  be- 
ing thousands  in  number,  and  each  village  having  its  own  par- 
ticular deity.  The  Assyrians  have  been  assigned  by  some  eth- 
nologists to  the  Aryan  race,  but  it  is  now  generally  acknowl- 
edged. that  they  were  a  branch  cf  the  Semitic  family  of  nations, 
and  therefore  were  members  of  the  same  grand  division  of  the 
human  race  as  the  Syrians,  the  Pbenicians,  with  their  colonies, 
the  Jews,  and  the  modem  Arabians.  The  traditions  of  A.  in- 
dicate a  very  early  connection  between  Ethiopia,  Arabia,  and 
the  cities  on  the  Euphrates.  The  Chaldeans,  colonies  of  whom 
were  planted  in  Armenia  by  the  Assyrian  kings,  are  supposed 
by  some  to  have  been  a  foreign  tribe.  The  Akkad  or  Chaldean 
alphabet  continued  to  be  the  scientific  language,  in  which  all 
the  tablets  relating  to  mythology,  astronomy,  or  science,  as 
well  as  most  historical  and  official  records,  were  written.  The 
cuneiform  characters  were  elaborated  from  the  forms  of  nat- 
ural objects,  and  gradually  became  phonetic  from  being  sym- 
bolic, and  for  convenience  of  engraving  assumed  the  form  of 
arrow-heads,  instead  of  the  rounded  and  flowing  forms  which 
are  introduced  by  the  use  of  plastic  materials.  After  the 
Aryan  race  had  spread  more  extensively  in  western  Asia,  the 
Persian  monarchs,  when  they  wished  to  make  any  communica- 
tion to  their  subjects  generally  intelligible,  found  it  necessary 
to  publish  it  in  three  languages  l>elonging  to  the  principal  di- 
visions of  human  speech ;  hence  the  trilingual  inscriptions  of 
Behistun,  etc.,  which  consist  of  an  Indo-European,  a  Tartar, 
and  a  Semitic  column.  The  excavations  carried  on  by  M. 
Botta,  French  consul  at  Mosul,  and  by  Layard  near  Mosul, 
Khorsabad,  and  Koyunjik,  have  led  to  very  interesting  dis- 
coveries.    The  palaces  and  buildings  that  have  been  laid  open 


are  full  of  sculptures,  all  covered  with  inscriptions,  in  deci« 
phering  which  considerable  progress  has  been  made,  and  more 
may  be  expected.  Among  the  most  remarkable  monuments 
now  in  the  British  Museum  are  two  winged,  human-headed 
lions,  12  ft.  h.  and  as  many  1. ;  winged  human-headed  bulls 
of  similar  dimensions  with  the  lions ;  winged  sphinxes ;  and 


Assyrian  Winged  lion. 

the  famous  obelisk  of  black  marble,  sculptured  on  the  four 
sides.  On  this  last  are  represented  a  victory,  a  prisoner  pros- 
trate at  the  feet  of  the  king,  and  foreign  people  offering  trib- 
ute, and  leading  such  animals  as  the  Bactrian  camel,  elephant, 
lion,  and  rhinoceros — animals  found  only  in  lands  far  E.  of 
the  Tigris.  The  bass-reliefs  are  very  numerous,  exhibiting 
especially  war  and  hunting.  From  them  we  gain  but  little 
information  respecting  the  private  life  of  the  Assyrians.  The 
jars,  bronzes,  glass  bottles,  carved  ornaments  in  ivory  and 
mother-of-pearl,  engraved  gems,  bells,  ear-rings,  arms,  uten- 
sils, are  of  excellent  workmanship.  The  ornaments  especially 
are  in  good  taste,  and  evince  no  inconsiderable  skill  in  the 
working  of  metals.  Transparent  glass  was  not  unknown^ 
nor  the  use  of  the  lens  as  a  magnifying  agent 

Ast,  (Georg  Anton  Friedrich,)  a  Ger.  philologist  and 
critic ;  b.  at  Gotha  1776,  d.  1841. 

Astar^te,  (styled  AifUaroth  in  the  0.  T.,)  the  name  of  the- 
chief  female  deity  of  the  Phenicians,  Carthaginians,  and  Syr- 
ians, (Syria  Dea,)  also  worshiped  by  the  Jews  in  times  when 
idolatry  prevailed.  A.  was  the  original  from  which  the  Greeks- 
borrowed  their  Aphrodite.  As  Baal  was  god  of  the  sun,  A. 
was  goddess  of  the  moon.  Her  chief  temples  were  in  Tyre- 
and  Sidon.  According  to  ancient  accounts  her  worship  was 
of  a  licentious  character.  The  oldest  known  image  of  her — 
that  in  Paphos — represented  her  simply  under  the  form  of  a 
white  conical  stone.    In  Canaan  and  Phenicia  she  was  subse- 


quently typified  under  the  form  of  a  cow's  or  bull's  head ;  still 
later,  her  emblem  became  a  star  or  the  crescent  moon ;  and 
finally  she  was  conceived  of  as  the  queen  of  heaven,  sitting  od 
a  lion,  her  head  surrounded  with  rays,  in  the  one  hand  a  thun- 
dierbolt,  in  the  other  a  scepter.  The  cuts  represent  Phenician 
coins,  nearly  all  of  which  bore  the  figure  of  A.,  or  her  emblems. 
Astax^te,  a  genus  of  mollusca,  with  bivalve  shells,  the  type 
of  a  family  A8tarti<Ue^  very  closely  allied  to  the  V'^enerida  oi 
Venus  family.  Only  a  few  species  seem  now  to  exist,  and 
these  are  limited  to  the  North  Atlantic  and  Arctic  Oceanp- 
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whereas  the  fossil  species  are  extremely  numerous,  and  dis- 
tributed over  the  whole  world. 

AstaVic,  a  term  applied  to  the  condition  of  the  magnetic 
needle  when  withdrawn  from  the  action  of  the  earth's  mag- 
netism, and  has  no  longer  the  ntatical  position  in  which  it  is 
in  eqftilibrio  with  the  influence  of  tills  force. 

Afl^n,  TOn,  (Frikdrich  Emil,)  a  Ger.  astronomer,  b.  at 
Koln  1842.  From  1866,  when  he  was  graduated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Bonn,  and  where  he  had  the  advantage  of  8tud3ring  un- 
der the  great  Argelander,  until  1870,  he  was  best  known  as 
an  assistant  at  the  observatories  of  Bonn  and  Berlin,  as  com- 
puter on  the  Berlifier  Jahrbwh^  and  as  a  private  investigator 
in  astronomical  6elds^  into  all  of  whose  work  a  remarkable 
degree  of  thoroughness  and  laborious  research  was  thrown. 
His  investigations  related  mostly  to  comets.  In  1870  he 
went  to  the  imperial  Russian  observatory  at  Pulkowa,  and 
from  then  until  his  death  in  1878  he  turned  out  a  prodigious 
amo;mt  of  work  as  computer  and  original  investigator.  He 
will  be  best  remembered  for  his  work  upon  Encke's  comet,  the 
results  of  which  were  published  in  1877,  and  included  an 
elaborate  discussion  of  all  the  appearances  of  this  interesting 
body  from  1819  to  1875.  This  subject  will  always  be  an  in- 
teresting one  to  astronomers  on  account  of  the  light  which 
it  throws  on  the  question  of  the  existence  or  non-existence 
of  a  Resisting  Medium  (q.  v.)  in  space  of  sufficient  density 
to  retard  the  motion  of  these  tenuous  bodies.  Since  A.*s 
death  this  subject  has  been  continued  by  Backlund,  also  of 
Pulkowa. 

Afl'ter,  (6r.  ^*  a  star,"  from  the  form  of  the  flowers,)  a 
genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Compotitft^  which  Lind- 
ley  has  therefore  chosen  to  call  Aitieracea,  The  ray  and  the 
disk  are  of  different  colore.  The  genus  contains  a  great 
number  of  species,  both  herbaceous  and  shrubby,  which  have 
been  arranged  into  six  or  seven  groups,  regarded  by  many  as 
distinct  genera.  A  number  of  perennial  species  are  in  culti- 
vation as  garden  flowers,  of  which  the  Kew  England  A.  (A. 
Nova  AngliiM)  and  the  Michaelmas  daisy,  {A.  Tradettcatdi^ 
both  natives  of  N.  Am.,  are  perhaps  the  most  common, 
and,  with  some  of  the  other  species,  are  prized  as  among  the 
comparatively  few  flowers  to  be  seen  at  tnat  dull  season 
when  autumn  is  giving  place  to  winter.  But  the  best  known 
and  most  valued  of  all  the  As.  is  the  China  A.,  {A,  Chinen- 
•iff,)  a  summer  annual,  of  which  many  varieties  are  in  culti- 
vation, and  new  ones  are  continually  introduced. 

Asteracan^thuB,  (G*-.  "  sur  spine,")  a  genus  of  fossil 
sharks  found  in  the  mesozoic  rocks. 

As'^terisk,  (Gr.  ''  a  little  sUr,'*)  a  sign  or  symbol  (*)  used 
in  writing  and  printing  either  as  reference  to  a  note  at  the 
bottom  or  on  the  margin  of  the  page.  The  obelisk,  or  dag- 
ger, (f ,)  and  many  other  marks,  are  similarly  employed ;  but 
Hiien  there  are  several  references  on  the  same  page  it  is  now 
common  to  use  the  numerals,  1,  2,  3,  etc.  The  A.  and  other 
similar  signs  may  have  any  arbitrary  meaning  assigned  to 
them  at  the  will  of  the  writer,  an  explanation  being  previ- 
ously given  what  the  signification  is  to  be. 

Aste^rina,  one  of  the  early  fathers.  Bishop  of  Amasea 
in  Pontus,  b.  at  Antioch  840. 

As'teroids,  Hinor  Plan^ets,  or  Plan'etoids,  the 
name  given  to  the  group  of  small  planets  situated  in  the  solar 
system  between  Mars  and  Jupiter.  Till  the  present  c.  they 
remained  undiscovered ;  but  for  some  yrs.  before  their  exist- 
ence had  been  suspected,  mainly  owing  to  the  remarkable 
hiatus  in  the  series  of  the  planetary  distances  when  compared 
with  the  law  of  Bode.  On  the  first  day  of  the  present  c.  the 
first  of  them  was  detected  by  Piazzi,  of  Palermo,  and  his  suc- 
cess roused  his  brother  astronomers  to  search  for  more  planets. 
Their  search  was  successful,  for  Olbers  discovered  two,  in  1802 
and  1807,  and  Harding  one,  in  1804 ;  but  as  all  researches  for 
some  time  subsequent  to  1807  were  unavailing,  astronomers 
gradually  allowed  themselves  to  settle  down  into  the  belief 
that  no  more  planetoids  remained  to  be  discovered,  when  the 
detection  of  a  fifth  by  Hencke,  in  1845,  revived  the  hope  of 
fresh  discoveries,  and  from  this  period  no  yr.  (excepting  1846) 
has  passed  without  adding  to  the  list.  This  remarkable  success 
of  the  astronomers  of  our  time  is  due  to  the  systematic  man- 
ner in  which  the  zodiacal  belt  has  been  explored,  and  the  po- 
sition and  magnitude  of  the  greater  part  of  its  stars  mapped. 
This  has  been  done  down  to  stars  of  the  13th  magnitude  for 
nearly  all  the  ecliptic  belt  except  where  it  crosses  the  Milky 
Way,  where  the  host  of  Ptars  met  with  has  practically  sus- 
pended the  work  till  it  can  he  done  by  photography.  (See 
Photographt,  Astronomical.)  The  brightest  of  these  bodies, 
Ve:<ta,  is  sometimes  just  vii^ible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  somewhere  from  200  to  400  m.  in  diameter.    Four 


or  five  of  the  others  are  probably  something  over  100  m.  in 
diameter,  and  the  rest  range  from  this  down  to  perhaps  10 
m.  or  less,  with  no  lower  limit  to  the  probable  size  of  those 
that  may  be  discovered  as  telescopic  power  increases,  and  es- 
pecially as  the  heavens  come  to  be  explored  by  photography. 
Names  have  been  assigned  to  these  A.,  generally  by  their 
discoverers,  mostly  from  Greek  and  Roman  myth.,  but  as  the 
supply  of  such  names  has  become  pretty  well  exhausted,  of 
late  many  have  been  derived  from  the  myths  of  northern  Eu- 
rope, and  a  few  have  been  given  for  political  or  fanciful  rea- 
sons. The  number  of  A.  has  become  so  great  that  the  load  of 
keeping  up  the  computation  of  their  orbits  and  ephemerides 
has  grown  too  large  to  be  carried  any  longer,  and  it  is  gradu- 
ally  being  dropped  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  special  ones 
which  have  something  peculiar  about  the  position  of  their  or- 
bits that  makes  it  important  to  keep  up  regular  observations 
and  computations  for  them.  One  or  two,  which  have  great 
eccentricity  or  great  inclination  of  orbit,  and  which  go  out 
near  the  orbit  of  Jupiter  in  some  part  of  it,  offer  a  valuable 
means  of  determining  the  mass  of  this  giant  among  the  plan- 
ets ;  others,  whose  mean  distance  from  the  sun  is  small,  and 
hence  come  in  near  the  earth  at  opposition,  are  useful  for  the 
determination  of  the  solar  parallax  if  they  are  sufficiently 
bright  to  be  accurately  observed,  and  all  such  will  be  carefully 
followed ;  but  the  great  mass  of  them  will  be  dropped  so  far 
as  continuous  computation  of  their  perturbations  and  ephe- 
merides is  concerned.  Thirteen  of  them  may  be  considered 
as  practically  lost  already,  as  they  have  only  been  observed 
at  their  first,  or  discovery,  opposition,  while  three  or  more  op- 
positions have  since  occurred  without  their  being  again  found. 
In  the  case  of  six  of  these,  ten  or  more  oppositions  have  oc- 
curred in  all,  and  they  have  not  been  seen  since  the  first.  The 
asteroid  orbits  are  interlaced  and  entangled  so  that,  if  they  were 
hoops,  any  one  would  pick  up  all  the  others.  After  the  dis- 
covery of  the  first  few  they  were  thought  to  be  the  result  of 
the  explosion  of  a  single  larger  planet,  but  this  has  been 
shown  to  be  impossible,  unless  we  suppose  a  series  of  succes- 
sive explosions  of  the  several  fragments.  The  more  probable 
theory  of  their  origin  would  seem  to  be  that,  in  the  condensa- 
tion from  the  solar  nebuUi,  after  the  throwing  off  of  the  great 
planet  Jupiter,  these  little  pieces  were  swung  off  one  after 
another,  caused  by  the  enormous  tides  due  to  the  disturbing 
action  of  this  big  outside  neighbor.  The  eccentricities  and  in- 
clination of  the  asteroid  orbits  average  considerably  larger  tlian 
those  of  the  major  planets.  The  greatest  inclination  is  that 
of  Pallas,  80®.  The  greatest  eccentricity  is  that  of  jEthra, 
0.38,  almost  equaling  that  of  Comet  II,  1867,  which  is  only 
0.41.  The  average  period  of  revolution  of  the  A.  is  some- 
where about  1,600  days,  and  it  ranges  from  1,188  for  Medusa 
to  8,197  for  Thule,  but  the  number  whose  periods  exceed 
2,100  days  is  very  small,  there  being  none  between  2,400  and 
2,800.  There  may  be  asteroid  and  comet  belts  out  between 
Jupiter  and  Saturn,  Saturn  and  Uranus,  and  Uranus  and  Nep- 
tune, whose  members  are  all  too  faint  to  be  seen  by  our  most 
powerful  telescopes,  just  as  the  comet  1884  III  was  before  it 
was  hauled  in  by  Jupiter,  in  1875,  so  that  it  could  be  dis- 
covered by  us  afterwani.  A  definite  number  is  assigned  to  each 
^>f  the  A.,  and  by  this  number  it  is  most  commonly  referred  to 
by  astronomers  in  their  observations.  These  numbers  gener- 
ally follow  the  order  of  their  discovery,  but  this  rule  is  not  a 
rigorous  one,  for  in  several  cases  there  has  been  an  uncer- 
tainty for  a  considerable  time  after  one  has  been  found  as  to 
whether  it  were  a  new  one,  or  one  of  the  old  lost  ones,  and 
in  the  meanwhile  a  new  one  would  be  discovered  about  which 
there  was  no  doubt,  and  to  this  would  be  assigned  the  next 
unclaimed  number.  Afterward,  if  the  first  turned  out  to  be 
a  new  one,  it  would  receive  the  next  following  number,  al- 
though it  preceded  the  other  in  order  of  actual  detection. 
Considerable  confusion  has  hence  arisen  in  different  lists  of 
the  A.  from  the  attempts  of  the  compiler,  without  authority, 
to  make  the  numbers  fit  the  order  of  the  dates  of  discovery. 
Another  more  marked  case  of  discrepancy  in  this  order  arose 
in  the  case  of  No.  66,  Melete,  and  for  just  the  opposite  reason 
from  the  above-mentioned  one.  This  asteroid  was  first  ob- 
served Sept.  9, 1867,  by  (loldschmidt,  at  Paris ;  but,  being  very 
near  the  expected  place  of  41,  Daphne,  which  had  been  dis- 
covered May  22,  1856,  and  was  now  at  its  second  opposition, 
it  was  taken  for  this  latter,  and  so  followed  and  observed 
during  that  opposition  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  observations 
had  been  worked  up  and  discussed  that  it  was  proved  to  be 
a  distinct  asteroid  and  received  the  number  56,  while,  if  it  had 
been  numbered  at  the  time  of  its  actual  first  observation,  it 
would  have  been  numbered  47,  the  number  of  discoveries 
having  reached  to  05  in  the  meantime.     Some   compilers 
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have  attempted  to  remedy  the  matter  by  renumbering  all 
those  between  these  two,  and  others  print  the  date  of  the 
discovery  of  Melete  2  yrs.  wrong,  1859  instead  of  1857; 
thus  only  increasing  the  confusion.  The  following  table,  com- 
piled by  Mr.  A.  N.  Skinner,  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Observatory, 
from  original  sources,  is  believed  to  be  correct  as  to  the  proper 
numbers  and  the  dates  of  discovery.  The  number  in  the 
column  following  the  discoverer's  name  is  the  number  of 
his  discovery.    Where  it  is  his  only  one  no  number  is  inserted : 


Number  and  Naiu. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7, 

8. 

9. 
1(1. 
11. 

13. 
U. 
15. 
Iti. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
SO. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
25. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 


34. 
35. 
36. 
87. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 

5a 

51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
50. 
00. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
60. 
70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 
80. 
81. 


87. 


90. 
91. 
92. 
98. 


Ceres 

PaUas 

Juno 

Vesta 

Astrsea. 

Hebe 

Iris 

Flora 

Metis 

Hygela 

Parthenope.. 

Victoria 

Egeria 

Irene 

Eumonia. — 

Psyche 

Thetis 

Melpomene. . 

Fortuna 

Massalla. 

Lutetia. 

Calliope 

Thalia 

Themis 

Pbocaea 

Prospertna . . , 

Euterpe 

Bellone 

Amphitrite.... 

Urania , 

Eupbrosyne.. 

Pomona. 

Polyhymnia.. 

Circe 

Leuoothea.... 

Atalanta 

Fides 

Leda 

Lasdtia. 

Harmonia 

Daphne 

Isis 

Ariadne 

Nysa 

Eugenia 

Hestia 

Aglaia. 

Doris 

Pales 

Virginia 

Nemausa 

Europa 

Calypso 

Alexandra  . . . 

Pandora  

Melete 

Mnemosyne . . 
Concordia.. . . . 

Elpls. 

Echo 

Danse 

Erato 

Ausonla 

Angelina.  ... 
Cybele 


Asia 

Leto 

Hesperia  . . . . 
Panopeea.... 

Nlobe 

Feronia. 

Clytla 

Galatea. 

Eurydioe 

Freia 

Frigga 

Diana 

Eurynome... 

Sappho 

Terpsichore . 

Alcmene 

BeatrU 

Clio 

lo 

Semele  

Sylvia. 

Thisbe. 

Julia 

Antlope 

iEgina 

Undina 

Minerva 


Datb  of 
ducovebt. 


Name  or  Dzboovxres. 


1801, 
18U2, 
1804, 
1807, 
1845, 
1847, 


1848, 
1849, 
1860, 


1863, 
1854, 

185^ 

k» 

*k 

1857, 

A 
1858, 


Jan.    IPiazzl 

Mch.28  01ber8 

Sept  1  Harding 

Mch.  29,  Gibers 

Dec.    SHencke 

July    II      "      

Aug.  13  Hind 

Oct.    18    •'    

April  25  Graham 

^*     12  De  Gasparls. 
May  li;  "        ^    . 

Sept.  13tll[]<l 

Nc  f  ^' .     ^M  >e  f  tiL*!piLrEs . 

Mhv  ItfKlDtl   

Jitlv    29  De  Oa&poils. 
Mi.'h.  i:   "         "     . 

Ati'rU  17  LiiLhPr 

Jliin.'  i*A  Ulful   

Aiijf.  "•^     "      —  ... 
S<pt. 


D*^. 


MiiV 

Mrh. 

July 
Sent. 
Oct. 


iii  r^-  UiiJ'ttarls.. 
Li  liolddchmldt. 
l«Hlnd....  .... 

l.'j     " 

A  prtJ  ff  Df  OiL^^parls . . 
rirhJWTi>rtiiW  ... 

^',  Lu  tbur  , 

BHlml 

]  Luther 

1  Marth  ..  .  ... 

SL'Hinrt 

1  Fi^qmu^u  

:SiiToldsctitni[it., 
'""  ISH  I'lmcomiu:,.  . 
April  d 

"      IH  Luther. 

Oct     5Gf*lrtwhmldt.. 

**       flLuthyr,   

Jan.  I2'(li£u.>4jraEic 

FC'h.     K 

Mi'Et.  iH  (fOldschmldt.. 

May   t^ 

*■        *.^H^CWXOD 

Apnur*     ^^ 

MiiV      " 

JUUti 

Ausr. 
Sept 


I  CfOld^bmldt.. 


1857, 
1860, 
1860. 


1861, 


IdPrffDwrn     

1% r,iiE}it*r  ....... 

leGoUidchmldt.. 
"     19 

Oct.     4  FennL*40ti . 

Jftii.  ^  lAtirpiit , 

Feh.     1  iMiNlf-rhmlrtt.. 

April    4  [.iiTh^r 

Sepr    Mi(p^LhLi4  hijktilt.. 

HiSi'urlc      „    

1'  fi-'ldn-hiniiit.. 
^  Uutjur  — .... 

2i      *'  

1^ l'tuatH>rtiac .... 

14  Ft'TB'Ujirjn    

IMinldsi^ml^lt. 

*'      1 4  V<  n^i^l^^r  .... 

Yvh.  J^^  \hi  (TaMjJuriJ.. 

Mf'h.    -i  Tempui 


8<Tl. 

Mrh. 
Sept. 


i8e^ 

1863, 
1864, 

18^ 

1866, 

1867, 


April  i'Tiiltle      

*"      17  Po^m 

"      2tM,u[tjf>r    ...   ... 

**  l?-i  S<-blsi[iiirp!lll  . 
Mav  ^^(Tolrisihinldt.. 
Aug.  IM  LiiiliHT-K     — 

Miiiv    Lll'  I'Hit'rs  .    

AtMil  7  Tuttli'   . 
AnsT-  -tVlVtiitn-'l 

,^  IVrrT>i 

121  d'Arrtat 

V2  l^ier^, 

lA  Lull! or. 

H  VVaLs<>ii... .... 

^■^  Pi  tc*Hpn  ...... 

;*JTtmEwl 

i:  Untipr, 

AjiiiliW  IX'  GiUHpurls.. 

Atw.  'Si  UtttK^r .. .. 

8e:?l.  II'  Prron- 

Jiin,     4Tlwjpn.   

M:iy    W  \**i£^n} 

Juiit*  in  IVti^n*,. 

Aiif?.    tlritt'iilian 

OcL      llUiiElHrr.. 

N(>v.    4  liMmUy 

jiiiv    :imht>..    .... 

Au^.  l!4lVV:i:j+->|i. 


SeiiL. 
0<t, 

Nr.v. 
M''ti. 
Sep  It. 

Sei't. 


NUMBBR  AKD  NaIU. 


94.  Aurora. 

05.  Arethusa 

96.  iEgle 

97.  Clotho 

98.  lanthe 

99.  Dike 

100.  Hecate 

101.  Helena. 

102.  Miriam 

108.  Hera 

104.  Clymene 

105.  Artemis 

106.  Dione 

107.  Camilla 

108.  Heoubia 

100.  FeUdtas 

110.  Lydla 

111.  Ate 

112.  Iphigenla. 

113.  AmStbea 

114.  Cassandra 

115.  Thyra 

116.  Sirona 

117.  Lomla 

118.  Peitho 

119.  Althaea 

120.  Lachesis 

121.  Hermione 

122.  Genla. 

123.  Brunhild 

124.  Alceste 

125.  Llberatrtx 

126.  Valeda 

127.  Johanna 

128.  Nemesis. 

129.  Antigone 

130.  Elec&a 

131.  Vala 

132.  .fithra 

138.  Cyrene , 

134.  Sophrosyne 

135.  Hertha 

136.  Austria 

137.  Meliboea 

138.  Tolosa 

139.  Juewa 

140.  Slwa 

141.  Lumen 

142.  Polane 

143.  Adria. 

144.  VlblUa. 

145.  Adeona. 

146.  Luclna. 

147.  Pmtogeneia. 

148.  Gallia 

149.  Medusa 

150.  Nuwa 

151.  Abundantia 

152.  Atela 

158.  Hilda 

154.  Bertha 

156.  Sovllfi 

156.  AnrhiiitKj 

157.  De-3urilrw 

158.  Cc^nniis 

150.  JEiHlllft 

160.  Uriu        

161.  AfTiT 

162.  Lamvmta. 

168.  Eii^nPi,*^ 

164.  E\a         

166.  U.rH»'^-  

166.  Itti-'l -I*  

167.  UEtla 

168.  Sibylla 

160.  Zella 

170.  Maria 

171.  Ophelia. 

172.  Baucis 

178.  Ino 

174.  Phsedra 

175.  Andromache 

176.  Idunna 

177.  Irma 

178.  Belisana 

179.  Clytemneslra 

180.  Garumna 

181.  Eucharis 

182.  Elsa 

183.  Istria 

184.  Deiopeia 

185.  Eunice 

186.  Celuta 

187.  Lamberta. 

188.  Menlppe 

189.  Phthhi. 

190.  Ismene 

191.  Kolga 

192.  NausicaiL 

IflQ.  Ambrosia 

194.  Prokne 

195.  Eurycleia 

196.  Philomela. 

197.  Arete 

198.  Ampella 

199.  Byblls 

200.  Dynamen«. 


1867,  Sept   6 Watson.. 
"    Nov.  23  Luther.. 


1868,  ¥eh,  17 
"  17 
April  18 
May  28 
July  11 
Aug.  15 

Sept. 


Datk  of 
dzboovbbt. 


Namx  or  DucoTBaBB.!  S^ 


i   i 


Coggia... 
Tempel. 
Peters... 
Borrelly. 
Watson.. 


Peters  .. 
Watson.. 


Peters . . . 
Borrelly. 
Peters... 


Luther. . 
Peters. 


7 

13 
..     ig 

OcL    10 
Nov.  17.Pog8on 
1889,  April  2  Luther. 
**     Oct.    9 

1870,  April  19 
"    Aug.  14 

Sept.  19 

1871,  Mch.  12 
"    July  23 
"    Aug.   6,  Watson. 
"    Sept.   8  Peters 
"      *^    12 

1872,  Mch.  15 
"    April  3 

^  10 
May  12 
July  81 

*^  81 
Aug.  28 
Sept.  11 
Nov.    5 

"      5 

"  25 
1878,  Feb.  5 
"  "  17 
May  24 
June  13 
Aug.  16 
Sept.  27 

1874,  F^l>.  18 
"    Mch.  18 

April  21 

May  19 

Oct.   10 

"     13 

1875,  Jan.  13 


**  Feb.  28 
*'  June  3 
"      "      8 

"    July  10 
"    Aug.    7 
21 


Nov. 


Dec. 
1876,  Jan. 

**  Feb.  20 
"  April  19 
"      ^*    21 

"  July  12 
"  Aug.  9 
"       **     15 


Borrelly.. 
Luther... 
Watson.. , 
Borrelly. 
Watson.. 
Peters... 


Prosper  Henry.. 
Paul  Henry  . . . . 
Prosper  Henry . 

Watson 

Peters 


Watson.. 


Luther.. 
Peters.. 
Palisa.. 


Perrotln 

Watson 

Palisa 

Paul  Henry.. 
Palisa 


Peters. 


Borrelly 

Schulhof 

Prosper  Henry . 
Perrotln 


Oct.    18  Watson.. 


Palisa. 

Paul  Henry 

Palisa 

Prosper  Henry . 
Palisa 


"    Sept.  28 


Watson 

Prosper  Henry. 
1877,  Jan.  10  Perrotln 


Feb. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 


Nov. 


1 

14 
5 
6 
11 

1878,  Jan.  29 
"    Feb.    2 

"       7 

"       8 

**      28 

Mch.    1 

A^ril   6 

June  18 

Sept.   9 

"^    22 

"     30 

1879,  Feb.  17 
"       "     28 


13  Borrelly. 
5 
1 
2 


Borrelly 

Knorre 

Paul  Henry.;... 

Peters 

Watson 

Prosper  Henry . 

Perrotln 

Paul  Henry 

Peters 


Watson.. 


Peters 

Paul  Henry. 

Palisa 

Watson 

Perrotln 

Cottenot..... 
Palisa 


Peters 

Prosper  Henry . 

Coggia 

Peters 


Palisa.  . 
Coggia... 
Mch.  21  Peters... 
April  19  Palisa. . . 
May  14  Peters... 
"  21  Palisa... 
June  13  Borrelly. 
July  9  Peters... 
**     27      **     ... 


3 

16 

1 

5 

7 

2 

4 

5 

8 

6 

7 

8 

9 

7 

17 

9 

3 

10 

11 

18 

12 

10 

18 

4 

19 

11 

5 

12 

14 

15 

16 

1 

1 

2 

13 

17 

18 

19 

14 

15 

20 

20 

1 

2 

1 

16 
8 
2 
4 
5 
21 
22 


3 
2 

17 

6 

8 

7 

4 

8 

9 

7 

1 

4 

28 

18 

5 

8 

5 

24 

26 

26 

19 

6 

4 

8 

9 

10 

20 

21 

27 

6 

10 

22 

5 

ii 

12 
13 
28 
7 
2 
29 
30 
81 
32 
14 


15 
34 
16 
11 
86 
86 
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aoa. 

801. 
80S. 
808. 

807. 
806. 
800. 
810. 
811. 
818. 
813. 
814. 
816. 
816. 
817. 
818. 
819. 

881. 
228. 
2S3. 
884. 
885. 
886. 
827. 


881. 
838. 
833. 
884. 
835. 
886. 
837. 


840. 
841. 
848. 
843. 
844. 
845. 
846. 
847. 
848. 
849. 
860. 
851. 

863; 
864. 
855. 
856. 
857. 

860. 
880. 
86L 

863. 
864. 
866. 
866. 
887. 
868. 
880. 

87a 

87L 
872. 
873w 
874. 
875. 
876. 
877. 
878. 
879. 
880. 
881. 


884. 
885. 
886. 
887. 


Penelope ... 
ChryBeis.... 
Pompeia.... 

Callisto 

Martluu 

UerstUa 

Uedda 

LacrimoM... 

Dido 

Isabella 

Isolda 

Medea 

LUeea 

Aacbera.... 

(Enone...... 

Cleopatra... 

Eudora 

Bianca 

Tbusnelda  .. 
scepbania... 

Eos 

Lucia. 

Rom 

Ooeana 

Hearietta... 
Wertnffia.... 
PhiljaopUa. 

Agatbe 

Adellnda.... 
Athamantls.. 
Vlndobona.. 


Asterope... 
Barbara.... 
Oarolina ... 
Honorla .  ... 
Gcelestliia.. 
Hypatla..... 
Adnutea.... 


Qermanla. 
Kriemblld. 

Ida 

Slta 

Vera. 


Asportna... 
Eukrate..*. 


Ilie. 

BettlDa 

Sopbla. 

CleiiieDtliia« 


Aaguflta.... 
Oppavla*... 

Trcbe 

Aletbefa.... 
Huberta.... 
PrymiMk... 

Yalda 

Draidiii.... 


290. 
891. 
298. 
208. 
294. 
896. 
296. 
297. 
898L 
899. 
800. 
SOL 


Aline- 

Tlraa. 

Adorea 

Jiutida 

Anablta.... 
PentbeBlIla. 
Antonla.... 
Atropofl..... 
Pbllagorla.. 
Sapfenda... 
Adelbeld... 

ElTlnu 

Paulina.... 

Tbule 

Philla. 

Lucreda.... 
Glorlnda...< 
Emma  ..... 
Amelia.^... 
Befflna...... 

Idea 

Nepbtbya... 

Glauke , 

Nenetta.*.* 


BruOia.. 
FeUda... 


No7. 1:2 1 
Dec  10 

1880.  Febb   6     ••    ... 
"     -     16  Peters... 

••  8B.Pmij«i... 
AprH  7IKnorrQ.., 

^  lOPallsa... 
Aug.dOC 

1881,  Mb.  83 
1888.  Jan.  18 

•^    FBbw    9 

If  ch.  9 

•*    80 

AprUlO 

July  19 

Aug.  12P 

''    19Pa]iaa... 

••    28|     ••     ... 

8epL  SDeBaU.. 

"^    lO.Pallaa... 

188a»Jan.81     **    ... 

**   ICay  llBorreUj. 

"*  Au(|;18!peCers... 

••  Not.  88:paliaa... 

"S^/rl  -  ::: 

**  July    iIkhocto.. 

**  AuB.  lapalisa. .. 

••  ^27|BarreUy. 

**  8ep(.18LaUier... 

••  '*^28Paltea... 


Oct  14 
]88B.I)Bb.   6 


DATS  or 
DiaoovsBT. 


Hams  or  DnooTSBKB. 


ia?9,Auff.  7lPalisa  . 
-   8e^l|peieri. 

'   Oct.     8^Pallaa.'. 


13iPeters. 
npallaa.. 
81  *•  .. 
^Peters. 
^Pallsa.. 


Paul  Henry.. 


4 

-     11 
Nor.  18 

^^    ••    81 
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76  by  Pall8a~88  U  Pola  and  47 

at  VleDoa. 
48  by  Peters,  at  Clinton,  N.  Y. 
24  by  Lutber,  at  DQsseldoit. 
2i  by  Watson- 1^1  at  Ann  ArbGr 

and  1  at  Peking,  China. 
15  by  Borrelly,  at  ManKsillea. 
14  by  Goldachmldt,  Ht  Paris. 
14  by  Cbarloia,  at  Nice. 
10  by  Hind,  at  London. 
9  by  De  ORftperiii,  at  Nan|e!i. 
8  by  Poexon— 3  at  Oxford  and  5 
at  Madras. 


7  by  Paul  Henry,  at  Paris. 

7  by  ProBpei-  heury,  at  Pkrin. 

6  by  Cbuix>ruiu:— 1  at  Marseilles 

and  5  at  Paris. 
6  by  Perrotln-^  at  Toulouse 

and  1  at  Nice. 
5  by  Tempel,  at  Marseines. 
4  by  Goggla,  at  Marseilleii. 
4  by  Knorr«,  ot  Berlin. 

8  by  Fenrtison,  at  vrasblngton. 
2  bv  Hencke,  at  Drleseen. 

2  hv  ()]be^^  «t  Bromon. 

8  byTuitle.aiCarobr.dge,Maaa. 


The  distribution  of  these  discoveries  among  the  different 
astronomers^  for  all  who  have  detected  two  or  more,  as  well 
as  the  places  where  the  work  was  done,  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table,  compiled  in  1896  : 


The  total  number  of  asteroids  discovered,  up  to  the  begin- 
ning of  1897,  wai  423. 

Asterorepis,  a  fossil  ganoid  fish  found  In  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone,  eonietimcs  attaining  the  L  of  20  ft. 

Asieroph'yllites,  (Gr.  wUer^  *^tL  atar,'*  and  pht/Uon^  **a 
leaf,**)  a  generic  name,  under  which  are  included  many 
of  the  most  abundant  fossil  plants  of  the  coal-measures. 
The  leaves  are  arranged  In  a  stellated  manner  around  the 
stems. 

Aster,  Ton,  (Ernst  L.,)  a  famous  military  en^neer;  in- 
Bpector.generaI  of  Prussian  fortresses  and  general  of  infan- 
try; b.  at  Dresden  1778,  d.  1866. 

Asthe'sia,  (Gr,  a  and  Mthenos,  ^'want  of  strengtii,  debil- 
ity,**) a  word  used  in  this  sense  by  Galen,  and  employed,  es- 
pecially by  Brown,  to  designate  debility  of  the  whole  econ- 
omy, or  diminution  of  the  vital  forces. 

Astheno'pia,  (Gr.  euthenea,  **  weak,**  and  cpa^  *the  eye,*^ 
weakness  of  sight ;  wealcnghiednetau  Dme  or  aecommoaaliv^ 
A.  is  observed  in  hypermetropia  and  astigmatism,  and  Is 
curable  by  convex  glasses.  ApparaU  A,  occurs  in  myopia, 
and  occasionally  in  h yperasmla  of  the  optic  disk  and  retina. 
Muacular  A,  may  arise  from  weakness  of  the  recti  muscles. 

Asth'zna  Is  a  disease  characterized  by  the  breathing^ 
previously  natural,  becoming  difficult,  and  accompanied  by 
wheeang  and  a  distressing  sense  of  tightness  in  the  chest 
A.  generally  appears  at  first  after  some  inflammatory  aflfeo- 
tionof  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane,  and  more  especially 
in  those  who  have  led  dissipated  lives.  In  others  it  is  clearly 
herediury,  and  frequently  affects  several  members  of  the 
same  family.  A.  may  be  habitual,  or  may  occur  in  spasms, 
generally  preceded  by  some  premonitory  symptoms,  as  in 
eome  by  great  drowsiness ;  "others,"  says  Dr.  Hyde  Salter. . 
**  know  its  approach  by  extreme  wakefulness  and  unusual 
mental  activity  and  buoyancy  of  spirits;  and  I  knew  one  case 
in  which  an  attack  of  ophthalmia  occurred."  The  remedies 
consist  in  attention  to  the  digestive  system  and  in  antispas- 
modics, either  taken  internally  or  by  inhalation.  The  latter 
includes  alcohol,  strong  coffee,  antipyrine,  or  ether,  (inteiw 
nally  or  by  inhalation ;)  amyl  nitrite,  2  to  6  drops  inhaled 
from  a  handkerchief  carefully ;  pyridine,  used  the  same  as 
amyl  nitrite,  same  dose;  chloroform,  20  to  60  minims  br 
inhalation;  stramonium  leaves,  Indian  hemp,  tobacco,  which 
may  be  smoked  in  pipes  or  as  cigarettes,  or  inhaled  as  vapor 
diffused  through  a  room  by  burning  papers  or  pastilles  con- 
taining them.  Kiter-paper  may  be  burned  and  inhaled. 
When  the  patient  cannot  swallow,  hypodermic  injections  of 
atropia,  morphia,  lobeline,  or  antipyrine  are  valuable.  Be- 
tween the  paroxysms  the  continued  use  of  potassium  iodide^ 
6  to  16  grains,  thrice  daily,  and  nitro-gtvcerine,  ^  of  a  grain, 
thrice  dally,  will  be  found  of  most  service. 

Afl'ti,  (Asia  Pompeia,)  a  city  of  Piedmont,  in  the  prov. 
of  Alessandria  J  pop.  81,033. 

Astig^matum,  (Gr.  a,  and  digmatos^ "  a  point,**)  a  defect 
of  the  eye  l)ecause  of  which  **  the  rays  are  not  brought  to 
one  focus,  but  converge  at  different  distances,  so  as  to  form 
two  linear  images  at  right  angles  to  each  other.**  To  one 
afflicted  with  A.  a  pinhole  In  a  card  moved  to  a  certain  dis- 
tance seems  elongated  to  a  straight  line. 

Astol'phug,  or  Astal'phuB,  a  Lombard  king  who  seized 
Ravenna  and  threatened  Rome  in  762,  and  was  defe^ited  by 
Pepin,  whose  aid  the  pope  had  craved.  This  enforced  ces- 
sion of  Ravenna  and  the  Pentapolis  is  said  to  have  been  the 
origin  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  popes ;  d.  766. 

As^ton,  (LuiSK,)  a  Ger.  authoress  known  for  her  cea]  In 
behalf  of  the  *"  rights  of  women,"  was  b.  1820.  During  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  war,  however,  she  found  a  nobler  sphere^ 
and  displayed  heroism  and  devotion  as  a  hospital  nurse.  She 
has  written  various  books. 

Afl^tor,  (John  Jacob,)  an  enterprising  merchant,  founder 
of  the  "Amer,  Fur  Co.,"  was  b.  near  Heidelberg,  in 
Germany,  1768.  After  spending  some  yrs.  In  London  he 
sailed  to  Am.  in  1783,  and  soon  invested  his  small  capital 
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iu  fui«.  By  economy  and  industry  he  so  increased  his  means 
•  that  after  6  yrs.  he  had  acquired  a  fortune  of  $200,000. 
Although  the  increasing  influence  of  the  English  fur  com- 
panies in  N.  Am.  was  unfavorable  to  his  plans  he  vent- 
ured to  fit  out  two  expeditions  to  the  Ore.  Ter.— one  by 
land  and  one  by  sea — the  purpose  of  which  was  to  open  up 
a  regular  commercial  intercourse  with  the  natives.  After 
many  mishaps  his  object  was  achieved  in  1811,  and  the  fur- 
trading  station  of  Astoria  was  established.  From  this  period, 
in  spite  of  the  War  of  1812  and  other  temporary  obstacles, 
A.^s  commercial  connections  extended  over  the  entire  globe, 
and  his  ships  were  found  in  every  sea ;  he  d.  in  1848,  leav- 
ing  property  amounting  to  $20,000,000.    See  Astor  Libiiart. 

Afl'tor,  (William  B.,)  a  good  linguist  and  an  able  admin- 
istrator of  his  father's  vast  estates;  b.  1792,  d.  187B. 

Afl'tor,  (William  Waldorf,)  son  of  John  Jacob  A.,  IL  ; 
b.  1848 ;  graduated  at  Columbia  Law  School  1875 ;  served  a 
term  in  the  State  Senate  of  X.  T.;  was  U.  S.  minister  to 
Italy  1882-85  ;  and  also  published  two  historical  novels,  and 
is  now  proprietor  of  the  London  Pall  Mall  Otaette, 

Astor'gft,  d\  (Emanuelk,)  a  musician,  b.  in  Sicily  1680. 
His  father,  a  baron  of  Sicily,  in  the  contest  respecting  the 
annexation  of  the  island  to  Spdn,  was  delivered  over  to  the 
enemy  by  his  own  mercenary  soldiers,  and  was  executed  in 
1701,  while  his  wife  and  son  (Emanuele)  were  barbarously 
compelled  to  witness  the  tragedy.  The  wife  died  on  the 
spot.  A.  was  educated  in  the  monastery  at  Astorga  in  Leon, 
from  which  he  derived  his  name.  His  best  work  is  the  Sta- 
bat  Mater,  a  masterly  composition,  of  which  the  original 
score  is  preserved  in  Oxford.  He  is  supposed  to  have  died 
in  a  Bohemian  monastery ;  d.  1725. 

Asto'ria,  originally  a  fur- trading  station,  now  a  town,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Columbia,  near  the  Pacific,  named  from 
its  founder,  John  Jacob  Astor.  It  demands  notice  chiefly  as 
having  been  a  main  point  in  the  Amer.  claim  to  the  Ore.  Ter. ; 
pop.  6,184. 

Asto'ria,  village  of  Queens  Co.,  Long  Island,  a  suburb  of 
New  York ;  now  a  part  of  Long  Island  City. 

Afl^tor  Lilxrary,  The,  was  opened  in  Lafayette  Place, 
New  York,  1854.  John  Jacob  Astor  bequeathed  $400,000  to 
found  the  library,  to  which  his  son,  William  B.  Astor,  added 
over  $800,000.   Volumes  about  250,000.    See  Lenox,  James. 

AfltraDad^  or  A8terabad^  a  town  in  the  N.  of  Persia, 
cap.  of  a  prov.  of  the  same  name ;  pop.  20,000. 

AstnB^a,  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Themis,  or  of  Astraeus  and 
Aurora,  was  the  goddess  of  justice,  the  last  of  all  the  god- 
desses who  left  the  earth  when  the  Golden  Age  had  passed 
away  and  men  b^;an  to  forge  weapons  and  perpetrate  acts  of 
violence. .  She  took  her  place  in  heaven  as  the  constellation 
Virgo  in  the  zodiac.  Greek  art  usually  represented  her  with  a 
pair  of  balances  in  her  hand  and  a  crown  of  stars  on  her  head. 

Afltra'a,  the  name  given  to  the  fifth  of  the  asteroids  dis- 
covered by  Hencke,  at  Driessen,  Dec.  8, 1845.  This  was  the 
first  of  the  small  planets  detected  after  an  interval  of  88  yra., 
and  it  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  searoh,  so  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  yr.  1846  none  has  since  elapsed  without  one  or 
more  of  these  bodies  being  picked  up. 

AstrafiT^alOB,  a  bone  of  the  foot  which  by  a  convex  upper 
surface  and  smooth  sides  forms,  with  the  leg-bones,  the  hinge 
of  the  ankle-joint.  It  supports  the  body's  weight  in  standing, 
and  enters  into  most  of  the  movements' of  the  foot.  It  is  oc- 
casionally disolaced,  generally  in  front  of  the  outer  ankle. 

Astra^aluB,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
Legtuninmay  suborder  PapilhnacecB.  The  leaves  are  pinnate 
with  a  terminal  leaflet.  The  species  are  numerous,  natives 
chiefly  of  the  temperate  and  colder  parts  of  the  Old  World, 
shrubby,  and  often  spiny  or  unarmed  and  herbaceous.  A 
number  of  the  shrubby  species  yield  the  substance  called 
tragacanth  or  gum-tragacanth.  The  seeds  of  some  European 
varieties  are  roasted,  ground,  and  used  as  a  substitute  for 
coffee,  or  mixed  with  it  to  improve  its  flavor. 

A8trakhan^  originally  a  prov.  of  the  Mogul  Empire, 
became  united  with  the  Russian  Empire  in  1554.  At  pres- 
ent A.  forms  one  of  the  S.-E.  govts,  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
with  an  area  of  91,327  sq.  m. ;  pop.  878,991. 

Asirakhail^  the  chief  town  of  the  Russian  govt,  of  the 
same  name,  is  situated  on  an  island  of  the  Volga.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  Greek  archbishop  and  an  Armenian  bishop ;  has  87 
Greek,  2  R.  C,  1  Protestant,  and  2  Armenian  churches,  15 
mosques,  an  Indian  temple,  a  gymnasium,  a  seminary  for 
priests,  a  botanical  garden,  and  manufactories ;  pop.  94,708. 

Astrakhan',  the  name  of  a  fine  description  of  fur,  the 
produce  of  a  variety  of  sheep  found  in  Bokhara,  Persia,  and 
Syria,  much  used  for  wear. 
14 


Astralite,  a  glass  which  exhibits  a  dark-red  and  greeii' 
ish-blue  iridescence,  and  resembles  aventurine. 

Altral  SpiritB.  The  star  (Gr.  astron)  and  fire  worehip 
of  the  Eastern  religions  rested  on  the  doctrine  that  evei7 
heavenly  body  is  animated  by  a  pervading  spirit,  forming,  as 
it  were,  its  soul ;  and  this  doctrine  passed  into  the  religio- 
physicttl  theories  of  the  Greeks  and  Jews,  and  even  into  the 
Christian  world. 

Afltrin^gentB,  medicines  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
contracting  the  anhnal  fibers  and  canals,  so  as  to  check  fluxes, 
hemorrha^  and  diarrhoea.  The  drugs  most  commonly  used 
as  A.  are  alum,  catechu,  oak-galls,  rhatany-root,  etc.  Many 
of  the  vegetable  A.  owe  that  property  in  whole  or  in  great 
part  to  tannin.    Severe  cold  is  a  powerful  astringent. 

Afltroca'ryiun,  (Gr.  astron,  **a  star,"  and  karyon,  "a 
nut,")  a  genus  of  palms,  of  which  about  16  species  are  known, 
natives  of  tropical  Am.,  remarkable  for  the  abundance  of 
acute  and  formidable  sphies — ^hi  some  cases  a  ft  L — ^with 
which  almost  every  part,  stem,  leaves,  spathe,  and  fruit-stalk, 
is  armed.    They  have  beautiful  pinnated  leaves. 

Afl^trolabei  (from  two  Gr.  words  signifying  to  take  the 
stars,)  the  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  any  circular  instru* 
ment  for  observing  the  stars.  A  simple  form  of  Armillart 
Sphere,  (q.  v.) 

Afltrol'ogy  meant  originally  much  the  same  as  astron- 
omy, "  the  knowledge  of  the  stare,"  but  was  at  length  re- 
stricted to  the  science  of  predicting  future  events,  especially 
the  fortunes  of  men,  from  the  positions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  A.  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  forms  of  superatition, 
and  is  found  prevailing  among  the  nations  of  the  East,  (Egyp- 
tians, Chaldeans,  Hindus,  and  Chinese,)  at  the  very  dawn  of 
hi:3tory.  The  Jews  became  much  addicted  to  it  after  the 
captivity.  It  spread  into  the  West  and  to  Rome  about  the 
banning  of  the  Christian  era.  It  accords  well  with  the  pre- 
destinarian  doctrines  of  Mohammedanism,  and  was  cultivated 
with  much  ardor  by  the  Arabs.  For  centuries  the  most 
learned  men  continued  devoted  to  this  delusive  science ;  Re- 
giomontanus,  the  famous  mathematician  Cardan,  even  Tycho 
Brah^  and  Kepler,  could  not  shake  off  the  fascination.  The 
Copermcan  system  gave  the  death-blow  to  A.  When  the 
earth  itself  was  found  to  be  only  one  of  the  planets  it  seemed 
absurd  that  all  the  othere  should  be  occupied  in  influencing 
it,  and  thenceforward  the  practice  of  A.  was  relegated  to 
charlatans  and  quacks. 

Astronomical  Jonr^nal,  The,  a  publication  of  high 
character,  started  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  by  Dr.  Gould  in  1849, 
and  continued  till  the  end  of  the  sixth  volume  in  1861.  A 
limited  circulation,  the  intervention  of  war,  and  Dr.  Gould^s 
departure  to  S.  Am.  in  1870  combined  to  delay  its  reappear- 
ance till  his  return,  when  its  publication  was  resumed  at 
Cambridge  in  1886.  It  is  published,  like  the  ABtronomuehe 
Nachriehten,  (q.  v.,)  in  volumes  of  24  numbere,  each  number 
containing  8  double-column  4to  pages,  and  appearing  as  fast 
as  matter  of  the  proper  character  is  sent  in.  It  is  the  only 
rival  of  the  Attronomiaeke  Nachrichten^  (see  tn/ra,)  and  it 
is  fast  coming  to  equal  the  latter  in  importance. 

Agtronomical  Observatories.    See  Observatories. 

Astronomical  Photography.  See  Photographt, 
Astronomical. 

Astronom'ische  KachrichVen,  (Ger.,  Astrotwmical 
Newa^)  the  name  of  the  principal  astronomical  journal,  of 
world-wide  ciroulation,  founded  by  Schumacher  in  1828  and 
published  at  Altona  till  1873,  and  since  then  at  Kiel.  Its 
editora  have  been  Schumacher,  Petersen,  Hansen,  Peters,  (C. 
A.  F.  k  C.  F.  W.,)  and  its  present  editor,  Krueger,  director 
of  the  Kiel  Observatory  and  one  of  the  great  Argelander^s 
pupils.  Its  articles  are  mostly  in  the  German  language,  but  a 
considerable  percentage  are  in  French  and  English,  and  occa- 
sionally  some  in  other  European  languages.  There  was  a 
specially  large  percentage  from  Amer.  sources  until  the  re- 
establishment  of  77^  Astronomical  Journal  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  by  Dr.  Grould  on  bis  return  from  Cordoba,  materiidly 
reduced  the  percentage  of  publications  in  English  in  the  Jl 
N.  It  is  published  in  volumes  of  24  numbers  each,  the  lat- 
ter consisting  of  8  double-column  pages  each,  and  appearing 
as  fast  as  material  of  a  suitable  character  is  sent  in  to  the 
editor.  From  1823  to  1889,  120  volumes  have  appeared.  It 
contains  much  of  the  original  work  of  the  great  astronomers 
and  mathematicians  from  BessePs  time  down,  and  is  inval- 
uable to  the  astronomer,  geodesist,  and  mathematician.  The 
early  numbere  are  now  rare,  and  sets  command  a  high  price. 

Astron'omy,  (Gr.  aster  or  astron,  "a  star,"  and  nomos^ 
"a  law,")  the  science  that  treats  of  all  the  heavenly  bodies, 
including  the  earth  as  related  to  them.    It  is  the  oldest  of 
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the  sciences,  and  the  mother  of  those  generally  called  exact — 
mathematics,  geodesy,  physics,  and  chemistry.  The  prob- 
lems presented  in  the  motions  and  forces  of  the  solar  system 
have  taxed  the  powers  of  the  ablest  mathematical  minds  of 
all  the  ages,  and  hare  been  the  primary  cause  of  the  develop- 
ment of  this  powerful  engine  of  investigation.  The  mission 
of  A.  in  this  direction  is  by  no  means  ended.  The  develop- 
ment of  a  pure  mathematioU  theory  that  will  fully  represent 
the  moon's  motion  is  almost  the  despair  of  the  mathematical 
giants  who  walk  the  earth  to-day,  while  the  geodesist  must 
yet  furnish  a  more  exact  value  of  the  figure  and  dimensions 
of  the  earth  to  suit  the  demands  of  the  astronomer  as  a 
base-line  with  which  to  measure  the  depths  of  space.  In 
the  opposite  direction,  likewise,  the  constantly  increasing 
revelations  of  the  spectroscope,  in  what  has  been  called 
the  **  New  A.,"  are  the  spur  of  the  brightest  minds  among 
the  mathematical  physicists  and  chemists  to  tell  us  what 
is  an  **  atom,"  and  what  is  the  nature  of  the  motions  and 
forces  at  play  among  the  last  divisible  units  of  so-called 
"  matter."  A.  may  to-day  be  broadly  divided  into  two 
branches,  Mathematical  and  Physical,  and  these  are  almost 
synonymous  with  two  terms  recently  introduced,  the  Old  and 
the  New  A.  as  defined  by  the  statement  that  the  Old  tells 
us  where  the  heavenly  bodies  are,  the  New,  what  they  are. 
This,  of  course,  is  a  very  incomplete  statement  of  the  whole 
scope  of  the  Old  A.,  which  has,  moreover,  told  us  something 
of  what  these  bodies  are,  so  far  as  it  could  be  revealed  by 
simple  inspection  of  their  appearance  in  the  field  of  the  tele- 
scope. But  this  is  very  little  compared  with  what  the 
New  has  brought  to  light  by  means  of  the  spectroscope, 
polarisoope,  thermopile,  and  bolometer.  The  characteristic 
feature  of  the  instruments  and  methods  of  the  New  venue  the 
Old  A.  is  that  the  New  deals  with  some  special  form  of 
Radiant  Emerot,  (q.  v.,)  measuring  or  analyzing  the  vibra- 
tions which  are  transmitted  throughout  all  space  by  means  of 
Ihe  elastic  medium  called  the  Ether,  (q.  v.)  Under  the 
two  broad  divisions  stated  above.  Mathematical  A.  would 
include  the  following  divisions,  which  are  not,  however, 
mutually  exclusive :  Spherical  A.,  which  treats  of  angles  and 
directions  on  the  celestial  sphere ;  Practical  A.,  treating  of 
the  instruments,  methods  of  observation,  and  of  calculation 
employed  to  get  at  the  facts  and  data  of  A. ;  Theoretical  A., 
which  deals  with  the  orbits,  tables,  and  ephemerides  of  the 
sun,  moon,  planets,  and  comets,  including  the  effect  of  their 
mutual  attractions,  and  Gravitational  or  Mechanical  A.,  which 
treats  of  the  forces  (principally  gravitation)  at  work  in  space 
and  the  motions  resulting  therefrom.  This  last  was  formerly 
called  Physical  A.,  but  the  name  has  been  monopolized  by 
the  New  A.  within  the  last  few  decades,  and  must  now  be 
reserved  for  it  This  second  branch,  likewise  called  Astro- 
nomical Physics  and  Astro-Physics,  attempts  to  answer  the 
question  of  what  the  heavenly  bodies  are,  the  nature  and 
constitution  of  their  interiors,  surfaces,  atmospheres,  their 
temperatures  and  radiadons,  and  the  effect  of  these  radia- 
tions upon  other  bodies,  and  all  allied  questions  arising  out 
of  these.  Its  principal  instrument,  the  spectroscope,  has 
likewise  furnished  data  otherwise  unattainable  in  the  field  of 
Mathematical  A.;  viz.,  the  determination  of  the  motion  to 
or  from  us  of  the  heavenly  bodies  by  displacement  of  the 
lines  of  their  spectra  due  to  this  motion.  (See  Motion  in 
Link  or  Sight.)  HUtorj  of  ▲.—The  Chinese,  Hindus, 
Ohaldieans,  Egyptians,  and  Greeks  are  known  to  have 
investigated  the  heavens  very  long  before  the  Christian 
era.  In  China,  A.  was  intimately  associated  with  State 
politics ;  the  Indians,  Chaldfleans,  and  Egyptians  made  it  a 
matter  of  religion ;  and  each  of  these  nations  applied  it  to 
astrological  purposes.  In  Greece  alone  was  it  prosecuted  for 
its  own  sake.  The  Greek  historians  attribute  the  earliest 
knowledge  of  astronomical  science  to  the  Chaldnans  and 
Egyptians.  They  say  that  the  former  discovered  the  Saros, 
(q.  v.,)  or  cycle  of  228  lunations,  nearly  equal  to  18  yrs., 
by  which  they  predicted  the  return  of  previously  observed 
eclipses,  and  made  use  of  other  empirical  cycles  or  periods. 
Aristotle  had  transmitted  to  him  from  Babylon,  by  order  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  a  catalogue  of  eclipses  observed  during 
1903  3rr8.  preceding  the  Macedonian  conquest  of  that  city. 
Ptolemy  gives  d  of  the  eclipses  from  this  catalogue,  but  the 
eariiest  does  not  extend  further  back  than  720  B.C.  To  the 
Egyptians  the  Greeks  likewise  attribute  a  high  degree  of 
astronomical  knowledge,  and  some  of  their  early  philosophers 
traveled  into  Egypt  to  acquire  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of 
A.,  but  there  is  no  definite  record  of  just  what  they  learned. 
The  accuracy  with  which  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  face  the 
cardinal  points  makes  it  probable  that   they  were  erected 


for  astronomical  purposes,  and  there  are  sloping  tun- 
nels in  some  of  them  which  point  exactly  to  the  N.  in 
azimuth  and  at  the  right  altitude  to  point  toward  the  star 
Gamma  Draeonie  at  its  lower  culmination  at  a  period  when 
this  star  was  the  Pole-star  and  about  the  time  when  the 
pyramids  are  supposed  to  have  been  built  The  Chinese  have 
always  connect^  the  study  of  A.  with  their  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  they  claim  to  have  had  records  of  eclipses, 
not  only  observed  but  calculated  and  predicted,  extending 
back  nearly  8,000  yrs.  before  the  beginning  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  Their  government  astronomers  were  required 
to  predict  all  coming  events  of  that  character,  and  paid  the 
penalty  for  a  failure  to  do  so  with  their  lives.  They  made 
the  yr.  consist  of  865^  days  and  divided  the  circumference 
of  a  circle  into  the  same  number  of  parts,  so  that  the  sun 
advanced  in  the  heavens  one  Chinese  degree  per  day.  About 
1100  B.C.  they  made  a  determination  of  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic  and  of  the  position  of  the  winter  solstice  in  the 
heavens,  which  agrees  closely  with  what  theory  shows  that 
they  must  have  been  at  that  time.  Between  722  and  400 
B.C.,  Confucius  gives  a  list  of  86  eclipses,  of  which  81  have 
been  verified  by  modem  astronomers.  Their  astronomical  work 
appears  to  have  been  confined  principally  to  this  class  of  phe- 
nomena. The  Greeks  have  the  honor  of  elevating  A.  to  the 
dignity  of  a  science.  Thales,  (640  B.C.,)  the  founder  of  the 
Ionic  school,  laid  the  foundation  of  Greek  A.  The  suc- 
cessors of  Thales  held  opinions  which  in  many  respects  are 
wonderfully  in  accordance  with  modem  ideas.  Anaximan- 
der,  it  is  said,  held  that  the  earth  moved  about  its  own  axis, 
and  that  the  rooon^s  light  was  reflected  from  the  sun.  To 
him  is  also  attributed  the  belief  in  the  grand  idea  of  the 
plurality  of  worlds.  Anaxagoras,  who  transferred  the  Ionic 
school  from  Miletus  to  Athens,  is  said  to  have  offered  a  con- 
jecture that,  like  the  earth,  the  moon  had  habitations,  hills,  and 
valleys.  PjthAgoraa  and  BnooMtort. — Pythagoras  (500  B.C.) 
was  greatly  in  advance  of  his  predecessors.  He  promulgated 
the  tme  theory  that  the  sun  is  the  center  of  the  plane- 
tary world,  and  that  the  earth  circulates  round  it.  But 
the  views  of  Pythagoras  met  with  little  or  no  support  from 
his  successors  until  the  time  of  Copernicus.  Between  Py- 
thagoras and  the  advent  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  nearly 
2  c.  later,  among  the  most  prominent  names  in  astronom- 
ical annals  is  that  of  Meton,  who  introduced  the  Metonic 
Cycle,  consisting  of  126  months  of  80  days  each,  and  of  110 
of  29  days,  making  a  period  of  6,940  days,  nearly  equal  to  19 
solar  yrs.  This  was  accepted  throughout  Greece,  and  was 
engraved  in  golden  letters  in  tablets  of  brass,  whence  the 
name  Golden  Number  ;  and  this  has  been  the  basis  of  the 
calendars  of  modem  European  nations.  Eudoxus  also,  of 
Cnidus,  introduced  the  yr.  of  8664-  days  into  Greece,  and 
first  attempted  to  give  a  mechanical  explanation  of  the  mo- 
tions of  the  planets  by  the  revolution  of  spheres  around  dif- 
ferent axes.  Calippus  (830  B.C.)  improved  the  Metonic 
Cycle,  and  Nicetas  of  Syracuse  is  reported  to  have  taught 
that  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  heavens  was  due  to  the  rota- 
tion  of  the  earth  on  its  axis.  To  the  Alexandrian  school, 
owing  its  existence  to  the  munificent  Ptolemies,  we  are  in- 
debt^  for  the  first  systematic  observations  in  A.  The 
Alexandrian  system  we  know  to  be  false,  and  inferior  to 
the  Pythagorean  notions;  but  it  had  the  merit  of  being 
founded  upon  a  long  and  patient  observation  of  phenomena, 
a  principle  which  finally  brought  about  its  own  destraction, 
while  the  previous  theories  were  the  results  of  pure  hypothesis. 
The  most  interesting  circumstances  connected  with  the  early 
history  of  the  Alexandrian  school  are  the  attempts  made  to 
determine  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  terrestrial  globe.  Aristarchus  of  Samos — 
the  pioneer  of  the  Copemican  system,  as  Humboldt  calls  him 
— is  the  author  of  an  ingenious  plan  to  ascertain  the  former 
by  measuring  the  angle  between  the  sun  and  the  moon  at  the 
time  when  the  latter  is  just  half  illuminated  by  the  former. 
Though  correct  in  theory,  the  measurement  of  the  angle  was 
subject  to  such  error  that  the  distance  deduced  was  far  too 
small,  though  much  nearer  the  trath  than  any  thing  that 
had  been  taught  up  to  that  time.  Among  other  eminent 
members  of  this  school  were  Timocharis  and  Aristyllus, 
who  made  the  observations  which,  together  with  his  own, 
enabled  Hipparchus  to  discover  the  precession  of  the  equi- 
noxes; Eratosthenes,  who  was  the  first  who  attempted 
to  determine  on  tme  principles  the  magnitude  of  the  earth 
and  Autolycus,  his  books  on  A.  being  the  earliest  extant  in 
the  Greek  language.  We  have  now  arrived  at  by  far  the 
greatest  name  we  have  yet  met  in  astronomical  science,  that 
of  Hipparchus  of  Bithynia,  (160-125  B.C.,)  for  not  until  his 
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«ra  were  there  facts  correct  enough  and  sufficient  in  number 
upon  which  to  build  a  system.  Hipparchus  was  at  once  a 
theorist,  a  mathematician,  and  an  obsenrer.  He  catalogued 
no  less  than  1,081  stars.  He  discovered  the  precession  of 
the  equinoxes;  he  determined  the  mean  motion  as  well  asi 
the  inequality  of  the  motion  of  the  sun,  and  the  length 
of  the  yr. ;  also  the  mean  motion  of  the  moon,  her  eccen- 
tricity, the  equation  of  her  center,  and  the  inclination  of  her 
orbit ;  and  he  suspected  the  inequality  afterward  found  by 
Ptolemy,  (the  evection.)  He  invented  processes  analogous  to 
plane  and  spherical  trigonometry,  and  was  the  first  to  use 
right  ascensions  and  declinations},  which  he  afterward  aban- 
doned in  favor  of  Uititudes  and  longitudes.  After  the  death 
of  Hipparchus,  A.  languished  for  nearly  3  c,  no  essential 
advance  being  made,  though  a  few  men  are  reported  as 
making  some  observations,  and  the  Roman  calendar  was  re- 
formed by  Julius  Gassar.  Ptolemaio  Sjntem. — Ptolemy  (1 8(>> 
160  A.D.)  is  the  next  who  rises  above  the  mass  of  medioc- 
rities. Besides  being  a  practical  astronomer  he  was  accom- 
plished as  a  musician,  a  geographer,  and  a  mathematician. 
His  most  important  discovery  in  A.  was  the  evection  of 
the  moon.  He  also  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  effect 
of  refraction.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  false  system 
known  by  his  name,  and  which  was  universally  accepted  as 
the  true  theory  of  the  universe  until  the  researches  of  Coper- 
nicus exploded  it.  The  Ptolemaic  system  placed  the  earth 
immovable  in  the  center  of  the  universe,  making  the  entire 
heavens  revolve  round  it  in  the  course  of  24  hours.  The  work 
by  which  he  is  best  known,  however,  is  the  collection  and 
systematic  arrangement  of  the  ancient  observations  in  his 
great  work,  the  Megale  SyntaxU,  (Gr.  **  the  great  composition,") 
which  gives  a  complete  resume  of  the  astronomical  knowl- 
edge of  the  day.  This  great  work  was  first  translated  into 
Arabic  m  the  first  part  of  the  9th  c,  and  was  called  by  them 
the  Almage»i,  (Arab,  a/,  '*  the,"  and  Gr.  mestutw^  '*  greatest,") 
and  by  this  name  it  is  known  to-day  in  its  various  translations 
into  Greek  and  Latin.  The  most  important  part  of  it  is  the 
7th  and  8th  books,  which  contain  the  catalogue  of  stars 
which  bears  Ptolemy's  name,  thoush  it  is  only  a  compilation 
of  the  catalogue  of  Hipparchus  with  the  positions  brought  up 
to  the  time  of  Ptolemy.  Nevertheless  it  is  the  earliest  record 
that  we  have  of  ;he  positions  of  the  stars,  and  of  their  divis- 
ion into  constellations.  These  latter  are  in  use  to-day,  though 
the  gaps  between  them  have  been  filled  up  in  some  cases  by 
more  modem  asterisms.  The  advance  of  A.  almost  ceased 
after  the  death  of  Ptolemy,  and  his  Almagetl^  together  with 
the  false  system  of  the  universe  which  it  taught,  continued 
to  be  the  recognized  authority  in  Europe  for  the  next  14  c. 
It  is  to  the  Arabs  that  we  owe  the  next  advances  in  A. 
They  commenced  making  observations  762  A.D.  For  4  c. 
the  Arabs  prosecuted  the  study  of  the  science  with  assiduity. 
They  had  little  capacity  for  speculation,  and  throughout  held 
the  Greek  theories  in  superstitious  reverence.  The  most  illus- 
trious of  the  Arabian  school  were  Albategnius,  or  Al  Batani, 
(880  A.D.,)  who  discovered  the  motion  of  the  solar  apogee, 
and  who  was  also  the  first  to  make  use  of  sines  and  versed 
sines  instead  of  chords ;  and  Ibn-Yunis,  (1000  A.D.,)  an  ex> 
oellent  mathematician,  who  made  observations  of  great  im- 
portance in  determining  the  disturbances  and  eccentricities  of 
Jupiter  and  Saturn,  and  who  was  the  first  to  use  cotangents 
and  secants.  Likewise,  at  about  the  same  time,  Aboul  W4fa 
discovered  the  third  inequality  in  the  moon's  motion,  the 
Variation^  and  determined  its  amount.  About  4  o.  later,  in 
the  first  half  of  the  Iffth  c,  lived  Ulugh  Beigh,  a  Tartar  prince, 
who  made  important  additions  to  astronomical  knowledge. 
He  was  the  grandson  of  the  great  Tamerlane,  and  founded  a 
school  of  astronomers  at  Samarcand.  He  constructed  mag- 
nificent  instruments,  computed  tables  of  the  planetary  mo- 
tions very  little  inferior  to  those  of  Tycho  Brah^,  a  century 
and  a  half  later,  and  left  a  caUlogue  of  stars  made  from  his  own 
observations  that  was  the  first  so  constructed  from  ori^nal 
observations  since  the  time  of  Hipparchus,  16  c.  before. 
The  revival  of  A.  in  Europe  may  be  said  to  have  begun 
with  George  Purbach,  who  translated  the  Almagest  at  Vienna, 
and  with  his  pupil,  John  MuUer,  or  Regiomontanus,  as  he  was 
called,  (from  Regwmont^  the  Lat.  name  of  Konigsberg,  mean- 
ing "  King's  Mountain.")  The  latter  transUted  into  Latin  the 
works  of  Ptolemy  and  the  Conies  of  Appolonius,  built  an  ob- 
servatory at  Nuremberg,  and  equipped  it  with  instruments  of 
his  own  invention.  He  d.  in  1476.  Nuremberg  also  produced 
John  Werner,  who  first  exphdned  the  method  of  finding  the 
longitude  at  sea  by  measuring  the  distance  between  a  fixed 
star  and  the  moon,  and  who  made  other  important  astronom- 
ical determinations.     Coparaloui  Theory. — We  now  come 


to  the  illustrious  name  of  Copernicus,  (b.  1478,  d.  1548i,) 
who  exploded  the  Ptolemaic  idea,  and  promulgated  a 
correct  theor>'.  His  system  is  in  some  part  a  revival  of 
the  opinions  said  to  have  been  held  by  Pythagoras.  It 
makes  the  sun  the  immovable  center  of  the  univeiise,  around 
which  all  the  planets  revolve  in  concentric  orbits.  Mercury 
and  Venus  within  the  earth's  orbit,  and  all  the  other  pUinets 
without  it.  He  was  broken  down  in  body  and  mind  when 
his  work  On  the  BevotiUiona  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies  was 
brought  to  him,  but  he  did  not  die  until  **  many  days  after, 
ward,  on  the  24th  May,  1543."  Among  the  contemporaries 
of  Copernicus  were  Rheinhold,  who  constructed  the  Prutenic 
Tables ;  Recorde,  who  was  the  first  to  write  on  A.  in  English ; 
and  Nonius,  a  Portuguese,  who  invented  a  method  for  divid- 
ing the  circle.  The  study  of  A.  was  also  much  aided  about 
this  time  by  the  liberality  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel, 
William  IV.  Decidedly  the  most  industrious  observer  and 
eminent  practical  astronomer  from  the  time  of  the  Arabs 
to  the  latter  half  of  the  16tb  c.  was  Tycho  ^h6,  (b.  1546, 
d.  1601.)  Tycho's  system,  which  made  the  sun  move 
round  the  earth,  and  all  the  other  planets  round  the 
sun,  explained  all  natural  phenomena  then  observed  equally 
well,  while  it  must  have  appeared  more  probable  than  the 
crude,  and  at  that  era  undemonstrable,  theories  of  Copernicus. 
He  made  the  first  table  of  refractions,  and  discovered  the 
variation  and  annual  equation  of  the  moon,  the  inequalities 
of  the  motion  of  the  nodes,  and  of  the  inclination  of  the  lunar 
orbit.  He  also  demonstrated  that  the  region  of  the  comets  is 
far  beyond  the  orbit  of  the  moon,  and  he  determined  the 
positions  of  777  stars  with  an  accuracy  far  surpassing  any 
thing  before  done  in  that  line,  and  left  behind  him  a  mass  of 
observations  of  the  sun  and  planets  which  he  had  made  to 
demonstrate  the  truth  of  his  system  of  the  universe,  but 
which  afterward  became,  in  Kepler's  hands,  the  means  of  its 
overthrow  and  the  final  and  permanent  establishment  of  the 
truth  of  the  Copemican  system.  We  now  come  to  Kepler, 
(q.  V.,)  who  towers  far  above  any  of  his  predecessors,  and 
whose  brilliant  discovery  of  the  three  laws  of  planetary 
motion  has  made  his  name  immortal.  Galileo  Galilei  was 
the  contemporary  of  Kepler,  and,  as  his  discoveries  were  of 
a  more  popular  character,  he  obtained  a  more  immediate 
fame  and  reputation.  In  the  interval  between  the  great 
discoveries  of  Kepler  and  Galileo  and  those  of  Newton 
various  astronomers  made  valuable  additions  to  astronom- 
ical knowledge  or  invented  new  apparatus  for  observing 
the  heavenly  bodies.  Perhaps  the  greatest  of  these  was 
the  discovery  of  logarithms  by  Lord  Napier,  Baron  of 
Merchiston,  in  Scotland.  Without  the  help  of  this  powerful 
means  of  dealing  with  numbers  the  computations  of  astron- 
omers  would  be  well-nigh  impossible,  or  so  long  and  difficult 
that  few  would  have  the  patience  to  carry  them  through.  In 
1603  John  Bayer  of  Augsberg  published  his  Uranometria^  or 
maps  of  the  48  constellations  which  had  been  handed  down 
from  Hipparchus  through  Ptolemy  in  the  Almagent^  and  on 
these  maps  he,  for  the  first  time,  assigned  the  letters  to  the 
individual  stars  which  are  in  use  to-day.  The  researches  of 
Descartes  gave  a  new  help  to  mathematical  analysis.  Horrox 
observed  the  transit  of  Venus  in  1689,  the  first  ever  seen  by 
man.  The  most  accurate  determinations  of  the  positions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  ever  made  without  the  help  of  the  tele- 
scope were  those  of  Hevelius,  a  rich  citizen  of  Dantzic,  who 
gave  his  life  and  wealth  to  A.,  working  steadily  for  more 
than  40  yrs.  The  catalogue  of  stars  which  bears  his  name, 
and  by  whose  numbers  in  the  different  constellations  the  indi- 
vidual  stars  are  still  called  to-day  with  the  distinguishing  letter 
'*  H,"  is  the  greatest  of  the  results  of  his  labors.  Huyghens 
made  important  improvements  in  the  telescope  and  applied 
the  pendulum  to  clocks.  I^card,  in  1667,  made  the  most  im- 
portant improvements  in  methods  of  observation  by  attaciiiug 
telescopes  with  cross-wires  at  their  focus  to  graduated  in- 
struments, and  by  using  the  clock  directly  in  the  observa- 
tion of  transits.  He  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  modem  A« 
in  France.  Roemer,  his  pupil,  discovered,  in  1675,  the  pro- 
gr^ive  motion  of  light,  and  determined  its  velocity  by  the 
eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites.  Dominic  Gassmi,  the  first 
director  of  the  Paris  Observatory,  which  was  finished  in 
1670,  constructed  tables  of  the  motions  of  Jupiter's  satellites, 
discovered  that  Saturn's  ring  was  double,  and  also  first  saw 
4  of  its  8  satellites,  observed  the  zodutcal  light,  and  con- 
structed a  table  of  refractions.  He  also  determined  the  times 
of  rotation  of  Jupiter  and  Mars.  Newton's  fame  rests  upon 
his  discovery  of  the  law  of  gravitation,  announced  in  the 
Prificipia  in  1677.  This  discovery  is  perhaps  the  grand- 
est effort  of  human  genius  of  which  we  have  any  record. 
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Xewton  also  made  the  important  ducovery  of  the  revolution 
of  comets  round  the  sun  in  conic  sections,  proved  the  earth^s 
form  to  be  that  of  an  oblate  spheroid,  gave  a  theory  of 
the  moon  and  tides,  invented  fluxions,  and  wrote  upon 
optics.  While  the  foundations  of  Gravitational  A.  were  thus 
broadly  laid  by  Newton,  Flamsteed,  the  first  astronomer-royal 
at  Greenwich,  and  Halley  were  greatly  improving  and  ex- 
tending the  practical  department  of  the  science.  To  the 
former  we  are  indebted  for  numerous  observations  on  the 
fixed  stars,  on  planets,  satellites,  and  comets,  and  for  a  cata- 
logue  of  2,864  stars.  His  Huioria  Ccelestis  formed  a  new 
era  in  sidereal  A.  Dr.  Halley,  who  succeeded  Flamsteed 
as  astronomer  royal,  discovered  the  accelerated  mean  motion 
of  the  moon,  and  certain  inequalities  in  Jupiter  and  Saturn, 
but  he  is  most  famed  for  his  successful  investigations  into 
the  motions  and  nature  of  comets.  His  successor  was  Dr. 
Bradley,  who,  in  the  yr.  of  Newton's  death,  made  the  impor- 
tant  discovery  of  the  aberration  of  light,  which  furnishes  the 
most  conclusive  proof  we  have  of  the  earth's  annual  motion. 
To  him  also  we  are  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  the  nuta- 
tion  of  the  earth's  axis  in  a  period  of  19  yrs.,  the  same  as 
that  of  the  moon's  nodes.  At  the  same  time  that  Bradley  was 
at  work  at  Greenwich,  just  at  the  middle  of  the  1 8th  c,  Lacaille, 
a  celebrated  French  astronomer,  undertook  a  voyage  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  determine  the  sun's  parallax  by  obser- 
vations of  Mars  and  Venus  simultaneously  with  similar  ones  in 
Europe,  and  to  form  a  catalogue  of  southern  circumpolar  stars. 
In  a  single  yr.  and  single-handed  he  observed  the  positions  of 
over  10,000  stars  and  computed  the  pUices  of  1,942  of  them. 
He  also  measured  the  length  of  a  degree  of  the  meridian, 
observed  the  moon  simultaneously  with  Lalande  at  Berlin  for 
the  determination  of  its  parallax,  and  afterward  computed 
a  table  of  refractions  from  the  comparison  of  his  observa- 
tions with  those  of  the  same  stars  at  Paris.  The  latter  half 
of  the  18th  c  was  marked  by  the  brilliant  discoveries  of  Sir 
William  Herschel,  who  discovered  the  planet  Uranus  and 
its  four  satellites,  two  additional  satellites  of  Saturn,  deter- 
mined the  direction  of  motion  of  the  solar  system  in  space, 
resolved  the  Milky  Way  into  countless  myriads  of  stars,  and 
opened  up  a  boundless  field  of  discovery  and  research  among 
the  nebulae  and  double  and  multiple  stars.  His  success  was 
due  to  his  remarkable  skill  in  polishing  and  figuring  his  own 
mirrors,  by  which  he  produced  telescopes  (reflectors)  far  more 
powerful  than  any  in  use  before.  Many  other  lesser  lights 
added  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  18th  c,  but  they  can  only  receive 
the  very  briefest  mention.  Bouguer,  in  connection  with  the 
measurement  of  the  Peruvian  arc  of  the  meridian,  determined 
the  length  of  the  seconds-pendulum  and  the  effects  of  the  attrac- 
tion of  mountains  on  the  direction  of  the  plumb-line.  War- 
gentin  perfected  tables  of  the  motion  of  Jupiter's  satellites 
at  Stockholm.  Maskelyne  perfected  the  method  of  reducing 
observations  of  lunar  distances  at  sea  for  the  determination 
of  longitudes,  and  had  tables  of  lunar  distances  first  pub- 
lished in  the  British  Nauiical  Almafiae.  Delambre,  besides 
a  large  amount  of  other  exceedingly  valuable  work,  left,  in 
the  six  large  4to  volumes  of  his  HUtoire,  a  monument  of 
profound  research  into  the  history  of  A.  from  the  earliest 
days,  giving  an  abstract  of  all  the  important  publications  that 
had  ever  been  issued.  Lalande,  besides  much  other  work  of 
a  valuable  character,  observed  the  positions  of  by  far  the 
largest  number  of  stars  that  had  been  catalogued  up  to  the 
end  of  the  18th  c.  These  were  afterward  reduced  and  pub- 
lished by  Baily  in  a  catalogue  which  contains  over  47,000  star- 
positions.  Mayer,  besides  making  a  valuable  catalogue  of 
zodiacal  stars  at  about  the  same  time  as  those  of  Bradley  and 
Lacaille,  perfected  lunar  tables  which  were  for  many  yrs. 
the  most  accurate  in  existence.  The  18th  and  19th  c  were 
astronomically  connected  by  the  work  of  Piazzi  in  the  observ- 
atory established  at  Palermo  in  1790,  where  he  formed  a  cata- 
logue of  stars  more  accurately  observed  than  any  preceding 
him  with  the  exception  of  Bradley's,  and  where  he  ushered  in 
the  19th  c.  by  discovering,  on  the  night  of  Jan.  1,  1801,  a 
new  planet,  the  first  of  the  numerous  belt  of  asteroids  that 
have  been  since  picked  up  between  Mars  and  Jupiter.  (See 
Asteroids.)  The  discovery  of  this  first  of  the  asteroids  by 
Piazzi  was  the  means  of  bringing  into  the  corps  of  astrono- 
mers the  celebrated  mathematician  Carl  Friedrich  Gauss. 
Hodem  A. — The  progress  of  A.  in  the  19th  c.  lias  been 
so  rapid,  and  so  numerous  have  become  its  devotees,  that 
it  is  impossible  here  to  do  justice  to  them  all.  We  will 
try  to  note  the  most  important  advances  in  astronomical 
science  and  those  who  have  contributed  most  to  them  up  to 
date.  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Bessel,  (q.  v.,)  b.  1784,  d.  1846,  has 
contributed  more  than  any  other  to  tlte  solid  advancement 


of  the  science  in  the  19th  c.  More  than  any  astronomer 
who  has  ever  lived  Bessel  combined  in  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree the  qualities  of  an  able  mathematician  and  a  skillful 
observer,  and  the  results  which  he  has  left  behind  him  in  the 
pag^  of  the  J\tndamenta  AMtronomia,  the  Tabula  Eegio^ 
tnontancf,  the  two  volumes  of  his  AthnmomMie  Uniertueh- 
unffen,  the  successive  volumes  of  the  Konigsberg  Beobaeh- 
tuHfftHf  and  scattered  through  the  volumes  of  the  Astrona- 
miiehe  Noichrichten^  are  a  proud  monument  to  his  genius. 
Before  mentioning  particularly  any  of  the  other  prominent 
astronomers  of  the  early  part  of  the  19th  c,  the  celebrated 
optician  Fraunhofer,  (q.  v.,)  who  contributed  so  much  to 
their  success,  deserves  special  notice.  In  connection  with 
his  experiments  on  light  for  the  further  perfection  of  his 
lenses,  Fraunhofer  was  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  host 
of  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum,  of  which  he  counted  some 
600  and  mapped  824,  and  which  are  known  as  the  "  Fraun* 
hofer  Lines"  to-day.  Though  he  did  not  have  the  time 
to  carry  this  discovery  to  its  legitimate  conclusion  in  the 
discovery  of  their  cause,  this  being  afterward  done  by 
Kirchhoff  and  Bunsen,  Fraunhofer's  discovery  may  be 
considered  as  the  beginning  of  the  "New  A."  Friedrich 
Georg  Wilhelm  Struve  (b.  1798,  d.  1864)  rendered  his  name 
immortal  by  the  accurate  determination  of  the  position- 
angles,  distances,  colors,  and  relative  brightness  of  8,112 
double  and  multiple  stars  with  the  9^in.  Dorpat  refractor 
above  mentioned,  about  2,200  of  which  were  new  discoveries. 
He  also  determined  their  positions  with  great  precision  by 
meridlan^rcle  observations,  and  the  results,  published  in  his 
Mcfuurce  Aiicronutrica  and  PontianeB  Media^  are  the  most 
complete  and  exhaustive  monograph  on  the  subject  of  double- 
stars  ever  issued,  and  the  model  of  all  similar  efforts  since. 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  August  Argelander  (b.  1799,  d.  187B)  ranks 
next  to  Bessel  among  the  great  astronomers  of  the  19th  c.  A 
pupil  of  the  latter,  he  thoroughly  imbibed  the  ideas  of  exacti- 
tude in  astronomical  observation  for  which  his  great  master 
was  pre-eminent,  and  he  carried  them  out  in  all  his  subsequent 
work.  While  not  so  great  a  mathematical  genius,  be  was 
even  more  energetic  as  an  observer.  His  first  work  was  the 
observations,  made  while  his  observatonr  at  Bonn  was  being 
completed,  for  the  formation  of  the  Uranomeiria  Nova^  the 
great  authority  to-day  for  the  interpretation  of  Bayer  in  his 
assignment  of  letters  to  the  individual  stars,  and  also  the  ac- 
cepted standard  of  stellar  magnitudes.  With  the  completion 
of  the  Bonn  Observatory  he  took  up  the  extension  of  Bessel's 
zone  observations  northward  to  within  10"  of  the  pole  and 
southward  to  — 81**  of  declination,  and  then  he  took  up  and, 
with  the  help  of  two  or  three  assistants,  carried  to  completion 
that  prodigious  work,  the  Bofiner  Durehmtuterung^  (the  Bonn 
Muster,  or  Survey,  generally  quoted  as  the  "  D.  M.,")  a  com- 
plete catalogue  with  accompanying  maps  of  all  the  stars  down 
to  the  9th  magnitude,  and  many  of  the  10th,  situated  between 
— 2*"  of  declination  and  the  North  Pole,  and  containing  in  all 
more  than  820,000  stars.  (See  Variable  Stars.)  While  the 
general  tendency  of  astronomical  observation  during  the  early 
part  of  this  c  was  in  the  direction  of  the  precise  and  exact 
methods  Inaugurated  by  Bessel,  there  was  still  a  field  for  the 
explorer  and  discoverer.  This  was  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
where  little  had  been  done  since  Lacaille  swept  over  the  south- 
em  heavens  In  zones  with  his  little  f-in.  telescope  in  1751-62. 
John  F.  W.  Herschel,  (b.  1792,  d.  1871,)  following  in  the 
footeteps  of  his  father,  who  had  so  thoroughly  explored 
the  northern  heavens,  took  advantage  of  this,  and,  in  18S4, 
after  8  yrs.  of  work  reviewing  the  work  of  the  elder  Her- 
schel in  England,  he  began  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  a 
similar  survey  of  the  southern  heavens,  using  an  18-in.  re- 
flector of  his  own  construction.  With  this,  in  the  course  of  4 
yrs.,  he  accumulated  a  vast  store  of  material,  in  the  way  of 
new  double  and  multiple  stars,  nebulae,  and  star-clusters^ 
photometric  measures  of  stellar  brightness,  "  soundings,"  or 
*•*"  star-gauges,"  in  the  Milky  Way,  to  show  the  laws  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  stars  in  space,  all  of  which  form  the  starting- 
point  of  our  knowledge  of  the  southern  heavens  in  these  re- 
spects, as  the  work  of  his  father  had  been  that  of  the  north- 
em.  The  work  of  Sir  George  Biddell  Airy  (b.  1801)  next 
deserves  attention.  Appointed  in  1885  to  the  directorship  of 
the  Royal  Observatory  of  Greenwich,  he  first  carried  to  com- 
pletion the  great  work  begun  at  his  suggestion  2  yrs.  before, 
the  complete  reduction  on  a  uniform  system  of  all  the  Green- 
wich planetary  observations  from  1 750  onward.  The  results 
were  published  in  1846,  and  accomplished  for  the  movable 
solar  and  planetary  system  what  the  work  of  Bessel  and  Arge- 
lander had  done  for  the  stellar  system.  The  complete  design- 
ing and  constmction  of  new  iastruments  for  the  Greenwich 
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Observatory,  which  were  for  a  time  the  roost  accurate  in  use 
anywhere,  was  another  great  work,  while  the  later  yrs.  of  his 
life  liave  been  entirely  absorbed  in  a  struggle  with  that 
mountain  of  difficulties  for  all  mathematicians,  the  Theory  of 
the  Moon's  Motion.  The  greatest  event  of  the  c.  was  the  dis- 
covery of  the  planet  Neptune.  For  an  account  of  this  discov- 
ery see  Xeptunb.  The  worlc  of  Lagrange  and  Laplace  in  the 
domain  of  Gravitational  A.  has  been  continued  and  vastly  ex- 
tended in  the  present  c.  by  several  eminent  mathematicians  and 
astronomers,  notably  by  Leverrier,  just  mentioned.  His  whole 
life-work  was  devoted  to  the  perfection  of  the  theory  of  the 
planetary  motions,  and  its  results  are  a  lasting  monument  to 
his  industry  and  ability.  Adams,  the  equal  sharer  with  him 
in  the  glory  of  the  discovery  of  Neptune,  has  also  made  very 
important  additions  to  our  knowledge  in  the  same  field,  and 
in  the  U.  S.  we  have,  in  the  persons  of  Newcomb  and  Hill, 
their  worthy  successors  and  collaborators.  The  amount  of 
work  which  the  former  has  already  published  in  the  line  of 
fundamental  star  places,  the  discussion  of  old  eclipses  and 
occultations  with  their  bearing  on  the  theory  of  the  moon's 
motion,  the  motion  of  Mercury,  etc.,  is  already  prodigious, 
and  at  the  present  time,  as  Superintendent  of  the  Amer, 
Ephemeris  and  Nautical  Almanac^  he  is  carrying  out  a  com- 
prehensive revision  of  the  whole  theory  of  all  the  motions 
and  forces  in  the  solar  system  on  a  scale  before  unattempted. 
In  this  he  is  ably  assisted  by  Mr.  6.  W.  Hill,  whose  profound 
and  thorough  work  in  the  realm  of  celestial  mechanics  is  at 
once  a  model  of  mathematical  elegance  and  of  rigorous  analy- 
sis. The  theory  of  the  moon's  motion,  or  the  Lunar  Theory, 
as  it  is  generally  called,  has  from  the  beginning  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  ablest  mathematical  investigators,  and  ap- 
pears likely  to  do  so  for  some  generations  to  come,  before  its 
difficult  problems  shall  have  been  settled.  In  the  present  c. 
the  names  of  Garlini,  Darooiseau,  Plana,  Adams,  Peiroe,  New- 
comb,  and  Hill  are  well  known  in  connection  with  various 
parts  of  this  work,  but  the  two  who  stand  out  prominently 
before  all  others  are  Hansen  and  Delaunay.  The  Tablet  de 
la  Lune  of  the  former  are  the  basis  of  all  our  lunar  ephemer- 
ides  to-day,  and  while  the  theory  of  the  latter  has  never  yet 
been  expanded  into  tables,  the  general  agreement  of  its  co- 
efficients with  those  of  Hansen  has  heretofore  been  considered 
a  sufficient  check  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  latter's  tables.  It 
is  to-day,  however,  the  opinion  of  some  investigators  that  the 
greatest  need  in  the  further  improvement  of  the  Lunar  Theory 
is  the  development  of  Delannay's  theory  into  tables  as  a  check 
upon  the  accuracy  of  Hansen's.  In  various  other  branches 
of  Gravitatk>nal  A.  several  names  deserve  special  mention, 
which,  however,  must  be  brief.  Olbers,  besides  being  the 
tlisooverer  of  several  comets  and  of  the  second  and  fourth 
asteroids,  is  best  known  for  his  development  of  the  best 
methods  of  computing  cometary  orbits,  whose  great  eccen- 
tricities gave  rise  to  some  new  and  difficult  problems  in  the 
computations.  Encke,  a  pupil  of  Gauss  and  a  natural-bom 
geometer  and  computer,  developed  the  best  methods  of  ap- 
plying the  Method  of  Least  Squares  to  computation,  deter- 
mined a  value  of  the  soUr  parallax,  which  stood  a  long  time 
as  giving  the  accepted  value  of  95,000,000  m.  as  the  distance 
of  the  sun,  but  is  best  known  for  the  discovery  of  the  re- 
markably short  period  of  the  comet  which  bears  his  name, 
and  which  has  given  rise  to  so  much  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion of  a  Resisting  Medium  (q.  v.)  in  space.  This  same 
question  was  continued  by  Von  Asten  after  the  death 
of  Encke,  and  carried  on  by  Backlund,  of  Pulkowa,  since 
the  death  of  Von  Asten.  In  connection  with  the  subject  of 
comets  the  question  as  to  the  cause  or  origin  of  their  tails 
has  been  for  a  long  time  the  subject  of  speculation  and  in- 
quiry, and  it  has  recently  been  solved,  along  the  lines  origi- 
nally suggested  by  the  great  Bessel,  by  the  application  of  the 
laws  of  Celestial  Mechanics  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  repulsive 
force  from  the  sun,  very  probably  electrical,  and  more  than 
sufficient  to  overcome  the  attraction  of  gravitation  on  the 
tenuous  material  making  up  the  tails  of  comets.  Bredichin, 
of  Moscow,  has  fully  and  completely  discussed  and  solved 
this  problem,  and  the  cause  of  comets'  tails  need  no  longer 
t>e  regarded  as  a  mystery.  (See  Comet.)  Still  connected 
with  the  subject  of  comets,  though  not  so  recognized  till  the 
investigation  was  made,  another  even  more  erratic  class  of 
celestial  bodies,  the  Shooting-Stars  or  Meteors,  has  submitted 
to  the  control  of  Gravitational  A.  Several  investigators  have 
had  a  hand  in  the  task  of  bringing  them  into  line,  but  none 
so  fully  as  Prof.  Newton,  of  Tale  Coll.,  who  is  the  recognized 
authority  in  this  interesting  branch  of  inquiry.  For  an  ac- 
count of  it  and  of  the  connection  between  comets  and  meteors, 
8ee  Mkteo!IS.    The  name  of  OpiK)lzer  will  always  be  a  bright 


star  in  the  galaxy  of  mathematical  astronomers.  His  two 
volumes  on  the  computation  of  orbits  of  all  classes  of  celestial 
bodies  are  a  vast  storehouse  of  information  on  the  subject, 
and  had  he  not  been  cut  off  by  untimely  death  the  Lunar 
Theory  might  have  suffered  an  attack  from  a  young,  vigorous, 
and  well-equipped  mathematical  giant,  to  which  it  would 
possibly  have  succumbed.  In  this  same  field  of  investigation 
the  names  of  Watson,  Pont^coulant,  and  others  deserve 
special  mention.  Seoent  Diiooyery.— Returning  to  the  field 
of  discovery,  next  to  that  of  Neptune,  Hall's  detection  of  the 
two  minute  and  remarkable  satellites  of  Mars  ranks  as  the 
most  brilliant  of  the  c  It  was  not  an  accidental  picking  up 
of  easily  visible  objects  in  "  sweeps,"  but  the  result  of  a  well- 
pUnned  and  careful  search  at  the  most  favorable  time,  the 
opposition  of  1877,  after  the  erection  of  the  2d-in.  refractor 
of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Observatory.  Besides  the  satellites  of 
Mars,  Hall  has  also  kept  up  systematically  the  observation 
of  the  difficult  satellite-systems  of  Saturn,  Uranus,  and 
Neptune  ever  since  taking  charge  of  the  26-in.  Wash- 
mgton  refractor,  and  in  this,  too,  he  has  been  alone,  so 
that  the  future  discussions  of  the  motions  and  perturbations 
in  these  systems  will  rest  almost  entirely  on  his  work  as  a 
starting-point  These  results,  with  the  laige  mass  of  obser- 
vations of  double-stars  and  determinations  of  stellar  parallax, 
will  be  a  lasting  monument  to  one  of  the  most  industrious 
and  skilled  observers  of  any  age.  We  will  now  speak  of 
a  series  of  astronomical  observations  which  were,  in  re- 
spect  both  to  the  amount  of  work  accomplished  in  a  given 
time  and  to  its  thoroughness  and  accuracy,  the  most  re- 
markable ever  carried  out  by  any  astronomical  observera 
We  refer  to  the  work  done  at  Cordoba,  in  the  Argentine 
Republic,  by  Dr.  Gould  and  his  assistants.  Setting  out 
from  the  U.  S.,  he,  with  four  assistants,  arrived  at  Cor 
doba  in  Sept.,  1870,  and,  while  waiting  the  arrival  and 
mounting  of  the  new  meridian-circle  in  the  national  ob- 
servatory which  he  went  there  to  establish,  just  as  Arge- 
lander  had  done  at  Bonn,  he  began  the  observations  for 
a  Uranometry  of  the  southern  heavens,  to  include  all  stars 
down  to  the  7th  magnitude.  The  mounting  of  the  meridian- 
circle  being  unexpectedly  delayed,  much  more  time  was  given 
to  the  Uranometry  than  was  at  first  intended,  but  the  mag- 
nificent result  now  in  the  hands  of  astronomers  in  the  shape 
of  the  catalogue  and  maps  of  the  Uranometria  Argentina 
(q.  v.)  shows  that  the  time  was  well  employed  and  the  deUy 
probably  a  fortunate  one  for  A.  in  general.  This  great  work 
contains  the  names,  positions,  and  magnitudes,  to  the  nearest 
tenth,  of  7,730  stars  situated  between  -j-lO""  and  the  South 
Pole,  and  the  magnitudes,  to  the  nearest  quarter,  of  more 
than  1,000  others,  mostly  companions  of  these,  or  situated  in 
clusters  whose  joint  light  equaled  a  7th  magnitude  star. 
The  accompanying  maps  are  a  marvel  of  clearness  and  accu- 
racy, and  the  wh(Me  work  is  far  beyond  any  thing  ever  before 
done  in  the  way  of  precision  in  stellar  magnitudes  and  the 
thoroughness  with  which  the  whole  subject  is  discussed. 
For  this  work  alone  Dr.  Gould  received  the  gold  medal  of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society.  But  this  was  only  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  work  at  Cordoba.  The  zone  observations,  b^un 
in  1872,  resulted  in  the  publication  in  1884  of  a  zone-cata- 
logue in  two  volumes  containing  106,240  observations  of 
73,160  distinct  stars  situated  between  —28°  and  the  South 
Pole,  arranged  in  the  order  of  right-ascension  and  numbered 
consecutively  in  each  hour  of  right-ascension.  These  zone 
observations  are  comparable  in  accuracy  with  the  best  me- 
ridian-circle observations,  having  been  made  with  a  Repsold 
meridian  circle  and  with  the  transits  recorded  on  a  chrono- 
graph, each  over  a  tally  of  five  wires.  They  are  thus  far  more 
accurate  than  the  zones  of  Bessel  and  Argelander,  whose 
transits,  observed  before  the  invention  of  the  Chronograph, 
(q.  V.,)  were  only  recorded  over  one  or  two  wires  by  eye  and 
ear.  It  stands  almost  unique  among  zone  catalogues,  in  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  rather  fragmentary  and  inaccurate 
ones  of  Lament,  it  is  the  only  one  reduced  and  published  by 
the  observer  himself  and  his  assistants.  It  was  intended  to 
be  the  principal  work  for  which  Dr.  Grould  went  to  the 
southern  hemisphere ;  but,  not  content  with  having  already 
exceeded  the  work  of  all  previous  astronomers  both  in  extent 
and  accuracy  in  the  same  length  of  time,  this  energetic  band 
of  Amer.  astronomers,  working  night  and  day  in  a  foreign 
land,  with  little  to  distract  their  attention  from  their  main 
purpose,  and  favored  with  an  exceptionally  clear  atmosphere 
and  mild  and  salubrious  climate,  undertook  and  carried  to 
successful  completion  what  must  be  regarded  as  an  even 
greater  work  than  either  the  Uranometry  or  the  Zone-cat- 
aloscue.    This  was  an  enormous  General,  or  Fundamental, 
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Catalogue  of  all  the  principal  stars  between  the  equator  and 
the  South  Pole,  containing  more  than  146,<)00  observations 
of  32,448  stars,  thus  averagin;;  about  4|  obser^'ations  per 
star.  (See  Constellation.)  The  Hew  ▲. — We  will  now 
attempt  briefly  to  note  the  progress  of  the  New  A.  which 
tries  to  answer  the  question  as  to  what  the  heavenly 
bodies  are.  Beginning  with  the  discovery  of  the  Fraunhofer 
lines  of  the  solar  spectrum  and  their  identification  with  those 
of  terrestrial  elements  by  Kirehhoif  and  Bunsen,  it  has  kept 
step  with  the  increase  of  knowledge  regarding  the  sun,  for 
there  forces  and  temperatures  are  at  play  in  a  vast  laboratory 
with  which  terrestrial  ones  cannot  compete,  and  for  very  much 
that  has  been  discovered  in  this  Held  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  article  Sun.  The  spectroscope  has  been  the  principal 
instrument  of  investigation  in  the  New  A.,  and  after  the  work 
of  Kirchhoff  and  Bunsen  the  next  important  step  was  the  in- 
vestigation with  the  diffraction-spectroscope  (see  Spkctro- 
scope)  by  Angstrom  and  Thalen  in  the  formation  of  the  so- 
called  Normal  Spectrum,  in  which  the  distances  of  the  lines 
are  proportional  to  their  Wave-lengths,  (q.  v.,)  and  their  map 
of  the  solar  spectrum  constructed  in  this  way  has  been  the 
standard  for  the  wave-lengths  of  the  Fraunhofer  lines  until 
within  a  very  few  yrs.,  when  the  work  of  Rowland  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  photographing  directly  the  spec- 
trum formed  from  his  concave  mirror-gratings,  (see  Diffbac- 
tion-Gratino,)  has  so  far  exceeded  the  Angstrom  maps  in 
accuracy  that  they  may  now  be  considered  as  displaced  by 
those  of  Rowland.  The  phenomena  attending  the  appear- 
ance of  solar  eclipses  and  of  comets  offered  a  new  field  for 
the  spectroscope,  and  in  this  a  host  of  names  at  once  claim 
attention,  principal  among  which  are  those  of  Young,  Vogel, 
Secchi,  Huggins,  Lockyer,  Janssen,  and  Langley.  The  si- 
multaneous and  independent  discoveries  by  Lockyer  and  Jans- 
sen in  connection  with  the  Indian  solar  eclipse  of  Aug.,  1868, 
that  the  solar  "  prominences,'^  or  hydrogen  clouds  surround- 
ing the  sun,  can  be  studied  at  any  time  without  the  help  of 
an  eclipse,  revolutionized  the  methods  of  studying  that  part 
of  the  sun's  surroundings,  and  to-day  it  is  the  regular  part  of 
the  duties  of  some  of  those  who  give  their  time  principally 
to  solar  observation  to  map  the  fantastic-shaped  clouds  that 
rise  from  the  base  of  the  chromosphere,  the  work  being  gen- 
erally done  in  the  widened  red  line  of  hydrogen,  the  Fraun- 
hofer '*  C/'  Tacchini,  in  Italy,  is  now  the  most  assiduous 
observer  of  these  phenomena.  We  have  also  learned  con- 
siderable as  to  atmospheres  surrounding  some  of  the  plan- 
ets from  the  investigations  of  Vogel  in  the  spectra  of 
the  light  reflected  from  them.  The  normal  spectrum  of 
sunlight  is  modified  by  the  absorption  in  passing  twice 
through  the  planet's  atmosphere,  and  these  differences 
from  the  solar  spectrum  indicate  something  as  to  the  con- 
stitution of  these  atmospheres  and  their  extent  and  density. 
The  changes  in  the  spectra  of  comets  as  they  approach  to 
and  recede  from  the  sun  are  also  very  instructive  and  inter- 
esting, and  the  names  of  the  observers  who  might  be  enumer- 
ated as  having  contributed  to  this  branch  of  knowledge  would 
be  legion.  Photometry,  or  the  measurement  of  the  bright- 
ness of  the  different  heavenly  bodies,  so  far  as  its  results  are 
concerned,  is  properly  classed  under  the  New  A.,  although  it 
has  been  employed  from  the  earliest  times,  without  instru- 
mental assistance,  in  classifying  the  stars  into  a  scale  of 
magnitudes,  and  in  later  days  in  this  observation  of  the 
changes  in  the  light  of  the  variable  stars.  Argelander  first 
placed  it  upon  a  firm  basis  in  his  investigations  of  variables, 
instituting  the  method  of  estimating  small  differences  of 
brightness  by  **  steps  "  or  "  grades  "  between  two  other  stars, 
one  brighter  and  one  fainter.  So  far  as  accuracy  is  concerned 
this  method  has  not  been  improved  upon  in  any  of  the  modem 
ways  of  making  the  observations.  Solar  InyeitigationE. — 
There  remains  to  be  noticed  the  subject  of  the  quantitative 
measurement  of  Radiant  Energy  in  its  various  forms,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  branches  of  the 
New  A.,  for  it  includes  the  determination  of  the  amount  and 
effects  of  the  energy  which  we  receive  from  the  sun,  upon  which 
all  life  and  power  upon  the  earth  depend.  Only  its  most  im- 
portant results  can  here  be  noticed,  and  these  in  the  briefest 
way.  Herschel  (Sir  John)  and  Pouillet  were  the  first  to 
measure  the  amount  of  heat  which  we  receive  from  the  sun, 
by  noting  the  inerease  in  the  temperature  of  a  given  amount 
of  water  upon  which  a  given  beam  of  sunlight  is  allowed  to 
fall  for  a  certain  time.  Using  various  forms  of  ec^uivalent 
apparatus,  Waterston,  Ericsson,  Secchi,  Crova,  Violle,  Lang- : 
ley,  and  others  have  made  different  determinations  of  the  < 
so-called  "  solar-constant,"  or  the  amount  of  radiant  energy  | 
which  falls  upon  a  square  meter  of  surface  at  the  upp)er  limits  I 


of  the  atmosphere.  Langley's  result,  determined  in  his  ex- 
pedition to  Mount  Whitney,  is  the  most  recent  and  the  most 
accurate,  and  makes  this  constant  somewhere  near  80  calories^ 
a  calorie  being  defined  as  the  amount  of  heat  that  will  raise 
the  temperature  of  1  kilogram  of  water  from  0°  to  l*"  Centi- 
grade. The  principal  difficulty  connected  with  the  work  is 
the  determination  of  the  amount  of  solar  radiation  that  is 
absorbed  by  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth,  and  it  was  princi- 
pally to  investigate  the  amount  and  character  of  this  that 
Langley's  Mount  Whitney  expedition  was  carried  out,  for  it  is 
only  by  measurements  at  different  altitudes  of  the  sun,  or  at 
different  altitudes  of  the  observer  in  our  atmosphere,  that 
this  can  be  estimated.  The  result  of  this  expedition  was  the 
certain  determination  of  the  fact  that  our  previous  estimates 
of  solar  radiation  were  too  small,  and  also  that  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  earth  exercises  a  very  marked  tdeeUve  absorp- 
tion  upon  radiations  of  different  wave-length,  destroying,  or 
absorbing,  for  the  increase  of  its  own  temperature,  many 
more  of  the  short,  or  '*  blue,"  vibrations,  and  letting  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  the  long-red  and  ultra-red  vibrations 
come  through  to  us.  So  that  the  sun,  if  it  ceuld  be  viewed 
from  outside  our  atmosphere,  would  probably  appear  of  a 
distinctly  bluish  tint  instead  of  white  or  yellowish.  Its  red 
color  at  the  time  of  rising  and  setting  is  due  to  the  same 
cause,  an  unusual  amount  of  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum 
being  cut  off  in  its  long  oblique  path  through  the  strata  of 
the  atmosphere,  especially  in  the  smoky,  dusty  days  of 
autumn,  the  residuum  of  light  being  decidedly  reddish.  The 
same  explanation  accounts  for  the  extraordinary  **  red  sun- 
sets "  following  that  tremendous  explosive  upheaval  of  the 
Krakatoa  volcano  in  the  Straits  of  Sunda  in  the  fall  of  1888. 
The  rays  of  the  sun  were  reflected  from  particles  of  Krakatoa 
dust  at  a  height  in  the  atmosphere  to  which  smoke  and  dust 
seldom  if  ever  attained  before,  and  hence  were  unusually 
reddened  by  an  unusually  long  transmission  through  the 
atmosphere,  the  sun  being  at  a  much  greater  angle  beu>w  the 
horizon  thui  the  ordinary  limit  of  such  effects.  (See  Red 
Sunsets.)  The  sun  itself  has  also  an  atmosphere  which  ex- 
ercises a  very  decided  absorptive  effect  upon  the  amount  of 
radiation  which  we  receive  from  it,  whether  we  measure  it 
photometrically  or  by  the  amount  of  heat  which  we  receive, 
so  that  the  center  of  the  sun's  disk,  from  which  the  rays 
come  to  us  straight  through  its  atmosphere,  is  much  brighter 
and  hotter  than  the  edge  which  sends  its  rays  obliquely. 
Pickering,  Secchi,  Vogel,  and  Langley  have  been  the  princi- 
pal investigators  in  tlils  field.  Vogel  measured  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  different  parts  of  the  sun's  disk  for  the  different 
colors  of  light,  and  found,  just  as  in  the  case  of  tiie  earth's 
atmosphere,  that  much  more  of  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum 
is  cut  off  at  the  edge  of  the  sun  than  at  the  center.  Young, 
in  his  excellent  work,  Tfu  Sun,  after  carefully  weighing  the 
results  of  these  different  observers,  concludes  that,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  subject,  if  the  solar 
atmosphere  were  removed,  we  should  receive  probably  from 
two  to  five  times  as  much  light  from  it  as  at  present,  and 
this  is  as  near  as  we  can  set  the  limit  on  account  of  the  un- 
certainty as  to  the  depth  of  the  solar  atmosphere  and  as  to 
the  law  by  which  the  absorption  is  governed.  One  of  the 
most  striking  experiments  in  the  measurement  of  the  intrinsic 
brightness  of  the  sun,  and  of  the  amount  of  heat  that  we 
receive  from  it  as  compared  with  that  from  terrestrial 
sources,  was  made  by  Langley,  at  Pittsburg,  in  1878.  He 
compared  the  sun  directly  with  the  white-hot  surface  of 
molten  steel  in  a  Bessemer  "converter,"  a  surface  whose 
brightness  is  such  that  when  a  dazzling  stream  of  molten  iron 
is  poured  in  front  of  it  the  iron  appears  *'  deep  brown  by  com- 
parison,  presenting  a  contrast  like  that  of  dark  coffee  poured 
into  a  white  cup."  Yet  the  surface  of  the  sun  was  shown  to 
be,  foot  for  foot,  more  than  Jive  thomand  times  as  bright  as  the 
surface  of  the  molten  steel,  and  this,  too,  through  the  smoky 
sky  of  Pittsburg,  and  with  every  advantage  given  to  the  steel 
in  the  comparison.  At  the  same  time  observations  with  the 
thermopile  showed  that  the  surface  of  the  sun  was  giving  off, 
foot  for  foot,  more  than  eighty-seven  times  as  much  heat  as 
the  molten  steel  in  the  converter.  But  the  most  remarkable 
work  of  all  in  the  domain  of  Radiant  Energy  has  been  that  of 
Langley  with  his  Bolometer,  (q.  v.,)  an  instrument  with  which 
minute  amounts  of  such  radiations  can  be  detected  and  accu- 
rately measured  which  were  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  all 
previous  experiments.  With  this  instrument  of  his  own  in- 
vention Langley  has  gone  into  fields  before  untrodden  and 
where  no  one  so  far  has  followed  him.  The  results  have  been 
remarkable  both  in  the  extension  of  the  spectrum  to  wave- 
lengths hitherto  unsuspected,  and  by  some  declared  impossible^ 
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and  also  in  the  measurement  of  the  amount  of  energy  in  the 
spectrum  of  feeble  sources  of  radiation  utterly  beyond  the 
reach  of  every  thing  preceding  the  discovery  of  this  sensitive 
bolometer.  We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  bodies  which 
radiate  heat  as  hot.  But  with  this  delicate  detector  of  feeble 
radiations  Langley  has  been  able  to  measure  the  amount  of 
energy  in  the  spectrum  of  melting  ice  as  it  radiated  its  "  heat " 
to  the  colder  surroundings  of  a  Pittsburg  winter's  air,  and  by 
a  comparison  with  the  spectrum  of  lunar  radiations  to  tell  us 
that  the  temperature  of  our  satellite's  surface,  even  under  the 
two  weeks'  shining  of  the  sun,  is  probably  below  that  of  freez- 
ing water.  FnrtBer  ProgreM. — In  summarizing  the  growth 
of  A.  during  the  present  c,  we  enumerate  the  researches  of  Hen- 
derson, Winnecke,  Bninnow,  Ball,  Gill,  and  Elkin  in  stellar 
parallax ;  the  double-star  discoveries  and  measures  of  Struve, 
(Otto,)  Dawes,  Dembowski,  Jacob,  Bumham,  and  Stone ;  the 
discoveries  of  comets  by  Pons,  Tuttle,  Tempel,  Swift,  Brooks, 
Barnard,  and  many  others;  the  discovery  and  cataloguing 
of  nebulfls  by  Herschel,  Lassel,  Tempel,  Swift,  Stone,  and 
Dreyer;  the  elaborate  work  of  Garrington  on  sun-spots  and 
the  positions  of  northern  circumpolar  stars;  Huggins's 
probably  successful  photography  of  the  solar  corona  without 
the  aid  of  an  eclipse ;  the  charting  of  faint  ecliptic  stars  by 
Qiacomae,  the  Henry  brothers,  and  especially  Peters;  the 
work  of  Schmidt  on  variable  stars  and  in  selenography ;  the 
discovery  of  difScult  planetary  satellites  by  Lassel  and  Bond ; 
the  spectroscopic  researches  of  Toung,  Schuster,  Draper,  Tfaol- 
loQ,  and  Lohse ;  the  determinations  of  the  velocity  of  light  by 
Fizeau,  Foucault,  Michelson,  and  Xewoomb ;  Gill's  work  upon 
the  parallax  of  Mars  and  some  of  the  asteroids ;  Elkin's  thor- 
ough remeasurement  of  the  positions  of  the  stars  of  the  Pleia- 
des with  the  heliometer ;  Chandler's  invention  and  complete 
investigation  of  the  powers  of  the  "  almucantar,"  an  instru- 
ment which  promises  to  attack  successfully  the  problem  of 
fundamental  star-places  by  an  entirely  new  method ;  Darwin's 
investigation  of  the  entirely  new  subject  of  the  bearing  of 
Tidal-Friction  upon  the  development  of  planetary  and  satel- 
lite systems ;  and  Stone's  observations  at  the  Cape,  resulting 
in  the  formation  of  the  Cape  Catalogue^  which  ranks  next 
to  the  work  of  Gould  in  furnishing  us  exact  positions  of  the 
stars  of  the  southern  heavens.  Harkness's  work  upon  the 
reduction  of  the  Amer.  observations  of  the  Transit  of  Venus 
should  also  be  noted.  Instnunenti. — The  history  of  the  prog- 
ress of  A.  in  the  19th  c.  would  be  incomplete  without  the 
mention  of  the  remarkable  opticians  and  mechanicians  whose 
handiwork  has  made  it  possible.  We  have  already  mentioned 
Fraunhofer.  But  pre-eminent  among  them  all  are  the  names 
of  the  late  Alvan  Clark,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  his  sons, 
George  B.  and  Alvan  G.  Ever  since  this  firm  began  the  con- 
struction of  telescopes,  almost  every  optical  discovery  of  any 
importance  has  been  made  with  their  instruments.  Their 
latest  masterpiece  is  the  huge  86-in.  objective  of  the  Lick 
telescope,  and  they  bold  themselves  ready  to  figure  to 
optical  perfection  the  largest  glass  disks  which  the  glass- 
maker  can  furnish  of  sufficiently  perfect  homogeneity.  By 
an  exceedingly  skillful  and  delicate  method  of  local  correc- 
tion by  hand  in  the  final  polishing  of  the  surface  of  the  lenses, 
which  corrects  to  a  considerable  degree  the  unavoidable  im- 
perfections in  the  best  of  optical  glass,  they  succeeded  in 
making  objectives  with  a  defining  power  superior  to  those  of 
any  other  opticians.  Next  to  them  rank  the  Henry  brothers, 
of  Paris,  and  Grubb,  of  Dublin,  but  their  glasses  are 
by  no  means  so  numerous  or  so  large.  In  another  line,  that 
of  the  construction  of  instruments  of  precision,  the  Repsolds, 
of  Hamburg,  stand  pre-eminent  Their  meridian-circles  and 
heliometers  have  made  possible  the  modem  precision  in  stellar 
positions  and  parallaxes.  For  years  the  diffraction-gratings  of 
Rutherf  urd,  of  New  York,  far  surpassed  any  thing  of  the  kind 
produced  in  Europe,  and  they  have  only  been  surpassed  by  the 
exqui.4ite  ones  of  Rowland,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University.  The 
preparation  of  the  surfaces  of  the  metal  for  the  reception  of 
the  ruling  for  these  latter  gratings  was  the  work  of  Brashear, 
of  Allegheny,  as  was  also  the  preparation  and  the  necessarily 
frequent  repolishing  of  the  surfaces  of  the  large  rock-salt 
prisms  which  Langley  used  in  some  of  the  memorable  work 
in  the  measurement  of  the  energy  in  the  spectra  of  low-heat 
radiations  referred  to  above.  In  the  matter  of  the  polishing 
of  optical  surfaces,  the  figuring  of  lenses,  and  the  ruling  of 
gratings,  Amer.  artisans  have  excelled  all  others  from 
their  first  attempts.  Only  in  the  pi'oduction  of  instruments 
of  precision  and  in  the  making  of  optical  glass  do  they  still 
yield  superiority  to  European  artisans.  In  the  latter  branch 
formerly  Chace,  of  Birmingham,  and  later  Fell,  of  Paris,  have 
the  credit  of  producing  the  large  glass  disks  from  which  all 


the  large  objectives  have  been  made.  The  obtaining  of  a 
satisfactory  disk  of  crown-glass  for  the  86-in.  Lick  glass  was 
the  labor  of  several  yrs.  on  the  part  of  Fell,  and  only  after 
a  long  series  of  failures.  Among  the  modem  successes  in 
instrument  oonstraction  may  be  also  included  the  86-in. 
silver-on-glass  reflector  nmde  by  Common,  of  Ealing,  Eng.,  for 
his  own  use,  with  which  some  excellent  photographs  have  been 
taken,  and  which  is  one  of  the  two  telescopes  in  Great  Britain 
with  which  both  the  satellites  of  Mars  have  been  seen. 
Loewy's  invention  of  the  different  forms  of  the  "  equatorial- 
coud^,"  or  elbow-equatorial,  which  are  so  convenient  in 
manipulation,  and  of  the  new  instramental  methods  of  deter- 
minmg  the  constants  of  refraction  and  aberration,  are  deserv- 
ing of  mention.  Warner  ft  Swasey,  of  Cleveland,  have  also 
solved  the  difficult  question  of  the  successful  construction 
and  mounting  of  the  huge  domes  that  cover  the  great  modem 
telescopes,  and  in  the  mounting  of  the  monster  86-in.  Lick 
gUss  they  very  successfully  solved  some  of  the  new  and  diffi- 
cult problems  that  arise  with  every  increase  in  the  size  of 
telescopes.  CelefUal  Photograph^.— We  will  close  this 
article  with  a  very  brief  notice  of  the  application  of  pho- 
tography as  an  adjunct  to  astronomical  observation.  As 
early  as  1840  Dr.  J.  W.  Draper,  of  New  York,  obtained 
a  few  photographs  of  the  moon  about  an  in.  in  diame- 
ter, fti  1846,  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Bond  obtained  photo- 
graphic impressions  of  Vega  and  Castor,  and  in  1860 
obtained  the  picture  of  the  moon,  whose  exhibition  in  Lon- 
don induced  Warren  de  la  Rue  to  take  up  the  subject  of 
celestial  photography.  The  latter  built  an  observatory  de- 
voted exclusively  to  this  work,  and  introduced  and  developed 
many  improvements  in  instmments  and  methods.  He  also 
constructed  for  the  Kew  Observatory  the  first  Heliograph 
for  taking  instantaneous  pictures  of  the  sun,  and  now  daily 
pictures  of  the  condition  of  the  surface  of  our  central  luminary 
are  taken  at  various  places  scattered  all  over  the  globe. 
Photography  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  aids  to  the  New 
A.  from  its  birth,  until  to-day  the  observation  of  every  eclipse 
of  the  sun  consists  principally  in  the  exposore  at  various  in- 
stants and  for  a  certain  number  of  seconds  of  a  whole  battery 
of  cameras  which  have  been  carefully  attached  to  telescopes, 
spectroscopes,  polariscopes,  etc.,  and  pointed  to  the  particular 
part  of  the  sun  or  of  its  surroundings,  of  whose  fleeting 
changes  it  is  desired  to  obtain  as  complete  a  record  as  pos- 
sible in  the  few  precious  minutes  the  eclipse  lasts.  The  suc- 
cessful photography  of  the  spectra  of  the  stars  was  first 
attained  by  Dr.  Huggins,  and  his  determinations  of  stellar 
motions  to  and  from  us,  already  referred  to,  were  obtained 
by  measurements  of  the  displacements  of  the  lines  in  the 
photographs  of  the  spectra  of  stars  alongside  the  spectra, 
on  the  same  plate,  of  sunlight  obtained  from  the  moon  or 
planets  at  the  same  time.  The  most  recent  successes  of  pho- 
tography as  an  adjunct  to  the  New  A.  have  been  in  the 
making  of  the  wonderful  photographs  of  stellar-spectra  by 
Pickering  at  the  Harvard  Coll.  Observatory,  for  which  he 
recently  received  a  gold  medal  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  in  the  photographic  normal  spectmm  of  the 
sun  recently  completed  by  Rowland  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  But  it  is  in  its  proposed  rdle  of  an  adjunct  to 
the  Old  A.  that  photography  has  reoentiy  clumed  a  large 
share  of  world-wide  attention  among  astronomers.  In  1866-67 
Mr.  Rutherfurd,  of  New  York,  took  some  photographs  of  the 
Pleiades  and  of  the  Prtesepe  cluster,  and  the  resulting  po- 
sitions were  published  by  Dr.  Gould  in  one  of  the  vol- 
umes of  the  Memoirs  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
these  measures  being  deduced  from  measures  of  the  plates 
by  the  latter.  Dr.  Gould  also  photographed  many  of  the 
clusters  of  southern  stars  during  his  stay  at  Cordoba.  Dr. 
Gill,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  made  a  photographic  survey, 
or  Durchmutterung^  of  the  whole  southem  heavens  on  a 
scale  giving  results  of  position  and  magnitude  comparable 
with  the  Lhtrchmutterunga  of  Argelander  and  Schonfeld. 
With  these  brief  notices  of  the  principal  work  thus  far  done 
in  astronomical  photography  we  must  close  this  concise 
history  of  the  oldest,  yet  still  the  most  fascinating,  of  all  the 
sciences. 

Afltro-Fhotographic  CongreBS.  See  Photographt, 
Astronomical. 

Astn'rias,  a  N.  prov.  of  Spain,  bounded  on  the  E.  by 
Santander,  on  the  S.  by  Leon,  on  the  W.  by  Galicia,  and  on 
the  N.  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  A  mountain  chain  forms  the 
S.  boundary,  and  towers  to  a  h.  of  about  11,000  ft.  in  the 
summit  PeM-de-Peharanda,  The  soil  yields  barley,  wheat, 
maize,  figs,  olives,  grapes,  oranges.  The  coasts  have  good 
fisheries.    The  chief  minerals  of  the  prov.  are  copper,  iron^ 
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lead,  cobalt,  arsenic,  antimony,  and  coal.  The  pasturage  of 
the  higher  valleys  supports  an  excellent  breed  of  horses,  with 
numerous  homed  cattle.  Here  the  famous  Pelayo,  who  de- 
feated the  Moors  in  battle,  was  made  king  in  718  A.D.,  and 
his  successors,  after  contending  successfully  against  the  Arabs, 
were  made  kings  of  Leon  in  the  1 0th  c.  Oviedo,  the  cap. 
city  of  A.,  has,  since  1888,  given  its  name  to  the  whole  prov. 
The  whole  area  of  A.  includes  4,091  sq.  m.,  with  a  pop.  of 
595,420. 

Asty'ag^es,  grandfather  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  reigned  as 
King  of  Media  593-569  B.C. 

.^'oay,  a  fertile  dept.  of  Ecuador,  area  11,800  sq.  m.; 
chief  town  Guenga ;  pop.,  chiefly  aborigines,  182,400. 

Aann^cioil,  is  the  name  of  the  cap.  of  Paraguay,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  of  that  name,  in  lat  25°  16'  S.,  long. 
52**  42'  W.  It  has  a  trade  in  hides,  tobacco,  wax,  and  Para- 
guay tea.  It  was  founded  in  1585  by  the  Spanish,  and  soon 
became  a  place  of  importance,  though  not  of  beauty,  being 
ill-built  and  dirty.  The  houses  are  scarcely  better  than  huts ; 
even  the  government  residence  is  of  one  story.  The  sur- 
rounding country  is  rich  in  pastures,  and  produces  wheat, 
maize,  sugar,  tobacco,  houey,  wax,  etc.  A.  has  much  com- 
merce by  the  river,  and  important  R.R.  systems.    Pop.  24,838. 

Asnra,  a  mythical  demon ;  an  enemy  of  the  gods.  The 
name  seems  to  have  been  given  at  one  time  to  the  Turanian 
aborigines  in  conflict  with  the  Aryan  invaders  of  India,  and 
at  another  to  the  Buddhir*^  religionists  in  conflict  with  the 
professors  of  the  Brahmanic  taith. 

AssT^um,  a  place  of  refuge.  In  ancient  times  sacred 
places,  especially  the  temples  and  altars  of  the  gods,  were 
appointed  as  As.  to  which  criminals,  as  well  as  persecuted 
individuals,  might  flee  for  refuge;  and  to  molest  them  in 
such  places  was  regarded  as  an  impiety.  An  analogous  in- 
stitution is  found  in  the  laws  of  the  Jews  as  described  in 
Numbers  xxxv,  where  six  "  cities  of  refuge  "  are  appointed  for 
persons  guilty  of  manslaughter.  In  the  Middle  Ages  churehes 
were  generally  regarded  as  As.  The  word  A.  is  now  applied 
to  places  of  shelter  for  unfortunate  or  destitute  persons,  and 
especially  to  hospitals  for  the  insane. 

As'ymptote,  (Gr.  "  not  coinciding,'')  a  right  line  that 
approaches  nearer  and  nearer  to  some  curve  without  ever 
meeting  it. 

At'abek,  a  title  of  honor  conferred  on  ministers  of  state 
and  governors  of  provs.  in  Persia  under  the  ISeljuk  dynasty. 
They  wielded  almost  royal  power. 

Ataca^ma,  a  prov.  of  Chili,  area  41,121  sq.  m.,  roountain- 
ous  and  sterile,  with  rich  copper  mines ;  cap.  Copiapo ;  pop. 
69,642. 

Ataca'ma,  a  prov.  of  Bolivia,  area  48,180  sq.  m.  The 
volcano  of  A.  is  18,000  ft  h.  Its  desert  was  a  favorite  bu- 
rial-place, because  of  the  saltness  of  the  soil ;  pop.  69,642. 

Atac^amite,  an  ore  of  copper  found  as  a  crust  on  the 
lavas  of  Vesuvius  and  Etna,  especially  on  those  of  Vesuvius 
erupted  in  the  yrs.  79, 1804, 1820,  and  1822.  The  natural  vari- 
eties of  A.  are  crystallized,  massive,  and  pulverulent  or  gran- 
ular. It  has  been  sometimes  described  as  a  chloride  of  cop- 
per, but  incorrectly ;  it  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a  combi- 
nation of  protoxide  of  copper  with  chloride  of  copper.  It  is 
a  rich  and  productive  ore,  containing  about  55  to  60  per  cent, 
of  copper.  A.  often  forms  on  the  surface  of  copper  exposed 
to  the  air  or  to  sea-water ;  and  the  greenish  incrustation  ob- 
served on  antique  bronze  utensils,  weapons,  and  other  articles, 
and  commonly  known  as  the  aruffo  nobilis,  is  composed  of 
this  salt. 

Atahnal^Iia,  the  favorite  son  of  Huayna  Capac,  Inca  of 
Peru,  who  d.  in  1525,  about  7  yrs.  before  Pizarro'a  arrival 
in  Peru.  The  mother  of  A.,  not  being  of  pure  Inca  blood,  her 
son  was  formally  excluded  from  inheriting  the  throne ;  but 
his  handsome  figure,  bold  spirit,  and  quick  intelligence  so 
won  upon  the  affections  of  his  father  that  on  his  death-bed 
he  declared  it  to  be  his  will  that  A.  should  receive  as  his  por- 
tion the  ancient  kingdom  of  Quito,  (recently  conquered,)  while 
Huascar,  his  eldest  son,  should  possess  Peru.  For  6  yrs.  the 
brothers  lived  on  terms  of  real  or  apparent  friendship  ;  but 
at  length  the  restless  ambition  of  A.,  who  was  constantly  as- 
piring to  new  conquests,  excited  the  uneasiness  of  Huascar, 
who  in  an  evil  hour  was  induced  to  send  an  envoy  to  his 
brother  with  instructions  to  require  him  to  render  homage  for 
his  kingdom  of  Quito.  A.  flred  at  the  proposal,  and  war  was 
instantly  declared.  Placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army 
of  veterans  which  his  father  had  left  him,  he  invaded  Peru, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1532  completely  defeated  Huascar  on  the 
plains  of  Quipaypan,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cuzco,  the  native 
Peruvian  metropolis,  only  a  few  months  before  the  arrival  of 


the  Spaniards.  Huascar  was  taken  prisoner,  and  confined  in 
the  strong  fortress  of  Xauxa.  Then  followed,  according  to 
GarciUsso  de  la  Vega,  a  series  of  atrocious  massacres  of  all 
in  whose  veins  ran  the  blood  of  the  Incas ;  but  his  statements 
are  so  monstrous  and  possess  so  little  oongruity  that  they  are 
rejected  by  Prescott  as  intrinsically  incredible.  The  Spaniards 
had  disembarked  at  Tumbez,  and  after  a  perilous  march 
through  the  unknown  country  Pizarro,  at  the  head  of  his  200 
cavaliers,  approached  the  victorious  camp  of  A.  By  a  daring 
but  diabolical  stratagem  Pizarro  obtained  possession  of  the 
person  of  the  king,  who  had  come  to  visit  him  in  a  friendly 
spirit.  While  a  priest  was  explaining  the  Christian  religion 
and  the  power  of  the  pope  over  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth, 
and  how  the  pope  had  presented  Peru  to  the  Spanish  mon- 
areh,  in  whose  name  they  had  come,  A.,  indignantly  interrupt- 
ing him,  told  him  that  the  pope  (whoever  he  was)  must  be  a 
crazy  fool  to  talk  of  giving  away  countries  which  were  not  his 
own.  When  he  inquired  on  what  authority  such  dairos  were 
made  the  priest  pointed  to  the  Bible ;  on  which  A.  dashed 
the  book  on  the  ground,  and  the  fields  began  to  fill  with  In- 
dians. The  moment  was  critical.  The  crime  which  Pizarro 
had  resolved  upon  the  night  before  must  be  executed  then  or 
never.  He  waved  a  white  scarf,  which  was  the  signal  agreed 
upon.  The  mysterious  artillery  poured  sudden  death  into 
the  terrified  masses  of  Peruvians,  while  the  Spanish  cavalry 
rode  them  down  with  mereileas  fury.  Confusion  seized  the 
natives;  they  submitted,  being  unarmed,  to  this  horrible 
butchery,  only  anxious  to  save  their  sacred  Inca;  but  all 
their  efforts  to  accomplish  this  proved  unavailing,  and  after 
exhausting  hours  in  the  miserable  work  of  murder  the  in- 
human Spaniards  succeeded  in  capturing  him.  A.  was  treated 
with  a  great  show  of  kindness  at  first,  and  more  especially 
when  he  offered,  as  a  ransom,  **  not  merely  to  cover  the  floor, 
but  to  fill  the  room  in  which  he  stood  with  gold  as  high  as  he 
could  reach."  When  A.'s  brother,  Huascar,  who  was  still  a 
prisoner,  heard  of  this,  he  offered  still  more  advantageous 
tenns  for  himself.  To  prevent  this  A.  had  him  secretly  a.<%- 
sassinated.  The  golden  treasure  which  was  to  constitute  the 
ransom  of  A.  now  began  to  pour  in,  and  at  length  A.  de- 
manded his  freedom.  This  Pizarro  refused  to  grant,  and  ac- 
cused A.  of  plotting  against  him.  The  result,  after  much  base 
treachery  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniard,  was  a  mock  trial,  in 
which  A.  was  condemned  to  be  burned.  On  the  29th  of  Aug., 
1583,  he  was  led  to  the  stake,  but  on  agreeing  to  be  "bap- 
tized "  his  sentence  was  commuted  to  death  by  strangula- 
tion. 

Atalan'ta,  a  mythical  personage,  b.  in  Arcadia,  and  cel- 
ebrated as  a  huntress,  well  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  bow  and 
arrow.  Her  father,  who  had  wished  a  son,  exposed  her, 
while  an  infant,  on  Mount  Parthenios,  where  she  was  found 
near  the  entrance  of  a  cave  by  hunters,  who  are  said  to  have 
brought  her  up  and  afterward  restored  her  to  her  parents. 
While  living  as  a  wild  mountain  maiden  she  slew  the  centaurs 
Rhoecus  and  Hylseus. 

Ataraipn^  a  term  signifying  DeviPs  Rock.  It  is  applied 
to  one  of  the  most  singular  eminences  in  the  world,  a  granite 
pyramid  in  British  Guiana,  which  rises  abruptly  from  the 
plain  about  900  ft.,  wooded  for  rather  more  than  one  third  of 
the  h.,  but  bare  thence  to  the  peaked  summit. 

AtanlT,  AdanlT,  or  Adolf,  brother-in-law  of  Alaricl., 
whom  he  assisted  in  the  capture  of  Rome  410,  at  which  time 
he  took  Placidia,  the  sister  of  the  Emperor  Honorius,  prisoner, 
and  married  her.  A.  conquered  Acquitania  412,  and  was  as- 
sassinated 415. 

AVaTism,  in  Natural  History,  (Lat.  atavut^  a  "great- 
grandfather," or  "ancestor,")  signifies  the  re-appearance  of 
peculiarities  and  traits,  after  the  lapse  of  one  or  more  gen- 
erations, either  in  the  lower  animals  or  in  man. 

Atchafkla^ya,  a  branch  of  the  Mississippi  River  which 
enters  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  120  m.  to  the  W.  of  New  Orlean.*. 

AtcheeIl^  a  province  forming  the  N.-W.  part  of  Sumatra. 
The  natives  are  well  made,  industrious,  intelligent,  and  treach- 
erous. In  1873  the  Dutch  declared  war,  and,  though  at  first 
repulsed,  ultimately  conquered  the  country.  A.,  the  cap., 
lies  on  both  sides  of  the  river ;  pop.  88,000. 

AtcVison,  an  important  commercial  city  of  A.  Co.,  Kan., 
beautifully  situated  on  the  Missouri  River ;  seat  of  St.  Bon- 
edict's  Goll.  (R.  C.)  and  the  center  of  a  great  R.R.  system ; 
on  the  eight  roads  which  meet  here  a  hundred  trains*  arrive 
and  depart  daily.  It  has  large  and  varied  industries,  partic- 
ularly in  flour-mills,  machine-shops,  engine-works,  And  furni- 
ture and  carriage  factories.  Its  commerce  is  extensive  and 
rapidly  growing.  It  has  a  number  of  banks,  both  national 
and  savings.     It  also  has  various  churches,  public  halls,  fine 
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school  buildings,  and  Catholic  colleges.  Several  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  are  published  here.  A  fine  iron  bridge 
crosses  the  Missouri  River,  connecting  the  city  with  those 
R.Rs.  that  terminate  on  the  E.  bank ;  pop.  18,968.  A.  is  in- 
creasing rapidly  in  wealth  and  importance. 

A^,  the  daughter  of  Jupiter,  or  of  Eris,  was  a  vengeful 
goddess,  ever  attending  transgressions  of  law,  though  she  her- 
self prompted  men  to  such.  She  was  banished  from  Olym- 
pus by  Jove,  whom  she  had  incited  to  take  an  oath  of  which 
he  subsequently  repented.  She  then  traveled  to  and  fro  over 
the  earth  with  great  rapidity,  always  intent  on  exercising  a 
pernicious  influence  upon  mankind.  But  her  steps  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  goddess  Litai,  (prayers,)  benevolent  daughters 
of  Jove,  who  healed  those  who  had  been  afflicted  by  A.  The 
tragic  writers  describe  A.  as  the  goddess  of  retribution. 

Atelec^tasifl,  (Gr.  aielos,  "imperfect,"  and  ektcutu,  "ex- 
pansion,") absence  or  imperfection  of  the  expansion  of  the 
air-cells  of  the  lung,  which  naturally  takes  place  at  birth. 

AVeles,  a  genus  of  S.  Amer.  monkeys,  of  the  division  with 
long  prehensile  tails,  to  which  the  name  Sapajou  is  sometimes 
collectively  applied.  The  head  is  round,  and  the  facial  angle 
about  60" ;  the  limbs  are  remarkably  long  and  slender,  upon 
which  account  the  English  name  spider-monkey  is  sometimes 
used  as  a  generic  designation ;  the  fore-limbs  are  either  des- 
titute of  a  thumb  or  have  a  rudimentary  one. 

Atelien'  Nationa1lz^  or  Na^tional  Work'shops,  a 
term  under  which  such  institutions  became  renowned  in  con- 
nection with  the  French  Revolution  of  1848.  Immediately 
on  the  formation  of  the  provisional  government  in  Feb.,  1848, 
a  permanent  department  was  established,  called  the  (Commit- 
tee of  the  Grovemment  for  Workmen.  This  establishment 
acted  on  the  doctrine  that  all  workmen  are  entitled  to  have  a 
living  provided  for  them  on  a  certain  uniform  scale.  It  was 
found  that  the  crowds  of  men  who  claimed  the  privilege  of 
employment  by  the  State  had  very  little  idea  of  the  duty  of 
working,  even  were  there  distinct  employment  for  them.  But 
when  the  body  had  increased  to  considerably  above  100,000, 
the  government  found  that  they  had  this  ever-increasing  mass 
to  f^,  and  nothing  to  feed  them  with,  since  trade  thus  med- 
dled with  was  in  reality  ruined.  It  was  consequently  found 
necessary  to  put  an  end  to  the  system,  and  the  result  was  a 
bloody  insurrection,  June,  1848,  which  brought  about  the  res- 
toration of  imperialism. 

Atella'lUB,  Fab^nla,  a  kind  of  popular  rustic  drama  in 
Rome,  first  introduced  from  Atella,  a  town  in  Campania. 

A  Tem^po,  (Itol.  "  in  time,")  a  term  used  in  Mus.  to  de- 
note that,  after  some  short  relaxation  in  the  time,  the  per- 
former must  return  to  the  original  degree  of  movement ; 
a  tempo  aiutto^  "  to  the  correct  time,"  has  a  similar  meaning. 

Atewga,  ("  the  place  of  fire,")  a  spot  on  the  peninsula 
of  Apsheron,  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  considered 
sacred  by  the  Guebres,  or  Persian  Fire-worshipers,  who  visit 
it  in  large  numbers  and  bow  before  the  holy  flames  which 
issue  from  the  bituminous  soil. 

Ates'sa,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  prov.  of  Abruzzo  Cite> 
riore;  pop.  9,679. 

Ath,  or  Aath,  a  strongly  fortified  town  in  the  prov.  of 
Hainaut,  Belgium,  situated  on  the  river  Dender;  pop.  8,260.< 

Athabas  ca,  a  river  and  lake  in  the  North-west  Prov- 
inces, British  X.  Am.,  forming  part  of  the  great  basin  of  the 
Mackenzie,  and  lying  beyond  the  Hudson^s  Bay  Territory. 
The  river  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Lake  A.  receives 
nearly  all  its  waters  from  the  A.  River,  and  is  probably 
unique  in  this,  that  its  principal  feeder  traverses,  not  its  1., 
but  its  w.,  and  that  not  in  its  middle,  but  at  its  extremity. 
Its  only  outlet  is  the  river  A. 

Atoabas^ca,  a  prov.  of  Canada,  formed  1882,  between 
British  Columbia  and  the  river  A. ;  area  122,000  sq.  m.  It 
contains  the  fertile  Peace  River  districts. 

Athali'ah,  the  daughter  of  Ahab,  Ring  of  Israel,  married 
Jehoram,  King  of  Judah,  who  d.  886  B.C.  After  his  death 
and  that  of  his  son,  who  only  survived  him  1  yr.,  A.,  who 
worshiped  Baal,  conspired  to  retain  the  throne  by  putting  to 
death  all  the  lawful  aspirants.  In  this,  however,  she  was  not 
successful,  as  one  of  the  princes,  Joash,  son  of  Ahaziah,  was 
rescued,  and  privately  educated  in  the  temple,  and  finally 
crowned  king  by  the  high-priest,  Jehoiada.  By  the  command 
of  the  high-priest,  A.  was  slain  in  the  gate- way  of  the  palace, 
and  the  house  of  Baal,  with  its  altars  and  images,  was  broken 
down.  This  narrative,  as  told  in  the  0.  T.,  is  the  subject  of 
Racine^s  drama,  Athalie. 

Athanar'ic,  a  king  of  the  West  Goths,  whose  domains 
lay  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  lower  Danube.  When  war  was  de- 
clared against  him  by  the  Emperor  Procopius,  A.  acted  on  the 


defensive  during  two  campaigns,  but  in  the  third  yr.  { 
A.D.)  he  hazarded  a  general  battle,  and  was  defeated,  where- 
upon he  sued  for  peace.  Peace  was  concluded,  when  the  first 
advance  of  the  Huns  on  Europe  alarmed  the  Gothic  nation. 
The  Huns  forced  the  passages  of  the  Dnieper,  defeated  the 
Goths,  and  advanced  in  great  force  into  the  plains  of  Dada. 
When,  in  374,  the  West  Goths  were  received  by  the  Romans 
as  allies.  A.,  with  a  part  of  his  people,  refused  to  accompany 
them,  removing  to  the  W.,  and  fortifying  himself  against 
the  new  enemy.  In  880,  however,  he  was  obliged  to  retire, 
when  he  accepted  the  hospitality  of  the  empire  and  removed 
to  Constantinople,  where  he  met  with  a  cordial  and  honorable 
reception  by  the  Emperor  Theodosius.  At  this  time,  in  the 
yr.  880,  d.  Fritigem,  the  king  of  the  Goths  that  had  settled 
on  the  S.  of  the  Danube,  and  A.,  being  made  king  of  the 
whole  West  Gothic  nation,  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  in 
behalf  of  the  whole,  which  had  the  effect  of  incorporating 
that  people  with  the  other  subjects  of  the  empire.  He  d.  at 
Constantinople  in  881. 

Athaoa^sian  Greed,  the  third  of  the  three  ecumenical 
symbols,  derived  its  name  from  its  composition,  being  attrib- 
uted to  Athanasius ;  it  is  also  known,  from  its  initial  words 
in  Latin,  as  the  creed  Quieungne  VuU,  The  first  part  of 
this  creed  contains  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  Trinity ;  the 
second  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation.  It  was  known  as 
early  as  the  beginning  of  the  6th  c,  but  not  under  its  present 
name.  It  is  spoken  of  as  ^  Athanasius^s  Tract  on  the  Trin- 
ity  "  in  some  articles  of  the  middle  of  the  8th  c,  and  is  sup- 
posed  to  be  alluded  to  as  "  the  faith  of  the  holy  prelate  Ath- 
anasius," in  the  Council  of  Autun,  about  670.  Athanasius 
himself  makes  no  mention  of  this  creed,  although  its  doc- 
trines are  essentially  his ;  and  doubts  as  to  his  being  the 
author  have  arisen,  as  it  is  in  Latin  and  he  wrote  in  Greek, 
and  the  expressions  are  different  from  those  used  by  him  in 
speaking  of  the  same  things.  By  Protestants,  therefore,  and 
even  by  most  Catholics,  its  Athanasian  origin  has  been  given 
up,  and  its  production  has  been  assigned  with  most  prob- 
•ability  to  the  6th  c,  and  to  Gaul.  It  was  received  into  the 
public  offices  of  the  Gallic  Church  in  the  7th  c,  and  by  the 
middle  of  the  10th  c.  it  was  adopted  at  Rome  and  all  over 
the  West.  In  Britain  it  was  probably  in  use  as  early  as  800. 
The  Greek  Church  was  late  in  receiving  it,  and  even  then  not 
without  altering  the  article  concerning  the  "  Procession  of 
the  Holy  Ghost"  The  Reformers  adhered  to  the  A.  C,  and 
Luther  called  it  "a  bulwark  of  the  Apostles*  Creed.*'  The 
impression  seems  to  be  gaining  ground  that  the  A.  C.  may 
well  be  eliminated  from  the  authoritative  utterances  of  the 
Church,  both  in  England  and  Am. ;  it  was  rejected  from  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  as  adopted  by  the  P.  £.  Church  in 
the  U.  S.  in  1786. 

Athana^sins,  Primate  of  Egypt,  b.  in  Alexandria  about 
296  A.D.  A.  was  but  a  youth  and  only  deacon  when  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  first  general  council  at  Nice,  in 
which  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  erudition  and  his  elo- 
quence. He  was  but  newly  installed  in  his  office  as  pri- 
mate when  Arius,  who  had  been  banished  at  the  time  of  the 
condemnation  of  his  doctrine  at  Nice,  was  recalled  and  made 
a  recantation  of  his  erroneous  principles.  A.,  it  is  said,  re- 
fused on  this  occasion  to  comply  with  the  will  of  the  emperor 
that  the  heretic  should  be  restored  to  communion.  On  this 
account,  and  in  consequence  of  several  charges  brought 
against  him  by  the  Arian  party,  he  was  summoned  by  the 
Emperor  Constantine  to  appear  before  the  Synod  of  Tyre,  in 
886  A.D.,  which  deposed  him  from  his  office.  His  sentence 
was  confirmed  by  the  Synod  of  Jerusalem  in  the  following  yr., 
when  he  was  banished  to  Treves.  In  888  Constantius,  now 
Emperor  of  the  East,  though  unfriendly  to  the  principles  of 
the  Trinitarians,  recalled  A.  from  his  banishment  and  re- 
stored him  to  the  primacy  at  Alexandria.  His  entrance  into 
the  city  was  like  a  triumphal  procession ;  but  the  Arians  soon 
rose  against  him,  and  in  341  he  was  again  condemned  by  a 
counsel  of  90  Arian  bishops  assembled  at  Antioch.  Against 
this  decision  a  protest  was  made  by  100  orthodox  bishops  at 
Alexandria,  and  in  a  council  held  at  Sardia  800  bishops,  with 
Julius,  Bishop  of  Rome,  at  their  head,  confirmed  the  decision 
in  favor  of  A.,  who  was  again  replaced  in  his  office,  (849 
A.  D.)  The  Arians  once  more  acquired  the  ascendency  after 
Constantius  (in  368)  had  been  made  Emperor  both  of  the  East 
and  the  West ;  for  in  that  year  A.  was  condemned  by  a  coun- 
cil held  at  Aries,  and  the  sentence  was  confirmed  by  another 
held  at  Milan  in  866,  the  influence  of  the  sovereign  being 
strongly  exerted  to  secure  his  condemnation.  As  the  reso- 
lute patriarch  had  declared  that  he  would  not  leave  his  place 
without  an  exprass  order  from  the  emperor,  violent  means 
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were  resorted  to  for  his  expulsion.  While  engaged  in  divine 
service  he  was  interrupted  by  a  oompanj  of  soldiers,  from 
whom  he  made  his  escape  into  the  Egyptian  desert.  A  price 
was  set  on  his  head,  and  to  avoid  his  persecutors  he  retired 
from  the  usual  haunts  of  the  anchorets  to  a  remote  desert  in 
Upper  Egypt,  where  he  was  attended  by  one  faithful  fol- 
lower. Here  he  wrote  several  works  to  confirm  orthodox 
Christians  in  their  faith.  On  the  accession  of  Julian  to  the 
imperial  throne  toleration  was  proclaimed  to  all  religions,  and 
A.  returned  to  his  former  position  as  Patriarch  of  Alexan- 
dria, (361  A.D.)  His  next  controversy  was  with  the  heathen 
subjects  of  Julian,  to  whom  the  patriarch,  by  his  zeal  in  op- 
posing their  religion,  had  made  himself  very  offensive.  To 
save  his  life  he  was  compelled  again  to  flee  from  Alexandria, 
and  remained  concealed  in  the  Theban  desert  until  363,  when 
Jovian  ascended  the  throne.  After  holding  office  again  as 
patriarch  for  only  a  short  space  of  time  he  was  expelled  anew 
by  the  Arians,  under  the  Emperor  Valens.  A.  now  found 
refuge  in  the  tomb  of  his  father,  where  he  remained  hidden 
4  months,  until  Valens,  moved  by  petitions  from  the  ortho- 
dox Alexandrians,  restored  the  patriarch  to  his  see,  in  which 
he  continued  till  his  death  in  873  A.D.  A.  was  the  leading 
ecclesiastic  in  the  most  trying  period  of  the  history  of  the 
early  Christian  Church.  His  writings  are  polemical,  histor- 
ical, and  moral ;  all  marked  by  a  style  simple,  cogent,  and 
clear.  The  polemical  works  treat  chiefly  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Trinity,  the  incarnation  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  divinity 
of  the  Holy  Spirit 

Atha'ra,  river  in  Africa,  the  last  tributary  of  the  Nile  on 
its  way  to  the  sea,  620  m.  in  1. ;  from  Oct.  to' June  it  is  dry. 

A'theiflm,  (6r.  atheoB,  ''  without  Ood,")  the  doctrine  of 
those  who  deny  the  existence  of  Ood.  The  term  atheist, 
which  conveys  terrible  associations  to  many  minds,  has  been 
so  freely  applied  by  the  zealous  of  all  ages  to  those  whose 
notions  of  the  invisible  powers  differed  from  their  own  that 
it  has  lost  something  of  its  former  force.  A  little  ingenuity 
serves  to  make  out  a  case  of  conttruetive  A.  from  any  set  of 
opinions  at  all  differing  from  the  common.  Thus  the  ancient 
Greeks  accused  some  of  their  philosophers  of  A.,  though  they 
did  not  deny  the  existence  of  a  divinity,  but  only  rejected 
the  common  notions  of  a  plurality  of  gods.  And  in  the 
Christian  Church,  after  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  had  been 
fixed  and  defined,  those  that  denied  the  divinity  of  Christ 
were  not  unusually  branded  as  atheists.  The  general  revul- 
sion from  this  name  is  shown  in  its  earnest  repudiation  by 
the  adherents  of  pantheism,  who  reject  a  personal  God  and 
substitute  the  idealized  principle  of  order  that  pervades  the 
universe.  The  views  of  those  who,  like  Kant,  believe  it  im- 
possible to  demofutrate  satisfactorily  the  existence  of  God, 
thoHgh  the  divine  existence  must  be  held  on  other  grounds, 
M  called  speculative  A.,  in  opposition  to  the  dogmatic  A.  of 
those  who  attempt  to  disprove  that  existence. 

Ath'elard  of  Bath,  a  learned  Eng.  writer  on  philosoph- 
ical subjects,  who  fl.  in  the  12th  c. 

Ath^elney,  Isle  of,  a  marsh  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers 
Tone  and  Parrett,  in  the  middle  of  Somersetshire,  Eng. 
'  Here  Alfred,  when  driven  from  his  throne,  hid  from  his  ene- 
mies. Among  the  many  relics  found  in  this  spot  is  a  ring  of 
Alfred's,  preserved  in  the  Oxford  Museum. 

Ath^elstaA,  the  grandson  of  Alfred  the  Great,  b.  896; 
the  first  Saxon  monarch  who  took  the  title  of  King  of  En- 
gland. He  was  crowned  at  Kingston-upon-Thames  in  926, 
and  seems  to  have  possessed  both  great  ambition  and  great 
talents.  It  is  supposed  that  his  design  was  to  unite  in  sub- 
jection to  his  single  sway  the  entire  island  of  Britain.  His 
resources,  however,  were  not  equal  to  the  undertaking,  and 
he  had  to  content  himself  with  the  acquisition  of  portions  of 
Cornwall  and  Wales.  On  the  death  of  Sigtric,  King  of 
Northumbria,  who  had  married  one  of  his  daughters,  A.  took 
possession  of  his  dominions.  This  excited  the  alarm  and 
animosity  of  the  neighboring  States,  and  a  league,  composed 
of  Welsh,  Scotch,  and  Irish,  was  formed  against  the  English 
king  for  the  purpose  of  placing  Aulaff,  the  son  of  Sigtric,  on 
his  father's  throne.  A  fierce  and  decisive  battle  was  fought 
at  Brunenburgh,  in  which  the  allies  were  utterly  defeated, 
and  which  became  famous  in  Saxon  song.  After  this  the 
reputation  of  A.  spread  into  the  Continent  His  sisters  were 
married  into  the  royal  families  of  France  and  Germany,  and 
he  himself  enjoyed  the  greatest  influence  and  consideration. 
At  home  he  exhibited  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his 
people,  improved  the  laws,  built  monasteries,  and  encouraged 
the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  vernacular ;  d.  at  Glouces- 
ter 940. 

AthenSB^am,  (Gr.  Athenaioriy)  the  Temple  of  Minerva  (Gr. 


Athene)  at  Athens,  which  was  frequented  by  poets,  learned 
men,  and  rhetoricians,  who  there  read  aloud  their  works. 

AtheiUB^am,  in  Rome,  was  a  school  or  coU^^  erected  by 
the  Emperor  Hadrian  for  the  study  of  poetry  and  rhetoric^ 
with  a  regular  staff  of  professors. 

Athens^,  a  Greek  rhetor  and  Htterateur,  lived  at  the 
close  of  the  2d  and  the  beginning  of  the  8d  c.  His  work 
under  the  English  title  The  Banquet  of  the  Learned^  is  es. 
pecially  valuable  for  its  literary,  social,  and  domestic  gossip. 

Athana^oras,  an  early  Christian  philosopher,  who 
taught  first  at  Athens  and  afterward  at  Alexandria.  He  is 
one  of  the  oldest  of  the  apologetical  writers,  and  is  favorably 
known  by  his  LeptUio  pro  Chriatianis,  which  he  addressed  to 
the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  in  the  yr.  177  A.D.  He  therein 
defended  the  Christians  against  the  monstrous  accusations  of 
the  heathen,  viz.,  that  they  were  guilty  of  athdsm,  incest, 
and  cannibalism. 

Athena^ifl,  an  Athenian  of  distinguished  beauty,  the 
daughter  of  Leontinus  the  Sophist,  b.  at  the  close  of  the  4th 
c.  A.D. ;  she  received  from  her  father  a  superior  education 
in  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  rhetoric,  astronomy,  geometry, 
and  arithmetic.  In  421  A.,  having  been  baptized  and  nameid 
Eudocia,  was  married  to  Theodosius,  and  in  488  made  a 
splendid  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  bringing  with  her  on  her 
return  the  supposed  relics  of  the  first  martyr,  Stephen.  Aft- 
erward she  was  banished  from  the  court,  460  A.D.  She 
wrote  an  epic  poem  on  the  war  of  Theodosius  against  the 
Persians,  and  several  other  metrical  works  which  have  not 
been  preserved. 

Atlie^Ilioil,  an  eminent  Greek  encaustic  painter,  a  native 
of  Maronea,  in  Thrace,  fl.  about  820  B.C. 

Ath'enfl,  the  cap.  of  the  ancient  state  of  Attica,  is  said 
to  have  b^n  founded  by  Cecrops  about  1660  B.C.  The 
ancient  citadel  was  situated  on  the  top  of  a  square,  craggy 
rock,  160  ft.  h.,  with  a  flat  summit,  1,000  ft.  L  and  500  w. 
Gradually,  as  populaticm  increased,  A.  extended  itself  over 
the  wide  and  beautiful  plain  below.  This  increase  is  said  to 
have  been  occasioned  by  the  organization  of  the  12  Attio 
tribes  into  a  political  confederacy  or  union  by  Theseus,  the 
brightest  figure  that  shines  through  the  "dark  ages"  of  At- 
tic nlstory.  The  city  had  three  harbors  of  immense  impor- 
tance strategetically ;  two  of  them  were  connected  with  the 
city  by  the  famous  *'  long  walls  "  of  which  we  read  so  much 
in  Athenian  history.  They  were  40  stadia,  or  neariy  6  m.,  in  L 
Two  streams  flowed  in  the  vicinity  of  A. ;  on  the  *E.  side  the 
Ilissus,  which  also  washed  the  S.  part  of  the  city;  and 
on  the  W.  the  Cephisus,  about  H  m.  beyond  the  walla. 
To  the  W.  lay  Salamis,  with  Eleusis  on  the  N.-W.,  Phyhe 
and  Decelea  on  the  N.,  Marathon  on  the  N.-E.,  and 
Hymettus  on  the  S.  All  along  the  coast  rose  splendid  build* 
ings.  The  whole  of  the  magnificent  prospect  was  crowned 
by  the  Acropolis,  where  all  the  most  glorious  monuments  of 
A.  were  assembled.  First  ro^e  the  Parthenon,  or  Temple  of 
Minerva,  a  pile  which  even  now,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries^ 
remains  among  the  wonders  of  the  world.  The  Propyliea, 
all  built  of  white  marble,  formed  the  entrance  to  the  Parthe> 
non.  Close  to  it,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Acropolis,  rose  the 
Erechtheium,  the  most  venerated  of  all  Athenian  sanctuaries, 
and  connected  with  the  oldest  religious  history  of  the  city. 
The  whole  of  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Persians,  but  was  re- 
stored during  the  Peloponnesian  War.  Its  ruins  still  exist, 
and  allow  us  to  form  a  vei^'  correct  idea  of  its  form  and 
structure.  Two  of  the  finest  buildings  were  the  Temple  of 
Theseus  and  that  of  Jupiter  Olympus.  The  Temple  of  Jupi- 
ter, of  which  16  grand  Corinthian  colunms  are  still  extant, 
to  the  S.-E.  of  the  Acropolis  and  near  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ilissus,  in  size,  splendor,  and  beauty  excelled  all  other  Athe- 
nian structures.  Immense  sums  of  money  were  expended 
upon  it  from  the  time  when  it  was  commenced  by  Pisistratus 
until  it  was  completed  by  Hadrian,  a  period  of  700  yrs.  The 
work  on  it  was  frequently  suspended,  so  that  Philostratus 
calls  it  '*  a  struggle  with  time."  The  exterior  was  decorated 
by  about  120  fluted  columns,  61  feet  in  h.,  and  more  than  6 
ft.  in  diameter.  It  was  364  ft  1.  and  171  w.,  and  contained 
the  celebrated  statue  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter  in  ivory  and 
gold,  the  work  of  Phidias.  Besides  wonders  of  art  the  city 
contained  places  cff  interest  of  which  the  memory  will  per- 
petually remain:  the  Academy,  where  Plato,  whose  estate 
lay  near  it,  gave  his  lessons  in  a  grove  of  plane-trees  adorned 
with  statues  ;  tradition  alleged  it  to  have  belonged  originally 
to  Academus ;  Hipparchus  surrounded  it  with  a  wall,  and  Ci- 
mon  adorned  it  with  walks,  fountains,  and  orange  groves; 
the  Lyceum,  the  most  important  of  the  Athenian  gymna- 
sia, where  Aristotle  lectured ;  auci,  near  to  this,  the  Cyno* 
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sarges,  where  ADtisthenes,  the  cynic,  expounded  his  "  harsh 
and  crabbed "  doctrine ;  the  hill  of  the  Areopagus,  where 
the  most  venerable  court  of  judicature  was  held;  and  the 
Prytaneuro,  or  senate  house.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to 
the  W.  of  the  Acropolis  rises  a  low  hill  which  marks  the  lo- 
cality of  the  Pnyx,  a  place  of  public  assembly.  A.  in  its 
most  flourishing  period  numbered  21,000  free  citizens,  from 
which  we  may  calculate  that  it  contained  about  200,(X)0  in- 
habitants. Of  the  Propylaea,  the  right  wing,  or  Temple  of 
Victory,  was  destroyed  in  1666  by  the  explosion  of  a  powder 
magazine.  Six  columns,  with  lofty  arches,  remain  to  mark 
the  site  of  the  opposite  wing.  The  interior  of  the  Parthenon 
was  used  for  some  time  as  a  Turkish  mosque.  Eight  col- 
umns remain  on  the  £.  side  of  the  front,  several  colonnades 
at  the  sides,  and  of  the  back  pediment,  where  the  combat  of 
Minerva  and  Neptune  was  sculptured,  nothing  remains  save 
the  head  of  a  sea-horse  and  two  decapitated  female  figures. 
Of  the  pediment  in  front  several  figures  belonging  to  the 
group  representing  the  birth  of  Minerva  are  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  are  justly  regarded  as  masterpieces  of 
ancient  sculpture.  Of  all  the  statues  which  the  Parthenon 
contained  only  one,  that  of  Hadrian,  has  been  preserved.  Of 
the  Erechtheium  (or  Temple  of  Neptunus  Erechtheius)  con- 


city  in  1687,  intended  to  carry  away  as  a  trophy  the  quadriga 
of  victory  from  the  W.  front  of  the  Parthenon,  but  shattered 
it  in  their  attempt  to  remove  it.  In  1688  A.  was  again  de- 
livered into  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  The  grand  remains  of 
antiquity  were  used  as  quarries  to  supply  materials  for  all 
ordinary  buildings,  and  in  the  course  of  another  century  the 
city  was  reduced  to  its  lowest  point  of  degradation.  Modem 
A.  (styled  by  the  Turks  Athina  or  Setines)  is  now  the  cap. 
of  the  new  kingdom  of  Greece.  Previous  to  the  Greek 
revolution  (1821)  it  was  a  provincial  city  of  inferior  impor- 
tance. In  1821  the  war  of  liberation  commenced,  and  the 
Turks  surrendered  A.  in  the  following  yr.,  but  again  capt- 
ured it  in  1826,  and  took  the  Acropolis  in  1827.  After 
this  it  was  left  in  ruins  until  1830,  when  Attica  was  declared 
united  with  Greece  by  the  protocol  of  the  London  Conference. 
In  1834  Otho,  the  son  of  the  Bavarian  monarch,  who  had 
been  elected  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  new  kingdom,  removed 
his  residence  from  Napaulia  to  A.  Improvements  now  pro- 
ceeded rapidly.  Modem  A.  has  a  gymnasium,  a  library  en- 
riched with  many  donations  from  France  and  Germany,  and  a 
university  with  about  52  professors  and  tutors ;  pop.  107,846. 
Ath'eilB,  a  city  of  Clarke  Co.,  Ga.,  on  the  Oconee  River, 
135  m.  N.-E.  of  Atlanta  by  the  A.  branch  of  the  Ga.  R.R. 
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siderable  vestiges  remain,  especially  the  beautiful  female 
figures  styled  Caryatides.  The  situations  and  vast  extent  of 
the  two  theaters  may  still  be  traced,  though  grain  is  now  grown 
in  the  arenas. «  All  these  remains  belong  to  the  Acropolis. 
In  the  city  below  there  are  no  such  splendid  memorials.  The 
Horologium,  or  octagonal  Temple  of  the  Winds,  (built  by  An- 
dronicus  Cyrrhestes,)  has  been  well  preserved;  but  a  few 
fragments  found  in  broken  walls  are  all  that  remain  to  tell 
of  the  splendid  gymnasium  built  by  Ptolemaeus.  Beyond  the 
city  the  attention  of  the  spectator  is  arrested  by  the  sublime 
ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus.  The  sculptures  on 
the  friezes  of  the  interior  of  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  repre- 
senting the  exploits  of  Theseus,  have  been  well  preserved, 
while  the  external  sculptures  are  almost  utterly  destroyed. 
Themistocles,  in  his  restoration  of  the  city,  had  chiefly  a  re- 
gard to  utility  ;  Cimon  paid  attention  to  its  decoration ;  but 
Pericles  far  exceeded  them  in  the  magnificence  of  his  designs, 
which  were  too  vast  to  be  carried  into  effect  in  later  times. 
The  Grecian  civilization,  spreading  from  A.  as  its  center, 
raised  Maeedon  and  other  States  into  dangerous  rivalry.  The 
defeat  at  Chaeronea  was  as  fatal  to  the  fine  arts  as  to  the 
liberty  of  the  Athenians ;  the  naval  power  of  A.  rapidly  de- 
clined, the  free  national  spirit  of  the  Athenians  had  departed 
forever,  and  slowly  but  surely  the  fine  arts  shared  the  fate 
of  Grecian  liberty.  Their  treasures,  which  had  been  spared 
by  the  Roman  emperors,  were  gradually  stolen  away  by  vari- 
ous thievish  collectors,  especially  for  the  decoration  of  By- 
zantium, or  were  destroyed  by  irreflective  Christian  zeal  and 
barbarian  invasion.      The   Venetians,  having  captured  the 


It  has  cotton  mills  and  other  manufactories,  electric  lights^ 
etc.  It  has  national  banks,  weekly  papers,  various  churches, 
and  is  the  seat  of  the  University  of  Ga.,  the  State  College 
of  Agriculture,  the  Lucy  Cobb  Institute,  and  several  other 
schools  of  a  high  grade.  The  university  is  non-sectiirian, 
with  agricultural,  mechanical,  legal,  and  medical  departments^ 
and  has  four  branch  agricultural  colleges  in  different  part» 
of  the  State.  The  Franklin  Coll.,  Suite  Coll.,  and  Law  School 
are  at  A. ;  pop.  8,639. 

Ath'ens,  a  village  of  Limestone  Co.,  Ala.,  27  m.  W.-X.-W. 
from  Huntsville.  It  was  the  scene  of  a  battle  in  the  civil 
war,  when  Col.  Slade,  U.S.A.,  held  the  place  against  Gen. 
Buford  and  Confederates,  Oct.  2,  3,  1864  ;  pop.  940. 

Ath^ens,  a  village  of  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  W.  bank 
of  the  Hudson  River,  29  m.  below  Albany,  and  opposite  the 
town  of  Hudson.  Limestone,  bricks,  and  ice  are  important 
articles  of  trade ;  pop.  2,024. 

Ath^ens,  a  town  and  the  cap.  of  A.  Co.,  0.,  is  on  the 
Hockhocking  River,  41  m.  S.-S.-W.  of  Marietta.  It  is  the 
seat  of  Ohio  University,  founded  1804;  pop.  6,016. 

Ath'eilB,  a  thriving  town  of  McMinn  Co.,  Tenn.,  at  the 
junction  of  the  E.  Tenn.,  Va.,  and  Ga.  and  the  Athens  and 
Tellico  R.R8.,  55  m.  S.-W.  of  Knoxville.  It  has  greatly  in- 
creased in  importance  of  late  yrs.,  and  is  the  seat  of  U.  S. 
Grant  University,  (q.  v. ;)  pop.  2,224. 

Ath^erixie,  {Atherinay)  a  genus  of  small  fishes  allied  to 
the  mullet  family,  {Mugilida,)  but  latterly  separated  into  a 
distinct  family,  Atherinidce.  The  As.  have  more  than  twice 
as  many  vertebrae  as  the  mullets  ;  they  are  of  a  rather  slender 
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form,  and  but  few  of  them  exceed  6  in.  in  1.  They  have  a 
protractile  mouth  and  very  small  teeth ;  some  are  quite  tooth- 
less. Almost  all  the  known  species,  which  are  numerous 
ftnd  found  in  the  seas  of  different  parts  of  the  world,  have  a 
broad  silvery  band  along  each  flank.  Some  of  them  are 
much  esteemed  for  their  delicacy.  They  all  congregate  in 
great  shoals. 

Athero']IUL»  or  fatty  deposit,  generally  found  in  the  tissue 
of  aged  persons,  or  those  who  have  lived  dissipated  and  ill- 
nourished  lives.  It  is  dangerous,  inasmuch  as  it  interferes  with 
the  elasticity  of  the  arterial  tube,  rendering  it  more  liable  to 
injury  and  less  able  to  repair  itself  should  any  occur.  A. 
generally  precedes  aneurism.  Cysts  filled  with  matter  resem- 
bling bread-sauce,  which  frequently  occur  in  the  scalp,  are 
termed  atheromatous  tumors. 

AtherosiMniia^CO0,  a  natural  order  of  incomplete,  aro- 
matic, exogenous  shrubs  with  cup-shaped  involucre  and  the 
anthers  of  Lauracem;  natives  of  S.  Am.  and  New  Holland. 

A^theratone,  market-town  of  Warwickshire,  Eng. ;  pop. 
8,661. 

Atheto'sil,  (Gr.  oOuAoh,  ''without  fixed  position,")  a 
name  given  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Hammond,  of  New  York,  to  a  con- 
dition in  which  the  hand  and  foot  are  in  continual  slow  irreg- 
ular movement,  and  cannot  be  retained  in  any  position  in 
which  they  may  be  placed. 

Athlete,  Athlet'ics.  Athlete  (Or.  aihlto,  "  to  con- 
tend  ")  was  the  name  given  to  a  combatant,  pugilist,  wrestler, 
or  runner  in  ancient  Greece.  Athletics  were  studied  in 
Greece  as  a  branch  of  art,  and  led  to  several  useful  rules 
of  diet,  exercise,  et<.*.  Bodily  strength  and  activity  were  so 
highly  honored  by  the  Greeks  that  the  athlete  held  a  position 
in  society  totally  different  from  that  of  the  modern  pugilist. 
When  he  proposed  to  enter  the  list  at  the  Olympic  or  other 
public  games  he  was  examined  with  regard  to  his  birth, 
social  position,  and  moral  character.  A  herald  then  stepped 
forth  and  called  upon  any  one  if  he  knew  aught  disgraceful 
to  the  candidate  to  state  it.  Even  men  of  eeniua  contended 
for  the  palm  in  athletic  exercises.  With  the  decline  of  the 
Oreeks  and  Romans  athletes  as  a  class  were  known  no  more. 
During  the  Middle  Ages  and  subsequently  "  sports  "  and 
^  games.^*  as  we  understand  the  terms,  were  unknown.  Con- 
tests of  different  sorts  there  were,  of  course,  such  as  running, 
shooting  with  the  bow,  etc.  But  it  remained  for  our  own 
day  to  see  a  revival  of  athletic  sports  purely  for  the  sake 
of  improved  physical  culture.  Collegians  in  England  and 
Am.  gave  the  first  impetus  to  this  movement,  and  to-day 
the  aquatic  events  of  certain  great  universities  are  of  inter- 
national interest.  At  the  present  time  young  men — ^and 
women,  too— are  every-where  engaged  in  the  effort  to  get 
strong,  and  the  passion  for  tennis,  base-ball,  cricket,  lacrosse, 
rowing,  running,  bicycle-riding,  etc.,  has  become  a  craze. 
Yet  with  very  few  exceptions  the  result  is  only  for  good. 
See  the  various  articles  under  the  heads  of  the  different  sports. 

Athlone^,  a  small  town  in  the  center  of  Ireland ;  pop. 
6,755.  A.  Castle,  on  the  Roscommon  bank  of  the  Shannon,  was 
founded  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  and  has  now  been  rendered 
one  of  the  chief  military  positfons  in  Ireland. 

Ath'ol,  a  post  village  in  Worcester  Co.,  Mass.,  on  Miller's 
River,  from  which  great  water-power  is  obtained.  It  is  70  m. 
W.-N.-W.  of  Boston,  28  m.  N.-W.  from  Worcester,  48  m. 
N.-E.  from  Springfield ;  at  the  junction  of  the  Boston  and  Al- 
bany and  the  fltchburg  R.R8.  It  has  several  banks  and 
weekly  papers,  and  a  number  of  schools,  churches,  and  other 
public  buildings.  There  are  considerable  manufactories  of 
boots,  shoes,  woolens,  etc. ;  pop.  6,819. 

AtA'ole,  C'Ple&ant  Land,")  a  district  of  460  sq.  m.  in  the 
N.  of  Perthshire.  It  is  chiefly  composed  of  gneiss  and 
quartz  rock,  with  beds  of  primary  limestone.  A.  was  once 
one  of  the  best  hunting  districts  in  Scotland.  In  the  Pass  of 
Killiecrankie,  in  this  district,  Claverhouse  fell  in  1689,  though 
victorious  over  the  troops  of  King  William  III. 

Author,  or  A'tliyr,  the  name  of  an  Egyptian  goddess, 
who,  in  the  mythological  system  of  that  people,  is  ranked 
among  the  second  class  of  deities.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Ra,  the  sun.  By  the  Greeks  she  was  identified  with  Aphro- 
dite, (Venus.)    The  cow  was  regarded  as  her  symbol. 

A'thOfl,  (Gr.  Hagion  Oron,)  or  Mon^t^  San^tO,  i.  e.,  "  the 
Holy  Hill,"  the  chief  of  a  chain  which  rises  abruptly  to  a  h.  of 
6,850  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  extending  in  a  peninsular 
form  from  the  coast  of  Macedonia  into  the  iEgean  Sea,  be- 
tween the  Gulfs  of  Contessa  and  Mont4  Santo.  The  most 
memorable  thing  in  connection  with  A.  is  the  canal  which 
Xerxes  cut  through  the  isthmus  in  order  to  escape  the 
stormy  gales  which  rendered  navigation  round  the  promontory 


very  perilous,  and  which  had  shattered  the  fleet  of  Mardonius 
some  yrs.  before.  In  the  Middle  Ages  A.  was  covered  with 
monasteries,  of  which  20  still  remain.  The  largest  are  the 
monasteries  of  Ivoron  and  St.  Daura ;  the  richest,  Vatopsedi. 
The  entire  number  of  monks  who  inhabit  the  "  Holy  Hill "  is 
about  6,000. 

Athrix^ia,  (Gr.  athrix^  from  a,  "without,"  thrix^ 
"  hair,"  in  allusion  to  the  absence  of  hairs  from  the  recepta- 
cle and  the  stigmas  of  the  ray,)  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  order  AaieracecB,  or  C<nnp(mtM.  A.  eapientU  is  a  pretty 
greenhouse  shrub,  with  narrow  lanceolate  leaves  and  bright 
crimson,  solitary  heads  of  flowers. 

AtlLWart^  (A.-S.  a,  *'  on,"  and  thwart;  <m  thirty  an  accom- 
modation of  Icelandic  nnUhvert,  "  across,")  among  seamen, 
across  the  line  of  the  ship's  course ;  in  a  manner  to  cross  or 
perplex  ;  from  side  to  side  of  a  ship,  in  contradistinction  to 
"fore  and  aft." 

Ath^y,  a  small  town  in  the  S.-W.  of  Kildare  Co.,  Ireland, 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  river  Barrow,  here  joined  by  the  Grand 
Canal.  It  lies  in  a  carboniferous  limestone  district  Its  chief 
export  is  grain ;  pop.  4,181. 

Atliym'ia,  (Gr.  aikunUa,  from  aihumeOy  "to  be  down- 
hearted,"  from  a, "  without,"  thumoR, "  the  soul  as  the  seat  of 
passion,")  faint-heartedness ;  despondency. 

Athyr'ilim,  (Gr.  a,  "without,"  thurion,  "a  little  door,") 
a  genus  or  sub-genus  of  ferns. 

Atilt^  in  the  position  of  a  man  making  a  thrust ;  in  the 
posture  of  a  barrel  raised  behind  that  the  liquor  may  runout. 

At'imy,  (Gr.  o/tmia,  "  dishonor,"  timi,  "  worship,")  in  an- 
cient Greece,  infamy ;  public  disgrace  inflicted  on  those  who 
had  been  guilty  of  certain  offenses. 

Atlan^,  a  flourishing  city  and  the  cap.  of  6a.,  lies  on  an 
elevated  ridge  at  a  h.  of  1,100  ft.  above  sea-level;  pop. 
66,533.  It  has  a  remarkably  -healthy  and  equable  climate, 
and  the  surrounding  country  is  rich  in  gold,  iron,  and  other 
minerals,  and  produces  valuable  crops  of  grain  and  cotton. 
Since  the  war  the  city  has  made  great  commercial  strides,  of 
which  a  Cotton  Exposition,  held  in  1881,  gave  ample  evidence. 
On  that  occasion  recent  improvements  in  methods  of  cultivat- 
ing the  great  Southern  staple  were  shown  and  others  fore- 
shadowed. By  an  admirable  system  of  trunk  RRs.  A.  is 
connected  with  the  North  and  West  and  South.  The  city  has 
an  admirable  municipal  government,  has  many  schools  and 
other  institutions  of  learning,  and  several  important  mechan- 
ical industries  are  in  a  thriving  condition.  The  "  Gate  City," 
the  "  Capital  City  of  the  Empire  State  of  the  South,"  the 
"Chicago  of  the  South,"  the  "Phoenix  City,"  the  "  Progress- 
ive City,y  the  "  City  of  Men  and  Ideas  " — these  names,  indic- 
ative of  *  its  progress  and  prosperity,  are  bestowed  upon  A. 
by  its  inhabitants,  and  are  generally  accepted  as  well-deserved 
titles  by  strangers  who  have  familiarized  themselves  with  its 
history.  Eight  R.Rs.  center  in  its  Union  Depot.  The  State 
Technological  School  has  been  located  in  A.,  the  city  giving 
$150,(X)0  toward  its  building  and  equipment.  Oglethorpe 
Coll.  has  a  library  of  6,000  volumes ;  the  Young  Men's  Library, 
8,000  volumes,  and  the  State  Library,  20,000  volumes. 
There  are  82  churches  in  the  city ;  and  it  was  the  first  South- 
em  city  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  within  its 
corporate  limits.  The  climate  of  A.  is  temperate  and  salu- 
brious, so  much  so  that  the  U.  S.  government  has  selected  it 
as  the  site  of  the  most  important  military  station  in  the 
South,  has  purchased  250  acres  as  a  site  for  barracks,  and 
appropriated  $125,000  for  construction.  It  is  governed  by 
a  mayor  and  a  board  of  14  councilmen.  The  city  is  laid  out 
in  a  circle,  8  m.  in  diameter,  with  the  Union  Depot  in  the 
center.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  new  State  capitol, 
built  of  white  marble,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $2,000,000,  the 
custom-house  and  post-office,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  new 
county  court-house,  Young  Men's  Library.   See  Exhibitiox. 

Atlail'ta,  (from  the  Atlantic,  in  which  the  species  occur,) 
genus  of  mollusca,  the  typical  one  of  the  family  Atlantida. 
The  shell,  which  is  minute,  is  glassy,  with  a  dextral  opercu- 
lum, though  it  is  a  dextral  shell — a  unique  combination. 

Atlantic  City,  a  popular  sea-side  resort  in  Atlantic  Co., 
N.  J.,  60  m.  S.-W.  of  Philadelphia,  and  146  m.  from  New 
York,  on  Absecom  Beach  on  a  sandy  island,  10  m.  in  1.  and 
al>out  }  m.  in  w.,  which  extends  between  Absecom  Inlet  and 
Great  Egg  Harbor  Inlet,  and  is  separated  by  a  narrow  strait 
from  the  mainland.  The  beach  is  considered  one  of  the  best 
and  safest  on  the  coast,  and  the  locality  is  the  favorite  resort 
of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  besides  drawing  thousands 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  during  the  height  of  the  season. 
The  city  is  prettily  laid  out,  with  broad  and  pleasant  avenues ; 
pop.  18,055. 
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Atlan^C  O^oeaA,  so  called  either  from  Mount  Atlas  or 
from  the  fabulous  island  of  Atlantis,. (q.  v.,)  is  that  part  of 
the  ocean  that  divides  the  Old  World  from  the  New.  Its  ex- 
treme w.  is  about  6,000  m.,  and  its  narrowest  part,  between 
Gape  St  Roque  in  Brazil  and  the  nearest  point  in  Africa, 
about  1,600  m.  If  the  A.  0.  be  supposed  to  include  the  Carib- 
bean Qea,  Hudson*s  Bay,  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  the  other 
connected  water-surfaces,  it  covers  an  area  of  35,000,000  sq. 
m.  The  A.  0.  is  divided  into  three  portions — ^the  North,  South, 
and  Inter-tropical  Atlantic.  It  stands  in  open  connection 
with  the  N.  and  S.  polar  seas,  and  in  the  remarkable  parallel- 
ism of  its  coasts  resembles  rather  a  vast  river  than  an  ocean. 
Its  N.  half  sends  off  numerous  ramifications  on  both  sides, 
some  of  them  forming  almost  shut  seas :  on  the  W.,  Hudson^s 
Bay,  Hie  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  on 
the  E.,  the  Baltic ;  N.,  Mediterranean  and  Black  Seas.  In 
the  S.,  again,  both  coasts  present  a  comparatively  unbroken 
line ;  and  there  is  a  remarkable  correspondence  between  their 
projecting  and  retiring  angles,  the  convex  coast  of  Brazil  ly- 
ing opposite  to  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  and  the  projection  of 
Senegambia  answering  to  the  retirement  of  the  Amer. 
coast  in  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  chief  islands  in  the  open 
ocean  are  Iceland,  Faro,  Bermudas,  Azores,  Ascension,  St 
Helena,  the  Falkland  Islands,  South  Georsia,  and  Sandwich 
Land.  The  A.  0.  is  the  great  highway  of  the  civilized  world, 
and  every  thing  that  concerns  its  navigation  is  of  great  im- 
portance. Under  the  system  of  observations  carrieid  on  for 
many  yrs.  by  the  governments  of  Holland,  Great  Britain, 


80°.  Animal  life  abounds  at  much  greater  depths  than  was  f  or- 
meriy  supposed,  a^'liough  beyond  6,000  ft.it  gradually  dimin- 
ishes. A  great  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  North  Atlantic  is  cov. 
ered  with  a  slimy  ooze,  composed  for  the  most  part  of  the  chalk- 
producing  globigerina ;  in  very  deep  parts  this  is  replaced  by 
a  brown  day-like  mud,  with  few  traces  of  animal  forms.  Re- 
garding the  depth  of  the  A.  0.,  it  is  only  recently  that  reliable 
data  have  been  obtained;  along  certain  tracts,  especially 
those  of  the  ChaUmgery  the  profile  of  the  bottom  can  now  be- 
laid down  with  considerable  certainty.  The  deepest  sound- 
ing made  was  3,875  fathoms,  or  28,260  ft.,  at  a  point  about 
90  m.  off  St  Thomas,  West  Indies.  A  remarkable  ridge, 
about  400  m.  w.  and  10,000  to  12,000  ft.,  or  2  to  2^  m.,  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  sea,  extends  along  the  bottom  of  the 
A.  0.  from  Cape  Clear  in  Ireland  to  Cape  Race  in  Newfound- 
land, a  distance  of  1,640  m.  Along  this,  which  is  known  as 
the  "  Telegraph  Plateau,**  the  Atlantic  cables  are  laid.  Se& 
infrfi, 

Atlan'tic  Teregraph.  In  the  yr.  1842  Prof.  S.  F.  B. 
Morse,  of  New  York,  having  stretched  a  submarine  cable  be- 
tween Castle  Garden  and  Govemor*s  Island,  succeeded  in 
transmitting  an  electric  current  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
and  expressed  his  opinion  that  it  would  be  possible  to  effect 
an  electrical  communication  through  the  sea.  After  further 
investigations  he  announced  to  the  Sec.  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  IJ.  S.  *"*•  that  a  telegraphic  communication  on  his  plan 
might  with  certainty  be  established  across  the  Atlantic/' 
Three  yrs.  prior  to  that  Sir  William  O'Shaughnessy  gave 
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the  U.  S.,  and  France,  much  has  been  done  to  amass  informa- 
tion as  to  its  currents,  winds,  depth,  temperature,  etc,  the 
chief  results  of  which  either  have  been  or  are  in  the  course  of 
being  published.  The  operations  connected  with  the  laying 
of  the  telegraph  cable  were  also  the  means  of  furnishing  val- 
uable information  regarding  the  A.  0.  The  chief  Atlantic 
currents  are  two.  The  Equatorial  CurretUy  which,  starting 
from  the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  with  a 
rate  of  motion  varying  from  1 8  to  24  m.  a  day,  proceeds  W.  on 
both  sides  of  the  equator  till  near  Cape  St.  Roque,  where  it 
divides,  one  branch  running  S.  along  the  coast  of  Brazil,  and 
the  other  along  the  coast  of  Guiana  into  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
The  other  great  current  is  the  Gtdf  Stream.  This,  originaUy 
part  of  the  Equatorial  Current,  after  flowing  past  the  Guiana 
coast  and  through  the  Caribbean  Sea,  issues  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  through  the  Strait  of  Florida,  and,  after  following  the 
direction  of  the  Amer.  coast  to  about  40°,  turns  seaward, 
touches  the  great  Newfoundland  Bank,  and,  gradually  curving 
round,  is  lost  as  a  distinct  current  about  the  Azores.  The 
water  of  this  stream  is  often  upward  of  20°  warmer  than  the 
surrounding  ocean.  The  Gulf  Stream  has  an  immense  influence 
on  the  climates  of  some  of  the  countries  washed  by  the  A.  0. 
Besides  these  great  currents  the  Atlantic  abounds  in  smaller 
ones.  Since  over  the  whole  of  the  E.  half  of  the  A.  0.,  from 
about  N.  lat  45°  northward,  the  prevailing  winds  are  S.-W., 
there  is  over  the  same  region  a  general  flow  of  the  water  of  the 
ocean  toward  the  N.-E.,  passing  the  British  Isles  and  thence 
along  the  coast  of  Norway  to  some  distance  E.  of  the  North 
Cape.  It  is  to  this  circumstance  that  the  mild  temperatures  of 
north-west  Europe  must  be  referred.  The  amelioration  of  the 
winter  climates  from  this  cause  is  very  great,  amounting  to 
about  80°  in  the  Hebrides  and  to  fully  40  in  the  Lofoden  Isl- 
ands.  The  temperature  of  the  A.  0.  about  the  equator  is  above 


practical  proof  that  electrical  messages  could  be  conveyed 
through  water ;  but  it  was  the  successful  submarine  tele- 
graphic undertakings  of  the  Messrs.  Brett,  who,  in  June,  1845, 
registered  a  "General  Oceanic  Telegraph  Co.,"  with  the 
object,  among  others,  of  joining  England  with  Aul  by 
means  of  a  telegraph  "  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,"  and  6  yrs. 
afterward  united  England  with  France,  that  first  fairly  con- 
vinced the  public  mind  that  the  New  World  might  be  put  on 
conversational  terms  with  the  Old.  But  it  was  not  until  1854 
that  Cyrus  W.  Field  and  others  discussed  the  means  of  prac- 
tically realizing  the  idea.  Lieut.  Maury  discovered  that  the 
bed  of  the  Atlantic  between  Ireland  and  Newfoundland  forms 
a  kind  of  plateau,  oovered  with  soft  ooze,  favorably  situated 
as  a  resting-place  for  a  cable.  In  1855  negotiations  were 
carried  on,  partly  in  Am.,  but  chiefiy  in  England,  to  estab- 
lish a  company  and  raise  capital,  which  objects  were  attained 
in  1866.  The  "New  York  and  Newfoundland  Telegraph 
Co."  connected  Newfoundland  with  the  mainland  of  Am. 
by  cables  and  land-wires;  but  the  "Electric  Telegraph 
Co."  undertook  the  laying  of  a  cable  from  Newfound- 
land to  Ireland  with  a  capital  of  £350,000,  in  shares  of 
£1,000  each.  A  length  of  2,500  English  m.  of  cable  was 
ordered,  and  was  completed  by  the  summer  of  1857.  The 
conductor  consisted  of  7  fine  copper  wires.  No.  22  gauge, 
twisted  tightly  together,  forming  a  cord  -^  in.  thick,  and 
weighing  107  lbs.  per  m.  This  thickness  was  increased  to 
f  in.  by  a  core  of  three  layers  of  gutta-percha.  Outside 
the  core  was  a  jacket  of  hempen  yam,  saturated  with  pitch, 
tar,  bees-wax,  and  boiled  linseed  oil.  The  outer  sheath  con- 
sisted of  18  strands,  each  formed  of  7  No.  22  iron  wires. 
The  whole  diameter  was  about  ^  in.,  and  the  weight  1  ton 
per  m.  In  the  manufacturing  processes  the  wires  and  yams 
were  twisted  round  each  other  by  revolving  drums  and 
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circular  tables  worked  by  steam-power,  while  the  coatings  of 
guttarpercha  were  applied  by  forcing  the  substance  through 
dies  which  had  the  copper  conductor  passing  through  their 
center.  The  Niagara  and  the  Agamemnon^  the  one  lent  by 
the  U.  S.  government,  and  the  other  by  the  English,  took 
1,250  m.  of  the  cable  each  and  steamed  forth  from  Valentia 
(west  coast  of  Ireland)  on  Aug.  7,  1807.  The  Niagara  paid 
out  her  portion  of  the  cable  as  she  went.  On  the  11th,  in  an 
attempt  to  slacken  the  rate  of  paying  out,  the  cable  snapped, 
and  the  end  sank  in  2,000  fathoms  water,  at  280  m.  from  Ire- 
land. The  appliances  on  board  were  not  suflScient  to  remedy 
the  disaster,  and  the  two  ships  returned  to  Plymouth,  where 
the  two  portions  of  the  cable  were  placed  in  tanks  until  the 
next  following  yr.  The  Atlantic  Telegraph  Co.  raised 
more  capital,  made  900  ra.  additional  cable,  and  prepared  for 
a  new  attempt  in  1868.  The  Niagara  and  Agamemnon  were 
again  employed ;  but  the  submersion  was  to  begin  in  mid- 
ocean,  one  ship  proceeding  E.  and  the  other  W.,  after  splic- 
ing the  two  halves  of  the  cable.  They  left  Valentia  June 
10,  but  it  was  not  till  the  Sdth  that  they  could  finish  the 
splice  and  commence  the  submersion.  On  the  29th  a  double 
breakage  took  pUce,  and  144  m.  of  cable  went  to  the  bot- 
tom, wholly  severed  from  the  rest.  On  July  29  the  two  ships 
again  spliced  the  two  halves  of  the  cable  in  mid-ocean,  and 
proceeded  vrith  their  work  without  further  disaster.  On  Aug. 
%  the  Agamemnon  reached  Valentia,  and  the  Niagara  New. 
foundland,  and  greetings  were  exchanged  between  the  queen 
and  the  President,  and  between  many  public  bodies  and 
official  persons.  The  signals  then  ceased  and  the  cable  be- 
came useless.  From  185S  to  1864  scientific  men  were  mak- 
ing improvements  in  the  form  of  the  cable,  and  in  the  appara^ 
tus  for  submerging  it.  At  length  the  Telegraph  Ck>nstruction 
and  Maintenance  Co.  made  an  entire  new  cable,  thicker  and 
more  costly  than  the  former  one.  As  the  cable  weighed  more 
than  4,000  tons,  the  Oreat  Ea»tem  steam-ship  was  employed 
to  lay  it.  On  July  24,  1865,  this  ship  sUrted  from  Valentia, 
the  main  cable  being  joined  to  a  more  massive  shore  cable, 
drawn  up  the  cliff  at  Foilhummerum  Bay  to  a  telegraph  house 
at  the  top.  On  Aug.  2  the  cable  snapped,  and  the  end  sank 
in  2,000  fathoms  of  water,  1,064  m.  from  Ireland.  A  series 
of  disasters  followed,  and  the  Great  Eautem  returned  to  Eng- 
land, leaving,  including  the  earlier  operations,  nearly  4,000 
tons  of  cable  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Another  cable  was 
made,  lighter  and  stronger,  and  on  July  13,  1866,  the  Great 
Eaalem  left  Valentia,  accompanied  by  the  steamers  Terribie, 
Medway,  and  Albany,  to  assist,  and  arrived  at  Heart's  Con- 
tent, Newfoundland,' on  the  27th.  The  end  of  the  1865  cable 
was  recovered,  an  additional  length  spliced  to  it,  and  the 
squadron  completed  the  laying  of  a  second  cable.  In  1 869  a 
French  company  laid  a  cable  to  Duxbury,  Mass.,  from  Brest, 
France ;  in  1884  the  Commercial  Cable  Co.  laid  a  duplicate  line, 
and  in  the  South  Atlantic  various  lines  have  been  projected 
or  completed.  (See  Telegraph.)  There  are  now  in  operation 
throughout  the  world,  about  180,000  nautical  m.  of  submarine 
cables.  The  Atlantic  cables  are  the  longest  and  the  most 
costly,  and  are  maintained  at  the  heaviest  expense. 

The  following  are  the  rates  from  New  York  city.  The 
address  and  signature  are  included  in  the  chargeable  matter. 
When  a  word  has  more  than  ten  letters,  every  additional  ten 
or  the  fraction  of  ten  letters  will  be  counted  as  a  word. 

Per  Wobd. 

Greece |0  88 

Gii^temala 56 

Havana 40 

Haytl 1  65 

Hungary 34 

India 1  28 

Ireland 25 

Italy 82 

Jamaica 1  14 

Japan 2  21 

Java 147 

Malta 86 

MarUnlque 1  92 

Matanzas 44 

Melbourne 143 

Mexico  city  (10  words) 8  00 

Nassau,  Bahamas 85 

Natal 1  52 

Netherlands 82 

New  South  Wales 1  45 

New  Zealand 1  52 

Norway 35 

Orange  Free  State 1  ."i^ 

Panama 97 

Psrsguay 1  35 

Penaog 1  47 

Peru 1  50 

Porto  Rloo 1  91 

Portugal 39 


PSB  Woa». 

Algeria $0  82 

Alexandria  (Igypt) 56 

Antigua 2  14 

Argentine  Bepub 1  36 

Aostrla 84 

Barbadoes 2  16 

Belgium ao 

Bermuda 81 

Bolivia 150 

Brazil 1  35 

Bulgaria 88 

Burmata 1  27 

Gallao 1  SO 

Cairo  iEgypt) 61 

Cape  Colony 1  52 

Ceylon 1  25 

Chile 1  30 

China 1  96 

Cochin  China 1  85 

Colon 97 

Corea  (Seoul). 196 

Cyprus 66 

Demerara 2  68 

Denmark 86 

Ecuador 1  50 

England 25 

France 25 

Germany 25 

Gibraltar 43 


Pkb  woao. 

Queensland |2  56  j  Sweden 

Roumanla 86 

Russia  (Europe) 43 

Russia  (Asia,  West) 66 

Russia  (Asia,  East) 88 

Saoto  Dowlngu / 1  90 

Scotland 25 

Servia 88 

Sicily 5B 

Slam 1  85 

Singapore 1  47 

Spain 40 

St.  Thomas 1  96 


Paa  WoBA. 

10  39 

Switzerland 30 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales..  1  45 

Tangier 45 

Tasmaiiia 1  58 

Transvaal 1  '^ 

Trinidad 2  28 

Turkey  (Europe) 37 

Turkey  (Asia) 47 

Uruguay 1  35 

Venezuela 2  40 

Vera  Cruz  (10  words) 3  00 

Victoria  (Australia) 1  43 


Atlan^tida,  in  Ethnology,  according  to  Latham,  one  of 
the  primary  varieties  of  the  human  species.  The  maxillary 
profile  is  projecting ;  the  nasal  one  generally  flat ;  the  frontal 
one  retiring ;  the  cranium  dolichocephalic,  the  parietal  diam- 
eter being  generally  narrow;  eyes  rarely  oblique;  skin 
often  jet  black,  very  rarely  approaching  a  pure  white ;  hair 
crisp,  woolly,  rarely  straight,  still  more  rarely  light-colored. 
Languages  with  an  agglutinate,  rarely  an  amalgamate,  inflec- 
tioiL  Distribution,  Africa.  Influence  on  history  of  the  world, 
inconsiderable. — In  Zool.,  family  of  mollusks  belonging  to 
class  Gasteropoda,  order  Nudeohranehiata.  There  is  a  sym- 
metrical discoidal  shell,  sometimes  closed  by  an  operoulum. 
The  gills  are  contained  in  a  dorsal  mantle-cavity.  Genera, 
Atlanta  Beilerophon^  etc. 

Atlan^tifl,  according  to  ancient  tradition,  a  vast  island  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Plato,  w^ho  rep- 
resents an  Egyptian  priest  as  describing  it  to  Solon,  but,  t>f 
course,  according  to  PUto's  view  of  the  matter.  In  this  de- 
scription A.  appeared  as  an  island  larger  than  Libya  and 
Asia  Minor  taken  together,  and  lying  off  tho  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Plato  gives  a  beautiful  picture 
of  the  interior  of  this  imaginary  land,  and  enriches  it  with  a 
fabulous  history.  Some  early  writers  supposed  that  the  Ca- 
nary Islands  were  the  remains  of  the  old  A. ;  for  Plato  had 
stated  that  at  the  close  of  the  long  contest  which  its  inhabit- 
ants maintained  against  the  Athenians,  9,000  yrs.  before 
his  time,  the  sea  suddenly  engulfed  the  island,  and  had  ever 
since  been  unnavigable,  by  reason  of  the  shoals  of  mud 
created  by  the  sunken  island.  Some  found  it  in  the  Scandi- 
navian peninsula,  others  have  supposed  that  Phenician  or 
Carthaginian  merchant-ships  had  been  driven  by  storm  on  the 
coast  of  Am.,  and  that  the  supposed  vast  island  of  A. 
mentioned  by  Plato,  as  well  as  the  great  unnamed  island 
spoken  of  bv  Plinv,  Diodorus,  and  Amobius,  may  have  been 
the  New  Worid. 

Atlas,  according  to  Hesiod's  Theogony,  one  of  the  Titans^ 
the  son  of  lapetus  and  Chmene, 
and  brother  of  Prometheus  and 
Epimetheus.  ApoUodorus  states 
him  to  have  been  a  son  of  Asia, 
and  Hynnus  a  son  of  ^fither  and 
Gaea.  He  married  Pleone,  daugh- 
ter of  Oceanus,  (or  Hesperis,  his 
own  niece,)  and  became  the  father 
of  the  Pleiades.  As  leader  of  the 
Titans  he  attempted  to  storm  the 
heavens,  and  for  tliis  supreme  trea- 
son was  condemned  by  2ieus  to 
bear  the  vault  of  heaven  on  his 
head  and  hands — ^the  sting  of  this 
mythological  punishment  being 
that  A.  was  compelled  to  support 
what  he  thirsted  to  destroy.    The 

later  writers,  however,  rationalize  the  myth,  and  state  that  A. 
was  a  mighty  king  who  had  great  skill  in  astronomy,  and  only 
tried  to  storm  heaven  intellectually. — The  name  A.,  originally 
mnhological  and  cosmogonic,  was  introduced  into  geography 
by  Mereator,  who  in  the  16th  c.  gave  the  name  A.  to  a  col- 
lection of  maps,  probably  because  the  figure  of  A.  supporting 
the  heavens  had  been  given  on  the  titles  of  such  works. 

Atlas,  in  Anatomy,  is  that  piece  of  the  human  vertebral 
column  which  is  nearest  to  the  skull ;  in  other  words,  it  is  the 
first  cervical  vertebra. 

Atlas,  a  mass  of  mountain-land  in  the  W.  part  of 
North  Africa.  Its  highest  peaks  are  Miltsin — 27  m.  S.-E.  of 
the  city  of  Morocco— Bibawan,  and  Tagheram.  The  most  S. 
chain  diverging  from  the  central  mass  bears  the  name 
Jabd'Hadnar.  The  heights  approach  the  sea  and  form  the 
promontories  jutting  out  into  the  Atlantic.  From  Morocco 
the  A.  gradually  decreases  in  h.  toward  the  £.  In  Algeria 
the  elevation  is  only  7,673  ft. ;  in  Tunis,  4,476  ft ;  and  in 
Tripoli,  3,2iH)  ft.  the  whole  mountain-system  is  intersected 
by  the  valley  of  the  Muluia  River,  which  flows  through  the 
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S.-E.  part  of  Morocco  and  falls  into  the  Mediterranean. 
The  slopes  on  the  N.,  W.,  and  S.  are  covered  with  vast  forests 
of  pine,  oak,  cork,  white  poplar,  wild  olive,  etc.  The  valleys 
are  well  watered  and  capable  of  cultivation  with  great  profit. 
The  A.  seems  to  be  chiefly  calcareous  in  its  composition. 

Atlee,  (Washington  L.,  M.D.,)  b.  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  in 
1808;  Prof,  of  Medical  Chemistry  at  Pa.  Coll.  in  1845; 
Pres.  of  Pa,  State  Medical  Society,  and  Vice-Pres.  of  Amer. 
Medical  Association  1875.  He  is  most  noted  as  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  **  ovariotomy  "  and  the  removal  of  **  uterine  fibroid 
tumors."  In  1873  he  published  a  work  on  Ovarian  Tumors 
atui  Ovariotomy.     D.  1878. 

Atmidom^eter,  an  instrument  invented  by  Babington 
for  measuring  the  evaporation  from  water,  ice,  snow,  etc.  It 
consists  of  two  glass  or  metal  bulbs,  one  of  them  placed 
above  the  other,  with  which  it  communicates  by  a  narrow 
neck.  The  instrument  being  immersed  in  a  vessel  of  water 
through  a  circular  hole  in  which  the  steam  rises,  distilled 
water  is  gradually  poured  into  the  pan  above,  causing  it  to 
sink  to  the  point  at  which  the  zero  of  the  stem  is  on  a  level 
with  the  cover  of  the  vessel.  As  then  the  water  in  the  pan 
gradually  evaporates,  the  stem  slowly  ascends,  the  amount  of 
evaporation  being  indicated  in  grains  on  the  graduated  scale. 

AVmosphere,  (Gr.  atmos,  '*  vapor,**  sphaira^  '*  sphere,") is 
the  name  applied  to  the  gaseous  envelope  which  surrounds 
the  earth.  The  existence  of  an  A.  is  to  us  a  matter  of  vital 
importance.  We  owe  to  its  influence  the  possibility  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  life,  the  modifying  and  retaining  of  solar 
heat,  the  transmission  of  sound,  the  gradual  shading  of  day 
into  night,  the  disintegration  of  rocks,  and  the  occurrence  of 
weather  phenomena.  In  consequence  of  the  action  of  gravity 
the  A.  assumes  the  form  of  a  spheroidal  stratum  concentric 
with  the  earth,  and  presses  heavily  on  its  surface.  It  exhib- 
its in  common  with  all  fluid  bodies  the  usual  characteristics  of 
hydrostatic  pressure,  but  its  internal  condition  differs  from 
that  of  a  liquid,  inasmuch  as  its  particles  repel  each  other, 
and  can  only  be  held  in  proximity  by  external  force.  From 
this  circumstance  it  follows  that  the  volume  of  any  portion 
of  air  varies  much  more  under  the  influence  of  external 
pressure  than  that  of  any  equal  volume  of  water  ;. hence  the 
stratum  of  air  nearest  the  earth  is  denser  than  strata  in  the 
upper  regions,  where,  from  their  being  subjected  to  the 
weight  of  a  smaller  mass  of  superincumbent  air,  the  re- 
pulsive force  of  the  particles  has  freer  play.  It  has  been 
determined  by  Blot  and  Arago  that  100  cubic  in.  of  dry 
air,  when  the  barometer  is  at  30  in.  and  the  thermometer  at 
60**  Fahr.,  weigh  81,074  grains.  The  law  of  Archimedes, 
that  a  body  immersed  in  a  fluid  loses  a  part  of  its  weight 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  volume  of  fluid  displaced  by  it,  finds 
ife  application  in  the  A.  as  well  as  in  water.  In  endeavor- 
ing to  determine  the  form  of  the  atmospheric  envelope,  it  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that,  according  to  the  law  of  fluid 
pressure,  in  order  to  produce  a  state  of  equilibrium  at  the 
level  of  the  sea  the  pressure  of  the  A.  must  be  equal  at  that 
level  over  the  whole  of  the  earth^s  surface.  Hence  we  infer 
that  in  order  to  produce  the  same  pressure  at  the  level  of  the 
sea  the  atmospheric  height  at  the  equator  must  be  greater 
than  that  at  the  poles,  and  that  the  A.  must  therefore  possess 
the  form  of  an  oblate  spheroid,  whose  oblateness  is  consid- 
erably greater  than  that  of  the  earth  itself.  From  the  obser- 
vation of  luminous  meteors  it  is  inferred  that  it  is  at  least  100 
m.  h.,  and  that  in  an  extremely  attenuated  form  it  may  even 
reach  200  m.  The  pressure  of  the  A.  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant properties.  Its  effect  is  exhibited  in  the  action  of 
the  ordinary  water-pump.  The  piston  is  fitted  ur-tight  in  its 
cylinder,  and  on  being  drawn  up  creates  a  vacuum.  The  water 
within  the  pump,  being  thus  freed  from  pressure,  while  that 
outside  of  it  is  exposed  to  the  pressure  of  a  column  of  air 
reaching  to  the  surface  of  the  A.,  is  at  once  forced  up  by 
reason  of  the  weight  of  air  which  it  must  rise  to  balance. 
The  ascent  of  the  water  takes  place  till  the  piston  has 
reached  the  h.  of  nearly  84  ft.,  from  which  we  conclude  that 
a  column  of  air  is  equal  in  weight  to  a  column  of  water 
of  the  same  horizontal  section,  and  of  the  h.  of  nearly  84  ft. 
As  mercury  is  18.6  times  heavier  than  water,  a  mercurial 
column  freed  from  atmospheric  pressure  at  the  one  extremity, 
and  subjected  to  it  at  the  other,  is  18.6  times  less  in  h.  than 
the  column  of  water,  or  about  30  in.  From  the  more  con- 
venient size  of  this  column  mercury  has  been  adopted  as  the 
sundard  for  atmospheric  pressure,  and  is  employed  in  our 
ordinary  barometers.  A  mercurial  column  of  30  in.  in  h.  and 
1  sq.  in.  section  weighs  15  lbs.,  (more  accurately  14.78,) 
which  gives  us  the  equivalent  weight  of  a  column  of  atmos- 
pheric air  of  the  same  section.    The  word  A.  is  often  em- 


ployed to  express  this  weight  or  pressure  on  a  sq.  in.  of 
surface,  so  that  when  we  speak,  in  mechanics,  of  the 
pressure  of  steam  on  a  boiler  as  amounting  to  3  As.,  we 
mean  a  pressure  of  45  lbs.  on  the  sq.  in.  The  pressure 
on  a  sq.  in.  being  thus  ascertained,  we  have  merely  to  multi- 
ply it  by  the  number  of  sq.  in.  on  the  earth's  surface  to  ob- 
tain the  total  weight  of  the  A.  It  amounts  to  11.67085  trill- 
ions of  lbs.,  or  about  igaofooooo  ^^  ^^®  earth's  mass.  By  far 
the  most  active  chemiou  constituent  of  the  A.  is  oxygen,  to 
the  agency  of  which  is  owing  the  existence  of  animal  life,  etc. 
The  nitrogen  which  forms  the  bulk  of  the  A.  possesses  few 
chemical  properties  of  importance,  but  performs  the  Impor- 
tant part  of  diluting  the  oxygen.  The  presence  of  carbonic 
acid  in  the  air  is  shown  by  the  production  of  the  white  car- 
bonate of  lime  in  lime-water  freely  exposed  to  its  infiuence. 
The  green  leaves  of  plants,  on  the  other  hand,  possess,  in 
presence  of  sunshine,  the  power  of  decomposing  carbonic  acid 
into  its  elements,  absorbing  the  carbon  for  their  own  tissues, 
and  restoring  the  oxygen  to  the  A.  in  its  original  purity.  Be- 
tween the  processes  above  mentioned,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  action  of  the  planets  on  the  other,  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  in  the  air  is  kept  nearly  constant.  In  addition  to  its 
gaseous  constituents,  the  A.  contains  solid  substances  in  a  state 
of  exceedingly  fine  division. 

Atmospher'ic  AbBorp'tion,  a  term  applied  to  the  ac- 
tion of  our  atmosphere  in  cutting  off  or  absorbing  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  radiant-energy  of  certain  wave-lengths. 
A  part  of  the  lines  seen  in  the  solar  spectrum  are  due  to  this 
action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  many  of  them  are  due  to  the 
presence  of  water-vapor,  which  causes  the  appearance  of  cer- 
tain groups  of  lines  or  **  rain-bands  "  whose  intensity  varies 
with  the  amount  of  the  vapor.  These  have  been  utilized  to 
a  limited  extent  to  assist  in  weather-predictions,  but  not  very 
generally.  Other  groups  of  lines  are  due  to  the  oxygen  of  the 
air.  Also  in  a  general  way  it  has  been  known  that  our  at- 
mosphere cuts  off  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum  more  than 
the  red  end,  causing  the  red  appearance  of  the  sun  or  moon 
at  the  time  of  rising  or  setting,  when  the  light  is  transmitted 
through  a  much  greater  extent  of  the  atmosphere.  But  it 
was  not  till  the  Signal  Service  expedition  to  Mount  Whitney 
in  charge  of  Prof.  Langley  that  the  amount  of  this  selective 
absorption  was  shown  to  be  so  great  that,  if  we  could  see  the 
sun  from  above  our  atmosphere  where  it  would  have  been 
submitted  to  no  such  action,  it  would  probably  appear  of  a 
distinctly  bluish  tint  instead  of  white  or  yellowish  as  it  now 
does.  The  atmosphere  of  the  sun  itself  idso  acts  in  a  similar 
way,  the  light  from  its  edges  bemg  not  only  fainter,  but  red- 
der, than  that  from  the  center. 

Atmospher'ic  Rail^way,  a  railway  on  which  the  loco, 
motive  power  is  supplied  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
more  or  less  directly  on  the  carriages  themselves.  The  idea 
of  producing  railway  locomotion  in  this  manner  has  been  suc- 
cessfully prosecuted  by  Lewis,  Medhur8t,y  allance,  and  Pinkus, 
and  latterly  with  a  greater  prospect  of  success  by  Cl^gg,  in 
connection  with  Samuda.  The  result  of  various  trials  has 
clearly  shown  that  the  A.  R.  system  cannot  stand  in  compe- 
tition with  that  of  the  locomotive  engine,  unless,  perhaps,  in 
some  very  peculiar  situations.  The  expense  and  care  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  tube  with  its  valve  in  good  working  order 
led  to  the  removal  of  the  atmospheric  mechanism  from  the 
various  railways  on  which  it  was  established,  so  that  A.  Rs. 
may  be  ranked  as  failure^.  They  survive  only  in  the  form  of 
pneumatic  dispatch  tubes,  which  are  used  largely  for  the 
conveyance  of  parcels  or  messages  for  short  distances. 

Atmospheric  Refraction,  or  AjBtronomical  Se- 
ftuction.    See  Refraction,  Astronomical. 

Atmospher^ic  Unstead^iness,  a  term  used  by  astrono- 
mers  and  geodesists  to  describe  the  tremors  and  undulations 
by  which  the  images  of  any  objects  in  the  field  of  view  of  a 
telescope  are  distorted,  blurred,  and  made  to  dance,  vibrate, 
and  **  boil "  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  It  is  greatest  at  the 
horizon  and  least  at  the  zenith.  Its  causes  are  probably  due 
to  the  unequal  density  of  the  different  strata  of  air  through 
which  the  rays  of  light  come  to  the  eye  or  the  telescope,  in- 
troducing irregularities  in  the  refraction,  and  also  interference 
among  the  rays  of  light  of  different  wave-length  that  have 
come  by  very  slightly  different  paths.  The  latter,  however, 
is  more  probably  the  cause  of  the  twinkling  or  scintillations, 
making  the  stars  appear  to  change  in  brightness  and  oolor  to 
the  naked  eye.  This  unsteadiness  is  the  stumbling-block  in 
the  way  of  much  further  progress  in  astronomical  research, 
so  far  as  accuracy  and  precision  are  concerned,  and  improve- 
ment is  more  to  be  looked  for  now  in  the  discovery  of  better 
sites  for  observatories  than  in  the  making  of  larger  telescopes. 
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ATOLI^ATOMIC  WEIGHTS. 


AtoU',  a  low,  circular  coral  reef  inclosing  a  laeoon ;  a  name 
given  by  the  llaldive  Islanders.  Whitnunday  Island,  Keeling 
A.,  Bow  A.,  and  Peros  Banbos,  all  in  Polynesia,  are  examples. 

AVom,  (6r.  oiomMy  **  an  indivisible  particle,"  from  a, "  not," 
and  temno^  **  I  cut")  In  ancient  philosophy  two  theories  of  the 
nature  of  matter  were  recognized,  and  these  have  continued 
to  form  subjects  of  argument  among  speculative  men  from 
the  yr.  610  B.C.  to  the  present  time.  The  one  theory  is  that 
matter  is  infinitely  divisible.  The  second  theory  regarding 
the  constitution  of  matter  is  that  in  the  repeated  division  and 
subdivision  of  a  solid,  liquid,  or  gas,  a  point  wiU  be  at  length 
reached  when  it  will  no  longer  be  possible,  by  any  conceiva- 
ble means,  to  break  it  in  two,  being  a  real  unity.  The  latter 
theory  recognizes  the  finite  divisibility  of  matter,  and  consid- 
ers that  all  matter  is  more  or  less  compactly  built  up  of  myr- 
iads of  As.  aggregated  together,  and  having  spaces  or  pores 
between  the  several  As.  or  particles.  This  view  of  the 
physioU  nature  of  matter  is  that  which  is  known  as  the 
atomic  corpuscular  theorjf^  and  has  in  modem  times  received 
some  support  from  the  facts  embodied  in  the  chemical  atomic 
theory  originated  by  Dalton.  While  this  theory,  when  first 
announced,  was  eagerly  seized  upon  as  the  best  possible  evi- 
dence for  the  existence  of  both  chemical  and  physical  As.,  the 
tendency  of  recent  researches  and  discussions  in  chemistry 
has  been  to  show  that  the  chemical  A.  is  different  from  the 


Atomic  The'ory.  Analysis  shows  that  compound  bodies 
contain  certain  elements  in  certain  proportions.  These  pro- 
portions have  been  minutely  examined  by  chemists  since  the 
time  when  the  balance  was  first  applied  to  chemical  investi- 
gation, and  it  has  been  proved  that  the  respective  qualities  of 
each  of  the  combining  elements  are  not  dependent  entirely 
upon  external  conditions,  but  are  regulated  by  certain  laws. 
It  was  reserved  for  Dalton  to  systematize  the  somewhat  inco- 
herent labors  of  his  predecessors,  and  to  announce,  in  posi- 
tive language,  the  four  laws  which  regulate  the  union  of  va- 
rious kinds  of  substances,  and  which  are  still  acknowledged 
by  chemists  as  the  **  laws  of  combining  proportion,"  or  the 
A.  T.  The  first  law  of  combination  by  weight  comprehended 
under  the  A.  T.  is  the  ''  law  of  constant  proportion,"  which 
teaches  that  the  elements  or  ingredients  which  form  a  chem- 
ical  compound  are  always  united  in  it  in  the  same  proportion 
by  weight  The  second  law  is  the  *'  law  of  reciprood  propor- 
tion,"  which  tells  us  that  the  proportions  in  which  two  sub- 
stances unite  with  a  third  have  a  simple  arithmetical  relation 
to  that  proportion  in  which  they  unite  with  each  other.  Thus, 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  unite  in  the  proportion  of  8  to  1  to  form 
water.  Carbon  and  hydrogen  are  present  in  olefiant  gas  in 
the  proportion  of  6  to  1,  and  oxygen  and  carbon  unite  in 
the  proportion  of  8  to  6  to  form  carbonic  oxide.  Numbers 
representing  the  proportions  in  which  the  elements  combine 
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physical,  and  does  not  necessitate  the  existence  of  the  latter. 
The  form  of  an  A.  is  supposed  to  be  spherical,  and  the  various 
crystalline  forms  are  produced  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
As.  are  grouped  together.  In  regard  to  the  size  of  As.,  Sir 
William  Thomson  has  shown,  by  three  entirely  different 
trains  of  argument  from  observed  facts,  that  the  diameter 
of  an  A.  cannot  be  greater  than  iBooioooo*  "^^  ^^^  ^^<^ 
YinyoAooog  ^^  ^^  ^^'  Microscopists  have  b^n  working  with 
much  zeal  in  perfecting  past  discoveries,  and  adding  new 
ones  which  may  be  made  serviceable  in  distinguishing  the 
ultimate  As.  or  molecules  of  matter.  Whether  complete  suc- 
cess is  possible  in  this  direction  is  a  question  mooted  even 
among  leading  scientists.  According  to  Maxwell,  the  A.  of 
hydrogen  is  looAooo  ^^  ^ millimeter  in  diameter.  Many  As. 
are  combined  to  form  the  molecules  in  different  substances : 
8  in  water,  100  in  alum,  900  in  albumen.  The  molecule  of 
alum  may  have  a  diameter  of  4iAoff*  ^^^  ^^  albumen  of 
less  than  yv^^js^  ^^  ^  millimeter.  An  object  j^^  of  a  millim- 
eter in  diameter  may  be  distinguished  witn  a  good  micro- 
scope. Nobert^s  line  ruled  112,000  to  the  in.,  and  the  striae 
on  a  certain  diatom,  132,000  to  the  in.,  have  been  separated 
by  it  The  power  of  the  best  microscope  would  then  have  to 
be  increased  50  times  to  see  a  molecule  of  albumen,  and  107 
times  to  see  a  molecule  of  alum.  Prof.  £.  A.  Dolbear  gives 
several  other  reasons  besides  this  extreme  minuteness  why  it 
Ts  probable  that  molecules  will  never  be  seen.  Among  them 
is  the  stoppage  by  interference  of  the  waves  of  light  from  so 
small  an  object,  which  was  suggested  by  Helraholtz.  Another 
is  the  incessant  motion  of  molecules.  But  as  to  the  future 
in  these  eras  of  progress  no  one,  however  wise,  can  divine. 


(such  as  1  for  hydrogen,  8  for  oxygen,  §  for  carbon,  16  for 
sulphur,  28  for  iron,  etc.)  are  called  their  "combining  propor- 
tions," or  atomic  weights.  The  third  law  is  "  the  law  of  mul- 
tiple proportion,"  which  is  that  when  one  substance  combines 
with  another  in  several  proportions  the  higher  proportions 
are  multiples  of  the  first  or  lowest  The  fourth  law  is  "  the 
law  of  compound  proportion,"  which  teaches  that  the  combin- 
ing proportion  of  a  compound  substance  is  the  sum  of  the 
combining  proportions  of  components.  Thus,  the  compound 
body,  carbonic  acid,  which  consists  of  6  of  carbon  united 
with  16  of  oxygen,  has  the  combining  proportion  22,  which  is 
the  sum  of  the  combining  proportions  of  the  carbon  and  oxy- 
gen composing  it,  viz.,  6-4-16=22. 

Atomic  volume,  The,  of  a  gas  in  Chem.,  is  the  space 
occupied  by  a  quantity  of  it  in  proportion  to  its  atomic 
weight.     See  Atomic  Wwghts,  infra. 

Atomic  Wei^rhta  are  the  proportions  by  weight  in  which 
the  various  elementary  substances  unite  together.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  one  element  be  selected  as  the  starting-point  of  the 
series  and  an  arbitrary  sum  affixed  to  it,  so  that  thereby  all  the 
other  elements  can  have  their  sums  awarded  to  them,  accord- 
ing to  the  proportional  amounts  in  which  they  combine  with 
each  other.  The  second  law  mentioned  under  the  atomic 
theory  explains  the  manner  in  which  this  can  be  done,  and  how 
far  the  numbers  are  arbitrary.  In  all  systems  of  A.  W.  in 
modem  use  the  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen  is  taken  as  unity, 
and  the  A.  W.  of  the  other  elements  are  then  fixed,  so  as  to 
give  on  the  whole  the  simplest  and  most  consistent  formula  for 
their  compounds.  There  are  two  systems  of  A.  W.  ai  pres- 
ent in  use:  (1)  the  "old  "  system,  which,  after  much  discu»- 
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sion,  was  adopted  about  1846;  and  (2)  the  ''new''  system, 
which  is,  in  many  respects,  a  revival  of  the  system  of  Berze- 
lius,  and  which  may  be  said  to  have  come  into  general  use  by 
scientific  chemists  about  1860. 


ELEMENTART   SUBSTANCES,  WITH  THEIB  SYMBOLS    AND 
ATOMIC  WEIGHTS. 

Q]rxnboL 

ATOMIC  WkiOHTS. 

Old. 

New. 

AIumlnluDi 

AI 

Sb 

As 

Ba 

Bi 

B 

Br 

Cd 

C8 

Ca 

C 

Ce 

CI 

Cr 

Co 

Cu 

Di 

Er 

F 

Ga 

G 

Au 

H 

In 

I 

It 

Fb 

La 

Pb 

U 

SS 
1% 

Nl 
Nb 
N 

08 

0 

Pd 

P 

Pt 

K 

Rh 

Rb 

Ru 

Se 

Si 

Sr 

S 

Ta   • 

Te 

Tl 

Th 

Sn 

Tl 

W 

U 

V 

Y 

Zn 

Zr 

13.7 
122.0 
76.0 
68.5 

ao6.o 

11.0 
80.0 
66.0 
133.0 
20.0 
6.0 
460 
86JS 
26.0 
29  JS 
81.7 
47J5 
66.3 
19.0 

4.7 

196.0 

1.0 

37.8 

127.0 
99.0 
28.0 
46.0 

108.6 

7.0 

12.0 

27.6 

100.0 
48.0 
29.6 
94.0 
14.0 

100.0 
8.0 
68.0 
31.0 
99.0 
39.0 
62.0 
86.4 
62.0 
39.6 
14.0 

108.0 
28.0 
43.8 
16.0 

182.0 
64.0 

204.0 
87J 
69.0 
25.0 
92.0 
60.0 
61.3 
30.8 
32.6 
44.8 

27.4 

Antimony  (Stibium) 

Arsenic 

122.0 
75.0 

Barium 

187.0 

Bismuth 

206.0 

BqPqq 

11.0 

Bromine 

80.0 

Oadiinliini 

112.0 

Cffisium , .  -  T  - ,  .T r 

133.0 

Calcium 

4ao 

Carbon 

12.0 

Cerliiin 

32.0 

Chlorine     

35.5 

Cbromlum-r 

62.0 

Cot)ait        

60.0 

63.4 

Dldvmium 

05.0 

Erbium^ T 

112.6 

Fluorine •  • 

19.0 

Oalllum         . ,  -  - ,  r .  -  -  -  T 1 1  -  - 

680) 

Glucinum  (Beryllium) 

Gold  (Aurum) 

9.4 
196.0 

H  vdrosen 

1.0 

Indium. 

113.0 

Iodine    

127.0 

Iridium  

198.0 

JpQQ               ,     ,,, 

66.0 

Lanthanum 

Lead  (Plumbum) 

92.0 
207.0 

Lithium 

7.0 

Maffneslum 

24X) 

Manganese 

Mercury  (Hydnungyrum).    . 

Molybdenum 

Nickel 

65.0 

200.0 

96.0 

60X) 

Niobium 

94.0 

Nitrogen 

14.0 

Omnliiin 

200.O 

Oxygen  

16.0 

Palladium 

106.0 

PhosphcNTUB. 

310 

Platinum 

198.0 

Potassium  (Kallum) 

Bhodlum 

39.0 
104.0 

Rubidium  

85.4 

Ruthenium 

104.0 

Selenium 

Silicon 

79.0 
28.0 

Silver  (Argentum) 

108.0 

Sodium  (f^tiinm) 

23.0 

Strontium 

87.6    * 

Sulphur 

32.0 

Tantalum  ..........  — . . . r 

182.0 

Tellurium 

128.0 

Thallium.  

2040 

Thorium 

Tin  (Rtannnm) r . . . . 

115.6 
118.0 

Titanium 

60.0 

Tungsten  (Wolf  ram) 

Uranium 

184.0 
120.0 

Vftni^ii^iin ...-.,.... , . , . 

61.3 

Yttrium 

616 

Zinc  ......... 

66j0 

Zirconium 

80.6 

Atomita^tion,  a  process  of  converting  liquids  into  diffused 
spray  for  pur|X)ses  of  inhalation,  first  introduced  into  France 
by  Sales-Girons.  It  is  effected  by  forcing  a  fine  jet  of  liquid 
against  either  a  solid  body  or  a  very  strong  current  of  air. 
Also  called  pulverization. 

Atone^ment,  as  simply  an  English  word,  is  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  **  at-one-ment " — i.  e.,  harmonious  co-opera- 
tion. The  Hebrew  term,  copher  or  kaphar^  used  throughout 
the  0.  T.,  and  which  we  translate  "A.,"  signifies  to 
hide  or  to  cover;  and  hence  the  use  of  the  word  in  Scripture 
and  among  Christians  with  regard  to  the  expiation  of  offenses 
or  the  covering  up  or  the  blotting  out  of  sin.  Although 
"A."  and  ** reconciliation "  are  occasionally  accepted  as 
synonjrmous,  the  words  diifer  widely  in  meaning.  A.  is 
made  by  the  blood  of  Christ  for  the  sins  of  n^an;  God 
accepts  the  sacrifice,  and  in  return  declares  his  willing- 
ness to  become  reconciled  to  the  whole  human  family.  **  For 
thou  wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy  blood  out 
of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and  nation."  Rev. 
V,  9.  The  doctrine  of  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  Christ  under- 
lies the  whole  Gospel  of  salvation.  All  the  great  Christian 
Confessions,  the  Greek,  Roman,  Lutheran,  Arminian,  and  Cal- 
vinistic,  place  the  salvation  of  the  sinner  in  the  mediatorial 
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works  of  Christ;  but  there  are  various  modes  of  apprehend- 
ing the  doctrine.  Errors  on  this  point  tend  to  undermine  the 
whole  fabric  of  religion.  Hence,  it  h&  been  jeakmsly  guarded 
by  the  Christian  Church  throughout  all  ages,  and  is  to^ay 
the  only  hope  of  countless  millions  of  our  race.  Whatever 
shades  of  opinion  there  may  be  respecting  the  "A. '^ 
among  those  who  accept  it,  they  are  included  in  two  leading 
ideas,  the  one  holding  the  forgiveness  of  sins  through  the 
blood  of  Christ  to  be  conditional,  and  the  other  declaring  it 
to  be  absolute ;  the  one  alleging  that  man — save  in  the  case 
of  infants,  who  are  clearly  provided  for — must  believe  and 
accept  the  boon  before  it  is  bestowed  upon  him ;  the  other 
alleging  that  the  unspeakable  gift  is  thrust  upon  him,  and 
that  he,  therefore,  has  no  option  in  the  premises.  Through- 
out all  ages  and  among  all  civilizations  the  principle  of  A. 
for  sin  or  the  expiation  of  offenses  has  obtamed  with  the 
utmost  clearness;  and  obviously,  because  it  of  necessity 
underlies  all  justice,  both  human  and  divine.  The  Jews,  con- 
sequently, had  a  day  of  pardon  or  expiation,  the  10th  of 
Tizri,  answering  to  our  Sept,  set  apart  annually  for  the  A. 
of  the  sins  of  tne  people.  On  that  day  the  high-priest,  after 
having  washed  not  only  his  hands  and  feet,  as  at  common 
sacrifices,  but  his  whole  body  also,  dressed  himself  in  plain 
lii^en,  like  the  other  priests,  and,  without  wearing  his  purple 
robe,  the  ephod,  or  the  pectoral,  because  he  had  his  own  sins 
to  expiate  also,  he,  in  opening  the  solemn  rites,  first  offered 
a  bullock  and  a  ram  for  his  own  sins  and  those  of  the  priests. 
Afterward  he  received  from  the  princes  of  the  people  two 
goats  for  a  sin-oifering,  and  a  ram  for  a  burnt-offering,  to  be 
offered  in  the  name  of  the  whole  nation.  It  was  decided  by 
lot  which  of  the  two  goats  should  be  sacrificed  and  which  set 
at  liberty.  The  blo(xl  of  the  bullock,  and  that  of  the  goat 
upon  which  the  lot  fell,  was  sprinkled  in  the  sanctuary,  be- 
tween the  ark  and  the  veil,  and  also  upon  the  four  horns  of 
the  altar.  He  now  caused  the  goat  which  had  escaped  death 
by  lot  to  be  brought  to  him,  when,  putting  his  hand  upon  its 
head,  he  confessed  his  own  offenses  and  those  of  the  people, 
and  delivered  it  to  a  person  who  was  directed  to  carry  it  to 
some  desert  place  and  let  it  loose,  or  throw  it  down  some 
precipice.  Afterward  he  resumed  his  robe  of  purple,  the 
ephod,  and  the  i^ectoral,  and  sacrificed  two  rams  for  a  burnt- 
offering,  one  for  himself,  and  the  other  for  the  people.  No 
more  distinct  or  impressive  foreshadowing  of  the  great  and 
final  sacrifice  of  the  Redeemer  of  the  world,  which  took  place 
subsequently,  under  the  gospel  dispensation,  could  pocnubly 
be  shown ;  nor  can  there  be  educed  more  positive  evidence 
that  the  doctrine  of  A.  was  held  from  the  beginning  as  in* 
dispensable  to  the  just  and  impartial  administration  of  the 
divine  government  in  relation  to  man. 

A^trBQB,  in  classic  myth.,  son  of  Pelops,  King  of  Mycenae, 
father  of  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus. 

A^tri,  anc.  Hadria  Picetia,  a  town  of  southern  Italy, 
near  Teramo,  6  m.  from  the  Adriatic.  Extensive  ruins  attest 
its  ancient  importance ;  pop.  9,397. 

Atrip^  said  of  an  anchor  when  it  is  just  drawn  out  of  the 
ground  in  a  perpendicular  direction.  A  top-sail  is  A.  wh«ii 
it  is  just  started  from  the  cap. 


The  Atrium  In  a  Roman  Residence. 

A^trinm,  in  Roman  Arch.,  was  the  covered  court  or  eik> 
trance-hall  which  formed  the  chief  part  of  a  Roman  houfla 
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Family  pictures  were  preserved  in  the  A. ;  it  once  coDtalned 
the  nuptial  oouch,  and  it  served  as  a  general  waiting-room  for 
visitors  and  clients.  The  atria  of  the  temples  were  used  as 
places  of  assembly  of  the  senators,  and  for  other  public 
meetings. 

At^rophy,  in  Pathology,  is  a  morbid  condition  of  animal 
or  vegetable  life,  resulting  in  deficient  nutrition  of  the  body, 
or  part  of  the  body,  and  a  consequent  decay  and  waste  of 
its  substance.  The  term  is  not  applied  to  the  mere  withhold- 
ing the  requisite  supply  of  nutriment,  but  to  the  condition 
produced  by  various  diseases  that  affect  the  body. 

Atro'pia,  or  Atropine,  is  an  alkaloid  existing  in 
dl  parts  of  the  deadly  nightshade,  {Atropa  Belladonna,) 
It  is  highly  poisonous.  It  is  much  used  in  solution  (1  to  4 
grains  to  the  ounce)  by  oculists  to  dilate  the  pupil  of  the  eye, 
either  for  the  purpose  of  examination  or  operation.  The  so- 
lution dropped  into  the  eye  relieves  the  pain  and  swelling  of 
ail  inflammatory  conditions  of  that  organ.  It  is  also  used 
internally  or  by  hypodermic  injection  in  all  cases  where  bel- 
ladonna would  be  appropriate,  usually  a  solution  of  I  grain 
to  the  ounce  being  used,  1  to  5  drops  at  a  dose. 

Atrowli,  a  town  of  the  district  of  Allygurh,  North-west 
Provinces  of  British  India ;  pop.  15,052. 

A'tryiMl,  a  genus  of  fossil  brachiopod  shells  of  the  Silu- 
rian and  Devonian,  but  all  paleozoic 

Attach^ment,  a  process  commonly  called  a  warrant,  is- 
sued by  the  court  or  a  judge  thereof  in  an  action  about  to  be 
commenced  or  already  pending,  but  before  judgment,  for  the 
purpose  of  levying  upon  and  holding  property  of  the  alleged 
debtor,  to  satisfy  the  judgment  if  one  shall  be  obtained.  It 
issues  upon  sufficient  affidavits,  showing  the  ground  upon 
which  it  is  asked.  The  usual  grounds  for  ordering  an  attach- 
ment are  that  the  defendant  is  a  non-resident  of  the  State, 
or  that,  being  a  resident,  he  has  absconded  or  concealed 
himself,  or  has  disposed  of,  or  is  about  to  dispose  of,  his 
property  with  intent  to  defraud  his  creditors. 

Attack',  in  military  warfare,  is  an  advance  upon  the  ene- 
my with  a  view  of  driving  him  from  his  position.  It  may 
either  be  an  A.  in  the  open  field  or  an  A.  upon  a  fortress. 
Frederick  the  Great  won  most  of  his  battles  by  the  oblique 
A.,  in  which  one  wing  is  more  advanced  than  the  other.  The 
first  Napoleon  preferred,  by  means  of  his  heavy  columns,  to 
penetrate  and  break  up  the  enemy's  center.  Another  mode 
combines  an  A.  on  one  flank  as  well  as  in  front  by  two  sepa- 
rate corps,  so  as  either  to  get  into  the  enemy's  rear  or  to  per- 
plex him  as  to  his  retreat. 

Attain'der  is  the  legal  consequence  of  judgment  of  death 
or  outlawry,  in  respect  of  treason  or  felony. 

Attaint^  Writ  of,  was  anciently  a  mode  of  inquiring 
whether  a  jury  had  given  a  false  verdict. 

Attale%  a  genus  of  palms  comprising  a  number  of  spe- 
cies, natives  of  the  tropical  parts  of  S.  Am.  The  leaves  are 
large  and  pinnate.  The  fruit  has  a  dry,  fibrous  husk,  inclos- 
ing a  nut  with  3  cells  and  8  seeds.  The  leaves  of  some 
species  are  much  used  for  thatching,  and  those  of  some  are 
woven  into  hats,  mats,  etc  The  nuts  of  A,  exceUa  and  of 
A,  npecioM  are  burned  to  dry  the  India-rubber  obtained  from 
the  SiphofUa  dattieay  which  acquires  its  black  color  from 
their  smoke.  The  leaf -stalks  of  A,  funiferay  which  is  found 
in  the  S.  maritime  provinces  of  Brazil,  and  is  there  called 
piassaba,  yield  a  fiber  much  used  for  cordage.  The  ropes 
made  of  it  are  very  strong,  and  extremely  durable  in  salt 
water.  The  fruit,  known  by  the  name  of  coquilla  nut,  is  as 
large  as  an  ostrich's  egg,  and  supplies  a  kind  of  vegetable 
ivory,  used  for  making  umbrella  handles,  etc  The  fruit  of 
A.  compta,  the  Pind6va  or  Indaj&  palm,  is  of  the  size  of  a 
goose's  egg,  and  the  kernels  are  eatable.  It  is  a  stately  and 
beautiful  tree,  with  a  wide-spreading  crown. 

At'talns,  two  kings  of  Pergamos,  both  allies  of  the  Ro- 
mans; A.  I.  was  b.  269,  d.  197  B.  C;  A.  II.  was  b.  220,  d. 
138  B.C. 

AVtalns,  (Flavius  Prisccs,)  an  Arian  Emperor  of  Rome, 
proclaimed  such  by  Alaric  409 ;  deposed  by  him  in  410,  and 
banished  by  Honorius  416  A.D. 

At^taman,  or  Het^num,  an  order  of  Ckwsack  chiefs,  of 
which  the  heir-apparent  to  the  crown  is  principal. 

Attempt'  to  commit  a  felony  or  criminal  offense,  in  Law, 
is  in  many  instances  equally  cognizable  by  the  criminal  tri- 
bunals with  the  completed  crime  itself. 

AVterbom,  (Peter  D.  A.,)  Prof,  in  Upsala  University  and 
tutor  to  the  Grown  Prince  Oscar ;  formed  the  literary  asso- 
ciation Aurora  1807,  and  founded  the  critical  periodical  Fot- 
fonui  1810;  b.  1790,  d.  1856. 

At'terbnry,  (Francis,)  Bishop  of  Rochester,  b.  1662,  at 


Milton,  in  Buckinghamshire,  £ng.  In  1687  he  gave  proof 
of  that  ready  controversial  talent  which  distinguished  him 
through  life  in  a  reply  to  a  pseudonymous  attack  on  Protest- 
antism by  Obadiah  Walker,  master  of  University  Coll.  In 
London  bds  rhetorical  powers  won  him  reputation.  He  be- 
came a  royal  chaplain,  minister  of  Bridewell,  and  lecturer 
of  St.  Bride's;  d.  in  Paris  1732. 

Attesta'Uon,  in  Conveyancing,  is  the  verification  of  the 
execution  of  deeds  and  wills  by  witnesses. 

AVtic,  a  term  in  Arch.,  employed  to  designate  a  low  story 
rising  above  the  cornice  that  terminates  the  main  elevation 
of  a  building ;  in  domestic  Arch,  it  is  usually  applied  to  sky- 
lighted rooms  in  the  roof. 

AVtica,  one  of  the  political  divisions  or  Stat^  of  ancient 
Greece  or  Hellas,  of  which  Athens  was  the  cap.  The  terri- 
tory is  of  triangular  shape,  having  its  N.-E.  and  S.-W.  sides 
washed  by  the  sea,  while  on  the  N.  it  is  connected  with  the 
main-land.  Its  present  pop.,  with  that  of  Boeotia,  with  which 
it  is  now  connected,  is  267,764. 

At^ticiU,  (Titus  Pomponius,)  one  of  the  most  noble  and 
generous  men  in  ancient  Rome ;  b.  109  B.C.,  or  a  few  yrs. 
before  the  birth  of  Cicero,  d.  32  B.C.  His  biography  is  found 
in  Cornelius  Nepos,  and  in  Cicero's  EfAstles. 

AVtila,  King  of  the  Huns,  was  of  royal  blood,  and  in  434 
A.D.  succeeded  his  uncle  Roas  as  chief  of  countless  hordes 
scattered  over  the  N.  of  Asia  and  Europe.  His  brother 
Bleda,  or  Blodel,  who  shared  with  him  the  royal  authority, 
was  put  to  death  by  A.  in  444  or  446  A.D.  While  the  Huns 
obeyed  A.  with  a  superstitious  reverence,  all  Christendom  re- 
garded him  with  a  dread  equally  superstitious.  The  Vandals, 
Ostrogoths,  Gepidae,  and  many  of  the  Franks  fought  under 
his  banner,  and  in  a  short  time  his  dominion  extended  over 
the  people  of  Germany  and  Scythia,  L  e.,  from  the  frontiers 
of  Gaul  to  those  of  China.  The  Emperor  Theodoeius  collected 
an  army  to  oppose  the  inundation  of  the  barbarians,  but  in 
three  bloodv  engagements  fortune  declared  against  him. 
Constantinople  owed  its  safety  solely  to  its  fortifications  and 
the  ignorance  of  the  enemy  m  the  art  of  besieging ;  but 
Thrace,  Macedon,  and  Greece  were  overrun.  In  461  A. 
turned  his  course  to  the  W.  to  invade  Gaul,  but  was  here 
boldly  confronted  and  defeated  by  Aetius,  leader  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  Theodoric,  King  of  the  Visigoths.  In  the  following 
yr.  A.  had  recovered  his  strength,  and  made  an  incursion  into 
Italy,  devastating  Aquileia,  Milan,  Padua,  and  other  cities, 
and  driving  the  terrified  inhabitants  into  the  Alps,  Apennines, 
and  the  lagoons  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  where  they  founded 
Venice.  The  Roman  emperor  was  helpless,  and  Rome  itself 
was  saved  from  destruction  only  by  the  personal  mediation  of 
Pope  Leo  L  This  deliverance  was  regarded  as  a  miracle  by 
ttfe  affrighted  Romans,  and  old  chroniclers  relate  that  the 
apostles  Peter  and  Paul  visited  the  camp  of  A.  and  chajiged 
his  purpose.  By  463,  however,  A.  appears  to  have  forgotten 
the  visit  of  the  two  beatified  apostles,  for  he  made  prepara- 
tions for  another  invasion  of  Italy,  but  died  of  hemorrhage 
on  the  night  of  his  marriage  with  the  beautiful  Ildiko  in  463. 
He  was  buried  in  the  bed  of  the  river  Busentus,  which  was 
temporarily  turned  aside  from  its  course.  It  is  said  that  his 
body  was  placed  in  three  coffins-^the  first  of  gold,  the  second 
of  silver,  and  the  third  of  iron;  that  the  caparison  of  his 
horses,  his  arms,  and  ornaments  were  buried  with  him ;  and 
that  all  the  captives  who  were  employed  to  make  his  grave 
were  put  to  death,  so  that  none  might  betray  the  resting- 
place  of  the  King  of  the  Huns. 

At^tleboroii£:h,  a  town  of  Bristol  Co.,  Mass.,  on  Boston 
and  Providence  R.R. ;  pop.  7,577. 

At^tock,  a  town  and  fort  of  the  Punjab,  British  India,  on 
the  Indus ;  pop.  2,000.  The  great  railway  bridge  here  across 
the  Indus  was  opened  1883.  The  situation  of  A.  is  important, 
whether  in  a  commercial  or  in  a  military  view.  It  is  at  the 
head  of  the  steam-boat  navigation  of  the  Indus,  being  940  m. 
from  its  mouth.  The  valley  of  this  stream,  presenting, 
as  it  does,  the  best  approach  to  the  E.  and  S.  from  Central 
Asia,  has  been  the  route  of  nearly  all  but  the  maritime  in- 
vaders of  India  from  the  days  of  Alexander  the  Great  down- 
ward. Taxila,  where  the  Greeks  crossed  the  Indus,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  same  as  A. 

Attor^ney,  in  its  general  meaning,  is  one  appointed  by 
another  to  act  for  him  in  his  absence,  the  authority  for  so 
acting  being  expressed  by  a  deed  called  a  Power  of  A. 

Attor^ney-Gen'erai,  the  title  by  which,  in  the  U.  S.,  En- 
gland, and  Ireland,  the  first  ministerial  law  officer  of  the  gov- 
ernment is  known. 

Attor^neys  and  Solicitors  are  those  legal  practitioners 
who  conduct  litigation  in  courts  of  justice,  preparing  the 
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cause  for  the  barri8terj»,  or  counsel,  as  they  are  called,  whose 
duty  and  privilege  it  is  to  plead  and  argue  on  behalf  of  the 
contending  parties,  and  who  in  open  court  have  its  exclusive 
audience.  In  the  U.  S.  the  office  of  barrister  has  never  been 
introduced  into  our  system  of  legal  practice.  The  office  of 
solicitor  pertained  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  when  that  existed 
as  a  separate  court,  and  corresponds  to  the  office  of  attorney  in 
the  common  law  courts,  and  the  office  of  counselor  in  both 
was  similar  to  that  of  barrister  in  England.  Now  in  most 
of  the  States  these  distinctions  are  abolished,  and  persons  duly 
qualified  are  admitted  at  once  as  attorneys  and  counselors,  and 
are  entitled  to  exercise  all  the  functions  belonging  to  the 
profession. 

Attrac'tion  is  the  general  name  for  the  force  or  forces 
by  which  all  bodies,  from  the  minutest  particles  to  the  largest 
planets,  suns,  and  systems  of  suns,  tend  to  approach,  or  are 
drawn  toward,  one  another,  and  when  in  contact  are  held  to- 
gether. The  term  is  generic,  embracing  a  vast  variety  of 
facts,  which  are  subdivided  under  five  heads  or  species  of  A. 
These  are:  (1)  gravitation;  (2)  cohesion;  (3)  adhesion; 
(4)  chemical  affinity ;  (5)  the  attractions  of  electricity,  mag- 
netism, etc.    See  Gravitation,  etc. 

At'tribnte,  in  the  fine  arts,  is  a  species  of  symbol,  con- 
sisting of  a  secondary  figure  or  object  accompanying  the  prin- 
cipal figure,  as  the  trident  of  Neptune,  or  the  owl  of  Minerva. 
As.,  in  the  strictest  sense,  and  as  distinguished  from  symbols, 
are  such  as  are  significant  only  in  connection  with  a  figure  to 
which  they  in  a  manner  belong ;  e.  g.,  the  wings  of  genii,  the 
finger  on  the  mouth  of  Harpocrates.  The  last  is  an  example 
of  an  accidental  or  conventional  A.,  of  which  kind  are  also 
the  anchor,  to  express  hope ;  the  cross,  faith.  Common  As. 
in  Christian  art  are  the  harp  for  King  David,  the  tablets  of 
stone  for  Moses,  and  writing  materials  for  the  evangelists,  es- 
pecially St.  John. 

AVtribnte,  in  Lo^c,  is  used  to  denote  the  opposite  of 
substance.  The  latter  is  considered  to  be  self -existent,  while 
the  former  can  only  be  conceived  as  possessing  a  dependent 
existence.  As.  are  commonly  said  to  belong  to  substances. 
Thus  wisdom,  holiness,  goodness,  and  truth  are  termed  As. 
of  God,  who  is  himself  regarded  as  the  substance  in  which 
they  inhere ;  in  the  same  way  whiteness  is  called  an  A.  of 
snow. 

AVtncks,  (Crispus,)  a  half-breed  Indian,  who  headed  the 
mob  in  the  '*  Boston  Massacre,*'  March  5,  IJIO.  A  statue  in 
his  honor  was  erected  in  Boston  1888. 

AVwater,  (Jeremiah,  D.D.,)  first  Pres.  of  Middlebury 
Coll.,  Vt.,  1800-09;  Pres.  of  Dickinson  CoU.,  Pa.,  1809-15 ; 
b.  1774,  d.  1868. 

At'water,  (Lyman  H.,  D.D.,)  editor  of  Princeton  Review 
1869;  b.  1813,  d.  1883. 

AVwood's  Mft^hf"<^  an  instrument  for  illustrating  the 
relations  of  time,  space,  and  velocity  in  the  motion  of  a  body 
falling  under  the  action  of  gravity.  It  was  invented  by  George 
Atwood  or  Attwood,  a  mathematician  of  some  eminence,  who 
was  b.  in  1746,  educated  at  Cambridge,  Eng.,  became  fel- 
low and  tutor  of  Trinity  Coll.  in  that  university,  published  a 
few  treatises  on  mechanics  and  engineering,  and  d.  in  1807. 

Aabagne,  anc.  Albania^  a  town  of  the  Dept.  of  Bouches- 
du-Rhone,  France ;  pop.  7,903. 

Anbe,  the  name  of  a  river  and  a  dept.  of  France.  The 
river  A.  flows  in  a  N.-W.  course,  and  falls  into  the  Seine 
ai  Pont-sur-Seine,  after  a  course  of  124  m.  The  Dept.  of  A., 
which  occupies  the  S.  part  of  the  old  prov.  of  Champagne 
and  a  small  portion  of  Burgundy,  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  Mame,  on  the  E.  by  the  Uaute-Mame,  on  the  S.- W. 
by  the  Yonne,  and  on  the  N.-W.  by  the  Seine-et-Marne.  The 
£.  part  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  A.,  the  W.  to  the  basin  of 
the  Seine;  area  2,317  sq.  m.,  pop.  256,648.  Troyes  is  the 
cap.  of  the  dept. 

AubenaB^,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  Dept.  of  Ardeche ;  is 
picturesquely  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ardeche,  14 
m.  S.-W.  from  Privas,  in  the  middle  of  the  volcanic  region  of 
Vivarais;  pop.  7,694. 

Alll)er,  (Daniel  Francois  Esprit,)  a  composer  of  operas, 
was  b.  at  Caen  in  Normandy  1784.  His  father  was  a  print- 
seller  in  Paris,  and  being  desirous  that  his  son  should  devote 
himself  to  business  he  sent  him  to  London  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  trade.  But  his  irresistible  passion  for  mu- 
sic obtained  the  upper  hand,  and  he  became  a  pupil  of  Cheru- 
bini.  His  opera  of  Masaniello  is  thought  his  best.  Among 
his  works  are  the  well-known  operas  Fra  Diavohj  Le  Domino 
Noir^  etc.  In  1842,  after  the  death  of  Cherubim,  A.  was 
appointed  director  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  Paris ;  d. 
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Anl)er,  (Harriet,)  a  famous  Eng.  authoress;  b.  1778, 
d.  1862.     She  wrote  the  Spirit  of  the  Faalmt, 

Annberlen,  (Karl  August,)  a  prominent  Grer.  orthodox 
theologian,  b.  at  Fellbach,  in  Wiirtemberg,  in  Nov.,  1824. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  works,  among  which  are  to  be 
found  TJie  Tlieompky  of  Friedrich  Christopher  Oetinger^  and 
The  Prophet  Daniel  and  the  Revdation  of  Johnconnderedin 
their  Reciprocal  Relations^  the  former  of  which  appeared  in 
1847,  and  the  latter  in  1854;  d.  in  1864. 

An1i>ert,  (Jean  Louis,)  a  Fr.  abb6,  editor  of  a  journal 
called  Lee  Petitee  Affichee,  and  writer  of  fables  which  gained 
a  wide  reputation;  b.  1731,  d.  1814. 

Anbert  da  Bayet,  (Jean  Baptiste  Annibal,)  a  distin- 
guished Fr.  general,  was  b.  in  La.  1769.  He  fought  under 
Rochambeau  for  the  U.  S.,  and  was  chosen  in  1791  a  member 
of  the  French  Legislative  Assembly,  in  which  be  espoused 
the  same  principles  as  the  gallant  Lafayette.  He  commanded 
at  the  siege  of  Mentz,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Prus- 
sians in  1793.  He  became  minister  of  war  in  1796,  but  oc- 
cupied the  post  a  few  months  only.  He  was  subsequently 
appointed  embassador  to  Constantinople,  where  he  d.  in 
1797. 

Aabervillien,  Fr.  town  in  the  Dept.  of  the  Seine,  4  m. 
from  Paris ;  pop.  22,228. 

Anbig^e,  a',  (Theodore  Agrippa,)  a  famous  Fr.  scholar, 
and  grandfather  of  Mme.  de  Maintenon,  b.  1560  near  Pons, 
in  Saintonge.  At  an  early  period  he  exhibited  a  remark- 
able talent  for  the  acquisition  of  languages.  Although  of 
a  noble  family,  he  inherited  no  wealth,  and  consequently 
chose  the  military  profession.  In  1667  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  services  to  the  Protestant  cause,  and  was  subse- 
quently rewarded  by  Henry  IV.,  who  made  him  Vice-Admiral 
of  Guienne  and  Bretagne.  His  severe  and  inflexible  charac- 
ter frequently  embroiled  him  with  the  court ;  and  after  the 
death  of  Henry  he  betook  himself  to  Geneva,  where  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  literary  studies.  His  best  kno^ii 
work  is  his  Histoire  UnivereeUey  1660-1601,  which  had  the 
honor  of  being  burned  in  France  by  the  common  hangman  ; 
d.  1630. 

Anbip^^,  Merle  d'.    See  Merle  d'AubignI 

AnHbin,  a  town  in  the  Dept.  of  Aveyron,  France ;  pop. 
8,863.     It  is  in  a  mining  r^on,  with  furnaces,  etc. 

Aalirey  de  Montai^£er,  a  Fr.  knight  who  lived  in 
the  times  of  Charles  V.,  and,  as  tradition  says,  was  assassin- 
ated in  the  forest  of  Bondy  by  Richard  de  Macaire  in  1871. 
The  latter  became  suspected  of  the  crime  on  account  of  the 
dog  belonging  to  the  deceased  A.  invariably  displaying  toward 
him  the  most  unappeasable  enmity.  Macaire  was,  therefore, 
required  by  the  king  to  fight  with  the  animal  in  a  judicial 
combat,  which  was  fatal  to  the  murderer. 

Aanbnm,  village  of  Lee  Co.,  Ala.  The  seat  of  the  Ala. 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Coll.  is  here;  pop.  1,440. 

An^nm,  a  wild  duck  in  its  first  yr.,  having  generally  a 
peculiar  brown ;  Lat.  albumue^  "  light  colored,^'  from  Lat 
albwy  "  white ;  *'  of  a  tan  or  dark  color ;  of  a  rich  chestnut 
color. 

Aa^nrn,  flourishing  city,  cap.  of  Androscoggin  Co.,  Me., 
on  the  Androscoggin  River,  (by  which  it  is  separated  from 
Lewiston,)  and  on  the  Me.  Central  R.R.,  84  m.  N.  from 
Portland.  Its  principal  manufactures  lire  cotton,  boots,  and 
shoes.  It  has  national  banks,  a  court-house,  churches,  sav- 
ings-banks, newspapers,  a  furniture  factory,  a  large  cotton- 
mill,  foundry,  and  the  A.  High-school.  The  capital  employed 
in  the  shoe  manufacture  is  over  $1,000,000.  The  city  has 
fine  public  schools,  and  is  lighted  by  electricity.  New  in- 
dustries are  gradually  being  introduced.     Pop.  11,260. 

Auburn,  city,  cap.  of  ('ayugaCo.,  N.  Y.,  26  m.  from  Syr- 
acuse, pleasantly  situated  on  elevated,  undulating  ground, 
and  has  wide  thoroughfares  lined  with  shade-trees.  The  most 
remarkable  institution  here  is  the  A.  State  Prison,  whose  vast 
and  massive  structures  stand  near  the  depot,  and  cover  18 
acres  of  ground,  inclosed  by  a  stone  wall  3,000  ft.  1.  and  from 
12  to  36  ft.  h.  This  prison  is  conducted  on  the  "silent  sys- 
tem," and  contains  some  1,200  prisoners.  A.  has  a  Fresh. 
Theological  Seminary,  incorporated  1820,  an  academy,  and 
various  public  schools.  There  are  numerous  churches  and 
banks,  an  orphan  asylum,  opera-houses,  daily  and  weekly 
papers.  The  outlet  of  Owasco  Lake  runs  through  the  town, 
furnishing  water-power,  which  is  utilized  by  many  manufac- 
turing establishments.     Pop.  25,868. 

Aal)iim  Theologrical  Seminary,  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
incorporated  1820,  is  supported  by  Presbyterians. 

Anbnsson,  town  of  the  Dept.  of  Creuse,  France,  celebrated 
for  the  manufacture  of  carpets,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
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introduced  by  the  Arabs  or  the  Saracens  in  the  8th  c. ;  pop. 
6,406. 

AnblUflOn',  d',  (Pierrb,)  Grand  Master  of  the  Order  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem ;  b.  in  1423.  His  early  history  is  im- 
perfectly known,  but  be  is  said  to  have  borne  arms,  when 
▼ery  young,  against  the  Turks  in  the  wars  in  Hungary,  and 
to  have  distinguished  himself  by  the  sceal  and  valor  he  dis- 
played. The  intense  antipathy  to  the  "  Infidels  *'  which  ani- 
mated his  whole  career  gave  a  peculiar  bias  to  his  ambition. 
In  1458  he  succeeded  in  forming  a  kind  of  Christian  league 
between  the  French  monarch  and  Ladislaus,  King  of  Hungary, 
against  Mohammed  II.  The  "  idea  **  which  continually  pos- 
sessed him  was  the  necessity  of  a  vast  orgamzation  of  all 
Christendom  to  overthrow  the  power  of  the  Turks.  In  1476 
he  was  elected  grand  master.  Mohammed  saw  that  the  bat- 
tle between  the  faiths  must  begin  here,  and  in  May,  1480,  a 
Turkish  army  of  100,000  men,  commanded  by  a  Greek  rene- 
gade, Palaeologos,  landed  in  Rhodes,  and  commenced  to  be- 
siege the  town.  Two  desperate  assaults  were  made.  The 
Turks,  however,  were  compelled  to  desist,  and  sailed  away, 
leaving  9,000  dead.  A.  was  wounded.  After  this  A.  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  religious  diplomacy  of  the  papal  court, 
and  received  from  the  ()ontiff  many  honors  and  privileges. 
Meanwhile  he  exerted  himself  to  improve  and  strengthen  the 
internal  organization  of  the  brotherhood,  enriching  the  diplo- 
matic code  of  his  order  with  several  wise  statutes  and  regu- 
lations relative  to  the  election  of  dignitaries,  the  finances,  etc., 
and  exciting  great  admiration  throughout  Christendom.  In 
1501  he  was  appointed  generalissimo  of  the  forces  of  the  Ger- 
man emperor,  the  French  king,  and  the  pope  against  the 
Turks,  and  sailed  to  attack  Mitylene;  but  the  expedition 
failed  on  account  of  the  discordant  aims  which  the  various 
belligerents  had  in  view.  Broken  by  disappointment  and 
vexation,  the  grand  master  returned,  and  d.  at  Rhodes  in 
1603  at  the  age  of  80. 

Anch,  the  cap.  of  the  Dept.  of  Gers,  in  France ;  pop.  16,090. 
In  ancient  times  it  was  called  Elimberis,  and  at  a  somewhat 
later  period  took  its  name  from  the  Auscii,  whose  chief  town 
it  was.  In  the  8th  c  it  became  the  cap.  of  Gascony,  and 
later  of  the  county  of  Armagnac. 

Anche'nia,  a  genus  of  ruminating  quadrupeds,  of  which 
the  llama  and  the  alpaca  are  the  best  known.  The  genus  is 
exclusively  S.  Amer. ;  indeed  the  species  occur  only  on  the 
lofty  ranges  of  the  Andes.  They  are  nearly  allied  to  the 
camels,  and  may  be  regarded  as  their  representatives  in  the 
zoology  of  Am. 

Anch^mnty,  (Robirt,)  Scotch  lawyer,  emigrated  to  Boston 
and  held  high  official  positions  in  the  colony ;  d.  1750. 

Anch^mnty,  (Robert,)  son  of  above,  was  an  advocate  and 
judge  of  admiralty ;  took  the  Tory  side  and  went  to  England 
1776;  d.  1788. 

Anch^mnty,  (Samukl,  D.D.,)  brother  of  Robert,  (2d ;)  a 
Royalist ;  was  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  and  in 
1764  was  put  in  charge  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  that  city ; 
b.  1722,  d.  1777. 

Anch^mnty,  (Sir  Samuel,)  son  of  Rsv.  Samuel,  an  Eng. 
general  and  Tory,  fought  in  the  Revolutionary  War  against 
the  colonists ;  served  in  Indiil  and  S.  Am. ;  b.  in  New  York 
1758,  d.  1822. 

Anchterax^der,  a  village  in  the  S.-E.  of  Perthshire,  Scot- 
land ;  pop.  3,795,  chiefly  employed  in  cotton-weaving.  The 
popular  opposition  to  the  presentee  to  the  Church  of  A.  orig- 
inated (1839)  the  struggle  which  ended  in  the  secession  from 
the  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  formation  of  the  Free  Church 
in  1843. 

Auckland,  the  most  N.  of  the  provs.  of  New  Zealand,  is 
about  400  m.  1.  by  200  w.  at  its  greatest  breadth.  .  A.  has  a 
coast-line  of  nearly  1,200  m.,  and  is,  in  addition,  remarkable 
for  its  rivers,  which  serve  as  carriage-ways  for  the  produce 
of  the  interior;  pop.  133,159. 

Auckland,  the  second  city  of  New  Zealand,  cap.  of  the 
British  colony  of  New  Zealand,  was  founded  in  1840;  pop., 
with  suburbs,  51,127.  The  temperature  is  very  equable. 
The  mean  of  the  coldest  month  is  51°  Fahr.,  and  that  of  the 
warmest  68°.  The  annual  rainfall  is  45  J  in.,  and  the  days  of 
rainfall  average  100. 

Auckland,  Biab'op,  a  small  town  in  the  middle  of  the 
county  of  Durham,  Eng. ;  pop.  8,736.  B.  A.  contains  the 
abbey-like  palace  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham. 

Auckland,  Earl  of,  (Georoe  Eden,)  Gov.-Gen.  of  India, 
b.  1784;  succeeded  his  father  in  1814  as  Lord  A.,  and  in 
Nov.,  1833,  joined  Earl  Grey's  administration.  In  1836  he 
went  to  India  as  governor-general;  d.  1849. 

Auckland  Isiandfl,  a  group  of  islands  to  the  S.  of  New 


Zealand.  The  largest  of  them  measures  30  m.  by  15.  It 
has  two  good  harbors,  and  is  oovered  with  the  richest  vegeta- 
tion. The  A.  I.  are  valuable  chiefly  as  a  whaling-station,  be- 
ing at  the  confluence,  as  it  were,  of  the  Pacific  and  Southern 
Oceans.    Uninhabited. 

Auckland,  Lord,  (William  Eden,)  an  Eng.  i^tesmaxi 
and  diplomatist ;  b.  1745.  He  was  appointed  under-secretary 
of  state,  and  afterward,  filled  the  position  of  a  lord  of  trade,  a 
commissioner  to  treat  with  the  insurgent  colonists  of  N.  Am. 
in  1778,  chief -secretary  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  min- 
ister plenipotentiary  to  France,  embassador  to  Spain,  embas- 
sador to  Holland,  and  joint  postmaster-general ;  d.  1814. 

Auc^tion.  The  character  of  this  convenient  mode  of  offer- 
ing property  for  sale  is  correctly  indicated  by  the  name.  The 
Latin  word  att<^io  means  **  an  increasing  or  enhancement,"' 
and  an  A.  is  an  arrangement  for  increasing  the  price  by  ex- 
citing competition  among  purchasers.  What  is  called  a 
"  Dutch  A.,"  in  which  the  usual  mode  of  proceeding  is  re- 
versed, the  property  being  offered  at  a  higher  price  than  the 
seller  is  willing  to  accept,  and  gradually  lowered  till  a  pur- 
chaser  is  found,  is  thus  no  A.  at  all  in  the  original  and  proper 
sense  of  the  term.  The  A.  is  of  Roman  origin,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  first  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of 
spoils  taken  in  war.  Such  sales  were  said  to  take  place  mb 
hoKta^  ("  under  the  spear,")  from  the  custom  of  sticking  a  spear 
into  the  ground,  probably  to  attract  purchasers  to  the  spot. 
As.  are  conducted  under  **  specific  conditions  of  sale,"  these- 
being  the  terms,  and,  in  fact,  a  portion  of  the  contract  be- 
tween buyer  and  seller.  The  fall  of  the  auctioneer's  hammer 
is  accepted  as  concluding  the  sale,  unless  some  other  means 
are  specified  in  the  conditions.  These  conditions  usually  ac- 
company the  catalogue  and  description  of  the  article  or  arti- 
cles offered  for  sale ;  and  the  descriptions,  etc.,  are  obliged 
by  law  to  be  honest,  and  to  describe  as  faithfully  as  is  prac- 
ticable the  character  and  condition  of  the  object  or  right  to 
be  disposed  of.  Conditions  which  are  binding  to  seller  and 
purchaser  alike  are :  (1)  no  attempt  shall  be  made  by  the 
seller  by  means  of  fictitious  offers  to  enhance  the  selling- 
price  of  his  goods ;  (2)  that  no  combination  or  conspiracy 
among  purchasers  to  prevent  competition  shall  be  permitted. 
In  the  conduct  of  As.  the  exposer  or  seller  may  fix  an  **  upset 
price  "  on  his  goods,  or  may  reserve  any  portion  of  them  to 
himself,  unless  the  same  be  declared  to  be  "  without  reserve,*' 
in  which  case  all  bidding  or  reser>-ation  in  behalf  of  the 
seller  is  barred. 

Auctioneer^  the  person  who  conducts  an  auction.  The 
A.  is  in  a  certain  sense  the  agent  both  of  seller  and  purchaser,, 
and  by  the  fall  of  his  hammer,  or  by  writing  the  purchaser's 
name  in  his  bookj  he  binds  bim  to  accept  the  article  sold  at 
the  price  indicated. 

Au^cuba,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Comaeea^ 
of  which  the  only  known  species  is  A.  Japomca^  an  everg^reen 
shrub  resembling  a  laurel,  but  with  dicbotomous  or  verticil- 
late  yellow  branches  and  pale  green  leaves  mottled  with  yel- 
low. It  is  dioecious,  produces  its  small  purple  flowers  in  sum- 
mer, and  ripens  its  fruit,  a  small  red  drupe,  in  March.  It  is 
a  native  of  China  and  Japan.  f 

Auds^UB,  Au'diUB,  or,  according  to  his  native  Syriac 
name,  Udo^  the  founder  of  a  religious  sect  in  Mesopotamia^ 
fl.  during  the  4th  c.  He  commenced  by  accusing  the  regular 
clergy  of  worldliness,  impure  morals,  etc.,  and  is  said  to  have 
opposed  to  their  maimer  of  life  a  strict  asceticism,  until  his 
conduct  seemed  dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  the  Church,  when 
he  was  excommunicated.  Our  knowledge,  both  of  his  char- 
acter and  opinions,  is  derived  from  inimical  authorities,  and 
is  to  be  accepted  with  caution.  But  his  labors  jimong  the 
fierce  barbarians  In  the  North  are  acknowledged  to  have  been 
beneficial,  and  one  writer,  Epiphanius,  states  that  he  ought 
to  be  considered  schismatical,  but  not  heretical ;  d.  about  870 
A.D. 

Aude,  (Atax,)  a  river  in  the  S.  of  France,  rises  in  the  East 
Pyrenees,  not  far  from  Mount  Louis,  flows  for  some  distance 
parallel  to  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  and  falls  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean  6  m.  E.-N.-E.  of  Narbonne;  1.  183  m. 

Aude,  a  maritime  dept  in  the  S.  of  France.  It  comprises 
some  old  **  counties  "  which  formerly  constituted  a  portion  of 
the  prov.  of  Languedoc;  pop.  817,372,  area  2,488  sq.  m. 

Au'debert,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a  distinguished  Fr.  natural- 
ist, b.  1769  at  Rochefort;  attained  a  degree  of  eminence 
as  a  miniature-painter.  He  published  at  Paris,  on  his  own 
account,  a  splendid  volume,  which  raised  him  at  once  to  ce- 
lebrity both  as  a  painter  and  author.  This  work,  the  IIvUoir& 
Naturelle  det  Sinffes^  des  Maku^  et  den  Oaleopith^queK^  (Nat- 
ural History  of  Monkeys,  Lemurs,  and  Flying  LemursJ  wa» 
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a  large  folio  with  colored  plates.  His  method  of  color-print- 
ing in  oil,  which  was  then  novel,  but  now  common,  was  to 
dispose  all  the  colors  on  one  plate  instead  of  using  a  separate 
plate  for  each  color.  His  use  of  gold  and  bronze  in  the  il- 
lustrations and  letter-press  was  also  new;  d.  1800. 

Andiom^eter,  (Lat.  audiOy  *'  I  hear ; "  Gr.  metron^  "  meas- 
ure,'*) an  instrument  devised  by  Prof.  Hughes,  the  inventor 
of  the  microphone,  and  described  by  Dr.  Richardson  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  1879.  Its  object  is  to  measure 
wHh  precision  the  sense  of  hearing.  Among  its  constituent 
parts  are  an  induction  coil,  a  microphone  key,  and  a  tele- 
phone. 

An'diphone,  an  invention  by  Mr.  Rhodes,  of  Chicago,  to 
assist  the  hearing  of  deaf  persons  in  whom  the  auditory  nerve 
is  not  entirely  destroyed.  The  instrument,  made  of  a  thin 
sheet  of  ebonite  rubber  or  hard  vulcanite,  is  about  the  size 
of  a  palm-leaf  fan,  with  a  handle  and  strings  attached  to  bend 
it  into  a  curving  form,  and  a  small  clamp  for  fixing  the  string 
at  the  handles.  The  A.  is  pressed  by  the  deaf  person  using 
it  against  his  upper  front  teeth,  with  the  convex  side  out- 
ward ;  when  so  placed  it  communicates  the  vibrations  caused 
by  musical  sounds  or  articulate  speech  to  the  teeth  and  bones 
of  the  skull,  thence  to  the  organs  of  hearing.  For  different 
sounds  it  requires  to  be  focused  to  different  degrees  of  con- 
vexity. A  simple  strip  of  fine  glazed  mill-board  has  been 
recommended  by  some  experimenters  as  cheaper  and  equally 
serviceable ;  and  birch- wood  veneer  has  been  used  with  sac- 
cess  for  the  same  purpose. 

An'dit,  (Lat.  audiiy  **  he  hears,"  from  audio,  "  I  hear,") 
an  examination  of  accounts  by  a  person  or  persons  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  they  be  cor- 
rect. 

An'dit  HoOBe,  a  house  appendant  to  most  cathedrals, 
and  designed  for  the  transaction  of  business  connected  with 
them. 

An^ditor,  (Lat.  audioy  "  I  hear,")  the  name  given  to  cer- 
tain officers  appointed  to  examine  accounts  in  behalf  either 
of  the  government,  of  courts  of  law,  of  corporations,  or  of 
private  persons.  The  term  doubtless  owes  its  origin  to  the 
old  practice  of  delivering  accounts  vivd  voce. 

Andito^rinm,  (Lat.  auditorium,  "  a  hall  of  justice,")  in 
ancient  churches,  the  nave ;  that  part  of  a  theater  or  public 
building  in  which  the  audience  sit. 

An'ditory  Nerve.  By  anatomists  the  A.  N.  is  associ- 
ated with  the  facial,  and  is  the  seventh  in  order  of  origin 
from  the  brain,  counting  from  before  backward.  The  seventh 
pair  consists  of  the  portio  dura  or  facial,  the  ()ortio  mollis  or 
auditory,  and  a  small  intermediate  portion.  The  portio  mol- 
lis apparently  commences  by  some  white  streaks  in  the  floor 
of  the  fourth  ventricle ;  it  then  runs  forward  to  the  back  of 
the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  enters  the  in- 
ternal auditory  meatus.  The  facial  then  leaves  it  to  pass 
along  the  canal  called  the  Aqueductua  Fcdlopii,  and  the  au- 
ditory divides  into  two  portions,  which  diverge — the  smaller 
one  posterior  for  the  semicircular  canals  and  the  vestibule, 
the  other  for  the  cochlea.  Those  entering  the  semicircular 
canals  divide  into  five  branches,  forming  at  last  a  nervous 
expansion  somewhat  analogous  to  the  retina.  Several  the- 
ories have  been  held  at  different  periods  with  regard  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  nerves  terminate  in  the  cochlea,  and 
how  sound  is  transmitted  from  the  latter  to  the  brain.  The 
latest,  and  that  which  is  at  present  entertained  by  most 
physiologists,  is  that  of  M.  Schultze.  It  has  been  shown,  by 
actual  experiment,  that  when  a  nerve  in  connection  with  a 
muscle  is  acted  upon  by  a  succession  of  very  rapid  strokes 
from  the  little  hammer  of  a  tetanmotor,  and  when  the  strokes 
have  arrived  at  a  certain  number  in  the  second,  a  stimulus  is 
sent  along  the  nerve,  exciting  the  muscle  to  action.  It  is  in 
the  same  way  that  M.  Schultze  supposes  the  impression  of 
sound  to  be  propagated  to  the  nerves  of  the  cochlea  by  means 
of  a  series  of  little  tetanmotors  called  the  teeth  of  Corti. 
They  are  situated  in  the  spiral  lamina,  which  separates  the 
spiral  canal  in  the  interior  of  the  cochlea  into  an  upper  and 
a  lower  half  or  scala.  The  spiral  lamina  consists  of  an  osseous 
septum,  next  to  the  central  axis  of  the  cochlea,  and  of  a 
membranous  layer,  which  prolongs  the  osseous  septum  to  the 
outer  wall  of  the  cochlea,  thus  completing  the  spiral  lamina. 
This  membranous  septum  is  double,  and  between  its  layers 
there  is  a  chamber  which  contains  the  teeth  of  Corti,  ranged 
side  by  side  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  spiral  lamina, 
and  gradually  getting  shorter  from  base  to  apex,  like  the 
strings  of  a  harp  or  piano.  The  chamber  is  filled  up  by  a 
tremulous  jelly-like  fluid.  When  the  waves  or  vibrations  of 
«ound  strike  against  the  bones  of  the  head  those  bones  are 


caused  to  vibrate ;  this  vibration  is  transmitted  through  the 
head  to  the  bones  of  the  cochlea,  which  in  turn  set  in  motion 
the  tremulous  jelly. 

Andley,  (Sib  James,)  one  of  the  original  knights  of  the 
Order  of  the  Garter ;  was  frequently  in  personal  attendance 
on  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  whom  he  accompanied  to  France 
in  1846 ;  he  also  accompanied  him  into  Spain ;  d.  1869. 

Audrey,.  (Thomas,)  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  in  the 
time  of  Henry  YIII. ;  presided  when  Sir  Thomas  More  was 
tried;  b.  1488,  d.  1544. 

A1ld01lard^  (Oltmpk,)  b.  1880,  a  Fr.  lecturer,  writer, 
and  Oriental  traveler;  visited  the  U.  S.  1868,  and  lectured. 

Andonin^  (Jian  Victor,)  Fr.  naturalist  and  comparative 
anatomist;  b.  1797,  d.  1841. 

Aadran^  (Gerard,)  one  of  the  most  celebrated  engrav- 
ers of  the  French  school,  b.  at  Lyons  in  1640.  He  belonged 
to  a  family  distinguished  for  its  excellence  in  this  department 
of  art.  He  acquired  a  high  reputation  by  his  engraving  of 
Pope  Clement  IX.  His  masterpieces  are  a  series  of  engrav- 
ings illustrating  the  battles  of  Alexander ;  d.  in  Paris  1708. 

An'dnbon,  (John  Jamks,)  a  distinguished  ornithologist, 
b.  in  La.  1780.  In  youth  he  conceived  a  passion  for  the 
study  of  birds,  and  some  ornithological  sketches  determined 
him  to  become  a  draughtsman.  In  1810  he  sailed  down  the 
Ohio  with  his  wife  and  child,  on  a  bird-sketching  expedition. 
The  following  yr.  he  visited  Fla.  for  a  like  purpose,  and 
for  many  yrs.  continued  his  ornithological  researches  among 
the  Amer.  woods,  to  the  neglect  of  his  ordinary  business. 
The  latter  he  finally  abandoned,  and  in  1824  he  went  to  Phil- 
adelphia, where  he  was  so  warmly  encouraged  in  his  plans 
that  he  determined  on  publication,  and  went  to  Europe  with 
the  view  to  secure  subscribers  for  his  work  on  The  Birds  of 
Am.  The  issue  of  his  work  was  commenced  shortly  after, 
each  bird  being  delineated  life-size;  it  was  finished  in  1889. 
In  1881  he  be^nthe  publication  of  his^^mtfr.  Omiihalogiad 
Biography,  which  was  also  completed  in  1889,  when  he  fin- 
ally returned  to  Am.  He  also  published  The  Quadrupeds  of 
Am.,  and  a  Biography  of  Amer.  Quadrupeds  ;  d.  1861. 

An^enbmg^ger  von  An'enbm^:,  (Leopold,  M.D.,)  a 
Ger.  physician  who  invented  examination  of  the  lungs  by 
percussion  of  the  chest;  b.  1722,  d.  1809. 

An^er,  (Alois,)  b.  1818,  at  Wels,  in  Upper  Austria,  and 
trained  in  a  printing  establishment  During  his  leisure  mo- 
ments employed  himself  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  French, 
Italian,  English,  and  other  languages,  in  which  he  underwent 
an  examination  in  1886  and  1886  before  the  University  of 
Vienna.  From  1841  to  1868  he  was  director  of  the  National 
Printing  Office  at  Vienna;  in  1847  he  was  elected  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  In  1864  he  published  his  dis- 
covery in  photography  of  **  spontaneous  impression,"  or  *'  nat- 
ure printing ; "  d.  1869. 

An^erbach,  (Berthold,)  a  popular  Ger.  author,  b.  at 
Nordstetten  in  1812.  Having  abandoned  the  study  of  Jewish 
theology,  he  devot^  his  attention  to  literature.  His  first  pub- 
lications, Judaism  and  Modem  lAterature,  and  a  translation 
of  the  works  of  Spinoza,  with  a  critical  life  of  his  author,  had 
a  philosophical  tendencv.  In  his  EduecUed  Citizen  and  ViL 
lage  Tales  of  the  Black  Forest  he  applied  himself  to  the 
portraiture  of  real  life,  and  succeeded  well.  By  some  his 
Auf  der  Hbhe  (On  the  Heights)  is  regarded  as  his  best 
novel.  Many  of  his  works  have  been  translated  into  English, 
Swedish,  and  Dutch.  Das  Landhaus  am  Rhein^  is  known  by 
the  English  title,  The  Castle  on  tlte  Rhine  ;  d.  1882. 

An'erbach,  (Heinrich,)  a  friend  of  Luther,  medical  pro- 
fessor in  Germany;  d.  1642. 

An'enpers,  Prince,  (Carlos,)  Pres.  of  the  Reichstadt 
and  of  the  Bohemian  Diet;  b.  1814,  d.  1886. 

An^erspers,  von,  (Anton  Alexander,)  a  famous  Ger. 
poet  whose  pen-name  was  **Anastatius  Griin;"  b.  1806,  d. 
1876. 

An^geas,  or  An^g^ias,  according  to  some  accounts  the 
son  of  Phorbas  and  Hermione,  was  King  of  Elis,  and  re- 
nowned for  his  wealth  in  oxen,  of  which  he  fed  8,000  head 
in  his  stables.  When  the  dung  of  these  animals  had  been 
fdlowed  to  accumulate  for  many  yrs.  Hercules  was  com- 
missioned by  Eurystheus  to  cleanse  the  Augean  stables  in  one 
day,  and  was  promised  as  payment  a  tenth  part  of  the  oxen. 
Hercules  accomplished  the  task  by  turning  the  course  of  the 
rivers  Peneus  and  Alpheus  through  the  masses  of  ordure. 
When  A.  refused  to  pay  the  stipulated  wages  a  war  ensued, 
and  A.  was  slain  by  Hercules. 

Aa'ger,  an  instrument  used  by  carpenters  for  boring 
holes,  chiefly  in  wood. 

An'gerean,  (Pierre  Francois  Charles,)  Duke  of  Castig- 
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Hone,  Marshal  and  Peer  of  France ;  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  intrepid  of  that  band  of  general  officers  whom  Napoleon 
gathered  around  himself;  was  b.  1757.  After  serving  some 
time  in  the  French  carbineers,  he  entered  the  Neapolitan 
service,  in  which  he  remained  until  1787,  when  he  settled  in 
Naples  as  a  fencing-master.  In  1792  he  volunteered  into  the 
French  Revolutionary  army  intended  for  the  repulsion  of  the 
Spaniards.  His  services  were  so  conspicuous  that  in  less 
than  3  yrs.  he  was  made  general  of  a  division.  He  took  an 
active  part  and  gained  much  glory  in  the  battles  of  Millesimo, 
Ceva,  Lodi,  Castiglione,  Koveredo,  Bassano.  In  1797  he  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Rhine ;  but  in 
a  few  months  after,  the  Directory,  not  liking  the  spirit  he 
displayed  there,  made  him  commander  of  the  10th  Division 
at  Perpignan.  This  post  he  resigned  in  1799,  when  he  was 
elected  as  deputy  into  the  council  of  the  Five  Hundred.  In 
1801  he  received  the  command  of  the  army  in  Holland,  and 
was  active  in  several  engagements.  In  1804  he  was  made  a 
marshal,  and  in  the  following  yr.  he  commanded  a  division 
of  the  army  which  reduced  the  Vorarlberg.  He  was  after- 
ward engaged  at  Wetzlar,  Jena,  Eylau;  also  in  Italy,  (1809,) 
Spain,  (1810,)  Berlin,  Bavaria,  and  Saxony,  (1813 ;)  d.  in  La 
Honssaye,  1816. 

Angfier,  (Gcillaums  Victor  Emil,)  a  Fr.  dramatist  of 
considerable  reputation,  b.  at  Valence  1820.  His  comedy 
Oabridle  gained  the  Montyon  prize  in  1849,  and  in  1857 
he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Academy.    D.  1889. 

An'gite,  (from  Gr.  auge,  "  brilliancy," )  or  Pyr'ozene, 
(from  Gr.  />vr,  "  fire,"  and  xenoa^  "  a  guest,"  )  a  mineral  very 
nearly  allied  to  hornblende.  A.  consists  of  47-56  per  cent 
of  silica,  20-25  per  cent,  of  lime,  and  12-19  per  cent,  of 
magnesia ;  the  magnesia  sometimes  giving  place  in  whole  or 
in  part  to  protoxide  of  iron,  and  some  varieties  containing  a 
little  alumina,  or  a  little  protoxide  of  manganese.  It  is  little 
affected  by  acids,  or  not  at  all.  It  is  usually  of  a  greenish 
color,  often  nearly  black.  It  crystallizes  in  6  or  8-sided 
prisms,  variously  modified ;  it  often  occurs  in  crystals,  some- 
times imbedded,  often  in  grains  or  scales.  It  is  an  essential 
component  of  many  igneous  rocks,  particularly  of  basalt, 
dolerite,  and  A.-porphyry,  from  which  chiefly  it  derives  its 
importance  as  a  mineral  species. 

AugsliXirg,  historically  one  of  the  most  notable  cities  in 
Germany,  is  situated  in  the  angle  between  the  rivers  Wertach 
and  Lech,  and  is  the  chief  city  of  the  circle  of  Swabia  and 
Neuburg,  in  Bavaria.  The  pop.  is  75,029.  The  foundation 
of  A.  was  the  colony  planted  by  the  Emperor  Augustus  12 
B.C.,  after  the  conquest  of  the  Vindelci,  probably  on  the  site 
of  a  former  residence  of  that  people.  It  was  called  Auffttsta 
Vinddieorumy  and  hence  the  present  name.  It  became  the 
capital  of  the  prov.  of  Rhsetia ;  was  laid  waste  by  the  Huns 
in  the  5th  c,  and  came  next  under  the  dominion  of  the  Prank- 
ish kings.  In  the  war  of  Charlemagne  with  Thassilo  of  Ba- 
varia it  was  again  destroyed.  After  the  division  of  Charle- 
magne's empire  it  came  under  the  Duke  of  Swabia ;  but,  hav- 
ing become  already  rich  by  commerce,  was  able  to  purchase 
gradually  many  privileges,  and  finally  became,  in  1276,  a  free 
city  of  the  empire.  A.  continued  in  great  eminence  for  its 
commerce,  manufactures,  and  art  till  the  war  between  Charles 
V.  and  the  Protestant  League  of  Schmalkald,  (1540.)  It  lost 
its  freedom  with  the  abolition  of  the  German  Empire  in  1806, 
and  was  taken  possession  of  by  Bavaria. 

An^l^nrg:  Confession,  the  chief  standard  of  faith  in 
the  Lutheran  Church.  Its  history  is  the  following :  With  a 
view  to  an  amicable  arrangement  of  the  religious  split  that 
had  existed  in  Germany  since  1517,  Charles  V.,  as  protector 
of  the  Church,  had  convoked  a  diet  of  the  empire,  to  meet  at 
Augsburg,  April  8,  1530,  and  had  required  from  the  Protest- 
ants a  short  statement  of  the  doctrines  in  which  they  de- 
parted from  the  Catholic  Church.  The  Elector  John  of  Sax- 
ony, therefore,  in  March,  called  on  his  Wittenberg  theolo- 
gians, with  Luther  at  their  head,  to  draw  up  articles  of  faith, 
to  lay  before  him  at  Torgau.  The  commissioned  doctors  took 
as  a  basis,  in  so  far  as  pure  doctrine  was  concerned,  articles 
that  had  been  agreed  to  the  previous  yr.  at  conferences  held 
at  Marburg  and  ^hwabach,  in  the  form  of  resolutions  of  the 
Lutheran  reformers  of  Germany  against  the  doctrines  of 
Zwingli.  These  doctrinal  articles  supplemented,  and  with  a 
practical  part  added,  were  laid  before  the  elector  at  Torgau. 
Melanchthon  then,  taking  the  Torgau  articles  as  a  founda- 
tion, began  in  Augsburg,  in  May,  and  with  the  advice  of  va- 
rious Protestant  theologians,  as  well  as  princes  and  other 
secular  authorities,  composed  the  document,  which  he  first 
called  an  apology,  but  which  in  the  diet  itself  took  the  name 
of  the  A.  C.    Luther  was  not  present  in  Augsburg,  being 


then  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  but  his  advice  was  had  re- 
course to  in  its  composition.  The  Confession  was  both  in 
German  and  Latin,  and  Melanchthon  labored  incessantly  at 
its  improvement  till  it  was  presented  to  the  emperor.  The 
character  of  Melanchthon,  in  the  absence  of  Luther,  had  led 
him,  in  setting  about  the  composition  of  the  document,  to 
aim  at  maintaining  a  spirit  of  love,  forbearance,  and  media- 
tion, as  well  as  the  utmost  brevity  and  simplicity.  Its  ob- 
ject, which  only  became  gradually  apparent  after  the  meeting 
of  the  diet,  was  to  give  a  collected  view  of  the  belief  of  the 
Lutheran  Protestants,  aiming,  at  the  same  time,  at  refuting 
the  calumnies  of  the  Catholics,  and  at  laying  a  foundation  for 
measures  of  reconciliation. 

Au'gfsa,  (Christopher  C.,)  an  Amer.  soldier,  b.  1821; 
was  graduated  at  West  Point  1848;  rose  to  be  Maj.-Gen. 
U.  S.  Volunteere ;  served  in  the  Mexican  and  civil  wars  with 
distinction. 

An^gflir,  (Hezekiah,)  Amer.  sculptor,  noted  for  his  me- 
chanical ingenuity,  and  who  invented  a  carving  machine ;  was 
b.  in  Conn.  1791,' d.  1858. 

An^^ories  and  An^spioes.  These  terms  are  familiar  to 
every  reader  of  Roman  history,  and  are  so  frequently  em- 
ployed in  English  in  a  secondary  and  metaphorical  sense  that 
a  vague  notion  of  their  original  meaning  is  caught  up  even 
by  those  who  know  nothing  of  classical  antiquities.  But  as 
the  Romans  believed  that  every  unusual  occurrence  had  a  su- 
pernatural significance,  and  contained,  hidden  in  it,  the  will 
of  heaven  regarding  men,  the  terms  seem  to  belong  legiti- 
mately to  them.  To  reveal  or  interpret  this  hidden  will  was 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  augur.  Roman  history  proves 
that  the  observation  of  the  elements  and  of  the  noise  and 
flight  of  birds  were  the  principal  means  adopted  for  discover- 
ing the  purposes  of  the  gods.  The  gods  conferred  the  divine 
gift  upon  their  interpreters  from  their  birth ;  but  an  educa- 
tional discipline  was  also  considered  necessary,  and  a  "  col- 
lege of  augurs  "  figures  in  the  dawn  of  Roman  history.  Rom- 
ulus, it  is  almost  certain,  was  an  augur  himself.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  skilled  in  the  art  of  divination  from  his  youth, 
and  by  **  divination  "  we  must  specially  underatand  augury. 
Previous  to  the  yr.  807  B.C.  there  were  only  four  augurs, 
who  were  selected  from  the  patricians.  The  modes  of  divi- 
nation employed  by  the  augurs  were  five  in  number — mtgu' 
Hum  €z  codOy  ex  avibus^  ex  tripudiiSy  ex  quadrupedibugy  ex  di- 
m.  The  firtt,  relating  to  the  interpretation  of  the  celestial 
phenomena,  such  as  thunder  and  lightning,  was  apparently 
of  Etruscan  origin,  and  held  to  be  of  supreme  significance. 
The  second  related  to  the  interpretation  of  the  noise  and 
flight  of  birds.  Not  every  bird,  however,  could  be  a  sure 
messenger  of  the  gods.  Generally  speaking,  those  "  con- 
sulted," as  it  was  called,  were  the  eagle,  vulture,  crow,  raven, 
owl,  and  hen.  The  first  two  belonged  to  the  class  of  alites^  or 
birds  whose /^^/i/  revealed  the  will  of  the  gods ;  the  last  four 
to  the  class  of  (Mctnes,  whose  voice  divulged  the  same.  These 
two  modes  of  augury  were  the  oldest  and  most  important.  Of 
the  other  three,  the  auguries  ex  tripudiis  were  taken  from  the 
feeding  of  chickens ;  the  auguries  ex  qtutdrupcdibtu^  from  four- 
footed  animals — as,  for  instance,  if  a  dog,  or  wolf,  or  hare, 
ran  across  the  path  of  a  Roman,  and  startled  him  by  any  un- 
usual motion,  he  mentioned  it  to  an  augur,  who  was  expected  to 
be  able  to  advise  him  what  to  do ;  the  auguries  ex  diria,  (a  vague 
kind  of  augury,)  from  any  trivial  accidents  or  occurrences 
not  included  in  the  previous  four — such  as  sneezing,  stum- 
bling, spilling  salt  on  the  table,  etc.  At  Rome,  the  auspices 
were  taken  on  the  summit  of  the  Capitoline  Hill;  and  the 
ground  on  which  the  augur  stood  was  solemnly  set  apart  for 
the  purpose.  The  latter  then  took  a  wand,  and  marked  out 
a  portion  of  the  heavens  in  which  his  observations  were  to  be 
made.  This  imaginary  portion  was  called  a  (emplum  (hence 
contemplariy  to  contemplate,)  and  was  subdivided  into  right 
and  left.  According  as  the  birds  appeared  in  either  of  these 
divisions  were  the  auspices  favorable  or  unfavorable.  How 
vast  were  the  political  influence  and  authority  of  tlie  augurs 
is  seen  from  the  fact  that  almost  nothing  of  any  oonsequenofr 
could  take  place  without  their  sanction  and  approval.  The 
election  of  every  important  ruler,  king,  consul,  dictator,  or 
pretor,  every  civic  officer,  every  religious  functionary,  was 
invalid  if  the  auspices  were  unfavorable.  No  general  could 
lawfully  engage  in  battle — no  public  land  could  be  allotted — 
no  marriage  or  adoption,  at  least  among  the  patricians,  was 
held  vafid — unless  the  auspices  were  first  taken,  while  the- 
Comitia  of  the  Centuries  could  be  dispei-sed  at  a  moment's 
notice  by  the  veto  of  any  member  of  the  augural  college. 

An'^nst,  the  6th  month  in  the  Roman  yr.,  which  began 
with  March,  was  originally  styled  SextUvsy  and  received  ita 
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present  name  from  the  Emperor  Augustus,  on  account  of 
several  of  the  most  fortunate  events  of  his  life  having  oc- 
curred during  this  month. 

AogUB^ta,,  a  city  of  Bracken  Co.,  Kj.y  on  the  Ohio 
River;  pop.  1,447. 

An^^  ta,  a  city  of  6a.,  cap.  of  Richmond  Co.,  on  the 
Savannah  River,  the  E.  terminus  of  the  Ga.  R.R.,  and  the  W. 
terminus  of  the  S.  C.  R.R. ;  pop.  8o,:^(K).  It  is  the  third  city  in 
the  State.  It  has  many  chuiH;hes,  and  banks,  hospitals,  canals, 
and  275  acres  of  reservoirs,  utilizing  the  waters  of  the 
Savannah  River,  and  supplying  to  her  a  force  equal  to  14,000 
horse-power.  A.  has  nearly  $8,000,000  capital  invested 
in  her  manufacturing  establishments,  employs  over  7,000 
hands,  pays  in  wages  over  $2,000,000,  produces  over 
$10,000,000  annual  output,  and  over  $88,000,000  annual 
volume  of  trade.  Her  retail  establishments  involve  over 
$3,000,000  capital,  employ  nearly  2,000  hands,  pay  over 
$797,000  wages,  and  turn  out  nearly  $16,000,000  of  goods. 
She  also  has  several  flour  and  feed  mills,  two  extensive  found- 
ries and  machine-shops,  factories  of  plantation  machinery, 
lumber  and  builders'  goods,  chemical  works,  cotton-seed-oil 
mill,  brick-yards,  wagons  and  carriages,  tobacco,  patent  med- 
icines, candy,  barrels,  coffins,  harness,  mattresses,  picture- 
frames,  brooms,  cement  pipe,  and  other  industries.  The  Cen- 
tral R.R.  of  Ga.  connects  A.  with  Savannah ;  the  Port  Royal 
and  A.  road  connects  it  with  Beaufort  and  Port  Royal ;  the 
Charlotte,  Columbia,  and  A.  R.R.,  forming  a  part  of  the 
great  Richmond  and  Danville  system,  affords  direct  communi- 
cation with  the  North ;  the  Columbia,  Wilmington,  and  A. 
road  connects  this  favored  city  with  another  important  sea- 
port ;  and  on  the  N.-W.  the  A.  and  Knoxville  R.R.,  recently 
completed,  and  leased  by  the  Central  R.R.  Co.  of  (}a.,  opens 
direct  communication  with  the  rich  mines  and  broad  wheat- 
fields  of  Tenn. 

An^^^ta,  the  cap.  of  Me.,  in  Kennebec  Co.,  on  the  Ken- 
nebec River,  76  m.  S.-W.  of  Baiisor,  on  the  Me,  Central  R,R. ; 
pop.  10,627.  It  has  a  court-house,  churches,  banks,  and 
newspapers,  cotton-mills,  and  other  important  manufactures, 
power  for  which  is  supplied  from  the  river,  and  a  U.  S.  arsenal. 
Up  to  A.  the  river  is  navigable  for  sloops  from  its  mouth,  43 
m.  in  a  straight  line ;  while  a  dan  immediately  above  the  city 
enables  steam-boats  to  ply  more  than  20  m.  above,  as  far  as 
Waterville.  Among  its  public  institutions  are  a  U.  S.  arsenal, 
an  insane  hospital,  and  St.  Catharine's  school  for  young  ladies. 

An^^'ta,  an  Ital.  town  situated  on  the  peninsula  of 
Santa  Croce.    See  Agosta. 

An^^'ta  Histo'ria,  histories  of  Roman  emperors  from 
117-286  A.D.,  collected  by  six  well-known  authors. 

Augrosta'na  Collegre,  was  founded  at  Chicago  in  1860, 
removed  to  Paxton,  HI.,  in  1868,  and  to  Rock  Island,  111.,  in 
1866.  It  is-  under  Lutheran  control;  has  6  departments  of 
instruction;  library  contains  16,000  volumes;  faculty,  24; 
students  over  600. 

.  AngUB'tenhoTg,  a  little  village  in  the  center  of  the  isl- 
and of  Alsen;  noted  as  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of 
Holstein-Sonderburg-Augustenborg,  also  for  its  splendid 
"  stables,''  and  for  the  castle  belonging  to  the  ducal  family ; 
pop.  1,089. 

An^^ns'ti,  (Christian  J.,)  a  learned  Ger.  theologian,  b. 
1773,  whose  works,  some  of  which  are  dogmatical,  are  val- 
uable as  books  of  reference ;  author  of  a  Manned  of  Christian 
Archeeologv;  d.  1841. 

An^rns^tine,  Saint,  the  greatest  of  the  Latm  fathers,  b. 
at  Tagaste,  a  town  of  Numidia,  364  A.D.  When  he  left 
home  for  Carthage,  a  joyous,  ardent,  and  resolute  student  a 
bright  career  of  worldly  prosperity  seemed  to  open  before 
him.  But,  strong  as  A.  was,  the  temptations  of  Carthage 
were  stronger.  In  his  Con/eimoM  he  paints  the  frightful 
abyss  into  which  he  felt  himself  plunged.  Returning  to  his 
native  town,  he  lectured  for  a  short  time  on  literature.  Soon 
afterward  he  returned  to  Carthage  aad  wrote  his  first  work, 
De  Apto  et  Ptdchro^  a  treatise  on  aesthetics,  which  has  been 
lost.  About  the  same  time  his  spiritual  nature  ijecame 
keener  and  more  imperative  in  its  demands.  The  futile 
speculations  of  the  Manichees,  to  which  sect  he  had  attached 
himself,  became  apparent.  In  883  he  went  to  Rome^  fol- 
lowed by  the  tears,  the  prayers,  and  the  anxieties  of  his 
mother,  who  was  not,  however,  bereaved  of  hope,  for  both 
her  faith  and  her  love  were  strong.  After  a  short  stay  he 
left  Rome,  and  proceeded  to  Milan,  where  he  became  a  teach- 
er of  rhetoric.  At  this  time,  the  Bishop  of  Milan  was  the 
eloquent  and  devout  St.  Ambrose.  An  intimacy  sprang  up 
between  the  two.  A.  often  went  to  hear  his  friend  preach, 
yet  for  a  time  he  clung  to  bis  Platonic  philosophy  and  stud- 


ied the  Bible  by  its  light,  but  finding  it  offered  no  strength 
to  overcome  the  temptations  by  which  he  felt  himself  borne 
down,  the  necessity  of  a  living,  personal  Saviour  shone  clear 
through  his  heart,  and  on  April  26,  387,  he  was  baptized  by 
St.  Ambrose  at  Milan.  Shortly  after,  his  mother,  who  had 
lived  to  see  the  salvation  of  her  son,  closed  her  eyes  and 
found  that  she  could  die  in  peace.  A.  became  a  great  and 
formidable  controversialist  and  antagonist  of  all  who  differed 
from  what  he  knew,  or  thought  he  knew,  to  be  the  truth.  His 
Con/estions^  his  best-known  work,  is  a  deep,  earnest,  sacred 
autobiography.  Portions  of  it  have  no  parallel,  except  in  the 
Psalms.  In  418  he  commenced  his  De  CiviUde  Dei,  and 
finished  it  in  426.  It  is  generally  considered  his  most  power- 
ful work.  In  428  he  published  his  RetraetaiioneBy  in  which 
he  makes  recension  of  all  his  previous  writings.  It  is  a  work 
of  great  candor.  He  frankly  acknowledges  such  errors  and 
mistakes  as  he  had  discovered  himself  to  have  committed, 
explains  numerous  statements,  and  reviews  his  whole  opin- 
ions ;  d.  480. 

An^^ns'tine,  Saint,  first  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was 
originally  a  monk  in  the  convent  of  St.  Andrew  at  Rome.  In 
696  he  was  sent,  along  with  40  other  monks,  by  Pope  Greg- 
ory I.,  to  convert  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  Christianity,  and  es- 
tablish the  authority  of  the  Roman  See  in  Britain.  The  con- 
version and  baptism  of  the  king  contributed  greatly  to  the 
success  of  their  efforts  among  his  subjects,  and  it  is  recorded 
that  in  one  day  A.  baptized  10,000  persons  in  the  river  Swale ; 
d.  604. 

An^^Qfl'tines,  or  AngriLitm'iaiiB,  names  given  to  sev- 
eral religious  bodies  in  the  R.  C.  Church.  Whether  St.  Au- 
gustine ever  framed  any  formal  rule  of  monastic  life  is  un- 
certain, but  one  was  deduced  from  his  writings,  and  was 
adopted  by  80  monastic  fraternities,  of  which  the  chief  were 
the  Canons  Regular  and  the  Hermits  of  St.  Augustine.  The 
name  of  A.  was  given  also  to  an  order  of  nuns  who  claimed 
descent  from  a  convent  founded  by  St.  Augustine  at  Hippo, 
of  which  his  sister  was  the  first  abbess.  HOtel-Dieu  at  Paris 
is  still  served  by  them. 

Av^nut  Meteors.    See  Meteors,  The  Auoust. 

An^^nsto^wo,  a  town  of  Russian  Poland,  in  the  Govt,  of 
Suvalki,  founded  by  Sigismund  Augustus,  King  of  Poland,  in 
1667;  pop.  9,864. 

An^fnato^wo,  Canal  of,  an  important  European  water- 
way, is  160  m.  1.,  and  connects  the  Niemen  with  the  Vistula. 

An^^ns'tlllllB,  (Romulus,)  the  last  emperor  of  the  W. 
portion  of  the  Roman  Empire.  His  name  was  Augustus,  but 
the  diminutive  title  under  which  he  is  universally  known  was 
given  him  by  the  Romans  on  account  of  the  essential  little- 
ness of  his  character.  He  became  emperor  in  476  A.D.,  and 
was  deposed  the  following  yr.  and  banished  to  a  villa  near 
Naples,  with  an  annual  pension. 

Angnfl'tlis,  (Caius  Julius  Casar  Octavunus,)  the  son 
of  Octavius  and  Atia,  (daughter  of  Julia,  the  younger  sis- 
ter of  Julius  Caesar,)  b.  B.C.  68.  At  the  age  of  12  A.  deliv- 
ered a  funeral  oration  over  his  grandmother;  at  16  he  re- 
ceived the  toga  virilis.  The  talents  of  the  youth  recom- 
mended him  to  his  grand-uncle,  Julius  Caesar,  who  adopted 
A.  as  his  son  and  heir.  At  the  time  of  Csesar's  assassina- 
tion A.  was  a  student  in  Illyricum,  where  he  had  been  sent 
to  gain  instruction  in  military  affairs.  He  returned  to  Italy, 
assuming  the  name  of  Julius  Caesar  Octavianus,  and  at  his 
landing  at  Brundusium  was  welcomed  by  deputies  from  the 
veterans  there  assembled.  A.  was  at  first  haughtily  treated 
by  the  consul,  Mark  Antony,  who  refused  to  surrender  the 
property  of  Caesar.  After  some  fighting  A.  succeeded  in 
getting  the  will  of  Julius  Csesar  carried  out.  He  found  an 
able  friend  and  advocate  in  Cicero,  who  had  at  first  regarded 
him  with  contempt  When  Antony  returned  from  Gaul  with 
Lepidus,  A.  joined  them  in  establishing  a  triumvirate.  He  ob- 
tained Africa,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily ;  Antony,  Gaul ;  and  Lepi- 
dus,  Spain.  Their  power  was  soon  made  absolute  by  the 
massacre  of  those  unfriendly  to  them  in  Italy,  and  by  victo- 
ries over  the  republican  army  in  Macedonia,  commanded  by 
Brutus  and  Cassius.  After  the  battle  of  Philippi,  won  by  A. 
and  Antony,  the  triumvirs  made  a  new  division  of  the  prov- 
inces, A.  obtaining  Italy,  and  Lepidus  Africa.  Jealousy 
broke  out  between  A.  and  Antony,  but  temporary  peace  be- 
tween the  rivals  was  secured  by  the  marriage  of  Antony  with 
A.*s  sister  Octavia.  The  claims  of  Lepidus  were  settled  by 
force  and  fraud,  and  a  conflict  soon  again  broke  out  between 
the  two  governors  of  the  Roman  world.  In  the  battle  of 
Actium,  B.C.  80,  A.  was  victorious ;  in  vexation  Antony 
committed  suicide,  and  A.  became  emperor.  In  B.C.  29, 
after  disposing  of  several  affairs  in  Egypt,  Greece,  Syria,  and 
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Asia  Minor,  A.  returned  to  Rome  in  triumph,  and,  closing  the 
temple  of  Janus,  proclaimed  universal  peace.  From  this  time 
A.  confined  himself  to  plans  of  domestic  improvement  and 
reform,  and  so  beautified  Rome  that  it  was  said  "  A.  found 
the  city  built  of  bricks  and  left  it  of  marble."  He  also 
founded  cities  in  several  parts  of  the  empire;  and  altars 
were  raised  by  the  grateful  people  to  commemorate  his  be- 
neficence ;  while  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate,  the  name  A. 
was  given  to  the  month  Sextilis.  His  was  the  Augustan 
Age  of  literature.  His  death  threw  a  shade  of  sorrow  over 
the  whole  Roman  world ;  the  bereaved  people  erected  tem- 
ples and  altars  to  his  memory,  and  numbered  him  among  the 
gods;  d.  14  A.D. 

An^^tos,  Elector  of  Saxony  1553-1586,  son  of  Duke 
Henry  the  Pious,  was  b.  1526  at  Freiberg.  He  wrote  a  book 
on  the  management  of  orchards  and  gardens,  and  commanded 
that  every  newly  married  pair  should,  within  the  first  yr.  of 
their  marriage,  plant  two  fruit-trees.  The  Dresden  Library 
owes  its  origin  to  him,  as  do  also  most  of  its  galleries  of  art 
and  science.  His  own  favorite  private  pursuit  was  that  of 
alchemy,  in  which  the  Electress  Anna  also  took  a  part.  In 
the  Jan.  of  1586 — the  electress  having  died  in  the  previous 
yr. — A.  married  a  young  princess  of  Anhalt,  but  d.  a 
month  after,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Freiberg. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Christian  I. 

Av^^lstllB  n.,  (Frederick,)  commonly  called  **  the  Strong," 
Elector  of  Saxony,  was  b.  at  Dresden  in  1670.  In  1694  he 
succeeded  his  brother  George  as  elector,  and  undertook  the 
command  of  the  Austro-Saxon  army  against  the  Turks  in 
Hungary.  After  the  battle  of  Olasch,  in  1696,  he  returned 
to  Vienna  as  a  candidate  for  the  throne  of  Poland,  vacated 
by  John  Sobieski.  Bidding  higher  than  Prince  Conti  for  the 
crown,  (10,000,000  Polish  florins,)  and  adopting  the  Catholic 
faith,  he  was  elected  king  by  the  venal  nobles ;  and  having, 
by  his  imposing  force,  awed  the  adherents  of  Conti,  be  was 
crowned  at  Cracow,  15th  Sept,  1697;  d.  1733.  The  most 
celebrated  of  his  illegitimate  offspring  was  Maurice,* Count  of 
Saxony. 

Av^^lstllS  m.,  (Frkdkrick,)  Elector  of  Saxony  and  King 
of  Poland,  the  son  and  successor  of  the  above,  was  b.  1696, 
and  carefully  educated  by  his  mother  in  the  Protestant  faith. 
He  changed  his  religion,  secretly  professing  Catholicism  at 
Bologna,  in  1712,  though  the  fact  was  not  publicly  known  in 
Saxony  till  5  yrs.  later.  After  succeeding  his  father  in  the 
electorate  in  1733,  he  was  chosen  King  of  Poland  by  a  part 
of  the  nobility ;  and  triumphing  over  the  rival  claims  of  Stan- 
islaus Leszcynski,  supported  by  Louis  XV.,  was  unanimously 
proclaimed  3  yrs.  later;  d.  1763.  His  son,  Frederick  Chris- 
tian, succeeded  him  in  the  electorate  only. 

Ang^llstllB  William,  Prussian  prince,  a  younger  brother 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  who  distinguished  himself  as  a  gen- 
eral of  infantry;  b.  1722,  d.  1758. 

Auk,  (Alcoy)  a  genus  of  web-footed  birds,  the  type  of  a 
family  called  Alcada,  which  was  in 
great  part  included  in  the  Linnsean 
genus  Alcay  and  to  many  of  the  spe- 
cies of  which,  now  ranked  in  other 
genera,  the  name  A.  is  still  popular- 
ly extended.  The  Alcada  are  among 
those  web-footed  birds  collectively 
called  Brachifpteres  (i.  e.,  short- 
winged)  or  Divers  by  Cuvier,  remark- 
able for  the  shortness  of  their  wings, 
which  they  employ  as  flns  or  paddles 
for  swimming  under  water,  some  be- 
ing even  incapable  of  flying,  and  for 
the  position  of  their  legs,  farther 
backward  than  in  other  birds,  which 
makes  walking  difficult,  and  compels 
them,  when  on  land,  to  maintain  an  upright  attitude.  They 
are  distinguished  by  the  very  compressed  bill,  which,  in  the 
true  A.,  is  vertically  elevated,  and  so  sharp  along  the  ridge 
as  to  resemble  the  blade  of  a  knife ;  and  by  their  entirely 
palmated  feet,  destitute  of  hind  toes.  The  As.  are  conflned 
to  the  seas  of  the  northern  hemisphere  and  are  most  abun- 
dant in  the  colder  regions.  The  great  A.  or  gare-fowl  {Alca 
impennis)  is  nearly  or  quite  extinct,  having  been  until  lately 
confined  to  one  or  two  inaccessible  islets  near  Iceland,  where 
it  has  been  extinct  since  1844.  It  formerly  ranged  from 
Scotland  and  Scandinavia  through  the  polar  regions  to  New- 
foundland, having  been  very  abundant  as  late  as  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century ;  its  last  breeding-place  on  the  New- 
foundland coast  was  Fauk  Island.  Its  bones  are  found  in 
the  Indian  shell  heaps  of  Me.  and  Mass. 


Great  Auk. 


Anlapolay^,  or  Alep'pi,  a  town  of  India,  in  the  imtive 
State  of  Travanoore,  on  the  sea-coast.  Though  there  is  no 
harbor,  there  is  a  considerable  export  trade  in  timber,  coir, 
pepper,  and  cardamoms. 

Aula  Be^gia,  ("  king's  hall,")  an  English  court  estab. 
lished  by  William  the  Conqueror,  and  regulated  afterward  by 
the  Magna  Charta. 

Anlic  Coon^cil,  one  of  the  two  highest  courts  of  the  old 
German  Empire,  co-ordinate  with  the  Imperial  Chamber.  It 
came  into  existence  in  1495,  and  finally  ceased  to  exist  on 
the  extinction  of  the  old  German  Elmpire  in  1806. 

Anlis,  a  town  of  Boeotia,  where  Agamemnon  assembled 
the  fleet  before  the  siege  of  Troy  and  sacrificed  his  daughter. 

An'male,  a  town  of  France  in  the  Dept  of  Seine  Inf6ri- 
eure;  pop.  about  2,200.  The  Dues  d*Aumale  (see  infra) 
take  their  title  from  this  place. 

An'male,  a  town  of  Algeria,  on  the  great  road  from  Al- 
giers to  Constantine,  57  m.  from  the  latter;  pop.  5,196. 

An^male,  Dnc  d',  (Charles  de  Lorraine,)  b.  1554,  was 
an  ardent  partisan  of  the  League  in  the  politico-religious 
wars  which  devastated  France  in  the  16th  c. ;  d.  1631. 

An'male,  Dnc  d',  (Claude  IL,)  b.  1523,  one  of  the  chief 
instigators  of  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew  1572;  killed 
1573. 

An'male,  Dnc  d',  (Henri-Euoene-Philippe,  Louis  d'Or- 
LEANs,)  b.  at  Paris  1822,  is  the  4th  son  of  the  King  of  France, 
Louis  Philippe.  In  1847  he  succeeded  Marshal  Bugeaud  in 
the  governor-generalship  of  Algeria.  He  resided  in  England 
till  1871.  He  was  elected  a  general  of  division  in  1872,  and 
presided  over  the  council  of  war  which  tried  Marshal  Ba- 
zaine.  He  represented  the  "Legitimist"  line  of  claimants 
to  the  French  throne.     D.  May  7,  1897.    . 

Anml)ry,  or  Anm'ry,  in  a  churoh  or  cathedral,  a  closet 
in  the  side  of  the  wall  by  the  altar,  in  which  the  sacred  ves- 
sels are  kept ;  they  are  constructed  of  different  sizes  in  other 
parts  of  a  sacred  edifice,  and  used  for  various  purposes. 

Anne,  the  Fr.  cloth-measure  corresponding  to  the  English 
ell.  The  English  ell  ^  1}-  yd.,  45  in. ;  the  French  A.  tmieUe 
(or  nouvelle)  ^  1|  meter  ^  47^  in.  English. 

An^noy,  Comtesse  d',  (MARiE-CATHERiinc-JuuELLE  df. 
Berneville,)  a  celebrated  Fr.  authoress  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV. ;  b.  1650,  and  d.  at  Paris  1705.  She  composed 
fairy  tales,  romances,  and  historical  memoirs. 

An'ra,  (Gr.  aura^  a  "  breeze,")  a  peculiar  sensation,  sub- 
jective in  origin,  immediately  preceding  an  epileptic  or  hys- 
terical convulsion,  and  named  respectively  A.  EpilepHca  and 
A.  Ht/Mterica.  The  sensation  is  described  as  that  of  the  pas- 
sage of  cold  air  or  light  vapor  from  the  trunk  or  extremities 
to  the  head. 

Anrantia'ceSB,  (from  aurarUium,  modem  Latin  for  an 
orange,)  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  consisting  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  often  of  great  beauty.  Species  of  the  genus 
Citrus  are  best  known,  among  which  are  orange,  lemon,  cit- 
ron, etc. 

Anrelia^nns,  (Lucius  Domitius,)— also  named  Claudius 
DoMiTius  and  Valerius— one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Roman  emperors.  On  the  death  of  Claudius  II.  (A.D.  270) 
A.  was  elected  emperor  by  the  army.  He  commenced  his 
reign  by  vigorous  opposition  to  the  barbarian  Alemanni,  or 
Marcomanni,  whom  he  expelled.  His  most  famous  enterprise 
was  an  expedition  against  Zenobia,  whom  he  defeated  and 
captured.  By  restoring  discipline  in  the  army  and  order  and 
political  unity  to  the  Roman  dominions  he  merited  the  title 
awarded  to  him  by  the  senate — "  Restorer  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire." He  fell  a  victim  to  conspiracy,  and  was  assassinated 
by  his  officers,  A.D.  276. 

AnrelinB  Victor,  (Sextus,)  Prefect  of  Pannonia  860 
A.D. ;  of  Rome  under  Theodosius  I. ;  wrote  a  series  of  bi- 
ographies of  Roman  emperors,  and  other  books. 

An^renB,  or  Dena'rins  Aniens,  the  standard  and  most 
ancient  Roman  gold  coin,  first  coined  207  B.C. ;  weight  about 
121  grains,  about  the  same  as  the  Persian  daric. 

Anrichal'cite,  (Lat  aurichalcum  or  orichalcum,  from 
Gr.  oreichalkos^  "  yellow  copper-ore,"  from  oro»^  "  a  mount- 
ain," chalkoSy  **  copper,  bronze,  brass,")  a  mineral  placed  by 
Dana  under  the  fourth  section  of  his  Hydrous  Carbonates. 
It  occurs  in  acicular  crystals,  forming  drusy  incrustations ; 
also  columnar,  plumose,  granular,  or  laminated.  Its  luster  is 
pearly,  its  color  pale-green,  or  sometimes  azure.  The  hard- 
ness is  2.  It  is  found  in  England,  Scotland,  Spain,  Asia,  and 
Am.  Buratite,  by  some  called  lime  A.^  occurs  in  France  and 
Austria-Hungary. 

Anric^nla,  {Primtda  ^.,)  a  plant  of  the  same  genus 
with  the  primrose,  much  cultivated  in  flower-gardens,  has 
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smooth,  dark-green  leaves,  scapes,  (or  leafless  stems,)  and 
calices  covered  with  a  mealy  powder.  A  similar  fine  meal 
appears  also  on  the  flowers  and  adds  much  to  their  beauty. 
The  A.  is  a  native  of  the  Alps  and  other  mountains  of  the 
middle  and  S.  of  Europe,  and  of  sub-alpine  situations  in  the 
same  countries.  The  name  A.,  originally  Latin,  is  derived 
from  auriSf  **  an  ear,*^  on  account  of  a  fancied  resemblance  of 
the  leaves  to  the  ears  of  an  animal. 

Anric^nla,  Anricnlids,  a  genus  and  a  family  of  gas- 
teropod  mollusca.  They  belong  to  the  same  order  with  com- 
mon snails,  having  respiratory  organs  adapted  for  breathing 
in  air,  although  some  of  them  are  capable  of  subsisting  for  a 
considerable  time  in  water.  Some  of  them  inhabit  fresh- 
water marshes,  others  prefer  the  vicinity  of  salt  water.  Some 
of  them  attain  a  large  size.  A.  Midce^  a  native  of  the 
East  Indies,  is  known  to  shell  collectors  by  the  name  of 
Midas's  Ear. 

Auricular  Confegsion.    See  Confession. 

Aaric'nlate,  in  Bot.,  a  term  applied  to  leaves,  stipules, 
etc.,  and  signifying  that  they  have  at  the  base  two  small,  ear- 
like lobes.    See  Leaves. 

Anrifiilber,  (Ooldschmidt  Johann,)  a  6er.  author, 
amanuensis  to  Luther,  and  editor  of  some  of  his  MSS.  ; 
b.  1519,  d.  1579. 

AxaVgdk,  (Lat.  "  the  Charioteer,'*)  a  northern  constellation, 
one  of  Ptolemy's  original  48.  It  was  called  by  the  Arabs 
and  Greeks  by  names  signifying  **  The  Rein-Holder,"  and  the 
figure  is  represented  as  holding  reins  and  whip  in  one  hand, 
a  goat  on  one  shoulder,  and  a  pair  of  kids,  (Lat.  Hcedi^)  Ma 
and  Zeta  Aurigce,  supported  by  the  other  hand.  The  bright 
star  Capita  (q.  v.)  is  in  the  body  of  the  goat,  and  is  one  of 
the  three  brightest  in  the  northern  heavens.  The  constella- 
tion is  bounded  by  Camelopardalis,  Lynx^  Oeniini^  Taunu^ 
and  Feraeus. 

Anrillac,  a  town  of  France,  cap.  of  the  Dept.  of  Cantal. 
It  is  said  to  owe  its  origin  to  a  Benedictine  monastery 
foun  led  in  the  9th  c.  by  St.  Gerard;  pop.  15,824. 

An'riol,  Fr.  town  in  the  Dept.  of  Bouches-du-Rhone,  near 
Marseilles;  pop.  5,182. 

Anro^ra,  (styled  Eos  by  the  Greeks,)  the  goddess  of  the 
dawn,  or  "  morning  redness,''  was  the  daughter  of  Hyperion 
and  Theia,  and  sister  of  Helios  and  Selene,  and  wife  of  the 


Chariot  of  Aurora. 

Titan  Astrsus.  Zephyrus,  Boreas,  Notus,  Hesperus,  and  the 
other  stars  were  her  clyldren.  She  was  described  as  rising 
In  the  morning  from  her  bed  in  the  ocean,  borne  along  on  a 
chariot  drawn  by  the  divine  steeds,  Lampas  and  Phaeton,  as- 
cending heaven  from  the  river  Oceanus,  where  she  lifted  with 
her  "  rosy  fingers  "  the  curtain  of  night,  and  announced  the 
light  both  to  gods  and  men.  Homer  frequently  described  A. 
as  the  goddess  of  the  day,  and  the  tragic  writers  identified  A. 
with  Iiemera^  (the  day.) 

Anro'ra,  city  of  111.,  in  Kane  Co.,  on  Fox  River,  on  the 
Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy  RR.,  is  an  important  R.R. 
and  manufacturing  center;  pop.  19,688.  It  has  churches, 
bankfi,  newspapers,  several  machine-shops,  flour-mills,  car- 
riage factories,  seminaries,  etc.  Next  to  Chicago,  A.  is  the 
largest  tovt-n  in  northern  111.,  and  it  is  the  center  of  trade  for 
a  large  territory. 

Anro'ra,  a'village  of  Dearborn  Co.,  Ind.,  on  Ohio  River, 
and  on  the  0.  and  Miss.  R.R;  pop.  8,929.  It  has  many  churches, 
a  bank,  a  nail  factory,  and  other  flourishing  industries. 

Anro^ra,  city  of  Lawrence  Co.,  Mo.,  86  m.  S..W.  from 
SpringHeld ;  has  lead  and  zinc  mines ;  is  in  a  farming  dis- 
trict ;  publishes  various  papers  ;  pop.  8,482. 

Anro'ra,  village  in  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  seat  of  Wells  Ladies' 
Coll.  and  of  Cayuga  Lake  Academv ;  pop.  555. 

Anro'ra,  town  of  Erie  Co.,  X.  v.;  pop.  3,266. 


Anro'ra  Borealis,  or  North^ern  Lights,  the  name 
given  to  the  luminous  phenomenon  which  is  seen  toward  the 
N.  of  the  heavens  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  higher  latitudes. 
Those  who  have  explored  the  S.  seas  have  seen  the  same 
phenomenon  in  the  direction  of  the  South  Pole,  «o  that  the 
terra  Polar  Lights  might  be  more  appropriate  than  the 
Northern  Lights  to  designate  the  A.  B.  The  h.  of  the  A.  B. 
has  been  variously  estimated.  By  taking  observations  of  the 
altitude  of  the  highest  point  of  the  arch  of  the  same  A.  B.  at 
different  stations,  heights  varying  from  5  to  500  m.  have  been 
calculated.  The  noise  that  is  alleged  to  accompany  the  A.  B. 
in  high  latitudes  would  indicate  for  it  a  comparatively  mod- 
erate height.  Some  of  those  who  have  heard  it  compare  it  to 
the  noise  that  is  produced  by  the  rubbing  of  one  piece  of  silk 
against  another  ;  others  to  the  sound  of  wind  blowing  against 
the  flame  of  a  candle.  The  intimate  connection  between  the 
A.  B.  and  the  magnetism  of  the  earth  is  shown  by  various 
facts.  During  the  occurrence  of  the  phenomenon  the  mag- 
netic needle  appears  very  much  disturbed,  sometimes  deviat- 
ing several  degrees  from  its  normal  position,  and  appearing 
to  be  most  affected  when  the  A.  B.  is  brightest ;  and  this  oscil- 
lation is  frequently  perceived  far  beyond  the  district  where 
the  A.  B.  is  seen.  The  vertex,  likewise,  of  the  luminous  arch  is 
almost  always  found  to  be  in  or  very  near  the  magnetic 
meridian,  and  the  boreal  crown  has  its  seat  in  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  freely  suspended  needle.  This  luminous  arch, 
once  formed,  remains  visible  for  several  hours.  These  ap- 
pearances of  the  A.  B.  in  low  latitudes  accompanied  by  dis- 
turbances of  the  magnetic  needle  have  come  to  be  called 
**  magnetic  storms,"  and  are  frequently  of  suflicient  intensity 
to  disturb  or  entirely  interrupt  the  working  of  long  telegraph 
lines,  or  sometimes  to  cause  them  to  be  worked  temporarily 
with  the  battery  current  reversed  or  with  no  battery  at  all 
connected  to  the  lines.  Their  origin  has  been  shown  to  be 
connected  with  disturbances  on  the  sun,  generally  some  vio- 
lent eruption  of  spots  or  sudden  explosive  ejection  of  hydro- 
gen clouds  at  the  limb  of  the  sun.  So  far  as  known,  these 
magnetic  storms  are  the  only  manifestation  of  these  solar  dis- 
turbances which  affect  the  earth,  although  some  attempts  have 
been  made  to  show  a  connection  between  them  and  terrestrial 
storms.  But  no  connection  of  this  kind  has  been  proved. 
The  effect  upon  the  magnetic  condition  of  the  earth,  how- 
ever, is  now  demonstrated  beyond  question.    See  Sun,  The. 

A1lnmgabad^  or  "  Throne-town,"  a  city  of  Hindustan 
in  the  Nizam's  dominions ;  pop.  40,000.  Here  are  magnifi- 
cent ruins.     It  was  founded  by  Aurungzebe.    See  infra. 

Aa^nmfi^be,  (prop.  Aurangxib^  "Ornament  of  the 
Throne,")  the  most  powerful  of  the  Great  Moguls,  the  last 
who  ruled  with  energy  and  effect;  b.  1618,  d.  1707. 

An  Sal)le,  town  of  Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  river  of 
same  name ;  pop.  2,532. 

Anscolta'tion,  a  mode  of  detecting  diseases,  especially 
those  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  by  listening  to  the  sounds  pro- 
duced in  the  cavity  of  the  chest.  This  is  done  either  by  the 
unassisted  ear  (immediate  A.)  or  by  the  aid  of  a  simple  sound- 
conveying  instrument,  the  stethoscope,  (mediate  A.)  By  care 
and  attention  the  normal  sounds  produced  by  respiration  and 
the  beating  of  the  heart  may  be  distinguished  from  the  sev- 
eral abnormal  sounds  indicating  disease.  Laennac  was  the 
first  to  perfect  and  bring  into  general  use  the  process  of  A. 

Anso^nia,  (l)  the  land  of  the  Ausonians  in  southern 
Italy.  Poetically,  the  whole  of  Italy.  (2)  The  name  given  to 
the  68d  Asteroid,  discovered  by  De  Gasparis  at  Naples,  Feb. 
10,  1861,  the  8th  of  the  small  planets  detected  by  him. 

AuBO^nillB,  (Decius  Maonds,)  the  most  conspicuous  Ro- 
man poet  in  the  4th  c.  after  Christ,  was  b.  at  Buniegala  (Bor- 
deaux) about  309  A.D.  He  held  several  offices  during  the 
reign  of  "Gratian ;  was  consul  in  870 ;  d.  about  894. 
'  All8^8i£^,  a  mining  and  manufacturing  town  of  Bohemia,  on 
the  Elbe ;  pop.  23,646. 

AUB^ten,  (Jane,)  an  Eng.  novelist  of  high  reputation; 
was  b.at  Steventon,  Hampshire,  1755,  d.  at  Winchester  1817. 
She  wrote  Pride  and  Prejudice^  Serine  and  Sentibility^  etc. 

AUB^ten,  (William,)  an  Eng.  metal-worker  and  designer 
of  the  15th  c,  celebrated  as  the  constructor  of  the  famous 
tomb  of  Richard  de  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  in  St. 
Mary's  Church,  Warwickshire,  Eng. 

AUB^terlitz^asmall  town  in  Moravia,  about  12  m.  E.-S.-E. 
from  the  town  of  Briinn;  pop.  3,452.  A.  is  celebrated 
chiefiy  as  the  place  where  Napoleon  I.,  in  Dec.,  1805,  defeated 
the  combined  forces  of  Austria  and  Russia. 

AOB^till,  city  in  Travis  Co.,  Tex.,  cap.  of  the  State ;  on  the 
Colorado  River,  about  200  ra.  from  Matagorda  Bay,  and  166 
m.  W.  by  N.  of  Houston ;  is  an  important  R.R.  center.     The 
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city  in  its  amphitheater  of  h\\]»  overlooks  the  valley  of  the 
Colorado.  On  a  gentle  elevation  in  the  center  is' Capitol 
Square,  containing  20  acres  ;  here  is  located  the  new  capitol, 
built  of  granite  at  a  cost  of  $3,000,000.  Other  fine  public 
buildings  are  the  general  land-office,  a  lunatic  asylum,  an  asy- 
lum Tor  the  blind  and  one  for  the  deaf  and  dumb*  the  supreme 
court  building,  the  comptroller's  and  treasurer's  buildings, 
and  the  governor's  mansion.  It  has  various  churches,  sev- 
eral banks,  and  daily  and  weekly  papers.  The  river  is  navi- 
gable for  steam-boats,  and  is  spanned  by  two  costly  bridges. 
A  dam  2  m.  above  the  city  furnishes  water  for  manufacturing. 
It  contains  numerous  educational  institutions,  including  the 
University  of  Tex.,  opened  1888,  free  to  both  sexes.  Pop. 
14,675. 

Aus'tin,  (Alfred,)  Eng.  poet,  novelist,  and  journalist ;  b. 
at  Headingley,  near  Leeds,  May  30,  1885 ;  took  Ids  degree  at 
University  of  London  1853  ;  called  to  the  bar  1857 ;  has  pub- 
lished  r/«?  Season,  a  Satire  (1861),  77ie  Human  Tragedy 
(1862),  Interludes  (1872),  Savonarola  (1881),  Enfflish  Lyrics 
(1890),  and  many  other  poems ;  has  also  written  three  novels, 
and  various  political  papers ;  was  special  correspondent  of  Tfte 
Standard  in  Franco-German  war,  and  editor  of  IVie  National 
Review,  1883-1898 ;  was  made  fifteenth  poet  laureate  of  Eng- 
land, succeeding  Tennyson^  Dec.  81,  1896. 

AOB'tin,  (John,)  a'distmguished  Eng.  writer  on  jurispru- 
dence; b.  1790,  d.  1859. 

AOB^tillt  (Mrs.  Sarah,)  wife  of  the  preceding,  well  known 
as  the  translator  of  many  of  the  best  contemporary  French 
and  German  works  ;  b.  1793,  d.  1867. 

Ans'tin,  (Samuel,  D.D.,)  President  of  the  Vt  University 
1815;  b.  in  Conn.  1760,  d.  1830. 

Aostrala'sia,  a  term  etymologically  equivalent  to  "  south- 
em  Asia,"  but  according  to  usage  different.  A.  definitely  in- 
dicates those  large,  or  comparatively  large,  islands  which,  ly- 
ing between  the  Malayan  or  Indian  Archipelago  and  Poly- 
nesia proper,  are  at  once  rounded  off  in  collective  position 
from  the  former  and  distinguished  in  individual  magnitude 
from  the  latter.  The  islands  in  question  are,  broadly,  Papua, 
or  New  Guinea,  Australia,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  New 
Caledonia,  New  Hebrides,  New  Ireland,  and  New  Britain. 
In  1885  a  federal  council  of  British  colonies  was  instituted 
in  A.  The  area  of  A.  is  over  3,600,000  sq.  m.,  and  pop. 
about  6,400,000. 

Anstra^lia,  the  S.-W.  division  of  Australasia.  By  some 
it  is  strictly  defined  to  be  an  island,  as,  indeed,  may  be  either 
of  the  masses  of  land  called  the  Old  and  the  New  Worlds, 
while  by  others  it  is  loosely  described  as  a  continent.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Indian  Ocean ;  on  the  N.  by  Tor- 
res  Strait ;  on  the  E.  by  the  Pacific ;  and  on  the  S.  by  Bass's 
Strait.  In  English  measure,  the  greatest  w.  from  N.  to  S.  is 
upward  of  2,000,  and  the  greatest  1.  from  E.  to  W.  nearly 
2,600  m.  Of  the  resulting  rectangle  of  5,200,000  sq.  m.,  A. 
comprises  more  than  a  half,  perhaps  four  sevenths,  or  over 
8,000,000  sq.  m. — half  the  area  of  Europe,  the  next  larger 
continent,  or  10  times  that  of  Papua,  the  next  smaller  isl- 
and. Among  the  indentations  of  the  coast  the  Gulf  of  Car- 
pentaria, on  the  N.-E.,  the  only  one  of  considerable  magni- 
tude, penetrates  inward  about  500  m.  from  Cape  York  on 
the  E.,  and  about  400  from  Cape  Amhem  on  the  W.  This 
opening  is  entirely  surrounded  by  tropical  regions,  rendered 
suitable  for  colonization  by  the  frequent  and  moderate  rains. 
Oeology  and  Physical  Featnrds. — The  peculiar  features  of 
A.  suggest  the  probability  of  ita  having  been  at  no  remote 
period  the  bed  of  an  ocean.  Ita  few  mountain  ranges  are  of 
insignificant  h.,  the  Australian  Alps,  Grampians,  etc.,  rising  to 
an  average  of  1 ,500  ft.  only  above  the  sea,  though  there  are  oc- 
casional summita  in  the  S.-E.  of  near  7,000  ft.  The  vast 
plain  lying  between  the  coast  ranges  is  a  lowland  surrounded 
by  plateaus  of  sandstone  formation,  1,000  to  3,000  ft.  in  h. 
Tertiary  deposita  are  found  in  Victoria  and  on  the  W.  coast, 
while  wholly  absent  in  eastern  A.  Granite  occurs  largely 
along  the  coast  and  in  the  E.  drift,  and  igneous  rocks  are 
found  with  fragments  of  paleozoic  strata.  In  the  interior 
occur  great  deposita  of  animal  bones.  A.'s  principal  river, 
the  Murray,  1,100  m.  1.,  is  navigable  in  the  interior,  but  ita 
outlet  is  a  shallow  lagoon.  The  Victoria  runs  in  a  deep  chan- 
nel through  cliffs  300  ft.  h.  Other  rivers  are  the  Glenelg, 
flowing  through  a  fertile  country  and  partially  navigable ;  the 
Prince  Regent,  Brisbane,  Richmond,  Clarence,  Swan,  etc. 
Climate. — The  vast  dry  plains  of  A.  becoming  heated  by  the 
Bun  have  been  compared  to  an  oven,  very  little  of  the  moist 
sea  air  penetrating  inland.  South  A.  geta  little  rain,  while 
Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  have  from  32  to  44  in.  annu- 
ally.    Here  the  seasons  of  Am.  and  Europe  are  reversed. 


Jan.  and  Feb.  being  the  hottest  months  of  summer,  and  Julj 
the  coldest  of  winter.  Inland  the  heat  rises  to  the  alnioct 
incredible  h.  of  100°  to  140°  in  the  shade,  while  the  coast 
regions  are  quite  temperate,  with  a  mean  annual  tempera* 
ture  of  58°  to  62°.  Protracted  droughta  and  violent  floods 
characterize  A.,  which  has  a  marked  poverty  of  fresh-water 
reservoirs  of  a  permanent  kind.  Boil  and  Prodnetioiui. — 
The  part  of  A.  lying  in  the  tropical  regions  has  forest  prod- 
ucta  of  great  luxuriance,  while  the  highlands,  almost  bare  of 
trees,  abound  in  pasture  grass  and  herbaceous  vegetation. 
The  dry  climate  in  the  N.  favors  evergreen  growth,  while 
there  is  a  marked  absence  of  mosses  and  lichens.  Of  the  eu- 
caljrptus,  or  gum-tree,  400  species  are  found,  some  being  150 
to  200  ft.  b.,  with  stately  trunks.  About  10,000  species  of 
indigenous  Australian  plante  are  described,  but  none  of  the 
cereals  and  few  of  the  esculent  f  ruita  or  roots  are  natives  of  the 
soil.  Cattle  are  abundantly  raised  by  herdsmen.  The  marsupial 
animals  predominate  among  the  Australian  mammals.  There 
are  found  the  kangaroo,  opossum,  flying  squirrel,  bear,  wild 
dog,  ete.,  but  no  ruminant  beasta.  The  birds  embrace  near 
700  species,  among  which  are  the  white  eagle,  black  swan, 
parrot,  emu,  lyre-bird,  honey-eater,  ete.  Saurians  or  lizards 
are  numerous.  Food  fish  abound,  several  species  being  pe- 
culiar to  A.  Gold  was  discovered  in  1851  in  Victoria  and 
New  South  Wales,  and  later  in  Queensland.  The  annual 
value  of  gold  exporte  was  $60,000,000  for  several  yrs.  Vic- 
toria alone  has  produced  an  aggregate  of  $900,000,000  in 
gold.  Large  coal-fields  exist,  also  profitable  copper,  iron,  and 
lead  mines.  Wool  is  a  great  staple  of  A.,  sheep-farming  be- 
ing easy  and  profitable.  Wheat,  cotton,  sugar,  and  tobacco 
are  produced,  and  the  grape  flourishes.  Aggregate  exports 
reach  neariy  $1 70,000,000  annually.  Inhabitants.—The  ab- 
origines of  A.,  though  similar  to  the  African  in  thick  lips, 
flat  noses,  ete.,  are  lighter  in  color,  being  dusky  brown,  and 
having  well-shaped  limbs  and  straight  or  curly  black  hair. 
Their  intelligence  is  of  a  low  order,  and  their  knowledge  of 
mechanical  arta  very  slight.  They  build  no  permanent  dwell- 
ings, but  only  hovels.  The  sole  dress  is  a  single  garment, 
the  skin  being  tattooed.  Their  hateheta  are  of  stone,  with 
spears  and  axes  of  hard  wood,  as  is  their,  peculiar  weapon 
the  boomerang.  The  tribal  relation  exists,  and  cannibalism 
prevails.  They  have  no  religion  beyond  believing  in  the  god 
Buddai,  a  giant  sleeping  for  ages,  whom  they  expect  some 
day  to  awake  and  eat  up  the  world.  The  native  Australians 
are  computed  at  about  80,000.  The  iucreasiug  European 
pop.  is  almost  wholly  British,  has  founded  thriving  settle- 
menta,  and  advanced  civilisation.  The  total  pop.  is  3,033,166. 
History. — A.  was  first  discovered  by  the  Duteh  and  Span- 
iards in  1606.  Capt.  Cook  in  1770  explored  the  E.  coast. 
In  1788  the  first  settlement  of  New  South  Wales  began, 
Botany  Bay  following  as  a  penal  colony.  Western  A.  was 
set  apart  in  1829,  South  A.  in  1884,  Victoria  in  1851,  and 
Queensland  in  1859.  Explorations  of  the  almost  unknown 
interior  were  conducted  by  Sturt  in  1845,  Leichhart  in  1847, 
(who  never  returned,)  Stuart  1858,  Waterhouse  1860,  Burke 
1860,  Howitt  1861,  M'Kinlay  1861,  Gosse  and  Warburton 
1873,  Giles  1876,  and  Barclay  in  1878,  developing  the  fact 
that  the  unexplored  interior  is  more  fertile  than  was  pre- 
viously believed.  Confederation. — A  convention  of  Austral- 
asian  govemmente  met  at  Sydney,  in  Nov.,  1883,  to  consider 
the  question  of  federative  action  in  matters  of  common  con- 
cern. Resolutions  were  adopted  in  favor  (l)of  the  confeder- 
ation of  the  colonies  in  an  Australasian  Dominion  ;  (2)  of  the 
annexation  of  Papua  and  other  islands  of  the  West  Pacific ; 
and  (3)  of  combined  protective  legislation  against  criminal 
aliens.  **The  scheme  of  federation  is  to  create  a  Federal 
Council,  which  shall  meet  at  Hobart,  Tasmania,  every  2  yrs. 
to  take  cognizance  of  questions  concerning  (1)  the  relations 
of  A.  with  the  islands  of  Oceania,  (2)  the  landing  of  criminals, 
(3)  fisheries  in  Australian  waters,  with  the  prospect  of  ex- 
tending its  jurisdiction  to  matters  connected  with  quarantine, 
extradition,  justice,  currency,  etc.  The  subject  was  suffered 
to  rest  until  the  meeting  of  the  Victorian  Legislature  in  June, 
and  it  then  obtained  the  almost  unanimous  ratification  of  both 
houses.  The  legislatures  of  Tasmania  and  Queensland,  which 
had  been  waiting  for  the  action  of  the  leading  colonies, 
adopted  addresses  praying  the  British  government  to  intro- 
duce a  bill  to  create  a  Federal  Council.  The  other  colonies 
adopted  the  resolutions  during  the  summer,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  New  Zealand  and  New  South  Wales,  where  the  pro- 
posal encountered  some  opposition.  These  colonies  did  not 
act  until  the  beginning  of  the  session  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. New  Zealand,  content  with  the  security  afforded  by 
her  insular  position,  and  with  her  own  progress,  feared  the 
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expense  involved  in  federation  and  possible  encroachments 
on  her  legislative  independence.  New  South  Wales  feared 
that  federation  with  less  prosperous  or  progressive  colonies 
would  prove  an  incumbrance."  On  April  2,  1891,  the 
**  Australian  Federation  Convention  "  at  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales,  drew  up  a  constitution  to  be  submitted  to  the  eolo- 
niea,  and  adopted  the  name  **  Commonwealth  of  Australia  " 
for  the  federated  colonies.  Land  Legislation.— In  1884 
Parliament  was  occupied  with  the  land  laws  to  take  the 
place  of  the  Robertson  system,  which  was  condemned  by  pop- 
ular majority  in  the  election  of  1882.  *'  The  bill  passed 
was  a  symmetrical  and  simple  measure,  which  aimed  to  strike 
a  balance  between  the  interests  of  the  squatters,  or  lessees  of 
State  lands,  whose  enormous  flocks  constitute  a  large  portion 
of  the  public  wealth,  and  those  of  the  small  graziers  or  agri- 
culturists who  desire  to  obtain  farms  by  free-selection  and 
purchase.  Under  the  Robertson  laws  the  tenant  could  only 
acquire  a  freehold  title  to  the  maximum  of  640  acres,  and 
lands  on  which  he  made  improvements.  For  every  pound's 
worth  of  improvements  he  could  purchase  at  an  appraised 
price  a  pound's  worth  of  land.  This  provision  enabled  squat- 
ters to  practice  one  of  the  worst  abuses  of  the  leasehold  sys- 
tem. They  secured  not  only  sites  on  which  they  placed  dams 
and  wells  for  present  needs,  but  by  the  expedient  of  putting 
up  movable  huts  they  monopolized  all  similar  spots  in  advance 
of  their  increasing  flocks  over  a  wide  area.  These  great 
runs  were  thus  rendered  secure  against  the  entrance  of  other 
settlers.  The  bill  proposed  to  divide  all  the  runs  into  two 
parts.  One  half  of  each  was  to  be  left  open  to  free-selectors, 
and  the  other  half  secured  to  the  tenant,  on  a  long  lease  at  a 
low  rental,  without  compensation  for  improvements.  The 
public  domains  cover  160,000,000  acres,  a  large  portion  of 
which  are  leased  to  squatters.  Of  the  40,000,000  acres  that 
have  been  sold,  the  largest  part  is  not  fully  paid  for.*' 
SUver  DiMOveriei. — A.  has  not  hitherto  been  classed 
among  silver-producing  countries.  Ores  have  been  worked 
in  Victoria  and  in  New  South  Wales,  but  the  aggregate  yield 
down  to  1883  was  less  than  a  million  ounces.  The  recent  dis- 
covery of  silver-bearing  rock  of  unexampled  richness  promises 
to  place  A.  ahead  of  the  U.  S.  in  this  industry.  **  Like  the  sil- 
ver-mines of  Nev.,  A.'s  wealth  of  silver  lay  hidden  in  a  vacant 
and  barren  region — ^in  the  Barrier  range,  a  cluster  of  low,  naked 
peaks  in  New  South  Wales,  on  the  South  Australian  border. 
The  stony  stream-beds  in  the  deep  valleys  are  dry  for  yrs.  to- 
gether. On  the  E.  side  is  the  Darling  River  region,  which 
pastures  numerous  flocks  and  herds  with  the  help  of  dams 
and  wells  of  supply  water.  Several  lodes  of  rich  galena  ore 
were  discovered.  One  trial  yielded  695  ounces  of  silver,  20 
per  cent,  of  lead,  and  6  per  cent,  of  copper  per  ton.  Several 
others  averaged  40  ounces  of  silver  and  67  per  cent  of  lead. 
Claims  were  entered  and  capitalized  for  vast  amounts  before 
a  shaft  was  sunk.  For  one  claim,  an  acre  in  extent,  £50,000 
was  paid.  In  a  few  weeks  the  mining  camp  of  Silverton  sprung 
up  from  the  wilderness  into  a  town  of  2,000  inhabitants. 
In  the  Thackaringa  district,  on  the  South  Australian  side  of 
the  boundary,  thick  seams  were  discovered  which  assayed  £9 
to  £30  per  ton.  The  ore-beds  extend  over  an  area  60  m.  1. 
and  from  20  to  30  m.  w.  Rich  as  are  some  of  the  galena 
ores,  it  is  the  black  silver  or  sulphate  ores  that  constitute  the 
peculiar  wealth  of  this  region.  Black  rock  assayed  as  high  as 
one  third  of  its  weight  of  pure  silver.  In  the  ApoUyon  mine 
is  a  mass  of  mineral  80  ft.  I.  and  50  ft.  deep,  the  poorest  of 
which  contains  7,000  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton,  and  the  best 
22,000  ounces."  Oold  Disooveries. — Deposits  of  gold  were 
made  known  in  Western  A.  in  1886,  and,  while  their  richness 
was  at  first  much  overrated,  investigation  proved  them  to  poa 
sess  considerable  value.  See  the  articles  Queensland,  Wkst< 
ERN  A.,  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  etc. 

AnstraHaa  Alps,  the  highest  mountains  of  Australia, 
Mount  Kosciusko,  the  highest  peak,  reaching  to  7,176  ft. ; 
called  Warning  Mountains  by  the  natives. 

AuBtra'sia,  or  the  **  East  Kingdom,"  the  name  given  un- 
der the  Merovin^ans  to  the  eastern  possessions  of  the 
Franks,  embracing  Lorraine,  Belgium,  and  the  right  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  and  having  their  central  point  at  Metz.  Under 
Charlemagne's  successors  A.  merged  into  Germany. 

Ausireberta,  Saint,  633-704;  b.  at  Artois,  France; 
daughter  of  Badef  roy,  kinswoman  of  Dagobert.  She  became 
prioress  of  the  abbey  of  the  Port,  then  abbess  of  Pavilly,  and 
gave,  through  her  whole  life,  an  example  of  piety. 

Ausiresilde,  second  wife  of  Gontran,  King  of  Burgundy ; 
at  flrst  simple  attendant  to  Queen  Marcatnide,  but  managed 
to  cause  her  repudiation  and  to  step  into  her  place  556. 
She  even  induced  Oontran  himself  to  put  to  death  the  two 


brothers  of  the  ex-queen,  but  did  not  long  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  her  perfldv ;  d.  660. 

AoBtregisilla,  Saint,  commonly  Saint  Austrille,  or 
Saint  Outrille,  651-624 ;  b.  at  Bourges,  France.  After  haviug 
filled  different  offices  at  the  court  of  Gontran  he  was  or- 
dained a  priest ;  was  20  yrs.  abbot  of  Saint  Niziers,  at  Lyon, 
then  Bishop  of  Bourges  611.  His  relics,  exhumed  1334, 
were  burned  in  the  16th  c.  by  the  Protestants. 

AoB^tria,  Archdoch'y  of,  the  cradle  and  nucleus  of  the 
Austrian  Empire,  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Danube,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Inn  to  Presburg,  on  the  borders  of  Hungary, 
and  embraces  an  area  of  about  13,000  sq.  m.,  with  a  pop.  of 
3,621,140.  It  now  forms  3  of  the  crown-lands,  or  adminis- 
trative provinces  of  the  empire ;  namely.  Lower  and  Upper  A. 
(or  A.  below  and  A.  above  the  Ems,)  and  the  Duchy  of 
Salzburg.  The  chief  towns  besides  Viehna  are  Wiener- 
Neustadt,  Salzburg,  Steyer,  Linz,  and  Ischl. 

AoBtria-Hnngary,  or  Aastro-Hongarian  Mon- 
archy, {Oesterreichvich-Ungarwche  Monarchies  9^  compact 
territory  in  the  interior  of  Europe  with  a  circumference  of 
about  6,360  m.,  though  it  has  about  600  m.  of  sea-coast  on 
the  Adriatic,  bordering  on  Italy,  Switzerland,  Bavaria,  Sax- 
ony, Prussia,  Russia,  Roumania,  Servia,  Turkey,  and  Monte- 
negro. Geography,  etc. — Three  fourths  of  Austria  is  mount- 
ainous or  hilly,  being  traversed  by  three  great  mountain 
chains — the  Alps,  Carpathians,  and  Sudetes,  (q.  v.,)  whose 
chief  ridges  are  of  primitive  rock.  The  Rhsetian  and  Noric 
Alps  stretch  from  Switzerland  to  the  Danube,  and  contain  the 
highest  points  of  the  Austrian  territories,  the  Ortler  Spitze 
rising  to  12,779  English  ft.  Their  h.  declines  gradually 
toward  the  E.,  where  the  Leitha  Hills,  (3,000  ft.,)  overiook- 
ingthe  plain  of  Vienna,  form  the  transition  to  the  Carpathians. 
This  chain  rises  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  near  Pres- 
burg, and  sweeping  in  a  curve,  first  £.  and  then  S.,  through 
Transylvania,  again  meets  the  Danube.  The  highest  point  is 
Butschetje  in  Transylvania,  where  a  h.  of  9,528  ift.  is  reached. 
The  central  part,  or  Tatra  Mountains,  are  vast  granitic  masses, 
resembling  the  Alps  in  character ;  the  highest  of  these  is  the 
Lomnitz,  in  the  longitude  of  Cracow,  8,133  ft.  The  Alps  are 
accompanied,  N.  and  S.,  by  parallel  ranges  of  calcareous 
mountains,  covering  whole  provinces  with  their  ramifications. 
The  Carpathians  are  lapped  on  their  N.  side  by  sandstone 
formations;  mountains  of  the  same  character  also  occupy 
Transylvania,  Springing  from  the  N.-W.  bend  of  the  Car- 
pathians, the  Sudetes  run  through  the  N.-E.  of  Moravia  and 
Bohemia,  in  which  last  the  range  is  known  as  the  Riesenge- 
birge,  or  Giant  Mountains.  The  boundary  between  Bohemia 
and  Prussian  Silesia  passes  over  the  Schneekoppe,  the  high- 
est peak  of  these  mountains,  5,275  ft.  in  h.  Continuous  with 
this  range,  and  beginning  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  are 
the  Erzgebirge,  or  Ore  Mountains,  on  the  confines  of  Sax- 
ony ;  and  veering  round  to  nearly  S.-E.,  the  range  is  further 
prolonged  in  the  Bohemian-Forest  Mountains,  between  Bo- 
hemia and  Bavaria.  The  chief  plains  of  the  A.-H.  Empire- 
are  the  great  pluns  of  Hungary  and  the  plain  of  Galicia. 
The  chief  lakes  are  the  Flatten  See,  (about  400  sq.  m.,)  and 
the  Neusiedler  See,  (about  100  m.,)  both  in  Hungary.  The- 
first  is  navigable  by  steamers,  and  both  are  rich  in  fish,  and 
have  fruitful  vineyards  around  them.  The  Alps  and  Carpa- 
thians inclose  numerous  mountain  lakes.  The  Long  Lake  ii^ 
the  Tatra  Mountains  lies  at  an  elevation  of  6,000  ft.  The 
most  remarkable  of  all  is  the  Zirknitz  Lake  in  lUyria,  There- 
are  extensive  swamps  or  morasses  in  Hungary.  One  con- 
nected with  the  Neusiedler  See  covers  some  80  sq.  m.  Much 
has  been  done  in  draining  morasses.  The  leading  rivers  that 
have  navigable  tributaries  are :  the  Danube,  which  has  a^ 
course  of  849  m.  within  the  Austrian  dominions,  from  Pas- 
sau,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Inn,  to  Orsova,  on  the  frontier  of* 
Wallachia ;  and  receives,  on  the  right,  the  Inn,  Traun,  Ens, 
Leitha,  Raab,  Drau,  and  Save ;  and  on  the  left,  the  March,. 
Waag,  Neutra,  Gran,  Theiss,  Bega,  and  Temes ;  the  Vistula, 
with  its  tributary  the  Bug ;  the  Elbe,  with  the  Moldau  and 
Eger ;  the  Dniester  and  Adige  have  no  navigable  tributaries ;. 
this  last,  which  rises  in  the  Rhaetian  Alps,  and  flows  past  the 
famous  city  of  Trent,  enters  Lombardy  above  Verona,  and 
confers  on  that  country  the  benefits  of  what  commercial  im- 
portance it  possesses — being  navigable  only  up  to  a  point 
below  Legnago.  The  Rhine  bounds  the  empire  for  only  about 
14  m.  above  Lake  Constance.  The  Isonzo,  Zermagna,, 
Kerka,  and  Narenta  flow  into  the  Adriatic.  The  canal  sys- 
tem of  A.-H.  is  not  extensive.  The  Vienna  and  Neustadt 
Canal,  in  Lower  Austria,  has  a  1.  of  40  m. ;  the  Bacser  or 
Franz  Canal,  between  the  Danube  and  Theiss  in  Hungary,  69 
m. ;  and  the  Bega  Canal,  constructed  by  the  Romans,  between 
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the  Bega  and  Temes,  88  m.  Extensive  lines  are  still  capable 
of  being  opened,  affording  oommunication  with  many  places 
now  inaccessible,  and  rescuing  tracts  of  arable  land  from  in- 
undations. The  climate  of  A.-U.  is,  on  the  whole,  very  favor- 
able ;  but  from  the  extent  and  diversity  of  surface,  it  pre- 
sents great  varieties.  In  the  warmest  southern  region,  between 
42 '^-46°  lat.,  rice,  olives,  oranges,  and  lemons  ripen  in  the 
better  localities,  and  wine  and  maize  are  produced  every- 
where. In  the  middle,  temperate  region,  from  46°-49°,  which 
has  the  greatest  extent  and  diversity  of  surface,  wine  and 
maize  still  thrive  in  perfection.  In  the  northern  region,  beyond 
49°,  except  in  favored  spots,  neither  wine  nor  maize  thrives, 
but  grain,  fruit,  flax,  and  hemp  thrive  excellently.  The  mean 
temperature  of  the  yr.  is,  at  Trieste,  58""  Fahr. ;  at  Vienna, 
5r  ;  at  Lemberg,  in  Galicia,  44**.  Produotioiii. — The  raw 
products  of  Austria  are  abundant  and  various,  and  in  this  re- 
spect it  is  one  of  the  most  favored  countries  in  Europe.  What 
one  province  lacks,  another  supplies.  Its  mineral  wealth  is 
not  surpassed  in  any  European  country ;  it  is  only  lately  that 
Russia  has  exceeded  it  in  the  production  of  gold  and  silver. 
Mining  has  been  a  favorite  pursuit  in  Austria  for  centuries  and 
has  been  encouraged  and  promoted  by  the  government.  Bo- 
hemia, Hungary,  Styria,  Carinthia,  Salzburg,  and  Tyrol  take 
the  first  place  in  respect  of  mineral  produce.  Except  platina, 
none  of  the  useful  metals  is  wanting.  The  mines  are  partly 
State  property  and  partly  owned  by  private  individuals.  The 
value  of  their  yearly  produce  is  estimated  at  about  (46,000,000. 
i)t  this  sum,  coal  yields  about  ^,  iron  (,  salt  ^,  and  gold  and 
silver  together  ^.  The  number  of  persons  employed  in 
mines  and  smelting-works  is  about  150,000,  a  thii^  in  Hun- 
giry.  Gold  is  found  chiefly  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania, 
an  1  in  smaller  quantity  in  Salzburg  and  Tyrol.  The  same 
countries,  with  Bohemia,  yield  silver.  The  discovery  of 
q  licksilver  at  Idria  first  brought  this  branch  of  mining  indus- 
try into  importance.  This  metal  is  now  also  found  in  Hun- 
g  iry,  Transylvania,  Styria,  and  Carinthia.  Copper  is  found 
in  many  districts,  tin  in  Bohemia  alone.  Zinc  is  got  chiefly 
in  Cracow  and  Carinthia.  The  most  productive  lead  mines 
are  in  Carinthia.  Iron  is  found  in  almost  every  province  of 
the  monarchy,  though  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  Camiola  are 
chief  seats.  The  production,  though  great,  is  not  yet  equal 
to  the  consumption.  Antimony  is  found  only  in  Hungary ; 
arsenic  is  found  in  Salzburg  and  Bohemia ;  cobalt  in  Hun- 
gary, Styria,  and  Bohemia;  sulphur  in  Galicia,  Bohemia, 
Hungary,  Salzburg,  etc.,  though  not  enough  to  supply  home 
consumption.  Graphite  is  abundant  in  Bohemia,  Moravia, 
darinthia,  etc.  The  useful  earths  and  building-stones  are  in 
great  profusion ;  all  sorts  of  clay  up  to  the  finest  porcelain 
«arth,  (in  Moravia,  Bohemia,  and  Hungary ;)  likewise  marble, 
gyp.4um,  chalk,  etc.  Of  precious  and  semi-precious  stones 
are  the  Hungarian  opal,  (which  passes  in  commerce  as  Oriental,) 
Bohemian  garnets,  (the  finest  in  Europe,)  camelians,  agates, 
beryl,  amethyst,  jasper,  ruby,  sapphire,  topaz,  etc.  Austria  is 
peculiarly  rich  in  salt.  Rock-^t  is  in  immense  beds  on  both 
aides  of  the  Carpathians,  chiefly  at  Wieliczka  and  Bochnia  in 
Oalicia,  and  in  the  county  of  Marmaros  in  Hungary,  and  in 
Transylvania.  The  annual  produce  of  rock-salt  is  greatly 
•above  8,000,000  cwt  Salt  is  also  made  at  State  salt-works 
by  evaporating  the  water  of  salt-springs.  The  chief  works 
are  those  atEbensee,  Aussee,  Hallstadt,  Ischl,  Hallein,  and  Hall 
tn  Tyrol.  From  2,000,000  to  8,000,000  cwt.  are  thus  produced 
annually.  A  considerable  quantity  is  made  also  from  sea- 
water  on  the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic.  The  sale  of  salt  is  in 
Austria  a  government  monopoly.  Of  other  salts,  alum,  sul- 
phate of  iron,  and  sulphate  of  copper  are  the  chief.  There 
are  inexhaustible  deposits  of  coal,  but  they  have  not  yet  been 
rightly  explored,  nor  are  nearly  all  that  are  known  yet  worked. 
They  are  spread  over  all  the  provinces ;  but  the  richest  are 
in  the  mountain-systems  of  Moravia  and  Bohemia.  Of  recent 
yrs.,  however,  much  has  been  done  to  develop  this  branch 
of  mining.  Austria  has  an  abundance  of  mineral  springs, 
frequented  for  their  medicinal  qualities ;  1,600  are  enumer- 
ated, some  of  them  of  European  reputation,  as  the  sulphur- 
ous baths  of  Baden  in  Lower  Austria,  the  saline  waters  of  Karls- 
bad, Marienbad,  and  Ofen,  etc.  Flora  and  Faona.— The 
vegetable  productions,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  vast 
variety  in  the  soil  and  position  of  the  different  provinces,  are 
extremely  various.  Although  }  of  the  surface  is  mountain- 
ous, more  than  f  is  productive,  being  used  either  for  tillage, 
meadows,  pasture,  or  forest.  Grain  of  all  kinds  is  cultivated, 
most  abundantly  in  Hungary  and  the  districts  S.  of  it  on  the 
Danube,  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Silesia,  and  Galicia.  Agricult- 
ure is  not  far  advanced ;  the  prevailing  system  is  still  what 
i:«  called  the  8-field  system,  introduced' into  Germany  by 


Charlemagne,  in  which  a  crop  of  winter  wheat  is  followed  by 
one  of  summer  grain,  and  that  by  fallow.  In  Hungary  the 
Magyar  adheres  to  his  primitive  husbandry,  but  Gennan  and 
Slav  are  adopting  rational  methods.  Rice  is  cultivated  in 
the  Banat,  but  not  enough  for  the  consumption.  Potatoes 
are  raised  every-where,  and  in  elevated  districts  are  often  the 
sole  subsistence  of  the  inhabitants.  Horticulture  is  carried 
to  great  perfection,  and  the  orchards  of  Bohemia,  Austria 
Proper,  Tyrol,  and  many  parts  of  Hungary  produce  a  pro- 
fusion of  fruit.  Great  quantities  of  cider  are  made  in  Upper 
Austria  and  Carinthia,  and  of  plum-brandy  in  Slavonia.  In 
Dalmatia,  oranges  and  lemons  are  produced,  but  not  sufficient 
for  the  requirements  of  the  country ;  twice  as  much  olive-oil 
is  imported  as  is  raised  in  the  monarchy.  In  the  production 
of  wine  Austria  is  second  cmly  to  France.  With  the  exception 
of  Galicia,  Silesia,  and  Upper  Austria,  the  vine  is  cultivated 
in  all  the  provinces ;  but  Hungary  stands  first,  yielding  not 
only  the  finest  quality  of  wine,  but  }  of  the  whole  prod- 
uce of  the  empire.  The  average  produce  of  the  whole  em- 
pire is  estimated  at  about  200,000,000  gallons,  consumed 
mostly  by  the  inhabitants  themselves.  Of  plants  used  in 
manufactures  and  commerce,  the  first  place  is  held  by  flax 
and  hemp.  Flax  is  cultivated  almost  universally;  white 
hemp  in  Galicia,  Moravia,  and  Hungary.  Tobacco  is  raised 
in  great  quantities,  especially  in  Hungary,  which  is  first  also 
in  the  cultivation  of  rape-seed.  Bohemia  raises  hops  of  the 
first  quality,  which  are  partly  exported,  though  other  prov- 
inces require  to  import  from  abroad.  The  indigo-plant  has 
been  lately  successfully  acclimatized  in  Dalmatia.  Neariy 
^  of  the  productive  surface  is  covered  with  wood,  (66,000 
sq.  m.,)  which,  besides  timber,  yields  secondary  products,  as 
tar,  potash,  charcoal,  bark,  cork,  etc.  As  to  animals,  bears 
are  found  in  the  Carpathians,  Alps,  and  Dalmatia;  wolves, 
jackals,  and  lynxes  in  the  same  districts,  and  also  in  the 
Banat,  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  the  Military  Frontiers. — The 
marmot,  otter,  and  beaver  also  are  found  in  Dalmatia. 
Game  has  of  late  sensibly  diminished.  The  wild  goat  lives 
in  the  highest,  the  chamois  and  white  Alpine  hare  in  the  mid- 
dle, regions  of  the  Alps  and  Carpathians.  More  productive 
than  the  chase  are  the  fisheries  of  the  Danube,  Theiss,  and 
numerous  streams,  lakes,  and  ponds.  The  chief  sea-fishing 
is  in  Dalmatia.  Leeches,  procured  chiefly  in  Hungary  and 
Moravia,  are  an  article  of  trade.  For  foreign  commerce  the 
most  important  branch  of  rural  industry  is  the  rearing  of 
silk.  Austria  produces  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  silk 
cocoons  annually.  The  silk-trade  is  very  extensive  in  the 
Tyrol,  the  yearly  supply  of  cocoons  in  that  country  being 
82,000.  The  breeding  of  domestic  animals  has  not  yet 
equaled  what  home  wants  require.  In  some  districts  it  is 
excellent,  in  others  neglected.  Horse-breeding  is  promoted 
by  what  are  called  "  military  studs."  Besides  a  number  of 
imperial  studs,  there  are  many  private  establishments,  espe- 
cially in  Hungary,  for  the  same  purpose.  The  supply  of  black- 
cattle  is  not  equal  to  the  demand ;  great  numbers  are  fur- 
nished by  Hungary  and  Galicia.  The  breeding  of  sheep,  like 
that  of  horses,  has  been  a  special  object  of  care  to  the  gov- 
ernment The  finer  wools  are  furnished  by  Moravia,  Bo- 
hemia, Silesia,  Lower  Austria,  and  great  part  of  Hungary  and 
Galicia.  The  great  mass  is,  however,  composed  of  what  is 
known  as  middling  and  inferior  sorts.  Goats  are  reared 
chiefly  in  Dalmatia,  and  swine  in  Hungary.  Conttitiitioa 
and  6oy«niment — Since  the  year  1867  the  Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy  forms  a  bipartite  state,  consisting  of  a  "  Cisleithan  " 
empire  and  a  **  Transleithan  "  kingdom,  the  former  officially 
designated  as  "  die  im  ReichgrcUhe  vertreUnen  JCimigreiche  una 
LUvder^'*  commonly  named  Austria,  and  the  latter  as  **  die 
Lander  der  ungariachen  Krone^'*  commonly  named  Hungary. 
Each  of  the  two  countries  has  its  own  parliament,  ministers, 
and  government,  while  the  connecting  ties  between  them  con- 
sist in  the  person  of  the  hereditary  sovereign,  in  a  common 
army,  navy,  and  diplomacy,  and  in  a  controlling  body  known 
as  the  Delegations.  The  Delegations  form  a  parliament  of 
120  members,  one  half  of  whom  are  chosen  by  the  parliament 
of  Austria,  and  the  other  half  by  that  of  Hungary,  the  Upper 
House  of  each  returning  20,  and  the  Lower  House  40,  dele- 
gates. On  subjects  affecting  the  common  affairs  the  Dele- 
gations have  a  decisive  vote,  and  their  resolutions  require 
neither  the  confirmation  nor  approbation  of  the  representa- 
tive assemblies  in  which  they  have  their  source.  The  ordi- 
nary mode  of  procedure  for  the  Delegations  is  to  sit  and  Vote 
in  two  chambers,  the  60  deputies  of  Austria  Proper  forming 
the  one,  and  the  60  of  Hungary  the  other.  But  it  is  pro- 
vided that  if  no  agreement  can  be  arrived  at  in  this  manner, 
the  two  bodies  must  meet  together,  and,  without  further 
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debate,  give  their  final  vote,  which  is  binding  for  the  whole 
monarchy.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Delegations  is  limited  to 
foreign  affairs,  common  finances,  and  war.  Each  of  these 
has  its  own  executive  department,  the  finances  of  the 
two  being  in  charge  of  a  third.  The  first  constitution  of  Aus- 
tria originated  in  an  imperial  diploma,  dated  Oct.  20,  1860, 
followed  by  an  ordinance,  or  "Patent,"  of  Feb.  26,  1861. 
These  decrees  laid,  after  a  suspension  from  1865  to  1867,  the 
basis  of  a  charter,  which  was  put  in  force  Dec.  22,  1867,  with 
modifications  rendered  necessary  by  the  recognition  of  the  in- 
dependence of  Hungary.  The  main  features  of  this  constitu- 
tion are  a  double  legislature,  consisting,  first,  of  the  Provin- 
cial Diets,  representing  the  various  provinces  of  the  monarchy, 
and  secondly,  a  central  diet,  called  th3  Reichsrath,  or  Coun- 
cil of  the  Empire.  There  are  17  provincial  diets— viz.,  for 
Bohemia,  Dalmatia,  Gralicia,  Upper  Austria,  Lower  Austria, 
Salzburg,  Styria,  Carinthia,  Garniola,  Bukowina,  Moravia, 
Silesia,  Tyrol,  Yorarlberg,  Gorizia,  Istria,  and  Trieste.  The 
diets  of  ail  these  provinces  are  formed  in  nearly  the  same 
manner,  only  differing  in  the  number  of  deputies.  Each  con- 
sists of  only  one  assembly,  composed,  (1)  of  the  archbishop 
and  bishops  of  the  R.  G.  and  Oriental  Greek  Churches 
and  the  chancellors  of  universities;  (2)  of  the  representa- 
tives of  g^reat  estates,  elected  by  all  land  owners  paying 
land  taxes,  not  Yeaa  than  50,  100,  200,  or  250  florins,  accord- 
ing to  the  provinces  in  which  their  estates  are  situated ;  (8)  of 
the  representatives  of  towns,  elected  by  those  citizens  who 
possess  municipal  rights,  or  pay  a  certain  amount  of  direct 
taxation ;  (4)  of  the  representatives  of  boards  of  commerce 
and  trade-guilds,  chosen  by  the  respective  members ;  and  (6)  of 
the  representatives  of  rural  communes,  elected  by  deputies 
called  "  Wahlmanner,"  returned  by  all  inhabitants  who  pay 
a  small  amount  of  direct  taxation.  The  provincial  diets  are 
competent  to  make  laws  concerning  local  administration,  par- 
ticularly those  affecting  taxation,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
educational,  church,  and  charitable  institutions,  and  public 
works.  The  constitution  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  mon- 
archy, or  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  including  Hungary  Proper, 
Croatia-Slavonia,  and  Transylvania,  dates  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  kingdom,  about  891.  The  first  charter  or  consti- 
tutional code  is  the  "  Bulla  Aurea "  of  King  Andrew  II., 
granted  in  1222,  and  defined  the  form  of  government  as  an 
aristocratic  monarchy.  The  Hungarian  Constitution  has  been 
repeatedly  suspended  and  partially  disregarded,  until,  at  the 
end  of  the  armed  struggle  of  1849,  it  was  decreed  to  be  for- 
feited by  the  nation.  This  decree. was  repealed  in  1860 ;  and 
the  present  sovereign,  on  June  8,  1867,  swore  to  maintain  the 
constitution,  and  was  crowned  King  of  Hungary.  The  legis- 
lative power  rests  conjointly  in  the  king  and  the  diet,  or 
Reichstag,  (orsz&ggyiil6s.)  The  latter  consists  of  an  Upper 
and  a  Lower  House,  the  first  known  as  the  House  of  Mag- 
nates and  the  second  as  the  House  of  Representatives. 
BeUgion  and  Edueation. — The  State  religion  of  Austria 
proper  is  the  R.  C,  but  there  is  complete  toleration. 
In  Hungary  there  is  no  State  religion,  but  the  R.  Cs. 
are  in  a  majority.  In  1888,  82.59  per  cent,  of  males  and 
86.08  per  cent  of  females  above  6  yrs.  in  Austria  could 
neither  read  nor  write.  In  the  Hungarian  lands  in  1888  81. 6 
per  cent,  could  neither  read  nor  write.  Education  is  compul- 
sory (between  the  ages  of  6  and  14.)  There  are  8  universities 
in  Austria — at  Vienna,  Prague  (2),  Graz,  Innsbruck,  Cracow, 
Ckemowitz,  and  Lemberg;  2  in  Hungary — Budapest  and 
Klausenburg,  (Kolosv&r ;)  and  1  in  Croatia — Agram.  Bero- 
nua  and  Ezpanditnra. — There  are  three  distinct  budgets: 
the  1st,  that  of  the  Delegations,  for  the  whole  monarchy ;  the 
2d,  that  of  the  Reichsrath,  for  Austria ;  and  the  Sd,  that  of 
the  Hungarian  diet,  for  the  kingdom  of  Hungary.  Austria 
has  to  pay  68.6  and  Hungary  81.4  per  cent,  toward  the 
*'  common  expenditure  of  the  monarchy,"  not  including  the 
interest  of  the  national  debt  The  expenditure  for  the  last 
fiscal  yr.  was  185,910,000  florins;  expenditure  139,157,324 
florins.  An  official  return  gives  the  following  statement 
as  the  total  debt:  4,200,000,000  florins.  The  total  an- 
nual interest  on  the  above  debt  amounted  to  153,212,541 
florins,  and  of  this  the  consolidated  debt  absorbed  150,189,900 
flonns.  To  the  latter  sum,  Hungary  had  to  contribute 
29,338,000  florins.  Subsequent  to  a  law  of  Dec  24, 
1867,  all  loans  have  been  contracted  separately  by  either 
Austria  or  Hungary.  Armj  and  Hayy. — Military  service  is 
obligatory  on  all  men  who  have  completed  their  20th  yr.,  the 
only  exceptions  being  in  connection  with  certain  family  con- 
ditions and  physical  or  mental  capacity.  No  substitution  is 
allowed.  Men  who  are  free  from  military  service  must  pay 
(law  of  June  13,  1880)  a  military  tax  from  1  to  100  florins  a 


yr.  The  yearly  contingent  of  recruits  for  the  army  amounts 
to  95,474 — from  Austria,  55,922;  from  Hungary,  89,552; 
besides,  there  is  a  yearly  contingent  of  10  per  cent.  (9,547) 
for  the  **  Ersatz  reserve."  The  army  is  divided  into  four 
categories — the  active  army,  the  reserve,  the  Landwehr,  and, 
by  a  law  of  June  6,  1886,  the  Landsturm.  In  principle 
every  qualified  man  must  pass  3  yrs.  with  the  colors,  7  yrs. 
in  the  reserve,  2  yrs.  in  the  Landwehr,  and  10  in  the  Land- 
sturm. Men  who  have  served  as  officers  in  the  regular  army 
or  Landwehr  will  be  liable  for  service  in  the  Landsturm  tiU 
the  age  of  60,  while  in  time  of  war  men  may  be  taken  from 
the  Landsturm  to  fill  up  gaps  in  the  army  and  in  the  Land- 
wehr. The  whole  monarchy  is  divided  into  recruiting  districts. 
The  actual  strength  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  army  in  1888 
was :  peace-footing,  301,042 ;  war-footing,  905,618  men.  The 
naval  forces  consisted,  in  the  yr.  1888,  of  11  iron-clads,  dating 
from  1865  to  1887,  2  unarmored  frigate  cruisers,  8  corvette 
cruisers,  8  torpedo  vessels,  12  vessels  for  coast  defense,  (6  gun- 
boats, 6  paddle-steamers,)  9  transport  and  service  ships,  2 
river-monitors,  42  torpedo-boats,  besides  10  tenders  and 
school-ships  and  6  hulks.  Area  and  Population. — The  Aus- 
trian dominions  have  an  area  of  265,180  Euglish  sq.  m.,  with 
a  population  at  the  last  census  of  43,720,729,  or  160  per  sq. 
m.  It  was  decided  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin  that  the  prov- 
inces  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  should  be  occupied  and  ad- 
ministered by  A.-H.  The  Sanjak  of  Novi-Bazar  is  occupied 
by  an  Austrian  military  force,  though  administered  civilly  by 
Turkey.  Commerce. — The  commerce  of  the  whole  monarchy 
of  A.-H.,  including  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  comprising  im- 
ports  and  exports  of  merchandise,  but  not  bullion,  for  the 
year  1888  was:  imports,  562,700,000  florins;  exports, 
848,800,000  florins.  The  value  of  gold,  silver,  and  bullion  ex- 
ported  in  1888  was  1,797,057  florins,  the  imports  being 
10,582,651  florins.  The  transit  trade  of  A.-H.  for  1888  was 
valued  at  816,673,210  florins.  Industry.— Of  the  total  area 
of  A.-H.  94  per  cent  is  productive.  The  total  productive 
acreage  of  Austria  Proper  was  70,726,000  acres  in  1890,  or 
94.29  of  the  whole  surface,  of  which  26,000,000  acres  were 
arable,  7,500,000  meadow  land,  930,000  gardens,  6,660,000 
acres  pasture  lands,  620,000  vineyards,  4,500,000  acres  Alp- 
pasture  ;  woods  and  forests  cover  24,000,000  acres.  Barley 
and  wine  are  most  largely  exported,  though  in  some  yrs.  con- 
siderable quantities  of  wheat  are  also  exported.  An  official 
estimate  issued  in  1890  of  the  annual  value  of  Austrian 
manufacturing  industries  gave  it  at  over  500,000,000  dol. 
lars.  The  total  value  of  the  mining  products  of  Hun- 
gary, raw  and  worked,  was  22,617,834  florins,  in  additioD 
to  which  the  product  of  the  salt-mines  was  valued  at 
13,299,421  florins.  The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  min- 
ing and  iron-works  at  the  end  of  1888  was  46,737,  and  iik 
salt-works  2,119.  Bailwayi,  Pott-ofloea,  Telagrapba. — 
There  are  about  15,172  m.  of  R.R.,  8,640  post-office^  and 
24,672  m.  of  telegraph  line.  The  following  statement  show& 
the  ^rength  of  the  commercial  marine  of  A.-H.  at  latest  date : 
9,728  vessels,  of  287,267  tons,  and  crews  of  29,586  men. 
In  1888  66,685  vessels  of  7,588,658  tons  entered  and  66,381 
vessels  of  7,578,975  tons  cleared  Austro-Hungarian  sea-ports. 
Of  the  former,  83  per  cent  of  the  vessels  and  80  per  cent  of  the* 
tonnage,  and  of  the  latter  83  per  cent  of  the  vessels  and  84 
per  cent  of  the  tonnage,  were  Austrian,  Italy  coming  next^ 
and  Great  Britain  third.  History. — The  iiistory  of  Austria 
is  the  history  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  When  Rudolph  of 
Hapsburg  became  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  Ottokar,  King  of 
Bohemia  and  Duke  of  Austria,  Styria,  and  Carinthia,  refused 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  the  emperor  succeeded  in  dis- 
possessing him  of  his  fiefs,  (1278,)  and  subsequently  conferred 
them,  with  the  consent  of  the  electors  of  the  German  Empire, 
on  his  son,  (1282.)  Thus  the  dynasty  of  Hapsburg  was 
founded.  In  the  first  half  of  the  16th  c.  Duke  Ferdinand  of 
Austria  was  elected  King  of  Hungary  by  one  party,  while  Johni 
Zapolya  of  Transylvania  was  chosen  by  another.  After  sev- 
eral wars,  in  which  John  was  supported  by  the  Turks,  Ferdi* 
nand  finally  came  out  victorious  and  united  Hungary  to  Au8» 
tria.  Thus  possessed  of  a  large  territory,  fertile  and  densely- 
peopled,  and  regularly  elected  emperors  of  Germany,  the 
house  of  Hapsburg  was  for  several  centuries  the  richest  and 
most  powerful  family  in  Europe.  But  humiliations  came, 
thick  and  heavy,  with  Napoleon.  Driven  out  of  Germany,, 
the  Emperor  Francis  assumed,  Aug.  11, 1804,  for  himself  and 
his  successors,  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Austria.  But  besides 
Germany  he  also  lost  his  possessions  in  Italy,  and  was  com- 
pletely shut  out  from  the  sea.  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon, 
Austria  was  restored  to  its  former  size,  and  under  the  admin- 
istration of  Mettemich  it  also  regained  its  former  prestige  in 
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European  politics.  But  it  wad  internally  weak,  and  its  weak- 
ness became  surprisingly  appareut,  first  by  the  revolution  of 
1848,  when  only  the  support  of  Russia  prevented  the  whole 
fabric  from  falling  to  pieces,  and  then  after  the  battle  of  Sa- 
dowa,  1866,  when,  for  the  second  time,  it  was  driven  out  of 
Germany,  and  lost  its  hold  on  Italy.  Since  that  time  the 
Austrian  government  has  been  principally  occupied  with  the 
internal  reconstruction  of  the  empire,  and  it  is  now  constituted 
as  a  double  state — Austria  and  Hungary — each  with  a  repre- 
sentation of  its  own,  out  of  which  is  formed  a  common  repre- 
sentation, in  which  all  common  affairs,  army  and  navy,  foreign 
policy,  etc.,  are  treated. 

Autenily  a  village,  now  tlie  16tli  arrondissement  of  Paris, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  llere  lived  Boileau, 
Moli^re,  whom  Andrieux  introduced  in  his  Moliere  avec  Hen 
Amisy  ou  le  SwAper  d  A.,  and  the  gifted  widow  of  Hel- 
vetius,  whose  parties  Bonaparte  frequented  in  1798  and  1799. 

Autken'tic,  (Gr.,)  is  a  term  applied  to  any  writing  or  docu- 
ment the  contents  of  which  may  be  depended  upon  for  their 
truth  or  accuracy.  It  is  frequently  employed  as  synonymous 
with  genuine,  though  a  distinction  has  been  drawn,  especially 
by  biblical  critics,  between  the  two  words. 

Au'to,  entering  int-o  many  compound  scientific  terms  of 
Greek  extraction,  is  the  Greek  pronoun  aeif.  In  some  com- 
pounds it  denotes  the  agent  or  subject,  afi  in  autocrat,  autom- 
aton, autonomy ;  in  others,  the  object,  as  in  autobiography, 
autocritic,  autodidactic ;  in  others,  again,  a  mere  reference 
to  the  subject,  as  in  autochthonous.  This  variation  in  the 
grammatical  relation  of  A.  sometimes  occasions  ambiguity 
in  the  meaning  of  the  compound.  Thus  autograph  means 
both  a  machine  that  writes  of  itself,  and  also  a  writing  done 
with  the  person*s  own  hand ;  autocracy,  both  the  mastery 
over  one's  self,  and  the  sole  rule  or  absolute  authority  over  a 
people  or  State. 

Aatobiog^raphy,  a  memoir  written  by  its  subject,  either 
to  present  a  picture  of  his  own  heart  and  life,  or  to  give  a 
sketch  of  contemporaneous  events. 

Antoc'racy  signifies  that  form  of  government  in  which 
the  sovereign  unites  in  himself  the  legislatTve  and  the  exec- 
utive powers  of  the  State,  and  thus  rules  uncontrolled.  Such 
a  sovereign  is  therefore  called  an  autocrat.  Xearly  all  East- 
em  governments  are  of  this  form.  Among  European  rulers 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  alone  bears  the  title  of  autocrat,  thus 
signifying  his  constitutional  absoluteness. 

All^to-da-F^  was  the  name  given  to  the  procession  or 
ceremony  that  used  to  take  place  in  Spain  and  Portugal  at 
the  execution  of  heretics  condemned  to  death  by  the  Inqui- 
Bttion.  It  was  generally  held  on  a  Sunday  between  Whit- 
sunday and  Advent,  very  often  on  All-Saints'  Day.  At  dawn 
the  dismal  tolling  of  the  great  bell  of  the  high  church  gave 
the  signal  to  begin  the  drama  of  the  day ;  for  as  such  it  was 
looked  upon  by  the  people,  who  thronged  to  it  in  troops,  be- 
lieving that  they  did  a  good  work  in  merely  looking  on.  Men 
of  the  highest  rank  reckoned  it  prudent  to  give  their  counte- 
nance to  the  **  holy  "  tribunal  at  these  processions,  and  even 
grandees  of  Castile  did  not  disdain  to  make  themselves  famil- 
iars of  the  Inquisition.  The  procession  was  led  by  the  Do- 
minicans, carrying  the  flag  of  the  Inquisition ;  next  followed 
the  penitents,  on  whom  only  penance  had  been  laid ;  behind 
them,  and  separated  by  a  great  cross  which  was  borne  before, 
came  those  condemned  to  death — barefoot,  clad  in  the  san- 
benito,  and  with  a  pointed  cap  on  the  head ;  then,  effigies  of 
the  fugitives ;  and  lastly,  the  bones  of  dead  culprits,  in  black 
coffins  painted  with  flames  and  hellish  symbols.  The  fright- 
ful train  was  closed  by  the  army  of  priests  and  monks.  The 
procession  went  through  the  principal  streets  to  the  church ; 
where,  after  a  sermon  on  the  true  faith,  the  sentence  was  an- 
nounced. In  the  meantime,  the  accused  stood  before  a  cru- 
cifix with  extinguished  torches  in  their  hands.  After  the 
sentence  had  been  read  to  them,  an  officer  of  the  Inquisition 
gave  each  of  the  condemned  a  blow  on  the  breast  with  his 
hand,  as  a  sign  that  they  were  given  over  by  that  tribimal  to 
the  secular  power ;  on  which  a  secular  officer  took  them  in 
charge,  had  them  fettered,  and  taken  to  prison.  A  few  hours 
afterward  they  were  brought  to  the  place  of  execution.  If 
they  yet,  at  the  last,  made  profession  of  the  R.  C.  faith,  they 
were  so  far  favored  as  to  be  first  strangled  ;  otherwise  they 
were  burned  alive,  and  with  them  the  effigies  and  bones  of 
the  fugitive  and  dead  culprits.  As  a  rule  the  king  with  his 
whole  court  had  to  exalt  by  his  presence  the  solemnity  of  the 
horrid  transaction.  The  most  splendid  A.  took  place  at  Mad- 
rid, under  Charles  II.,  1680;  the  last  was  held  as  recently 
OS  toward  the  middle  of  last  centurv. 

Au^tograph,  (Gr.,)  is  a  term  applied  to  what  is  written 


with  the  person's  own  hand,  and  not  by  an  amanuensis.  In 
relation  to  MSS.  it  is  used  in  opposition  to  a  copy.  The  col- 
lection of  As. — i.  e.,  signatures — has,  especially  in  recent 
times,  become  an  object  of  eager  pursuit,  and  consequently 
they  form  a  branch  of  literary  trade.  Their  value  is  deter- 
mined by  the  interest  felt  in  the  writer,  the  scarcity  of  such 
relic  of  him,  and  the  contents  of  the  writing. 

Autol'ycilS,  a  Gr.  astronomer  and  mathematician  of 
Pitane  in  ^olia,  about  330  B.C. ;  wrote  on  the  Revolving 
Sphere  and  on  the  Rmtg  and  Setting  of  the  Fixed  Stars. 
Both  works  contain,  for  the  most  part,  only  such  propositions 
of  spherical  astronomy  as  can  be  solved  by  means  of  a  globe ; 
and,  instead  of  presupposing  the  knowledge  of  spherical  trigo- 
nometry, they  seem  rather  to  prove  that  A.  himself  was  unac- 
quainted with  it. 

Autom^atism,  a  term  used  vaguely  and  confusedly,  de- 
noting sometimes  a  metaphysical  theory  which  attributes  to 
matter  a  power  of  moving  itself,  or  starting  its  own  activity ; 
sometimes  a  theory  which  asserts  that  the  acts  and  choices 
of  the  human  soul  are  necessitated  by  forces  which  leave 
man  without  real  liberty  or  moral  responsibility ;  it  also  indi- 
cates sometimes  the  loss  of  power  of  will  caused  by  injury  to 
the  brain. 

Autom^aton  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words  signifying 
self-movement,  and  is  usually  applied  to  machinery  con- 
structed to  represent  human  or  animal  actions.  The  construc- 
tion of  automata  has  occupied  the  attention  of  mankind  from 
very  early  ages.  Archytas  of  Tarentum  is  reported,  so  long 
ago  as  400  B.C.,  to  have  made  a  pigeon  that  could  fly.  Al- 
bertus  Magnus  and  Roger  Bacon,  in  the  18th  c,  are  'said  to 
have  made  respectively  a  porter  to  open  the  door,  and  a 
speaking  head.  In  France,  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  c, 
many  persons  busied  themselves  in  the  construction  of  autom- 
ata ;  and  among  other  things  a  pantomime  in  five  acts  was 
represented  by  actors  moved  by  machinery. 

Auton'^OlD^,  (Gr.  '*  self-legislation,")  is  the  arrangement 
by  which  the  citizens  of  a  State  manage  their  own  legislation 
and  government ;  especially  applied  to  the  political  condition 
of  ancfent  Greece. 

Au'toplasty,  (Gr.  autos,  **  itself,"  plasao,  *<I  form,")  the 
operation  by  which  a  part  that  has  been  torn  away  or  de- 
stroyed is  replaced  by  other  parts  of  the  same  individual 
The  operation  by  which  one  makes  for  an  individual,  deprived 
of  his  nose  by  some  accident,  a  new  nose,  by  means  of  strips 
of  skin  detached  from  his  own  forehead,  is  an  example  of  A. 
In  some  cases  distant  portions  of  the  body  have  been  brought 
together ;  from  the  arm,  e.  g.,  for  the  restoration  of  some 
part  of  the  face.  It  is  well  understood,  however,  that  the 
borrowed  part  is  at  first  but  partially  separated;  it  must  for 
a  while  remain  attached  by  a  strong  neck  to  the  place  from 
which  it  is  borrowed,  so  that  life  may  be  maintained  in  it 
until  the  graft  may  have  hold  in  its  new  place.  This  art  was 
practiced  in  India  in  remote  ages. 

Antop^sy,  (Gr.  aiUo,  "  one's  self,"  and  opei*,  "  vision,") 
attentive  examination  and  inspection  of  the  body  after  death, 
for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  caus<!6  and  seat  of  an  af- 
fection of  which  a  person  may  have  died,  etc.,  is  commonly, 
though  incorrectly,  called  A.    The  correct  term  is  necropsy. 

An'totype,  one  of  the  names  given  to  a  peculiar  kind  of 
photographic  print.  Gelatine,  to  which  bichromate  of  potash 
has  been  addend,  has  the  property  of  being,  like  paper  treated 
with  certain  salts  of  silver,  sensitive  to  light,  but  in  a  differ- 
ent  way.  Two  groups  of  processes  are  founded  on  this 
property  of  bichromated  gelatine.  In  one  the  gelatine  is 
used  for  every  copy  of  the  picture,  while  in  the  other  it  is 
only  used  to  produce  one  picture,  wliich  is  then  made  by 
various  devices  to  serve  as  a  printing  matrix  for  throwing  oflf, 
by  mechanical  means,  many  impressions.  What  is  called 
carbon-printing  comes  into  the  first  group,  and  an  A.  is  one 
kind  of  a  carbon  print.  It  is  product  by  simply  mixing  car- 
bon or  other  pigment  with  bichromated  gelatine,  coating  a 
sheet  of  paper  with  the  mixture,  and  then  exposing  it  to  light 
under  a  negative,  etc.  When  no  pigment  is  used  the  picture 
is  merely  in  relief  and  depression,  but  the  addition  of  carbon 
gives  it  ordinary  light  and  shade,  so  as  to  resemble  a  print 
in  ink.  In  those  processes  where  the  gelatine  picture  serves 
only  as  a  matrix,  electrotypes,  impressions  in  soft  metal,  or 
other  kind  of  reverses  are  made,  from  which  impressions  can 
be  taken  mechanically  in  any  kind  of  printing-ink. 

Autrefois  Aoqmt^  and  Autrezois  Convict'  signify 
that  a  person  has  been  either  acquitted  or  convicted  for  an 
offense,  and  is  a  bar  to  any  further  trial  for  the  same,  except 
in  case  of  error  or  where  there  has  been  no  verdict 

Aatnn',  {Bibracte  Augtutodunum,)  a  town  in  France^ 
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Dept.  of  the  Sa6ne-«t-Loire,  in  the  Burgundian  district  of  Auto- 
nois;  pop.  12,898.  The  ancieut  Bibracte  was  the  chief  city 
of  the  i£dui,  and  had  a  much-frequented  Druid  school ;  and 
at  a  later  period,  under  the  Romans,  when  it  got  the  name 
of  AuguBtodunum,  it  was  no  less  famous  for  its  school  of 
rhetoric. 

Au'timite,  (so  named  because  found  near  Autun^  France,) 
an  orthorhombic  mineral  of  a  citron  or  sulphur-yellow  color. 
The  hardness  is  2  to  2.5;  the  sp.  gr.  8.05  to  8.19 ;  the  luster 
on  one  face  pearly,  on  others  adamantine.  It  is  translucent 
and  optically  bixial.  Formerly  found  in  England ;  now  in 
France,  Russia,  Am.,  etc. 

Auvergne,  a  S.  central  district  of  France,  was  before 
the  Revolution  a  separate  prov.  composing  almost  exclusively 
the  modem  Depts.  of  Cantal  and  Puy-de-Dome ;  is  remark- 
able for  furious  wind  and  violent  thunder-storms,  but  in  the 
deep  valleys  the  heat  of  summer  is  often  oppressive.  The 
lava-covered  plateaus  are  desert,  but  the  pulverized  volcanic 
earths  'that  cover  the  slopes  and  valleys  form  a  rich  and 
fruitful  soil.  A.  has  produced,  among  her  great  men,  Pascal, 
Turenne,  Desaix,  and  La  Fayette. 

Aa^wers,  (Arthur,)  an  eminent  Ger.  astronomer,  b.  at 
Gottingen  1838;  a  pupil  of  Hansen;  since  1866  an  academi- 
cian and  private  astronomer  at  Berlin ;  Pres.  of  the  Astr&nO' 
mincJie  Qe^dUckaft  and  also  of  the  German  Transit-of-Yenus 
Commission.  He  is  best  known  for  his  work  upon  funda- 
mental star-places,  and  "  A.'s  System  *^  of  these  places  is  the 
most  widely  known  and  the  most  generally  used  of  any.  See 
8tar-Placks. 

Anzerre,  anc.  A\Uimodorumy  chief  town  of  the  Dept 
of  Yonne,  France.  Its  public  library  contains  about  25,000 
volumes;  pop.  18,086. 

Anzonne,  a  town  of  France,  Dept.  of  G6te-d^0r,  on  the 
river  Saone ;  pop.  6,696. 

Au^zonz,  (Thbodork  Louis,  M.D.,)  invented  a  process  of 
making  papier-mache  models  of  anatomical  preparations ; 
b.  1797,  d.  1880. 

A'ya,  a  ruined  city  of  Burmah,  of  which  it  has  repeatedly 
been  the  cap.,  is  now  almost  a  desert,  having  been  reduced 
to  ruins  by  an  earthquake  in  1889.  On  the  opposite  bank 
stand  Sagaing  and  Amarapura,  the  present  cap. ;  pop.  was  at 
one  time  estimated  at  400,000. 

A'va,  Ar'ya,  Ya'va,  or  Ka'ya,  (Macropiper  methyslu 
cum^  a  plant  of  the  natural  order  Piperaeeoiy  possessing  nar- 
cotic properties.  Until  recently  it  was  ranked  in  the  genus 
Fiper^  (Pepper.)  It  is  a  native  of  many  of  the  South  Sea  Isl- 
ands, where  the  inhabitants  intoxicate  themselves  with  a  fer- 
mented liquor  prepared  from  its  root  or  rhizome.  A  tincture 
of  it  is  useful  in  chronic  rheumatisms.  The  intoxicating 
liquor  is  prepared  by  macerating  it  in  water. 

Ayadu^tas,  Hindu  Brahmans,  whose  sanctity  consists  in 
disgusting  contortions  of  limb,  muscle,  etc.;  they  live  by 


Av^alanches  are  masses  of  snow  or  ice  that  slide  or  roll 
down  the  declivities  of  high  mountains.  They  have  various 
names,  according  to  their  nature.  Drift  or  powder  A. 
{Staub  Lavinem)  consist  of  snow  which,  loose  and  dry  from 
strong  frost,  once  set  in  motion  by  the  wind,  accumulates  in 
its  descent  and  comes  suddenly  into  the  valley  in  an  over- 
whelming dust-cloud.  Another  kind  of  avalanehe  resembles  a 
landslip.  When  the  snow  begins  to  melt  in  spring  the  sod 
beneath  becomes  loose  and  slippery,  and  the  snow  slides 
down  the  declivity  by  its  own  weight,  carrying  with  it  soil, 
trees,  and  rocks,  the  greatest  danger  is  where  elevated 
tracts  of  moderate  declivity  are  separated  from  the  valleys  by 
precipitous  walls  of  rock ;  the  softened  snow  of  spring  be- 
ginning to  roll  or  slide  on  these  slopes  is  hurled  over  the 
precipices  with  fearful  force  into  the  valleys.  The  very  wind 
caused  prostrates  forests  and  houses.  Ice  A.  are  those  that 
are  seen  and  heard  in  summer  thundering  down  the  steeps, 
e.  g.,  of  the  Jungfrau.  They  consist  of  masses  of  ice  that 
detach  themselves  from  the  glaciers  in  the  upper  regions. 
They  are  most  common  in  July,  Aug.,  and  Sept. 

Ayallon^  anc.  Aballo,  a  town  of  the  Dept.  of  Tonne, 
France,  an  ancient  town  of  Celtic  origin.  It  was  sacked  by 
the  Saracens  in  731  A.D.,  and  by  the  Normans  in  843 ;  taken 
by  Charles  VIL  in  1488,  retaken  by  Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  in  1455,  and  pillaged  by  the  troops  of  the  League 
in  1598;  pop.  6,622. 

Avantiuine.    See  Aventurine. 

Ava^ri,  a  tribe  of  Eastern  origin,  made  their  appearance 
100  yrs.  later  than  the  Bulgarians,  in  the  countries  about  the 
Don,  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the  Volga.  One  part  of  them  re- 
mained at  the  Caucasus,  another  part  pressed  forward  (about 


555  A.D.)  to  the  Danube,  and  settled  in  Dacia.  Here  they 
served  in  Justinian's  army  and  assisted  the  Lombards  to 
overturn  the  kingdom  of  the  GepidsB,  and  about  the  end 
of  the  6th  c,  under  the  mighty  Khan  Bajan,  they  con- 
quered Pannonia,  and  are  now  confounded  with  the  Bulga- 
rians. 

Avast^  one  of  the  peculiar  terms  employed  on  shipboard. 
It  is  a  command  to  stop  or  cease  in  any  operation  going  for- 
ward. 

Avatar^,  primarily  signifies  in  Sanskrit  a  descent,  but  is 
specially  applied  to  the  descent  of  a  Hindu  deity  upon  the 
earth  in  a  manifest  shape,  either  for  beneficent  or  for  retrib* 
utive  ends.  It  is  thus  almost  synonymous  in  its  signification 
with  the  Christian  term  Jttcamaiion.  The  word  is  sometimes 
rhetorically  employed  in  £nglish  literature.  The  As.  of  Vishnu 
are  the  most  famous  in  Hindu  myth. 

Avat^cha,  a  mountain  and  bay  of  Kamtchatka.  The  bay 
is  on  the  £.  coast,  being  by  far  the  best  harbor  of  the  whole 
peninsula,  and  containing  the  cap.  city  of  Petropaulowsk. 
The  mountain,  9,055  ft.  in  h.,  is  a  volcano  with  two  craters — 
one  at  the  summit,  and  the  other  rather  more  than  half-way 
up,  on  the  seaward  side. 

A'vebnry,  A^nry,  or  A'biry,  a  small  village  of  Wilt- 
shire,  Eng.,  remarkable  as  the  site  of  the  largest  Druidical 
temple  in  Europe,  which  consists,  or  rather  consisted,  of  100 
large  blocks  of  stone,  placed  on  end  in  a  circular  form  arouiMi 
a  level  area  of  about  470  yds.  in  diameter,  bounded  by  a 
deep  ditch  and  a  high  embankment,  forming  the  inclosure. 
What  is  called  the  temple  occupies  a  flat  area  of  ground  oo 
the  S.  of  the  Kennet,  a  dimunitive  tributary  of  the  Thames. 
There  are  also  the  remains  of  2  small  dreles  of  stones  within 
the  inclosure,  supposed  to  be  inner  temples.  Of  these  one 
consisted  of  2  concentric  circles  of  48  upright  stones,  hav- 
ing a  single  stone  near  the  center ;  the  other,  a  similar 
double  circle  of  45  stones,  to  the  N.-W.  of  the  former,  with 
8  large  and  high  blocks  in  the  center.  The  stones  that  re- 
main of  this  ancient  work  are  not  of  uniform  size ;  they  meas- 
ure from  5  to  20  ft.  in  h.  above  the  ground,  and  from  8  to  12 
in  w.  and  thickness. 

Ave^iro,  a  maritime  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  prov.  of 
Beira ;  it  has  a  large  trade  in  fish,  fruit,  and  salt ;  pop.  6,557. 

Avel^la,  anc.  AbeOay  a  town  of  Central  Italy.  A  ruined 
castle  marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  which  was  founded 
by  one  of  the  Greek  colonies  from  Chalcia,  and  was  celebrated 
in  Roman  times  for  its  apples  and  pomegranates.  Virgil 
speaks  of  it  as  malifera  AoeUa;  pop.  5,528. 

Avellaae^da,  ae,  (Gertrude  Gomes,)  a  Cuban  poetess, 
novelist,  and  author  of  successful  tragedies;  b.  1816,  d. 
1864. 

Ayelli^no,  anc.  Abellinum,  chief  town  of  the  prov.  of 
the  same  name  in  the  S.  of  Italy.  It  has  manufactures 
of  woolens,  paper,  macaroni,  and  a  large  trade  in  com  and 
nuts.  A.  suffered  greatly  from  earthquakes  in  1694,  1781, 
and  1805;  pop.  19,761. 

A^ve  Man%  or  the  Angelic  Salata^tion,  are  names 
given  by  the  R.  Cs.  to  a  very  common  form  of  address  to  the 
Virgin  Mary.  A.  M.  are  the  first  two  words  of  the 
prayer  in  Latin,  which  is  taken  from  the  angel  Gabriel's 
sahitation  (Luke  i,  28.)  An  edict  of  John  XXIL  (1826)  or- 
dains that  every  Catholic  shall,  morning,  noon,  and  evening; 
at  the  warning  of  the  bells,  repeat  three  aves. 

Ayenti^niis,  (Johannes  Thurmatr,)  a  scholar  and  bis- 
torian,  b.  at  Abensberg,  Bavaria,  in  1476.  In  1512  the  Duke 
of  Bavaria  called  him  to  Munich,  and  intrusted  him  with  the 
education  of  his  sons.  Here  A.  wrote  his  Htslory  of  Bavaria^ 
a  work  which  occupied  him  16  yrs. ;  d.  1584. 

Ayen^tmine,  (Fr.  par  aventure^  "by  accident,")  (1)  a 
variety  of  quartz  found  in  India,  Spain,  and  Scotland,  deriv- 
ing  its  peculiar  play  of  reflected  light  and  colors  from  em- 
bedded spangles,  or  by  minute  particles  of  mica ;  (2)  a  variety 
of  feldspar ;  (3)  an  artificial  mineral  far  exceeding  the  natural 
in  brilliancy ;  (4)  a  bright  brown  color. 

Ayen'tnrine  Glass,  or  Gold  Stone,  is  made  by  the  f  u- 
sion  of  glass  and  copper-filings,  and  presents  a  rich  brown 
ground,  full  of  gold  scales. 

Ay^erafi^.  If  any  number  of  unequal  quantities  are  given, 
another  quantity  may  be  found  of  a  mean  or  intermediate  mag- 
nitude, some  of  the  given  quantities  being  greater,  and  others 
less,  than  the  one  found,  which  is  called  the  A.  The  exact 
relation  is  this :  that  the  sum  of  the  excesses  of  the  greater 
above  the  A.  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  defects  of  £e  less 
below  it. 

Ay^erafi^i  (Maritime  Law.)  A  rule  was  established  by  the 
Rhodian  law,  and  has  prevailed  in  every  maritime  nation,  that 
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where  a  loss  has  been  sustained,  or  expense  incurred,  for  the 
general  safetj  of  the  sliip  and  cargo,  a  contribution  should 
be  made,  in  proportion  to  their  respective  interests,  by  the 
owners  of  the  ship,  freight,  and  goods  on  board;  or,  in 
modem  times,  by  the  insurers  of  these.  To  this  contribution 
the  name  of  General  A.  is  given.  The  apparel,  jewels,  and 
other  personal  property  of  the  passengers  not  carried  for 
purposes  of  traffic,  and  the  seamen's  wages  and  provisions, 
are  not  liable  for  any  share  in  this  contribution.  Goods 
thrown  overboard  are  now  estimated  at  the  price  they  would 
have  yielded  at  the  port  of  delivery  at  the  time,  freight, 
duties,  etc.,  being  deducted.  Particular  A.,  again,  is  the  loss 
of  an  anchor,  the  starting  of  a  plank,  the  leaking  of  a  cask, 
the  loss  of  goods  washed  from  the  deck,  or  the  like,  where 
the  common  safety  was  not  in  question,  and  where  there  is, 
consequently,  no  contribution.  To  losses  of  this  description 
the  term  A.,  though  generally,  is  incorrectly,  applied.  Petty 
As.  are  the  duties  of  anchorage,  pilotage,  etc.  If  these  occur 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  voyage,  they  are  not  loss,  but 
simply  part  of  the  expense  necessarily  incurred.  But  if  they 
have  been  incurred  in  extraordinary  circumstances,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  impending  danger,  they  are  a  loss 
which  is  included  in  the  general  A.,  and  covered  by  the  con- 
tribution. The  A.  bond  is  a  deed  which  parties  liable  to  a 
general  A.  are  in  the  habit  of  executing,  by  which  they  em- 
power an  arbiter  to  value  the  property  lost,  and  fix  the  propor- 
tion which  shall  be  borne  by  each  proprietor. 

Aver^niU,  (Gr.  Aomot^  or  **  without  birds,'*)  called  now 
Lago  d'Avemo,  is  a  small,  nearly  circular,  lake  in  Cam- 
pania, Italy,  situated  between  Cume,  Puteoli,  and  Baiae. 
It  is  about  1^  m.  in  circumference,  and  occupies  the  crater 
of  an  extinct  volcano.  It  is  in  some  places  as  deep  as  180 
ft,  and  is  almost  completely  shut  in  by  steep  and  wooded 
heights.  The  sulphurous  and  mephitic  vapors  arising  from 
the  lake  were  believed  in  ancient  times  to  kill  the  birds  that 
flew  over  it ;  hence,  according  to  some,  its  Greek  appellation. 
Owing  to  its  gloomy  and  awful  aspect,  it  became  the  center 
of  almost  all  the  fables  of  the  ancients  respecting  the  world 
of  shades.  Here  was  located  Homer's  Nekyia,  or  entrance  to 
the  under  world;  here  the  Cimmerians  are  said  to  have 
dwelt — a  people  who  lived  in  deep  caverns,  never  coming  into 
the  light  of  day,  explored  metals,  and  imparted  Stygian 
oracles ;  here  also  were  placed  the  grove  of  Hecate  and  the 
grotto  of  th'e  Cumean  Sibyl.  By  Agrippa's  orders  Coccelus 
constructed  the  famous  tunnel  through  the  mountains  to 
Cumie,  which  was  afterward  destroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

Averrho^M,  originally  Ibn  Boehd,  or,  more  fully.  Abut 
Walid  Mohammed-Ihn  Ahmed-Ibn  M&hammed-Ibn-Iioshd, 
the  most  famous  of  Arabian  philosophers,,  b.  at  Cordova, 
Spain,  1120.  He  was  appointed  successor  to  his  father  as 
chief  mufti,  and  afterward  chief  judge  in  the  prov.  of  Mau- 
ritania. Accused  of  a  departure  from  the  orthodox  doctrines 
of  Mohammedanism,  he  was  dismissed  from  his  office,  and 
condemned  by  the  ecclesiastical  tribunal  of  Morocco  to  recant 
his  heretical  opinions  and  do  penance.  After  this  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  place,  and  lived  in  great  poverty  until 
the  Caliph  Almansor  reinstated  him  in  his  offices ;  d.  about 
1198. 

Aver^sa,  a  town  of  southern  Italy,  in  the  prov.  of  Ca- 
serta;  pop.  about  21,000. 

A'very,  (Waiohtstill,)  first  Attorney-Gen.  of  Conn., 
1777;  a  patriot  of  great  influence  in  Revolutionary  times; 
b.  in  Groton  1746,  d.  1821. 

Avejronf,  a  river  and  dept.  in  the  S.  of  France.  The 
river  flows,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  westerly  direction,  and 
after  a  course  of  90  m.  falls  into  the  Tarn.  The  Dept.  of 
A.  is  one  of  the  most  mountainous  parts  of  France.  The 
climate  is  healthy,  but  cold  and  raw,  especially  In  the  N. 
and  E.  X.  of  the  Lot  only  rye  and  oats  are  grown ;  in  the 
rest  of  the  valleys  other  kinds  of  grain  also  thrive,  as  well 
as  fruit,  chestnuts,  potatoes,  and  truffles ;  pop.  400,467. 

Avezza^nft,  (Giuseppe,)  an  Ital.  republican  and  patriot 
who  fought  for  Italian  independence;  was  made  conunander  of 
the  Roman  army  1849,  but  when  Rome  was  captured  by  the 
French  he  escaped  to  New  York,  where  he  had  formerly  been 
engaged  in  business;  b.  1797,  d.  1879. 

Avezsa^no,  a  town  of  southern  Italy,  about  2  m.  distant 
from  the  site  of  Alba,  the  city  of  the  Marsi,  celebrated  in  the 
history  of  the  Roman  Republic,  which  occupied  the  crest  of  a 
hill ;  a  small  village  on  the  site  still  retains  the  name  of  Alba ; 
pop.  6,200. 

Avicen'na,  prop.  Ibn  Sina^  or,  more  fully,  Abu  Ali  AU 
Howdn  Ibn  AbdaUah  Ibn  Sina,  a  famous  Arabian  philoso- 
pher and  physician,  whose  authority  for  many  centuries  passed 


for  indisputable ;  b.  980,  pt  Charmatain,  a  village  near  Bok- 
hara. He  was  physician  to  several  of  the  Samanlde  and  Dilem- 
ite  sovereigns,  and  also  for  some  time  vizier  in  Hamadan ;  d. 
1037. 

Avioen^Ilia,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Avi. 
cenneoR  or  Muoporaeect^  an  onler  very  nearly  allied  to  Verbe" 
nacecB^  and  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere. The  genus  A.  consists  of  trees  or  large  shrubs,  re- 
sembling mangroves,  and,  like  them,  growing  in  salt-swampa. 
Their  creeping  roots,  often  curving  for  the  space  of  6  ft.  above 
the  mud  before  they  stick  into  it,  and  the  naked  asparagus- 
like suckers  which  they  throw  up,  have  a  singular  appearance. 
A,  tomenloaa^  the  white  mangrove  of  Brazil,  has  cordate  ovate 
leaves.  Its  bark  is  much  used  for  tanning.  A  green  resinous 
substance  exuding  from  A,  reainifera  is  eaten  by  the  New 
Zealanders.  The  genus  is  named  in  honor  of  the  Arabian 
physician  Avicenna. 

Avid^illS,  (Cassiub,)  a  general  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  who, 
being  Gov.  of  Syria,  revolted  176  and  assumed  the  title  of 
emperor;  killed  A.D.  176  by  his  own  officers. 

Avi^lia^no,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  prov.  of  Potenza,  near 
the  A^nnines;  pop.  16,982. 

Avi^on^  {Avenio  Cavanim,)  a  city  of  Provence,  in  the 
S.  of  France,  cap.  of  the  Dept  of  Vauduse,  is  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  long 
bridge.  The  city  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  has  a  museum 
and  picture  gallery,  and  several  other  valuable  institutions. 
The  university,  founded  in  laOS,  was  abolished  in  1794.  In 
A.  Petrach  spent  several  yrs. ;  it  was  here  he  saw  Laura, 
whose  monument  is  to  be  found  in  the  Franciscan  church. 
Two  ecclesiastical  councils  were  also  held  at  A.,  (1826  and 
1387  ;)  the  first  considered  the  relation  of  the  clergy  to  the 
laity;  the  other  the  bad  truning  of  the  clergy;  pop.  48,463. 

A^Tila,  a  town  of  Spain,  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  A.,  in  Old 
Castile;  pop.  9,136.  The  Spaniards  please  themselves  with 
the  belief  that  it  was  built  by  Hercules  1660  B.C.  It  Is  the 
birthplace  of  two  highly  remarkable  persons — the  first  was 
the  learned  Alfonso  Toetado  de  Madrigal,  who  d.  1466,  the 
second  is  '*  Our  Seraphic  Mother,  the  Holy  Teresa,  Spouse  of 
Jesus,"  b.  1616;  she  was  made  the  lady  patroness  of  Spain 
by  Philip  III.,  and  shares  the  honors  of  worship  with  St 
James.  The  university,  which  had  been  founded  in  1482,  and 
enlarged  in  1638,  was  abolished  in  1807.  It  was  at  A.  that 
the  nobles  of  Old  Castile  assembled  in  1466  to  depose  King 
Henry  IV.,  and  ndse  hla  brother  Alfonso  to  the  throne  S 
Leon  and  Castile.  At  A.,  also,  was  held  the  meeting  of  the 
Third  Estate,  in  1620,  under  the  leadership  of  Juan  Padilla, 
to  which  nearly  all  the  cities  of  Castile  sent  representatives. 

A^vila,  (Gil  Gonzalez  de,)  b.  1669,  d.  1668 ;  a  Jesuit  and 
canon  of  Salamanca;  royal  historiographer  for  Castile  and 
the  Indies.  He  composed  a  great  number  of  historical  works, 
of  which  the  following  may  be  mentioned  as  containing  many 
valuable  facts :  ffistoria  de  la  Vida  y  Hechot  del  lUy  Don 
Hennoue  III  de  CaeHUa,  (Madrid,  16^S,)  Hutoria  de  la  Vida 
y  Hecnm  del  Monarca  2>.  FUipe  IIL^  (in  Mendoza^s  Monar* 
quia  de  EmaAa^  8  volumes,  Madrid,  1770,)  Hiaioria  de  Sola- 
manea,  (Salamanca,  1606,)  and  the  Teatro  EcdemaaHeo  de  la 
primUiva  lyleria  de  las  Indiae  Occidenialee^  (2  volumes,  Ma- 
drid, 1649-66.) 

A^vila  7  ^nni'ga,  (Don  Luiz  dk,)  a  Span,  general,  di- 
plomatist,  and  historian ;  b.  in  Placenda,  in  Estremadura, 
about  1490,  d.  about  1660. 

A'viles,  anc.  Flaviynavia^  a  town  of  Asturias,  Spun.  It 
is  one  of  the  cradles  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  contains  a 
number  of  curious  old  buildings.  The  charter  granted  to  the 
town  by  Alonzo  VII.  in  1136  is  preserved  among  the  publio 
records ;  pop.  about  10,236. 

Avi'tQS,  (Marcus  M^cilius,)  Emperor  of  Rome,  suc- 
ceeded Maximus  as  Emperor  of  the  West  446 ;  d.  467. 

Avi^tns,  Saint,  (Alcimus  Ecdicis,)  an  adversary  oi 
Arlanism.  He  wrote  poetry,  and  was  Bishop  of  Vienna  490; 
d.  626. 

Av^iz,  an  order  of  knighthood  in  Portugal,  instituted  by 
Sancho,  the  first  king  of  Portugal,  in  imitation  of  the  order 
of  Calatrava,  and  having,  like  it,  for  its  object  the  subjection 
of  the  Mooi-s. 

Avlo'na,  Albanian  town  and  fortification  on  an  inlet  of 
the  Adriatic ;  pop.  6,000. 

Avo^ca,  or  Qyo'ca,  a  small  river  in  the  S.-E.  of  County 
WIcklow,  Ireland,  runs  through  a  very  picturesque  vale  only 
\  m.  w.,  with  wooded  banks  300  to  600  ft.  h.,  and  after  a 
course  of  9  m.  reaches  the  sea  at  Arklow. 

Avoca'do  Peax,  Allle^ator  Peax,  or  Agnacate,  a 
fruit-tree  of  the  natural  order  Lauracea^  a  native  of  the  warn 
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regions  of  Am.  It  attains  the  h.  of  30-70  ft.,  and  is  a  slen- 
der tree  with  a  dome-like  top.  The  leaves  resemble  those  of 
the  laurel.  The  flowers  are  small,  and  are  produced  toward 
the  extremities  of  the  branches.  The  fruit  in  size  and  shape 
resembles  a  large  pear ;  is  usually  of  a  brown  color,  and  has 
a  soft  green  or  yellowish  pulp,  not  very  sweet,  but  of  a  deli- 
cate flavor,  which  is  believed  to  consist  principally  of  a  fixed 
oil.    It  is  much  esteemed  in  the  West  Indies. 

Av^OCet,  or  Av'oset,  {Recurvirostra^  a  genus  of  birds 
which,  although  having  the  feet  webbed  nearly  to  the  end  of 
the  toes,  is  usually  ranked 
among  the  GrallcB  or  GrcUla- 
toresy  on  account  of  the 
length  of  the  legs,  the  half- 
naked  thighs,  the  long,  slen- 
der, elastic  bill,  and  the  gen- 
eral agreement  in  habits  with 
snipes.  They  are  distinguished 
from  all  other  birds,  except  a 
few  species  of  humming-bird, 
by  the  strong  upward  curva- 
ture of  the  bill,  which  is  much 
like  a  thin  piece  of  elastic 
whalebone,  and  most  probably 
a  delicate  organ  of  touch,  adapted  for  seeking  food  in  mud, 
as  their  webbed  feet  are  for  walking  upon  it,  and  their  long 
legs  for  wading  in  the  fens  and  marshes  which  they  frequent. 
They  are  birds  of  powerful  wing. 

Ayoirdnpois^  is  the  name  given  to  the  system  of  weights 
and  measures  applied  to  all  goods  except  the  precious  metals 
and  precious  stones.  The  grain  is  the  foundation  of  the 
A.  system,  as  well  as  of  the  Troy.  A  cubic  in.  of  water 
weighs  252.458  grains.  Of  the  grains  so  determined  7,000 
make  a  lb.  A.,  and  5,760  a  lb.  Troy.  The  A.  lb.  is  divided 
into  16  ounces,  and  the  ounce  into  16  drams.  A  dram, 
therefore,  contains  27^^  grains,  and  an  ounce  437^  grains. 
A.  is  the  weight  used  in  the  U.  S.,  where,  however,  in  many 
places,  the  cwt.  contains  only  100  lbs.,  and  the  ton  2,000  lbs. 

A^von,  a  word  of  British  or  Celtic  origin,  meaning  *'  river" 
or  **  stream,"  which  seems  allied  to  Aa,  the  name  of  so  many 
continental  rivers.  It  is  the  name  of  several  of  the  smaller 
rivers  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales. 

Avow^ant,  in  Law,  ^^a  person  making  cognizance,"  or 
admitting  that  he  distrained  certain  goods  belonging  to  an- 
other, but  maintaining  that  he  was  justified  in  doing  so. 

Avow^ee,  (Fr.  avoue,  formerly  the  protector  of  a  church 
or  religious  community,  now  a  lawyer,)  an  acknowledged 
friend ;  in  English  Law,  a  person  to  whom  the  advowson  of  a 
church  belongs. 

Avowtry,  a  term  used  when,  on  a  person  suing  replevin 
of  goods  which  he  alleges  that  the  defendant  distrained,  the 
latter,  in  reply,  avows  or  openly  declares  that  he  did  take  the 
goods,  but  adds  that  he  had  proper  justification  of  the  deed, 
as  that  the  distraint  was  for  rent  due,  for  damage  done  to 
his  property,  or  for  some  similar  cause. 

Avranches,  a  city  of  France,  Dept.  of  La  Manche,  was 
formerly  a  bishop's  see,  and  its  cathedral  was  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  in  Normandy,  but  was  pulled  down  in  1799 
to  prevent  it  from  falling ;  pop.  8,324. 

A-weath'er  is  an  obsolete  sea-phrase  denoting  the  posi- 
tion of  the  helm  when  jammed  close  to  the  weather-side  of  a 
ship. 

A-wei£^ht,  an  obsolete  sea-phrase,  as  applied  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  anchor,  when  just  loosened  from  the  ground,  as 
nearly  equivalent  to  a-irip. 

Awe,  Loch,  a  lake  in  the  center  of  Argyleshire,  108  ft. 
above  the  sea,  extending  N.-E.  and  S.-W.  about  24  m.,  with 
an  average  w.  of  from  ][  to  2}  m.  The  country  around  con- 
sists of  mica  slate.  The  scenery  is  most  striking  at  the 
Js.-E.  end  of  the  lake,  where  the  water  is  studded  with  nu- 
merous wooded  islets  overshadowed  by  towering  and  rugged 
mountains,  prominent  among  which  rises  the  dark  and  rocky 
ridge  of  Ben  Cruachan,  3,669  ft.  h.  and  14  m.  in  circuit.  Of 
the  islands  the  most  noted  is  Fraoch-eilean,  containing  the 
remains  of  a  castle  granted  to  Gilbert  McNaughton,  1267,  by 
Alexander  III.  On  a  peninsula  in  the  N.  end  of  the  lake 
stands  Kilchum  Castle,  (Caesteal  Chaoil-chuim,)  once  a  for- 
tress of  great  strength,  built  about  1440  by  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell of  Glenorchy,  and  garrisoned,  as  late  as  1745,  by  the 
king's  tix)ops.  The  waters  of  the  lake  (which  seldom  freezes) 
are  carried  oflP  at  its  N.-W.  end  by  the  river  Awe,  which,  after 
a  course  of  7  m.,  enters  the  sea  at  Bunawe  on  Loch  Etive. 
The  magnificent  "Pass  of  Awe,"  through  which  the  road 
runs  beneath  the  shoulder  of  Ben  Cruachan,  was  the  scene  of 
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a  conflict,  1308,  between  Robert  the  Bruce  and  the  McDougalls 
of  Lorn,  in  which  that  clan  was  almost  exterminated.  At 
the  N.-E.  end  of  the  loch  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Orchy 
and  Strae.  L.  A.  contains  fine  fish,  especially  trout,  ScUmo 
ferozy  and  salmon,  and  the  small  villages  of  Claddich  and 
Port  Sonachan  are  a  resort  of  anglers.  The  N.  end  of  the 
loch  is  skirted  by  the  railway  from  Callander  to  Oban. 

Awn,  {Ariatay)  in  the  flowers  of  grasses,  a  solitary  pointed 
bristle,  growing  either  from  a  glume  or  a  palsBa.  The  flowers 
of  some  grasses  are  entirely  avmlesa ;  in  many  the  glumes 
alone  are  awnedy  (or  aristaiey)  or  only  one  of  them ;  in  others 
the  glumes  are  awnless,  and  the  paleae,  or  one  palea,  awned. 
The  A.  is  often  terminal,  and  appears  as  a  prolongation  of 
the  midrib  of  the  glume  or  palea ;  from  which,  however,  it 
sometimes  separates  below  the  point,  and  is  then  said  to  be 
on  the  back  of  it,  or  dorsal ;  sometimes  it  is  jointed  at  the 
base,  and  finally  separates  at  the  joint;  sometimes  it  is 
knee-bent  or  geniculate ;  sometimes  it  is  twisted  and  liable 
to  twist  and  untwist  hygrometrically ;  sometimes  it  is  rough, 
or  even  serrate,  at  the  edges,  as  in  barley ;  sometimes  it  is 
feathery,  as  in  feather-grass,  (SCipay)  which  is  remarkable  for 
the  great  length  of  its  A. 

Aw'yaw,  a  town  of  Central  Africa,  the  cap.  of  Yoruba ; 
pop.  70,000. 

Ax,  the  most  ancient  cutting  weapon ;  made  in  early 
times  of  stone,  copper,  bronze,  etc. ;  now  of  iron  edged  with 
steel. 

Azayacat,  or  Axasracatl,  a  Mexican  fly,  the  eggs  of 
which,  deposited  abundantly  on  rushes  and  flags,  are  col- 
lected and  sold  as  a  species  of  caviare.  The  use  of  these  as 
an  article  of  food  was  learned  by  the  Spanish  settlers  from 
their  predecessors,  the  native  Indian  Mexicans,  who  called 
the  dish  now  described  ahuauhili. 

Ax^el,  or  Ab'salon,  Archbishop  of  Lund,  in  Denmark, 
and  also  minister  and  general  of  Waldemar  I. ;  was  b.  in 
1128,  d.  1201.  He  promoted  learning  and  art,  and  to  his 
encouragement  we  owe  the  history  of  Denmark  by  Saxo 
Grammaticus.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Copen- 
hagen. 

Axliolme  Isle,  (A.-S.  hdmey  "  a  river-isle,")  a  low  level 
tract  in  the  N.  of  Nottinghamshire,  Eng.,  surrounded  by 
rivers;  anciently  a  forest,  afterward  a  marsh,  now  fertile 
of  all  kinds  of  crops. 

Ax^ia,  a  ruined  town  of  ancient  Etruria,  discovered  1808, 
famous  for  its  sculptured  remains. 

Ax^il,  (axillay)  in  Bot.,  the  angle  between  the  upper  side 
of  a  leaf  and  the  stem  or  branch  from 
which  it  grows.     Buds  usually  grow  in  the    ^ 
As.  of  leaves,  although  they  are  not  al-    ^ 
ways  actually  developed ;  but  a  bud  may 
be  made  to  appear  in  such  a  situation,  and 
to  form  a  new  shoot  or  branch,  by  arti- 
ficial means,  as  cutting  over  the  main  stem, 
wounding  it  above  the   place  where  the     Axillary  Buds, 
new  branch  is  desired. 

Ax^illa,  the  cavity  beneath  the  junction  of  the  arm  with 
the  shoulder.  It  contains  many  importapt  vessels  and  nerves. 

Ax'im,  an  important  station  and  port  on  the  Gold  Coast, 
a  little  to  the  £.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ancobrah  River.  Inland 
from  A.,  in  the  basin  of  that  river  and  in  the  district  between 
it  and  the  Prah,  gold-mining  operations  have  recently  been 
carried  on  on  a  large  scale. 

Ax^inite,  silicate  of  alumina  with  boracic  acid,  lime,  etc., 
generally  occurring  in  oblique  rhomboidal  prisms  having 
ax-like  edges. 

Axin^omancy,  a  mode  of  divination  much  practiced  by 
the  ancient  Greeks,  particularly  with  the  view  of  discovering 
the  perpetrators  of  great  crimes.  An  ax  was  poised  upon  a 
stake,  and  was  supposed  to  move  so  as  to  indicate  the  guilty 
person ;  or  the  names  of  suspected  persons  being  pronounced, 
the  motion  of  the  ax  at  a  particular  name  was  accepted  as  a 
sign  of  guilt.     There  were  also  other  methods  of  A. 

Ax^iom,  a  general  proposition  which  the  understanding 
recognizes  as  true  soon  as  the  import  of  the  words  conveying 
it  is  apprehended.  Such  a  proposition  is  therefore  known 
directly  and  does  not  need  to  be  deduced  from  any  other. 
Of  this  kind,  e.  g.,  are  all  propositions  whose  predicate  is 
a  property  essential  to  our  notion  of  the  subject.  Every 
rational  science  requires  such  fundamental  propositions,  from 
which  all  the  truths  composing  it  are  derived ;  the  whole  of 
geometry,  for  instance,  rests  on  a  very  few  As.  Whether 
there  is,  for  the  whole  of  human  knowledge,  any  single  abso- 
lutely first  A.  from  which  all  else  that  is  known  may  be  de- 
duced, is  a  question  that  has  given  rise  to  much  disputation; 
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but  the  fact  that  human  knowledge  may  have  various  starting- 
points  answers  it  in  the  negative.  Mathematicians  use  the 
word  A.  to  denote  those  propositions  which  they  must  as- 
sume as  known  from  some  other  source  than  deductive 
reasoning  and  employ  in  proving  all  the  other  truths  of  the 
science.  The  rigor  of  method  requires  that  no  more  be  as- 
sumed than  are  absolutely  necessary.  Every  self-evident 
proposition,  therefore,  is  not  an  A.  in  this  sense,  though,  of 
course,  it  is  desirable  that  every  A.  be  self-evident. 

Ax'is,  (CVrviM  A.^)  species  of  deer  abundant  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges,  but  found  throughout  India  and  in 
many  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  One  of  its  Indian 
names  is  chittra,  and  by  British  sportsmen  in  India  it  is 
generally  called  the  spotted  hog-deer.  By  some  naturalists 
it  has  been  made  the  type  of  a  genus  of  Cervidce  called  A. 
The  A.  has  a  great  resemblance  in  size  and  coloring  to  the 
European  fallow-deer ;  it  is  generally  of  a  rich  fawn  color, 
beautifully  spotted  with  white,  nearly  black  along  the  back, 
the  under  parts  snow-white.  The  horns,  however,  differ  very 
much  from  those  of  the  fallow-deer,  being  slender,  sharp- 
pointed,  little-branched,  and  not  at  all  palmated.  The  female 
has  no  horns.  The  A.  frequents  thick  jungles  in  the  vicinity 
of  water  and  feeds  during  the  night  It  is  commonly  found 
in  herds  of  15  or  20,  of  which  3  or  4  are  males.  Its  sense 
of  smell  is  remarkably  acute,  and  it  is  generally  very  shy  and 
timid,  so  that  sportsmen  find  it  difficult  to  approach  within 
shot.  The  males,  however,  sometimes  exhibit  great  courage 
in  the  defense  of  the  young.  It  is  very  easily  domesticated, 
is  very  gentle  in  its  manners,  has  been  frequently  imported 
into  Europe,  and  breeds  freely  in  the  parks  in  which  it  is  kept. 

Ax^is,  in  Bot.,  a  term  applied  to  the  central  part,  both 
above  and  below  ground, 
around  which  the  whole  plant 
is  regarded  as  arranged.  The 
stem  is  called  the  ascending 
A.,  the  root  the  descending  A. 
The  opposite  tendencies  of 
growth  appear  as  soon  as  a 

seed   begins  to  germinate  in  Plumule.  Radicle, 

the  radicle  and  plumule ;  the 

former  of  which  is  the  descending  A.,  and  the  latter  the 
a.scending  A. ;  the  former  descending  deeper  into  the  soil, 
the  latter  ascending  toward  the  air  and  light.  That  part  of 
the  stem  around  which  the  flowers  are  arranged  is  called  the 
floral  A.,  and  in  describing  some  kinds  of  inflorescence  the 
terms  primary  floral  A.,  secondary  floral  A.,  etc.,  are  occa- 
sionally employed. 

Ax  is,  in  Geom.,  a  central  line, 
is  formed  by  a  right  line  dividing 
the  curve  into  two  symmetrical 

parts,  so  that  the  part  on  one  side  /  ,>i  'Hj 

exactly  corresponds  with  that  on        p^, ,    ^^         '_  I' 
the  other ;  as  in  the  parabola,  the        f   ■  T'   '\~^' 

ellipse,  and  the  hyperbola.    The        i!  I  A 

A.  of  any  geometrical  solid  is  the        '    ' 
right  line  which  passes  through 
the  center  of  all  the  correspond- 
ing parallel  sections  of  it :  in  this 

sense  we  speak  of  the  A.  of  a  Axis  In  Perltroohlo. 

cylinder,  a  gloWe,  or  a  spheroid. 

By  the  A.  of  rotation  we  understand  the  right  line  around 
which  a  body  revolves.  In  Physical  Science  the  A.  of  a  lens 
is  the  right  line  passing  through  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
be  perpendicular  to  both  sides  of  it ;  and  the  A.  of  a  tele- 
scope is  a  right  line  which  passes  through  the  center  of  all 
the  glasses  in  the  tube. 

aV^a,  a  wooden  shaft  or  bar  of  iron  which  is  inserted 
between  the  wheels  of  a  wagon ;  also  the  center  of  revolving 
machinery. 

Ax^minster,  a  small  town  in  Devonshire,  Eng. ;  pop. 
2,861.  A.  was  famous  for  the  manufactures  of  Turkey  and 
Persian  carpets,  which  were  little  inferior  to  those  imported. 
Dr.  Buckland  was  b.  here,  and  Dr.  Conybeare  was  lord  of  the 
manor  and  vicar. 

Ax^olotl,  a  remarkable  animal  found  in  great  abundance 
in  some  of  the  Mexican  lakes,  and  paiw 
ticularly  in  the  Lake  Texooco  itidL 
It  is  a  Batrachian  reptile  of  the  family 
of  the  Salamandridce,  It  is  brown,  and 
mottled  with  small  black  spots.  When 
full  grown  it  averages  8  or  9  in.  in  1., 
though  sometimes  measuring  16  in.  It 
is  esteemed  a  great  delicacy  in  Mex- 
ico, and  is  there  constantly  brought  to  the  market.    Another 
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species  occurs  in  the  elevated  lakes  of  Colo.,  Vtah,  and  Wyo. 
Late  in  the  summer  the  Siredon,  as  it  was  formerly  called, 
since  it  was  supposed  to  be  an  adult  animal,  transforms  in 
Wyo.  into  a  true  gill-less  Amblystoma,  leaving  the  water  and 
hiding  on  shore  under  sticks,  etc. 

Ax^stone,  a  mineral  generally  regarded  as  a  variety  of 
nephrite,  is  of  a  greenish  color,  is  more  or  less  translucent, 
hard,  tough,  and  not  easily  broken.  It  occurs  in  the  prim- 
itive rocks,  always  massive,  and  is  found  in  Saxony,  in 
Greenland,  and  islands  of  the  South  Pacific.  It  is  used  by 
the  natives  of  these  islands  for  making  their  hatchets. 

Ax^am,  once  the  cap.  of  the  Ethiopian  kingdom  of  the 
same  name,  is  situated  in  the  modem  Abyssinian  prov.  of 
Tigre,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.  It  is  now'  in  ruins,  among 
which  stand  those  of  the  ancient  Christian  church,  built  in 
1657  ;  pop.  between  2,000  and  8,000.  The  former  greatness 
of  the  city  is  testified  by  remaining  structures  cut  in  granite, 
some  with  inscriptions.  From  these  it  appears  that  the  Ax- 
umite  Empire  extended  over  Abyssinia,  and  even  over  Yemen 
and  Saba  in  Arabia,  and  possessed  the  command  of  the  Red 
Sea.  It  acquired  political  importance  from  the  fact  that  it 
formed  on  the  S.  a  boundary  to  the  world-embracing  power 
of  Rome,  as  well  as  to  that  of  Parthia,  which  then  extended 
as  far  as  Arabia.  The  Byzantine  emperors  even  paid  an 
annual  tribute  to  the  sovereigns  of  A.  The  country  was  also 
the  farthest  point  S.  that  Grecian  civilization  reached';  through 
the  medium  of  Egypt  Greek  philosophy  spread  into  A.  and 
the  Greek  language  l^ecame  the  language  of  the  court  and  of 
the  priests.  Under  King  Aizanes,  who,  in  a  remaining  in- 
scription, appears  as  a  heathen,  Christianity  was  introduced 
into  the  country  from  Egypt  by  the  two  apostles  Frumentius 
and  iEdesius,  followed  by  many  priests  from  the  same  quarter. 
The  new  doctrine  soon  spread  over  the  whole  country ;  Frumen- 
tius was  made  the  first  Bishop  of  A.,  and  Fremona  was  built 
in  honor  of  him.  The  stone  churohes,^many  of  them  very 
imposing,  yet  scattered  over  Abyssinia,  owe  their  architecture 
to  Egyptian  priests,  and  arose  at  that  period,  as  well  as  the 
most  celebrated  Abyssinian  conventa  and  hermitages.  The 
Axumite  Empire  carried  on,  through  Adule,  an  active  com- 
merce with  Arabia  and  India  ;  it  formed  the  outermost  bul- 
wark of  Christianity,  and  as  such,  particularly  from  about  the 
6th  c,  it  interfered  in  behalf  of  the  Christians  in  Arabia  and 
became  the  natural  enemy  of  Mohammedanism.  The  con- 
tests in  which  it  soon  became  involved  with  that  power 
caused  its  fall,  as  the  kings  gradually  lost  their  possessions 
in  Arabia  and  the  whole  coast  on  the  Red  Sea  and  Gulf  of 
Aden.  The  outlets  for  commerce  were  thus  cut  off,  and  the 
empire  was  at  the  same  time  so  weakened  by  constant  wars 
that  internal  disorders  brought  on  its  complete  dissolution. 

Asracn^cho,  a  town  in  the  dept.  of  the  same  name  in 
southern  Peru.  Here,  on  Dec.  9,  1824,  the  combined  forces 
of  Peru  and  Colombia — the  latter  then  comprising  Ecuador, 
New  Granada,  and  Venezuela — totally  defeated  the  last  Span- 
ish army  seen  on  the  new  continent ;  pop.  20,000. 

Ayala,  de,  (Pedro  Lopez,)  called  El  Viejo,  to  distin- 
guish  him  from  his  son  of  the  same  name ;  b.  at  Murcia  in 
1882,  stood  high  in  the  re^rd  of  several  of  the  kings  of  Cas- 
tile. At  the  battle  of  Najera,  in  1867,  he  was  taken  pris- 
oner by  the  English,  then  in  league  with  Peter  the  Cruel,  and 
confined  for  some  time  in  an  English  dungeon ;  and  again  in 
1885  by  the  Portuguese,  at  the  battle  of  Aljubarota ;  d.  at 
Calahorra  in  1407.  A.  has  acquired  a  name,  not  only  as  a 
statesman,  but  as  a  writer,  especially  as  an  historian  and  poet. 

Ayamon^te,  a  town  of  Andalusia,  Spain,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Guadiana,  near  its  mouth ;  pop.  8,000. 

Aye-aye,  {Cheirom^s  Madagaseariensis^)  a  quadruped 
about  the  size  of  a  hare,'  a  native 
of  Madagascar,  which  was  at 
first  placed  by  naturalists  among 
squirrels,  and  was  ranked  by 
Cuvier  with  them  in  the  order  of 
rodents,  although  Sonnerat,  who 
discovered  it,  pointed  out  its  af- 
finity also  to  the  makis  or  lemuri>, 
to  which  family  it  is  now  pretty 
generally  referred. 

A^yer,  (Peter,)  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Shakers;  b.  at 
Canterbury,  N.  H.,  1760,  d. 
1867. 

Ay'eshah,  the  favorite  wife  of  Mohammed ;  was  b.  at  Me- 
dina in  610  or  61 1  A.D.  She  was  only  9  yrs.  of  age  when  she 
married  the  prophet.  Although  A.  bore  no  children  to  Mo- 
hammed she  was  so  tenderly  beloved  by  him  that  he  was 
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wont  to  say  that  she  would  be  the  first  of  his  wives  to  whom 
the  gates  of  paradise  would  be  opened.  It  is  stated  by  Mo- 
hammedan historians  that  to  the  charms  of  her  beauty  she 
added  a  knowledge  of  mathematics,  rhetoric,  and  music.  She 
was  accused  of  adultery,  but  Mohammed  having  produced  a 
revelation  from  heaven  to  the  eifect  that  she  was  innocent, 
punished  her  accusers,  and  made  it  an  article  of  faith  that 
whoever  should  not  believe  in  her  purity  should  endure  the 
pains  of  hell  for  ever.  In  his  last  illness  Mohammed,  by  his 
request,  was  carried  to  her  bouse,  and  expired  in  her  arms. 
After  the  prophet's  death  A.  took  active  part  in  the  plot 
which  deprived  Caliph  Othman  of  his  power  and  life,  and 
headed  a  force  to  resist  the  accession  of  Ali ;  d.  677. 

Aylesbury,  a  town  in  the  center  of  Buckinghamshire, 
Eng. ;  pop.  28,760. 

AylBS^ford,  a  village  near  the  center  of  Kent,  Eng.,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Medway.  On  a  hill-slope  1^  m.  to  the 
N.-E.  there  stands  a  celebrated  ancient  dolmen,  or  burying- 
place,  called  Kits  Coity  House.  Other  remarkable  ancient 
remains  occur  here. 

Ayrmer,  or  El^mer,  (John,)  Bishop  of  London,  1676; 
was  tutor  to  Lady  Jane  Grey ;  was  exiled  by  Mary,  and  per- 
secuted the  Romanists  in  return;  b.  1621,  d.  1594. 

Ayroffe,  (Sir  Joseph,)  an  Eng.  antiquary  of  celebrity,  b. 
1708  in  the  parish  of  Framfield,  Sussex.  In  1731  he  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  the  following 
yr.  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  council  of  this  society  after  it  received  its  charter  of 
incorporation  in  1761,  and  was  made  vice-president  someyrs. 
after;  d.  1781. 

Aymar',  (Jacques,)  a  Fr.  professor  of  the  art  of  divina- 
tion, d.  1662.  In  1692  a  murder  and  robbery  was  committed 
at  Lyons,  and  A.  was  called  into  requisition  to  detect  the 
criminals.  In  some  way  or  other  he  succeeded  in  discover- 
ing one  of  the  guilty  parties,  and  he  was  called  to  Paris  to 
exhibit  his  art  before  the  Prince  de  Gond6,  but  his  power  of 
divination  utterly  failed  him ;  being  forced  to  confess  him- 
self an  impostor  he  was  sent  back  in  disgrace ;  d.  1715. 

Ay^num,  the  surname  of  four  brothers,  called  respectively 
Alard,  Richard,  Guiscard,  and  Renacd,  sons  of  A.  or  Hai- 
mozi,  Count  of  Dordogne,  who  figured  among  the  most  illus- 
trious heroes  of  the  chivalric  poetry  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Ayor^ftt  a  town  in  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Valencia ;  oil- 
making  is  the  chief  industry;  pop.  5,412. 

Ayr,  the  county  town  of  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  is  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  A. ;  pop.  28,886. 

Ay^rer,  (Jacob,)  next  to  Hans  Sachs  the  most  prolific 
and  important  Ger.  dramatic  writer  of  the  16th  c.  His 
history  is  involved  in  obscurity,  but  it  is  known  that  he  was 
a  citizen  of  Nuremberg  in  1594,  and  a  procurator  in  the 
courts  of  law ;  d.  1605. 

Ayres,  (Romktn  B.,)  Bfaj.-Gen.  U.S.A. ;  was  b.  1826,  d. 
1888 ;  he  was  graduated  from  West  Point  July  1,  1847.  Uu 
May  14,  1861,  he  was  commissioned  as  one  of  the  original 
captains  of  the  Fifth  Artillery.  In  1862  he  was  made  Brig.- 
Gen.  U.  S.  Volunteers,  Second  Corps,  and  for  gallant  services 
in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  and  pursuit  of  the  enemy  to  War- 
renton.  Pa.,  he  was  made  brevet  major  in  1868. '  He  was 
made  brevet  colonel  for  bravery  in  the  battle  on  the  Wel- 
don  R.R.  In  the  battle  of  five  Forks  he  won  the  rank  of 
Brig.-Gen.  U.S. A,  and  on  the  same  day,  March  18, 1865,  for 
gallantry  during  the  rebellion,  he  was  breveted  major-gen- 
eral. From  June,  1866,  to  Feb.,  1867,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Tactics  Board. 

Ajn^shire,  an  extensive  maritime  county  in  the  S.-W.  of 
Scotland,  bounded  N.  by  Renfrewshire;  W.  by  the  Firth 
of  Clyde  and  the  North  Channel ;  S.  by  Wigton  and  Kirk- 
cudbright '  E.  and  N.-E.  by  Dumfries  and  Lanark.  During 
the  religious  persecutions  by  the  Stuarts  A  was  a  stronghold 
of  the  Covenanters;  pop.  226,288. 

Ay^ton,  (Sir  Robert,)  a  Scottish  poet  and  favorite  cour- 
tier  in  the  reign  of  James  VI. ;  b.  in  1570,  d.  1638.  His 
Latin  panegyric  verse  on  the  accession  of  King  James  to  the 
throne  was  the  making  of  his  fortune. 

Ay^tonn,  (William  Eduondstou.vs,)  a  native  of  Edin- 
burgh, Scotland ;  b.  in  1818.  During  many  yrs.  Prof.  A.  de- 
voted himself  to  literary  work.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
frequent  and  brilliant  contributors  to  Blachoood'B  Magaxine  ; 
d.  1865. 

Ayuntamieil'to  is  the  name  given  in  Spain  to  the  coun- 
cils or  governing  bodies  of  towns. 

Azad^irine,  a  substance  found  in  an  East  Indian  tree, 
{Melia  Azediraeh^  used  as  a  substitute  for  quinine,  and 
called  in  the  U.  S.  "  Pride  of  China." 


'is,  (PsRE  Htacinthe,)  a  Frenchman  who  defended 
Napoleon  and  criticised  the  Revolution ;  he  was  condemned 
to  transportation ;  b.  1766,  d.  1846. 

Asal'ea,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
EricecBj  and  distinguished  from  rhododendrons  chiefly  by  the 
flowers  having  5  stamens  instead  of  10.  Most  of  the  species 
of  A.  also  differ  from  the  rhododendrons  in  having  thin  de- 
ciduous leaves.  Some  botanists  unite  the  genus  A.  to  Rho' 
dodendron.  One  of  the  species  best  deserving  of  notice  is  A. 
PofUica^  a  shrub  from  8  to  5  ft.  h.,  a  native  of  the  countries 
around  the  Black  Sea,  with  large  obovate  or  oblongolanceolate 
shining  leaves  and  umbellate  yellow  flowers,  which  are  exter- 
nally covered  with  glutinous  hairy  glands  and  are  very  fragrant. 

Aza'ni,  a  city  of  Anatolia,  Asia  Minor,  at  which  there  are 
still  visible  ruins  of  an  Ionic  Temple  of  Jupiter  and  a  theater. 

Aza'ra,  de,  (Don  Felix,)  member  of  the  commission  sent 
to  S.  Am.  to  determine  the  boundaries  of  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  possessions.  He  prepared  maps  and  published 
accounts  of  scientific  explorations  of  great  value ;  b.  in  Spain 
1746,  d.  1811. 

Azari'ah,  a  name  occurring  frequently  in  Scripture ;  one 
of  Daniers  three  friends,  605  B.C. ;  a  king  of  Judah  809 
B.C.,  etc. 

Azefi^lio,  Marquis  d',  (Massimo,)  famous  as  an  artist,  a 
publicist,  a  romance  writer,  and  a  statesman;  b.  1798  at 
Turin.  His  early  study  of  music  and  painting  was  cut  short 
by  his  father  procuring  him  an  appointment  in  a  Piedmon- 
tese  cavalry  regiment,  but  illness  forced  him  to  quit  the  serv. 
ice.  Soon  after  1820  he  devoted  himself  to  painting,  and 
in  a  yr.  made  himself  a  name  in  Rome.  In  landscape-paint- 
ing he  soon  attained  complete  artistic  skill.  He  was  also  a 
student  of  history.  Removing  to  Milan  in  1880,  he  be^n 
to  make  himself  favorably  known  also  in  literature,  his 
novels,  Ettove  Fieramo6co(i%ZZ)  and  Niccolo  di  Lapi^  (1841,) 
having  doue  much  to  raise  the  national  spirit  of  the  Italians. 
The  political  affairs  of  Italy  soon  occupied  him  exclusively ; 
he  traversed  the  provinces,  cities,  and  villages,  seeking  to  stir 
up  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  and  to  conciliate  the  unhappy 
party  divisions,  and  was  every-where  received  with  acclama- 
tion. A.  never  belonged  to  a  secret  political  society,  but  op- 
posed conspiracies  as  mischievous,  and  exhorted  the  impa- 
tient to  moderation.  While  in  Florence  he  wrote  his  famous 
piece,  Degli  uUimi  Can  di  Bomagna^  in  which  he  lashed  the 
papal  government,  denounced  the  vain  attempts  at  insurrec- 
tion, and  proved  to  the  Italian  princes  the  necessity  of  a 
national  policy.  After  the  election  of  Pius  IX.  as  pope,  A 
returned  to  Rome,  and  to  his  influence  were  ascribed  the  re- 
forms with  which  Pius  began  his  government.  He  was 
intensely  active  at  this  time,  and  wrote  much  on  public  ques- 
tions. (An  edition  of  his  political  writings,  in  one  volume, 
appeared  at  Turin,  1851.)  When  Charles  Albert,  after  the 
rising  of  Lombardy,  crossed  the  Ticino,  A.  left  Rome  with 
the  papal  troops  destined  to  support  the  Italian  contest.  In 
the  battle  of  Vicenxa,  where  he  commanded  a  legion,  he  was 
severely  wounded  in  the  leg  while  fighting  at  the  head  of  his 
troops.  Scracely  was  he  recovered,  when  with  his  pen  he 
courageously  opposed  the  republican  party,  now  intoxicated 
with  victory.  At  the  close  of  the  war  in  1869  A  was  ap- 
pointed pro  tempore  general  and  commissioner  extraordinary, 
purely  military,  for  the  Roman  States;  d.  1866. 

Azela^ic  Ac'id,  is  formed  by  oxidizing  oleac  acid  by 
nitric  acid. 

Azerbi'jan,  or  Aderbai'jan,  the  anc.  Media  Airopatene^ 
is  the  most  N.  prov.  of  Persia ;  area  about  80,000  sq.  m., 
pop.  2,000,000.  The  surface  is  very  mountainous,  many  of 
the  ranges  rising  from  7,000  to  9,000  ft.  in  h.  The  peak  of 
Savalan  (an  extinct  volcano)  reaches  an  elevation  of  18,000  ft. 
Mount  Ararat  rises  on  the  N.-W.  border.  The  climate  of  A. 
is  not  unhealthy,  but  subject  to  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 

A'sixn^hur,  or  A'sim's  Fort,  a  name  primarily  applied 
to  a  town  in  India,  and  thence  extended  to  its  district,  form- 
ing one  of  the  North-west  Provinces; 
pop.  about  14,000. 

As^imuth.  The  A.  of  a  heavenly  body 
is  the  angle  measured  along  the  horizon 
between  the  N.  or  S.  point  and  a  point 
where  a  circle,  passing  through  the  zenith 
and  the  body,  cuts  the  horizon.  The  A. 
compass,  resembling  the  mariner^s  com- 
pass, but  with  more  accurate  graduation, 
is  used  to  take  the  magnetic  A.  of  celes- 
tial bodies  in  order  to  find  the  variation 
of  the  needle  by  a  comparison  with  the  true  A 
TUDE  AND  Azimuth. 


AziiQutli  Compaus. 
See  Alti- 
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Asobenxole',  reddish-yellow  scales  formed  by  redocing 
nitro-benzole,  or  oxidizing  benzidine. 

AsobellXOyl^  obtained  from  crude  oil  of  bitter  almonds 
by  the  action  of  ammonia,  is  a  white  crystalline  powder. 

Azores,  a  cluster  of  nine  islands  in  the  Atlantic,  about 
800  m.  due  W.  of  Portugal.  In  the  first  half  of  the  15th  c. 
the  A.  were  discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  or  rather,  it  has 
been  said,  appropriated  by  them  after  having  been  revealed  to 
them  by  a  Flemish  navigator,  Joshua  Yanderberg,  of  Bruges. 
They  were  at  that  time  uninhabited,  a  fact  which  seems 
adverse  to  any  notion  that  Am.  could  have  been  colonized 
from  Europe  in  this  direction.  That  the  A«  were  visited  by 
the  Carthaginians  is  proved  by  Phenician  coins  found  on 
Gorvo.  As  early  as  1436  they  are  marked  on  a  map  of  the 
world  by  the  Venetian  Andrea  Bianco.  The  Portuguese  col- 
onists called  the  whole  group  A.,  from  €ux>r  or  azor^ "  a  hawk ;" 
pop.  269,401.  The  A.  or  Western  Islands  are  said  to  present 
one  of  the  best  examples  of  a  mild,  humid,  equable  climate  to 
be  met  with  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  It  is  slightly  colder 
and  moister  than  that  of  Madeira,  but  even  more  equable.  Sir 
James  CUrk  thinks  that  a  change  from  the  A.  to  Madeira 
and  thence  to  Teneriffe,  one  of  the  Canaries,  would  prove 
more  beneficial  to  the  phthisical  valetudinarian  than  a  resi- 
dence during  the  whole  winter  in  any  one  of  those  islands. 

Asote^  (Gr.  a,  "  depriver  of,"  and  *o«, "  life")  is  the  name 
given  by  Fr.  chemists  to  nitrogen. 

Az^otine,  substance  procured  by  decomposing  wool  by 
the  action  of  steam  at  160°  Centigrade  under  a  pressure  of 
6  atmospheres;  the  product,  afterward  dried  by  evapora- 
tion, contains  nitrogen  completely  soluble  in  water.  A.  is 
mixed  with  dried  blood  for  a  fertilizer. 

As^otized  Bodies,  substances  which  contain  azote  or 
nitrogen  as  one  of  their  constituents,  and  which  form  part  of 
the  living  structure  of  a  plant  or  animal,  or  are  produced 
during  its  natural  decay.  The  principal  members  of  the 
group  are  cJlntmen,  present  in  white  of  ^ggs,  and  the  juices 
of  plants  and  animals ;  glohidiHe^  or  crytiallvu^  a  variety  of 
albumen  found  in  the  lens  of  the  eye ;  vUeUrne,  another  va- 
riety of  albumen,  composing  the  greater  bulk  of  the  yelk  of 
the  egg ;  paralbunieti,  a  third  variety  of  albumen,  found  in 
the  animal  system  during  certain  diseases ;  ^6W7itf,  abundant 
in  the  seeds  of  cereals  and  in  animal  muscle ;  caseitie,  (or 
cheese  matter,)  present  in  all  milk ;  Ugumhiey  a  variety  of 
caseine  found  in  peas,  beans,  and  leguminous  seeds  in  gen- 
eral ;  gelatiney  present  in  the  skin,  bones,  and  other  parts  of 
animals;  chatidrine,  a  variety  of  gelatine  obtainable  from 
the  cornea  of  the  eye  and  the  permanent  cartilages ;  iniiglaw^ 
another  variety  of  gelatine  manufactured  from  the  inner 
membrane  of  the  floating  bladder  of  sturgeons  and  other 
fishes  ;  glue  and  size^  secondary  forms  of  gelatine ;  urecL^  urie 
tudd,  and  Mppuric  add,  present  in  the  urine  of  the  higher 
animals ;  kreaihie  and  kreaiinme^  occurring  in  the  juice  of 
flesh ;  several  forms  of  urifiary  calculi,  found  as  stones  in 
the  bladder ;  and  the  very  large  and  important  class  of  aika>* 
hidsy  including  strychnine,  morphine,  quinine,  etc 

AzotU^ria,  (£ng.  azote,  Gr.  onrwi,  Lat  urina,  ^  urine,") 
an  excess  of  urea  in  the  urine ;  a  disease  of  animals  arising 
from  a  too  rapid  disintegration  of  tissues,  or  a  defective  as- 
similation of  food. 

Azo^tns,  the  Ashdod  of  the  0.  T.,  (nowEsdud,)  a  village 
on  the  Mediterranean,  21  m.  S.  of  Jaffa.  It  was  formerly 
one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Philistines,  strongly  fortified, 
and  the  scene  of  numerous  contests  between  that  race  and 
the  Jews.  Into  this  city  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  was  brought 
by  the  Philistines,  and  placed  in  the  temple  of  their  god 
Dagon,  whose  image  fell  in  pieces  before  it.  It  is  now  an 
insignificant  village,  with  no  memorials  of  its  ancient  im- 
portance. 

Az'OT,  or  Az'of,  a  fortress  and  fort-town  in  the  S.  of 
Russia ;  pop.  8,000.  A.  was  anciently  a  Greek  colony,  nnder 
the  name  of  Tanais,  and  carried  on  an  extensive  commerce. 

Az'OY,  Sea  of,  named  after  the  town,  is  a  large  gulf  of 
the  Black  Sea,  formed  by  the  peninsula  of  Crimea,  or  rather 
an  inland  lake  connected  with  the  Black  Sea  by  the  long 
narrow  strait  of  Kaffa.  The  ancient  name  of  the  S.  of  A. 
was  Palus  Ma^otis.  The  water  is  almost  fresh.  The  whole 
sea  is  shallow,  and  occupies  an  area  of  about  14,000  sq.  m. 

Az^tecs,  the  greatest  of  the  Mexican  aboriginal  nations. 
Appeared  in  the  valley  of  Mexico,  which  they  called  Anihuac, 
about  the  middle  of  the  13th  c,  after  a  southward  march  of 
600  yra.  Others  place  their  arrival  at  a  much  earlier  date. 
Founded  Tenochtitlan,  on  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Mex- 
ico, in  1825,  and  from  this  capital  spread  the  empire  far  and 
wide,  till  their  emperors  ruled  more  than  30,000,000  peo- 


ple. They  reached  a  very  considerable  height  of  civilization, 
as  marked  by  their  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
though  their  religion  was  one  of  awful  cruelty,  employing 
human  sacrifices.  Their  empire  continued  to  extend  unti) 
conquered  by  Cortez  in  1521.  Some  2,000,000'of  the  pure- 
blooded  A.  still  live  in  the  mountains  of  Mexica 

Azu^a,  a  town  of  the  island  of  San  Domingo,  on  the  river 
Bia.  near  its  mouth  ;  pop.  1,500. 

Aziia'g^,  a  town  of  Estremadura,  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of 
Badajos;  pop.  6,400. 

Az^nline,  a  fine  permanent  blue  dye  prepared  from  the 
constituents  of  coal-tar. 

Aznlin^ic  Ac^id  is  produced  by  the  spontaneous  decom- 
position of  prussic  acid,  color  brown. 

Azimi,  (DoMENico  Alberto,)  b.  in  Sassari,  island  of 
Sardinia,  1749,  d.  1827,  a  distinguished  jurist,  especially  in 
law  concerning  the  maritime  relationships  of  nations.  He 
was  judge  of  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce  at  Nizza  or  Kice; 
and  in  1795,  after  that  city  had  been  taken  by  the  French,  he 
published  a  work  in  which  he  endeavored  to  reduce  mari- 
time  laws  to  fixed  principles,  and  which,  being  recast,  was 
published  at  Paris,  1805,  under  the  title  of  Droit  Maritime 
de  V Europe,  The  work  was  sufficiently  anti-British  in  tone 
to  secure  its  author  the  favorable  consideration  of  Napoleon, 
by  whom  he  was  appointed  commissioner  for  compiling  the 
maritime  portion  of  the  new  commercial  code.  Genoa  wa» 
annexed  to  France,  and  A.,  1807,  was  appointed  president  of 
the  court  of  appeal  there,  where  he  remained  until  the  fall  of 
Napoleon.  Among  A.^s  works  are  iimai  etir  VHitstoire  Geo- 
graphique  Politique  et  Morale  de  la  Sardaig^ie^  and  a  DiC' 
iionarg  of  MercafUile  Jttrutpnuience, 

Azora^ra,  (Gomez  dk,)  a  Port  historian,  fl.  15th  c  He 
was  keeper  of  the  archives,  and  was  charged  by  Alphonso  V. 
to  write  the  history  of  the  kingdom.  A  tradition  attributes 
to  him  the  destruction  of  a  great  number  of  papers  and  doc- 
uments contained  in  the  archives,  in  1459,  upon  the  demand 
of  the  Cortes,  and  with  the  only  aim  of  getting  rid  of  papers 
considered  useless.  Fortunately  many  of  these  fragments 
had  been  copied  by  different  municipalities  for  administrative 
uses.  The  writings  of  A.  are  numerous.  The  most  impor- 
tant is  a  Hitftory  of  the  Discovery  and  Concruest  of  Guineay 
reprinted,  Paris,  1841,  of  which  a  magnincent  MS.  is  pre- 
served in  the  Library  of  Paris. 

A'zare,  a  Fr.  word  technically  used  in  Her.  to  signify 
blue.     In  engraving  arms  it  is  always  rep- 
resented by  horizontal  lines. 

Az'nrine,  {Leudsaie  candeue,)  a  fish  of 
the  same  genus  with  the  roach,  chub,  etc., 
and  most  nearly  resembling  the  red-eye  or 
rudd,  {L.  ErythropfUhalmuSy)  from  which, 
however,  it  is  readily  distinguished  by  the 
slate-blue  color  of  the  back,  and  the  white- 
ness of  the  abdomen  and  fins.  It  is  a  Eu- 
ropean fresh-water  fish. 

Az^nrite,  a  name  which  has  been  given  to  the  mineral 
more  commonly  called  lazulite,  and  to  which  belong  lapis 
lazuli,  or  azure-stone,  mineral  turquoise,  etc.  The  generic 
name  azure  spar  is  sometimes  given.  The  name  A.  is  alsc^ 
given  by  mineralogists  to  an  ore  of  copper,  generally  known 
as  blue  copper,  nearly  allied  to  malachite. 

Az^ymites,  (Gr.  a,  **  without,"  zHmS,  **  leaven,")  those 
Christians  who  use  unleavened  bread  in  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Azzarkal^  Arabian  mathematician  and  astronomer,  b. 
at  Cordova  first  half  of  11th  c.  He  was  royal  astronomer  of 
Al-Mamoun,  King  of  Toledo.  He  invented  divers  instrument» 
for  making  observations,  constructed  a  water-clock  of  ex- 
traordinary dimensions,  as  well  as  a  planisphere  and  au 
astrolabe,  upon  new  principles. 

Az^zi,  (Fadstine,)  b.  at  Arezzo  1650,  an  ItaL  poetess. 
She  had  the  most  brilliant  renown  in  her  time  and  country,, 
and  most  of  the  academies  of  luly  admitted  her  into  their 
membership.  Besides  fragments  scattered  in  different  col- 
lections she  published  a  volume  of  poems  under  the  title  of 
Serto  Poetico,  (1694  ;)  d.  1724. 

Azzo  n.,  one  of  the  most  powerful  princes  of  Italy  at  hi» 
epoch,  d.  1097 ;  he  was  prominent  in  the  events  of  which 
the  peninsular  was  the  theater.  He  had  possession  at  one 
time  of  the  earldom  of  Maine,  in  France. 

Azzabeydi,  (Mohammed  Ibn  el  Hasan,)  b.  in  Seville  927, 
an  Arabian  lexicographer.  He  was  cadi  of  Seville  and  pre- 
ceptor of  Hischeam,  son  and  heir  of  the  sultan.  He  wrote 
an  abridgement  of  the  great  biography  of  the  Spanish  gram* 
marians,  by  Khalil ;  a  treatise  ou  grammar,  and  a  work  upon 
the  character  of  the  syntax  in  the  Arabic  language ;  d.  989. 
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'  is  a  labial  consonant  of  the  kind  called  me- 
dial or  flat ;  it  stands  second  in  most  alpha- 
bets, and  in  the  Hebrew  or  Phenician  is  called 
6?;/i,which  signifies  "house."  ^  A  -rf>< 
Its  first  form  was  probably  A  Q  M^ 
a  tent  or  house,  developing  ■■" — 

by  the  substitution  of  straight  lines  into  the 
Phenician.  ,^.      ^     The  Greek  name 

was  beta^  £L   ^    w|    but  by  this  nation 
it  was  pronounced  as  v.     In  "^  '  many   languages 

it  is  interchangeable  with  /,  />A,  d^  and  v,  and  in  Saiiskrit 
it  sometimes  becomes  m.  The  Roman  b  was  in  classic 
times  pronounced  as  it  is  in  English,  French,  etc.,  but 
in  the  3d  c.  it  began  to  be  softened,  of  which  change  traces 
appear  in  Italian  and  French,  as  Lat.  habere,  Ital.  avere, 
Fr.  avoir,  Lat.  tabiUa,  Ital.  tavola.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
Spaniard  is  apt  to  change  v  into  6,  as,  vivere^  bibere,  JovU, 
Jobis.  The  following  are  some  examples  of  the  interchange 
of  b  with  other  letters :  Corresponding  to  Eng.  bear  are  Sansk. 
6Art,  Lat.  ferre,  6r.  pherein  ;  Eng.  be,  Sansk.  bhu,  Lat.  fio 
and  /«i,  Gr.  pkvo  ;  Eng.  bore,  Lat.  forare  ;  Eng.  of  and  off, 
Gr.  apo,  Lat  ah  ;  Eng.  wife,  pi.  toiven,  Ger.  weib.  Old  H.  Ger. 
tot/>  /  Eng.  i0«6,  weave,  weft ;  Gr.  episcopos,  Eng.  bishop,  Fr. 
eveqtte.  In  several  Latin  words  b  arose  out  of  u,  (pronounced 
like  V  or  w.)  Thus  the  original  form  of  bellum,  war,  was' 
duelltim.  In  Roman  notation  300  was  sometimes  represent- 
ed by  B,  8,000  by  B.  In  Greek  /3  stood  for  2,  and  ,P  for 
2,000.  B,  in  Mus.,  is  the  7th  degree  of  the  diatonic  scale 
of  C,  and  the  12th  degree  of  the  diatonic-chromatic  scale. 
In  Harmony  it  is  called  the  major  7th.  According  to  the 
tempered  system  of  tuning  the  ratio  of  B  to  the  fundamental 
note  C  is  -fg.  In  the  ancient  diatonic  scale  B  was  never  used 
as  a  key-note,  as  its  fifth,  F,  was  imperfect.  B  flat  (W)  is 
half  a  tone  lower  than  B,  and  in  harmony  is  called  the  flat 
7th.  The  Germans  name  this  tone  B,  and  our  own  B  nat- 
ural (Bh)  H,  (pronounced  hah.) 

Ba'aX,  a  Heb.  word  signifying  lord,  owner,  or  master, 
and  applied  as  a  general  title  of  honor  to  many  different 
gods.  In  Hos.  ii,  16,  it  is  mentioned  as  a  name  which  had 
been  given  to  Jehovah  himself,  but  when  used  with  the  defi- 
nite article  it  specially  designated  the  principal  male  deity  of 
the  Phenicians  and  Carthaginians,  as  Baaltis  or  Astarte  was 
the  principal  female  deity.  In  connection  with  Babylon  and 
Assyria  the  same  deity  is  spoken  of  under  the  name  of  Bel 
or  Belus.  Originally  B.  was  the  god  of  the  sun,  the  ruler 
and  vivifier  of  nature,  and  Astarte  the  goddess  of  the  moon. 
Baalbek,  the  name  of  a  ruined  city  in  the  ancient  Coele- 
Syria,  signifies  the  "  City  of  Baal,"  the  Sun-god,  and  was  by 
the  Greeks,  during  the  Seleudde  dynasty,  converted  into  He- 
liopolis.  It  was  once  the  most  magnificent  of  Syrian  cities, 
full  of  palaces,  fountains,  and  beautiful  monuments.  It  is 
now  only  famous  for  the  splendor  of  its  ruins.  The  most 
imposing  is  that  of  the  great  Temple  of  the  Sun,  290  ft.  by  160, 
having  had  its  roof  supported  by  a  peristyle  of  54  Corinthian 
columns.  Of  these  6  are  yet  standing.  The  circumference 
of  these  columns  is  about  22  ft.,  and  the  1.  of  the  shaft  58 ;  with 
pedestal,  capital,  and  entablature  they  measure  about  89  ft. 
in  h.  S.  from  the  great  temple  is  a  smaller  one,  known  as 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter.  Both  temples,  as  well  as  the  sur- 
rounding structures,  are  built  of  limestone,  in  a  richly  deco- 
rated, somewhat  fantastic,  Corinthian  style.  Beside  these 
there  stands  a  circular  building,  supported  on  6  granite  col- 
umns; style,  mixed  Ionic  and  Corinthian.  It  was  at  one 
time  used  as  a  Christian  Church. 

Ba^a.  a  Turkish  word  signifying  father,  prefixed  as  a 


title  of  honor  to  the  names  of  ecclesiastics  of  distinction ;  it 
is  often  affixed  in  courtesy,  also,  to  the  names  of  other  per- 
sons, as  Ali-B. 

BalMt,  Cape,  a  bold  rocky  headland  near  the  W.  ex- 
tremity of  Anatolia,  Asia  Minor,  the  Ledum  of  the  Greeks. 
On  a  shelving  point  of  the  cape  stands  the  town  of  Baba ; 
pop.  about  4,000.  The  city  of  Assos,  mentioned  by  St.  Paul, 
is  in  the  vicinity. 

Bal>ada£:h,  or  Bal>a  Da^,  a  city  of  Roumania,  with 
10,000  inhabitants,  in  the  Dobrudscba,  93  m.  N.-E.  of  Silistria ; 
its  commerce  extends  along  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea. 

BablMlge,  (Charles,)  b.  in  1792,  d.  1871.  In  1828  he 
was  elected  Prof,  of  Mathematics  in  Trinity  Coll.,  Cambridge. 
Among  his  writings  were  Tables  of  Logarithm*,  1834.  He 
was  the  first  to  make  the  method  of  constructing  such  tables 
the  object  of  earnest  study.  The  difficulty  of  securing  accu- 
racy in  getting  up  tables  on  a  large  scale  led  him  to  the  idea 
of  committing  the  execution  of  the  work  to  a  machine.  Be- 
ing commissioned  by  the  government  to  superintend  the  con- 
struction of  such  a  machine,  he  visited  a  great  many  manu- 
factories and  machine  establishments  in  order  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  resources  of  mechanical  art.  This  survey 
afforded  him  the  necessary  information  for  his  work  (hi  the 
Economy  of  Manufactures  and  Machinery,  1832.  B.'s  cal- 
culating machine,  from  some  cause  not  well  explained,  was 
never  completed. 


Ruins  of  the  Temple  of  tbe  Sun,  Baalbek. 

Babni)itt,  (Isaac,)  an  Amer.  metal-worker,  b.  1799,  d. 
1862 ;  he  made  the  first  britannia-ware  produced  in  this 
country,  at  Taunton,  Mass.,  and  Congress  voted  him  a  gold 
medal  *and  $20,000.     See  infra. 

Babl>itt-met^al,  an  alloy  of  copper,  zinc,  and  tin,  used 
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to  diminish  friction  in  machinerv,  invented  by  Isaac  Babbitt, 
Boston,  Mass. 

BaVcock,  (Charles  A.,  U.S.X.,)  an  Amer.  officer,  b.  in 
New  York  1833 ;  served  with  distinction  in  civil  war ;  d.  1876. 

BaVcock,  (Orvillk  E.,  U.S,A.,)  an  Amer.  officer,  b.  in  Vt, 
1836 ;  was  assigned  to  active  duty,  defense  of  Washington,  dur- 
ing civil  war;  in  1864  was  appointed  colonel  and  aid-de-camp 
to  Gen.  Grant,  and  when  the  latter  was  inaugurated  President 
became  his  military  secretary ;  filled  various  positions ;  was 
for  some  time  in  charge  of  public  buildings  and  grounds  in 
Washington,  and  also  engineer  in  charge  of  the  Washington 
aqueduct;  d.  1884. 

Bab'COCk,  (Rcfcs,  D.D.,)  Amer.  Bap.  minister,  Pres.  of 
Waterville  Coll.  1833-36;  b.  1798,  d.  1875. 

Babelman'deb,  (i.  e.,  "  the  Gate  of  Tears,")  is  the  name 
of  the  strait  between  Arabia  and  the  continent  of  Africa,  by 
which  the  Red  Sea  is  connected  with  the  Gulf  of  Aden  and 
the  Indian  Ocean,  so  called  from  the  danger  arising  to  small 
vessels  from  strong  currents.  The  Arabian  peninsula  here 
throws  out  a  cape,  bearing  the  same  name  as  the  strait,  ris- 
ingto  the  h.  of  865  ft. 

Balbel,  Tow'er  oil  For  an  account  of  this  building,  and 
the  confusion  of  tongues  which  it  brought  about,  see  the  llth 
chapter  of  Genesis.  The  distinction  of  being  the  remains  of 
the  T.  of  B.  has  been  claimed  for  three  diiferent  masses : 
(1)  For  Nimrod's  Tower  at  Akkerkuf ;  (2)  The  Mujellibe,  950 
yds.  EL  of  the  Euphrates,  and  5  m.  above  the  modem  town  of 


Birs  Nlmnid. 

Hillah ;  (3)  The  Birs  Ximrud,  to  the  W.  of  that  river,  and 
about  6  m.  to  the  S.-W.  of  Hillah,  the  whole  situated  in  Bab- 
ylonia. The  last  of  these  has  the  majority  of  opinions  in  its 
favor.  Every  one,  it  is  said,  who  has  seen  the  Birs  Ximrud, 
feels  at  once  that  of  the  ruined  mounds  in  this  region  there 
is  not  one  which  so  nearly  corresponds  with  his  previous  no- 
tions of  the  T.  of  B.  It  is  of  an  oblong  form,  the  total  pir- 
cumference  being  762  yds.  The  fire-burned  bricks  of  which 
it  is  built  have  inscriptions  on  them,  and  so  excellent  is  the 
cement,  which  appears  to  be  lime-mortar,  that  it  is  nearly 
impossible  to  extract  a  brick  whole.  The  other  parts  of  the 
summit  of  this  hill  are  occupied  by  immense  fragments  of 
brick-work,  of  no  determinate  figure,  tumbled  together,  and 
converted  into  solid  vitrified  masses,  as  if  they  had  under- 
gone the  action  of  the  fiercest  fire,  or  had  been  blown  up 
with  gunpowder,  the  layers  of  brick  being  perfectly  discern- 
ible. These  ruins  stand  on  a  prodigious  mound,  the  whole  of 
which  is  itself  in  ruins,  channeled  by  the  weather,  and  strewed 
with  fragments  of  black  stone,  sandstone,  and  marble.  The 
intense  vitrifying  heat  to  which  the  summit  has  been  evi- 
dently subjected  must  have  been  the  result  of  fire  operating 
from  above,  and  was  probably  produced  by  lightning.  This 
is  a  curious  circumstance,  taken  in  connection  with  the  an- 
cient tradition  that  the  T.  of  B.  was  rent  and  overthrown  by 
fire  from  heaven. 
Bal>er,  or  Bal>iir,  (Zohir-Eddin  Mohammed,)  the  first 


of  the  Great  Moguls  in  India,  a  descendant  of  Timur,  b.  in 
1483,  d.  1530.  He  was  barely  12  yrs.  of  age  when  he  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  Omar  Sheikh  Mirza,  in  the  sovereignty  of 
the  countries  lying  between  Samarcand  and  the  Indus. 

Babeuf,  (Francois  Nokl,)  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  "  Caius  Gracchus,"  which  he  affixed  to  his  political  arti- 
cles, was  b.  1764  at  St.  Quentin,  France.  On  the  breakmg 
out  of  the  Revolution  in  1789  he  became  a  fanatical  advocate 
of  the  popular  demands.  He  was  in  favor  of  a  new  distribu- 
tion of  the  land,  of  the  abolition  of  ever\'  political  order,  and 
the  equality  of  all  individuals,  wise  and  foolish  ;  he  attached 
himself  to  the  Jacobin  party.  A  conspiracy  was  formed,  the 
aim  of  which  was  the  destruction  of  the  Directory,  and  the 
complete  re-establishment  of  the  democratic  Constitution  of 
1793.  The  plot  was  discovered,  and  B.  and  other  chiefs 
were  seized,  imprisoned,  and  brought  to  trial.  He  was  guil- 
loUned  May  24,  1797. 

Babilah,  fruit  of  the  acacia,  used  for  dyeing,  and  con- 
taining tannic  acid  and  red  coloring  matter. 

Bab^infl^n,  (Antony,)  an  Eng.  gentleman  of  the  county 
of  Derby,  bead  of  a  conspiracy  to  rescue  Mary  Stuart;  was 
b.  about  1566.  The  day  of  action  was  fixed  for  Aug.  24, 
1586,  B.  reserving  the  deliverance  of  Mary  for  his  own 
share ;  but  he  and  his  accomplices  were  betrayed,  arrested, 
and  condemned ;  B.  made  no  denial,  and  was  executed  Sept. 
20  1586. 

Bab^inCton,  (Churchill,)  an  Eng.  student  of  botany,  or- 
nithology, archaeology,  and  numismatics;  b.  1821,  d.  1889. 

Bab^in^rton,  (William,)  British  physician,  b.  in  Ireland 
1756,  d.  1883.  He  was  the  chief  founder  of  the  Geological 
Societv,  London,  and  became  its  first  president 

BaDiromsa.    See  Babyrocssa. 

Babbitts,  a  Persian  sect  of  Mohammedans  who  profess  to 
be  reformers,  and  assert  the  superiority  of  the  prophet  Bab 
to  Mohammed ;  originated  in  the  middle  of  this  c. 

Baboo',  a  Hindu  title  like  the  Eng.  "  Mr."  The  class  en- 
titled to  this  prefix  are  usually  educated  and  wealthy,  of  lib- 
eral religious  views,  and  noted  for  public-spirited  generosity. 

Baboon',  (Cmocephaltu^)  a  genus  of  the  monkey  family, 
or  Simiada^  ana  distinguished  from  all  the  rest  of  that  fam- 
ily by  the  very  elongated  muzzle,  which  terminates  abruptly, 
and  is  pierced  with  nostrils  at  the  end  like  that  of  a  dog. 
The  face  has,  indeed,  a  general  resemblance  to  the  face  of  a 
dog.  Bs.,  like  almost  all  the  monkey  family  in  the  Old 
World,  have  callosities  on  the  buttocks ;  and,  like  the  greater 
part  of  them,  they  have  cheek-pouches.  Their  fore  and  hind 
legs  are  so  proportioned  that  they  walk  easily  and  run  swiftly 
on  the  ground ;  and  they  climb  trees  and  rocks  with  great 
agility.  Their  hair  is  long,  forming  a  sort  of  mane  on  the 
upper  parts.  All  of  them  are  very  susceptible  to  cold,  and 
they  seldom  live  long  when  removed  from  their  native  trop- 
ical countries.  They  feed  chiefly  on  fruits  and  roots ;  they 
will  seize  a  scorpion,  deprive  it  of  its  sting,  and  devour  it 
They  are  very  mischievous  and  revengeful ;  troops  of  them 
.sometimes  enter  a  plantation,  not  merely  to  plunder,  but  ap- 
parently to  amuse  themselves  by  destroying  whatever  they 
can  find ;  yet  they  seem  always  to  have  some  appointed  to 
keep  watch,  and  they  make  oif  with  great  rapidity  on  the 
first  signal  of  alarm. 

Ba'brillS,  a  Gr.  fabulist  who  lived  about  the  close  of 
the  Alexandrian  Age,  or  the  beginning  of  the  succeeding  Ro- 
man Sophistic  period,  made  a  considerable  collection  of 
.Esopian  fables,  which  he  turned  into  verse  in  a  natural  and 
popular  style.  Several  versions  and  transformations  of  these 
were  made  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  have  come  down  to 
us  under  the  name  "iiCsop's  Fables."  A  few  fables  were  added 
from  other  MSS.  In  1842  a  Greek  employed  by  the  French 
government  to  explore  the  convents  of  the  East  discovered  a 
MS.  with  123  hitherto  unknown  fables  of  B.,a  copy  of  which 
he  took  to  Paris,  where  they  were  published  in  1844. 

Bab'ylon,  Biabylo'nia.  Babylonia  was  the  name  given 
in  ancient  times  to  the  flat  country  about  the  lower  course  of 
the  Euphrates,  called  in  modem  times  Irak-Arabi.  In  the 
O.  T.  it  is  called  Shinar,  Babel,  and  also  '*  the  land  of  the 
Chaldees ; "  and  by  the  later  Greek  and  Roman  writers  oc- 
casionally Chaldea.  At  the  earliest  period  to  which  the  rec- 
ords carry  us  back  the  population  of  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  consisted  mainly  of  tribes  of  Turanian 
origin,  their  language  having  remarkable  affinities  with  those  of 
the  Ural-Altaic  group  of  the  Turanian  nations.  Early  historic 
records  also  reveal  the  existence  of  a  Semitic  element  in  the 
population  of  the  Euphrates  valley,  coming  in  apparently  from 
the  S.-W. — Arabia  and  Egypt  the  infiltration  of  the  foreign 
element  went  on  increasing  for  centuries,  until  at  last  it  gol 
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the  upper  hand,  and  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  when  they 
became  known  to  the  historians  of  the  West  were  essentially 
Semitic  peoples.  The  dom- 
inant people  in  Babylonia 
in  the  earliest  times  were 
the  Accad,  or  Aceadians. 
They  had  come  originally 
from  the  mountains  of 
Elam  to  the  E.  of  the  Ti- 
gris, and  hence  their  name 
Accad,  which  means 
"  highlanders."  They 
brought  with  them  the  art 
of  cuneiform  writing,  as 
well  as  other  arts  and  sci- 
ences, especially  astrono- 
my.   The  sexagesimal  dl- 


Babylonlan  Brtok. 


vision  of  the  circle,  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  a  week  of  7  days 
named  as  we  now  name  them,  and  the  7th  a  day  of  rest,  are  all 
Accadian.  Every  large  city  had  its  public  library.  In  the  royal 
library  of  a  Babylonian  monarch,  Sargon,  (about  2000  B.C.,) 
every  tablet  was  numbered,  so  that  the  reader  had  only 
to  write  down  the  number  of  the  tablet  he  wanted,  and 
it  was  handed  to  him  by  the  librarian.     Among  the  mul- 


whose  worship  all  manner  of  licentious  rites  were  associated. 
Apart  from  canals,  bridges,  embankments,  and  sluices,  the  in- 
I  terest  on  the  subject  of  Babylonian  architecture  is  concentrated 
in  the  ruins  of  the  cap.,  B.  The  accounts  that  we  find  in  the 
ancients  of  the  origin,  greatness,  and  the  structure  of  the  city 
are  exceedingly  confused.  The  god  Belus  is  named  as  its 
founder,  and  also  Queen  Semiramis ;  how  we  are  to  understand 
the  two  statements  is  not  exphuned.  Semiramis,  according  to 
the  account  of  Diodorus,  employed  on  it  2,000,000  workmen, 
collected  from  all  parts  of  her  dominions.  There  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  city  the  f  amo'is  temple  of  Belus,  or  Baal.  On  the 
E.  side  of  the  river  stood  the  buildings  of  the  Neo-Babylonian 
period,  among  which  were  the  "  Hanging  Gardens  "  of  Sem- 
iramis, singled  out  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 

Bab^ylon,  a  town  of  Suffolk  Ca,  N.  Y. ;  pop.  6,085.  It 
is  on  the  Great  South  Bay,  and  is  famous  as  a  summer  resort, 
having  some  fine  hotels. 

Babylo'nish  CaptiT^ity.  The  inhabitants  of  Judea  un- 
derwent more  than  one  deportation  after  they  came  into  conflict 
with  the  powerful  kingdom  of  Assyria.  The  most  remarkable 
exile,  however,  befell  the  tribe  of  Judah  under  Nebuchadnezzar, 
who  appeared  with  a  powerful  army  before  Jerusalem, which  he 
took  588  B.C.  King  Zedekiah  had  his  eyes  put  out,  and  he  and 
the  principal  part  of  the  inhabitants  were  carried  captive  to 


Babylon,  (restored.) 


tifarious  subjects  of  this  extensive  literature  there  are 
hymns  to  the  gods  strikingly  like  the  Hebrew  Psalms ; 
and  in  a  long  mythological  poem  there  is  an  episode  giv- 
ing an  account  of  the  deluge  almost  identical  with  that 
of  Genesis,  only  more  detailed.  The  Accad  religion  was 
originally  a  Shamanism,  similar  to  what  still  prevails  among 
the  Turanian  tribes  of  Siberia;  but  it  gradually  devel- 
oped into  a  huge  system  of  polytheism,  which  was  adopted 
and  modified  by  the  Semitic  inhabitants.  The  classic  writers 
represent  the  civilization  of  the  ancient  Babylonians  as  of  a 
high  stamp,  the  goveniment  despotic ;  arts  and  commerce 
were  highly  flourishing.  B.  was  famous  for  its  dyes,  its 
cloths,  and  embroideries,  especially  for  the  manufacture  of 
rich  carpets  with  inwoven  figures  of  strange  animals  and 
arabesques,  such  as  we  yet  see  on  the  Nineveh  sculptures. 
The  general  prosperity  was  such  that  B.  and  Assyria  together 
were  able  to  pay  to  Persia,  in  the  lime  of  Darius  Hystaspes, 
a  yearly  tribute  of  1,000  talents — a  sum  greater  than  that 
contributed  by  any  other  province.  The  Babylonians  were 
notorious  for  their  effeminacy,  luxury,  and  licentiousness. 
Their  religion  was  nearly  allied  to  that  of  the  Phenicians. 
The  essential  part  of  it  was  the  worship  of  the  powers  of  nat- 
ure, as  they  are  manifested  in  the  heavenly  bodies  and  in  the 
fertility  of  the  earth.  At  the  head  of  their  .system  of  belief 
stood  Baal,  reverenced  through  the  whole  of  Mesopotamia  and 
Canaan,  who  represented  in  a  general  way  the  power  of  nat- 
ure, without  having  any  moral  significance,  and  was  specially 
identified  with  the  sun.  Along  with  him  stood,  as  feminine 
complement,  the  (A)ddes8  Baaltis,  the  receptive  earth,  with 


Bayblon.  It  is  this  captivity,  the  duration  of  which  is  usually 
reckoned  at  70  yrs.,  although,  strictly  speaking,  it  lasted  only 
56  yrs.,  that  is  called,  by  distinction,  the  B.  C.  The  situation  of 
the  exiles  was  in  other  I'espects  tolerable.  Most  of  them  set- 
tled down  and  acquired  property  and  even  riches ;  many  were 
called  to  court  and  even  raised  to  high  offices  in  the  State. 
They  were  allowed  to  retain  their  organization  by  families,  and 
lived  by  themselves  essentially  according  to  the  Mosaic  law. 
They  had  also  their  own  chief,  and  were  allowed  the  free  exer- 
cise  of  their  religion.  When  Cyrus  overthrew  the  Babylonian 
Empire,  about  536,  he  allowed  the  Jews  to  return  to  their  own 
country.  Only  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Benjamin,  and  Levi 
availed  themselves  of  this  permission ;  the  other  10  tribes 
disappear  from  history  after  the  captivity.  It  is  probable 
that  they  had  become  so  mingled  with  the  Babylonians,  a 
people  of  kindred  origin,  that  they  had  ceased  to  remember 
the  country  of  their  race. 

Babylns,  early  Chris- 
tian saint  and  martyr, 
Bishop  of  Antioch  260-87. 

BaDsrrons'sa,  {Su$ 
B.y)  a  species  of  hog  in- 
habiting the  forests  of 
Java  and  the  Moluccas,  re- 
markable for  the  extraor- 
dinary tusks  of  the  up- 
per jaw,  which  rise  like 
horns  through  the  bones 
and  integuments,  are  long,  somewhat  slender,  and  curved 
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backward ;  their  use  being  probably  similar  to  that  of  horns. 
The  animal  is  sometimes  called  the  horned  hog.  Its  limbs 
are  much  more  slender  than  those  of  the  common  hog. 

B.  A.  C,  the  abbreviation  universally  used  by  astronomers 
in  referring  to  The  CaUdog^ie  of  Stars  of  the  British  Asaoci- 
aiionfor  the  Advancement  of  Science^  by  Francis  Baily,  Lon- 
don, 1846.  It  contains  the  places  of  8,377  stars,  with  pre- 
cessions, proper  motions,  constants  for  the  reduction  to 
apparent  place,  etc.,  together  with  an  elaborate  preface  giv- 
inemuch  valuable  information. 

oac^carat,  or  Bac^caiU,  is  played  with  the  ordinary 
playing  cards,  and  is  very  simple  in  its  details  and  freer  from 
complications  than  most  games  at  cards.  Any  number  of 
players  may  participate,  and  as  many  packs  of  cards  may  be 
used  as  necessary,  the  number  being  increased  to  correspond 
with  the  number  of  players.  One  member  of  the  party  is 
selected  to  act  as  banker.  He  deals  out  the  cards  from  a 
box,  after  they  have  been  shuffled.  The  face  cards  each 
count  ten,  and  the  others  according  to  the  numbers  of  their 
spots.  After  the  bets  have  been  made  the  banker  deals  two 
cards  to  each  of  the  players,  including  himself,  but  the  other 
players  must  receive  their  cards  before  the  banker  is  served. 
The  aim  of  the  players  is  to  make  the  numbers  9,  19,  29,  or 
as  nearly  those  as  possible,  as  8,  18,  and  28.  Any  player  is 
at  liberty  either  to  "  stand  "  or  to  be  "  content"  with  the  two 
cards  at  first  dealt,  or  to  call  for  more,  at  the  risk  of  exceed- 
ing 29,  when  his  stake  is  forfeited  to  the  dealer.  If,  after 
the  first  distribution  of  two  cards  to  each,  any  player  has  a 
"natural" — i.  e.,  a  sum  making  9,  or  next  in  value,  19 — he 
declares  it  wins,  and  the  banker  pays  all  who  hold  superior 
hands  to  his  own,  and  claims  from  those  holding  inferior 
hands.  The  players  stake  their  money  separately,  there  being, 
in  fact,  as  many  separate  games  in  progress  as  there  are  play- 
ers, and  the  spectators  may  wager  their  money  on  any  one  of 
them,  all  of  which  must  be  accepted  by  the  banker.  Prior 
to  the  banker  making  a  start  he  states  the  amount  of  the 
bank.  Any  one  sitting  down  at  the  table  has  the  right  to 
call  the  whole  of  the  bank,  selecting  the  left  or  the  right  on 
which  to  pick  up  the  cards.  Previous  to  the  banker  dealing 
the  cards  it  is  the  duty  of  two  croupiers,  one  on  the  right 
and  the  other  on  the  left,  to  count  up  the  stakes  deposited  on 
either  side,  and  then  make  up  the  bank.  Thus  the  banker 
knows,  to  the  smallest  coin,  the  exact  amount  of  his  liabilities. 

Bac'chns,  the  god  of  wine,  (Gr.  DiotiysoSj)  was  the  son  of 
Zeus  and  Semele,  the  daughter  of  Cadmus.  B.  taught  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine,  and  prepared  intoxicating  drink  from 
the  grapes.  In  order  to  impart  his  discovery  to  mankind,  or, 
as  some  say,  because  Juno  smote  him  with  madness,  he  wan- 
dered through  many  countries  attended  by  the  nymphs,  who 
were  crowned  with  ivy  and  vine-leaves,  and  bore  in  their  hands 
the  thyrsus,  a  pole  bound  round  with  leaves  and  fruit  The 
worship  of  B.  consisted  in  noisy  rites.  Thebes  in  Boeotia, 
held  to  be  the  birthplace  of  the  god,  was  considered  the  chief 
seat  of  those  rites  in  Greece.  In  Athens  the  worship  of  the 
Lemnsean  B.  was  the  most  ancient,  and  may  be  traced  back 
to  antehistoric  times.  The  chief  offerings  made  to  hhn  were 
goats  and  oxen ;  the  last  because  he  himself  was  conceived 
and  represented  under  the  form  of  an  ox.  As  early  as  496 
B.C.  the  Greek  worship  of  B.  was  introduced  at  Rome  with 
that  of  Ceres.  In  honor  of  these  deitier  the  Liberalia  were 
celebrated  on  March  17.  At  first  only  women,  called  Bac- 
chantes, took  part  in  these  mysterious  Bacchic  rites,  but  lat- 
terly men  also  were  admitted.  When  the  evil  had  reached 
its  greatest  height  the  government  (186  B.C.)  rooted  out  the 
bacchanalia  with  the  greatest  severity. 

Baccio^chi,  (Marie-Anne-Elisa  Bonapartk,)  the  eldest 
sister  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  was  b.  at  Ajaccio,  Coi-sica,  in 
1777.  In  1809  she  was  made  Grand  Duchess  of  Tuscany, 
and  appointed  as  administrator  over  that  country  in  Napo- 
leon^s  name.  When  the  allies  entered  Tuscany  in  1814  she, 
of  course,  had  to  leave  Florence;  d.  at  Bologna  in  1820. 

Baccio'chi,  (Napolkone,)  a  Bonapartist  princess,  daugh- 
ter of  the  eldest  sister  of  Napoleon  I. ;  b.  1806,  d.  1869. 

Bac'cio  Delia  Portia,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Fra 
Bartolomeo  di  San  Marco,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  mas- 
ters of  the  Florentine  school  of  painting,  b.  at  Savignano  in 
Tuscany  1469.  His  subjects  are  mostly  religious,  and  the 
greater  part  belong  to  the  later  period  of  his  life.  He  was  a 
warm  adherent  of  Savonarola,  after  whose  tragical  end  in 
1500  he  took  the  habit  of  the  cloister.  He  imparted  to  Ra- 
phael his  knowledge  of  coloring,  and  acquired  from  him  a 
more  perfect  knowledge  of  perspective ;  d.  at  Florence  1617. 

Bach,  (JoHANN  Sebastian,)  a  celebrated  musician,  b.  at 
Eisenach.  Upper  Saxony,  1685.    When  he  was  10  yrs.  old  his 


father,  who  was  a  musician  at  Eisenach,  died,  and  B.  sought 
the  protection  of  an  elder  brother,  who  dying  soon  after,  he 
was  again  left  destitute,  and,  to  earn  a  livelihood,  entered  the 
choir  of  St.  MichaeFs,  Luneburg,  as  a  soprano  singer.  In  1703 
he  became  court  musician  at  Weimar,  the  following  yr.  onan- 
ist at  Amstadt,  and  in  1 708  court  organist  at  Weimar.  \^iile 
holding  this  office  he  labored  to  make  himself  master  of  every 
branch  of  music.  In  1717  he  was  made  director  of  concerts, 
and  6  yrs.  afterward  director  of  music  and  cantor  to  St. 
Thomas's  School,  Leipsic,  an  appointment  which  he  held  to 
his  death.  About  10  yrs.  later  the  distinctions  of  kapell- 
meister to  the  Duke  of  Weissenfels .  and  court  composer  to 
the  King  of  Poland  were  conferred  upon  him.  B.,  who  had 
a  son  in  the  service  of  Frederick  the  Great,  received  a  press, 
ing  request  to  visit  Potsdam  on  the  occasion  of  a  concert  there. 
He  went,  and  acquitted  himself  to  the  satisfaction  of  that 
monarch,  some  of  whose  music  he  played  at  first  sight.  B.'s 
close  studies  affected  his  eyes,  and  an  operation  left  him  totally 
blind  and  hastened  his  death,  July,  1 760.  With  the  exception 
of  Handel,  B.  had  no  rival  as  an  organist.  Various  members 
of  his  family  were  distinguished  musicians,  while  he  himself 
was  considered  the  greatest  musical  genius  of  his  day. 

Bach^arach,  a  small  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia;  pop. 
1,687.  B.  is  noteworthy  as  the  place  where  Blucher  crossed 
the  Rhine,  Jan.  1,  1814. 

Bach,  Baron,  (Alexander,)  an  Austrian  statesman,  b. 
1813,  at  Loosdorf,  in  Lower  Austria.  In  May,  1849,  B.  took 
his  place  at  the  head  of  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  from 
which  he  was  sent,  in  1859,  as  plenipotentiary  to  Rome— a 
mission  which  terminated  in  1865. 

Bache,  (Alexander  Dallas,  LL.D.,)  great-grandson  of 
Benjamin  Franklin;  Pres.  of  Girard  Coll.  18S6-42,  where  he 
established  a  meteorological  and  magnetic  observatory ;  Su- 
perintendent of  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  1848;  R^nt  of  Smith- 
sonian  Institution  1846;  and  Pres.  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  1863;  b.  1806,  d.  1867. 

Bache,  (Benjamin  Franklin,)  learned  printing  in  the  es* 
tablishment  of  Didot  Bros.,  while  in  Europe  with  Franklin, 
and  on  his  return  to  Am.  established  the  General  Advertiser^ 
opposed  to  Washington  and  Adams;  b.  1769,  d.  1798. 

Bache,  (Benjamin  Franklin,)  b.  1801  ;  became  surgeon 
U.S.N. ;  organized  the  laboratory  at  New  York,  whence  anj 
supplied  all  the  appurtenances  of  the  medical  department,  ot 
which  he  was  director  from  1855-1871,  when  he  becaniu 
Medical  Director  U.S.N. ;  d.  1881. 

Bache,  (Franklin,)  w^as  b.  in  Philadelphia  1792 ;  he  puu 
lished  System  of  Medicine  1819 ;  was  Prof,  of  Chemistry  iu 
the  Philadelphia  Coll.  of  Pharmacy  1881 ;  held  same  chair  ia 
Jefferson  Medical  Coll.,  Philadelphia,  1841 ;  one  of  the  au 
thors  of  Wood  and  B.'s  Dispefiwtory  of  the  U.  S,  ;  d.  1864 

Bache,  (Hartman,)  great-grandson  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
b.  1798,  d.  1872;  rose  to  be  Brig.-Cren.  U.S.A.,  served  tf^, 
topographical  engineer  from  1818-1865 ;  held  several  otlrjv 
important  posts  under  government,  in  which  he  aoriuitt«3il 
himself  with  great  credit. 

Bache,  (Richard,)  Postmaster-Gen^  U.  S.  1776;  soo  Ui 
law  of  Benjamin  Franklin;  b.  in  England  1737,  d.  181 L 

Bache,  (Sarah,)  wife  of  above,  a  very  accomplished  fioiy. 
was  noted  for  her  efforts  to  relieve  the  sick  and  wounded  '»f 
the  Revolutionary  War;  b.  1745,  d.  1808. 

Bach^elor.  This  word,  which  first  makes  its  ap(ieaia>«c« 
in  middle-age  Latin,  is  of  very  uncertam  etymology,  tuid  itH 
primary  meaning  is  consequently  involved  in  obscurity  (ly 
It  was  used  to  indicate  a  person  who  cultivated  certain  por 
tions  of  church  lands  called  haceaXaria — which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  corruption  of  vasseleria — a  feu  belonging  to  au 
inferior  vassal,  or  to  one  who  had  not  attained  to  a  full  feudal 
recognition.  (2)  It  indicated  ecclesiastics  of  a  lower  dignity 
than  the  other  members  of  a  religious  brotherhood :  i.  e , 
monks  who  were  still  in  the  first  stage  of  monkhood.  (3)  It 
was  used  by  later  writers  to  indicate  persons  who  wen;  in  tlio 
first  or  probationary  stage  of  knighthood — i.  e.,  not  esquires 
simply,  but  knights  who,  from  poverty  and  the  insufficient 
number  of  their  retainers,  or,  from  nonage,  had  not  yet  raised 
their  banner  in  the  field,  {Icve  bannih'e.)  (4)  It  was  adopted  to 
indicate  the  first  grade  or  step  in  the  career  of  university  lifeu 

Bach'elor,  the  lowest  grade  of  knighthood.  Originally, 
like  all  knighthood,  a  military  distinction,  knighthood  of 
this  description  came  to  be  often  bestowed  on  civilians,  and 
in  recent  times  it  has  frequently  been  conlerred  for  no 
weightier  service  than  carrrying  a  congratulatory  address  to 
court.  The  person  who  is  to  receive  the  honor  kneels  down 
before  the  sovereign,  who  touches  him  on  the  shoulder  with 
a  naked  sword,  saying  in  French :  Sois  chevalier  an  voww  ds 
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JHeu,  ("  Be  a  good  knight  in  God^s  name/')  and  then  adds : 
"  Rise,  Sir  A.  B."  In  exceptional  cases  persons  have  been 
made  Knights  B.  by  patent.  The  Lord-Lieut,  of  Ireland  oc- 
casionally exercises  the  right  of  conferring  knighthood. 

Bach^man,  (John,  D.D.,  LL.D.,)  Amer.  naturalist,  b.  in 
New  York  1790;  contributed  to  Audubon's  great  work,  T/ie 
Birdit  of  JV.  Am. ;  d.  1874. 

Bacn^mut,  mining  and  manufacturing  town  of  the  prov. 
of  Ekaterinoslav,  Russia ;  pop.  16,791. 

Bacillns,  (Lat.  hadUum,  "  a  little  staff,")  is  a  name  given 
lo  certain  filiform  Bacteria^  which  have  assumed  much  im- 
portance of  late,  principally  because  of  their  constant  pres- 
ence in  the  blood  and  tissues  in  splenic  fever  and  malignant 
pustule.    See  Bactkria. 

Back,  in  maritime  language,  has  many  technical  applica- 
tions. To  B.  an  anchor  is  to  support  the  lai^  anchor  by  a 
smaller  one,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  loosening  and  coming 
home  in  bad  ground.  The  term  is  also  applied  nautically  to 
a  mode  of  tacking  in  reference  to  the  tide  and  wind,  etc. 

Back,  (Sir  George,)  a  well-known  traveler  in  the  polar 
regions,  b.  at  Stockport,  Eng.,  1796.  He  volunteered  to  go 
in  search  of  Capt.  Ross,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been 
lost  in  his  attempt  to  discover  the  North-west  Passage.  He 
discovered,  in  1784,  Artillery  Lake  and  the  Great  Fish  River, 
or  B.'s  River,  which  he  followed  to  the  Frozen  Ocean,  and 
although  he  had  received  news  of  the  return  of  Capt.  Ross, 
he  continued  his  explorations  in  the  North  Sea.  In  1836  and 
1837  he  further  explored  the  Arctic  shores  in  the  interests 
of  geography.     He  became  an  admiral  in  1867  ;  d.  1878. 

Backgam'mon.  This  is  a  mixed  game,  being  a  combi- 
nation of  chance  and  calculation.  Its  derivation  is  a  vexed 
question,  both  as  to  whence  it  came  and  how  it  acquired  its 
present  designation.  '^  La  Maison  des  Jeux  Academiques '' 
abandons  its  origin  as  a  desperate  problem,  and  Dr.  Henry 
claims  its  name  as  a  Welsh  compound,  from  bach^  **  little,*' 
and  common,  "  battle."  On  the  other  hand.  Bishop  Kennett 
and  Strutt  derive  it  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  viz.,  from  6a<?, 
"back,"  and  gamone,  "a  game;"  that  is  to  say,  a  game 
where  players  are  exposed  to  be  sent  back.  Perhaps  this 
may  satisfy  the  antiquarian  and  be  accepted  as  a  sufficient 
offering  to  the  etymologist.  It  would  have  been  a  mere  rec- 
reation in  chronology  to  have  disputed  all  the  probabilities 
for  assigning  B.  to  the  antediluvian  age.  One  portion  of  its 
machinery  consists  of  dice — which  defy  chronology.  Their 
types  are  found  in  Etruscan  tombs  and  in  the  hieroglyphics 
of  Egypt ;  and  the  historian  of  Chaeronea  asserts  that  Mer- 
cury had  a  throw  of  the  dice  once  upon  a  time  with  the  god- 
dess Luna.  From  Chaucer  we  gather  that  the  early  name  of 
B.,  or  at  all  events  its  synonym,  was  **  tables ; "  at  which 
period  it  was  played  with  three  dice,  and  all  the  "  men  "  com- 
menced their  action  from  the  adversary's  table.  B.  has 
always  been  a  particularly  respectable  instrument  of  amuse- 
ment, like  the  organ  in'  She  Stoopn  to  Conquer,  Even 
whist  has  not  escaped  defilement,  but  B.  *^  was  never  a  vul- 
gar game,  never  beloved  of  lackeys."  Shakespeare  has  used 
it  as  a  medium  for  his  philosophy,  and  Bacon  has  served  bail 
for  its  good  behavior.  B.  is  played  by  two  persons,  with  2 
boxes,  and  2  dice,  upon  a  quadran^ilar  table  or  board,  on 
which  are  figured  24  points  or  Jlecfiea^  of  2  colore,  placed 
alternately.  The  board  is  divided  into  4  compartments, 
2  inner  and  2  outer  ones,  each  containing  6  of  the  24  points, 
(alternate  colors.)  The  players  are  each  furnished  with  16 
men  or  counters,  black  and  white,  (usually  draughts.)  These 
are  arranged  upon  the  board  in  the  following  manner.  To 
play  into  the  left-hand  table,  2  of  your  men  are  placed  upon 
the  ace-point  of  your  opponent's  inner  table,  6  upon  the  6th 
point  in  his  outer  table,  3  upon  the  cinque-point  in  your  own 
outer  table  and  5  upon  the  6th  point  in  your  own  inner  table. 
The  adversary's  men  are  to  be  placed  in  corresponding  order, 
in  a  position  directly  opposite.  The  game  consists  in  moving 
your  men  from  point  to  point,  so  as  to  bring  them  round  into 
your  own  inner  table,  (i.  e.,  that  on  your  left  hand,)  and  then 
moving  or  bearing  them  off  the  board.  The  player  who  first 
clears  off  his  men  wins.  The  moves  of  the  men  are  deter- 
mined by  the  throws  of  the  dice,  according  to  the  directions 
for  playing.  It  will  there  be  seen  that  the  most  advantageous 
throw  at  the  outset  is  that  of  aces,  as  it  blocks  the  bar  or  6th 
point  in  your  outer  table,  and  secures  the  cinque-point  in  your 
inner  table,  so  that  your  adversary's  2  men  cannot  move 
if  he  throw  either  center,  cinque,  or  size.  This  throw  is 
frequently  contested  by  inferior  players,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  game,  by  way  of  odds.  As  the  grand  object  of 
the  game  consists  in  bringing  around  your  men  into  your  own 
inner  table,  all  throws  that  contribute  toward  that  end,  and 


prevent  your  adversary  from  doing  the  same,  are  advanta- 
geous, and  vice  vend.  During  the  progress  of  the  game  you 
should  endeavor  to  block  up  or  detain  a  part  of  your  ad- 
versary's men  in  your  own  tables,  and  to  obstruct  hie  re- 
entering such  of  them  as  you  may  happen  to  have  taken  up, 
unless  all  your  own  men  have  passed  his  main  body,  and  are 
so  far  advanced  to  your  inner  table  (which  we  will  here  call 
home)  as  to  possess  the  best  chance,  should  he  seek  to  win 
by  running  away.  At  the  commencement  of  the  game  the 
players  must  agree  toward  which  end  of  the  board  they  will 
play.  Each  party  plays  into  one  of  the  tables  on  his  own 
side ;  thus,  if  black  plays  into  his  left-hand  table,  white  pUys 
into  his  right  (i.  e.,  that  which  is  exactly  opposite)  and  vice 
versa,  their  men  advancing  in  contra-position  to  each  other. 
For  right  of  first  play  each  party  throws  a  single  die ;  he  who 
throws  the  highest  number  wins,  and  may,  if  he  chooses, 
adopt  and  play  the  joint  number  of  the  preliminary  throw. 
If  he  reject,  then  the  first  step  is  made  by  his  throwing  both 
the  dice,  and  moving  any  one  of  his  men  to  an  open  point  at 
the  distance  indicated  by  one  of  the  dice,  and  then  moving 
another  man  (or  the  same  man  farther  on,  if  he  think  propei) 
to  another  open  point  indicated  by  the  number  of  the  second 
die.  This  completes  his  move,  his  adversary  then  follows  ia 
a  similar  manner,  and  so  on  alternately  to  the  end  of  the 
game. 

Back^ergrnn^e,  a  district  and  town  of  Bengal ;  the  former 
contains  4,936  sq.  m.  and  2,377,433  inhabitants. 

Back^nysen,  (Lcdolph,)  one  of  the  most  famous  paint- 
ers of  the  Dutch  school,  a  master  in  marine  painting,  b.  a( 
Emden  in  1631,  d.  1708. 

Backlnnd,  (0.,)  assistant  astronomer  at  the  Imperial 
Russian  Observatory  at  Pulkowa,  best  known  as  the  sucoes* 
sor  of  Yon  Asten  in  carrying  on  the  investigations  concern- 
ing the  motion  of  Encke's  comet  and  the  hypothesis  of  a  re- 
sisting medium  in  space. 

Ba^-8tay8,  in  nautical  language,  are  long  ropes  whick 
extend  from  the  topmasts  and  top-^lant  masts  down  to  the 
sides  of  a  ship. 

Backing,  (Azel,  D.D.,)  a  Cong,  divine,  nephew  of  Charles 
B.,  noticed  infra;  first  Pres.  of  Hamilton  Coll.,  N.  Y. ;  b.  in 
Conn.  1765,  d.  1817. 

Backing,  (Charles,  D.D.,)  an  Amer.  Cong,  minister  in 
Somers,  Conn.,  in  whose  house  50  theological  students  were 
trained,  among  them  three  college  presidents;  b.  1749,  d. 
1803. 

Back^,  (Jat  S.,  D.D.,)  a  Bap.  minister.  Sec.  of  Amer. 
Bap.  Home  Missionary  Society  1862-1874 ;  b.  1810,  d.  1879. 

Back^UB,  (Rev.  Isaac,)  a  leading  Bap.  minister  settled  at 
Titicut,  Mass. ;  advocated  in  1774,  before  Congress,  the  equal 
privileges  of  all  denominations,  and  was  for  34  yrs.  a  trustee 
of  R.  I.  Coll. ;  b.  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  1724,  d.  1806. 

Bacolor^,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Luzon,  Philippines,  the 
cap.  of  the  prov.  of  Pampanga ;  pop.  8,737. 

sa^con,  the  salted  and  dried  sides  or  hams  of  a  pig  or 
swine. 

Ba'con,  (Francis,  Lord  Yerulam,  Yiscount  St.  Albans,) 
the  greatest  of  modem  philosophers  and  philosophical  writ- 
ers, b.  in  London  1561.  His  mother  was  the  learned  Anne 
Cooke.  His  professional  progress  was  at  first  very  slow,  and, 
contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expected,  it  was  long  be- 
fore he  could  obtain  promotion  in  the  public  service.  When 
Essex  was  brought  to  trial  for  a  conspiracy  against  the  queen, 
B.  came  forward  as  his  accuser  with  tongue  and  pen ;  after 
the  Earl's  execution  he  wrote,  at  the  request  of  the  queen,  A 
Declaration  of  the  Practices  and  TVeason  Attempted  and  Com^ 
mitted  by  Robert  Earl  of  Euez,  which  was  printed  by  author- 
ity. It  was  not,  however,  till  the  reign  of  James  I.  that  he 
made  rapid  progress.  He  was  knighted  in  1603,  and  in  the 
following  yr.  was  appointed  salaried  counsel  to  the  crown ; 
by  1613  he  had  advanced  to  the  office  of  attorney-general, 
in  which  he  imconditionally  subserved  the  purposes  of  the 
court.  In  1617  he  was  appointed  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal, 
and  in  1619  attained  the  dignity  of  the  lord  chancellorship, 
with  the  title  of  Lord  Yerulam.  In  the  following  yr.  he 
was  created  Yiscount  St.  Albans.  His  greatest  work,  the 
Novum  Organum,  also  appeared  in  1620 ;  d.  1626. 

Ba'con,  (Henrt,)  an  Amer.  genre  painter,  b.  at  Haver- 
hill, Mass.,  1839;  went  to  Paris  in  1864;  studied  at  the 
Beaux  Arts  and  with  Cabanel.  Later  under  Edouard  Fl''^ 
at  Ecouen. 

Ba'con,  (Joel  S.,  D.D.,)  sometime  Pres.  Georgetown  CoH., 
Ky.,  and  of  Columbian  Coll.,  D.  C. ;  b.  in  N.  Y.  1801,  d.  in 
Ya.  1869. 

Ba'con,  (John,)  a  distinguished  statuary,  b.  in  London 
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1740,  d.  1799.  He  was  at  first  a  painter  on  porcelain,  and 
only  began  to  work  in  n^arble  at  the  age  of  28 ;  yet  in  1769 
he  received  the  first  prize  from  the  Royal  Academy,  of  which 
he  was  soon  after  made  a  member. 

Ba'con,  (Leonard,  D.D.,  LL.D.,)  a  champion  of  New 
England  Congregationalism  ;  settled  at  New  Haven,  and  be- 
came professor  and  lecturer  in  Yale  Coll. ;  was  for  yrs.  one 
of  the  editors  of  Tlu  Independent  and  a  contributor  to  the 
New  Englander  and  the  Christian  Spectator;  b.  at  Detroit 
1802,  d.  1881. 

Ba'con,  (Nathaniel,)  b.  1640,  leader  of  the  insurgents 
who  resisted  the  policy  of  (jov.  Berkeley  in  Va.  1676 ;  d. 
that  yr. 

Ba'con,  (Roger,)  an  Eng.  monk,  who,  through  the  force 
of  his  intellect,   raised   himself  far  above  his  age, 
made  wonderful  discoveries  in  several  sciences,  and      ac 
contributed  much  to  extend  the  then  scanty  knowl- 
edge of  nature;  b.  1214.    In  exploring  the  secrets 
of  nature  he  made  discoveries  and  invented  appli-      ^^ 
cations  which  were  looked  upon  as  magic.    He  loudly 
denounced    the   ignorance   and    immorality   of  the 
clergy,  especially  of  the  monks.     Out  of  revenge 
an  accusation  was  brought  against  him  at  the  papal 
court,  and  the  pope  interdicted  him  from  teaching  ii\ 
Oxford  University ;  d.  1292. 

Ba'Cim,  (Sir  Nicholas,)  the  father  of  Lord  Bacon, 
b.  1510,  at  Chiselhurst;  he  was  made  a  member  of 
the  Protestant  part  of  the  Privy  Council  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and   in  1558  received  at   her  hands  the       ^^  ^ 
Great  Seal ;  d.  1579.  Uwy 

Ba'conthorp,  (John,)  the   "Resolute   Doctor,'' 
was  b.  in  Norfolk,  Eng.,  and  advocated  the  philosophy  of 
Averrhoes,  a  Carmelite;  d.  1846. 

Bacsanyi,  (Janos,)  Hungarian  writer,  b.  1768,  d.  1845. 
After  completing  his  studies  he  became  a  private  tutor.  In 
1785  he  published  his  first  work,  on  The  Valor  of  the  Maa- 
yarSy  and  received  an  appointment  in  a  public  office.  In 
1793,  in  consequence  of  a  liberal  poem,  he  was  deprived  of 
his  office,  and  in  1794  he  was  imprisoned  for  conspiracy  at 
Spielberg.'  In  1796  he  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  held  an 
office  in  the  bank,  and  married  (1805)  the  German  poetess, 
Gabriella  Baurogarten — an  unhappy  match.  In  1809  B. 
translated  Napoleon's  proclamation  to  the  Hungarians,  and 
was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Paris.  After  the  Peace  of  Paris 
he  lived  at  Linz,  and  there  he  died.  His  collected  poems  ap- 
peared at  Pesth  in  1827. 

Bacte'ria.  "  B."  and  "  Bacilli "  are  plurals  of  a  Greek 
and  a  Latin  word  which  have  almost  the  same  mean- 
ing, i.  e.,  **  rod-shaped,"  and  are  applied  to  certain  low  forms 
of  life  which  are  stafF-shaped  and  about  Yifhns  ^^  '^  '^^'  ^° 
1.,  but  vary  greatly  in  size  in  various  species.  The  following 
facts  are  condensed  from  a  paper  read  by  Dr.  H.  B.  Sizer  be- 
fore the  New  York  Academy  of  Anthropology.  B.  abound  in  all 
putrescent  or  fermenting  mixtures  containing  organic  matter, 
and  are  the  cause  of  fermentation  and  putrefaction.  Some 
are  present  in,  and  the  cause  of,  certain  of  the  "  zymotic  "  or 
"  ferment "  diseases,  such  as  "  malignant  pustule,"*  erysipelas, 
tuberculosis,  etc.  Micrococci  are  spheroidal  B.,  and  very 
small,  never  more  than  T^^inr  of  an  in.  in  diameter,  often 
less.  If  we  keep  out  the  B.  surgical  wounds  never  suppurate, 
and  the  discovery  of  this  fact  has  made  hundreds  of  opera- 
tions possible  which  of  old  were  never  thought  to  be  within 
the  reach  of  art — hence  the  wonderful  success  of  antiseptic 
surgery.  The  disease  called  pyaemia  consists  of  infiection  by 
micrococci,  and  we  find  the  minute  capillaries  stuffed  with 
these  all  over  the  body.  In  tropical  dysentery  the  intestinal 
walls  are  full  of  them,  and  they  are  abundant  in  puerperal 
fever,  hospital  gangrene,  and  ulcerative  endocarditis.  B.  are 
vegetables,  and  were  first  seen  by  Leewenhoek  in  1675,  and 
their  discovery  and  study  has  dug  the  grave  of  ''  spontaneous 
generation."  They  abound  near  the  earth  in  the  air,  but 
Tyndall  found  them  absent  from  the  higher  Alpine  summits, 
showing  that  they  are  drawn  down  by  gravity.  They  may 
be  collected  by  drawing  air  through  cotton-wool,  which  allows 
air  to  pass,  but  stops  these  germs,  and  other  methods  are 
also  used.  Pasteur  and  Tyndall  have  proven  that  liquid  ex- 
posed to  air  which  has  been  filtered  from  B.  never  putrefies. 
If  we  admit  germs  for  one  instant  the  fluid  putrefies  in  a  few 
hours.  All  dust  is  full  of  the  spores  of  B.,  and  they  are  even 
found  in  distilled  water,  being  so  small  as  to  pass  through 
sixteen  superimposed  layers  of  filter-paper.  These  spores 
resist  drying  for  a  long  time,  some  for  many  yrs.  In 
studying  B  we  plant  them  in  suitable  "  culture "  mate- 
rials and  grow  them  at  our  leisure.     There  are  many  such ; 


perhaps  the  best  is  blood-serum,  coagulated  and  sterfl* 
ized  by  heat.  In  using  this  method  we  place  a  few  drope 
of  the  medium  on  a  microscope  slide,  3x1  in.,  inoculate 
it  by  first  heating  a  platinum  needle  to  redness,  and  thus 
sterilize  it.  Then  dip  the  needle  in  the  fluid  whose  B.  you 
desire  to  "  grow,"  and  draw  the  needle,  now  infected,  across 
the  **  culture-serum"  on  the  glass.  In  a  few  hours  the  track 
of  the  needle  will  be  covered  with  colonies  of  young  bacilli, 
grown  from  the  scattered  germs  left  by  the  infected  needle. 
Just  as  we  sow  strange  seed  in  a  hotbed,  to  determine  its 
name  and  nature  from  the  adult  plant,  so  can  we  propagate 
bacterial  germs  to  identify  them  by  the  characteristics  they 
exhibit  when  in  their  perfect  growth.  Unless  in  large  col- 
onies B.  are  invisible,  as  a  rule,  owing  to  their  minute  size 


Appearances  Presented  by  Bacteria  under  the  If  teroeoope. 
•re  isolated  Bftcterl*;  at  d  thegr  are  arrancred  round  aoentBr;  white  at  a 
inlongitriiigi;  ateiBobMrredaaoUtarytorula.   All  highly  magtilflwt 


and  transparency,  and  one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  of  med- 
ical science  has  been  that  these  growths  are  susceptible  of 
staining,  and  may  thus  be  rendered  very  visible,  as  well  as 
the  fact  that  various  forms  of  them  stain  different  ways, 
and  may  thus  be  distinguished.  In  1880  Pasteur  found  that 
these  disease  germs  can  be  weakened  by  certain  processes,  so 
that  the  attenuated  virus  may  be  used  as  an  "  inoculation  ** 
to  prevent  the  stronger  disease,  just  as  vaccine  lymph  pro- 
tects from  small-pox.  He  found  that  if  he  cultivated  the 
"  chicken  cholera  "  bacillus,  and  put  more  than  two  months 
between  each  cultivation,  the  virus  became  more  and  more 
weak,  and  at  last  innocuous.  This  weak  cultivation  he 
uses  for  protection,  and  has  done  so  very  successfully  in  the 
case  above  named,  as  well  as  in  anthrax  and  hydrophobia. 
"Anthrax"  used  to  kill  $1,600,000  worth  of  sheep  every 
yr.  in  France  alone.  Pasteur  can  save  all  these  by  his  dis- 
covery. Among  the  most  important  diseases  due  to  bacilli  is 
this  anthrax,  or  "  malignant  pustule,"  also  known  as  "  wool- 
sorters^  disease."  The  ancients  knew  this  disease,  which  is 
so  malignant  that  sheep  that  feed  in  a  pasture  over  the  graves 
of  animals  dead  of  this  disease  will  infallibly  die  of  it  in  a 
few  days.  People  who  handle  the  hides  or  hair  and  wool  of 
animals  are  most  affected.  Bone-dust  used  as  manure  has 
been  known  to  infect  human  beings,  as  the  spores  are  of 
almost  incredible  endurance  in  resisting  destructive  agents, 
age  seeming  in  nowise  to  impair  their  virulence.  Dr. 
Sternberg,  U.S. A.,  finds  them  perfectly  active  after  1 1  yrs. ; 
even  five  months'  sojourn  in  alcohol  having  a  tonic  effect 
on  them,  rather  than  the  contrary.  When  introduced 
into  the  body  they  grow  with  enormous  rapidity,  and  live 
upon  the  oxygen  of  the  blood,  hence  death  results  from  as- 
phyxia, with  dyspnoea,  cyanosis,  and  low  temperature.  After 
death  the  capillaries  are  found  stuffed  with  solid  masses  of 
the  bacilli,  in  numbers  almost  infinite,  their  rapid  reproduction 
causing  them  to  consume  oxygen  faster  than  it  can  be  intro- 
duced into  the  body.  Hydrophobia,  that  much-dreaded  dis- 
ease, has  been  shorn  of  much  of  its  terrors  by  Pasteur,  and  he 
has  successfully  attenuated  its  virus,  and  protected  thereby 
the  lower  animals.  Of  100  dogs  he  inoculated  50,  and  shortly 
after  infected  the  whole  with  viras  from  a  case  of  rabies. 
His  50  '*  protected  "  dogs  all  remained  well ;  the  other  50  all 
liad  rabies.  In  pneumonia  abundant  micrococci  exist,  and 
their  inoculation,  or  even  presence  in  the  air,  caused  the  dis- 
ease, an  acute  lobular  pneumonia,  in  animals,  the  lungs 
swarming  with  the  organisms.  In  typhoid  fever  we  find  a 
pecular  bacillus,  but  as  none  of  the  lower  animals  are  sub- 
ject to  this  disease  it  has  not  been  artificially  produced. 
In  leprosy  the  "bacillus  leprae"  is  well  known,  and  is 
used  to  make  the  diagnosis;  but,  for  a  similar  reason, 
the  disease  has  not  yet  been  distinctly  inoculated. 
Very  great  interest  attaches  to  the  "bacillus  tuber- 
culosis,"  which  is  so  constantly  present  that  it  is  used  as  a 
means  of  differentiating  the  inflammatory  diseases  of  the 
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lungs  from  tuberculosis.  This  organism  always  produces  the 
disease  when  inoculated  into  animals.  Statistics  have  been 
published  showing  that  the  bacillus  was  present  in  2,417  out 
of  2,509  cases  of  supposed  tuberculosis,  and  as  it  is  found  in 
very  small  and  infrequent  numbers  in  some  cases,  it  is  prob- 
able that  it  was  really  present  sometimes  when  overlooked, 
as  it  is  so  small  and  the  staining  is  not  always  well  done. 
There  are  several  forms  of  lesions  long  considered  to  be 
tuberculous,  as  cheesy  glands  and  the  like,  and  in  many  of 
these  the  bacillus  has  been  found,  proving  what  surgeons  had 
suspected  a  long  time,  that  these  sluggish  inflammatory  foci 
may  be  the  source  of  a  general  tubercular  infection ;  and  the 
practiod  moral  is  that  sluggish,  enlarged  cervical  glands 
ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  remain,  as  they  are  a  source  of 
danger.  They  have  long  been  removed  for  cosmetic  reasons, 
and  wisely,  as  it  now  seems.  The  cholera,  or  "  comma " 
bacillus,  is  the  sensation  of  the  day,  and  as  Koch  has  suc- 
cessfully inoculated  it,  producing  in  animals  rapid  death  by 
cholera,  the  appearances,  both  ajiie  and  post  mortem^  being 
characteristic,  it  seems  as  if  the  true  cause  were  found.  Dr. 
Ferrdn,  of  Barcelona,  in  1885  "  vaccinated  "  more  than  500 
persons,  among  whom  were  several  medical  men,  with  an  at- 
tenuated cultivation  of  cholera  virus.  The  S3rmptoms  of 
actual  inoculation  were  pronounced  and  unmistakable.  After 
convalescence  was  fully  established,  a  more  active  dose  of  the 
cultivated  virus  was  injected  under  the  skin,  and  invariably 
without  further  effect ;  a  fact  which  would  seem  to  show  that 
the  person  was  no  longer  susceptible  to  the  contagium  of 
cholera. 

Bactria,  the  ancient  name  of  the  imperfectly  known 
land  lying  between  the  W.  part  of  the  Hindu  Kush  Moun- 
tains and  the  river  Oxus,  (Amu  or  Gihon,)  which  separates 
it  from  Sogdiana  on  the  N.  and  N.-E.  Its  boundaries  in 
early  times  cannot  be  precisely  ascertained,  but  it  is  generally 
considered  to  have  been  identical  with  the  modem  Balkh, 
(q.  V.) 

Bac^triS,  a  genus  of  palms,  of  which  nearly  50  species 
are  known,  all  Amer.  The  leaves  of  some  are  pinnate,  those 
of  others  entire.  They  are  generally  small  palms,  some  of 
them  very  small,  and  with  slender  stems. 

Bactri^'tes,  a  genus  of  fossil  Ammoniiiday  with  a  straight 
shell  and  indented,  but  not  ramified,  septa.  Five  species 
have  been  described,  all  from  Devonian  strata. 

Bac^nlites,  a  genus  of  the  family  of  Amnumitida^ 
differing  from  the  true  Ammonites  in  the  perfectly  straight 
form  of  the  shell,  which  tapers  to  a  point,  and  is  either  round 
or  compressed.  The  species,  like  the  other  Ammonitidse,  are 
all  fossil.  B.  are  characteristic  of  the  Upper  Chalk,  and  ap- 
pear to  have  existed  only  toward  the  expiration  of  the  period 
over  which  the  existence  of  the  AmmoniticUe  extended. 

Backup,  a  town  of  Lancashire,  Eng.,  near  the  borders  of 
Yorkshire ;  it  has  extensive  cotton  factories,  dye-works,  brass- 
foundries,  etc. ;  pop.  23,498. 

Badag^ry,  a  sea-port  town  on  the  Gold  Coast  of  Upper 
Guinea ;  pop.  10,000. 

Badaj0Z^  called  by  the  Romans  Paz  Auffiista,  and  by  the 
Moors  Beledaix,  i.  e.,  "  Land  of  Health,"  is  the  cap.  of  the 
Spanish  prov.  of  the  same  name.  The  prov.  of  B.  has  an  area 
of  8,687  sq.  m.,  and  a  pop.  of  481,508. 

BadaknslLan^  or  B1ld1lk8llan^  a  territory  of  Central 
Asia,  between  the  chain  of  the  Hindu  Kush  and  the  Oxus. 
The  inhabitants  are  Tajiks,  or  an  Aryan  race  speaking  Per- 
sian and  Turkee.  They  are  Mohammedans  ;  pop.  1()0,(H)0. 
.  Badar^ka,  a  town  of  Oudh,  India,  near  the  Ganges,  in 
the  district  of  Bains warra ;  pop.  8,000. 

Bad^derlocks,  or  Hen^ware,  (Alaria  eseulenia,)  a  sea- 
weed growing  on  rocks  in  deep  water  on  the  shores  of  Britain, 
Iceland,  and  the  N.  part  of  Europe.  It  has  a  stem  4-8  in.  1., 
pinnated,  with  a  few  short  leaflets,  which  contain  the  seeds, 
and  a  membranous  olive-green  frond  of  2-12  ft.  1.  See  Aloje. 

Badeaa^  (Adam,)  an  Amer.  officer,  b.  in  New  York  1881 ; 
served  on  staff  of  Gen.  Sherman ;  was  wounded  at  Fort  Hud- 
son ;  in  1864  became  lieutenant-colonel  and  military  secre- 
tary of  Gen.  Grant ;  was  made  brigadier-general  and  was  for 
some  time  Sec.  of  Legation  at  London ;  published  a  mili- 
tary historv  of  Gen.  Grant  in  1867  ;  U.  S.  C<)iisul-(ien.  at  Lon- 
don 1870-81 ;  U.  S.  (?onftul-Gen.  at  Havana  188*2-84  ;  d.  1895. 

Balden,  post-village  in  Waterloo  Co.,  Canada,  has  im- 
portant manufactories  of  linen,  woolen,  lumber,  flour,  etc. ; 
pop.  about  500. 

Balden,  a  town  and  fashionable  watering-place  in  the  can- 
ton of  Aargau,  Switzerland ;  pop.  3,887.  It  is  of  ancient 
date,  being  known  to  the  Romans  as  TTierma  Helvetica. 

BaMen-Ba'den,  a  town  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden ; 


pop.  18,884.  It  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  medicinal  springs, 
which  were  known  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  The  gaming- 
tables of  B.-B.,  the  most  renowned  in  Europe,  were  clo^  with 
the  rest  of  the  licensed  Grerman  gaming-houses  in  1872. 
The  mineral  springs  consist  of  thermal  saline  waters  whose 
temperature  varies  from  130*  to  154*  Fahr.  They  contain 
chloride  of  sodium,  with  sulphate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  iron, 
and  carbonic  acid,  and  a  small  quantity  of  lithia,  and  are  used 
chiefly  as  hot-baths,  while  the  sufferer  from  chronic  gout  and 
rheumatism,  dyspepsia  from  overwork,  nervous  affections, 
etc.,  is  enjoying  change  of  scene  and  a  mild,  pure  atmosphere. 
Season  from  May  to  Sept 

Ba^den-Bei-Wien,  a  much  frequented  watering-place  of 
Lower  Austria,  about  15  m.  S.-S.-W.  of  Vienna.  It  was  the 
Agtue  Fannonia  or  Cethia  of  the  Romans,  and  is  still  fa- 
mous for  its  warm  mineral  springs,  which  are  frequented 
during  the  season  by  from  12,000  to  15,000  persons,  chiefly 
from  the  Austrian  capital.  Season  from  July  to  Sept. ;  pop. 
13^842. 

Balden,  Grand  Dnchy  of,  is  situated  in  the  S.-W.  ex- 
tremity  of  the  German  Empire,  with  an  area  of  5,82 1  sq.  m.  It  is 
divided  politically  into  four  circles — the  circle  of  the  "  Lake," 
at  the  S.,  and  the  circles  of  the  "  Upper  Rhine,"  of  the 
*' Central  Rhine,"  and  of  the  "Lower  Rhine;"  these  are 
again  divided  into  79  districts;  pop.  1,657,867.  With  the 
exception  of  Jews  the  inhabitants  are  exclusively  Grerman. 
The  dominant  Church  is  the  R.  C,  whose  adherents  num- 
ber 1,000,000.  The  cap.  and  the  residence  of  the  sovereign  is 
Carlsruhe;  the  caps,  of  the  four  "circles"  are  Constanz, 
Freiburg,  Carlsruhe,  (formerly  Rastadt,)  and  Mannheim. 

Ba^denoch,  a  district  in  the  S.-E.  part  of  Inverness,  Scot- 
land, in  the  Highlands,  traversed  by  the  river  Spey,  chiefly 
moor  and  forest 

Bad£^,  the  term  by  which,  in  general,  all  honorary  deco- 
rations and  special  cognizances  are  known.  Bs. 
are  either  conferred  by  the  State  or  sovereign  or 
assumed  by  the  individual  for  purposes  of  distinc- 
tion, the  former  class  having  very  frequently  had 
their  origin  in  the  latter.  Of  Bs.  conferred  by 
public  authority,  for  the  purpose  of  inciting  to  ex- 
ertion and  gratifying  honorable  ambition,  numer- 
ous instances  are  to  be  met  with  in  every  part  of 
the  world.  The  garter  of  the  English  knight,  the  golden 
fleece  of  the  Spanish  grandee,  and  the  button  of  the  Chinese 
mandarin  will  occur  as  familiar  examples.  Of  Bs.  assumed 
for  the  purpose  of  distinction  none  are  more  famous  than  the 
white  and  red  roses  of  York  and  Lancaster.  Henry  VII. 
combined  these  two  emblems,  flrst  carrying  a  rose  per  pale^ 
white  and  red,  and  afterward  placing  the  white  rose  within 
the  red  one.  Different  countries  have  also  distinctive  Bs.^ 
generally  connected  with  the  history  either  of  the  actual  rul- 
ing or  of  some  former  dynasty.  Of  these  the/ewr  de  lis  of 
France,  the  cap  of  liberty,  and  other  emblems  of  republican- 
ism, the  eagles  of  the  empire,  borrowed  from  Rome,  and 
the  bees  and  other  insignia  which  the  Bonaparte  family 
assumed  may  all  be  taken  as  examples.  The  rose  of  E!n- 
gland,  the  thistle  of  Scotland,  the  golden  harp  and  trefoil  of 
Ireland,  and  the  emblems  of  the  several  States  of  the  Amer. 
Union  are  the  most  familiar  Bs.  of  modem  times. 

Badger,  (Meies^)  a  genus  of  quadrupeds  of  the  bear  fam- 
ily or  Ursidce^  and  included  by  Linnfpus  in  the  genus  Ursus 
or  bear,  but  forming  a  sort  of  connecting-link  between  thi» 


Deooratioo. 


Badger,  {Mek»  iaaus.) 

family  and  the  Miistelida  or  weasel  and  otter  family.  To 
the  skunks,  which  are  ranked  in  that  family,  the  Bs.  have  a 
particularly  strong  resemblance,  and  their  dentition  and  hab- 
its are  almost  the  same. 

Bad^^er,  (Grorgk  Edmcnd,  LL.D.,)  an  Amer.  statesman  ; 
Sec.  of  the  Navy  1841 ;  U.  S.  Senator  1846-58 ;  b.  in  N.  0. 
1795,  d.  1866. 
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Badger,  (Joseph,)  an  Amer.  minister,  early  missionary 
In  O.  for  80  yn.;  b.  in  Mass.  1757,  d.  1846. 

Badger,  (Oscar  0.,  U.aN.,)  b.  in  Conn.  1823;  served 
during  the  Mexican  War;  in  1861  commanded  steamer  Ana- 
costia  of  the  Potomac  flotilla;  was  in  command  of  the  iron- 
clads Fatapgco  and  MorUauk  in  their  many  engagements  with 
the  forts  and  batteries  of  Charleston  harbor  in  1868 ;  as  fleet 
captain  was  with  Rear- Admiral  Dahlgren  on  board  the  iron- 
clad Weehawken  in  a  night  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  Sept., 
1868,  when  he  receired  a  wound,  from  the  effects  of  which 
he  never  entirely  recovered. 

Badi'ar-y-leblich,  (Domingo,)  known  also  by  the  name 
Ali-Bei-el-Abbassi,  one  of  the  most  enterprising  of  modem 
travelers;  b.  at  Barcelona  1767.  Formed  the  project  of 
visiting  Africa  and  Asia  under  the  disguise  of  a  Mussulman, 
both  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  suspicions  of  the  na- 
tives when  visiting  those  places  forbidden  to  Christians,  and 
also  for  giving  greater  ^cUU  to  his  adventures.  In  1803  he 
sailed  for  Africa,  where  he  represented  himself,  under  the 
name  Ali-bei,  as  a  descendant  from  the  Abbasides.  His 
tact  and  talents  gained  for  him  such  esteem  that  he  was  in- 
vited to  the  court  of  the  Emperor  of  Fez  and  Morocco.  After 
a  2  yrs.  residence  in  Morocco  he  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca  in  1805,  and  after  sojourning  some  time  in  Tripoli, 
Cyprus,  and  Egypt,  arrived  at  the  holy  place  in  1807,  being 
the  first  Christian  that  had  visited  it  since  the  institution  of 
Islam;  d.  1818. 

Badi'g^eon,  a  preparation  of  sawdust,  sUked  lime,  pow- 
dered stone,  and  alum  for  coloring  the  walls  of  houses ;  a 
mixture  of  plaster  and  freestone  used  by  sculptors  in  re- 
pairing defects  in  their  work ;  a  kind  of  cement  used  by 
joiners,  etc. 

Bad^mintoil,  a  popular  game  closely  resembling  lawn  ten- 
nis, (q.  V.,)  played  with  battledore  and  shuttlecock  on  a  rec- 
tangular portion  of  a  lawn.  The  ground  is  divided  cross- 
wise by  a  strip  of  net,  not  less  that  8  in.  w.,  suspended  from 
poles  at  a  h.  of  5  ft.  As  in  lawn  tennis,  the  ground  on 
either  side  of  the  net  is  divided  lengthwise  into  right  and 
left  courts.  The  first  player,  standing  on  a  specified  part  of 
his  right  court,  must  strike  the  shuttlecock  so  as  to  fall 
across  the  net  into  the  back  section  of  the  right  court  oppo- 
site. The  opponent  strikes  it  back,  then  it  is  returned  by 
the  first  player,  and  so  on  till  the  first  player  misses  the 
shuttlecock.  After  the  first  stroke  it  suffices  that  the  shut- 
tlecock be  sent  across  the  net,  if  it  does  not  fiy  beyond  the 
boundaries. 

Bae'na,  a  town  in  the  prov.  of  Cordova,  Spain;  pop. 
13,000.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  export  and  inland  trade, 
chiefly  in  grain  and  oil. 

Baepen^di,  a  Brazilian  town,  about  180  ro.  from  Rio  de 
Janeiro;  pop.  9,000. 

Ba'er,  von,  (Karl  Ernst,)  a  distinguished  Russian  nat- 
uralist ;  b.  1792.  He  made  several  discoveries  in  physiology 
and  zoologv;  d.  1876. 

Ba^ez,  (BuKNAVKNTL'RA,)a  muUtto  politician,  President  of 
fian  Domingo  184P,  1856,  and  1865;  b.  1820,  d.  1884. 

Bae^za,  a  handsome  old  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of 
Jaen.  It  was  here  that  the  younger  Scipio  routed  Asdrubal 
with  immense  loss,  taking  10,000  prisoners;  pop.  14,377. 

Baf  fa,  the  Paphos  of  ancient  times,  a  sea-port  town  on 
the  S.-W.  coast  of  the  island  of  Cyprus.  The  Old  Paphos, 
famous  as  the  place  where  Venus  landed  immediately  after 
her  birth  from  the  foam,  and  as  her  favorite  residence,  stood 
a  little  to  the  S.-E. 

Barfin's  Bay,  a  gulf,  or  rather  sea,  on  the  N.-E.  coast 
of  N.  Am.,  extending  between  that  continent  and  Green- 
land. The  currents  are  generally  toward  the  S.,  though  re- 
cent investigations  would  seem  to  show  that  on  the  E,  side 
of  Davis^s  Strait  and  B.  B.  a  current  from  Spitzbergen  flows 
■is.  round  Cape  Farewell.  The  shores  are,  for  the  most 
part,  lofty  and  precipitous,  backed  by  ranges  of  snow- 
clad  mountains.  The  prevailing  rocks  are  granite  and  gneiss  ; 
the  principal  animals  inhabiting  the  coasts  are:  on  land, 
bears,  black  foxes,  and  hares ;  in  the  sea,  the  black  whale, 
walrus,  and  seal,  gulls,  ducks,  and  other  sea-fowls.  There 
are  Danish  settlements  on  Disco  and  Whale  Islands.  B.  B. 
communicates  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  Davis's  Strait,  and 
with  the  Arctic  Ocean  by  Smith  Sound  on  the  N.  and  Lan- 
caster Sound  on  the  W.  Wellington  Strait,  which  fonns  the 
N,-W.  outlet  of  Lancaster  Sound,  was  entered  in  1 852  by  Sir 
E.  Belcher.  B.  B.  was  first  explored  in  1616  by  William 
Baffin,  after  whom  it  was  called,  and  who  was  pilot  of  the 
expedition. 

Baf  ^fo,  called  "  the  pure,"  a  Venetian  woman  of  remark- 


able talent  and  beauty,  was  captured  in  1580  by  corsairs,  and 
became  sultana  of  the  Sultan  Amurath  IIL,  over  whom  she 
exercised  extraordinary  influence. 

Ba£;ail'd9B,  a  body  of  Gallic  peasants  who  rose  against 
the  Romans  about  270  A.D. 

Baga'ria,  or  Baig^eria,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  prov. 
of  Palermo;  pop.  12,000. 

Baga88e^  Cane^-straw,  or  Gane'-trash,  is  the  refuse 
matter  obtained  during  the  expression  of  the  saccharine  juice 
from  the  sugar-cane.     See  Sugar. 

BagateUe^  (Fr.  "  a  trifle,")  the  name  of  a  game  some- 
what resembling  billiards.  A  B.-table  is  usually  about  7  ft. 
1.  and  21  in.  w. ;  it  is  lined  with  cloth,  and  a  game  is  per- 
formed  on  it  with  balls  and  a  cue  or  maoe.  l%e  balls  are 
small  ivory  spheres,  and  the  sport  consists  in  striking  one  or 
more  into  holes  at  one  end  of  the  board. 

BagaT'el,  (A.-S.  hycffan,  htfcgean,  "  to  buy,"^aprf,  "  tax,") 
a  tribute  granted  to  the  citizens  of  Exeter  by  a  charter  from 
Edward  I.,  empowering  them  to  levy  a  duty  upon  all  wares 
brought  to  that  city  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  the  produce  of 
which  was  to  be  employed  in  paving  the  streets,  repairing 
the  walls,  and  the  general  maintenance  of  the  town. 

Baerlby,  (Arthur  P.,)  an  Amer.  statesman,  b.  1794,  d. 
1858 ;  he  was  Gov.  of  Ala.  1887-41 ;  D.  S.  Senator  for  Va. 
1848-49 ;  Minister  to  Russia  1849-58. 

Bacr'dad,  a  village  of  Santa  Rosa  Co.,  Fla.,  on  the  Black- 
water  River ;  has  extensive  lumber-mills  and  manufactures 
of  juniper  or  red  cedar  window-sashes;  pop.  628. 

Baghdad,  the  name  of  a  pashalic  in  the  S.-K  of  Asiatic 
Turkey.  Extreme  1.  560  m. ;  w.  860 ;  pop.  850,000.  It  is 
watered  by  the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  which  unite  their 
streams  at  the  town  of  Koma. 

Baghdad,  the  cap.  of  the  pashalic  of  the  same  name,  in 
Asiatic  Turkey,  is  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  Tigris ;  pop. 
100,000.  B.  was  founded  by  the  Abbaside  caliph  Almansur, 
762-766  A.D.  It  was  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  Ctesiphon 
and  Seleucia.  In  the  9th  c.  it  was  greatly  enlarged  by  Har- 
oun  Al-Raschid,  who  erected  numerous  edifices  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  Tigris,  and  connected  its  two  banks  by  a  bridge  of 
boats.  The  palace,  built  for  himself,  and  the  tomb  of  his 
favorite  wife,  2^beide,  are  said  to  have  been  of  extraordi- 
narv  splendor. 

fiacrehot,  (Walter,)  an  Eng.  writer,  b.  1826,  d.  1877.  In 
1862  was  editor  of  the  Economic.  He  wrote  Lombard  Street^ 
a  description  of  modem  banking,  7^  EnglUh  Cfmgtitution^ 
Physics  and  Politiat^  and  since  his  death  has  appeared  Liter- 
ary  Studies. 

Bag^g^age,  a  term  applied  to  tents,  clothing,  utensils,  and 
other  necessaries  of  an  army  carried  on  carts,  pack-horses, 
or  mules.  In  the  U.  S.  trunks,  carpet-bags,  etc.,  are  called 
B.,  in  England  luggage. 

BagT'eresen,  (Jens,)  a  well-known  Danish  poet,  who  also 
has  a  place  in  Ger.  literature ;  b.  at  Korsor,  in  the  island  of 
Zealand,  1764 ;  d.  at  Hamburg  1826. 

Bag^Lirmi,  a  kingdom  of  Central  Africa,  distinguished 
for  its  fine  horses,  rice,  cotton,  and  indigo,  and  for  the  supe- 
riority of  its  inhabitants  over  other  African  tribes. 

Bagrley,  (John  J.,)  an  Amer.  politician,  b.  in  New  York 
1832,  d.  1881 ;  he  was  Gov.  of  Mich.  1878-77. 

BagrliM,  (George,)  a  celebrated  Ital.  physidan,  b.  at 
Ragusa  1669,  d.  1707. 

Bag'nacaTallo,  an  inland  town  of  Italy,  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  Papal  States ;  pop.  8,900.  B.  was  a  Roman 
city  called  Tiberiacum,  in  honor  of  Tiberius. 

Bag^nara,  a  sea-port  town  of  southern  Italy,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Gioja,  16  m.  N.-E.  of  Reggio;  pop.  6,229. 

Bagndres,  the  name  of  two  towns  in  the  Dept.  of  the 
Pyrenees,  France,  both  well  known  as  watering-places.  A- 
de-Bigorre  is  on  the  Adour,  in  the  Dept.  of  the  High  Pyre- 
nees at  the  base  of  Montalivet ;  pop.  9,470.  B.-de-Ltichon 
is  situated  in  the  Dept.  of  Upper  Garonne,  and  in  a  pleasant 
valley  watered  by  the  Pique ;  pop.  8,982. 

Bagndres-de-Bi^rorre,  Mineral  Waters  of,  are  situ- 
ated in  the  Dept.  of  Hautes-Pyr6n6es,  France.  There  are  a 
number  of  springs,  some  cold  chalybeates,  others  thermal- 
salines  ;  but  the  greatest  part  sulphurous  and  warm.  The 
waters  are  stimulating  to  the  mucous  membranes,  kidneys, 
lymphatic  system,  and  skin.  They  are  especially  recom- 
mended by  Trousseau  in  inveterate  dyspepsia. 

Bagndres-de-Lnchon,  Mineral  waters  of,  are  situ- 
ated in  the  Dept.  of  Haute-Garonne,  France.  They  are  sul- 
phurous springs,  temperature  69°  to  148*"  Fahr.,  efficacious 
in  chrouic  skin  diseases,  old  ulcers,  chronic  bronchitis,  eta 
Season  from  May  to  Oct. 
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Bagpipe. 


BSLgnOB,  the  convict  prisons  of  France.  In  ancient  times 
the  severest  punishment,  next  to  death,  was  that  of  the  gal- 
leys. In  1748  these  were  abolished,  and  the  convicts  were 
employed  in  hard  labor  in  arsenals  and  other  public  works, 
and  the  prisons  in  which  they  were  lodged  were  called 
bagnes  from  the  Italian  bagnOy  lit  "  a  bath." 

oac^es-le-Cliable,  a  parish  and  village  in  the  canton 
of  Valais,  Switzerland,  on  Uie  left  bank  of  the  Dranse ;  pop. 
4,264. 

Ba'gni  di  Lnc^ca,  ("  Baths  of  Lucca,'')  a  large  mland 
village  of  Italy ;  pop.  9,222. 

Ba£^ni£:g6  wells,  a  saline  mineral  spring  of  London 
resembling  the  Epsom. 

Bagiuus,  Mineral  Waters  of;  are  situated  in  the  Dept. 
of  Loz^re,  France.  Waters  are  hydro-sulphurous  and  ther- 
mal. (109^  Fahr.)    Season  from  July  to  Sept. 

Bflb£^^as,  a  soldier  and  eunach  who  poisoned  Artaxerxes 
Ochus  and  several  of  his  sons  888  B.C.,  raised  Darius  Com- 
modus  to  the  throne,  and  was  put  to  death  by  him  about  886 
B.C. 

Ba^T^ot,  (Sir  Charles,)  a  British  diplomat,  who  was  Gov.- 
Gen.  of  Canada  1842 ;  b.  in  England  1781,  d.  1848. 

Ba^^pipe,  a  wind  instrument  which,  up  to  the  18th  c, 
was  common  in  almost  every  country  in 
Europe,  and  still  continues  in  use  among 
the  country  people  in  Pohind,  Italy, 
Sicily,  the  S.  of  France,  Scotland,  etc. ; 
but  being  far  from  a  sweet-toned  in- 
strument, and  limited  in  its  range  of 
notes,  it  has  fallen  into  disuse  wherever 
there  is  any  pretension  to  musical  re- 
finement, it  consists  of  a  leathern  bag, 
which  the  player  inflates  by  blowing 
with  his  mouth  through  a  tube.  The 
music  proceeds  from  three  or  four 
pipes,  whose  mouth-pieces  are  inserted  into  the  bag;  the 
wind  being  forced  out  by  pressing  the  bag  under  the  arm. 
One  of  the  pipes,  the  chanter^  is  a  kind  of  oboe  with  eight 
holes,  and  is  similarly  handled;  the  others,  called  drones^ 
sound  each  only  one  continuous  low  note.  It  is  certain  that 
the  B.  was  in  use  among  the  Hebrews  and  Greeks,  and  there 
are  plenty  of  proofs  that  in  Germany  and  elsewhere  in  Europe 
it  was  amon^  the  most  favorite  instruments  in  the  15th  c. 

Bag^radites,  a  royal  family  of  Armenia  and  Georgia,  dat- 
ing from  the  8th  c. 

mgra^tion.  Prince,  (Peter,)  a  Russian  general,  b.  1756. 
In  the  campaign  of  1812  he  commanded  the  second  Russian 
army  of  the  West,  and  had  the  misfortune  to  fail  in  his  at- 
tack. He  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Mosaisk  in 
1812. 

BaCT^shot  Beds,  the  lowest  series  of  strata  in  the  Middle 
Eocene  formation  of  Britain.  The  name  is  derived  from  Bag- 
shot  Heath  in  Surrey,  where  they  were  first  examined ;  but 
as  they  are  more  fully  developed  and  better  seen  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  the  rocks  there  are  now  considered  the  typical  rep- 
resentatives of  the  series. 

Ba^g^nl,  or  Bha'gol,  a  small  State  in  north-west  India, 
subject  to  the  Punmb  government ;  pop.  22,000. 

oaha'mas,  or  Ijacay'os,  a  cham  of  islands  stretching 
in  a  N.-W.  direction  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  N.  coast 
of  Hayti  to  that  of  the  E.  coast  of  Fla.  From  Fla.  they 
are  separated  by  the  channel  through  which  flows  the  Gulf 
Stream,  and  from  Cuba  by  the  Old  Bahama  Channel.  These 
are  the  principal  passages  between  the  open  ocean  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  There  are  upward  of  8,000  islands  and 
rocks,  but  only  about  80  of  any  size.  The  chief  members  of 
the  group,  if  reckoned  from  the  N.-W.,  are  these :  Great  Ba- 
hama, Abaco,  Eleuthera,  New  Providence,  Andros,  Guana- 
hani  or  Cat  Island,  or  San  Salvador,  Watling's  Ishind,  Exuma, 
Long  Island,  Crooked  Islands,  Maricuana,  Inagua,  Little  In- 
agua,  Caicos,  Turk's  Island.  The  area  is  6,450  sq.  m ;  pop. 
47,566.  The  B.  were  Columbus's  earliest  discovery,  but  the 
precise  spot  of  his  first  landing  has  not  been  ascertained. 
Guanahani  or  Cat  Island  has  generally  been  believed  to  be 
the  San  Salvador  of  Columbus ;  but  recent  investigations  ap- 
pear to  have  transferred  the  honor  to  Watling's  Island,  situ- 
ated a  little  farther  to  the  E.  The  B.  having  been  depopulated, 
but  not  again  colonized  by  the  Spaniards,  were  occupied  by 
the  English  in  1629,  to  whom,  after  various  vicissitudes  of 
fortune  in  the  wars  with  Spain  and  France,  they  were  ulti- 
mately secured  by  the  treaty  of  1788.  Nassau,  in  New  Prov- 
idence, is  the  seat  of  government,  and  has  recently  been 
greatly  improved  both  as  a  town  and  port.  Daring  the  Amer. 
civil  war  Nassau  became  the  station  for  vessels  about  to  run 


the  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports,  and  thus  derived  unex- 
ampled  prosperity ;  and,  so  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned, 
the  impulse  then  received  has  been  maintained  by  the  B. 

Banar',  one  of  the  provinces  of  India,  occupying  part  of 
the  valley  of  the  Ganges.  The  area  of  the  prov.  is  42,417 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  24,284,870. 

Bahar^,  or  Behar'*  a  town  of  Bengal,  chief  town  of  the 
British  district  of  the  same  name ;  pop.  44,295. 

Bahi^a,  cap.  of  the  Brazilian  prov.  of  the  same  name.  It 
is  otherwise  called  San  Salvador — the  more  usual  term  bein^ 
taken  from  B.  de  Todos-oa- Santos,  or  "  Bay  of  All  Saints ;'' 
pop.  200,000. 

Bahi^a,  a  prov.  of  Brazil,  about  the  middle  of  the  coast,, 
takine  its  name  from  its  chief  city ;  pop.  1,821,089. 

Bui^a  Hon^da,  a  harbor  on  the  N.  coast  of  Cuba,  60  m. 
W.-S.-W.  of  Havana. 

Bahr,  an  Arabic  word  signifying  a  large  body  of  water,  i» 
applied  both  to  lakes  and  rivers.  B.-Bda-Ma,  ("the  Sea- 
without  Water,")  is  a  long,  deep  valley  in  the  desert,  W.  from 
Cairo.  It  is  completely  barren,  but  has  the  appearance  of 
having  been  once  a  water-course. 

Baiir,  (JoHANN  Christian  Felix,)  an  eminent  Ger.  phil- 
oI<^r  and  critic,  b.  1798  at  Darmstadt,  d.  1872. 

Bahrdt,  (Karl  Frieorich,)  a  Grer.  theologian  of  the  ex- 
treme skeptical  school,  b.  1741  at  Bischofswerda,  in  Saxony. 
In  1771  he  went  to  Giessen,  where  he  delivered  theologi(^ 
lectures  and  preached  with  approbation.  His  translation  of 
the  N.  T.  was  regarded  as  so  dangerous  that  the  author  was- 
deprived  of  the  privilege  of  teaching;  d.  at  Halle  1792. 

Bahrein'  Isl'an&,  or  A'vftl  Isl'ands,  a  group  of 
isUnds  lying  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  most  important  of 
these  is  Bahrein,  or  Av&l,  about  27  m.  1.  and  10  w.  Manama,, 
the  cap.,  has  a  good  harbor.  The  B.  I.  are  chiefly  remark- 
able for  their  pearl-fisheries,  which  were  known  in  ancient 
times,  and  which  employ,  during  the  season,  from  2,000  to* 
8,000  boats,  each  manned  with  from  8  to  20  men. 

Bai'0,  a  small  town  of  antiquity,  on  the  coast  of  Campa- 
nia, 10  m.  W.  of  Naples,  where  the  present  castle  of  Baja 
stands.  When  the  Roman  Empire  was  in  its  greatest  splen- 
dor the  beauty  of  its  situation,  the  fineness  of  the  surround- 
ing scenery,  and  the  excellence  of  its  mineral  springs  made* 
B.  such  a  favorite  resort  of  the  Roman  nobles  that  for  want 
of  space  for  their  baths  and  villas  they  encroached  on  the^ 
sea.  Julius  Caesar,  Rso,  Pompey,  Marius,  Julia  Mammsea, 
and  others  had  country-houses  at  B.  The  ruins  still  standing, 
on  the  desolate  coast  or  rising  from  the  sea  are  now  the  only 
evidence  of  the  former  magnificence  of  B.,  whose  pop.,  dwell- 
ingin  mean  hovels,  only  amounts  to  800. 

Baikal,  (in  Turkish  Bei-kul,  i.  e., ''  Itich  Lake,'')  is,  after 
the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Aral,  the  largest  lake  in  Asia. 
It  is  a  fresh-water  lake,  and  is  situated  in  the  S.  of  Siberia, 
in  the  Govt,  of  Irkutsk.  Its  1.  is  870  m.  and  its  w  20  to  70* 
m. ;  h.  above  the  sea,  1,868  ft. ;  depth  in  center  very  great. 
The  B.  mountains,  a  spur  of  the  Altai,  inclose  the  lake,  which 
is  fed  by  numerous  streams.  Its  outlet  is  by  the  Lower  An- 
gara, a  chief  tributary  of  the  Yenisei ;  but  the  river  is  in- 
considerable in  size  compared  with  those  which  flow  into  the 
lake.  It  has  several  islands,  the  largest  of  which,  Olkon,  has 
a  1.  of  80  m. 

Bail  is  a  technical  term  in  the  practice  of  the  Law.  By 
B.  is  understood  the  security  given  by  sufiicient  sureties  for 
the  appearance  in  court  on  a  day,  and  at  a  place,  of  a  person 
arrested  or  imprisoned,  and  who,  in  consequence  of  such  se- 
curity or  B.,  is  in  the  meantime  set  at  liberty.  Such  security, 
however,  involves  the  assumption  of  the  custody  of  the  ar- 
rested or  imprisoned  party  by  his  B.,  the  meaning  of  the  rule 
being  that  the  party  arrested  or  imprisoned  is  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  bind  themselves  for  his  forthcoming, 
in  order  that  he  may  be  protected  from  prison  until  he  has 
to  make  his  personal  appearance. 

Bail  Conrt  is  the  name  given  to  a  recently  established 
and  supplementary  judicial   tribunal  at  Westminster,  Eng. 

Bailey,  (derived  through  the  Fr.  baiile,  from  the  medi- 
aeval Lat.  ballium,  which  is  a  corruption  of  the  Lat.  vaUum^ 
"  a  rampart,")  was  the  whole  space  inclosed  within  the  ex- 
ternal walls  of  a  castle,  with  the  exception  of  that  covered 
by  the  keep.  This  space  was  variously  disposed  of,  and,  of 
course,  differed  greatly  in  extent  Sometimes  it  consisted  of 
several  courts,  which  were  divided  from  each  ether  by  em- 
battled walls,  so  as  to  form  a  series  of  fortifications.  When 
these  courts  were  two  in  number  they  were  known  as  the 
outer  and  inner  B.  The  entrance  to  the  B.  was  generally  by 
a  draw-bridge  over  the  ditch,  and  through  a  strong  machico* 
lated  and  embattled  gate.    The  B.  was  often  of  great  extent. 
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containing  the  barracks  for  the  soldiers,  lodgings  for  the 
workmen  and  artificers,  magazines,  wells,  chapels,  and  some- 
times even  a  monastery.  In  towns  the  B.  had  even  a  wider 
signification,  and  was  often  retained  after  the  oastle  or  keep 
ha4  long  disappeared,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Old  B.  in  London 
and  the  B.  in  Oxford. 

Bailey,  (Gamaliel,)  one  of  the  founders  of  the  ChKrin- 
nati  Philanthropist^  an  antislavery  journal,  and  editor  of 
the  y<Uional  Era,  at  Washington,  in  which  l/nde  Tom's 
Cabin  first  appeared;  b.  1807,  d.  1869. 

Bailey,  (Gilbert  Stephens,  D.D.,)  an  Amer.  minister, 
Superintendent  of  Missions  for  the  Bap.  General  Association 
of  111.  1863-67 ;  now  Sec.  Bap.  Theological  Union  at  Chi- 
cago;  b.  1822. 

Bailey,  (Jacob  W.,)  an  Amer.  naturalist  and  author,  in- 
ventor of  improvements  in  the  microscope,  and  Pres.  of  the 
Amer.  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  1857  ;  b. 
1811,  d.  1867. 

Bailey,  (Jakes  H.,)  Amer.  journalist  and  humorist,  better 
known  as  the  '*  Danbury  News  Man ;"  b.  1841,  d.  1894. 

Bailey,  (James  Roosevelt,  D.D.,)  b.  in  Xew  York  1814; 
entered  Trinity  Coll.,  Hartford  ;  ordained  to  Episcopal  minis- 
try 1889;  rector  of  St.  Andrew^s  Church,  New  York;  trav- 
eled in  Europe  and  was  converted  to  Romanism ;  1868  ap- 
pointed Bishop  of  Newark ;  promoted  Archbishop  of  Baltimore 
1872 ;  d.  1877. 

Bailey,  (Nathan,)  a  famous  Eng.  lexicographer  and 
teacher;  d.  1742. 

Bailey,  (Philip  James,)  author  of  FetiitSy  the  Angd  World, 
and  other  poems  ;  b.  1816. 

Bailey,  (Rcfus  W.,  D.D.,)  an  Amer.  educator,  Pres.  of 
Austin  Coll.,  Tex.;  b.  1793,  d.  1862. 

Bailey,  (Samuel,)  a  writer  on  politics,  political  economy, 
mental  philosophy,  and  other  subjects  ;  b.  1791,  in  Sheffield, 
Eng.,  where  he  afterward  became  a  banker ;  d.  1870. 

Bailey,  (Silas,  D.D.,)  Pres.  of  Granville  Coll.,  0.,  and  of 
Franklin  Coll.,  Ind. ;  b.  in  Mass.,  1808,  d.  in  Paris  1874. 

Bailey,  (Theodords,  U.S.N.,)  an  Amer.  officer  who  became 
rear-admiral  in  1866;  b.  1808,  d.  1877. 

Bailey,  (William  W.,)  an  Amer.  botanist,  b.  1843 ;  was 
connected  with  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  of  40th  parallel 
1867 ;  Assistant  Librarian  of  Providence  Athenieum  1869-71 ; 
Prof,  of  Botany  in  Brown  University. 

Bailliache,  (John,)  editor,  legislator,  judge,  and  city 
mayor;  founder  and  editor  of  Ohio  State  Journal  at(*olum- 
bus,  0.,  a  notable  and  influential  citixen;  b.  1787  in  Isle  of 
Jersey;  migrated  to  U.  S.  1810;  d.  1857. 

Bail'iffin  English,  Bailie  in  Scotch,  Bailli  in  French,  and 
Balio  in  Italian,  agree  in  denoting  an  overseer  of  some  kind — 
an  officer  exercising  superintendence  on  behalf  of  some  supe- 
rior authority. 

Bail^iff,  in  Eng.  Law,  is  a  legal  officer,  and  may  be  described 
as  the  keeper,  protector,  or  superintendent  of  some  duty  or 
charge  legally  imposed  upon  him.  As  officers  of  the  law,  Bs. 
put  in  force  arresting  processes,  and  they  perform  other  du- 
des within  the  county  or  bailiwick  required  of  them  by  the 
sheriflP. 

Baillevl,  a  town  of  France,  Dept  of  the  Nord,  near  the 
German  frontier;  pop.  12,828. 

Baillie,  (Joanna,)  an  eminent  modem  poetess ;  b.  1762 
at  Both  well,  in  Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  d.  1851. 

Baillie,  (Matthew,  M.D.,)  a  distinguished  British  physi- 
cian and  anatomist;  b.  in  Scotland  1761,  d.  1823. 

Baillie,  (Robert,)  one  of  the  most  eminent,  and  perhaps 
the  most  moiderate,  of  all  the  Scottish  Presb.  clergy  during 
the  time  of  the  civil  war;  b.  in  Glasgow  in  1599.  In 
1638  he  sat  in  that  famous  General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland  which  met  in  Glasgow  to  protest  against  episcopacy 
being  thrust  on  an  unwilling  people.  In  1640  he  was  selected 
by  the  Scottish  leaders,  on  account  of  his  pamphlet  against 
Laud's  party,  as  a  proper  person  to  go  to  London,  with  other 
commissioners,  to  prepare  charges  against  Archbishop  Laud, 
whose  rash  and  tyrannical  measures  were  alleged  to  have  been 
the  origin  of  the  recent  hostilities  against  the  sovereign. 
After  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  in  1649,  B.  was  chosen  by 
the  Church  to  proceed  to  Holland,  and  to  invite  Charles  II.  to 
accept  the  covenant  and  crown  of  Scotland  ;  d.  1662. 

Baillie,  (Robert,)  of  Jerviswood,  Scotland,  happily  de- 
scribed as  the  Scottish  Sydney,  was  a  native  of  Lanarkshire, 
and  distinguished  himself  during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  by  his  bold  opposition  to  the  tyrannical  mis- 
jijovemment  of  Lauderdale.  B.  was  accused  of  conspiring 
against  the  king's  life,  and  of  being  hostile  to  monarchical 
government,  was  tried  at  Edinburgh,  and  condemned  to  death 


upon  evidence  at  once  insignificant  and  ill^al.  The  sentence 
was  carried  into  execution  1684. 

Bailly,  (Jean  Stlvain,)  a  distinguished  Fr.  savant,  Pres. 
of  the  National  Assembly  of  1789,  and  Mayor  of  Paris ;  b. 
1786.  The  Revolution  interrupted  his  studies  and  investigs- 
tions  in  astronomy.  During  the  earlier  part  of  it  he  occu- 
pied a  very  prominent  position.  He  was  elected  Pres.  of 
the  National  Assembly  June  17,  1789,  and  Mayor  of  Paris 
July  16,  at  Melun.  He  was  seized  by  the  Jacobin  soldiery, 
accused  of  being  a  royalist  conspirator,  condemned,  and  ex- 
ecuted with  the  usual  Jacobin  preliminary  of  savage  insalt 
1798.  He  is  best  known  by  his  great  works  on  the  history 
of  astronomy,  which  are  the  following :  Histoire  de  tastrono- 
mie  ancienne  depuis  son  oriffine  jusqu^d  VetaMissement  de 
Vecole  dAlexanariSy  published  in  1776;  Histoire  de  Vastrcno- 
mie  modeme  depuis  la  fondatioti  de  Vicole  dAUxandrie 
jmqu'd  Cepoqne  de  1781,  published  in  8  quarto  volumes, 
1779-82 ;  and  his  Traite  de  Vastronomie  indienne  el  oriefi- 
tale,  published  in  1787. 

Bail'ment,  "  a  delivery  of  a  thing  in  trust  for  some  spe- 
cial object  or  purpose,  and  upon  a  contract,  express  or  im- 
plied, to  conform  to  the  object  or  purpose  of  the  trust.*^ 
(Story  on  B.)  There  are  various  kinds  of  B.,  such  as  the  de- 
posit of  a  thing  by  the  owner  witl\  another  to  be  kept,  with 
or  without  reward;  the  committing  a  thing  to  another  to 
have  some  act  performed  with  regard  to  it,  either  gratuitously 
or  for  pay ;  the  loan  of  a  thing  to  another  for  use  with  or 
without  pay ;  a  pledge,  or  when  a  thing  is  bailed  to  a  creditor 
as  security  for  a  debt ;  and  the  committing  of  goods  to  a 
common  carrier  for  transportation.  In  most  cases  the  con- 
tract involves  the  restoration  of  the  thing  bailed,  either  in 
specie  or  in  a  new  form  agreed  upon.  The  party  who  delivers 
the  thing  bailed  to  another  is  called  the  bailor;  the  one  re- 
ceiving it  is  called  bailee.  Various  degrees  of  diligence  are 
reouired  of  the  bailee,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  B. 

Baily,  (Edward  Hodges,  R.A.,)  b.  at  Bristol,  Eng.,  1778. 
In  1807  he  went  to  London,  saw  Flaxman,  and  entered  bis 
studio.  In  1809  he  gained  the  silver  medal  at  the  Society  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  and  the  silver  and  gold  medals  at  the 
Roval  Academy ;  d.  1867. 

fiailyt  (Francis,)  b.  at  Newbury,  Berks,  Eng.,  1774,  d. 
in  London  1844.  In  the  midst  of  active  business  as  a  Lon- 
don stockbroker  he  rendered  service  to  astronomy  which 
entitles  him  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  roost  remarkable 
men  of  his  time.  Among  the  chief  of  these  services  was  his 
improvement  of  the  Nautical  Almanac,  the  detennination  of 
the  length  of  the  seconds-pendulum,  the  fixation  of  the 
standard  of  length,  the  determination  of  the  density  of  the 
earth,  the  reduction  of  the  zone-observations  of  Lacaille  and 
Lalande,  and  the  formation  of  star-catalogues  from  them,  the 
formation  of  the  great  catalogue  of  stars  of  the  British  As- 
sociation, or  the  B.  A.  C,  (q.  v.,)  as  it  is  called ;  and  especially 
his  revision,  thorough  correction  of  the  errors  in,  and  republi- 
cation of,  the  old  star-catalogues  of  Ptolemy,  Ulugfa  Beigfa, 
Tycho  Brah6,  Halley,  Hevelius,  Flamsteed,  Laoiille,  and 
Mayer,  thus  making  these  rare  works  more  valuable  than  in 
their  original  form,  and  always  available  to  succeeding  genera- 
tions of  astronomers.  Volume  18  of  the  Memoirs  of  ike 
Royal  Astronomical  Society,  which  contains  the  first  five  of 
the  above  catalogues,  was  printed  at  his  own  expense.  His 
published  papers  and  separate  works  number  more  than  90 
in  all. 

Baily'e  Beads,  the  name  given  to  a  phenomenon  accom- 
panying the  beginning  and  end  of  the  total  phase  of  a  solar 
eclipse,  when  the  sharp  ends  of  the  narrow  solar  crescent  are 
either  shortening  or  lengthening  very  rapidly  as  the  moon 
passes  on  or  off  the  disk  of  the  sun.  The  ragged  mountain- 
ous edge  of  the  moon  breaks  up  the  thin  ends  of  the  solar 
crescent  into  separate  spots  of  light  which  sometimes  have 
the  appearance  of  a  string  of  beads.  It  was  first  noted  and 
described  by  Baily,  whence  the  name.  It  is  probable  that  the 
rapidly  diminishing  or  increasing  brightness  of  the  image  in 
the  field  of  view  at  these  times  may  make  the  eye  adapt  itself 
quickly  to  a  different  focus  for  sharp  definition,  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  rounding  the  apparent  image  of  the  ragged 
spots  into  a  string  of  beads. 

Bain,  (Alexander,)  writer  on  mental  philosophy,  b.  at 
Aberdeen,  Scotland,  in  1818.  For  several  yrs.  he  acted  as 
Examiner  in  Mental  Philosophy  at  the  India  Civil  Service 
Examinations.  In  1860  he  became  Prof,  of  Logic  in  th6  Uni- 
versity of  Aberdeen;  d.  1877. 

Badnl)ridge,  (William,)  an  Amer.  officer  who  rose  to  the 
rank  of  commodore;  b.  in  N.  J.  1774,  d.  1838. 

Bai^ni,  (Giuseppe,)  b.  in  Rome  1776.    In  1796  he  was 
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admitted  among  the  singers  in  the  Papal  Chapel.  He  was 
appointed  Director  of  the  Papal  Concerts  in  1804,  and  General 
Director  of  the  Choir  in  1814 ;  d.  1844. 

Bains,  Fr.  watering-places,  especially  the  BAes-B.  in  the 
Vosges,  whose  13  hot  springs  are  1,000  ft.  above  sea-level. 
The  word  means  "  baths."    Season  from  June  15  to  Sept  15. 

Bair^aktar,  or,  more  correctly,  Bairak-dar^  signifying 
*^  Standard-bearer,"  is  the  title  of  the  energetic  Grand  Vizier 
Mustapha;  b.  1755.  He  deposed  Mustapha  IV.,  and  pro- 
claimed the  brother  of  this  Prince,  Mahmoud  II.,  Sultan  on 
July  8,  1808,  and  was  appointed  grand  vizier. 

Bai^ram  and  Lit'tle  Bai'ram,  Mohammedan  festivals 
prescribed  by  the  Koran,  and  celebrated  on  the  3  days  imme- 
diately after  the  feast  of  Ramazan. 

Bturd,  (Absaxov,)  an  Araer.  soldier,  b.  1824;  Maj.-Gen. 
U.  S.  Vols. ;  served  efficiently  in  nearly  all  the  campaigns  of 
the  civil  war. 

Baird,  (Hknrt  Marttn,  Ph.D.,)  an  ordained  evangelist 
and  professor  of  classics  in  several  colleges ;  b.  1832  in  Pa. 

Baird,  (Rev.  Charles  W.,)  Amer.  chaplain  at  Rome,  Italy, 
1861-53;  b.  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  1828. 

Baird,  (Robert,  D.D.,)  spent  the  yrs.  from  1835  to  1843 
in  Europe  in  promoting  the  temperance  cause  and  Protestant 
Christianity ;  b.  in  Pa.  1798,  d.  1868. 

Baird,  (Sir  David,  Bart,)  a  general  in  the  British  army ; 
b.  1767  at  Newbyth,  Scotland,  d.  1829. 

Baird,  (Spencer  Fcllbrton,  M.D.,  LL.D.,)  formerly  assist- 
ant secretary,  but  for  many  yrs.  the  head,  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  He  pursued  a  course  of  medical  study  in  his  youth, 
but  the  work  of  nearly  his  whole  life  was  in  the  field  of  natu- 
ral history.  His  contributions  to  the  advancement  of  that 
branch  of  science  were  conspicuous;  b.  in  Pa.  1828,  d.  1887. 

Bai^renth,  a  city  with  a  pop.  of  24,556,  cap.  of  the  prov. 
of  Upper  Franoonia,  Bavaria,  and  formerly  the  cap.  of  the 
principality  of  the  same  name.  A  magnificent  new  opera- 
house  for  the  performance  of  Wagner^s  music,  finished  in 
1875,  was  in  the  following  yr.  opened  with  a  grand  represen- 
tation, lasting  several  days,  of  the  Ntbelungen  Lied  (q.  v.,)  by 
that  composer. 

Baiser  de  la  Vierge.    See  Capital  Punishment. 

Ba^ja,  a  market-town  of  Hungary,  in  the  circle  of  Bacs ; 
pop.  18,110. 

Baja'da  de  Para'na,  town  of  the  Argentine  Republic, 
m  the  prov.  of  Entre  Rios,  founded  1730;  pop.  7,000. 

Baja^zet  I.,  Sultan  of  the  Turks,  b.  in  1347.  In  1379  he 
succeeded  his  father,  Hurad  I.,  who  fell  in  battle  near  Kossova, 
fighting  against  the  Servians.  He  inaugurated  his  rule  after 
the  fashion  of  Eastern  kings,  by  strangling  his  younger  brother 
Yacub,  lest  he  should  dispute  the  succession.  In  8  yi^.  he 
conquered  Bulgaria,  a  part  of  Servia,  Macedonia,  and  Thes- 
saly;  he  also  subdued  most  of  the  States  of  Asia  Minor. 
From  the  rapidity  with  which  these  extraordinary  conquests 
were  effected  he  received  the  name  of  Uderim,  i.  e..  Light- 
ning. He  even  blockaded  Constantinople  for  10  yrs.,  think- 
ing to  subdue  it  by  famine ;  d.  1403. 

oaja^zet  n.,  son  of  the  Sultan  Mohammed  11.,  the  con- 
queror of  Constantinople,  b.  in  1447,  and  ascended  the  Otto- 
man throne  after  his  father's  death  in  1481 .  His  reign,  which 
lasted  32  yrs.,  was  a  succession  of  uninterrupted  wars  against 
Hungary,  Poland,  Venice,  Egypt,  and  Persia,  which  were  car- 
ried on  with  various  success,  and  without  any  events  of  strik- 
ing importance ;  d.  1513. 

Sajl'mont'B  Boll,  the  name  given  to  a  valuation,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  ecclesiastical  benefices  of  Scotland  were 
taxed  from  the  end  of  the  13th  c.  to  the  Reformation.  It  took 
its  name  from  an  Italian  Churchman,  Baiamund  de  Vicci,  who 
was  sent  from  Rome  about  1276  to  collect  the  tithes  for  an 
expedition  to  the  Holy  Land. 

Baj'mak,  or  Baj^mok,  a  large  village  of  the  Austrian 
Ennpire  in  the  county  of  Bacs,  Hungary ;  pop.  6,446. 

BajOC^CO,  or  Baioc'co,  (pi.  bajocchi^  a  copper  coin  in  the 
Papal  States,  value  about  a  cent.  It  was  -^  of  the  scudo, 
$1.03. 

Banjos,  (Michael,)  one  of  the  most  distinguished  theolo- 

S'ans  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  16th  c,  b.  in  1513  at 
elun.  He  was  present  at  the  Council  of  Trent.  He  was  the 
founder  of  a  system  of  theology  based  directly  on  the  Bible 
and  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  and  setting  aside  the  scho- 
lastic method.  He  had  studied  much  the  writings  of  St.  Au- 
gustine, and  therefore  confined  himself  closely  within  the  circle 
of  ideas  held  by  this  father  of  the  Church,  whose  doctrines 
of  the  entire  inability  of  the  human  will  to  do  good  and  the 
absence  of  merit  in  all  good  works  B.  defended  against  the 
Jesuits;  d.  1589. 


Baj^za,  (Anton,)  a  Hungarian  poet  and  prose  writer ;  h 
1804  at  Szucsi,  in  Hertes,  d.  1858. 

Balker,  (A.  R.,  D.D.,)  Amer.  author  of  school-books, 
teacher,  and  pastor;  b.  in  Mass.  1806,  d.  1876. 

Ba^er,  (Daniel,  D.D.,)  pastor  in  Ky.,  and  sometime 
Pres.  of  Austin  Coll.,  Tenn. ;  b.  in  Ga.  1791,  d.  1867. 

Backer,  (David  J.,)  U.  S.  Senator  for  111.  1880-81 ;  U.  S. 
Attorney  for  III.  1833-35 ;  a  leading  antisUveiy  man ;  b.  in 
Conn.  1792,  d.  1869. 

Ba^er,  (Edward  D.,)  U.  S.  Senator  for  Ore.  1860; 
Colonel  U.  S.  Volunteers ;  b.  in  England  1811,  killed  at  Ball's 
Bluff  1861. 

Balcer,  (George  A.,)  b.  in  New  York  1821,  a  genre  and 
portrait  painter  of  merit;  d.  1880. 

BaHcer, (Harriet  N.  W.,)  b.  1815,  Amer.  authoress;  pub- 
lished over  160  volumes,  chiefiy  for  children,  under  the  pseu- 
donym "  Madeline  Leslie." 

dialer,  (Osmon  Cleandbr,  D.D.,)  one  of  the  bishops  of  the 
M.  E.  Church,  elected  1852;  b.  1812,  d.  1871. 

BaHcer,  (Sir  Richard,)  author  of  the  Chronicle  of  the 
Kinae  of  England;  b.  1668,  d.  1645. 

Ba^er,  (Sir  Samuel  White,)  a  British  African  explorer, 
explored  the  W.  arm  of  the  Nile  and  discovered  the  Albert 
Nyanza  Lake,  organized  an  extensive  agricultural  colony  in 
Ceylon,  and  made  a  successful  expedition  1869-73,  in  com- 
pany with  his  wife  and  100  picked  men,  for  the  purpose 
of  suppressing  the  slave-trade  and  extending  the  Eg}'ptian 
boundaries  and  the  cultivation  of  cotton;  b.  1821,  d.  1893. 

Balceriefl,  Army.  Armies  have  generally  the  means  of 
obtaining  soft  or  lot^  bread,  though  not  till  recently  could 
this  be  said  of  the  British  army.  The  French,  ever  since  the 
time  of  Louis  XIV.,  have  been  accustomed  to  take  portable 
ovens  with  their  armies ;  those  now  used  will  each  bake  450 
rations  at  once.  The  efforts  made  to  improve  the  sanitary 
condition  of  armed  forces  have  included  the  establishment  of 
traveling  bakeries  for  field-service. 

Bauer's  Falls,  a  cascade  of  the  Hudson  River,  Wash- 
ington Co.,  N.  Y.  The  stream  falls  66  ft.  in  60  rods,  furnish- 
ing great  water-power. 

^Lke'well,  a  small  but  very  ancient  town  in  Derbyshire, 
Eng.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wye.  Arkwright  first  estab- 
lished cotton-mills  here.  On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Wye 
are  the  traces  of  a  castle  built  by  Edward  the  Elder  in  924 ; 
pop.  2,748. 

bake'well,  (Robert,)  a  celebrated  agriculturist,  b.  in 
1726  at  Dlshley,  in  the  county  of  Leicester,  Eng.,  d.  1795. 
His  fame  rests  entirely  upon  his  successful  efforts  to  improve 
the  breed  of  domestic  animals. 

Bakhtegan^  a  salt-lake  of  Persia,  from  which  remarka- 
bly fine  salt  is  obtained.  Its  size  is  variously  stated,  some 
writers  making  it  60  m.  in  1.,  with  an  average  w.  of  8  m. ; 
others,  only  70  m.  in  circumference. 

Bak'in^  is  the  mode  of  cooking  food  in  an  air-tight  cham- 
ber or  oven.  The  term  is  also  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
bricks,  porcelain,  etc. 

Balcony  Wald,  a  densely  wooded  mountain-range  of 
Hungary,  S.  of  the  Danube,  dividing  the  great  and  little  Hun- 
garian plains.  Immense  herds  of  swine  annually  feed  upon 
the  mast  of  the  forest.  The  keepers  of  these  swine  fur- 
nished those  notorious  robbers  who  play  so  important  a  part 
in  the  ballads  of  the  Hungarian  people  and  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  travelers.  The  saintly  King  Stephen  founded  a  cloister 
in  the  forest  1030  A.D. 

Bakhshish.  The  ordinary  meaning  of  this  word  in  Persian 
is  ^*  a  present,"  but  in  the  East,  in  modem  times,  it  has  ac- 
quired the  special  signification  of  gratuity,  which,  however, 
the  Orientals  do  not  quietly  wait  to  receive,  but  demand 
loudly,  and  even  insolently.  Every  traveler,  whether  in  Turkey 
or  in  Egypt,  in  Asia  Minor  or  in  Syria,  if  he  receives  the 
smallest  service  from  any  one,  is  immediately  reminded  by  the 
cry  of  "  B.,  B.,"  to  pay  for  the  courtesy  by  a  gift  of  money. 

Bakt8hi-«erai^  ("City  of  the  Gardens,")  the  residence 
of  the  ancient  princes  or  khans  of  the  Crimea,  not  far  from 
the  present  cap.,  Simferopol.  The  city  is  kept  in  excellent 
repair,  and  has  a  pop.  of  11,448,  consisting  almost  exclusively 
of  remnants  of  the  old  Tartar  inhabitants. 

Balm,  a  sea-port  town  of  the  Apsheron  Peninsula,  in  the 
Caspian  Sea,  is  under  the  dominion  of  Russia;  pop.  92,601, 
chiefly  Persians  and  Armenians.  The  whole  soil  around  B. 
is  impregnated  with  naphtha,  which  forms  an  important 
branch  of  its  industry.  Some  of  the  fountains  ignite  spon- 
taneously, and  this  natural  phenomenon  has  caused  B.  to  be 
esteemed  as  a  holy  city  by  the  Parsees,  or  fire-worshipers, 
many  of  whom  resort  to  it  from  very  long  distances.    The 
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discovery  in  recent  yre.  of  vaat  deposits  of  petroleum  has 
caused  a  marvelous  development  of  the  trade  in  that  article, 
and  has  even  affected  the  Amer.  market.  The  refuse  is  burnt 
by  the  steamers  plying  on  the  Caspian  Sea.  B.  is  cap.  of  a 
govt,  of  Russian  Transcaucasia  whose  pop.  is  820,818. 

Balaam,  the  name  of  a  prophet  who  figures  prominently 
in  the  early  history  of  the  Israelites. 

Bftlafrfllr/,  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  an  island  of  130  sq. 
m.  area. 

Ba^  BedB,  a  local  deposit,  occurring  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Bala,  in  Xorth  Wales,  and  forming  a  group  in  the  Lower 
Silurian  of  Murchison.  They  consist  of  a  few  beds,  rarely 
more  than  20  ft.  in  thickness.  The  beds  are  chiefly  composed 
of  hard  crystalline  limestone,  alternating  with  softer  argilla- 
ceous bands,  which  decompose  more  freely,  and  leave  the  lime- 
stone like  a  cornice  molding,  affording  a  characteristic  by 
which,  at  a  considerable  distance,  the  B.  B.  can  be  distin- 
guished from  the  rocks  of  hard  gritty  slate  above  and  below. 
Trilobites  and  CystidesB  are  the  predominant  fossils  of  the 
group.  Calcareous  beds,  containing  similar  fossils,  have  been 
noticed  in  the  Silurian  district  of  the  S.-E.  of  Ireland,  and  re- 
ferred to  this  group. 

Balani^ceps,  wading-birds,  including  storks,  with  enor- 
mous bills,  sometimes  cafled  shoe-birds,  found  in  North  Africa. 

Balaghant,  the  name  of  several  hilly  districts  in  India, 
but  especially  given  to  a  district  in  Nagpur,  Central  Prov- 
inces. It  consists  largely  of  an  elevated  plateau,  and  is  cov- 
ered  with  extensive  forests  and  jungles.  It  produces  various 
cereals,  sugar,  and  tobacco.    Area  8,146  sq.  m. ;  pop.  300,000. 

Balais,  or  Balay,  the  name  now  used  .to  distinguish 
the  ruby  of  a  bright  rose-color  from  the  ruby  proper,  which 
is  of  a  bright  red  or  cochineal  color,  and  from  the  spinelle 
ruby,  which  is  of  a  red  hue  approaching  to  rose-color. 

tialak,'  a  Mongol  word  meaning  city,  often  met  with  in 
the  names  of  cities  that  have  been  subdued  either  during 
Tartarean  or  Chinese  invasions.  It  is  thus  that  the  name  of 
the  city  of  Cambalu,  of  which  Marco  Polo  speaks  in  his  voy- 
ages, ought  to  be  read  Khambalak,  (the  imperial  city ;)  i.  e., 
Pekin,  capital  of  eastern  and  northern  China. 

Balakla'va,  a  small  port  in  the  S.-W.  of  the  Crimea,  sep- 
arated by  a  rocky  peninsula  from  the  harbor  of  Sebastopol, 
from  which  the  direct  distance  is  about  6  m ;  pop.  1,000. 
This  was  long  the  seat  of  a  Greek  colony ;  in  the  14th  c.  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Grenoese ;  about  the  end  of  the  15th 
they  were  expelled  by  the  Turks ;  and  on  the  conquest  of  the 
Crimea  by  Catharine  II.  of  Russia  it  was  made  a  military 
station  for  a  regiment  of  Greeks  and  Albanians.  During  the 
Crimean  War,  in  1854,  a  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Alma,  the 
town  was  occupied  by  the  British  army  under  Lord  Raglan,  and 
the  harbor  formed  during  the  ensuing  campaign  the  head-quar- 
ters of  the  fleet  and  the  basis  of  operations  of  the  army.  The 
25th  of  Oct.,  1854,  was  signalized,  on  the  heights  between  the 
town  and  the  Tchemaya,  by  those  unparalleled  cavalry  charges 
the  record  of  which  is  among  the  saddest  but  proudest  memo- 
ries of  the  British  army. 

Bal'ance,  (of  doubtful  derivation,)  an  instrument  for  as- 
certaining the  weight  of  bodies  in  grains,  ounces,  pounds,  or 
any  other  units  of  weights.  The  ordinary  B.  consists  of  a 
lever  called  a  beam,  whose  point  of  support  is  in  the  middle 
of  its  length,  and  having  dishes  or  scales  suspended  from 
either  extremity.    As  it  is  important  that  the  beam  should 
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move  easily  round  its  point  of  support,  it  rests  on  polished 
agate  or  steel  planes,  by  means  of  knife-edges  of  tempered 
steel  which  project  transversely  from  its  sides,  and  serve  as 
the  axis  of  rotation.  By  this  arrangement  the  surface  of 
contact  is  reduced  to  a  mere  line,  and  the  friction  of  the  axis 
of  the  beam  on  its  support  almost  entirely  obviated.  The 
scales  are  hung  by  means  of  chains  attached  to  steel  hooks, 
which  also  rest  on  knife-edges,  but  turned  upward,  instead  of 
downward,  as  in  the  first  case.  The  essential  requirements 
of  a  B.  of  this  description  are:  (1)  That  the  beam  shall  re- 
main in  a  horizontal  position  when  no  weights  are  in  either 
scale ;  and,  (2)  that  the  beam  shall  be  a  lever  of  equal  arms, 
or  have  the  distances  between  the  central  knife-edge  and  those 
at  either  end  exactly  the  same.  To  insure  the  first  of  these 
conditions,  it  is  necessary  that  the  center  of  gravity  of  the 


beam  UeTertically  below  the  point  of  support  when  the  beam 
is  horizontal.  When  such  is  the  case,  the  center  of  gravity 
at  which  the  weight  of  the  beam  may  be  considered  to  act  os- 
cillates as  in  a  pendulum  round  the  point  of  support,  and  al- 
ways comes  to  rest  right  under  the  point,  thus  restoring  to 
the  beam  its  horizontal  position  when  it  has  been  Ulted  out 
of  it.  If  the  center  of  gravity  were  above  the  point  of  sup- 
port, the  beam  would  topple  over;  and  if  it  coincided  with 
that  point,  there  being  no  restoring  force,  the  beam  would  oc- 
cupy indifferently  any  position  into  which  it  was  thrown,  the 
B.  in  both  cases  being  useless. 

Bal'ance  and  Bal'anee-wheel.  The  B.  of  a  watch  is 
a  wheel  finely  poised  on  its  axis ;  the  pivot-holes  in  which  it 
turns  being  frequently — in  chronometers  and  clocks,  as  well 
as  in  watches — jeweled,  or  made  of  small  rubies,  diamonds, 
etc.,  for  the  sake  of  durability.  The  natural  effect  of  an  im- 
pulse given  to  such  a  wheel  would  be  a  complete  rotation  on 
its  axis.  This,  however,  is  convertible  by  the  escapement, 
and  by  the  B. -spring,  into  a  vibratory  motion.  The  B.- 
spring  is  held  to  be  a  crowning  invention  in  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  watch ;  and  the  honor  of  its  first  suggestion  has 
been  claimed  for  no  less  than  three  eminent  men — for  Dr. 
Hooke,  an  Englishman ;  for  Abbe  Hautefeuille,  a  Frenchman ; 
and  for  Huy^rens,  the  Dutch  astronomer.  The  honor,  how- 
ever, undoubtedly  belongs  to  Hooke.  The  B.-spring  consists 
of  a  coil  of  steel  wire,  so  delicately  manufactured  that  4,000 
of  them  scarcely  weigh  more  than  1  ounce,  though  often 
costing  more  than  $6,000.  In  its  application  to  the  B.  of  a 
watch,  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  spring  is  fastened  to  a 
point  independent  of  the  B.,  while  the  other  is  attached  near 
its  axis.  When  the  B.  is  at  rest,  the  spring  is  inclined  neither 
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way,  this  position  being  called  the  point  of  rest ;  but  when  the 
impulse  is  given  to  the  B.  by  the  crown-wheel  of  the  escape- 
ment, the  B.  moves  around  just  so  far  as  the  impulse  given  is 
able  to  overcome  the  elastic  resistance  of  the  spring.  The  B. 
thermometer  is  a  contrivance  for  preserving  in  apartments, 
greenhouses,  etc.,  an  exact  and  even  temperature.  The  recent 
very  extensive  employment  of  dynamos  and  motors  in  electric 
lighting  and  power,  these  being  surrounded  by  strong  magnetic 
fields  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  armatures,  has 
made  it  imporUnt  to  construct  the  B.-Ws.  and  springs  of 
watches,  which  rapidly  cut  the  lines  of  force  in  a  magnetic 
field  in  their  motion,  out  of  non-magnetic  metals,  in  order  that 
the  rates  of  the  watches  may  not  be  interfered  with.  Paillard 
has  recently  constructed  these  parts  of  alloys  of  palladium, 
which  not  only  accomplish  this  result,  but  he  claims  to  have 
overcome  entirely  the  secondary  effect  of  temperature  upon 
the  rates  of  such  time-pieces,  so  that  watches  constructed  in 
this  manner  have  constant  rates  for  all  temperatures. 

Bal'ance  of  Power,  an  expression  used  in  diplomacy  for 
that  state  of  matters  in  which  no  one  of  the  European  states 
is  permitted  to  have  such  a  preponderance  as  to  endanger  the 
independence  of  the  othere.  This  idea  is  not,  as  some  say, 
confined  to  modem  times.  The  Greek  States  acted  upon  it  by 
a  kind  of  instinct  of  self-preservation.  It  has,  however,  be- 
come more  distinctly  avowed  as  a  motive  of  political  conduct, 
and  more  systematically  acted  upon  since  the  time  of  Charles 
v.,  whose  overgrown  power  and  ambitious  designs  awakened 
the  other  European  powers  to  the  danger  of  such  overwhelming 
preponderance  in  one  State.  It  was  the  dread  of  a  coalition 
against  him  that  made  the  Emperor  of  Russia  agree  to  the 
treaty  of  1841,  and  the  Crimean  War  arose  out  of  Russia's  re- 
newed attempt  to  extend  her  dominion  over  Turkey.  Latterly 
the  doctrine  of  non-inter\'ention  has  to  a  certain  extent  gained 
ground  among  politicians ;  and  the  formation  of  the  kingdom 
of  Itely,  the  results  of  the  Franco-German  war  of  18TO-71, 
and  the  formation  of  the  German  Empire  have  modified  the 
old  ideas,  and  brought  into  play  new  combinations  whose  re- 
sults can  hardly  yet  be  foreseen.  This  mutual  jealousy 
among  the  greater  pow^ers  is  regarded  by  the  smaller  States 
as  their  best  guarantee  against  absorption  by  their  more 
powerful  neighbors. 

Bal'ance  of  Trade.  In  the  "  mercantile  system  "  of 
political  economy,  which  looks  upon  the  possession  of  gold 
as  the  grand  aim,  it  not  unnaturally  came  to  be  a  maxim  that 
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Aoorn-toDgue  Worm, 
(BcUanooUmm.) 


a  nation  becomes  richer  just  in  proportion  as  the '  money- 
Talue  of  its)  exports  exceeds  that  of  its  imports ;  the  excess, 
it  was  thought,  being  paid  in  gold,  is  just  so  much  added  to 
the  national  wealth.  Now,  the  difference  between  the  money- 
value  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  a  State  is  called  the 
**  balance  of  its  trade ; "  and  by  the  adherents  of  the  mer- 
cantile system  this  balance  was  said  to  be  "  in  favor "  of  the 
country  or  "  against "  it,  according  as  the  exports  or  imports 
showed  the  excess.  But  this  view  of  the  matter  rests  on  a 
twofold  error ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  increase  of  national 
wealth  is  by  no  means  to  be  identified  with  the  immediate 
influx  of  hard  cash ;  nor  is  gold  the  highest  expression  of 
national  wealth,  but  only  a  means  of  turning  real  wealth 
and  the  faculty  of  labor  to  account.  Further,  the  assump- 
tion that  excess  of  exports  represents  excess  of  income,  is 
completely  false.  It  takes  exports  for  income,  (because 
payment  is  received  for  them,)  imports  for  expenditure, 
(because  they  must  be  paid  for,)  while  it  would  be  more 
consistent  with  the  truth  to  say  that  exports  are  identical 
with  expenditure,  and  imports  with  income ;  so  that  wealth 
increases  in  proportion  as  the  value  of  the  imports  (what  is 
received)  exceeds  that  of  the  exports,  (what  is  given  away,) 
and  that  whether  these  exports  and  imports  consist  solely 
of  goods  or  partly  of  money. 

Balanofi^los'sUB,  the  acom-tongue  worm,  is  a  smooth- 
bodied  worm-like  animal,  which 
lives  between  tide-marks  in  the 
sand.  It  forms  one  of  the  con- 
necting links  between  the  verte- 
brates and  worms,  since  it  breathes 
by  a  series  of  dorsal  respiratory 
sacs  opening  into  the  digestive 
canal,  and  communicating  exter- 
nally by  spiracles.  It  also  has  a 
short  notocord,  which  is  thought 
by  Bateson  to  represent  the  noto- 
cord of  low  vertebrates;  while 
another  vertebrate  character  is 
the  position  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem above  the  notocord. 

Bal^anns,  a  genus  of  Cirripe- 
dia,  the  type  of  a  family  includ- 
ing all  those  cirripeds  which  are  destitute  of  a  flexible  stalk, 
and  of  which  the  shell  is  symmetrical.  These  characters  at  once 
distinguish  them  from  barnacles.  There  are  many  species,  and 
they  are  found  in  almost  all  seas,  attached  to  stones,  timber, 
shells,  crustaceans,  etc.  They  cover  the  rocks  between  high 
and  low  water-mark  on  many  parts  of  the  coast  as  with  a  white 
calcareous  incrustation.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  their  exist- 
ence they  are  not  fixed  as  in  their  adult  state,  but  move  about 
very  actively  in  a  succession  of  leaps  by  means  of  swimming- 
feet  like  those  of  the  Cyclops  ;  having  later,  however,  a  shell, 
apparently  of  two  valves,  resembling  a  very  minute  mussel. 

Balard^  (Antoinb  Jerome,)  aFr.  chemist,  b.  1802;  dis- 
covered bromine  in  sea-water,  and  extracted  sulphate  of  soda, 
increasing  supply  and  lowering  price  of  potash ;  d.  1876. 

BaJasinore,  or  BaJasineslLwar,  a  petty  native  State, 
or  jaghire^  of  India,  in  the  prov.  of  Guzerat,  protected  by  the 
British  government;  pop.  41,984. 

Balas^sa  Gy^armat,  Hungarian  town  in  the  county  of 
N^rad,  near  Pesth ;  pop.  6,435. 

BaJa^ta,  the  product  of  the  bullet-tree — its  milk,  or  juice, 
in  fact — which  is  a  large  forest  tree,  ranging  from  Jamaica 
and  Trinidad  to  Venezuela  and  Guiana,  {Afimusops  B.) 
The  tree  grows  to  a  h.  of  120  ft.,  and  has  a  large  spreading 
head.  The  bark  is  about  ^  in.  thick.  The  wood-cutters 
of  Guiana  regard  the  tree  as  inexhaustible.  So  far  back 
as  1863  samples  of  B.  were  examined  in  England,  and  the 
opinion  was  expressed  by  Sir  William  Holmes  that  "  B.  was 
not  to  be  rivaled  either  by  india-rubber  or  gutta-percha,  pos- 
Fessing  much  of  the  elasticity  of  the  one  and  the  durability 
of  the  other,  without  the  intractability  of  india-rubber  or  the 
brittleness  or  friability  of  gutta-percha."  Its  strength  is 
very  great,  and  it  is  unequal^  for  bands  for  machinery.  It 
commands  a  higher  price  than  gutta-percha.  It  is  somewhat 
softer  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  not  so  rigid  in  the  cold. 
The  manufacturers  treat  it  as  simply  a  superior  kind  of  gutta- 
percha. The  instruments  use  for  collecting  the  milk  are  an 
ax  for  felling  obstructing  trees,  a  cutlass  for  making  the 
channels  in  the  bark  to  cause  the  milk  to  flow,  and  two  or 
three  gourds  in  which  to  collect  the  milk.  A  tree  of  average 
size  yields  8  pints  of  milk.  The  milk  is  dried  in  hollow  wooden 
trays.  When  it  is  sufficiently  dry  it  is  removed  from  the 
trays  in  strips  and  hung  upon  lines  to  harden. 
17 


Balaton,  Lake  of,  {Platten-See^  a  lake,  the  largest  in 
Hungary,  about  66  m.  S.-W.  of  Pesth.  Its  extreme  1.  is  48  m., 
with  a  w.  of  from  8  to  10  m.,  and  an  estimated  area,  including 
its  frequently  submerged  marshes,  of  420  sq.  m.  The  lake  fig- 
ures prominently  in  the  old  romantic  ballads  of  the  Magyars. 

Bal^bi,  (Adriano,)  well  known  by  his  geographical,  and 
more  especially  by  his  statistical,  works;  b.  in  Venice  1782, 
d.  1848. 

Ball)!,  (Gasparo,)  a  Venetian  merchant  of  the  16th  c,  who 
is  worthy  of  mention  as  the  first  traveler  who  left  an  account 
of  India  beyond  the  Ganges. 

Bal^bi,  (Giovanni,)  a  Dominican  friar  of  the  18th  c,  author 
of  a  universal  cyclopedia,  printed  at  Metz  by  Faust  and 
Scbofferin  1460;  d.  1298. 

Balbi^nas,  (Dkcimus  C^lius,)  one  of  the  two  emperors 
of  Rome  whom  the  Senate  elected  on  hearing  of  the  death  of 
the  elder  Gordianus  and  his  son,  in  Africa,  in  opposition  to 
Maximinus,  who  had  the  support  of  the  legions  in  Germany. 
He  was  celebrated  as  an  orator  and  poet,  and  was  a  man  of 
mild  disposition ;  was  slain  by  the  pretorians  A.D.  288. 

Bal^DO,  (CfiSARK,)  an  Ital.  statesman  and  author,  b.  1789 
at  Turin,  d.  1863. 

Balbo^a,  de,  (Vasco  NuRez,)  a  Span,  conqueror,  b.  at 
Xeres-de-Caballeros  1476.  After  leading  rather  a  dissolute 
life  in  his  youth,  he  took  part  in  the  great  mercantile  expedi- 
tion of  Rodrigo  de  Bastidas  to  the  New  World.  He  estab- 
lished himself  in  San  Domingo,  and  began  to  cultivate  the 
soil ;  but  fortune  proving  adverse,  in  oi^er  to  escape  from 
his  creditors,  he  bad  himself  smuggled  on  board  a  ship,  and 
joined  the  expedition  to  Darien  in  1610,  commanded  by  Fran- 
cisco de  Encisco.  An  insurrection  which  took  place  obtained 
for  B.  the  supreme  command  in  the  new  colony,  but  he  was 
succeeded  by  Pedrarias  Davila,  by  means  of  the  intrigues  of 
the  Spanish  court,  and  in  a  subonjinate  situation  B.  made 
several  successful  expeditions.  Accounts  reaching  him  of  a 
great  W.  ocean,  impelled  him,  in  1613,  to  set  out  in  quest  of 
it.  On  Sept.  26  of  that  yr.  he  obtained  the  first  sight  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  from  a  mountain-top  in  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
He  took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign ;  d. 
1617. 

BaH>ri^gan,  a  small  maritime  town  in  County  Dublin, 
Ireland.  The  cotton  stockings  made  here  are  remarkable  for 
fineness  of  texture  and  beauty  of  open  work ;  pop.  2,443. 

Bal^lU,  (L.  Cornelius,)  b.  in  Spain ;  an  intimate  friend 
of  Caesar ;  the  first  adopted  citizen  who  was  elected  Consul 
of  Rome,  40  B.C. 

Balch,  (George  B.,)  an  Amer.  officer,  Commodore  U.S.N.y 
served  in  the  Mexican  and  civil  wars;  b.  1821. 

Bal^cony,  or  Balco'ny,  (Ital.  balcone^)  a  projecting  gal- 
lery in  front  of  a  window 
or  of  several  windows,  with 
a  balustrade  or  parapet  be- 
fore it,  and  supported  by 
consoles,  or  brackets  fixed 
in  the  wall,  or  by  pillars 
resting  on  the  gix)und  be- 
low. B.  is  also  applied  to 
the  first  gallery  of  a  thea- 
ter— the  dress  circle. 

Bal^cony,  the  gallery 
or  stern-walk  outside  the 
stem  of  a  large  ship.  Three- 
deckers  formerly  had  two 
such  Bs.,  and  two-deckers 
one.  When  there  were  two 
the  lowermost  was  connected  with  the  admiral's  state-cabin, 
and  the  uppermost  with  the  captain's  cabin. 

Bal'dachin,  (Ital.  baldachmoy)  signifies  a  kind  of  canopy, 
of  the  form  of  a  tent  or  umbrella,  made  of 
costly  materials  and  richly  adorned,  which 
is  either  supported  on  pillars  or  fastened  to 
the  wall  over  a  throne  or  couch,  or  over  a 
pulpit,  an  altar,  or  other  sacred  object.  One 
of  the  most  celebrated  is  the  B.  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter  in  Rome,  cast  in  bronze 
by  Bernini,  which  is  supported  on  4  large 
twisted  columns.  B.  was  also  the  name 
formerly  given  to  a  kind  of  umbrella  of  a 
square  form,  made  of  silk,  brocade,  or  other 
rich  material,  and  supported  on  4  poles, 
which  was  wont  to  be  carried  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  at  solemn  processions,  corona- 
tions, marriages,  etc.,  over  the  heads  of 
royal  personages  or  high  dignitaries  as  a  symbol  of  their  rank. 
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Bal^der,  or  Bal^dnr,  a  divinity  worshiped  by  the  ancient 
Scandinavians,  and  probably  also  by  the  other  Germanic  na- 
tions, is  the  hero  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting 
of  the  myths  of  the  Edda.  B.,  who,  according  to  Norse 
myth.,  was  the  second  son  of  Odin  and  Frigga,  and  the 
husband  of  Nanna,  (maiden,)  dreamed  evil  dreams  which 
threatened  his  life.  SVhen  he  related  them  to  the  gods  they 
held  a  council  and  endeavored  to  secure  his  safety.  Frigga 
took  an  oath  from  fire  and  water,  from  iron  and  all  met- 
als, from  stones,  earth,  and  plants,  beasts  and  birds,  the 
serpents,  poison,  and  all  diseases,  that  they  would  not  harm 
B.  After  this  was  done,  the  gods  in  their  mirth  sported  with 
B.,  wrestled  with  him,  and  cast  darts  at  him,  but  nothing 
could  injure  him.  While  the  gods  rejoiced  at  this,  the  thing 
displeased  Loki,  (mischievous,  cunning  or  destructive  fire.) 
He  changed  himself  into  the  form  of  an  old  woman,  and  in- 
quiring the  cause  of  the  invulnerability  of  B.,  was  told  by 
Frigga  that  all  things,  animate  and  inanimate,  had  sworn  not 
to  harm  him,  with  the  exception  of  one  little  shrub,  the  mis- 
tletoe. Loki  went  in  haste  to  fetch  this  shrub,  and  repaired 
with  it  to  the  assembly  of  the  gods,  where  he  placed  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  blind  Hoder,  the  god  of  war,  directed  his  aim, 
and  B.  fell  pierced  to  the  heart.  The  sorrow  of  the  gods  was 
unutterable.  Frigga  asked  who,  to  win  her  favor,  would 
journey  to  Hel — the  goddess  of  Hades  or  the  grave — to  re- 
lease B.  Hermoder  or  Helmed,  (the  heroic,)  the  son  of  Odin, 
readily  offered  his  services,  and  Hel  consented  to  grant  his 
request  on  condition  that  all  things  should  weep  for  B.  All 
men,  all  living  beings,  and  all  things  wept,  save  the  witch  or 
giantess  Thock,  (the  step-daughter  of  Loki,)  who  refused  to 
sympathize  in  the  general  mourning.  B.  was,  therefore,  obliged 
to  remain  in  the  kingdom  of  Hel  until  the  end  of  the  world. 

Bal'deric,  or  Mtl'dry,  a  mediseval  prelate  who  was 
Bishop  of  Dol  in  the  11th  c. ;  visited  England,  and  wrote  a 
bistorv  of  his  travels  and  a  chronicle  of  the  first  Crusade ;  b. 
1060, 'd.  1130. 

Bal'di  d'Hrltino,  (Bernardino,)  an  Ital.  mathematician 
and  a  great  student  of  languages;  b.  1653,  d.  1617. 

Bald'ness,  (alopecia^)  the  loss  or  absence  of  hair  on  the 
scalp.  There  are  some  rare  cases  on  record  in  which  the  hair 
has  never  been  developed.  This  is  termed  congenital  B. 
Accidental  B.  may  involve  the  whole  scalp,  or  may  be  only 
in  patches ;  these  patches  may  run  into  each  other,  and  hence 
some  consider  this  condition  a  species  of  ringworm.  Senile 
B.  (ealvitiea)  is  not  necessarily  the  consequence  of  age — it 
may  arise,  like  the  preceding  variety,  from  an  atrophy  of 
those  parts  on  which  the  hairs  depend  for  nutrition.  It  gen- 
erally commences  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  where  the  sup- 
ply of  blood  is  naturally  less  abundant.  Women  have  a 
greater  quantity  of  soft  tissue  under  the  skin,  therefore  the 
vessels  are  less  likely  to  be  interfered  with ;  hence  they  are 
not  as  frequently  bald  as  men.  Treatment  of  B.  consists  in 
attention  to  cleanliness,  and  in  exciting  the  languid  circula- 
tion of  the  scalp  to  greater  activity  by  using  a  hard  hair- 
brush, and  the  application  of  stimulants,  as  the  Spanish-fly 
ointment  in  the  proportion  of  two  drams  to  an  ounce  of  lard 
mixed  with  about  the  same  quantity  of  pomatum.  Or  the 
stimulants  may  be  applied  in  the  form  of  lotions.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  constitutional  debility  should  be  remedied  by  at- 
tention to  the  various  functions  of  the  body ;  tonics  should 
be  administered ;  and,  if  possible,  causes  of  anxiety  or  night- 
watching  should  be  avoided.  Shaving  the  whole  head  is 
sometimes  resorted  to.  If  these  remedies  are  successful, 
downy  white  hair,  like  that  of  an  infant,  begins  to  grow, 
which  may  or  may  not  acquire  the  color  and  vigorous  appear- 
ance of  the  former  growth. 

BalMo,  Mon'te,  a  mountain  of  Lombardy,  on  the  E.  of 
Lake  Garda,  with  an  elevation  of  Y,100  ft. 

Bald^I>ate,  or  American  Wid^^eon,  a  duck  found  in 
Mexico,  parts  of  (7.  S.,  and  Canada.  As  an  edible  it  is  deli- 
cate.    It  is  distinguished  by  a  white  crown,  whence  its  name. 

Bal'dric,  or  Saw^drick,  (Fr.  baudrier,)  is  a  band  or 
sash  worn  partly  as  a  military  and  partly  as  a  heraldic  sym- 
bol. The  name  is  derived  from  the  balieua  of  the  Roman 
soldier. 

Bardnng:,  (Hans,)  called  also  Hans  Gr^n,  a  Ger.  painter 
and  wood-engraver ;  a  contemporary  of  Albert  Diirer ;  b.  in 
Gmund,  Swabia,  1470,  d,  at  Strasburg  1662.  His  master- 
piece, a  painting  of  the  Crucifixion,  is  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Freiburg ;  his  wood-engravings  are  numerous. 

Bald^'win  I.,  the  first  Latin  Emperor  of  Constantinople ; 
b.  at  Valenciennes  in  1171  A.D.,  his  parents  being  Baldwin, 
Count  of  Hainault,  and  Margaret,  Countess  of  Flanders.  In 
1193  he  succeeded  to  his  mother's  possessions,  and  in  the  yr. 


following  to  the  title  and  county  of  his  father.  In  1200  he 
appointed  his  brother  Philip  and  other  persons  to  the  regency 
of  Hainault  and  Flanders,  and  joined  the  fourth  Crusade 
Part  of  the  Crusaders — B.  among  others — were  induced  to 
assist  the  Venetians  in  reconquering  Zara,  in  Dalmatia, 
from  the  King  of  Hungary.  While  at  Zara  the  young 
Alexis,  son  of  Isaac  II.,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  craved 
the  assistance  of  the  Crusaders  against  his  uncle  Alexis  An- 
gelus,  who,  having  deposed  and  blinded  Isaac  II.,  had  usurped 
the  throne.  In  return  for  their  aid  he  promised  them  a  lib- 
eral sum  of  money,  and  also  to  help  them  to  recover  Pales- 
tine. The  Crusaders  agreed,  and  soon  defeated  the  usurper's 
forces  and  restored  the  rightful  emperor ;  but  Alexis  having 
some  difficulty  in  canying  out  his  promises,  they  turned  their 
arms  against  him.  A  revolution  breaking  out  in  the  city  at 
the  same  time,  Alexis  the  Younger  was  murdered,  and  his 
father  is  said  to  have  died  of  grief.  Alexis  Ducas  Mur- 
zuphlus  then  usurped  the  throne,  but  was  defeated  by  the 
Crusaders  and  the  city  was  sacked — ^the  Crusaders  and  Ve- 
netians sharing  the  booty.  B.  was  chosen  emperor,  and 
crowned  on  May  9,  1204;  but  he  received  only  a  fourth 
part  of  the  empire---Constantinople  and  Thrace — ^the  Vene- 
tians obtaining  the  greater  share  of  the  provinces.  A  part 
also  fell  to  the  French  adventurers  who  accompanied  the  ex- 
pedition, and  several  provinces  remained  in  the  hands  of 
Greek  princes.    B.  d.  1207. 

Bald^win  IL,  Emperor  of  Constantinople  1217,  was  the 
son  of  Peter  de  Courtenay  and  Yolanda,  Countess  of  Flan- 
ders, sister  of  Baldwin  I.  Being  but  11  yrs.  old  when,  by 
the  death  of  his  brother  Robert,  he  succeeded  to- the  throne, 
he  was  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  John  of  Brienne, 
titular  King  of  Jerusalem.  On  the  night  of  July  16,  1261, 
his  capital  was  taken  by  one  of  the  generals  of  Michael 
Palseologus,  ruler  of  Niccea,  and  B.  fied  to  Italy  and  d.  there. 

Bald'win  I.,  King  of  Jerusalem  1100-1118,  was  b.  1058. 
He  was  the  youngest  brother  of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  Duke 
of  Lower  Lorraine  or  Brabant.  He  took  part  in  the  first 
Crusade.  After  the  death  of  his  brother  Godfrey,  in  1 100, 
he  became  Protector  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  and  Baron  of  Je- 
rusalem, and  Immediately  assumed  the  regal  title  which  his 
brother  had  refused.  He  conquered  Cesarea,  Ashdod,  and 
Tripolis,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  Genoese  fleet,  he  be- 
came master  also  of  Acre  and  subsequently  of  Sidon,  but 
failed  to  reduce  Ascalon;  d.  1118. 

Bald^win  n.,  (Baldwin  du  Bouro,)  cousin  of  Baldwin  I., 
succeeded  him,  and  reigned  from  1118  to  1131.  During  his 
reign  Tyre  was  taken  in  1124,  with  the  assistance  of  a  Vene- 
tian fleet,  and  the  order  of  the  Templars  was  instituted. 
Having  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Turks,  B.  endured  a  cap- 
tivity of  6  months ;  d.  1131.  Shortly  before  his  death  he  re- 
signed the  crown  in  favor  of  his  son-in-law,  Foulques  of 
Anjou,  who  reigned  till  1134. 

Bald'win  III.,  King  of  Jerusalem  1148-1162,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Foulques  of  Anjou;  b.  in  1129.  Edessa  was 
lost  to  the  Christians  during  his  reign.  In  1152  he  fought 
victoriously  at  Jerusalem  against  Noureddin,  the  Sultan  of 
Aleppo;  d.  at  Tripolis,  in  Syria,  1162.  With  his  death  the 
Christian  power  in  the  East  began  to  decline.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  government  by  his  brother  Amalric  or  Amaury, 
whod.  1178. 

Bald^win  IV.,  the  son  and  successor  of  Amalric,  sur- 
named  the  Leper,  reigned  over  Jerusalem  tilU118S. 

Bald^win  V.,  the  son  of  Sybilla,  sister  of  Baldwin  FV., 
was  called  to  the  throne  when  a  child  of  5  yrs. ;  d.  in  1187,  a 
yr.  before  Jerusalem  was  retaken  by  Saladin. 

Bald^win,  (Abraham,)  U.  S.  Senator  from  Ga.  1789-1807, 
and  originator  of  the  University  of  that  State ;  also  served  as 
chaplain  in  Revolutionary  War;  b.  1764,  d.  1807. 

Bald'win,  (Charles  H.,)  Rear- Admiral  U,S.N, ;  served  in 
civil  war;  commanded  the  steamer  CU/tofi  of  Farragut^s 
fleet  1862;  b.  1822,  d.  1888. 

Bald'win,  (Elihu  W.,  S.T.D.,)  Pastor  of  Seventh  Presb. 
Church,  New  York,  and  Pres.  of  Wabash  Coll.,  Ind. ;  b.  1789, 
d.  1840. 

Bald'win,  (Henry,  LL.D.,)  Judge  of  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
1830;  b.  Conn.  1779,  d.  1844. 

Bald'win.  (Henry  P.,)  b.  in  R.  I.  1814;  Gov.  of  Mich. 
1869-72;  U.  S.  Senator  1879-81,  d.  1892. 

Bald'win,  (John  Denison,)  b.  in  Conn.  1809;  editor  of 
the  CJiarter  Oak^  an  antislavery  newspaper  of  Hartford,  and 
afterward  of  the  Commonwealth  in  Boston;  in  1869  became 
editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Worcester  Spy ;  M.  C.  from 
1863-69 ;  published  a  volume  of  poems  in  1847,  Prehistwie 
Naiioiui  in  1869,  and  Ancietd  America  in  1874;  d.  1883. 
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Bald^win,  (Loammi,)  colonel  in  the  Revolutionary  army 
and  a  successful  engineer^  b.  1745,  d.  1807.  His  son  of 
same  name  was  U.  S.  en<^ueer  in  Cbarlestoa  and  Newport 
Navy-yards;  b.  1778,  d.  1838, 

fiaid^win,  (Matthias  ^y.,)  an  expert  in  locomotive  ma- 
cliinery;  reputed  constructor  of  the  first  locomotive  in  Am. ; 
b.  in  Nova  Scotia  1796,  d.  1866. 

Bald'win,  (Roger  S.,  LL.D.,)  Gov.  of  Conn.  1844-46 ;  TJ.S. 
senator  1847;  was  associated  with  J.  Q.  Adams  in  the  Am- 
istad  trial;  b.  1793,  d.  1868. 

Bald^win,  (Theron,  D.D.,)  noted  educator  and  home  mis- 
sionary of  the  Cong.  Church ;  b.  in  Conn.  1801,  d.  1870. 

Baid^win,  (Thomas,  D.D.,)  an  Amer.  clergyman,  for  36  yrs. 
pastor  of  Second  Baptist  Church  in  Boston;  b.  1753,  d.  1825^ 

Bald'win,  a  village  of  Douglas  Co.,  Kan.,  on  the  Leaven- 
worth, Lawrence,  and  Galveston  R.R.,  15  m.  S.  of  Lawrence, 
is  the  seat  of  Baker  University ;  pop.  935. 

Bald'win's  Phos^phorUB,  a  term  applied  to  the  nitrite 
of  lime,  which,  on  evaporation,  parts  with  its  water  of  crys- 
tallization, and  then,  as  discovered  by  Baldwin  in  1675,  as- 
sumes a  luminous  appearance  in  the  dark. 

Bald'wixisville,  a  flourishing  village  in  Onondaga  Co., 
N.  Y. ;  has  various  manufactures ;  pop.  8,040. 

Bald^winsville,  a  village  of  Templeton  twp.,  Worcester 
Co.,  Mass. ;  has  important  manufactures. 

Bale,  (John,)  Bishop  of  Ossory,  In  Ireland,  b.  In  Suffolk 
1495.  He  was  educated  as  a  Carmelite  monk,  but  afterward 
turned  Protestant,  and,  being  persecuted  by  the  R.  Cs.,  fled 
to  Flanders,  where  he  remained  8  yrs.,  during  which  he  wrote 
numerous  works.  He  was  recalled  by  Edward  YL^  and  suc- 
cessively presented  to  the  living  of  Bishopstoke,  m  Hamp- 
shire, and  the  Bishopric  of  Ossory ;  d.  1568. 

Balear'ic  Crane,  native  of  Africa,  a  bird  noted  for  a 
crown  of  golden  feathers  and  red  cheeks.  Its  general  color 
is  bluish  gray ;  Its  h.  Is  about  4  ft. ;  its  nature  gentle. 

Balear'ic  XSles,  a  group  of  5  islands— Mallorca,  (Major- 
ca,)  Minorca,  Iviza,  Formentera,  and  Cabrera— >lying  off  the 
coast  of  Valencia.  They  at  one  time  formed  the  kingdom  of 
Mallorca,  which  was  united  in  1289  with  the  crown  of  Ara- 
gon.  They  now  form  a  Spanish  province,  and  have  unitedly 
an  area  of  1,860  sq.  m. ;  pop.  812,593. 

Baleen',  the  commercial  name  for  whalebone ;  the  horny 
plates  which  occupy  the  palate  of  the  true  whales. 

Ba^en,  Van,  (Hendrick,)  a  Flemish  painter,  first  master 
of  Vandyke  ;  noted  for  good  coloring  and  composition ;  b. 
1575,  d.  1632. 

Balestier,  (Wolcott,)  Amer.  author  and  literator,  b.  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  1861 ;  d.  Dresden  Deo.  0,  1891;  his  career  was 
abnormally  active  though  short ;  he  left  the  MS.  of  a  novel, 
a  number  of  short  sketches,  and  collaborated  with  Rudyard 
Kipling  in  77m  Natdahka,  He  evinced  great  literary  promise. 

Bales'tra,  (Antonio,)  a  Veronese  painter,  among  the 
best  later  artists  of  the  Venetian  school ;  b.  1666,  d.  1740. 

Balfe,  (Michael  WuliamJ  an  £ng.  composer  of  operas, 
etc,  was  b.  in  Dublin  1808.  His  musical  talent  received 
early  culture.  When  only  7  yrs.  old  he  played  publicly  one 
of  Viotti's  concertos  for  the  violin.  At  16  he  made  his  debtU 
iu  London,  at  Drury  Lane,  as  conductor  of  the  orchestra. 
Best  known  as  composer  of  the  Bohemian  Girl;  d.  1870. 

Bal'fonr,  (Rt.  Hon.  Arthur  J.,)  an  Eng.  statesman,  b. 
1 848 ;  educated  at  Eton  and  Trinity  Coll.,  Camb. ;  entered  Par- 
liament in  1874;  from  1878-80  secretary  to  his  uncle,  Lord 
Salisbury ;  Pres.  of  Local  Government  Board  1885 ;  Sec.  for 
Scotland  1886 ;  Chief  Sec.  for  Ireland  1887 ;  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  and  leader  of  House  1891 ;  Conservative  leader  1892. 
Published  Tfie  Foundations  of  Belief  1895.  Appointed  first 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  June,  1895. 

Bal'foor,  (Francis  Maitland,)  an  Eng.  embryologlst, 
brother  of  the  foi-egoing,  b.  1851 ;  educated  at  Harrow  and 
Cambridge ;  in  1878-83  appeared  his  well-known  work.  Com' 
parative  Embryology^  upon  which  his  fame  rests;  d.  1892. 

Bal'fonr,  (Sir  Jamrs,)  a  Scottish  jurist.  Lord  Prea.  of 
the  Court  of  Session,  and  author  of  an  able  book,  Practicka 
0/  ScoU  Laxo:  d.  1683. 

Bal'fonr,  (John  Button,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,)  British  physician 
ani  botanist  and  writer  on  botany ;  b.  1808,  d.  1886. 

Bal^fonr,  (RobkrtX  b.  in  Scotland  1650,  a  learned  prin- 
cipal of  Guienne  Coll.  at  Bordeaux.  His  great  erudition 
earned  for  him  the  title  **  Phenix  of  the  Age." 

Bal^fonr,  (Rkv.  Walter,)  a  Presb.,  who  came  from  Scot- 
land  to  the  U.  S.;  became  a  Bap.,  and  finally  as  a  Univ.  min- 
ister preached  in  Charlestown,  Mass. ;  b.  1777,  d«  1852. 

Bal'fimsh,  (or,  more  correctly,  Barfunmh^  an  important 
commercial  town  of  Persia,  in  the  prov.  of  Mazanderan,  and 


situated  on  the  river  Bahbul,  about  12  m.  from  its  mouth  in 
the  Caspian  Sea ;  pop.  about  120,000. 

Bal%  an  island  £.  of  Java;  area  2,800  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
760,000.  B.  is  volcanic,  its  highest  mountain,  12,879  ft, 
having  been  an  active  volcano  as  late  as  1848.  The  Balinese 
are  a  superior  race,  and  speak  a  language  related  to  Javan. 
They  excel  as  sculptors,  and  in  working  gold,  silver,  and  iron. 
Their  religion  is  Brahmanism. 

Bal^iol,  (Edward),  son  of  John,  was  conspicuous  In  history 
by  his  daring  and  successful  invasion  of  Scotland,  then  under 
the  regency  of  Baciolph,  Earl  of  Moray,  in  1832;  d.  at  Doiii 
caster  1363,  and  with  him  ended  the  house  of  B. 

Ballol,  (John,)  Lord  of  Galloway,  and  afterward  King  of 
Scotland,  b.  in  1259 ;  on  the  death  of  Princess  Margaret  in 
1290  became  a  competitor  for  the  crown  of  Scotland.  He 
was  compelled  July  2,  1296,  after  severe  humiliation,  to  sur^ 
render  his  crown;  d.  in  Normandy  1814. 

BaUol  College.    See  Balliol  College. 

Balis'ta,  or  Ballis^ta,  (Gr.  baUein,  *<  to  throw,")  wai 
one  among  the  larger  kinds  of  mili- 
itary  weapons  in  use  before  the  in- 
vention  of  gunpowder.  The  B.,  the 
catapulta,  the  scorpion,  and  the  ona- 
ger propelled  large  and  heavy  mis- 
siles, chiefly  through  the  reaction  of 
a  tightly  twisted  rope  of  hemp,  flax, 
cat-gut,  sinew,  or  hair ;  or  else  by  a 
violent  movement  of  cojyrs  and  levers. 

Balis'tes,  or  File-fish,  a  genus  of  osseous  fishes  of  the 
order  PlectognatM  of  Cuvier,  the  type  of  a  family,  Balistidm, 
the  species  of  which  are  all  inhabitants  of  tropical  and  sub* 
tropical  seas,  frequenting  rocky  coasts  and  coral  reefs.  Their 
colors  are  generally  brilliant  They  are  sometimes  called 
trigger-fishes,  owing  to  their  power  to  erect  or  lower  the  first 
dorsal  spine  at  will 

Balize^  Beli£e^  or  British  Hondn'ras,  a  British  colony 
on  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  In  the  Caribbean  Sea,  It  forms  the 
S.-E.  part  of  Yucatan,  which  here  divides  the  Caribljean  Sea 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.     Area  7,562  sq.  m.,  pop.  81,471. 

Ba1ka.n,  or  HflB'miu,  the  K  branch  of  that  mountain, 
system  which  comprehends  the  ranges  of  Montenegro,  Herze- 
govina, and  the  Dinaric  Alps,  extends  from  the  plain  ot 
Sophia  to  Cape  Emineh,  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  forms  the  8. 
boundary  of  the  basin  of  the  Danube,  dividing  the  principality 
of  Bulgaria  from  Eastern  Roumelia.  Its  highest  summit^ 
Tchat-al-dagh,  Is  8,340  ft.  above  sea-level ;  but  the  general 
h.  of  the  range  is  about  4,000  ft  The  attempt  by  the  Turks 
to  regain  possession  of  the  Shipka  Pass  was  one  of  the 
fiercest  contests  of  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1877. 

Balkash,  or  Tengiz',  a  lake  near  the  £.  borders  of 
Russian  Central  Asia.  Its  L  is  about  800  m.,  and  Its  greatest 
w.  75  m.  Its  principal  feeder  is  the  river  Hi.  It  has  no  outlet 

Balkh,  formerly  the  roost  N.  prov.  of  Afghanistan,  is  now 
subordinate  to  the  Khanate  of  Bokhara,  though  not  Incorpo- 
rated with  it.  Its  L  is  260  m. ;  its  w.  120 ;  pop.  1,000,000. 
Balkh,  the  chief  town,  was  twice  destroyed  by  Genghis  Khan 
andTimur;  and  In  1825  it  was  plundered  by  the  powerful 
ruler  of  Kunduz,  Mir-Murad  Bey ;  pop.  2,000. 

BalL  Games  with  Bs.  were  among  the  most  favorite 
gymnastic  exercises  of  the  ancients.  They  were  played 
almost  duly  by  all,  young  and  old,  by  the  highest  states* 
men  equally  with  the  lowest  of  the  people.  The  Greeks 
prized  the  game  as  a  means  of  giving  grace  and  elasticity  to 
the  figure,  and  erected  a  statue  to  one  Aristonlcus  for  hto 
skill  in  it  The  effeminate  Mecenas  amnsed  himself  during 
a  journey  by  playing  B.,  as  we  learn  from  Horace.  B.- 
playing  seems  lo  have  been  of  equal  antiquity  in  the  W.  of 
Europe.  In  the  16th  c  it  was  in  great  favor  in  the  courts  of 
princes,  especially  In  Italy  and  Prance.  B.  b  extensively 
played  in  England  and  the  U.  S.  under  various  names.  See 
Badminton,  Base-ball,  Cricket,  Lacbosse,  Tennis. 

Ball.  In  the  somewhat  Indefinite  language  of  the  mill* 
tary  and  naval  arts,  all  kinds  of  shot  and  bullets  are  occasion- 
ally^ called  by  this  collective  name.    See  Balls,  Hollow. 

Ball,  (Fr.  6a/,)  a  dancing  entertainment  In  England 
there  are  country  Bs.,  attended  by  the  gentry  of  the  shire  or 
county,  military  Bs.,  court  Bs.,  subscription  Bs.,  besides  Bs. 
on  various  festive  occasions.  Whether  designated  Bs.,  ot 
assemblies,  these  entertainments  are  conduct^  according  lo 
certain  established  usages.  According  to  etiquette  b 
Europe  and  the  U.  S.,  no  unmarried  lady  can  attend  a  B 
unless  she  be  accompanied  by  a  gentleman  or  a  married 
lady.  All,  of  both  sexes,  are  expected  to  be  In  full  dress- 
any  thing  else  would  be  held  cQsrespectfuL    Fancy  Bs  am 
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etitertainments  at  which  every  person  Rttending  is  expected  to 
be  in  a  fancy  or  peculiar  national  costume ;  in  other  respects 
they  are  conducted  like  ordinary  Bs.  Masked  Bs.,  onoe  so 
common,  have  now,  for  obvious  reasons,  lost  their  repute. 

Ball,  (Ephraim,)  inventor  of  the  **  Ohio  Mower  "  and  the 
"Buckeye"  machine;  b.  in  0.  1812,U  1873. 

Ball,(GB0RaK  H.,  A.M.,  D.D.,)  editor  of  the  ^/)^u^  Union; 
pastor  in  Buffalo  and  Providence;  b.  1818. 

Ball,  (Robert  S.,)  Astronomer-Royal  of  Ireland  and  Prof, 
of  Astronomy  in  the  University  of  Dublin.  The  observatory 
is  situated  at  Dunsink,  near  Dublin.  Dr.  B.  is  best  known 
for  his  mathematical  investigations  and  for  the  determina- 
tions of  stellar  parallax.    B.  1840.     Knif^hted  1886. 

Ball,  (Thomas,)  Amer.  sculptor,  b.  in  Mass.  1819.  Among 
his  works  are  busts  and  statues  of  Washington,  Lincoln, 
Everett,  Webster,  Choate,  and  others. 

Bariad.  The  name  is  of  Ital  origin,  (ballate^)  and 
meant  originally  a  dance-song,  being  derived  from  the  Lat 
beUlare  or  balare^  corresponding  to  the  Gr.  baUizein,  "to 
dance."  The  B.  has,  in  recent  times,  been  cultivated  chiefly 
by  the  Germans,  and  in  their  hands  it  has  assumed  a  more 
artificial  development.  Burger  may  be  said  to  be  the  creator 
of  the  modem  B.  His  Leonore  has  become  at  once  classical 
and  popular.  Burger,  Schiller,  Goethe,  and  Uhland  are  the 
greatest  German  names  in  this  department  of  composition. 
Following  the  practice  of  these  writers,  it  has  become  com- 
mon to  confine  the  name  B.  to  an  epic  narrative  with  some- 
thing fabulous  and  supernatural  in  the  background.  In  this 
sense  Goethe^s  Erlkonig  is  a  B. ;  and  Coleridge^s  AneietU 
Mariner  is  perhaps  the  best  exemplification  in  English. 

Ballaacne,  (Pierre  S.,)  Fr.  sociologist  and  reformer ;  b. 
1776,  d.  1847. 

Ball-and-Soek'et  Joint,  is  one  which,  by  the  peculiar 
insertion  of  a  ball  in  a  cavity,  admits  of  motion 
in  every  direction. 

Bal^lantine,  (William  Gat,)  a  Cong,  min- 
ister ;  b.  in  Washington,  D.  C,  1848 ;  was  grad- 
uated from  Marietta,  Coll.,  0.,  1868,  and  Umon 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  1872 ;  Prof. 
Ripon  Coll.  1874-76 ;  in  Ind.  University  1876- 
78 ;  since  1878  Oberlin  Theological  Seminary, 
0.  One  of  the  editors  of  the  Bibliotkeca 
Sacra.  BaIKand-8o6ket 

Ballantyne,   (James,)    Scotch    printer,        ^^^^ 
school-fellow  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  was  his  secret  partner, 
and  whose  works  he  published;  edited  Edinburgh  Weekly 
Journal^  and  printed  Btackwood's  Magazine ;   b.  1772,  d. 
1883. 

Ballarat,  the  oldest  of  the  considerable  gold-fields  of 
Victoria,  and  in  fact  the  oldest  but  one  of  all  the  gold-fields 
of  the  colony.  The  town  of  B.  is  about  65  m.  W.  by  N.  of 
Melbourne:  pop.,  with  suburbs,  46,038. 

Ballast  is  a  heavy  substance  employed  to  give  a  ship 
sufficient  hold  of  the  water  to  insure  her  safe  sailing  with 
spread  canvas  when  her  cargo  and  equipment  are  too  light. 
The  amount  of  B.  required  by  a  ship  depends  not  only  on  her 
size  and  cargo,  but  also  on  her  build ;  some  forms  of  con- 
struction requiring  more  B.  than  others.  It  is  not  merely  the 
quantity  of  B.  which  a  skillful  mariner  has  to  consider ;  he 
is  required  also  to  take  into  account  its  distribution.  If  a 
heavy  mass  of  B.  be  deposited  within  a  small  compass  near 
the  keel  it  places  the  center  of  gravity  very  low  down ;  the 
ship  will  sail  sluggishly,  and  is  said  to  be  "  stiff."  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  B.  be  massed  too  high  up,  the  ship  becomes 
"  crank,"  and  cannot  carry  much  sail  without  danger  of  being 
upset. 

Ballast  Heav'ixif,  the  loading  or  unloading  of  sand 
or  mud  ballast  from  ships.  In  order  to  prevent  captains 
from  filling  up,  or  otherwise  injuring,  the  entrance  to  rivers, 
poits,  roadsteads,  etc.,  by  the  discharge  of  ballast,  its  disposal 
id  regulated  by  law. 

Balleny  Isrands,  A  group  of  five  small  volcanic  islands 
di:icovered  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean  1839. 

Ballet,  a  species  of  dance  usually  forming  an  interlude 
in  theatrical  performances,  but  confined  principally  to  operas. 
Properly  a  B.  is  a  theatrical  exhibition  of  the  art  of  dancing 
In  its  highest  perfection,  and  must  therefore  in  general  com- 
ply with  the  rules  of  the  drama  as  to  its  composition  and 
form.  The  pantomimic  sacrificial  dances  of  antiquity, 
although  they  may  be  regarded  as  the  source  of  Attic  tragedy, 
are  not  to  be  considered  as  directly  the  origin  of  the  B. 
Tlie  B.,  as  known  to  us,  undoubtedly  originated  in- the  service 
of  the  courts.  We  find  it  existing  in  Italy  in  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  c,  especially  at  the  court  of  Turin,  where  it  was 


enriched  by  the  inventive  genius  of  Count  Aglio,  and  where 
the  princes  and  princesses  of  the  court  themselves  took  part 
in  it,  in  song  and  declamation  as  well  as  in  the  dance.  The  B. 
has  survived  to  the  present  day,  though  chiefly  as  an  adjunct 
to  grand  opera. 

Ball-flow^er,  so  named  from  its  resembling  a  ball  placed 
in  a  circular  flower ;  an  ornament  peculiar  to  the  decorated 
style  of  Gothic  architecture  which  prevailed  in  the  14  th  c. 

BalliIla^  a  sea^port  town  on  the  confines  of  Mayo  and 
Sligo  Cos.,  Ireland ;  pop.  6,843. 

Ballinasloe^,  a  small  town  near  the  boundary  of  Galway 
and  Roscommon  Cos.,  Ireland ;  pop.  6,062. 

Ballinrobe,  a  town  of  Ireland,  County  Mayo,  on  the  river 
Robe ;  nop.  2,408. 

Balliol  College,  Oxford,  founded  between  1263  and 
1268  by  John  de  Baliol,  father  of  John  Baliol,  King  of  Scot- 
land. The  original  foundation  consisted  of  16  poor  schohirs, 
and  the  revenue  for  their  maintenance  amounted  for  many 
yrs.  to  only  8d.  per  week  for  each.  From  1340  to  1880 
B.  C.  was  greatly  enriched  by  various  benefactions.  The- 
sodety  consists  of  a  master,  18  fellows,  and  24  scholars. 
The  number  of  members  on  the  books  is  about  600.  The 
master  and  fellows  enjoy  the  privilege  of  electing  their 
own  visitor.  John  Wyclif  was  master  of  this  oolite  1861 ; 
among  its  scholars  have  been  John  Evelyn  and  Bradley  the 
astronomer.  The  Snell  Exhibitions  for  students  of  Glasgow 
University  attract  annually  to  this  college  a  few  distinguished 
Scottish  students.  Among  these  have  been  Sir  William  Ham* 
ilton,  J.  G.  Lockhart.  and  Dr.  Tait,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Ballis^tic  Pen^aalQin.  An  instrument  for  ascertaining 
the  velocity  of  projectiles,  and,  consequently,  the  quality 
or  the  force  of  explosives.  One,  invented  by  Robins,  in 
the  latter  part  of  last  c,  consists  of  a  large  block  of 
wood,  suspended  from  a  strong  horizontal  axis;  and  it  is- 
BO  solidly  constnicted  as  to  b^r  the  heaviest  blow  of  the- 
heaviest  shot  without  injury.  An  excavated  center  on  one 
side  of  the  block  is  filled  with  sand,  packed  in  leather  upon 
an  iron  frame ;  four  bags  form  a  filling  or  core.  The  core^ 
forming  the  place  of  impact,  is  easily  replaced  after  eaclk 
firing.  Straps  of  wrought-iron  suspend  the  block  from  the 
wTOUght-iron  axis  or  shaft.  The  shaft-ends  have  knife- 
edges,  which  rest  on  V  supports.  The  construction  is  sucb 
that  a  violent  percussion  makes  only  a  very  slight  oscillatory- 
movement  in  the  block.  A  brass  graduated  limb  measures- 
the  arc  of  vibration ;  and  a  brass  slide  is  pushed  forward  by 
an  index  attached  to  a  bar  connected  with  the  suspension 
straps. 

Ballistra'ria,  (Ital.  balestriera,)  one  of  the  name» 
given  to  those  projections  with  narrow  apertures,  frequent 
in  the  walls  of  old  castles,  and  through  which  the  cross- 
bowmen  discharged  their  arrows.  B.  do  not  seem  to  have 
come  into  use  till  the  18th  c.  The  lower  terminations  of  B. 
were  eenerallv  circular,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  shovel. 

Balloon^  (Fr.  ballon,  "  a  large  ball.^')  The  B.,  as  it  is  al 
present  employed,  is  a  large  pear-shaped  bag,  made  of  any 
pliable  silk  cloth,  covered  with  a  varnish,  made  by  dissolving 
caoutchouc  in  oil  of  turpentine,  to  render  it  air-tight.  The 
mouth  orneck  of  this  bag  is  just  large  enough  to  enable  a 
man  to  get  inside  to  make  any  necessary  repairs,  and  is,  of 
course,  turned  downward  when  the  B.  is  inflated.  A  net- 
work of  hempen  or  cotton  twine  is  accurately  fitted  to  the 
B.,  and  the  separate  cords  on  which  it  ends  are  tied  to  ft 
circular  hoop  placed  a  few  ft  below  the  neck.  The  car  ia 
suspended  by  ropes  from  this  hoop,  and  hangs  at  a  considerable 
distance  below,  so  that  the  aeronaut  may  be  removed  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  gas.  The  net-work  serves  to  distribute  the 
weight  of  the  car  and  its  charge  equally  over  the  whole  upper 
surface  of  the  B.  One  of  the  most  important  requisites  in 
the  construction  is  the  valve,  which  is  introduced  into  the  top 
of  the  B.  Bodies  immersed  in  a  fluid  are  buoyed  upward 
with  a  force  equivalent  to  the  weight  of  the  fluid  displaced 
by  them.  If  their  own  weight  is  not  sufficient  to  counter- 
balance this  force — i.  e.,  if  they  are  lighter  than  the  fluid — 
they  rise  upward  with  a  force  equal  to  the  difference  of  the 
weight  of  the  displaced  fluid  and  of  their  own  weight.  A 
B.,  therefore,  which  consists  of  an  integument  inclosing  a 
gas  within  it,  will  rise  in  the  air  in  the  same  way  that  a 
cork  will  rise  in  water,  provided  that  the  weight  of  the  whole 
be  less  than  that  of  an  equal  volume  of  air.  If  one,  foi 
instance,  occupy  as  much  space  as  1,000  lbs.  of  air,  but  weigh 
itself — covering,  gas,  and  appendages — 600  lbs.,  it  will  be 
impelled  upward  with  a  force  of  400  lbs.  The  gases  em- 
ployed for  filling  Bs.  are  either  hydrogen  or  ordinary 
coal-gas.    The  former,  when  pure,  is  between  14  and  15 
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times  lighter  than  atmospheric  air,  and  the  latter  generally 
about  2|.  The  art  of  traversing  the  air  by  means  of  Bs., 
generally  called  aeronautics,  and  sometimes  aerostation,  is  of 
comparatively  recent  date.  The  germ  of  the  invention  of  Bs. 
is  to  be  found  in  the  discovery  by  Cavendish,  in  1 766,  of  the 
remarkable  lightness  of  hydrogen  gas,  then  called  inflam- 
mable air.  Prof.  Black,  of  Edinburgh,  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  to  have  conceived  the  idea  that  a  light  envelope 
containing  this  gas  would  rise  of  itself.  Mongolfier,  about 
1788,  was  the  first  to  successfully  launch  the  first  B.  The 
names  of  Glaisher,  Cox,  Biot,  Gay-Lussac,  and  Goddaixl  are 
inseparably  associated  with  the  annals  of  ballooning  in  the 
ensuing  c     During  the  siege  of  Paris,  1870-71,  the  B.  was 


satisfied  that  the  problem  had  been  solved,  yet  the  cost  of 
working  the  invention  is  almost  prohibitive  of  its  use  at 
present.  In  1885  there  was  celebrated  at  Guisnes,  in  France, 
the  centenary  of  Blanchard  and  Jeffries^s  famous  ascent  in 
1785,  when  they  rose  from  Dover,  crossed  the  Channel,  and 
alighted  near  Calais.  Despite  the  many  improvements  that 
have  been  made,  the  fact  remains  that  to-day  we  can  do  but 
little  more  than  was  done  by  the  aeronauts  of  100  yrs.  ago. 
During  a  B.  voyage  of  Messrs.  L^Hoste  and  Mangot  between 
Cherbourg  and  London,  in  1886,  M.  UHoste  made  some 
interesting  experiments  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  using 
Bs.  for  war  purposes.  The  aeronauts  maneuvered  while  pass- 
ing  over  ships,  and  threw  down  unloaded  torpedoes,  which, 


e>ttei)sivdy  employed.  Countless  letters  nud  several 
p<'i -tu)!!*  k'f:  tilt*  biilO]igiin?d  L-ity  ia  Bs.  There  waa, 
ol  ei>ur:*Lv  nq  attempt  made  to  come  back  in  such  a 
WJiiveysuu'e;  cumer-pigeoiisfl  werie  the  return  iiierf^eu- 
gtr^.  B*,  liiive  bet'U  culi^tcd  ia  t>ehjilf  of  sdcnce, 
Tiie  firdt  nascent  for  £H.ienli!ii;  obj^ta  vffks  made  at 
H.iijiburf?,  July  18,  1803,  by  Robertsoti  niid  L'Boif^te, 
S<iiiit*  sueceiis  iiaa  atteuded  the  efTortii  of  cuthussiiijita 
in  rfie  diiTi?Liioii  of  riedjil  uavEjj^mion  iii  receaf  yrs. 
The  Hrst  to  a|»|iiy  hU  hi^i^nuUy  tu  The  problem  was 
HiMiri  (iiirnrd,  who  cxpeiimeuRnl  with  stcum  in  1355. 
In  IS12  Depuy  de  Ltjme  attempted  Rfteerin|^  by 
huiid'po^ver.  In  1883  F.  A.  Irower,  an  Anier.  lu 
Fninee,  fiUCLM?cded  in  guidiag  b.  flBh-^hiifwd  B.,  of 
2,rj<H>  euhic  meiers  capacity,  with  a  hnmste  .nteam- 
enudiie  of  S  hor^e-pywer,  ootir^umitiiJj  [jciruleiini  gas. 
Mr.  (lower  Kwt  hid  life  in  lf^85  by  drow^ning  iu  tb^e 
EjiL^hsh  Chauiiel,  owIhj;,  it  wa.^  KDp|x)E*ed,  to  the  bm-jit' 
int^  tjf  hia  B.  The  Bame  yr.  Tii^j^d tidier  Q3£|i^rimeiited 
in  a  ci^r-ishaped  B.  with  a  Siemeuii  motor,  nctimted 
by  a  hichroiu(*te  battery.  The  brotherj^  Ti^isandier 
huve  worked  a^  assiduously  at  the  solutiun  of  the 
problem  ra  the  officers  in  the  j^jvernment  w^jrki*. 
The  coTisimctive  features  aad  mechanical  priueiple 
are  very  nearly  the  same  in  both  Bs.  The  Tissandier 
B.  has  symmetrical  ends,  and  the  propelling  screw  is 
behind  the  car.  The  Renard-Krebs  B.  has  a  propeller  in 
front  and  a  rudder  behind.  The  steering  is  accomplished 
chiefly  with  the  screw,  which  has  a  lateral  play  like  a  ship's 
rudder.  In  the  Meudon  experiments  the  B.  was  filled  with 
hydrogen  gas,  and  sustained  a  weight  of  2,000  kilogrammes. 
In  the  first  ascension  the  propulsive  power  was  sufficient  to 
drive  the  aerostat  forward  against  a  light  breeze,  which  blew 
at  a  speed  of  about  18  ft.  a  second.  The  trial  took  place 
Aug.  9,  1884.  "  The  B.  rose  to  the  h.  of  about  180  ft.,  took 
a  straight  course  to  the  appointed  goal,  over  4  m.  distant, 
described  a  curve  of  800  meters  radius,  and  sailed  back  to 
the  starting-point,  descending  in  a  slanting  direction  to 
within  a  few  ft.  of  the  earth,  where  the  machine  was  re- 
versed and  stopped,  and  the  B.  pulled  down  by  a  rope."  In 
Sept.,  1886,  M.  de  la  Rine  made  an  ascent  at  Meudon  in  an 
aerostat  that  was  steered  successfully  toward  any  point  of 
the  compass  desired.      The  French  military  authorities  were 
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if  charged  with  dynamite,  would  have  played  sad  havoc,  for 
the  aim  was  almost  uniformly  successful.  The  result  seems 
to  establish  the  importance  of  the  B.  in  future  warfare.  M. 
L'Hoste  claims  only  partial  control  of  the  movements  of  Bs. 
by  means  of  his  patent  steering  apparatus,  but  be  has  demon- 
strated that  by  the  use  of  the  Flatteur  apparatus  he  can 
maintain  any  desired  altitude  above  the  water.  This  appara- 
tus consists  of  a  contrivance  which  drags  in  the  water,  and  is 
capable  of  being  raised  or  lowered  from  the  B.  Successful 
experiments  were  made  at  Metz  in  1 887  with  a  navigable  B., 
propelled  by  an  electric  motor.  This  is  the  invention  of 
a  German  engineer  named  Welker.  The  German  govern- 
ment bought  the  invention,  paying  for  it  1,000,000  marks 
down,  and  another  1,000,000  in  installments.  The  B. 
could  be  stopped  and  directed  at  will,  moving  against 
the  wind.  In  the  U.  S.  aerostation  has  been  prosecuted 
with  great   zeal.      Mr.  J.   Wise  has  more  than  once  ex> 
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ploded  his  B.,  whea  high  up  in  the  air,  to  show  what  he  con- 
siders  to  be  always  the  case,  that  the  fragments  with  the 
network  form  in  such  circumstances  a  parachute,  which 
moderates  the  rapidity  of  descent,  and  shields  the  aeronaut 
from  danger.  In  1809,  a  remarkable  flight  was  made  by  Mr. 
J.  Wise,  Mr.  La  Mountain,  and  others,  who,  starting  from  St. 
Louis  with  the  intention  of  reaching  New  York,  traveled 
1,150  m.  in  less  than  20  hours.  M.  Xadar  made  an  impor- 
tant ascent  1868,  and  M.  Godard  1864.  In  1878  a  B.  of 
400,000  ft.  of  cubic  capacity  was  made  to  enable  Mr.  Wise 
to  cross  the  Atlantic;  but  the  B.  burst.  Of  late  many 
ascents  have  been  made  for  scientific  purposes,  as  by  Mr. 
Glaisher  under  the  auspices  of  the  B.  committee  of  the  Brit- 
ish Association.  That  aerial  navigation  by  means  of  a  gas- 
filled  B.  will  ever  be  successfully  accomplished  is,  despite  the 
many  partial  achievements  above  chronicled,  extremely  im- 
probable. In  recent  yrs.  military  authorities  have  made  ex- 
tensive use  of  Bs.  for  observation  purposes,  and  they  are  now 
found  in  the  equipments  of  most  anuies. 

Balloon-fish,  of  the  order  Gymnodoniidce^  have  a  power 
of  inflating  themselves,  balloon-like. 

Ballot,  (Fr.  ballotie,)  is,  literally,  a  little  ball  or  ticket 
used  in  the  practice  of  secret  voting,  which  is  thence  gener- 
ally  called  "  voting  by  B.,"  whether  it  be  a  ball  or  a  ticket 
that  is  used.  Votes  may  be  taken  by  B.  in  various  ways ;  the 
voter  may  deposit  a  ball  in  either  of  two  boxes,  so  conjoined 
that  no  one  shall  he  able  to  say  into  which  one  he  drops  it ; 
or  he  may  be  presented  with  two  balls — a  white  and  a  black 
— ^and  so  drop  one  of  them  into  a  box  that  it  shall  be  un- 
known which  he  used.  Tickets  marked  '*Yes,"  "No,"  or 
with  the  names  of  candidates,  will  clearly  serve  the  purpose 
of  balls  in  private  voting.  The  Dikasts  in  Greece  voted 
secretly  by  means  of  balls,  stones,  or  shells  with  marks. 
From  this  use  of  marked  shells  (Gr.  ostrakon)  in  popular 
voting  came  the  Greek  ostracUm^  or  secret  vote  of  the  people, 
by  which  they  drove  into  exile  those  who  became  obnoxious 
to  them.  Tabulae  or  tickets  were  chiefly  used  by  the  Romans. 
The  system  of  the  vote  by  B.  is  much  in  use  among  modems 
in  public  elections.     For  Ballot  Reform,  see  Voting. 

Balloa^  (HosSA,)  leader  of  Universalism  in  U.  S.; 
preacher  in  New  England ;  editor  of  UniverscdUt  Magazine  ; 
b.  1771,  d.  1862. 

Ballon',  (HosKA,  D.D.,)  second  editor  cf  the  UhiversalUt 
Magazine  and  Univerealist  Quarterly ;  lirst  Pres.  of  Tuft*s 
Ck)ll.,  1853-61 ;  b.  in  Halifax  1796,  d.  1861. 

Ballon^  (Maturin,  M.,)  a  son  of  Rev.  Hosea  B.,  editor 
of  B.^8  Pictorial^  B.^t  MorUJdy,  and  other  periodicals;  b. 
1820,  d.  1896. 

Ball's  Blnff,  Va.,  was  the  scene  of  Col.  Baker's  defeat, 
Oct.  21,  1861.  The  Federal  loss  was  1,000.  Col.  Baker 
was  killed,  and  Gen.  Stone's  advance  not  reaching  the  field, 
the  Union  army  was  literally  cut  to  pieces. 

Ballycas'tle,  small  sea-port  town  in  the  N.  of  County 
Antrim,  Ireland,  in  an  open  bay  opposite  Rathlin  Isle,  lies  at 
the  base  of  Knocklayd  Mountain,  1,686  ft.  h.;  pop.  1,789. 

Ballyme'na,  a  town  in  County  Antrim,  Ireland,  on  the 
river  Braid;  pop.  7,981. 

Balm,  (Melissa  officinalis^)  an  erect,  branching,  perennial, 
herbaceous  plant,  of  the  natural  order  Labiatce^  a  native  of 
the  S.  of  Europe,  naturalized  in  a  few  places  in  England.  It 
has  ovate  crenate  leaves  and  axillary  half-whorls  of  white 
flowers  on  one  side  of  the  stem.  The  whole  plant  has  an 
agreeable,  lemon-like  smell,  on  account  of  which  it  is  fre- 
quently cultivated  in  gardens.  The  stems  and  leaves  are 
used  in  medicine  as  a  gentle  aromatic  stimulant  and  tonic. 
B.  is  also  employed  for  making  an  agreeable  and  exhilarating 
beverage  called  B.  wine. 

Balmo'ral  Cas'tle,  the  Scottish  autumnal  residence  of 
Queen  Victoria,  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  dell  in  Braemar, 
(the  S.-W.  district  of  Aberdeenshire,)  44  m.  W..S.-W.  of 
Aberdeen. 

Balna'ves,  (Henry,)  of  Halhill,  an  eminent  lay-reformer 
of  the  16th  c.  In  1643  he  was  imprisoned  on  account  of 
his  Protestantism,  but  appears  to  have  been  liberated  in  the 
following  yr.  While  in  prison  in  Rouen,  in  1547,  B.  wrote 
a  treatise  on  Justification,  to  which  Knox  added  marginal 
notes  and  prefixed  a  dedication,  and  which  was  afterward 
published  with  the  title  of  Ttie  Confession  of  Faith,   D.  1679. 

Balo'^tra,  a  town  of  India,  in  the  Rajpoot  State  of  Joud- 
pore;  pop.  7,276. 

Bfid^sam,  a  name  formerly  comprehensive  of  many  res- 
inous substances  and  oils,  to  which  medicinal  virtues  were 
ascribed,  as  well  as  medicines  compounded  of  resins  and  oils. 
When  the  term  B.  is  now  used  without  addition,  the  Bs. 


of  Peru  and  Tolu  are  generally  intended.  (See  Canada 
Balsam.)  B.  is  also  the  common  name  of  a  natural 
order  of  succulent  herbaceous  phints,  much  cultivated  in 
gardens  and  greenhouses.  The  lady-slipper  is  a  familiar 
example. 

Bai^sam,  or  Balm  of  Gilead,  is  a  liquid  remnous  sub- 
stance,  which  has  long  enjoyed  a  very  high  reputation  in  the 
East,  being  prized  not  only  for  its  fragrance,  but  also  for  the 
medicinal  virtues  which  it  is  supposed  to  possess.  It  is  the 
subject  of  several  allusions  in  the  0.  T.,  which  strongly 
indicate  the  prevalent  opinion  of  its  preciousness,  and  is 
celebrated  by  Strabo,  Pliny,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  other 
ancient  writers,  almost  as  a  cure  for  every  disease.  It  is  still 
somewhat  doubtful  what  tree  furnishes  it,  but  it  is  gener-* 
ally  believed  to  be  a  species  of  BaUamodendron^  a  small 
tree  growing  in  Arabia  and  Abyssinia,  and  known  as  B. 
Oileadense.  The  finest  B.,  called  Opobalsam,  or  Balm  of 
Mecca,  is  obtained  by  incisions ;  is  at  first  turbid  and  white ; 
finally  becomes  golden-yellow  with  the  consistency  of  honey. 

Balsamoden'dron,  a  genus  of  small  trees  or  bushes  of 
the  natural  order  Amgridacece,  having  small  green  axillary 
flowers,  small  dry  oval  fruits,  and  small  pinnated  leaves  with 
8  or  5  leaflets.  Some  are  spiny ;  they  genei*ally  have  a  scrubby 
appearance  with  little  foliage.  They  are  remarkable  for  the 
substances  obtained  from  their  wood  and  fruit — as  balsam  of 
Gilead,  myrrh,  bdellium,  and  Oriental  elemi. 

Bal^sam  of  Snlphnr  is  a  mixture  employed  for  medio 
inal  purposes,  and  considered  valuable  in  treating  ulcers. 

Bal^ta,  a  well-built  town  of  Russian  Poland,  in  Podolia, 
on  the  Kodema  River;  pop.  81,319. 

Bal'tez,  (Petkr  Joseph,  B.D.,)  R.  C.  Bishop  of  Alton,  111., 
1870;  d.  1886. 

Bal'tic  CSr-nal,  a  passage  leading  from  Kiel  to  the  North 
Sen ;  opened  by  William  II.  June  21, 1896  ;  cost  $37,400,000 ; 
is  30  ft.  deep,  210  ft.  wide  at  water  surface,  and  60  m.  long. 
By  this  canal  from  24  to  40  hours  of  time  are  saved  to 
navigation. 

Bal'tiC  PrOTinces*  This  term,  in  a  wider  sense,  com. 
prebends  the  four  Russian  governments  bordering  on  the 
Baltic,  viz.,  Courland,  Livonia,  Esthonia,  and  Petersburg;  in 
a  restricted  sense,  it  often  designates  the  first  thi-ee  provinces. 
The  B.  P.  once  belonged  to  Sweden,  except  Courlaud,  which 
was  a  dependency  of  Poland.  They  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  Russia  partly  in  the  18th  c,  through  the  conquests 
of  Peter  the  Great,  and  partly  under  Alexander  in  1809 ; 
area  57,271  sq.m. ;  pop.,  including  St. Petersburg,  4,247,814. 

Bal'tic  Qnestion,  a  controversy  of  long  standing  be- 
tween the  Baltic  Provinces  and  Russia  concerning  rights  and 
privileges  confirmed  to  their  inhabitants  by  Alexander  IL 

BaTtic  Sea  is  the  great  gulf  or  shut  sea  bordered  by 
Denmark,  Germany,  Russia,  and  Sweden,  communicating 
with  the  Kattegat  and  North  Sea  by  the  Sound  and  Great 
and  Little  Belts.  Its  1.  is  from  860  to  900  m.,  w.  from  100 
to  200,  and  area,  including  Gulfs  of  Bothnia  and  Finland, 
160,000  sq.  m.  Its  depth  is,  on  an  average,  16  to  20 
fathoms,  in  many  places  not  half  so  much,  seldom  more 
than  40  or  60,  and  never  exceeding  167. 

Bal^timore,  the  chief  city  of  Md.,  and  a  port  of  entry ; 
lat.  89"  17'  N.,  long.  76°  87'  W. ;  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Pa- 
tapsco  River,  14  m.  from  its  entrance  into  Chesapeake  Bay, 
178  m.  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  40  m.  N.-E.  from  Washing- 
ton,  98  m.  S.-W.  from  Philadelphia,  186  m.  S.-W.  from  New 
York.  B.  is  connected  by  railway  with  Philadelphia,  Wasb> 
ington,  Annapolis,  Winchester,  Columbia,  York,  Lancaster, 
Harrisburg,  etc.  It  is  about  4^  m.  1.  from  £.  to  W.  and  3^ 
w.  from  N.  to  S. ;  area  about  10,000  acres.  A  stream,  called 
Jones's  Falls,  divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  and  sup- 
plies water-power  and  pure  water.  The  city  was  founded 
1729.  The  surest  test  of  its  prosperity  is  to  be  found  I 
rapid  increase  of  its  pop.  B.  has  a  capacious  harbor,  ' 
ing  an  inner  basin  suitable  for  small  vessels,  and  a 
harbor  which  will  accommodate  the  largest  ships.  Ix  nas  an 
extensive  corn-trade,  and  is' one  of  the  largest  flour  centers  in 
the  world,  besides  being  the  chief  market  for  tobacco  in  the 
country.  It  has  also  extensive  manufactories.  The  imports 
and  exports  of  B.  amount  annually  to  nearly  $75,000,000, 
almost  equally  divided  between  receipts  and  exports.  From 
two  to  three  thousand  vessels  enter  and  clear  the  port  in  the 
foreign  trade  every  yr.  Two  great  arteries  of  trade,  the 
B.  and  0.  and  the  Northern  Central  R.Rs.,  enable  B.  to 
compete  successfully  for  the  trade  of  the  North  and  the 
North-west  B.  is  supplied  with  water  by  an  artificial  pond 
8  m.  N.  of  the  city,  known  as  Lake  Roland,  which  has  a  ca- 
pacity of  600,000',000  gallons,  and  is  fed  by  Jones's  Fallfl^ 
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There  are  also  three  other  reservoirs  for  sapplying  B.,  these 
latter  having  an  aggregate  capacity  of  about  as  much  as 
Lake  Roland,  and  there  arc  a  number  of  other  small  streams 
and  fountains.  B.  contains  a  number  of  fiue  hotels,  includ- 
ing the  Hotel  Rennart,  the  Eutuw  House,  the  Howard  House, 
and  the  Maltby  House.  Among  the  other  more  important 
buildings  are  the  city  hall,  built  of  white  marble,  and  occu- 
pying an  entire  square,  completed  at  a  cost  of  over  $3,000,000 ; 
the  court-house ;  Odd  Fellows'  Hall ;  the  Masonic  Temple,  of 
white  marble ;  and  the  U.  S.  government  building  for  the 
Federal  courts  and  post-office.  Among  the  commemorative 
structures  which  have  gained  for  B.  the  name  of  the  "'  Monu- 
mental City,'*  the  most  interesting  is  an  elegant  obelisk, 
erected  iu  1816  to  the  memory  of  those  who  fell  in  defend- 
ing the  town  against  the  British.  The  R.  C.  Cathedral 
takes  the  lead  among  the  ecclesiastical  edifices  of  B.  It  is  a 
massive  building  of  granite,  being  190  ft.  I.,  177  ft.  w.  and 
127  ft  b.,  and,  besides  one  of  the  largest  organs  in  the  U.  S., 
it  contains  two  beautiful  paintings  presented  by  Louis  XVI. 
and  Charles  X.  The  important  R.R.  depots  are  tlie  Union, 
the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and  Baltimore,  the  Western 
Maryland,  the  Baltimore  and  Potomac,  the  Northern  Central, 
and  the  Catonsville.  There  are  many  places  of  amusement, 
including  theaters,  notably  Ford's  Grand  Opera  House,  seat- 
ing 2,000  persons;  the  Academy  of  Music,  seating  1,800; 
the  Holliday  Street  Theater,  the  Front  Street  Theater,  the 
Concord  Opera  House,  Monument  Hall,  and  Oratorio  Hall. 
Two  m.  N.  from  the  northern  boundary  of  the  city,  on  the  Wes- 
tern Maryland  R.R.  at  Fimlioo,  is  the  celebrated  race-course  of 
the  Maryland  Jockey  Club.  The  fire  department  is  finely 
organized,  directed  by  police  and  fire-alarm  telegraph.  It 
includes  23  steam  fire-engines,  9  hook  and  ladder  companies, 
besides  a  chemical  department  and  other  adjuncts.  The 
city  has  about  160  churches  and  6  Jewish  synagogues. 
The  first  church  founded  in  the  city  was  St.  Paul's  Episco- 
pal in  1731.  The  first  Presbyterian  church  was  erected 
in  1756 ;  the  first  Roman  Catholic  in  1770 ;  the  first 
Wesleyan  Methodist  in  1773;  the  first  Baptist  in  1780; 
the  first  Friends  meeting-house  in  1781.  Educational 
facilities  are  afforded  by  a  public-school  system,  embracing 
(1895)  147  graded  schools,  in  which  were  taught  52,203  pupils 
by  1,279  teachers.  There  are  ulso  several  colleges,  a  State 
Normal  School,  and  4  universities.  Among  the  latter  is  the 
famous  Johns  Hopkins  University,  opened  in  1876  on  a  foun- 
dation now  amounting  to  over  $3,000,000.  It  has  a  medical 
school  separately  endowed  with  a  fund  of  $400,000,  open  to 
women.  There  are  about  500  students  and  55  instructors. 
The  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library,  established  by  a  successful 
Baltimore  merchant,  whose  name  it  bears,  and  opened  in 
1878,  contains  105,000  volumes.  The  Peabody  Institute,  to 
which  George  Peabody  gave  over  $1,000,000,  has  in  a  fine 
whit«  marble  building  a  library  of  122,000  volumes.  Among 
other  libraries  are  the  Mercantile,  Maryland  Institute,  Bar 
Association's  Law  Library,  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
Library,  and  the  Maryland  Historical  Society's  Library.  The 
principal  industries  of  B.  are  clothing ;  tobacco,  in  which  it 
stands  first  in  the  U.  S.;  oysters,  fruits,  the  canning  of  the 
two  latter  products  being  a  very  extensive  industry  ;  foundry 
and  machine-shop  establishments,  patent  medicines,  etc. 
The  amount  of  capital  employed  in  B.'s  industries,  by  the 
census  of  1890,  is  $82,526,344,  and  the  value  of  the  product, 
$140,401,026.  B.  is  a  well-built  city,  laid  out  for  the  most 
part  in  rectangular  lines,  the  streets  being  60  feet  wide. 
Brick  and  white  marble  are  extensively  used  in  the  buildings. 
Numerous  public  squares  add  to  the  beauty,  health,  and  com- 
modious appearance  of  the  city.  Patterson  Park,  in  the 
northeast  part  of  the  city,  is  a  beautiful  pleasure  ground  of 
about  50  acres.  Druid  Hill  Park,  in  the  northwest  part, 
has  704  acres,  and  includes  fine  forests,  lakes,  lawns, 
and  carriage  drives.  Greenmount  and  Louden  Park  are 
beautiful  cemeteries,  and  there  are  several  smaller  cemeteries 
around  the  city.  On  the  outskirts  are  valuable  quarries  and 
clay  beds,  from  which  much  of  the  building  material  for  the 
city  is  obtained.  B.  was  first  settled  in  1729,  and  laid  out  in 
half-acre  lots  in  1730.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1797. 
Pop.  (1890)  484,489;  estimated  for  1897,  506,860. 

ftai'timore-bird,  or  Bal'timore  O^riole,  {Icterus 
gallnda^  a  very  beautiful  Amer.  bird,  found  in  all  parts  of 
the  U.  S.,  and  as  far  N.  as  55^  N.  lat.,  but  migrating  to 
tropical  or  sub-tropical  regions  in  winter.  The  genus  to 
which  it  belongs  is  usually  referred  to  the  natural  family  of 
Icteridee,  The  B.  is  in  size  somewhat  less  than  a  common 
Stirling ;  the  bill  conical,  very  acute,  and  a  little  curved ;  the 
plumage  brilliant,  particularly  iu   the  adult  males,  glossy 
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black,  finely  contrasting  with  bright  orange  and  vermilion ; 
the  tail  rather  long,  rounded,  and  slightly  formed. 

Bal^timore,  Lord,  (Gkorgk  Calvert,)  b.  1582.  Pro- 
prietor of  Avalon,  in  Newfoundland,  by  grant  of  James  I., 
1625 ;  petitioned  Charles  I.  for  a  charter  for  Md.  D.  1632. 
Charter  granted  to  his  son  Cecil  the  same  year,  who,  in  1633, 
sent  out  his  brother,  Leonard  Calvert,  as  governor.  Five  L. 
Bs.  succeeded,  and  the  title  became  extinct  in  1771. 

BaltBC]Iik^  or  Baldijik^  a  town  of  European  Turkey, 
noteworthy  in  consequence  of  being  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
ruins  of  Tomi,  to  which  place  Ovid  was  exiled. 

Balt^zer,  (Wilhelm  Edouard,)  Ger.  author,  b.  1814; 
founded  at  Woodhausen,  in  1847,  a  free  Church ;  in  1868 
founded  a  vegetarian  society  and  journal. 

Bal'nster,  popularly, "  banister"  or  *'  ballaster,"  the  name 
given  to  the  «mall  shafts  or  pillars  set  in  a  line  at  short 
equal  distances,  and  supporting  a  cornice  or  coping  or  the 
rail  of  a  stair-way.  These  pillars  resemble  in  profile  the  an- 
cient bow,  or  balista,  from  which  some  derive  the  name. 

Balastrade^  a  range  of  balusters,  together  with  the 
cornice  or  coping  which  they  sup- 
port. The  B.  is  often  used  as  a  | 
parapet  for  bridges,  the  roofs  of 
large  edifices,  etc.,  or  as  a  mere 
termination  to  the  structure.  It 
is  also  used  to  inclose  stairs,  altars, 
balconies,  etc.  Bs.  are  made  of 
stone,  metal,  or  wood. 

Bal^zac,  de,  (Honor£,)  one  of 
the  best  of  the  modem  Fr.  novelists ; 
b.  1799  at  Tours,  d.  1850.  After  a  tedious  apprenticeship 
at  novel-writing  B.  at  length  won  success  at  the  age  of  30, 
and  for  20  yrs.  was  a  busy  producer  of  fiction.  He  at- 
tempted to  condense  a  presentation  of  modem  society  into 
a  series  of  stories  called  the  Human  Comedy,  Some  of 
his  novels  are  wildly  romantic,  but  his  main  merit  is  the 
way  he  drew  life.  He  is  one  of  the  founders  of  modern 
realism. 

Bal'zac,  de,  (Jean  Louis  Guez,)  b.  at  Angouldme  in 
1595;  was  a  favorite  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  a  member  of 
the  French  Academy,  a  Councilor  of  State,  and  historiogra- 
pher. His  violent  literary  disputes  with  Father  Goula  caused 
him  to  leave  Paris  and  retire  to  his  hereditary  property  of 
Balzac,  where  he  d.  1654. 

Bambax^ra,  one  of  the  States  of  the  Soudan,  West  Africa. 
The  principal  towns  of  B.  stand  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Niger.  The  mountains  in  which  the  Niger  has  its  sources 
divide  it  on  the  S.  from  Guinea ;  the  Sahara  desert  bounds 
it  on  the  N. ;  on  the  W.  Senegambia,  and  on  the  E.  some  of  its 
sister-states.  In  its  general  aspect  the  country  is  said  to 
bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  agricultural  districts 
of  England ;  but  in  the  W.  there  are  low  chains  of  granite 
hills,  forming  continuations  of  the  highlands  from  which  the 
Niger  springs.  The  climate  in  some  parts  is  intensely  hot ; 
in  others  it  is  more  temperate,  but  it  is  generally  healthy. 
The  rainy  season  lasts  from  June  to  Nov.  The  land  is  well 
watered  and  fertile ;  pop.  2,000,000. 

"BBJnfhetg,  a  city  of  Bavaria,  in  the  district  of  Upper 
Franconia ;  pop.  about  35,815.  B.,  which  has  considerably 
declined  in  importance  since  the  Reformation,  is  a  city  of 
considerable  antiquity,  having  originated,  it  is  said,  with  a 
colony  of  Saxons,  who  settled  here  in  804.  The  most  note- 
worthy of  its  public  buildings  is  a  cathedral,  a  magnificent 
edifice  in  the  Byzantine  style,  founded  by  the  Emperor  Henry 
n.  in  1004,  and  restored  after  a  fire  in  1110. 

Baml>er£:er,  Von,  (Heinrich,  M.D.,)  b.  at  Prague  1822 ; 
was  graduated  in  medicine  in  1847;  was  appointed  Prof,  of 
Special  Pathology  and  Therapeutics  at  University  of  Wiirz- 
burg.  In  1872  appointed  to  same  chair  in  University  of 
Vienna.  His  principal  works  were :  TVeatiae  an  Diseases  of 
the  Hearty  (Vienna,  1867;)  On  the  Diseases  of  the  Chylopoielie 
System^  (1855 ;)  and  a  second  edition  in  1864,  which  was 
translated  into  Dutch  and  Italian.     D.  1888. 

Bambi'no,  a  term  in  Art  descriptive  of  the  swaddled 
figure  of.  the  infant  Saviour,  which,  surrounded  by  a  halo, 
and  watched  over  by  angels,  occasionally  forms  the  subject 
of  altar-pieces  in  R.  C.  churches.  The  Santissimo  B.,  in  the 
church  of  the  Ara  Coeli  at  Rome,  is  held  in  great  veneration 
for  its  supposed  miraculous  power  of  curing  the  sick.  It  is 
carved  in  wood,  painted,  and  richly  decorated  with  jewels  and 
precious  stones. 

Bamboo',  (Bambusa^)  a  genus  of  grasses,  of  which  most 
of  the  species  attain  a  great  size,  many  of  them  20  or  30  ft., 
some  70  or  100  ft.  in  h.    The  species  are  numerous,  and  are 
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found  in  tropical  aod  sub-tropical  regions,  both  of  the  Eastern 
and  Western  hemispheres.  They  are  of  great  importance  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  in  which  they  grow.  All  of 
them  have  a  jointed  subterranean  root-stock,  (rhizomef)  which 
throws  up  10  to  100  stems.  These  are  generally  straight 
and  erect,  although  one  large  species,  (B.  offreBtiSy)  common 
in  dry  mountainous  situations  in  the  S.-E.  of  Asia,  has 
crooked  and  sometimes  creeping  stems.  The  stems  grow  to 
their  full  height  unbrancbed,  but  afterward  throw  out 
straight  horizontal  branches,  especially  in  their  upper  parts, 
forming  a  dense  thicket,  and  many  of  them  being  strongly 
armed  with  spines,  they  are  planted  for  defense,  presenting  a 
formidable  barrier,  even  against  regular  troops.  Some  of  the 
smaller  kinds  are  often  planted  as  hedges.  The  stems  are 
jointed  like  those  of  other  grasses,  very  hard,  but  light  and 
elastic,  hollow  except  at  the  joints  or  nodes,  where  they  are 
divided  by  strong  partitions.  They  are  therefore  readily 
converted  into  water  vessels  of  various  sorts,  and,  with  the 
joints  removed,  are  used  as  pipes  for  conveying  water.  They 
are  used  for  bouse  and  bridge  building,  for  canes,  for  wicker- 
work,  for  pipe-stems,  and  for  hats.  iSome  kinds  are  edible, 
and  from  some  paper  is  made.  The  seeds  of  some  are  used 
as  rice  and  for  making  a  kind  of  beer. 

Baml)oroii£^li  Castile,  on  the  site  of  which  Agricola  is 
said  to  have  built  a  Roman  forti*ess,  is  one  of  the  oldest  in 
Britain,  having,  according  to  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  been 
erected  by  Ida,  the  first  Saxon  king  of  Northumbria,  in  650. 
It  appears  to  have  been  a  royal  residence  for  long  after.  In 
642  it  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  Penda,  King  of  Mercia, 
and  during  the  Danish  descents  on  England  it  was  twice 
partly  demolished.  Mowbray,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  was 
besieged  in  B.  C.  in  1095  by  William  Rufus,  and  having  fallen 
into  the  king's  hands.  Lady  Mowbray  surrendered  under  the 
threat  of  his  eyes  being  put  out.  When  Northumberland 
was  granted  to  Henry,  son  of  David  of  Scotland,  B.  C.  was 
reserved  for  the  crown,  and  here  Baliol  acknowledged  Ed- 
ward I.*s  supremacy  in  1296.  During  the  Wars  of  the  Roses 
it  was  the  scene  of  several  conflicts,  and  so  battered  and  de- 
stroyed that  it  has  not  been  again  used  as  a  fortress.  In  the 
18th  c.  it  was  bought,  with  the  Forster  estates,  by  Lord 
Crewe,  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  left  it  with  other  property  to 
trustees  for  benevolent  purposes. 

BaJnboak^  a  country  of  Senegambia,  West  Africa,  lying 
in  the  angle  formed  by  the  Senegal  and  Faleme  Rivers. 
Its  extent  is  roughly  estimated  at  140  m.  in  I.,  and  from  80 
to  100  in  w.  The  climate  is  unhealthy,  especially  during  the 
rainy  season ;  but  the  valleys  are  remarkable  for  their  fer- 
tilitv  ;  pop.  about  800,000. 

diam^neld,  (Francis,)  graduate  of  Oxford  University, 
Eng. ;  Prebendary  of  Exeter  Cathedral;  1662  expelled  from 
his  living  by  the  "Act  of  Conformity,"  and  cast  into  prison. 
On  his  release  he  founded  the  first  Sabbatarian  (Seventh  Day) 
Bap.  Church,  and  became  its  pastor  in  1676;  d.  in  prison  In 
1684. 

Bamian^  a  fruitful  valley  and  pass  of  Afghanistan, 
about  1  m.  in  w.,  and  inclosed  by  steep  rocks,  leading  from 
Cabul  to  TurkesUn.  It  is  at  an  elevation  of  8,496  ft.,  and  is 
the  only  known  pass  over  the  Hindu  Rush  for  artillery  and 
heavy  transport.  It  was  one  of  the  chief  centers  of  Bud- 
dlii-st  worship,  and,  with  its  two  colossal  statues,  was  described 
by  the  Buddhist  monks  who  visited  India  in  the  4th  and  6th  c. 
The  statues  are  found  on  a  hill  about  300  ft.  h.,  in  which  are 
a  multitude  of  cells  excavated  in  the  rock  all  around,  and 
ri.-^ing  above  one  another  iu  irregular  tiers.  The  male  figure  is 
about  160  ft.  h.,  the  female  120.  Both  are  natural  in  attitude, 
au J  clothed  in  light  drapery ;  the  face  of  the  former  is  the 
most  perfectly  preserved.  Each  figure  is  hewn  out  of  a  deep 
niche  also  elaborately  carved,  and  representing  royal  pei*sou- 
a.s^es  and  a  variety  of  symbols  which  resemble  those  on  the 
coins  of  the  Sassanida;.  Each  contains  a  winding  stair,  by 
which  it  is  possible  to  ascend  to  the  head. 

Ba'mo,  Bha'mo,  or  Bhan-Mo,  an  important  town  in 
Burmah,  Farther  India,  on  the  Irrawaddy,  pop.  2,500,  Im- 
ports, woolen,  cotton,  and  silk  goods ;  exports,  salt,  rice,  etc. 

Bamp^ton  Lect^nres.  These  lectures  are  so  called  after 
the  name  of  their  founder,  the  Rev.  John  Bamptou,  Canon  of 
Salisbury,  who  left  estates  originally  worth  $6(X>  per  annum 
to  the  University  of  Oxford,  for  the  endowment  of  eight 
divinity  lecture  sermons,  to  be  preached  at  Great  St.  Mary's 
every  yr.,  and  to  be  published,  at  the  expense  of  the  estate, 
within  2  mouths  after  their  being  preached.  The  preacher 
is  to  lecture  on  one  of  the  following  subjects :  "  The  Con- 
firmation of  the  Christian  Faith,  and  the  Confutation  of  all 
Heretics  and  Schismatics ; "  "  The  Divine  Authority  of  the 


Scriptures;"  "The  Authority  of  the  Primitive  Fathers  in 
Matters  of  Christian  Faith  and  Practice ; "  "  The  Divinity  of 
Christ ; "  "  The  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; "  "  The  Apostles' 
and  Nicene  Creeds."  No  person  is  qualified  to  preach  these 
lectures  who  has  not  taken  the  degree  of  M. A.,  either  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge,  and  the  same  person  shall  never  preach  them 
twice.  The  first  course  was  delivered  in  1780.  In  1884  and 
1885  no  lecturers  were  appointed,  and  no  lecture  was  preached 
in  1841.  With  these  exceptions  there  has  been  an  unbroken 
series  of  very  valuable,  but  rather  learned  than  popular,  dis- 
courses. The  most  distinguished  lecturers  have  been  Wliite, 
Tatham,  Nott,  Mant,  Bishop  Heber,  Archbishop  Whately, 
Milman,  Burton,  Loames,  Hampden,  Mansel,  Maurice,  Farrar, 
Bernard,  and  Liddon. 

Bampu'ra,  Bhampa'ra,  or  Bhanpu'ra,  a  town  of 
Hindustan,  has  an  unfinished  fort,  built  of  stone,  which  in- 
closes an  unfinished  palace.  Both  palace  and  fort  were  begun 
by  Jeswunt  Row  Holkar,  of  whom  there  is  a  beautiful  marble 
statue  in  the  palace ;  pop.  20,000. 

Bam^was,  an  Indian  tribe  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the 
Rio  Negro  and  the  Amazon,  in  S.  Am. 

Ban.  This  word  occurs  in  most  of  the  modem  languages 
of  Europe,  and  its  primary  signification  appears  to  have  been, 
"to  make  a  signal,"  "to  proclaim,"  or  "publish."  This 
meaning  it  retains  in  the  phrase  bans,  or  banns,  of  marriage. 
In  Germany,  the  cLchi  or  hannvm  was  a  sentence  of  outlawry 
pronounced  in  the  Middle  Ages  against  those  who  escaped 
from  justice,  or  refused  to  submit  to  trial.  We  often  read 
of  refractory  princes,  and  even  cities,  being  placed  under  the 
B.  of  the  empire. 

Ban,  or  Ba'nns,  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  contraction  of 
the  Illyric  word  Bojan^  i.  e.,  "  lord ;"  but  more  probably  an- 
other form  of  the  Slavonic  word  Pan^  which  possesses  the 
same  signification.  Formerly  it  was  a  title  given  to  some  of 
the  military  chiefs  who  guarded  the  E.  boundaries  of 
the  Hungarian  kingdom,  and  was  therefore  synonymous  with 
the  German  Markgraf.  The  B.,  who  was  appointed  by  the 
sovereign,  but  not  for  life,  and  whose  appointment  had  to  be 
ratified  by  the  national  Diet,  had  originally  very  extensive, 
in  fact,  almost  unlimited,  powers. 

Bana^na,  a  fruit  originally  East  Indian,  but  much  culti- 
vated in  warm  countries  over  the  whole  globe.    It  is  now 


generally  regarded  as  a  mere  variety  of  the  plantain,  although 
they  were  formerly  ranked  by  botanists  as  distinct  species, 
the  plantain  under  the  name  of  Mma  paradisaica^  and  the 
B.  of  M.  sapientum.  The  names  plantain  and  B.  are  some- 
what vaguely  used  in  their  application  to  different  cultivated 
varieties,  which  are  very  numerous ;  those  called  B.  have 
generally  dark  purple  stripes  and  spots  on  their  stems,  and 
the  fruit  is  smaller,  less  curved,  and  of  a  more  delicate  taste 
than  the  plantain,  with  a  soft  and  luscious  pulp.  Each  fruit 
is  generally  about  4  or  5  in.  1.     The  B.  is  always  used  in  a 
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Ape  state,  and  never,  like  the  plantain,  as  a  substitute  for 
bread,  unless  when  the  pulp  is  squeezed  through  a  fine  sieve 
and  formed  into  small  loaves,  which,  when  dried,  may  be  kept 
for  a  length  of  time,  but  which  are  saccharine,  and  not 
farinaceous. 

Bana'^na-bird,  iXanihomm  Icterus^)  a  beautiful  bird, 
allied  to  the  Baltimore-bird,  which  it  considerably  exceeds  in 
size ;  a  native  of  the  West  Indies  and  of  the  warm  parts 
of  Am. 

3aJlB3al't  a  Brazilian  island,  290  m.  l,  85  w.,  has  good 
soil,  large  forests,  and  a  good-sized  lake.  The  island  is  situ- 
ated in  the  river  Araguary,  in  the  prov.  of  Matto  Grosso, 

Ballat^  any  district  or  territory  under  a  ban,  but  specially 
applied  to  a  prov.  of  Hungary,  which  has,  curiously  enough, 
fio  ban.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Theiss ;  on  the  S. 
by  the  Danube ;  on  the  E.  by  the  line  of  mountains  which 
separates  Hungary  from  Wallachia  Aid  Transylvania ;  and 
on  the  N.  by  the  Maros.  It  consists  of  the  three  Comitate — 
Temesvdr,  Toront&l,  and  Krassowa ;  pop.  1,028,263. 

Banatr-Komlas,  a  Hungarian  town,  in  the  county  of 
Toront&l;  pop.  6,716. 

BaIlawaraza^  a  town  of  India,  in  the  territory  of  My- 
sore, on  the  river  Hugri  ;  pop.  10,000. 

Banl)rid^,  a  small  town  in  the  W.  of  County  Down, 
Ireland ;  pop.  6,699. 

Baill)lizy,  a  small  town  in  the  N.  of  Oxfordshire,  Eng., 
is  noted  for  its  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements,  and 
for  its  malt  liquors,  cheese,  and  cakes  ;  pop.  4,122. 

Banc,  legally,  is  a  seat  or  bench  of  justice,  and  in  this 
sense  has  given  rise  to  the  expression  of  the  courts  of  law  at 
Westminster  "sitting  in  banc,"  or  in  banco— \.  e.,  sitting 
together  on  the  bench  of  their  respective  courts,  in  term-time, 
and  otherwise,  as  is  provided  by  statute. 

Ban'ca,  an  island  lying  N.-E.  of  Sumatra ;  area  4,977  sq. 
m.,  pop.  82,900. 

Ban'cOy  (Ital.,)  a  commercial  term  meaning  the  standard 
money  in  which  a  bank  keeps  its  accounts,  as  distinguished 
from  the  current  money  of  the  place. 

Ban^croft,  (Aaron,  D.D.,)  an  Amer.  Unit,  minister,  b.  in 
Reading,  Mass.,  1765;  father  of  Georob  B.,  the  eminent 
Amer,  historian ;  author  of  sermons  and  several  works,  among 
which  latter  is  a  life  of  Washington  which  was  very  popular ; 
d.  1839. 

Ban^croft,  (George,)  an  Amer.  historian,  b.  1800,  near 
Worcester,  Mass.,  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Aaron  B.,  an  emi- 
nent Unit,  minister.  He  entered  Harvard  Coll.  at  the  age 
of  13,  and  graduated  from  that  institution  4  yrs.  later;  pro- 
ceeded in  1818  to  Gottingen,  where  he  studied  history  and 
pliilology  under  Heeren,  Plank,  and  Eichhom,  and  in  1820 
obtained  the  degree  of  doctor.  At  Berlin  he  attended  the  lect- 
ures of  Hegel,  and  had  frequent  intercourse  with  Schleier- 
macher,  W.  von  Humboldt,  Savigny,  Vamhagen  von  Ense, 
and  other  literary  men  of  note.  Subsequently,  he  traveled 
through  Germany,  and  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Goethe 
and  Schlosser.  Having  visited  Paris,  London,  and  Italy,  B. 
returned  to  Am.,  and  after  some  time  spent  in  tuition,  de- 
voted himself  to  politics.  He  soon  became  celebrated  as  a 
Democratic  politician,  and  was  made  Collector  of  Customs  at 
Boston.  He  still  continued  his  literary  labors,  especially  in 
lectures  upon  German  literature,  philosophy,  etc.  When  Polk 
was  elected  President,  in  1846,  he  appointed  B.  Sec.  of  the 
Navy.  While  in  this  office  he  established  an  observatory 
at  Washington  and  a  naval  school  at  Annapolis.  In  the 
autumn  of  1846  B.  was  sent  by  Polk  as  Embassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  to  England,  where  he  remained 
till  1849,  carefully  collecting  materials  for  a  HiMory  of  Am. 
He  published  the  result  of  his  labors  in  his  Huttorif  of  the 
Revolution  in  N.  Am.  (Boston,  1852.)  He  had  already  pub- 
lished his  HiiUory  of  the  Colonization  of  the  U.  S.  of  N. 
A  m.  (3  volumes,  Boston,  1 834-40.)  The  whole  of  these  writings 
are  included  In  the  author^s  Hbttory  of  Am.^  a  work  of  solid  ex- 
cellence, the  10th  and  last  volume  of  which  appeared  in  1874. 
In  1866  B.  delivered  an  oration  in  honor  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. From  1867-74  he  was  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  the 
court  of  Berlin.  For  some  years  he  was  a  principal  contrib- 
utor to  the  North  Amer.  Review,     D.  1891. 

Ban'croft,  (Hubert  How^e,)  an  Amer.  historian,  b.  in 
U.  1832.  In  1852  he  settled  in  San.  Francisco,  and  founded 
a  book-publishing  business  which  ultimately  attained  great 
proportions.  Becoming  interested  in  the  early  history  of  the 
Pacific  slope,  he  began  the  formation  of  a  library  devoted  to 
that  subject,  and  in  time  formed  the  plan  of  writing  the  his- 
tory of  the  Pacific  States.  This  gigantic  task  was  undertaken 
on  a  most  generous  scale.     Having  indexed  his  library,  he 


began,  with  a  number  of  assistants,  to  gather  and  arrange 
the  comments  of  the  early  chroniclers  on  the  natives — work 
which  resulted  in  the  5  volumes  of  the  Neitive  Races  of  the 
Pacific  Coast.  The  publication  of  this  work  in  1876  estab- 
lished his  reputation.  He  then  secured  a  staff  of  trained  as- 
sistants to  gather  facts,  compare  authorities,  and  verify  dates. 
These  men  he  imbued  with  his  own  enthusiasm  and  energy ; 
their  work  he  directed  personally,  revised,  rewrote — in  a 
word,  made  his  own.  Before  touching  its  annals  he  visited 
every  locality  he  was  to  describe ;  hence  his  pictures  of  scen- 
ery, life,  and  customs  have  the  freshness  which  comes  only 
from  personal  observation.  His  original  plan,  which  he  has 
carried  out  faithfully,  embraced  the  history  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  W.  of  the  water-shed  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
N.  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  To  do  this  he  arranged 
to  devote  3  volumes  to  Cent.  Am.,  6  to  Mexico,  2  to  the 
North  Mexican  States,  7  to  Calif.,  2  each  to  Ore.  and  the 
North-west  Coast,  and  1  each  to  Nev.,  Utah,  Alaska,  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  N.  M.  and  Ariz.,  and  Wash.,  Idaho,  and  Mont 
Besides,  there  were  4  supplementary  volumes  on  Calif.,  and 
2  of  essays  and  miscellany.  These,  with  the  5  volumes  of 
the  Native  Races^  which  serve  as  an  introduction,  make  up  a 
total  of  39  volumes  as  the  life-work  of  the  historian.  This 
history  is  a  monument  of  accurate  and  painstaking  research. 

Ban^croft,  (Richard,)  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  bitter 
opponent  of  the  Puritans,  b.  at  Fam worth,  Lancashire,  1544. 
By  the  Loixl  Chancellor  Hatton,  to  whom  he  was  chaplain,  he 
was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Cottingham,  Northampton- 
shire; consecrated  Bishop  of  London  May  8,  1597;  he 
attended  Queen  Elizabeth  during  her  last  illness.  At  the 
famous  Hampton  Court  Conference  under  James  I.  he  w£| 
one  of  the  chief  commissioners  on  behalf  of  the  Church  ot 
England,  and  took  the  lead  in  the  disputations.  In  Oct., 
1604,  he  succeeded  Whitgift  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  was  sworn  in  as  one  of  his  niajesty^s  privy  council  in  Sept., 
1606,  and  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford  1608; 
d.  1610. 

Band,  in  Arch.,  is  the  name  given  any  kind,  of  ornament 
which  is  continued  horizontally  along 
a  wall,  or  by  which  a  building  is  en- 
circled. Bands  often  consist  of  foli- 
age, quatrefoils,  or  of  simple  bricks. 
B.  of  a  shaft  is  the  molding  or  suit  of 
moldings  by  which  the  pillars  and 
shafts  are  encircled  in  Gothic  archi- 
tecture. Several  bands  are  often 
placed  at  equal  distances  on  the  body  Bands, 

of  the  shaft,  when  it  is  long ;  they  are  known  as  shaft-rings. 

Band,  or  Bands,  a  portion  of  clerical  dress,  and  the  only 
relic  of  the  ancient  amice,  a  linen  vestment  which  was  used 
in  the  ancient  church  to  cover  the  shoulders  and  neck  of  the 
priest.  It  also  forms  a  part  of  a  full  dress  of  the  bar,  the 
univei'sities,  and  the  leading  functionaries  in  schools  of  old 
foundation.  At  Winchester  and  some  other  schools  it  is 
even  worn  by  the  scholars  themselves. 

Ban'da,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  prov.  of  Alla- 
habad, pop.  28,974.  The  district  of  B.  contains  3,030  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  698,608. 

Band'ag^es  are  used  by  surgeons  to  apply  pressure  on  a 
part,  or  to  retain  dressings  upon  wounds.  The  most  common 
bandage  is  a  strip  of  linen,  calico,  or  elastic  web,  from  3  to  6 
or  more  in.  in  w.,  rolled  longitudinally;  hence  the  name 
roller.  There  are  also  B.  to  suit  special  purposes,  as  the 
four-tailed  for  the  head  or  knee,  which  consists  of  a  piece 
of  cloth  split  up  on  each  side  toward  and  nearly  to  the  center. 
When  applied  the  tails  are  crossed  and  tied  so  as  to  make  an 
extemporaneous  night-cap.  In  applying  the  roller  bandage 
to  a  leg,  the  surgeon  turns  it  round  the  foot,  then  round  the 
ankle ;  and  so  by  repeated  turns,  each  one  of  which  should 
overlap  about  a  third  of  the  previous  one,  till  he  reaches  the 
calf  of  the  leg,  when  he  must  fold  at  each  turn  the  bandage 
sharply  back  on  itself,  by  which  maneuver  the  bandage  will 
lie  flat  and  smooth  on  the  limb. 

Ban^da  Isles,  a  portion  of  the  Moluccas,  consisting  of 
12  islands,  6  of  which  are  uninhabited,  about  50  m.  to  the  S. 
of  Ceram  ;  pop.  of  Banda  and  Amboyna,  236,737. 

Bandajan^  a  pass  over  the  Himalayas,  forming  the 
S.  boundary  of  Kunawar.  It  is  amidst  mountains  of  gneiss, 
and  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The  summit  of  the 
pass  is  14,854  ft.  above  the  sea. 

Bandanna,  a  kind  of  printed  handkerchief  of  Indian 
origin,  now  extensively  made  in  Britain,  usually  of  cotton. 
The  cloth  is  first  dyed  Turkey-red,  and  then  the  pattern  is 
made  by  discharging  the  color  with  bleaching  liquor  in  a 
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powerful  Bramah  press.  The  patterns  of  the  real  B.  are 
spots  and  diamond  prints. 

Bandello,  (Matteo,)  an  Ital.  writer  of  novels  and  tales, 
b.  at  Casteluuovo  in  Piedmont  about  1480,  d.  1562.  He 
accompanied  Francis  I.  to  France,  and  was,  in  1550,  made 
Bishop  of  Agen  by  Henry  II.  He  left  the  care  of  his  diocese 
to  the  Bishop  of  Grasse,  that  he  migiit  complete  his  tales. 

Ban^del,  von,  (Ernst,)  an  eminent  modem  Gr.  sculptor, 
b.  in  Anspach  18(X),  d.  1876.  His  cclossal  statue  of  Her- 
mann is  near  Detmold. 

Bande  Noire  (**  Black  Band'')  was  the  name  given, 
during  the  French  Revolution,  to  the  societies  of  capitalists 
who  bought  the  confiscated  buildings  which  bad  belonged  to 
the  Church,  emigrants,  etc.,  thus  named  on  account  of  their 
Tandalism  in  the  destruction  of  old  relics,  works  of  art, 
churches,  convents,  abbeys,  episcopal  residences,  etc.,  many 
of  which  possessed  both  a  scientific  and  historical  interest. 

Band-fish,  or  Snaka-fiih,  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the 
ribbon-fish  family.  The  body  is  much  elongated  and  com- 
pressed. The  bones  are  little  more  solid  than  a  mere  fibrous 
net-work,  and  every  thing  else  exhibits  a  corresponding  deli- 
cacy, so  that  specimens  are  seldom  to  be  obtained  in  an 
uninjured  state.  All  the  species  inhabit  quiet  depths,  and 
are  incapable  of  contending  with  waves  and  currents.  They 
are  about  15  in.  1. 


government  of  Ferdinand  I.  found  themselves  obliged  to  con- 
clude treaties  with  him.  The  banditti  must  be  distinguished 
from  common  robbers,  called  Malvivenii.  In  later  times  the 
banditti  were  joined  by  adventurers  of  all  kinds,  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  Austrian  troops  who  occupied  Naples  were 
obliged  to  make  frequent  expeditions  against  them.  In  Sic- 
ily the  banditti  are  most  numerous  in  the  Val  Demone.  They 
formerly  had  so  much  power  there,  that  the  Prince  of  Villa- 
f  ranca,  as  a  piece  of  policy,  declared  himself  their  patron,  and 
treated  them  with  much  confidence.  In  1841-43,  political 
fugitives  united  with  robbers  and  adventurers  of  all  kinds  in 
the  Abruzzi,  Calabria,  and  Romagna,  and  since  then  they 
have  never  been  entirely  extirpated.  The  revolutions  of 
1848-49  added  greatly  to  their  numbers,  and  in  several  dis- 
tricts of  Italy,  especially  in  the  States  of  the  Church,  between 
Ferrara  and  Ancona,  they  reached  an  unheard-of  degree  of 
boldness,  notwithstaniling  the  Austrian  army  of  occupation. 
Under  the  command  of  one  Bellino,  (known  by  the  name  of 
*'  II  Passatore,")  a  man  of  daring  and  ability,  (d.  March,  1851,) 
they  kept  the  country  in  terror,  and  even  burned  several  vil- 
lages. They  also  carried  on  a  real  guerrilla  warfare  against 
the  military  forces  of  the  country.  Recent  events  in  Italy 
have,  it  is  said,  recalled  numbers  of  these  banditti  to  a  more 
honorable  life.  (See  Gamorra.)  In  Greece  and  Mexico  or* 
ganized  banditti  still  make  travel  in  some  paru  perilous. 


Bangkok. 


'  Ban'dicoot,  (Perameles^)  a  genus  of  marsupial  quadru- 
peds, occupying  in  the  zoology  of  Australia  a  place  somewhat 
analogous  to  that  of  shrews  in  Europe.  They  have  an  elon- 
gated head  and  pointed  muzzle  ;  the  hind-legs  are  consider- 
ably longer  than  the  fore-legs ;  the  thumb  and  little  toe  of 
the  fore-feet  are  little  more  than  simple  tubercles,  so  that 
there  seem  to  be  only  3  toes ;  and  there  is  a  fleshy  tubercle 
in  place  of  a  thumb  on  the  hind-feet.  Their  movements  are 
similar  to  those  of  hares. 

Ban'dicoot,  Ban'dicoot  Rat,  Mal'abar  Rat,  or  Pi^ 

Rat,  (Mm  ffiffarUeiUy)  the  largest  known  species  of  rat.  The 
animal  inhabits  many  parts  of  India,  and  is  plentiful  in  Ceylod. 

Bandier'a,  (Attilio  and  Emilio,)  two  brothers,  Ital. 
patriots,  descended  from  a  distinguished  family  of  Venice, 
were  lieutenants  in  the  Austrian  navy,  their  father  being  a 
rear-admiral ;  but  they  cherished  enthusiastic  dreams  of  the 
free  and  united  republic  of  Italy.  In  the  yr.  1842  they  en- 
tered into  correspondence  with  Mazzini,  and  with  a  few  com- 
patriots in  1844  attempted,  unsuccessfully,  to  inaugurate  a 
revolution.  Attilio  was  b.  1817,  Emilio  1819.  They  were 
both  executed  July  25,  1844. 

Bandinalli,  (Baccio,)  son  of  a  famous  goldsmith  of  Flor- 
ence ;  one  of  the  best  sculptors  of  his  time ;  b.  1487,  d.  1560. 

Ban'dit,  a  word  originally  signifying  a  "  banished  "  or  out- 
lawed person ;  then  one  who,  because  outlawed,  wages  war 
against  civilized  society ;  and,  finally,  a  highway  robber.  Bs. 
are  peculiarly  a  southern  European  institution.  Peter  the 
Calabrian,  one  of  the  most  famous  B.  chiefs  in  1812,  assumed 
the  titles  of  "  Emperor  of  the  Mountains,  King  of  the  Woods, 
and  Lord  of  the  Highroads  from  Florence  to  Naples."     The 


Bandl,  (Ludwig,)  a  celebrated  Bohemian  gynecologist; 
Prof,  of  Obstetrics  at  University  of  Prague ;  b.  1848,  d.  1887. 

Bandoleer',  a  belt  worn  by  ancient  musketeers  for  sup- 
porting fire-arms,  to  which  were  usually  attached  12  small 
powder  or  ammunition  cases,  the  forerunners  of  the  modem 
cartridge,  while  the  place  of  the  B.  has  been  taken  by  our 
cartridge-belt. 

Ban'doline  is  a  mucilaginous  substance  used  for  stiffen- 
ing hair  and  keeping  it  in  shape  or  form.  The  usual  recipe 
for  making  B.  is  to  boil  Carrageen  (q.  v.)  or  Irish-moss  with 
water  till  a  thick  mucilage  is  obtained,  which  is  afterward 
scented  with  Eau  de  Cologne  or  other  perfumed  spirit;  a 
second  process  is  to  soak  quince-seeds  in  cold  water  for  a  day 
or  two,  then  strain,  and  add  perfume ;  a  third  process  is  to 
heat  gum  tragacanth  with  water,  and  when  a  mucilage  is  ob- 
tained, add  the  scent. 

Ban'don,  or  Ban'don  Brid^,  a  town  of  County  Cork, 
Ireland ;  pop.  6,074. 

Banff,  the  cap.  of  Banffshire,  Scotland,  a  sea-port  in  the 
N.  of  the  county  of  that  name,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Doveran  ;  pop.  8,000. 

Banff^shire,  a  county  in  the  N.-E.  of  Scotland,  bounded  N. 
by  the  Moray  Firth  ;  E.,  S.-E.,  and  S.  by  Aberdeenshire  ;  W. 
by  Elgin  and  Inverness  shires.  Its  greatest  1.  is  about  68  m. ; 
its  greatest  w.  about  32 — average  12.  Its  extent  of  sea-coast 
about  30  m.;  area  410,110  acres  ;  pop.  64,190. 

Ban^^'alore,  a  fortified  town  of  India,  cap.  of  Mysore ; 
pop.  180,866.  The  district  of  B.  has  an  area  of  2,914  sq.  hl 
and  a  pop.  of  828,354. 

Bangkok',  the  cap.  city  of  Siam.    A  large  number  of  the 
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houses  float  on  rafts,  and  can  be  transferred  from  one  place 
to  another  at  pleasure.  They  are  made  of  bamboo-boards, 
wicker-work,  or  palm-leaves,  and  have  generally  a  veranda 
in  front,  with  a  small  wing  at  each  end ;  pop.  from  400,000 
to  1,000,000.  To  trade  here  the  Chinese  pay  a  poll-tax  of 
about  $8  on  entering  the  kingdom,  and  a  similar  sum  is  col- 
lected from  them  every  8  yrs.  The  payment  of  this  tax  ex- 
empts them  from  the  half-yearly  servitude  which  all  other 
Oriental  strangers  resident  in  Siam  are  required  to  give. 

Ban'gor,  an  episcopal  city,  borough,  and  sea-port  town  of 
North  Wales,  consists  chiefly  of  a  narrow  crooked  street,  a  m. 
1. ;  pop.  9,869.  B.  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  In  625  St. 
Deiniol  foimded  a  college  and  cathedral  here. 

BBJl'gor,  city  and  cap.  of  Penobscot  Co.,  Me.,  at  the  head 
of  navigation  on  Penobscot  River;  pop.  19,103.  A  small 
stream,  the  Eenduskeag,  divides  the  city  into  two  parts,  and 
furnishes  abundant  water-power  to  the  city's  many  lumber- 
mills.  Ship-building  is  an  important  industry.  The  harbor 
is  spacious  and  admits  vessels  of  the  largest  class.  B.  is  the 
seat  of  a  theological  seminary  under  the  control  of  the  Coa- 
gregationalists. 

Bango'^rian  Controversy.  Dr.  Benjamin  Hoadley, 
Bishop  of  Bangor,  in  a  sermon  preached  before  George  I., 
(March  81,  1717,)  on  the  text,  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world,"  advanced  opinions  regarding  the  constitution  of  the 
Church  which  excited  strong  opposition  from  the  zealous  ad- 
vocates of  ecclesiastical  authority.  A  controversy  ensued, 
which  was  carried  on  with  great  heat  for  many  yrs.,  and  re- 
sulted in  a  ponderous  collection  of  pamphlets. 

Ban'gor-i8''coed,  ("  Bangor  below  the  Wood,")  an  inland 
village  of  North  Wales;  pop.  of  twp.  674.  It  was  once 
the  seat  of  one  of  the  largest  monasteries  in  Britain,  founded 
before  180  A.D. 

Bailors,  (Heman,)  brother  of  Nathan,  chief  founder  of  the 
Middletown  Wesleyan  University,  and  a  powerful  M.  £. 
preacher.  Most  of  his  life  was  spent  in  and  about  New  York 
and  New  Haven ;  b.  1790,  d.  1869. 

Ban^,  (Nathan,  D.D.,)  an  eminent  minister  of  the  M.  E. 
Church,  b.  1778,  near  Bridgeport,  Conn.  In  1802  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  N.  Y.  Conference,  and  the  next  6  yrs.  of  his 
life  were  spent  in  arduous  labors  in  the  then  almost  pathless 
forests  of  Canada  as  an  itinerant  preacher.  In  1810  he  was 
transferred  to  New  York,  which  was  ever  after  the  head- 
quarters of  his  labors  for  his  denomination.  In  1820  he 
assumed  charge  of  the  M.  £.  Book  Concern,  and  under  his 
management  its  business  was  vastly  extended.  From  1820-28 
he  was  the  editor  of  the  Methodist  Magazine,  and  from 
1826-28  of  Tfie  Christian  Advocate.  In  1882  he  assumed 
editorial  charge  of  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Review,  In  1841 
became  Pres.  of  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn. ;  d. 
1862. 

Ban^,  (William  McKendrbe,)  son  of  the  above,  was  b.  in 
New  York  1810,  and  was  graduated  with  full  honors  from  the 
University  of  0.  at  the  age  of  19.  In  1881  he  entered  the 
N.  Y,  Conference  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  and  labored  in  that 
field  till  his  death  in  1862.  His  powers  were  of  the  highest 
order.  As  a  controversial  writer  in  the  pages  of  the  Method- 
ist  Quarterly  Review  he  was  long  and  favorably  known. 
Another  son,  Francis  N.,  an  eminent  lawyer,  d.  1886,  aged  65. 

Ban^e.    See  Bhang. 

Banialulca,  a  fortified  town  of  Bosnia,  on  the  river 
Verbas;  pop.  11.357. 

Ba'nian,  or  Ban'^ian,  a  word  used  in  India  to  designate 
a  merchant  or  trader  generally.  It  is  more  particularly  ap- 
plied to  the  great  merchants  in  the  W.  of  India,  especially  in 
the  sea-port  towns  of  Bombay,  Surat,  Cambay,  etc.,  who  carry 
on  a  very  extensive  trade  by  means  of  caravans  with  the  in- 
terior of  Asia,  even  to  the  borders  of  Russia  and  China. 

Banian  Days,  a  sailors'  phrase,  nearly  equivalent  to  the 
jours  niaiffres  of  the  French,  denotes  the  days  when  no  meat  is 
served  out  to  the  ship's  crew.  The  term  is  said  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  Hindu  Banians,  who  were  strict  vegetarians. 

Ba'nim,  (John,)  a  celebrated  Irish  novelist,  b.  1798,  d. 
1842.  He  failed  in  portraying  the  manners  and  frivolities 
of  the  higher  classes ;  but  he  succeeded  above  all  others  in 
depicting  the  Irish  peasant,  with  his  picturesque  peculiarities, 
his  sufferings,  and  his  errors.  His  Talen  of  the  O'Hara 
Family  (London,  1826)  were  followed,  1826,  by  a  second 
series,  of  which  several  were  translated  into  German  by  Lin- 
dan.  Next  appeared  The  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  The  Croppy, 
(1828,)  The  Denounced,  (1830,)  flie  Smuggler,  (1881,)  the 
Mauor  of  Windgap,  Faiher  Connell,  etc. 
^  fian^ishment,  excepting  in  the  penal  sense  of  transporta- 
tion, with  which  it  is  properly  synonymous,  can  only  be  said 


to  have  a  legal  meaning  historically.  Formerly,  parties  who 
were  required  to  renounce  and  leave  their  country  were  said 
to  be  banished. 

Banister.    See  Baluster,  of  which  it  is  a  corruption. 

Banister^ia,  (after  John  Banister,  who  lost  his  life  search- 
ing for  plants  in  Va.,)  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  order 
Aialpighiacea,  and  tribe  Banisterece.  The  species  are  ever- 
green twiners  and  climbers,  with  fine  leaves  and  flowers,  na- 
tives of  Am. 

Baqjennas'sin,  a  large  kingdom  on  the  S.-E.  of  Borneo, 
has  an  area  of  5,880  sq.  m.  and  a  pop.  of  about  16,000.  It  is 
governed  by  the  Dutch  resident  for  the  S.  and  E.  of  Borneo. 
The  products  are  pepper,  wax,  edible  nests,  dragon^s  blood, 
coal,  iron,  diamonds,  and  gold-dust. 

Ban'jo,  a  stringed  musical  instrument,  its  head  and  neck 
like  a  guitar,  and  its  body  like  a  tambourine.  It  has  5 
strings,  and  is  played  with  the  fingers  and  hands.  It  usually, 
has  no  frets  to  guide  the  stopping. 

Baidoe'mas,  a  town  of  Java;  pop.  9,000.  Here  is  a 
flourishing  trade  with  Europe. 

Bank,  BBJak^ing.  A  banker  is  the  custodian  of  the 
money  of  other  persons.  Such  is  his  business  viewed  in  its 
simplest  aspect  A  banker,  if  he  hoarded  the  money  depos- 
ited with  him,  would  be  simply  a  cash-keeper  to  the  public ; 
his  B.  would  be  literally  a  B.  of  deposit.  Even  were  the  busi- 
ness  of  Bs.  limited  to  the  keeping  of  deposits,  it  would  be 
of  no  small  advantage  to  society ;  the  depositors  would  be  re- 
lieved from  the  care  of  their  money,  and  in  many  cases  from 
the  trouble  of  handing  it  to  those  to  whom  they  required  to 
make  a  payment  U  the  person  to  whom  the  depositor 
wishes  to  pay  money  intends  also  to  deposit  it,  a  transfer  in 
the  books  of  the  banker  from  the  one  to  the  other,  made  on 
the  order  or  check  of  the  depositor,  would  effect  the  payment. 
The  money  itself  would  lie  undisturbed.  The  B.  of  Amster- 
dam, as  it  existed  in  the  17th  c,  was  a  B.  of  deposit  simply. 
But  the  business  of  receiving  money  has  almost  always  been, 
and  is  now  universally,  combined  with  that  of  lending  it  out 
A  banker  does  not  hoard  all  the  money  deposited  with  him — 
he  gives  the  greatest  portion  out  in  loan.  The  lending  of 
money  is  as  much  a  part  of  his  business  as  the  receiving  of 
deposits.  For  the  money  he  lends  he  receives  interest  from 
the  borrowers ;  and  in  this  interest  he  is  paid  for  his  trouble 
in  taking  charge  of  the  deposits,  and  for  his  risk  of  bad  debts. 
The  services  that  a  banker  performs  as  the  cash-keeper  of 
his  depositors  are  great  In  the  case  of  persons  not  them- 
selves in  business  it  is  quite  usual  for  a  banker  to  make  all 
their  money-payments,  beyond  their  small  daily  expenditure, 
and  to  receive  the  money  payable  to  them.  Bs.  of  deposit, 
as  has  been  mentioned,  make  loans  from  their  capital  and 
deposits.  If  from  capital,  the  banker  has  no  greater  profit 
by  the  transaction  than  if  he  had  lent  out  his  money  in  any 
other  way,  equally  safe,  and  involving  the  same  amount  of 
trouble.  If  from  deposits,  the  interest  he  receives,  in  so  far 
as  it  exceeds  the  interest,  if  any,  paid  to  the  depositors,  and 
a  rateable  proportion  of  the  expense  of  carrying  on  the  busi- 
ness of  the  B.,  is  pure  gain  to  him.  Bs.  make  their  loans 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  discounts ;  i.  e.,  upon  bills  of  exchange. 
Commodities  in  the  wholsesale  market  are  generally  sold  oq 
credit  The  buyer  promises  to  pay  the  amount  at  a  certain 
date  to  the  seller,  and  his  promise  is  contained  in  a  bill  of  ex- 
change. The  seller  transfers  it  to  a  B.,  which,  on  the 
the  faith  of  it,  advances  the  amount  in  loan  to  him,  less  dis- 
count, i.  e.,  interest  of  the  money  till  the  bill  be  due.  This 
is  called  discounting.  Ths  B.  of  England  was  projected  by 
William  Paterson,  a  Scotsman,  and  received  its  charter  of  in- 
corporation July  27,  1694.  It  was  constituted  as  a  joint- 
stock  association,  with  a  capital  of  $6,000,000,  which  sum 
was  lent  at  interest  to  the  government  of  William  and  Mary, 
at  that  time  in  a  state  of  embarrassment  At  first  the  char- 
ter  of  the  B.  was  for  11  yrs.  only ;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
great  services  of  the  institution  to  government  its  charter  has 
been  at  various  times  renewed.  The  last  renewal  was  in 
1844,  and  the  charter  of  that  yr.  still  subsists,  its  terms  be- 
ing subject  to  modification  or  revocation  by  the  legislature  at 
pleasure.  By  the  act  or  charter  of  1844  the  B.  was  divided 
into  two  departments — the  issue  and  the  banking.  In  the 
issue  department  of  the  B.  of  England  its  sole  business  is  to 
give  out  notes  to  the  public  Before  the  separation  of  the 
departments  the  government  was  indebted  to  the  B. 
£1 1 ,01 5, 100,  (neariy  |66,000,000.)  This  sum  was  declared  to 
be  now  a  debt  due  the  issue  department,  and  for  the  issue  of 
notes  to  that  amount  no  gold  requires  to  be  held  by  it  This 
was  just  the  same  thing  as  if  the  B.  had  originally  lent 
£11,016,100  of  its  notes  to  government,  and  these  notes  had 
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found  their  way  into  circulation.  The  B.  was  also  allowed  to 
issue  additional  notes  on  securities ;  i.  e.,  to  lend  them  to 
a  limit  which  at  present  amounts  to  £3,984,9CK),  (nearly 
$20,000,000,)  and  this  also  without  holding  gold.  The 
amount  of  notes  which  may  thus  be  issued  without  gold  be- 
ing in  reserve  against  it  is  £15,0(K),000  (| 7 5, 000,000.)  All 
notes  issued  alK>ve  that  amount  can  be  issued  only  in  ex- 
change for  gold.  The  reserve  of  the  B.  department  of  the 
B.  of  England  is  always  in  coin,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
in  notes  against  which  there  is  coin  lying  in  what  is  called 
the  issue  department  of  the  B.  In  the  case  of  other  Bs.  in 
that  country  the  reserve  is^only  partly  in  coin ;  sometimes 
the  proportion  is  very  small  A  great  portion  of  the  reserve 
is  generally  in  B.  of  England  notes,  equivalent,  of  course,  to 
coin.  These  other  Bs.  also  hold  a  portion  of  what  is  truly 
their  reserve  in  the  shape  of  government  stock,  in  which 
they  have  invested  it.  In  this  way  the  Bs.  obtain  a  return 
on  this  last  portion  of  their  reserve  in  the  dividends  or  in- 
terest paid  by  government  on  the  stock — this  return  being 
less,  indeed,  in  the  usual  case,  than  if  the  Bs.  had  lent  out 
the  money  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  but  better 
than  no  return  at  all,  as  many  in  all  countries  where  Bs.  are 
known  are  also  Bs.  of  issue.  Priyate  Bs.  in  England  and 
Walet. — Of  these  there  are  255,  of  which  57  are  in  London. 
Of  the  provincial  Bs.  117  have  a  fixed  authorized  issue  of 
£3,874,621.  There  are  also  in  London  58  foreign  Indian 
and  British  colonial  joint-stock  Bs.  Bs.  in  Scotland.— The 
earliest  banking  institution  in  Xorth  Britain  was  the  B.  of 
Scotland,  instituted  by  a  charter  of  incorporation  from  the 
Scots  Parliament  in  1695.  The  original  capiul  was  £1,200,- 
000  Scots,  or  £100,000  steriing.  The  amount  of  stock  at 
pre.^pt  is  £1,000,000  steriing.  Bs.  in  Ireland.— There 
are  9  joint-stock  Bs.,  having  882  branches  and  sub-branches. 
Tlieir  authorized  issue  is  £6,354,494 ;  the  actual  issue  is 
sometimes  a  little  above,  and  sometimes  below,  that  amount. 
Of  the  authorized  issue,  £8,738,428  is  that  of  the  B.  of  Ire- 
land. It  is  a  national  B.  lending  £2,630,769  of  its  capital  to 
the  government.  It  was  esUblished  in  1783,  with  privileges 
re>^mbling  those  of  the  B.  of  England.  Its  capiul  is  about 
£2,800,000,  and  its  issue  £1,077,000.  Bs.  in  tho  U.  8.— 
Tiie  first  bank  in  this  country  was  organized  in  Philadel- 
pliia  1780,  and  a  B.  of  N.  Am.  was  planned  in  1781  and 
o])ened  1782.  The  Mass.  B.  was  incorporated  1784;  that 
of  N.  Y.  was  chartered  1791,  although  since  1784,  under 
Alexander  Hamilton's  "  Articles  of  Association/'  it  had  been 
doing  business.  Alexander  Hamilton  also  originated  a  plan 
for  a  U.  S.  B.,  with  a  capital  of  $10,000,0(X),  }  to  be  paid 
in  U.  S.  stock  at  6  per  cent.,  which  plan  was  adopted  and 
approved  by  Washington  1791.  The  B.  was  reorganized 
1816  with  a  capital  of  $35,0i)0,000,  the  U.  S.  subscrib- 
*"J?  17,000,000  with  interest  at  6  per  cent.,  but,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  general  financial  depression,  was  the  next 
yr.  in  great  danger  of  failure.  Congress  refusing  to  renew 
the  charter,  a  State  B.,  called  the  U.  S.  B.,  was  chartered 
in  Pa.,  and  eventually  failing,  the  whole  account  was  set- 
tled 1856.  The  $28,000,000  deposited  by  share-holders 
was  totally  lost,  while  the  government  realized  $6,093,167 
upon  its  investments  of  stock.  Stote  Bs.  were  afterward 
chartered  in  the  interests  of  individual  and  dominant  politi- 
cal parties.  The  charters  were  sometimes  fraudulently 
obtained  and  currency  issued  to  three  times  the  amount 
of  their  capital,  and  in  1814,  1837,  and  1857  many  of  them 
suspended  payment.  A  reform  movement  in  B.  currency 
was  inaugurated  in  Mass.  1825,  and  a  "  safety-fund"  system, 
recommended  by  Mr.  Van  Buren,  adopted  1829.  In  1838 
the  Free  B.  Act  passed  the  N.  Y.  Legislature,  which  author- 
ized any  number  of  persons  to  form  a  B.  association,  sub- 
ject to  certain  specified  conditions  and  liabilities.  On  Feb. 
25,  1863,  the  national  B.  system  was  organized,  but  the  act 
establishing  it  was  modified  by  that  of  June  3,  1864.  This 
provided  for  a  national  B.  bureau  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
nient,  whose  chief  officer  is  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 
Under  it  national  Bs.  could  be  organized  by  any  number  of 
individuals  not  less  than  five,  the  capital  to  be  not  less  than 
$100,000  except  in  cities  of  a  pop.  not  exceeding  6,000 ;  in 
these,  Bs.  could  be  established  with  a  capital  of  not  less  tiian 
$50,000.  In  cities  having  a  pop.  of  50,(H)0  t*>e  capital  stock 
could  not  be  less  than  $20o,000.  One  third  of  the  capital 
was  required  to  be  invested  in  U.  S.  bonds,  which  were  de- 
posited in  the  Treasury  for  security,  upon  which  notes  were 
issued  equal  in  amount  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  current  market 
value,  but  not  exceeding  90  per  cent,  of  the  par  value ;  and 
these  notes  were  receivable  at  par  in  the  U.  S.  for  all  pay- 
ments to  and  from  the  government,  except  for  duties  on  im- 


ports, interest  on  the  public  debt,  and  in  redemption  of  the 
national  currency.  On  March  3,  1865,  an  act  was  passed  by 
which  the  circulation  of  the  State  Bs.  was  taxed  10  per  cent., 
which  drove  their  notes  out  of  existence.  The  original  act 
authorized  the  issue  of  800,000,000  of  circulation;  that  of 
May  12,  1870,  increased  it  to  354,000,000.  The  act  of  Jan. 
14,  1875,  authorized  the  unlimited  issue  of  circulating  notes, 
subject  to  the  terms  of  the  law,  but  made  it  the  duty  of  the 
Sec.  of  the  Treasury  to  retire  legal-tender  notes  to  the  extent 
of  80  per  cent,  of  the  additional  circuUting  notes  until  the 
legal-tender  notes  should  be  reduced  to  $300,000,00<).  The 
Bs.  were  required  to  pay  annually  1  per  cent,  tax  on  their  cir- 
culation, and  ^  per  cent,  on  their  average  deposits  and  on 
their  average  capital  not  invested  in  U.  S.  bonds.  By  act 
passed  March  3,  188d,*the  taxes  on  capital  and  deposits  of  Bs. 
bankers,  and  national  banking  associations,  except  such  as 
were  already  due  and  payable,  were  repealed,  and  also  the 
stamp-tax  on  bank-checks,  drafts,  orders,  and  vouchers  after 
July  1,1883.  The  original  act  of  Feb.  25, 1 868,  limited  the  pe- 
riod of  existence  of  the  national  Bs.  to  20  yrs.  But  on  July 
10,  1882,  an  act  was  passed,  approved  by  the  President  July 
1 2,  which  provided  for  the  extension  of  the  corporate  existence 
of  all  national  Bs.,  upon  compliance  with  certain  conditions,  for 
20  yrs.  Many  of  the  Bs.  took  advantage  of  the  law,  and  re- 
organized under  the  act,  though  some  of  them  under  a  differ- 
ent  name.  By  the  act  of  June  8,  1864,  each  association  was 
entitled  to  an  existence  of  20  yrs.  from  date  of  organ- 
ization. The  following  table,  from  the  annual  report  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  for  the  U.  S.,  shows  the  num- 
ber and  condition  of  the  national  Bs.  at  different  |)eriod3 
since  1870 : 
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By  the  report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency^  dated  July 
14,  1896,  there  were  at  tiie  last  enumeration  3,689  national 
B's.,  with  $(^51, 144,855  capiul  and  $1,680,969,658  deposits. 

The  following  table,  wiiose  npproximutious  are  by  Mulhall, 
gives  tlie  banking  statistics  of  the  principal  countries  of 
the  world  : 
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Bank^ead,  (John  P.,  U.S.N.,)  commanded  the  Monitor 
the  night  she  sank,  Dec.  31,  1863;  b.  1821,  d.  at  Aden,  in 
Arabia,  1869. 

Bazik-notes,  Manafeictare  of.    The  chief  object  in  the 
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manufacture  of  bank-notes  is  to  render  forgery  impossible,  or 
at  least  easy  of  detection.  This  is  sought  to  be  effected  by 
peculiarity  of  paper,  design,  and  printing,  or  by  a  combination 
of  these  means.  The  main  reliance  in  the  case  of  the  notes 
of  the  Bank  of  England  has  been  on  mechanical  design,  the 
writing,  the  emblems,  and  the  ornaments  being  so  combined 
as  to  render  forgery  difficult.  The  ink,  too,  is  peculiar,  being 
the  blackest  and  most  indelible  of  inks.  As  a  further  secur- 
ity against  forgery,  a  self -registering  machine  was  contrived 
by  Messrs.  Oldham.  Copper-plate  printing  was  the  only 
printing  in  use  for  bank-notes  till  1837,  when  a  great  improve- 
ment was  made  by  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Heath.  This  was  the 
production  of  designs  by  the  mill  and  die  by  mechanical 
pressure.  The  pattern  is  engraved  on  a  soft  steel  plate, 
which  is  then  hardened,  to  transfer  the  pattern  by  pressure 
to  a  soft  steel  roller,  on  which,  of  course,  the  pattern  is  pro- 
duced in  relief;  the  roller  or  mill  is  then  hardened,  to  repro- 
duce the  pattern  in  the  plate  from  which  the  printing  is  to 
be  done ;  and  thus  almost  any  number  of  plates  for  all  com- 
mon purposes  can  easily  be  produced.  No  Bank  of  England 
notes  are  issued  twice.  The  system  of  siderography  continued 
in  use  for  bank-note  printing  in  the  Bank  of  England  till  1855, 
when  electrotype-printing  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Smee,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  mechanical  officials  ;  and  since  that  time 
the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  have  been  all  produced  by 
surface-printing  by  the  electrotype.    See  Greenbacks. 

Bank^mpt,  an  insolvent  debtor;  usually  bankruptcy 
means  the  inability  to  pay  one^s  debts.  In  modem  law  it  is 
a  system  of  procedure  by  which  an  insolvent  debtor  can  ob- 
tain discharge  from  Jiis  debts,  by  applying  such  property  as 
he  possesses  to  their  liquidation,  and  complying  with  certain 
statutory  requirements. 

Banks,  in  Marine  Geography,  are  elevations  of  the  bottom 
of  the  sea.    They  occur  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  vary  greatly  in  extent.     The 
Bahama  Bank,  and  the  B.  of  Newfound- 
land are  noteworthy  B. 

Banks,  (Nathaniel  P.,)  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  Feb.,  1856 ; 
Gov.  of  Mass.  1868-61 ;  Maj.-Gen.  U.  a 
Vols.,  1861-64 ;  b.  1816.  Distinguished  as 
a  soldier  during  the  civil  war,  he  became 
an  influential  legislator  during  the  stormy 
Congressional  discussions  which  followed 
the  close  of  the  great  struggle.     D.  1894.  ' 

Banks,  (Sir  Joseph,)  a  zealous  natu- 
ralist, b.,  according  to  some  accounts,  at 
Revesby  Abbey,  in  Lincolnshire ;  accoi-d- 
ing  to  others,  in  London,  in  Jan.,  1748; 
d.  1820.  In  1768  he  made  a  voyage  to 
Newfoundland  and  Labrador,  collecting 
plants;  and  from  1768-71  he  sailed  with 
Cook  around  the  world  in  the  capacity  of 
naturalist. 

Banks,  (Thomas,)  the  first  eminent 
Eng.  sculptor,  b.  1735.  The  monuments 
of  Sir  Eyre  Coote  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  of  Captains  Burgess  and  W*estcott  in 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  were  among  his  last 
works;  d.  1805. 

Bazik^sia,  a  genus  of  Australian 
shrubs  of  the  natural  order  Proteaceoe^ 
named  in  honor  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks. 

Banks  Land,  an  island  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  70  m.  S.-W.  of  Melville  Island. 

Bann,  the  name  of  two  rivers  in  the 
N.-E.  of  Ireland ;  the  one,  the  Upper  B., 
flowing  into,  and  the  other,  the  Lower  B., 
out  of,  Lough  Neagh,  and  so  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

Ban^natsrne  Club,  a  literary  club 
deriving  its  name  from  George  Banna- 
tyne,  to  whose  industry  we  are  indebted 
for  the  preservation  of  much  of  the  Scot- 
tish poetry  of  the  15th  and  16th  c.  The 
B.  C.  was  instituted  in  Edinburgh  in  1828, 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  with  the  assistance 
chiefly  of  Mr.  David  Laing  of  the  Signet 
Library,  Mr.  Archibald  Constable,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Thomson. 

Ban^neker,  (Benjamin,)  a  Negro  mathematician ;  he  as- 
sisted in  laying  out  Washington,  D.  C,  and  published  an 
Almanac;  b.  1781,  d.  1806. 

Ban^ner,  a  piece  of  cloth  attached  to  a  pole,  and  usually 
bearing  some  warlike  or  heraldic  device  or  national  emblem. 


In  this  sense,  B.  is  a  generic  term  including  many  species^ 
such  as  standard,  ensign,  pennon,  flag, 
etc.  Bs.  have  been  us^  from  the  earli- 
est times,  and  in  all  countries,  for  the 
purpose  of  directing  the  movements  of 
troops.  We  read  of  them  constantly  in 
the  0.  T.,  as  in  Num.  ii,  2,  "  Every  man 
of  the  children  of  Israel  shall  camp  by 
his  standard,  and  under  the  ensign  of  his 
father's  house."  The  earliest  Roman 
standard  was  a  bundle  of  straw  fixed  to 
the  top  of  a  spear.  This  was  succeeded 
by  figures  of  animals — the  horse,  the 
boar,  etc.,  all  of  which  soon  gave  place 
to  the  eagle,  which  continued  all  along 
to  be  the  chief  Roman  ensign,  and  was 
afterward  assumed  by  the  German,  and 
latterly  by  the  French,  emperors  of  the 
Napoleonic  dynasty.  In  addition  to  the  eagle  each  Romaa 
cohort  had  a  B.,  generally  a  serpent  or  dragon  woven  on  a 
square  piece  of  cloth. 

Ban'neret,  a  higher  grade  of  knighthood  conferred  by  the 
sovereign  for  some  heroic  act  performed  in  the  field,  and  so 
called  because  the  pennon  of  the  knight  was  then  exchanged 
for  the  banner — a  proceeding  which  was  effected  by  the  very 
simple  means  of  rending  the  points  from  the  pennon.  The- 
first  B.  in  England  is  said  by  Froissart  to  have  been  made  by 
King  Edward  I.,  and  the  last  time  the  honor  was  conferred  was 
by  Charles  I.  after  the  battle  of  'EdgehlU,  the  recipient  being 
an  individual  who  rejoiced  in  the  familiar  name  of  John  Smith* 

BaA^nock,  a  cake  of  home-made  bread,  common  in  the- 
country  parts  of  Scotland,  but  now  less  so  than  formerly, 
composed  of  pease-meal  or  of  oease  and  barley  meal  mixed  ^ 


Bannera. 


prepared  without  any  leaven ;  it  is  baked  on  a  circular  plate 
of  iron,  called  a  girdle.  When  made  of  mixed  meal,  it  is 
called  a  mcMum  B. 

Ban'nockbnm,  a  village  in  the  E.  of  Stirlingshire,  Scot- 
land,  8  m.  S.-S.-E.  of  Sterling.  Near  this  was  fought  the 
great  battle  of  B.  on  Monday,  June  24, 1814.     $U>bert  Bruce; 
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with  80,000  Scotch,  gained  a  signal  victory  over  Edward  II., 
with  100,000  English,  and  secured  his  throne  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  Scotland ;  pop.  2,258. 

Banns,  or  Bans  of  liar'riac^e.  This  is  one  of  three 
alternative  preliminary  forms  now  essential  to  legal  celebra- 
tion of  marriage  in  England.  The  other  two  are  marriage  by 
license  and  marriage  by  a  registrar's  certificate. 

Banquette^  in  the  science  of  Fortification,  is  a  raised 
ledge  or  step  inside  the  parapet  of  a  rampart,  of  such  a  height 
that  musketeers,  when  standing  on  it,  may  be  able  to  fire  over 
the  crest  of  the  parapet  without  too  much  exposure  to  the 
enemy. 

Banswar'ra,  a  Rajpoot  State  of  India,  in  the  W.  of  Mai- 
wa,  bordering  on  Guzerat ;  area,  1,600  sq.  m.,  pop.  about 
150,000. 

Ban^tam,  a  sea-port,  now  decayed,  in  a  Residency  of  the 
same  name,  which  forms  the  W.  end  of  Java ;  pop.  of  Resi- 
dency 760,000. 

Ban'tam  Fowl,  a  well-known  variety  of  the  common 
domestic  fowl,  originally  brought  from  the  East  Indies,  and 
supposed  to  derive  its  name  from  Bantam,  in  Java,  It  is  re- 
markable for  small  size,  being  only  about  a  lb.  in  weight,  and 
for  a  disposition  courageous  and  pugnacious. 

Bantan^^,  a  species  of  ox,  a  native  of  Java  and  Borneo, 
which,  in  color,  shape,  horns,  and  want  of  dewlap  bears  some 
resemblance  to  the  gaur. 

Ban^try,  a  sea-port  town  in  the  S.-W.  of  County  Cork, 
Ireland,  in  a  cove  opposite  Whiddy  Isle,  at  the  head  of  B. 
Bav ;  pop.  2,830. 

fian^try  Bay,  a  deep  inlet  in  the  S..W.  extremity  of  Ire- 
land, between  Crow  Point  and  Sheep's  Head  Point,  in  County 
Cork.  It  is  25  m.  1.,  running  E.-N.-E.,  with  a  w.  of  8  to  5  m. 
It  is  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  Europe.  An  engagement  took 
place  here  in  1689  between  the  French  and  the  English  fleets. 

Banx^rin^,  ( 7\</Mita,)a  genus  of  insectivorous  quadrupeds, 
remarkably  differing  from  the  other  iruectivora  in  their  habits, 
as  they  climb  trees  with  the  agility  of  lemurs  or  squirrels. 
The  few  species  known  are  all  natives  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago. 

Ban'jra,  or  New'stadt,  a  town  of  Hungary,  prov.  of 
Szathmar.  Here  are  gold  and  silver  mines  and  a  royal  mint ; 
pop.  9,082. 

ban'yan,  or  Ban'ian,  (Flcus  Indiea,)  a  tree,  native  of 
India,  remarkable  for  its  vast  rooting  branches.  It  is  a 
species  of  fig;  has  ovate,  heart-shaped,  entire  leaves,  about 
5  or  6  in.  1.,  and  produces  a  fruit 
of  a  rich  scarlet  color,  not  larger 
than  a  cherry,  growing  in  pairs 
from  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 
The  branches  send  shoots  down- 
ward, which,  when  they  have 
rooted,  become  stems,  the  tree 
in  this  manner  spreading  over  a 
great  surface,  and  enduring  for 
many  ages.  One  has  been  de- 
scribed as  having  no  fewer  than 
850  stems  equal  to  large  oaks, 
and  more  than  8,000  smaller 
ones,  covering  a  space  sufiicient 
to  contain  7,000  persons.  The  branches  are  usually  covered 
with  monkeys,  birds,  and  enormous  bats.  The  monkeys  eat 
both  the  fruit  and  leaves.  The  vegetation  of  the  B.  seldom 
begins  on  the  ground.  The  seeds  are  deposited  by  birds  in 
the  crowns  of  palms,  and  send  down  roots  which  embrace 
and  eventually  kill  the  palm.  As  the  B.  gets  old  it  breaks 
up  into  separate  masses,  the  original  trunk  decaying,  and  the 
props  becoming  separate  trunks  of  the  different  portions. 
The  wood  of  B.  is  light,  porous,  and  of  no  value. 

Bansmls-snr-Mer,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  Dept.  of 
Pyr^n^es-Orientales,  with  a  fishing-port  on  the  Mediterranean ; 
pop.  2,227. 

Banjniwan'fi^,  or  Baxgouvan'^^,  an  important  sea- 
port town  on  the  E.  coast  of  Java,  cap.  of  the  district  of  the 
same  name ;  pop.  of  district,  46,000 ;  of  town,  8,000. 

Bapanme^  a  fortified  town  of  France,  Dept.  of  Pas-de- 
Calais ;  pop.  2,864. 

Baph'omet,  is  the  name  of  a  two-headed  figure  used  as 
a  symbol  among  the  Templare.  According  to  the  oldest  and 
most  probable  interpretation  the  word  is  a  corruption  of 
Mohammed,  to  whose  faith  the  members  of  the  order  were 
accused  of  having  a  leaning. 

Bap'tism,  one  of  the  sacraments  of  the  Christian  Church, 
deri\ing  its  name  from  the  outward  rite  of  washing  with 
water,  (Gr.  bapto^  "  to  dip  "  or  "  wash,")  which  forms  an  essen- 
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tial  part  of  it.  B.  is  almost  universally  acknowledged  among 
Christians  as  a  sacrament,  and  is  referred  to  the  authority  of 
Christ  himself,  whose  express  commandment  is  recorded  in  the 
gospels.  B.  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  X.  T.  as  a  divine 
ordinance.  Tlie  name  and  the  rite  were  not,  however,  alto- 
gether new  when  the  ordinance  was  instituted  by  Chri^^t. 
Religious  meanings  were  early  attached  to  washings  with 
water,  both  by  heathens  and  Jews,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
go  beyond  their  laws  to  find  the  origin  of  the  custom  of  wash- 
ing or  baptizing  proselytes  upon  their  admission  into  the  Jew- 
ish Church.  Washing  with  water  was  requisite  for  the  re- 
moval of  ceremonial  uncleanness,  and  every  proselyte  must 
have  been  regarded,  prior  to  his  admission  into  the  Jewish 
Church,  as  ceremonially  unclean.  John  the  Baptist  baptized 
not  proselytes  upon  their  renouncing  heathenism  and  entering 
the  Jewish  Church,  but  those  who,  by  birth  and  descent,  were 
members  of  it,  to  indicate  the  necessity  of  a  purification  of 
the  soul  from  sin — a  spiritual,  and  not  a  mere  outward,  change. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  the  controversies  which  have 
agitated  the  Christian  Church  as  to  B.,  is  that  concerning  the 
proper  subjects  of  B. :  whether  adults  only  who  profess  faith  in 
Christ  are  to  be  baptized,  or  if  this  ordinance  is  to  be  adminis- 
tered to  their  infants  also.  Two  modes  of  B.  are  practiced : 
by  immersion  or  dipping,  and  by  aspersion  or  sprinkling, 
concerning  which  there  was  much  controversy  in  the  early 
period  of  the  Churches  history,  as  well  as  in  more  recent  times. 
Affusion,  or  pouring,  the  common  practice  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  may  be  regarded  as  essentially  the  same  with  sprink- 
ling. The  advocates  of  sprinkling  universally  admit  the  valid- 
ity of  B.  administered  in  the  other  mode,  but  the  advocates 
of  dipping  generally  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  B.  by  sprink- 
ling can  be  true  Christian  B.  The  opponents  of  infant  B., 
almost  without  exception,  insist  upon  immersion,  while  asper- 
sion or  effusion  of  water  is  general,  except  in  the  Eastern 
Churches,  wherever  the  B.  of  infants  prevails.  Much  con- 
troversy has  arisen  since  1831  in  the  Church  of  England 
regarding  baptismal  regeneration,  decided  to  be  a  doctrine  of 
that  Church  in  1849. 

Baptists,  The,  in  former  times  frequently  called  them- 
selves Antipedobaptists,  (opponents  of  infant  baptism ;)  while 
by  others  they  were  known  as  Anabaptists,  (Rebaptizers.)  The 
B'.  have  always  repudiated  the  latter  designation.  They  never 
repeat  the  initial  Christian  rite  upon  one  who  has  received 
scriptural  baptism.  The  B.  claim  Christ  as  the  founder  of 
their  churches,  and  John  the  Baptist  as  the  first  administrator 
of  the  ordinance  from  which  they  derive  their  name,  whose 
commission  was  issued  by  the  coming  Redeemer ;  they  aflirm 
that  the  Saviour  and  his  apostles,  and  the  members  of  all  the 
churches  which  they  established,  were  B.,  and  that  the  prim- 
itive Christians,  for  a  considerable  period  after  the  death  of 
the  last  of  the  apostles,  held  the  principles  which  B.  now 
hold.  During  the  rise,  progress,  and  triumph  of  apostate 
Christianity,  running  over  many  centuries  of  ignorance  and 
persecution,  the  B.  assert  that  their  doctrines  were  held  with 
more  or  less  fullness  by  various  sects  of  so-called  heretics  of 
the  middle  centuries,  notably  among  them  the  Cathari,  Pauli- 
cians,  Josephists,  Amoldists,  Lollards,  Memnonites,  and  many 
others,  flourishing  in  every  quarter  of  the  Christian  world,  and 
continuing  in  some  instances  down  to  the  days  of  the  reformera. 
The  B.  attracted  attention  {ind  persecution  in  England  and  in 
the  other  countries  of  Europe  in  the  16th  c. ;  no  names  were 
too  reproachful,  no  sufferings  too  barbarous,  for  this  odious 
people.  These  wrongs  were  generally  continued  till  about 
the  close  of  the  17th  c.  Hansard  Knollys  was  the  pastor  of 
a  church  in  Dover,  N.  H.,  which  he  founded  in  1688.  This 
was  a  Congregational  organization.  Very  soon  after  the 
formation  of  this  church  he  became  a  Bap.,  and  proclaimed 
his  sentiments  to  his  people.  About  the  same  time,  1689,  the 
illustrious  Roger  Williams  founded  the  First  Bap.  Church 
of  Providence,  R.  I. ;  this  was  the  first  Bap.  community  in 
Am.,  and  is  in  existence  still.  The  progress  of  the  B.  in  this 
land,  notwithstanding  fierce  persecution  in  New  England  and 
in  the  South,  is  full  of  gracious  manifestations  of  the  saving 
power  of  God.  The  B.  believe  that  immersion  is  necessary  to 
constitute  the  haptismcd  act ;  that  baptizo^  the  Greek  word 
which  the  N.  T.  employs  to  describe  that  act,  means  literally 
to  immerse  in  some  material  element,  or  metaphorically,  as  in 
over^'helming  sufferings  or  calamities,  and  that  it  never 
means  to  pour  or  sprinkle.  They  maintain  that  the  use  of 
the  Jordan  as  a  baptizing  place,  and  of  Enon,  "  because  there 
was  much  water  there,"  clearly  shows  that  John  the  Baptist  im- 
mersed his  converts.  And  they  insist  that  PauPs  "  burial  by 
baptism^^'*  in  Rom.  vi,  4,  and  Col.  ii,  12,  demands  that  the 
subjects  of  baptism  should  be  covered  with  water  and  hidden 
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by  it  as  completely  as  the  grave  coTers  and  conceals  its  dead 
occupant.  They  declare  that  immersion  was  the  mode  of 
baptism  observed  throughout  all  Christendom  until  the  end  of 
the  rith  c,  and  that  about  one  fourth  of  all  who  bear  the  Chris- 
tian name  use  immersion  for  baptism  in  our  day.  This  in- 
cludes the  Greek  or  Eastern  Church,  which  has  always  prac- 
ticed immersion.  They  also  affirm  that  without  immersion 
there  is  no  baptism.  The  B.  regard  believers  a»  the  only 
scriptural  subjects  of  this  ordituince.  They  ground  their  faith 
in  this  matter  on  the  following  positions,  viz. :  (1)  The  Lord 
in  his  commission  to  his  apostles  associates  teaching  with 
baptism,  and  limits  the  administration  of  the  rite  to  the  taught, 
(2)  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  shows  how  they  understood  their 
Master,  for  they  baptized  none  but  believers,  or  such  as  ap- 
peared to  be  so.  (3)  That  the  kingdom  of  Christ  as  it  appears 
in  this  world  is  restricted  to  credibly  converted  persons,  as  is 
siiown  in  his  discourse  with  Nicodemus :  ''*■  Except  a  man  be 
born  again  be  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God ; "  and  his  sub- 
sequent statements  on  the  hour  when  he  emitted  his  memorable 
confession  before  Pilate,  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world," 
u'liformly  proves  that  its  subjects  and  institutes  form  a  dis- 
tinct and  separate  community  from  the  Jewish  theocracy, 
which  embraced  parents  and  children  in  nonage  in  one  com- 
monwealth. (4)  They  maintain  that  the  ordinance,  as  explained 
in  the  N.  T.,  always  points  to  a  moral  and  spiritual  change, 
apart  from  which  it  were  indeed  a  meaningless  ceremony. 
The  regular  B.  in  all  countries  recognize  but  two  classes  of 
officers  in  their  churches,  pastors  and  deacons ;  the  former 
serve  only  in  the  ministry  of  the  word ;  and  they  possess 
equal  authority.  Bap.  churches  are  Cong,  in  their  govern- - 
ment ;  every  member  has  a  right  to  vote  in  church  meet- 
ings upon  all  questions,  and  the  decision  of  the  majority 
IS  final.  Regular  B.  are  Calvinists,  In  England  the  principal 
community  of  immersionists  is  called  Particular  B.  They 
use  the  word  "Particular"  to  express  their  belief  in  a 
limited  atonement.  At  present  the  prevailing  view  of  that 
doctrine  among  Calvinistical  B.  is,  that  it  has  infinite  suffi- 
ciency,  with  a  limited  application ;  many,  however,  hold  that  its 
intent  and  application  are  equal.  B.  receive  the  doctrines 
of  the  Trinity,  election,  predestination,  a  special  providence, 
total  depravity,  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  imputa- 
tion of  Christ*s  righteousness,  progressive  sanctification,  the 
final  preservance  of  all  who  are  bom  of  the  Spirit,  and  the 
eternal  happiness  of  the  ransomed  and  the  endless  misery  of 
the  lost  B.  claim  a  special  reverence  for  the  Bible,  They  hold 
that  no  religious  institution  can  be  acceptable  to  God  unless 
the  authority  for  its  existence  can  be  distinctly  seen  in  the 
word  of  God.  The  most  ancient  usage,  or  the  most  venerable 
council  in  Christian  history,  or  the  common  practice  of  all 
who  bear  the  name  of  Jesus,  can  confer  no  binding  force 
upon  any  religious  belief  or  custom  among  B.  upon  which 
the  Scriptures  are  silent.  They  love  the  holy  writings ;  and 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Hughes,  one  of  their  ministers,  was  chiefly 
instrumental  in  the  formation  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  the  first  organization  of  its  kind,  and  the  parent  of 
kindred  institutions  every-where.  And  their  missionaries, 
Carey  and  Judson,  have  taken  the  lead  in  Bible  translations 
for  heathen  lands.  They  claim  to  be  the  first  community  on 
«arth  which  advocated  and  conferred  complete  liberty  of  con- 
science. Passing  by  the  full  religious  freedom  proclaimed  by 
their  founder,  the  God-man  of  Nazareth,  they  preached  soul 
liberty  in  ages  of  darkness  and  during  and  after  the  Refor- 
mation, when  persecution  was  regarded  as  a  sacred  weapon 
to  defend  the  Church  of  Christ.  The  Bap.  Roger  Williams, 
flying  from  Puritan  persecution  in  Massachusetts,  founded 
the  colony  of  Rhode  Island,  the  government  of  which  was  the 
first  in  history  that  gave  complete  freedom  to  men  of  all  re- 
ligious opinions,  and  to  good  citizens  who  professed  no  creed. 
This  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Bap.  predecessors  of  Williams, 
and  of  his  English  Bap.  contemporaries,  and  it  is  the  doc- 
trine of  all  modem  B.  But  in  1638  it  was  regarded  as  an 
odious  heresy  by  all  of  the  Christian  communities  of  the 
world  outside  of  the  Bap.  denomination.  The  first  great 
Missionary  Society  of  modem  times  was  founded  by  the  B.  in 
Kettering,  Eng.,  Oct.  2,  1792.  From  it  Dr.  William  Carey 
went  out  to  India,  where  his  toils  and  example  soon  stirred 
up  Christians  all  over  Europe  and  Am.  to  send  the  Gospel  to 
the  heathen.  Dr.  Judson,  the  first  Amer.  Bap.  missionary 
to  the  heathen,  left  his  country  a  Congregationalist,  and  dur- 
ing his  long  voyage  he  searched  the  Scriptures  in  reference 
to  baptism,  that  he  might  be  able  to  defend  his  views  when 
he  met  the  English  Bap.  miB8k>naries  in  India.  The  result 
of  this  investigation  was  that  he  became  a  Bap.,  and  in- 
directly the  founder,  on  May  18,  1814,  of  "The  General 


Missionary  Convention  of  the  Bap.  Denomination  in  the 
U.  S.  for  Foreign  Missions."  Under  this  society  Judson  and 
other  missionaries  established  the  most  successful  missions 
in  modem  times  among  the  Karens,  Burmese,  Telugus,  and 
other  neighboring  peoples.  Carey,  Marshman,  and  Ward, 
Judson  and  Kincaid,  and  George  Dana^oardman,  performed 
labors,  endured  perils  and  hardships,  and  secured  successes 
that  shall  enshrine  their  memories  forever  in  the  hearts  of 
men  and  women  every-where  who  cherish  compassion  for  per- 
ishing souls.  Many  English  Bap.  churches  permit  unoap- 
tized  persons  to  unite  vjith  them  in  celebrating  the  Lord^s  Sup- 
per. This  practice  is  not  universal  in  regular  Bap.  churches 
in  the  British  Islands,  not  a  few  of  the  churches  holding  the 
usage  of  apostolic  times.  In  this  country,  when  the  bless- 
ing of  God  rested  so  abundantly  on  the  labors  of  George 
Whitefield,  some  of  the  Bap.  churches  were  open  in  their 
communion  and  membership;  but  this  custom  was  aban- 
doned because  of  its  tendency  to  destroy  the  peace  of  the 
community  which  fell  into  that  practice.  At  this  time  Amer. 
Bap.  churches,  in  common  with  all  denominations,  believ- 
ing in  the  perpetuity  of  water  baptism  existing  now,  or  that 
ever  existed,  regard  baptism  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  Lord's 
table.  And  restricted  communion  is  held  with  great  earnest- 
ness by  the  B.  of  our  country  in  these  days.  Along  with  it 
they  cherish  a  large-hearted  affection  for  all  Christians,  though 
they  may  differ  in  faith  from  the  creed  of  F^nelon  the  Catholic 
to  the  belief  of  Penn  the  Friend.  They  hold  that  the  one  de- 
sign of  the  Supper,  as  set  forth  in  the  N.  T.,  is  "  to  show  the 
Lord's  death  till  he  come  ; "  that  it  cannot  be  made  a  test  of 
Christian  character  or  fellowship,  being  simply  a  question  of 
Church  order,  and,  therefore,  that  it  is  to  be  celebrated  only 
when  the  Church  has  "  come  together  into  one  place."  The 
B.  are  ardent  friends  of  an  educated  ministry.  In  England 
and  Wales  they  have  Mr.  Spurgeon's  collie,  and  the  institu- 
tions at  Bristol,  Regent's  Park,Rawdoii,  Pontypool,  and  Haver- 
fordwest And  in  Scotland  they  have  a  theological  seminary 
at  Glasgow.  In  the  United  States  they  have  86  colleges  and 
universities,  and  7  theological  seminaries,  with  11,287  stu- 
dents, and  with  $22,737,964  worth  of  property.  Besides  col- 
leges for  the  education  of  the  ministry,  Amer.  B.  have  93 
denominational  academies  of  a  high  order,  with  15,120  stu- 
dents and  with  property  worth  |8, 64 1,070.  In  the  British 
Provinces  the  B.  have  2  colleges  for  the  education  of  their 
ministry.  The  Particular  B.  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
with  tile  General  B.,  a  small  Arminiau  body,  have  2,607 
churches,  3,461  meeting-houses,  275,356  members,  and  400,- 
000  scholars  in  Sunday-schools.  On  account  of  open  com- 
munion in  these  churches,  large  numbers  of  B.,  and  persons 
with  Bap.  principles,  fail  to  see  the  need  of  uniting  with  their 
own  brethren,  atvl  swell  the  ranks  of  Pedobaptist  communi- 
ties. The.B.  have  56  churches  in  France,  8  in  Switzerland, 
169  in  Germany,  20  in  Holland,  6  in  Spain,  16  in  Austria- 
Hungary,  68  in  Italy,  26  in  Denmark,  684  in  Sweden  and 
Norway,  94  in  Russia  and  Poland,  28  in  Finland,  and  1,181  in 
British  Amer.  and  the  West  Indies,  with  a  membership  of 
188,623.  They  also  have  73  in  Africa,  1,171  in  Asia,  including 
8  in  Palestine,  228  in  Australasia,  and  40,668  in  the  U.  S., 
with  a  membership  of  8,824,038.  In  this  country  there  are  1 4 
other  Christian  communities  that  practice  immersion,  in- 
cluding 4  bodies  of  Dunkards,  or  German  Baptists,  with  a 
membership,  according  to  the  census  of  1890,  of  867,188. 
Some  of  these  differ  slightly,  and  others  more  widely,  from 
the  Regular  B. ;  but  their  statistics  are  usually  reported 
separately.  The  Freewill  B.  number,  according  to  the 
census  of  1890,  87,898,  and  support  2  colleges,  situated  at 
Lewiston,  Me.,  and  at  Hillsdale,  Mich.  This  branch  of  the 
Church  celebrated  its  centenary  in  1879. 
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Minlsten. 

Members. 

North  America. 

Canada:  Ontario,  Quebec.  Mani- 
toba, and  North- West  Territory. 

New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
Prinpfi  EdwArd  Island. 
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REGULAR  BAPTISTS  IN  THE  WORLD —Continued. 


LOCAUTUUk 


Churches.    Ministers.    Members. 


South  America. 

Argentine  Republic 

Brazil /... 

PatagoQla. 


Europe. 

Aurtria-Hungary 

Denmark 

Finland < 

France 

Germany 

Great  Britain :  En(f laud 

Ireland 

Scotland 

Wales  and  Monmoutht^bire. 

Ctiannel  Island!) 

Non-reporting  cburclies  — 

Holland 

Italy 

Norway 

Roumania  and  Bulfrarla 

Russia  and  Poland 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 


3 
1  2 

1 


100 
24 


ASIA. 


AfRam .*. 

Burma 

Ceylon 

Cbina. ...  

India,  including  Telugua. , 

Japan 

On»a 

Palestine 


AFRICA. 

Central  (Congo) 

South 

West,  includintr  Cameroontt. . . 
St.  Helena  and  Cape  Verdes. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

New  South  Wales 

New  Zealand 

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Tasmania 

Victoria 


Grand  Total.. 
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21 
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240 

1,256 

23 

99 

482 
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13 

84 

27 

6 

78 
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666 
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3,014 

29 

281 

6 

160 

204 

28 

12 

2 


1.171 
25 
80 
16 
2 


9!» 
58 
28 
14 
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164 


1,401 

4.435 

8.374 

1,670 

2,291 

33,450 

221.778 

2,487 

l.\698 

101,791 

358 

18.000 

1.205 

1,430 

2,244 

460 

18,017 

182 

88.094 

677 


467,801 

8,026 

36,188 

.      1,068 

6,084 

64,758 

1,637 

1,592 

108 


114,067 

1,841 

2,844 

1,747 

100 


6,082 
2,493 
3,020 
2,168 
4,210 
576 
5,789 


18,246 


47,363 


31,825  i    4,.')73,264 


The  number  of  bapti-sms  throughout  the  world,  as  reported 
in  the  A me7-ican  Baptist  Yeav-Book  for  1897,  was  218,027— 
a  decrease  from  the  previous  year  of  2,420. 

Bar,  in  Hydrography,  is  a  bank  opposite  the  mouth  of  a 
river,  which  obstructs  or  bars  the  entrance  of  vessels.  The 
B.  is  formed  where  the  rush  of  the  stream  is  arrested  by  the 
water  of  the  sea.  as  the  mud  and  sand  suspended  in  the  river 
water  are  thus  allowed  to  be  deposited.  The  navigation  of 
many  streams  (as  the  Danube)  is  kept  open  only  by  constant 
dredging  or  other  artificial  means. 

Bar,  in  Her.,  is  one  of  those  more  important  figures  or 
charges  which  are  known  as  ordinaries.  B.- 
gemel  is  a  double  B.,  from  the  French  j%t- 
meau^  from  jumelle^  "  a  twin." 

Bar,  in  Law.  This  word  has  several  legal 
meanings ;  thus,  it  is  the  term  used  to  sig- 
nify an  inclosure  or  fixed  place  in  a  court  of 
justice  where  lawyers  may  plead,  or,  perhaps 
more  correctly,  where  they  can  address  their  Bar-cemel 
advocacy  on  behalf  of  their  clients.  A  sep- 
arated  space  in  which  the  members  of  an  official  assembly 
have  the  exclusive  right  to  sit  is  also  called  a  B.  B.  is  also 
applied  to  the  line  of  separation.  The  dock,  or  inclosed 
space  where  persons  accused  of  felonies  and  other  offenses 
stand  or  sit  during  their  trial,  is  also  called  the  B.;  hence  the 
expression,  "  prisoner  at  the  B."  This  word  is  likewise  ap- 
plied to  the  gate  or  rail  thrown  across  a  turnpike  road  for  the 
levying  of  the  toll-duties.  It  has  also  a  general  meaning  in 
legal  procedure,  signifying  something  by  way  of  stoppage  or 
prevention.  There  is  also  a  trial  at  B.,  i.  e.,  a  trial  before  the 
judges  of  a  particular  court,  who  sit  together  for  that  purpose 
in  Banc.  (q.  v.) 

Bar,  in  Mus.,  is  a  line  drawn  across  the  staff  to  divide  the 
music  into  small  portions  of  equal  duration ;  each  of  these 
small  portions  is  frequently,  but  improperly,  called  a  B.,  in- 
stead of  "  measure." 

Bar,  a  town  of  Russia,  at  which  the  Polish  nobles  confed- 


erated in  1768  to  counteract  the  influence  of  Russia;  popw 
8,077. 

Baraba^  a  steppe  of  Siberia,  extending  between  the  rivers 
Obe  and  Irtish,  and  occupying  more  than  100,000  sq.  m.,  and 
covered  with  salt  lakes  and  marshes.  It  was  colonized  by  the 
Russians  in  1767.  who  have  since  cultivated  parts  of  it. 

Barab'ra^  inhabitants  of  a  part  of  Upper  Nubia.  They 
trade  larjjely  in  cattle,  which  they  pasture  near  the  Red  Sea. 

Bara^ga,  (Frikdrich,  D.D.,)  b.  in  Camiola.  in  the  Aus. 
tro-Hungarian  Empiie,  1797;  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Vienna,  studied  theology,  and  was  ordained  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood  in  1828  ;  in  1880  came  to  America  as  a 
missionary  to  the  Chippewa  and  Ottawa  Indians  in  the  Lake 
Superior  region ;  consecrated  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Mar- 
quette and  Sault  Ste.  Marie  in  1868;  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  labors  among  the  Indians,  and  published  several 
works,  in  English  and  German,  treating  of  their  language, 
history,  and  customs:  d.  Jan.  19,  1868. 

Barae:ney'  d'Hilliert,  (Achille,)  a  Fr.  general,  the  son 
of  the  following;  b.  in  Paris  1796.  After  the  revolution  of 
Feb.,  1 848,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly, 
in  which  he  joined  the  party  of  reaction ;  d.  1878. 

Barae:ney^  d'Hilliers,  (Louis.)  a  distinguished  general- 
of  the  French  Empire ;  b.  in  Paris  1764 ;  was  a  sharer  in  all 
the  successes  of  the  campaigns  of  1796-97 ;  d.  1812. 

Barata'^ria  Bay,  a  fortified  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in 
La.,  across  the  mouth  of  which  lies  Grande  Terre  Island,  the 
rendezvous  of  Lafitte,  the  pirate.  A  brick  light-house,  60  ft. 
h.,  stands  here. 

Baratier^,  (Johakn  Philipp,)  a  prodigy  of  learning,  of 
French  ancestry,  who  composed  a  Hebrew  dictionary  at  9 ;  b. 
1721,  d.  1740. 

Barb,  the  designation  of  a  noble  breed  of  horses  cultivated 
by  the  Moors  of  Barbary,  and  introduced  by  them  into  Spain. 
Bs.  are  less  remarkable  for  their  beauty  and  symmetry  than 
for  their  speed,  endurance,  abstinence,  and  gentle  temper. 

Barracan,  (Ital.  harhacane^  a  projecting  watch-tower, 
or  other  advanced  work,  before 
the  gate  of  a  castle  or  fortified 
town.  The  term  B.  was  more 
specially  applied  to  the  outwork 
intended  to  defend  the  draw- 
bridge, which  in  modern  fortifica- 
tions is  called  the  tete  du  pont, 
'  Barbace'na,  a  city  of  Brazil, 
in  the  prov.  of  Minas  Geraes; 
pop.  12,0(M). 

Barba^does,  the  most  E.  of 
the  Caribbees,  and  the  residence 
of  the  Gov.-Gen.  of  the  British 
Windward  Islands.  Its  area  is 
about  166  sq.  m.,  or  106,240  acres,  lOO.OOO  being  under 
cultivation ;  pop.  182,306i     See  map  of  Ths  Aivtilles. 

Barba^does  Cher'ry ,  the  name  eiven  in  the  West  Indies 
to  the  fruit  of  two  small  trees,  Maipighia  urens  and  M.  glabra. 
The  fruit  of  M.  urena  is  small,  that  of  M.  glabra  is  like  a 
Mayduke  cherry  in  size  and  appearance,  but  inferior  in  flavor. 
Each  fruit  contains  three  triangular  seeds.  The  leaves  of  Jf. 
urens  have  stinging  hairs  on  the  under  side. 

Barba^does  Q008e11>erry,  {Pereskia  aadeata,)  a  pleasant 
West  Indian  fruit,  produced  by  a  plant  of  the  natural  order 
CactecBy  with  a  round  stem,  thick,  flat,  alternate  leaves,  and 
hirge  strong  spines.    The  fruit  has  expectorant  properties. 

Sarba^does  heg,  which  seems  to  be  identical  with  the 
Elephantiasis  of  the  Arabs,  is  a  disease  which  is  characterized 
by  hypertrophy  of  the  skin,  and  of  the  subcutaneous  areolar 
tissue.  Notwithstanding  its  name,  it  may  affect  the  arm,  fe- 
male breast,  etc.  It  begins  with  acute  febrile  symptoms,  and 
inflammation  of  the  superficial  lymphatic  vessels.  The  part 
swells  and  becomes  uneasy  from  tension,  the  glands  bemg 
especially  large  and  hard.  The  skin  varies  in  api>eanince, 
being  sometimes  white  and  shining,  atid  in  other  cases  of  a 
dark  color,  and  studded  with  projecting  veins.  Iodine  is  rec- 
ommended by  8ome  doctors,  and  well-regulated  pressure  by 
others. 

Bar1l>ara,  Saint,  who  suffered  martyrdom  at  Nicomedia, 
in  Bithynia,  about  236,  or,  according  to  other  accounts,  at 
Heliopolis,  in  Egypt,  about  306,  was  well  educated  by  her 
father,  Dioscorus.  To  avoid  disturbance  in  her  studies  he 
had  a  tower  built  for  her,  where  she  spent  her  youth  in  the 
deepest  solitude.  While  in  this  retirement  she  was  led,  through 
Origen,  as  is  said,  to  embrace  Christianity.  Her  father,  a  fa- 
natic heathen,  learning  his  daughter's  conversion,  and  failing 
to  induce  her  to  renounce  Christ,  delivered  her  up  to  the 
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governor,  Martlafius,  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  law.  Martianus, 
struck  with  the  intelligence  and  beauty  of  the  maiden,  at- 
tempted first  by  arguments  to  make  her  relinquiish  Christianity, 
and  when  that  failed  had  recourse  to  the  most  exquisite  tor- 
tures. At  last  the  blinded  father  ofifered  himself  to  strike  off 
his  daughter's  head.  Scarcely  was  the  deed  done  when  he 
was  struck  with  lightning.  Hence  S.  B.  is  to  this  day  prayed 
to  in  storms.  For  the  same  reason  she  is  the  patron  saint  of 
artillery,  and  her  image  was  at  one  time  frequeutly  placed  on 
arsenals,  powder  magazines,  etc.  The  powder-room  in  a 
French  ship  of  war  is  to  this  day  called  Sainte-Barbe.  S.  B/s 
day  is  Dec.  4. 

Sarbarelli.    See  Giorgiono. 

Barba^rian,  (Gr.  harbaros^  among  the  Greeks,  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Homer,  signified  one  who  could  not  speak  the 
Greek  language,  and  this  restricted  signification  was  not 
wholly  obsolete  even  in  the  age  of  Plato,  for  the  latter  divides 
the  entire  human  race  into  Hellenes  and  Barbaroi.  B.  now  is 
applied  to  any  person  in  a  rude,  uncivilized,  or  savage  state, 
or  to  a  person  whose  conduct  is  similar  to  those  in  such  state. 

Barbaros'sa,  (Aroodje,  or  Harudj,  and  Khaik  Eddin,) 
two  brothers,  renegade  Greeks,  natives  of  Mitylene,  who,  as 
Turkish  corsairs,  were  the  terror  of  the  Mediterranean  during 
the  first  half  of  the  16th  c.  They  made  themselves  masters 
of  Algeria  and  Tunis,  and  brought  these  countries  under  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Turkish  sultan. 

Barbarooz^  (Charles,)  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
and  energetic  of  the  Girondists  in  the  French  Revolution ;  b. 
at  Marseilles  in  1767.  He  perished  at  Bordeaux  by  the  guilk>- 
tine  June  25,  1794. 

Bar^bary,  an  extensive  region  in  North  Africa,  comprising 
the  countries  known  in  modern  times  under  the  names  of 
Barca,  Tripoli  Proper,  Fezzan,  Tunis,  Algeria,  and  Morocco, 
together  with  half-independent  prov.  of  Sus ;  and  in  ancient 
times  under  those  of  Mauritania^  Numidia^  Africa  Propria^ 
and  Ctfrenaica.  The  N.-W.  of  this  region  is  divided  by  the 
Atlas  Mountains  into  two  parts:  the  N.  comprising  Morocco, 
Algeria,  and  Tunis  ;  the  S.  a  half-desert  region  called  Belud-el- 
Jerid,  "  the  country  of  dates."  Pertaining  geographically  to 
Africa,  B.  is  not  specially  African  in  any  of  its  characteristics; 
but  in  climate,  flora,  fauna,  and  geological  configuration,  it 
belongs  to  that  great  region  which  forms  the  basin  of  the 
Mediterranean.  It  is  watered  by  many  small  streams,  which 
either  flow  into  the  Mediterranean  or  into  the  salt  lakes  on 
ti»e  edge  of  the  Desert,  according  as  they  rise  on  the  N.  or  S. 
slopes  of  the  Atlas  Mountains.  A  large  portion  of  the  country 
is  capable  of  cultivation,  and  sandy  or  rocky  tracts  are  rare, 
except  on  the  S.  margin.  During  the  time  of  the  Carthagin- 
ians, Gi*eeks,  and  Romans,  it  was  richly  fertile,  and  all  the 
natural  conditions  of  its  ancient  productiveness  still  remain. 
Among  the  people,  besides  the  French  and  other  Europeans, 
7  distinct  races  may  be  enumerated :  Berbers,  (or  Kabyles,) 
Moors,  Bedouins,  Jews,  Turks,  Kuluglis,  and  Negroes ;  pop., 
exclusive  of  Jews  and  Christians,  is  about  11,000,000,  all  Mo- 
hammedans. Arabic  is  the  language  of  commerce  and  inter- 
course, and  in  Morocco  the  language  of  government  and  the 
mother  tongue  of  Bedouins,  Moors,  and  even  Jews ;  but  in 
Tunis  and  Tripoli,  where  the  Turks  are  still  dominant,  the 
laiiguage  of  government  is  Turkish. 

fiarl>ary  Ape,  Pig'ma  Ape»  Ma^ot,  a  small  species 
of  ape  or  tailless  monkey,  interesting  as  the  only  one  of  the 
monkey-race  which  is  found  in  Europe.  The  only  European 
locality,  however,  in  which  it  occurs  is  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar, 
and  it  is  said  to  have  been  originally  brought  from  the  N.  of 
Africa.  It  inhabits  the  precipitous  sides  of  the  rock,  inac- 
cessible to  human  feet,  and  enjoys  a  ceilain  measure  of  pro- 
tection from  fire-arms  in  return  for  the  amusement  afforded 
by  its  manners.  It  is  gregarious,  and  large  numbers  are  often 
seen  together,  the  females  carrying  their  young  upon  their 
backs.  In  some  parts  of  the  N.  of  Africa  the  B.  A.  is  ex- 
tremely abundant,  inhabiting  rocky  mountains  and  woods. 
It  displays  great  agility  in  passing  from  tree  to  tree,  and,  as 
others  of  like  species,  its  bands  often  plunder  gardens,  one  of 
their  number  keeping  careful  watch. 

Barbas'tro,  a  walled  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Ara- 
gon;  pop.  6,500. 

Bar1i>auld,  (Anna  Letitia,)  a  distinguished  Eng.  author- 
ess,  b.  at  Kibworth-Harcourt,  in  Leicestershire,  1748.  In  1796 
she  edited  Akenside's  Pleasures  of  Imagination  and  Collinses 
OJeM^  and  prefixed  to  each  a  critical  essay.  In  1804  she  began 
to  edit  a  selection  from  the  Spectaiory  Ouardiany  Tatler,  etc. ; 
and  in  1810  published  a  collection  of  the  British  Novelists. 
Her  last  poetical  effort  was  an  ode  entitled  Eighteen  Hundred 
and  Eleven,  (London,  1812.)  D.  1825. 
18 


Barbed  and  Crest^ed,  heraldic  terms,  by  which  the  comb 
and  gills  of  a  cock  are  designated,  when  it  is  necessary  to  par- 
ticularize them  as  being  of  a  different  tincture  from  the  body. 
The  common  English  term  is  Wattled  and  Combed  gules,  or 
whatever  else  the  tincture  may  be. 

Barl)el,  {Barbmy)  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  family  of  the 
Ci/prinidtBy  differing  from 
Cyprinusy  (carp,  gold-fish, 
etc.,)  in  the  short  dorsal 
and  anal  fins,  in  having 
one  of  the  rays  of  the  dor- 
sal fin  strong  and  serrated, 
and  the  mouth  furnished 
with  four  soft   barbules,  BarbeL 

(whence  the  name  B.,  from 

Lat.  barbay "  a  beard,")  two  near  the  point  of  the  snout,  and  one 
at  each  angle  of  the  mouth.  The  upper  jaw  also  extends  con- 
siderably beyond  the  lower.  The  species  are  numerous.  Like 
the  other  Cyprinidae,  they  are  all  inhabitants  of  fresh  water, 
and  generally  of  muddy  ponds  and  rivers,  where  they  seek 
food  by  plowmg  up  the  mud  with  their  snouts,  like  'swine, 
and  are  said  often  to  seize  the  small  fishes  which  come  to 
share  with  them  the  worms  and  insects  of  the  mud.  They 
also  feed  upon  the  leaves  and  roots  of  aquatic  plants. 

Barb^Marbois,  Marquis  de,  (Francois,)  a  Fr.  states- 
man, b.  1745,  d.  1887;  Consul-Gen.  from  France  to  the 
U.  S.  in  1786-90;  Intendant  of  San  Domingo  in  1801.  Bo- 
naparte made  him  director  of  the  treasury,  and  afterward 
minister  of  finance ;  in  1808  was  authorized  to  cede  La.  to  the 
U.S.  for  60,000,000  francs,  but  obtained  75,000,000;  in 
1814  as  senator  voted  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  Bour- 
bons, and  Louis  XVIII.  made  him  a  peer. 

Barl)er,  (Lat.  barbay  '*  the  beard,")  a  shaver  of  the  beard, 
and  who  ordinarily  includes  hair-cutting  in  his  profession. 
Bs.  are  of  great  antiquity,  if  not  for  the  shaving  of  the 
beard,  at  least  for  shaving'a  portion  of  the  head.  The  office 
of  the  B.  is  referred  to  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel :  "  And  thou, 
son  of  man,  take  thee  a  B.'s  razor,  and  cause  it  to  pass 
upon  thine  head  and  upon  thy  beard,"  Ezek.  v,  1.  In  all 
Oriental  countries,  including  China,  the  shaving  the  whole  or 
part  of  the  head  continues  to  be  performed  by  Bs.  See  Bar- 
ber-surgeons. 

Barl)er,  (Francis,)  a  patriot  officer  under  Gen.  Washing- 
ton ;  b.  1751,  d.  1783. 

Barberi^ni,  (Francesco,)  an  Ital.  cardinal,  founder  of  the 
B.  Library,  and  Librarian  of  the  Vatican;  b.  1697,  d.  1679. 

Barberi^no-di-Mng^ello,  a  town  of  Tuscany,  on  the 
Siere,  16  m.  N.  of  Florence;  pop.  9,000.  The  royal  villa  of 
Caffegiolo,  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Medicis,  stands  in  the 
environs. 

Barberry,  (Berberis^  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Berberidece.  All  the  species,  which  are  numerous,  and 
found  in  temperate  climates  in  most  parts  of  the  world  except 
Australia,  are  shrubs  with  yellow  fiowers,  having  a  calyx  of 
6  leaves,  a  corolla  of  6  petals,  and  6  stamens,  which, 
when  touched  at  the  base,  display  a  considerable  degree  of 
irritability,  starting  up  from  their  ordinary  position  of  reclm- 
ing  upon  the  petals  and  closing  upon  the  pistil,  apparently  a 
provision  to  secure  fecundation.  The  fruit  is  a  berry  with  2 
or  8  seeds.    Not  a  few  of  the  species  are  evergreen. 

Barl)er-81ir^ge02l8.  In  former  times  barbers  acted  as 
surgeons,  or  at  least  phlebotomists,  and  such  appears  to  have 
been  the  case  in  all  countries.  Till  this  day  on  the  pole  which 
is  the  barber's  emblem  or  sign  there  is  represented  a  twisted 
or  spiral  ribbon,  which  symbolizes  the  winding  of  a  bandage 
round  the  arm  previous  to  blood-letting.  In  London,  Edin- 
burgh, and  elsewhere,  the  B.  formed  corporations  with  cer- 
tain privileges.  The  surgical  duties  of  these  bodies  now 
pertain  to  the  corporation  of  surgeons. 

Barliet,  a  poodle  dog,  noted  as  much  for  its  dislike  of 
strangers  as  for  its  fidelity  to  its  master. 

Biurl>et,  (BuccOy)  a  genus  of  birds  generally  placed  by  or- 
nithologists  in  the  family  of  the  Pieidce^  or  woodpeckers,  but 
regarded  as  the  type  of  a  very  distinct  sub-family,  exhibiting 
points  of  resemblance  to  the  cuckoos.  They  have  a  large 
conical  beak,  surrounded  with  tufts  of  bristles  directly  for- 
ward — a  characteristic  from  which  the  name  B.  is  derived, 
(Lat.  barba^  **  a  beard.")  They  inhabit  warm  parts  both  of 
the  Eastern  and  Western  hemispheres,  and  most  of  them 
are  birds  of  gay  plumage.  The  Linnsean  genus  has  been 
subdivided,  and  includes,  besides  the  true  Bs..  the  Barba- 
cous,  (MonoMiy)^  S.  Amer.  birds — the  Barbicans  (Pogoniae)  of 
Africa  and  India — the  Amer.  Puff-birds,  {Twnatia^  etc. 

Barbette^  an  earthen  terrace  serving  as  a  platform  for 
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heavy  guns,  wh!(  h  may  be  fired  over  the  crest  of  the  parapet, 
instead  of  thiouj  hthe  embrasures,  to  give  them  a  freer  scope 


:^L 


Gon  moanted  for  use  on  a  Barbette. 

4i,0UTta8« proper;  B»chaari. 

by  svriYeling  in  diff^fent  directions.  They  are  mounted  usually 
as  in  the  illustration. 

Barilier,  (Antoinx  Alexander,)  Fr.  bibliographer,  b. 
176S,  d.  1825.  In  1807  he  became  private  librarian  to  Na- 
poleon, and  after  hJs  fall  was  superintendent  of  the  royal 
libraries  till  1822.  The  libraries  of  the  Louvre,  Gompiegne, 
and  Fontainebleau  were  made  up  by  him. 

Barbou^  the  name  of  a  celebrated  Fr.  family  of 
printers,  the  descendants  of  Johk  B.,  of  Lyons,  who  lived  in 
the  16th  c  From  his  press  issued  the  beautiful  edition  of 
the  works  of  Clement  Harot  in  1639. 

BarlK>lir,  (James,)  Gov.  of  Va.  1812-14;  U.  S.  Senator 
for  Va.  1815-25;  Sec.  of  War  1825-27;  Minister  to  England 
1828;  b.  1775,  d.  1842. 

BarlK>1ir,  (John,)  Scottish  poet  of  the  14th  c.,  r^^rding 
whom  history  has  not  much  to  record  beyond  his  production 
of  the  national  epic,  entitled  7^  Brtiee.  Nothing  is  known 
of  his  parentage,  and  of  his  birth  it  can  only  be  conjectured 
to  have  been  about  1316,  and  his  death  about  1895. 

BarlK>lir,  (Philip  Pendleton,)  Speaker  of  the  U.  S.  House 
of  RepresenUtives  1814-25;  b.  in  Va.  1788,  d.  1841. 

Baxbu'da,  one  of  the  British  Caribbees,  lying  30  m.  to  the 
N.  of  Antigua.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  62  sq.  ul,  and  the 
pop.  580. 

BarbnrL    See  Oubrcino. 

Barby,  a  walled  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Elbe.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  an  old  castle ; 
pop.  5,522. 

Bar^C&i  a  country  in  the  N.  of  Africa,  between  the  Great 
Syrtis,  (now  called  the  Gulf  of  Sidra)  and  Egypt ;  pop.  esti- 
mated at  some  800,000  to  1,000,000. 

Bai^caroUe,  a  species  of  song  peculiar  to  the  gondoliera 
of  Venice.  The  name  is  applied  to  musical  compositions  for 
voice  or  piano-forte  of  a  similar  character. 

Barcello'na  and  Poc^io  di  Ck>'to,  two  towns  of  Sicily, 
in  the  prov.  of  Messina.    Their  combined  pop.  is  14,471. 

Bajxelo'na,  the  most  important  manufacturing  city  in 
Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  the  same  name;  pop.  272,481.  The 
prov.  of  B.  has  an  area  of  2,986  sq.  ra.,  and  a  pop.  of  902,970. 
The  streets  of  the  old  town,  forming  the  N.-W.  division,  are 
crooked,  narrow,  and  ill-paved.  Those  of  the  new  are  much 
more  spacious  and  regular.  There  is  a  large  suburb  £.  of  the 
town  where  the  seafaring  portion  of  the  population  chiefly 
reside.  B.  is  the  see  of  a  bishop.  It  has  a  university,  and 
colleges  and  schools  for  general  and  special  educational  pur- 
poses ;  public  libraries,  in  one  of  which  is  a  splendid  collection 
of  MSS. ;  several  hospitals  and  other  charitable  institutions ; 
the  finest  theater  in  Spain,  and  numerous  ancient  and  ele- 
gant churches,  with  a  cathedral  which,  begun  in  1298,  is  not 
yet  completed.  B.  manufactures  silk,  woolens,  cottons,  lace, 
hats,  fire-arms,  etc.,  which  form  its  principal  exports.  It  im- 
ports raw  cotton,  coffee,  cocoa,  sugar,  and  other  colonial  prod- 
uce ;  also  Baltic  timber,  salt-fish,  hides,  iron,  wax,  etc.  Next 
to  Cadiz,  it  is  the  raoet  important  port  in  Spain.  In  1890 
4,500  vessels,  (1,000  of  them  foreign,)  with  a  tonnage  of 
1,476,694  tons,  discharged  cargoes  in  the  port  The  harbor 
was  extended  and  its  entrance  improved  1875.  In  1888,  both 
imports  and  exports  had  a  value  of  more  than  $45,000,000. 
B.  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  associated  with  many 
historical  events. 

Bai^day,  (Alexander,)  a  poet  and  prose  writer,  b.  about 
the  end  of  the  15th  c,  whether  in  England  or  Scotland  is  not 
certain.  He  became  a  monk  of  the  Benedictine  Monastery  of 
Ely,  where  he  continued  until  its  suppression  in  1589;  d. 
about  1662. 

Bar^clay,  (John,)  an  able  poet  and  satirist,  b.  about  1682, 
at  Pont-ii-Mousson,  in  Lorraine.  In  1615  he  left  England  and 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  d.  1621.  ^ 

Bax^clay,  (John,  M.D.,)  lecturer  on  anatomy  in  Edinburgh, 
and  eminent  for  his  attainments  both  in  human  and  compara- 


tive anatomy,  physiology,  and  other  branches  of  natural  sci- 
ence ;  b.  1758,  at  Cairn,  in  Perthshire,  Scotland,  d.  1826. 

Bar^dmy,  (Robert,)  the  celebrated  apologist  of  the  Quak- 
ers, b.  1648,  in  Morayshire,  Scotland.  When  only  16  B.  was 
an  excellent  scholar,  and  could  speak  in  the  Latin  language 
with  wonderful  fluency  and  correctness.  In  1667  he  embraced 
the  principles  of  the  Society  of  Friends ;  d.  1690. 

Bai^day  de  Tolly,  (Prince  Michael,)  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  Russian  generals.  He  fought  with  great  bravery 
in  the  Turkish  war  of  1788-89,  in  the  campaign  against 
Sweden  in  1790,  and  in  those  against  Poland  in  1792-94.  In 
the  yr.  1806,  at  Pultusk,  as  major-general  he  comnuuided  Ben- 
ningsen's  advanced  guard.  He  lost  an  arm  at  the  battle 
of  Eylau.  Although  hated  by  the  Russian  national  party,  be- 
cause r^^rded  as  a  German,  he  was  appointed  minister  of 
war  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  in  1810 — an  office  which  he 
held  till  1818 ;  b.  1755,  d.  1818. 

Bar-cochl>a,  (Simeon,)  the  leader  of  the  Jews  in  their 
great  insurrection  against  the  Romans  under  the  Emperor 
Hadrian,  from  181-185  A.D.  Three  times  had  the  oppressed 
Jews  revolted  vrithout  success,  from  115  to  118 ;  and  in  180, 
soon  after  Hadrian*s  return  from  Syria,  a  new  rebellion  broke 
out,  for  which  they  had  been  secretly  preparing.  %Lt  the  head 
of  it  was  one  Simon,  who  had  assumed  the  name  of  B., 
i.  e.,  **  Son  of  the  Star,'*  pretending  that  the  prophecy  was  to 
be  fulfilled  in  him,  ''There  shall  come  a  Star  out  of 'Jacob," 
Num.  xxiv,  17.  In  Aug.,  135,  Bether,  the  very  last  strong 
fortress  held  by  the  Jews,  was  stormed  by  the  Romans.  B. 
fell  on  the  day  of  this  bloody  conquest. 

Bard,  the  name,  known  to  the  Romans  since  200  B.C.,  by 
which  the  Celtic  people  designated  their  minstrels.  They  cel- 
ebrated the  deeds  of  gods  and  heroes  at  religious  solemnities 
and  at  the  festivities  of  princes  and  nobles,  accompanying 
their  recitations  with  the  harp  or  chrotta ;  they  excited  the 
armies  to  bravery,  preceded  them  into  the  fight,  and  formed  the 
heralds  of  princes  and  the  mediatora  of  peace.  The  minstrels 
among  the  Celts,  as  among  the  Germans,  were  the  organ  of  the 
people,  and  the  channel  of  all  historical  tradition.  In  Ireland, 
the  Bs.  are  believed  to  have  been  a  hereditary  guild,  divided 
into  three  classes.  Turlogh  O'Carolan,  b.  1670,  d.  1787,  is 
reckoned  the  last  Irish  B.  The  bardism  of  Scotland  may  be 
conjectured  to  have  been  similar  to  that  of  Ireland;  but 
nothing  is  certainly  known  of  the  subject  beyond  the  fact 
that  there  were  poets  or  Bs.  of  different  degrees  in  the  High- 
lands down  to  the  17th  c.  The  name  of  B.  was  unknown 
among  the  Germanic  nations. 

Bafd,  a  fortress  and  village  of  Piedmont,  Italy.  When 
the  French  crossed  the  St.  Bernard  in  1800,  the  fortress  of 
B.  offered  a  resistance  to  their  farther  advance  into  Italy, 
which  might  have  proved  effectual  had  the  Austrian  garrison 
been  sufficiently  on  the  alert ;  pop.  about  550. 

Bard,  (Samuel,  M.D.,  LL.D.,)  family  physician  to  Presi- 
dent  Washington ;  Pres.  of  NewTork  Coll.  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons;  b.  in  Pa.  1742,  d.  1821. 

Bardesa^nes,  prop.  Bar-DeUan^  the  founder  of  a  Gnos- 
tic sect,  was  a  native  of  Edessa,  in  Mesopotamia,  and  fl. 
170-200  A.D. 

Bar^di,  a  small  town  of  Italy.  The  town  is  commanded 
by  a  castle,  erected  in  the  9th  c.  B.  was  formerly  the  cap. 
of  the  Duchy  of  B. 

Bard^in^,  or  Bards,  pieces  of  defensive  armor  used  for 
horses  in  the  Middle  Ages.  They  consisted  of  4  pieces: 
(1)  the chamf ront,  protecting  the  forehead  and  face;  (2)  the 
manifaire,  which  covered  the  crest  and  neck ;  (3)  the  poitrel, 
guarding  the  shoulders  and  chest ;  and  (4)  the  bard,  defend- 
ing the  croup  from  saddle  to  Uil.  A  steed  so  accoutered  was 
said  to  be  "  barded."    See  Armor. 

Bardoli'no,  a  town  of  northern  Italy,  with  a  harbor  on 
Lake  Garda.  The  battle  of  Rivoli  was  fought  in  its  vicinity 
in  Jan.,  1797. 

BardB.    See  Bardinos. 

Bards'town,  the  cap.  of  Nelson  Co.,  Ky.,  seat  of  St 
Joseph's  R.  C.  Coll. ;  pop.  1,524. 

Barel>0iie8,  (Praise  (tod,)  a  fanatic,  the  member  from 
whom  Cromweirs  Parliament  took  its  name  in  1658. 

Bare'footed^  an  appellation  given  to  certain  monks  and 
nuns  who  abstain  from  wearing  any  covering  on  the  feet, 
either  entirely  or  for  a  special  period  of  the  yr.,  or  who,  in* 
stead  of  shoes,  wear  merely  sandals,  soles  of  wood,  leather, 
rope,  or  straw  fastened  by  thongs. 

Bare^ges,  a  small  watering-place,  springs,  and  health 
resort  in  the  Dept.  of  the  Pyr^n^es,  France. 

Bare'ges,  mixed  tissues  adapted  for  women^s  dresses, 
called  in  France  Crepe  de  B,    The  name  is  derived  from  tha 
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place  noticed  above ;  the  seat  of  the  manufacture  bcnig,  how- 
ever, at  Ba^^res-de-Bigorre. 

Biur^egine.  Many  algie  are  found  growing  in  mineral 
springs,  especially  those  of  a  sulphuric  nature.  The  product 
of  their  growth  is  a  mucous-like  substance  somewhat  resem- 
bling the  white  or  glair  of  an  egg.  This  deposit  is  particularly 
abundant  in  the  hot  springs  at  Bareges,  (q.  v.,)  whence  the 
name.    It  imparts  a  fresh-broth  flavor  and  odor  to  the  water. 

Bareil^,  the  chief  city  of  a  district  of  the  same  name  in 
Hohilcund,  British  India — a  district  which,  with  an  area  of 
2,982  sq.  m.,  contains  1,607,139  inhabitants.  The  city  itself, 
with  a  pop.  of  121,089,  is  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Jooa. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  college  attended  by  more  than  300  students. 
B.  became  a  name  of  notoriety  in  the  great  mutiny  of  1857. 
On  the  3 1st  of  May  the  city  was  a  scene  of  rapine  and  blood- 
shed. The  native  garrison  murdered  every  European  who 
had  not  the  means  of  escaping.  But  fortunately,  from  a  sus- 
picion of  the  outbreak,  the  ladies  and  children  of  the  Com- 
pany's servants,  both  civil  and  military,  had  previously  been 
sent  off  in  safety.  B.  was  recovered  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell, 
afterward  Lord  Clyde,  in  May,  1868. 

Barere  de  Viea'zac,  (Bbrtrand),  a  member  of  the 
French  National  Convention,  b.  at  Tarbes  1766.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Convention  when  the  sentence  was  passed  upon 
Louis  XVI.  After  the  second  restoration  he  was  banished 
from  France,  and  went  to  Brussels,  where  he  devoted  himself 
to  literary  work  till  the  revolution  of  July  peimitted  his 
return;  d.  1841. 

Baret'ti,  (Joseph,)  an  Ital.  writer,  b.  at  Turin  1716. 
He  was  appointed  secretary  for  the  foreign  correspondence  of 
the  Royal  Academy.  He  lived  for  some  time  in  Italy,  and 
published  at  Venice  a  journal  called  the  lAterarjf  Scourge. 
On  his  return  to  England  he  published  an  Italian  grammar, 
and  an  Italian  and  English  dictionary;  d.  in  London  1789. 

Barflenr',  a  sea-port  town  of  France,  in  the  Dept  of  La 
Manche,  16  m.  £.  of  Cherbourg. 

Bar^gain  and  Sale,  in  Law,  is  a  mode  of  conveyance 
whereby  property,  real  and  personal,  may  be  assigned  or 
transferred  for  valuable  consideration.  It  finds  a  chief 
place,  however,  in  law-books  in  connection  with  the  convey- 
ance of  real  estate.  In  regard  to  personal  estate,  assignment 
appears  to  be  more  appropriate,  as  it  is  the  more  usual  term. 

Bax^£^  Pass,  in  the  Himalayas,  is  in  its  highest  part 
about  16,000  ft.  above  the  sea. 

Barge.  Various  forms  of  vessels  receive  this  appellation. 
The  B.  belonging  to  a  man-of-war,  for  the  occasional  use  of 
the  superior  officers,  is  a  well-trimmed,  though  not  showy, 
boat,  light  enough  to  be  easily  hoisted.  The  boats  in  use  on 
English  canals  are  called  Bs.,  and  many  of  them  carry  sails. 

Barge-board.  When  the  roof  in  gothic  houses  extends 
over  the  wall,  the  gable  is  generally  furnished  with  a  board, 
which  either  covers  the  rafter,  or  occupies  the  place  of  a 
rafter  itself.  These  Bs.  were  often  very  richly  oramented, 
particularly  in  the  14th  and  16th  c. 

Bar^giel,  (Wolormar,)  Ger.  composer,  b.  at  Berlin  Oct.  8, 
1828;  step-brother  of  Mme.  Clara  Schumann;  Prof,  at  Co- 
logne Conservatory  1869 ;  Kapellmeister  at  Rotterdam  Music 
Scliool  1866,  and  since  1874  with  Joachim  at  the  Royal  High- 
school  of  Music,  Berlin ;  a  disciple  of  Schumann,  his  care- 
fully elaborated  works,  principally  piano-forte  pieces,  with 
some  orchestral  writing,  are  interesting  and  valuable. 

Ba^ri,  anc.  Barium^  a  city  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  cap. 
of  a  prov.  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  a  peninsula  in  the 
Adriatic,  about  140  m.  N.-X.-E.  from  Naples ;  pop.  64,000.  It 
is  defended  by  a  massive  old  castle  of  Norman  origin,  nearly 
a  mile  in  circumference.  It  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  has 
manufactories  of  cotton,  silk,  linen,  soap,  etc.  Its  harbor 
does  not  admit  of  the  entrance  of  large  vessels.  It  has 
some  fine  ecclesiastical  structures,  the  most  notable  of  which 
is  the  priory  of  St.  Nicholas,  a  noble  specimen  of  the  Lom- 
bard style  of  architecture,  founded  in  1087,  and  liberally  en- 
dowed by  the  brothera  Guiscard.  Within  the  walls  of  this 
building  Urban  II.,  in  1098,  held  a  council  of  Greek  and  Latin 
bishops  with  the  view  of  settling  the  differences  between  the 
two  Churches ;  Roger  II.  was  here  crowned  King  of  Sicily. 

Barigaz'zo,  a  village  of  the  prov.  of  Modena,  Italy,  re- 
markable for  the  streams  of  fire  several  feet  high  which  issue 
out  of  the  soil  in  the  vicinity,  and  continue  to  bum  for  days 
without  intermission. 

Baril^,  an  impure  carbonate  of  soda,  procured  from 
plants  which  grow  in  salt-marehes  or  other  places  near  the 
sea,  and  which  forms  a  considerable  article  of  commerce, 
being  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  of  glass,  snd  for 
other  purposes  in  the  arts.    Tlie  greatest  quantities  of  B.  are 


produced  in  Spain  and  the  Balearic  Islands ;  but  the  Canary 
Islands,  Italy,  and  France  also  contribute  a  part.  It  is  pro- 
cured by  burning  the  plants  much  in  the  same  way  that  sea- 
weeds are  burned  upon  the  coasts  of  Scotland  to  procure 
kelp.  The  Spanish  B.  is  most  esteemed,  especially  that  pro- 
duced near  Alicante,  which  is  chiefly  obtained  from  the  Sal- 
9ola  sativa^  a  plant  of  the  natural  order  Chetumodiacea. 

Bari'nas,  or  Vari'nas,  called  also  Saa  wlos,  a  town 
of  Venezuela,  in  the  State  of  Zamora ;  pop.  4,000. 

Barring  Brothers,  a  great  banking-house  of  London, 
founded  in  1770  by  Sir  Fra.ncis  B.,  (b.  1740,  d.  1810;)  asso. 
ciated  with  him  was  his  brother  Thomas;  their  sons  have  since 
conducted  the  business.  In  1890  a  crisis  occurred  through 
unfortunate  S.  Amer.  investments ;  the  house  was  rescued  by 
a  loan  from  the  Bank  of  England  of  nhout  £16,000,000. 

Barking-Gould,  (Sabine,)  a  distinguished  Eng.  divine, 
author  of  books  descriptive  of  mediaeval  and  Scandinavian 
folk-lore  and  mythology;  also  a  writer  of  hymns;  b.  in  En- 
gland 1884. 

Barkis  or  Ba'ri,  a  savage  Negro  tribe  inhabiting  the 
region  around  the  White  Nile,  Africa, 

jSari'tah,  (^W/a,)  a  genus  of  large  Australian  birds, 
placed  by  some  ornithologists  in  the  family  of  shrikes,  (Lan- 
iada^)  and  by  others  in  that  of  crows,  {CorvidcB,) 

Bayr'itoiie.  That  species  of  the  human  voice  which  lies 
between  the  tenor  and  the  bass. 

Ba'riom,  is  the  metal  present  in  heavy  spar  (sulphate  of 
baryta)  and  baryta. 

Bark,  (cortex^)  in  phanerogamous  or  flowering  plants,  is 
the  external  covering  of  the  stem.  It  is  composed  of  layere 
of  cellular  tissue,  while  the  woody  stem,  to  which  it  forms  a 
sort  of  sheath,  is  vascular.  In  endogenous  plants  (palms,  etc.) 
there  is  not,  in  general,  a  very  marked  line  of  separation  be- 
tween the  B.  and  the  vessels  or  vascular  bundles  of  the  stem, 
so  that  these  plants  are  generally,  but  incorrectly,  said  to 
have  no  bark.  It  is  in  exogenous  plants,  and  especially 
in  perennial  woody  stems,  that  the  development  of  B.  is 
is  most  perfect,  and  the  distinction  between  wood  and  B. 
most  marked.  The  outermost  layer  of  the  B.  of  exogenous 
plants  is  the  epidermM,  Beneath  the  epidermis  is  the  true 
B.,  of  which  the  outer  layer  is  called  the  epiphlcgum^  (Gr. 
outer  bark,)  and  consists  of  cells,  usually  rectangular  and 
flattened,  with  thick  walls.  The  inner  layer  of  the  true  B. 
is  called  the  metophfceum,  and  is  generally  formed  of  cellular 
tissue  of  roundish  cells  with  thin  walls.  Within  the  true  R 
is  a  very  distinct  layer,  the  inner  B.,  liber  (Lat.)  or  eftdo- 
phlceum,  (Gr.  inner  bark,)  also  frequently  called  bast.  The 
layer  of  cambium  is  often  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  inner 
B.,  but  rather  belongs  to  the  vascular  part  of  the  stem.  In 
the  inner  B.  are  sometimes  found  cells  containing  a  milky 
juice.  In  the  true  B.  the  peculiar  juices  and  most  character- 
istic substances  elaborated  by  the  plant  are  very  generally 
found,  for  which  reason  that  part  is  often  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance in  medicine  and  the  arts.  The  B.  of  many  trees 
abounds  in  tminin  or  tatmic  acid.  The  B.  of  a  stem  or  branch 
of  not  more  than  1  yr.  old  exhibits  only  a  cellular  integu- 
ment or  epidermis  with  an  interior  lining  of  woody  fiber ;  but 
new  layera  are  added  yearly.  The  connection  between  the 
cellular  tissue  of  the  B.  and  that  of  the  pith  in  the  center  of 
the  tree  is  continually  maintained  by  means,  in  exogenous 
stems,  of  the  medullary  rays.  The  B.  is  a  protection  to  the 
young  and  tender  wood  ;  it  appeara  also  to  exercise  functions 
analogous  to  those  of  the  leaves,  which,  when  young,  it  re- 
sembles in  its  color,  and  which  are  regarded  as  dilatations  of 
it,  so  that  it  has  been  called  the  "  universal  leaf  "  of  a  plant. 
The  principal  Bs.  used  in  medicine  will  be  found  notioied  in 
separate  articles.  When  B.  is  mentioned  without  any  prefix, 
it  is  always  cinchona,  otherwise  called  Peruvian  or  Jesuits^s 
B.,  which  is  intended.  The  Bs.  used  for  dyeing,  tanning, 
and  other  purposes  in  the  arts  being  generally  named  from 
the  trees  which  produce  them,  particular  references  here  are 
unnecessary.  The  B.  of  many  trees  is  capable  of  being  used 
for  tanning,  but  those  kinds  of  B.  are  preferred  which  par- 
ticularly abound  in  tannic  acid.  *  Oak  B.  is  principally  used 
in  Britain  and  throughout  Europe,  also  in  N.  Am.,  although 
that  of  Am.  is  obtained  from  a  species. of  oak  different  from 
the  European ;  in  Spain,  the  inner  layer  of  the  B.  of  the  cork- 
oak,  or  cork-tree,  is  employed,  and  it  is  to  some  extent  im- 
ported into  Briuin  for  the  use  of  tannere.  The  B.  of  the 
chestnut  is  also  much  esteemed.  Larch  B.  and  willow  B.  are 
used  in  preparing  some  kinds  of  leather.  The  B.  of  the  birch 
and  that  of  the  alder  are  also  employed.  The  barking  of 
trees  can  be  accomplished  with  facility  only  in  spring,  when 
the  sap  has  begun  to  circulate.    The  B.  is  sometimes  dried 
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in  sheds,  being  placed  on  narrow  shelves  or  frames  in  such  a 
way  that  there  may  be  a  very  free  circulation  of  air  about  it. 
Great  care  is  necessary  in  the  dryiug  of  B.,  as  it  spoils 
if  allowed  to  get  moldy,  and  is  liable  to  suffer  injury  from 
rain  or  from  the  exposure  of  its 
inner  surface  to  the  sun.  Oak 
and  birch  B.  are  usually  about 
equal  in  their  price.  Larch  B.  is 
much  less  valuable. 

Bark,  or  Barque,  is  a  name 
frequently  given  to  ships,  but  with 
no  very  definite  meaning.  Some- 
times it  denotes  simply  a  ship  of 
small  size;  sometimes  a  broad- 
stemed  vessel  without  a  figure- 
head ;  but  more  technically  it  applies  to  three-masted  vessels 
whose  mizzen-sails  set  fore-and-aft  in  stead  of  being  square. 

Bar^lutl,  Je^l  Bar'ical,  a  singular  sandstone  rock  in 
Nubia,  situated  about  a  mile  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile. 
It  is  quite  isolated,  perpendicular  on  the  side  facing  the  river, 
and  very  steep  on  all.  It  is  about  2  ra.  in  circumference  at 
the  base,  and  400  ft.  in  h.,  its  summit  forming  a  pretty  broad 
plateau.  Between  it  and  the  river  are  the  remains  of  some 
magnificent  temples,  the  two  principal  ones  being  known  as 
the  Typhonium,  and  the  Great  Temple,  one  of  the  largest 
monumental  ruins  of  Nubia.  The  ancient  city  of  Napata  is 
supposed  to  have  been  situated  in  the  vicinity.  The  two 
granite  lions  in  the  Egyptian  Room  of  the  British  Museum 
were  brought  from  here  in  1832. 

Bark  Bee^tle,  or  Bark  Chaf  dr,  a  name  common  to 
many  of  the  large  family  of  Coleopterous  In- 
sects, called  by  entomologists  Scolqtidoi.  They 
are  all  small,  and  generfdiy  of  uniform  color ; 
they  have  hard  bodies,  and  short,  often  club- 
shaped,  antennae.  Most  of  the  family  live  in 
wood  or  vegetable  substances,  as  mushrooms, 
dried  plants  in  herbariums,  etc.,  and  some  of 
them  are  extremely  injurious  to  living  trees. 

Bar'ker,  (Edmund  Henrt,)  a  well-known 
Eng.  philologist,  b.  1788  at  Hollym,  in  York- 
shire. Besides  editions  of  several  Latin  class- 
ics, he  revised  Stephens's  Thesaurus  Lingua: 
Or(ec(e.  In  1812  appeared  the  first  volume  of 
bis  CloMical  Recreations.  He  likewise  trans- 
lated some  works  of  German  philologists.  He  collected  the 
mass  of  anecdote  and  criticism  relative  to  his  friend  Dr.  Parr, 
which  was  published  in  2  volumes  in  1828-29,  under  the  title 
of  Parriana^  a  work  well-nigh  unreadable,  from  the  super- 
abundance and  ill-digested  nature  of  its  matter.  He  also  as- 
sisted Prof.  Dunbar  in  the  compilation  of  the  Greek  and  En- 
glish Lexicon  published  in  1831.  He  lost  all  that  he  had  in 
a  lawsuit,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  sell  his  fine  library,  and 
was  put  into  the  debtors'  prison ;  d.  1839,  in  extreme  poverty. 

BarOcer,  (Fordyck,  M.D.,)  noted  physician  of  New  York, 
b.  in  Me.  1819 ;  studied  in  Paris ;  Prof,  of  Midwifery  and  Ob- 
stetrics in  Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York;  d,  1891. 

Barker,  (George  F.,  M.D.,)  b.  in  Mass.  1835;  Prof,  of 
Chemistry  and  Geology,  Wheaton  Coll.,  III.;  Prof,  of  Natural 
Science  in  Western  University,  Pa. ;  Prof,  of  Physiology, 
Chemistry,  etc.,  at  Yale  1867;  Vice-Pres.  Amer.  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  "etc. 

Barker,  (John,)  an  Eng.  civilian ;  in  1799  agent  for  the 
East  India  Company  at  Aleppo;  in  1826  British  Consul-Gen. 
in  Egypt ;  in  lids  closing  yrs.  a  gifted  cultivator  of  fruits, 
and  originator  of  some  of  the  choicest  varieties ;  d.  1 850. 

Bark  Loose,  or  Scale  Insect,  an  insect  of  the  family 
Coccidce^  order  Hemip- 
tera.  The  bark  lice  are 
very  small  insects,  whose 
females  are  wingless, 
their  bodies  resembling 
scales.  They  sting  the 
bark  of  trees  with  their 
long,  slender  beak,  draw- 
ing in  the  sap,  and  when 
very  numerous  injure  or 
kill  the  tree.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  males 
have  two  wings,  but  no  beak,  and  take  no  food.  The  apple 
B.  L.  {Mytcdipns  pomorum)  is  destructive  to  young  apple 
trees,  while  in  Florida  M.  gloverii  is  a  pest  of  the  orange 
tree.  The  mealy  bug,  or  coccus,  of  hot-houses  also  belongs 
to  this  group. 

Barker  S  Mill,  (Fr.  Roue  a  reaction  ;  Ger.  Segner't  Was- 
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serrad,)  a  water-wheel  invented  by  Dr.  Barker  toward  the  end 
of  the  1 7th  c.  The  reaction  caused  by  the  water  gushing  from 
the  arms  forces  them  backward,  and  gives 
to  the  whole  machine  a  rotary  motion.  This 
reaction  is  much  the  same  as  is  seen  in  the 
recoil  of  a  gun  when  fired,  or  in  the  pushing 
back  of  a  small  boat  bv  the  foot  on  stepping 
ashore.  Of  late  yrs.  It  has  been  more  ex- 
tensively employed  than  formerly. 

Bark'in^,  a  town  in  the  county  of 
Essex,  Eng. ;  pop.  9,203,  among  whom  are 
many  fishermen,  who  pursae  their  occupa- 
tion on  the  Thames,  the  tide  flowing  up  the 
Roding  to  the  town.  The  mouth  of  the 
Roding  is  often  called  B.  Creek.  B.  Abbey 
was  one  of  the  richest  nunneries  in  England,  having  been 
founded  about  677  A. D. 

Bark'-Stove,  in  Gardening,  a  kind  of  hot-house  intended 
for  those  plants  which  require,  not  only  the  greatest  heat,  bul 
also  a  continually  moist  atmosphere.  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  use  of  the  tanners'  bark  for  producing  this  atmos- 
pheric condition.  A  considerable  heat  results  from  the  fer- 
mentation of  tanners*  bark,  and  it  is  partly  upon  this  that  its 
value  in  the  B.  depends. 

Barlaam  and  Jo'saphat,  one  of  the  most  widely 
spread  religious  romances  of  the  Middle  Ages,  relating  to  the 
conversion  of  the  Indian  prince  J.  by  the  hermit  B.,  and 
thereby  illustrating  the  power  of  Christianity  to  overcome 
temptation,  and  proving  its  superiority  over  all  other  creeds. 
The  story  has  been  discovered  to  be  a  Christianized  version 
of  the  legendary  history  of  Buddha,  agreeing  with  it  in  all 
essentials  and  many  details. 

Bar-le-duc,  or'  Bar-snr-Omain,  a  town  In  the  Bept 
of  Meuse,  France;  pop.  14,664. 

Barlet^ta,  a  fortified  sea-port  of  Italy,  in  the  prov.  of 
Bari,  on  the  Adriatic ;  pop.  36,000.  The  town  has  a  fine 
cathedral,  a  colossal  statue  supposed  to  represent  the  Em- 
peror Heraclius,  a  college,  theater,  and  a  castle,  formerly  one 
of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Italy. 

Barlet'ta,  (Gabriello,)  an  Ital.  monk,  b.  perhaps  at 
B.,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  the  15thc.  He  became 
celebrated  at  Naples  on  account  of  his  sermons,  in  which  he 
mixed  sarcasm  and  the  ludicrous  with  the  sacred ;  quotings 
now  Virgil,  now  Moses ;  placing  David  at  the  side  of  Her- 
cules ;  and  commencing  a  sentence  in  Italian  to  continue  it  in 
Latin  and  end  it  in  Greek.  Sometimes  he  forgot  himself  so 
far  as  to  use  expressions  of  which  he  had  not  considered 
the  signification,  as  when  he  asked  by  what  signs  the  Samari- 
tan knew  Jesus  was  a  Jew.  Very  serious  authors,  Niceron 
and  others,  have  given  the  response  of  the  preacher ;  but  it 
cannot  be  reproduced  here.  There  is  under  his  name  a  ooU 
lection  of  Latin  sermons,  which  have  gone  through  more 
than  20  editions. 

Barley,  (Hordeum^)  a  genus  of  grasses,  to  which  belongfr 
one  of  the  most  extensively  cultivated  kinds  of  grain.  The 
genus  is  distinguished  by  spiked  inflorescence, 
the  spikelets  being  always  situated  upon  each 
tooth  of  the  rachis,  of  which  sometimes  only 
the  middle  one  is  fertile,  and  sometimes  all 
the  three,  so  that  in  the  former  case  the  fruit- 
bearing  spike  is  2-rowed,  and  in  the  latter 
case  6-rowed  ;  the  glumes  are  2,  contain- 
ing a  single  floret;  the  palese  2,  and  the 
outer  1-awned;  and  the  seed  is  surrounded 
by  the  palea.  The  species  of  this  genus  are 
almost  all  annual,  although  some  varieties  of 
B.  are  sown  in  the  end  of  autumn,  and  the 
cultivation  of  them  extends  over  the  winter^ 
B.  is  mentioned  in  the  books  of  Moses  and 
other  books  of  the  0.  T.,  also  by  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers,  and  has  been  extensively  cultivated 
from  remote  antiquity. 

Barleycorn,  Jonn,  a  personification  of  the  spirit  of 
barley,  or  malt-liquor,  used  jocularly,  and  also  in  humorous 
poetical  effusions. 

Barley-sn^ar,  a  confection  prepared  with  sugar  and 
a  decoction  of  barley. 

Barlow,  (Francis  Channino,)  an  Amer.  major-general,  b. 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1884;  served  in  the  Union  army  from 
1862-65  with  distinction;  was  Sec.  of  State  for  N.  Y.  from 
1866-68 ;  elected  Atty.-Gen.  of  N.  Y.  1871;  d.  1896. 

Barlow,  ( Jokl,)  an  Amer.  poet  and  politician,  b.  in  Conn. 
1755.  He  served  as  a  military  chaplain  during  thc^  War 
of  Independence.    In  1787  he  published  a  poem  called  Th^ 
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Futon  of  Cdumhug^  which  in  1805  appeared  anew  in  an  en- 
larged form  as  The  Columtnad.  He  spent  some  yrs.  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  in  political,  literary,  and  mercantile  pur- 
suits, and  was  for  a  short  time  Amer.  Consul  at  Algiers.  He 
returned  to  Am.  in  1805,  and  was  appointed  Embassador  to 
France  in  1811;  d.  1812  at  Zamawiczc,  near  Cracow,  when 
on  his  way  to  a  conference  with  the  Emperor  Napoleon  at 
Wilna. 

Baxlow,  (Samuel  Latham  Mitchill,)  an  Amer.  lawyer 
and  jurist,  b.  1825,  d.  1889.  He  was  one  of  the  foremost 
corporation  lawyers  of  his  day. 

tfar'mecides  or  Bar^mekides,  a  Persian  family,  dis- 
tinguished  among  the  most  powerful  in  the  prov.  of  Eho- 
rasan. 

Bax^mecide's  Feast,  a  phrase  originating  most  prob- 
ably in  the  *^  Story  of  the  Barber's  Sixth  Brother,"  recorded 
in  the  Arabian  NigJUs — a  banquet  of  empty  dishes  served 
amid  great  magnificence. 

BaPmen,  a  valley  about  2  leagues  in  length  on  the 
Wupper,  in  the  prov.  of  Rhenish  Prussia.  It  contains  five 
towns  or  villages,  which  united  form  the  town  of  B.,  now 
continuous  with  Elberfeld,  with  116,144  inhabitants,  chiefly 
Protestants.  Nowhere  in  Germany  is  so  much  manufacturing 
industry  accumulated  in  a  single  spot. 

Bar^nabas,  Saint,  properly  Joses,  mentioned  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  as  a  fellow-laborer  of  Paul,  and  even 
honored  with  the  title  of  apostle.  He  is  also  supposed  to 
have  founded  the  first  Christian  community  at  Antioch.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition,  he  became  the  first  Bishop  of  Milan,  but 
he  is  differently  reported  to  have  died  a  natural  death,  and  to 
have  suffered  martyrdom  at  the  hands  of  the  Cypriote  Jews, 
61  A.D. 

Bai^nabas,  Saint,  Epistle  of.  This  epistle  contains 
21  chapters.  Its  aim  is  obviously  to  strengthen  the  faith  of 
believers  in  a  purely  spiritual  Christianity.  It  commences 
by  declaring  that  legal  sacrifices  are  abolished,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  show,  though  not  in  a  very  coherent  or  logical  man- 
ner, how  variously  Christ  was  foretold  in  the  0.  T.  It  is  a 
simple,  pious,  and  earnest  work,  but  makes  a  far  more  judi- 
cious use  of  the  N.  T.  than  of  the  Old. 

Bar'nabites,  an  order  of  monks  which  sprung  up  at 
Milan  in  1530.  They  were  so  called  because  the  church  of 
St.  Barnabas  in  that  city  was  granted  them  to  preach  in. 
They  were  approved  of  by  Pope  Clement  VII.  and  Pope  Paul 
nil  Their  special  duties  were  to  attend  the  sick,  to  preach, 
to  instruct  the  young,  and  to  take  the  charge  of  souls.  They 
soon  established  themselves  in  Italy,  France,  Austria,  and 
Spain,  and  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  teaching  theology  in  the 
schools  of  Milan  and  Pavia. 

Bar^nade  or  Ber^nide,  (Bdarma,)  a  kind  of  shell-fish, 
a  genus  of  cinripedia.  Bs.  abound  in  almost  all  seas,  attach- 
ing themselves  in  great  numbers  to  logs  of  wood,  ships*  bot- 
toms, etc.    They  grow  very  rapidly. 

Bar'nacle  Goose,  or  Ber'nicle  Goose,  often  also 
called  Barnacle,  or  Bernicle,  the  bird  which  the  fables  of 
former  days  represented  as  deriving  its  origin  from  the 
cirrhopod  of  which  it  bears  the  name.  It  is  in  size  smaller 
than  the  common  wild  goose,  being  only  a  little  more  than 
2  ft  1.,  and  about  5  lbs.  in  weight.  It  retires  in  spring  to 
N.  regions,  where  it  breeds,  vast  numbers  passing  N.  along 
the  coast  of  Norway  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  It  is  highly 
esteemed  for  the  table.  The  Brent  goose,  or  Brent  barnacle, 
{Anaer  BrerUa  or  torqucUits,  the  A.  Bemicla  of  some  natural- 
ists,) has  frequently  received  the  name  of  the  B.  G.,  and  no 
little  confusion  has  existed  concerning  the  two  birds  in  the 
books  of  science,  although  they  are  sufficiently  distinct. 

Bar'nades,  in  Her.,  resembling  what  are  now  called 
twitchers,  were  instruments  used  by  farriers  to  curb  and 
command  unruly  horses. 

Bar^nard,  (Daniel  D.,  LL.D.,)  an  Amer.  politician  and 
author  of  political  reviews ;  U.  S.  Minister  to  Prussia  1849-53 ; 
b.  1797,  d.  1861. 

Bar^nard,  (Frederick  A.  P.,  S.T.D.,  LL.D.,  L.H.D.,)  Amer. 
mathematician,  physicist,  and  educator,  b.  1809;  tutor  in 
Yale  Coll.  1880,  where  he  was  graduated  2  yrs.  before ;  Prof, 
of  the  Univ.  of  Ala.  183Y-64;  Prof.,  Pres.,  and  Chancellor, 
1854-61,  in  the  Univ.  of  Miss. ;  member  of  eclipse  expedition 
to  Labrador ;  one  of  the  original  corporators  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Science.  In  1864  was  elected  Pres.  of  Columbia 
Coll.,  New  York;  resigned  in  1888.  One  of  the  U.  S.  Com- 
missioners to  the  Paris  Exposition,  and  a  member  of  numer- 
ous societies  of  art,  science,  and  literature.  His  publications 
are  mostly  scientific  and  educational.  D.  1889.  The  ladies' 
annex  at  Columbia  College  is  named  for  him. 


Bar^nard,  (Henrt,  LL.D.,)  was  superintendent  of  schools 
m  Conn,  and  R.  I.,  and  Pres.  of  State  University  at  Wis.,  and 
of  St.  John's  Coll.  1865-67;  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion 1867-71;  b.  in  Conn.  1811. 

Bar^nard,  (John,)  b.  at  Boston  1681 ;  in  1707  was  chap 
lain  of  the  Port  Royal  Expedition,  refused  a  chaplaincy  in 
England,  and  in  1716  was  ordained  minister  of  Marblehead, 
Mass.,  a  position  which  he  held  for  life ;  d.  1770. 

Bar'nard,  (John  G.,  LL.D.,)  miliUry  engineer  U.S. A. ;  b. 
in  Mass.  1815,  d.  1882 ;  served  for  17  yrs.  on  the  Gulf  Coast, 
then  in  the  war  with  Mexico ;  was  director  of  a  survey  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  of  the  construction  of  San  Francisco 
fortifications;  Superintendent  of  U.  S.  Military  Academy, 
and  then  of  fortifications  of  the  harbor  of  New  York.  In  the 
civil  war  served  at  Bull  Run,  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  as 
chief  engineer  of  the  defenses  of  Washington,  and  on  Gen. 
Grant's  staff  until  Lee's  surrender;  received  the  rank  of 
MaJL-Gen.  U.S.A. 

Bar'nard  Cas'tle,  an  inland  town  In  the  S.  of  Durham 
Co.,  Eng.  On  a  rocky  height  over  the  river  are  the  ruins  (cov- 
ering 6}  acres)  of  a  castle,  founded  about  1180  by  Barnard, 
son  of  Guy  Baliol,  a  follower  of  the  Conqueror  and  ancestor 
of  John  Baliol,  King  of  Scotland,  who  was  bom  in  the  castle, 
and  founded  a  hospital  for  the  poor  in  the  town.  B.  C.  is 
the  scene  of  part  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  poem  of  Rokeby; 
pop.  4,644. 

Barnaul^  a  town  of  West  Siberia,  in  the  Govt,  of  Tomsk, 
pop.  14,000,  chiefly  engaged  in  the  mining  and  smelting  of 
the  metals  found  in  the  vicinity,  which  consist  of  silver,  lead, 
and  copper.  B.  has  120  furnaces  at  work,  is  the  seat  of  a 
mining  board,  and  has  a  magnetic  and  meteorological  ob- 
servatory. 

Bar^nave,  (Antoine-Pierre-Joseph-Marie,)  a  very  distin- 
guished character  and  victim  of  the  French  Revolution,  b.  at 
Grenoble  in  1761.  In  the  Parliament  of  Grenoble  he  zeal- 
ously advocated  the  proclamation  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  was 
vehement  in  opposition  to  the  Absolute  Veto,  carried  through 
the  confiscation  of  Church  property  to  the  use  of  the  nation, 
the  emancipation  of  the  Jews,  and  the  abolition  of  the  re- 
ligious orders,  and  was  mainly  instrumental  in  the  liberation 
of  the  slaves  and  reorganization  of  the  colonies  ;  guillotined 
1798. 

Barnburners,  a  portion  of  the  Democratic  Party  of 
N.  Y.,  opposed  to  slavery,  who  supported  Mr.  Van  Buren  as 
Presidential  candidate  in  1848. 

Baml>y,  (Joseph,)  Eng.  composer  and  organist;  b.  in 
York,  Aug.  12,  1838.  Chorister  in  York  Minster;  organist 
St.  Andrew's,  Wells  Street,  London,  1868-71 ;  precentor  and 
choir-master  St.  Ann's,  Soho,  1871;  precentor  and  director 
of  musical  instruction  in  Eton  Coll.  1875.  His  RebekoK,  a 
sacred  idyll,  27ie  Lord  is  King^  both  with  orchestra ;  numer- 
ous highly-interesting  **  services  "  and  anthems,  (such  as  King 
All  Oloriotu,)  for  the  church,  as  well  as  several  secular 
choruses  and  songs,  have  rendered  him  famous  both  in  En- 
gland and  Am.  He  is,  perhaps,  most  widely  and  affection- 
ately known  by  his  Original  Tuna  to  Popular  Hymniy  (2 
volumes,)  numbering  146.  He  is  rated  one  of  the  ablest  of 
vocal  conductors.     Knighted  1892.     D.  1896. 

Bame^V  Bay,  Ocean  Co.,  N.  J.,  connected  with  the 
Atlantic  by  Bamegat  Inlet,  1  m.  w.  On  the  S.  side  of  the 
inlet  is  a  fijoe  light-house,  with  white  flashing  light,  150  ft.  h. 

Barnes,  (Albert,)  a  Presb.  Amer.  divine,  b.  1798,  d.  in 
Pliiladelphia  1 870.  Wrote  Notes  on  the  N.  T.  and  other  pop- 
ular works  on  the  Bible. 

Barnes,  (James,)  b.  1806,  in  Boston,  Mass. ;  Brevet-Maj.- 
Gen.  U.  S.  Volunteers ;  served  with  distinction  all  through  the 
civil  war;  d.  1869. 

Barnes,  (Joseph  K.,)  Brig.-Gen.  and  Surgeon  U.S.A. ;  b. 
in  Philadelphia  1817,  d.  1883. 

Barnes,  (Phineas,)  Amer.  editor,  politician,  and  educator ; 
b.  1811,  d.  1871. 

Barnes,  (Ret.  William,)  Eng.  poet  and  philologist,  author 
of  three  collections  of  poems  written  in  the  dialect  of  Dor- 
setshire; b.  at  Rush-hay,  Bagber,  Dorsetshire,  1810,  d.  1886. 

BamesMUe,  a  village  of  Belmont  Co.,  0.,  on  the  Balti- 
more and  0.  R.R.  Here  are  busy  mills  and  foundries  and 
cement  factories;  pop.  8,207. 

Baronet,  Chip'pin^,  a  town  in  the  S.  of  Hertfordshire, 
Eng.,  pop.  8,720.  Here,  in  1471,  was  fought  the  famous 
battle  of  B.  between  the  Yorkists,  and  Lancastrians,  in  which 
Warwick,  *'  the  King-maker,"  was  killed,  by  which  event  Ed- 
ward IV.  was  firmly  established  on  the  throne. 

Bar'neveld,  town  in  the  prov.  of  Gelders,  Holland ;  has 
fine  church  monuments;  pop.  6,167. 
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Bar^neveldt,  (Jam  yam  Olden,)  Grand  Pensionary  of 
Holland,  b.  1647 ;  showed  great  ardor  in  the  cause  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  country ;  distinguished  for  insight  into  af- 
fairs and  address  in  diplomatic  management.  On  May  IS, 
1619,  the  venerable  man,  aged  71  yrs.,  was  condemned  to 
death  as  a  political  offender.  He  mounted  the  scaffold  and 
laid  down  his  head  with  characteristic  firmness. 

B&r^ney,  (Joshua,)  an  Amer.  naval  officer,  b.  in  Haiti- 
timore  1759,  d.  1818  ;  while  yet  a  child  he  went  to  sea  and 
saw  service,  navigating  a  vessel  when  only  16 ;  served  gal- 
lantly in  the  Revolutionary  War  and  in  the  War  of  1812,  being 
severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Bladensburg. 

Buios^ey,  a  manufacturing  town  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  89  m.  S.-W.  of  York,  Eng.    It  has  a  large  num. 
ber  of  educational  and  benevolent 
institutions,  and  a  public  park  of 
about  20  acres ;  pop.  85,427. 

Bam'ftai>le,  a  town  in  N.-W  of 
Devonshire,  Eng.  It  has  manufact- 
ures of  pottery  and  lace.  B.  has 
existed  since  the  reign  of  Athelstau, 
who  built  a  castle  here ;  pop.  18,068. 

Bar^nnm,  (Phinkas  Taylor,) 
Amer.  showman,  b.  in  Bethel,  Conn., 
July  6,  1810.  At  the  age  of  18  he 
was  employed  in  a  country  store,  and 
about  6  yrs.  afterward  went  into  the 
lottery  business.  When  only  19  he 
married  and  moved  to  Danbury, 
where  he  edited  The  Herald  of  Free- 
dom. In  1834  he  removed  to  New 
York,  where,  hearing  of  Joyce  Heth, 
nurse  of  Gen.  Washington,  he  bought 
her  for  $1,000,  and  exhibited  her  to 
considerable  profit.  He  bought  the 
Amer.  Museum  in  New  York,  which 
be  raised  at  once  to  prosperity  by  ex- 
hibiting a  Japanese  mermaid,  made  of 
a  fish  and  monkey ;  a  white  negress, 
a  woolly  horse,  and  finally  a  noted 
dwarf,  styled  "  (Jen.  Tom  Thumb," 
whom  he  exhibited  in  Europe  in 
1844.  In  1 847  he  offered  Mile.  Jenny 
Lind  $1,000  a  night  for  160  nights, 
and  received  $7<X),«00 — the  concert 
tickets  being  sold  at  auction,  in  one 
case  for  $650  for  a  single  ticket.  He 
built  a  villa  at  Bridgeport  in  imitation 
of  the  Brighton  (Eng.)  Pavilion,  and 
engaged  in  various  speculations,  one 
of  which — a  clock  factory — made 
him  bankrupt.  Settling  with  his 
creditors  in  1867  he  engaged  anew 
in  his  career  of  enterprises,  and  made 
another  fortune.     D.  1891. 

Barn'well,  (Robbrt  W.,  LL.D.,) 
b.  1801  ;  Pres.  of  a  C.  University 
1835-43;  U.  S.  Senator  1850;  be- 
came a  Confederate;  resumed  his 
educational  position  at  the  close  of 
the  war  until  1878.     D.  1882. 

Baroach.  Broach,  or  Bha- 
racV,  a  large  town  of  British  India, 
giving  the  name  to  a  coUectorate  in 
the  Presidency  of  Bombay.  B.  is  a 
very  ancient  town ;  it  is  supposed  to 
be  the  Barygaza  of  Arrian ;  pop.  of 
coUectorate  350,322. 

BaroccL    See  Vionola. 

Baroche,  (PiKRas-JuLEsO  an  eminent  Fr.  politician,  b.  at 
Paris  1802.  During  the  republic  he  voted  at  first  with  the 
Democratic  party,  but  subsequently  supported  Gen.  Cavaig- 
nac,  and,  after  Dec.  10,  the  politics  of  Louis  Napoleon. 
After  the  coup  d'etat  of  Dec.  2,  1851,  B.  accepted  the  vice- 
presidency  of  the  Consulative  Commission,  and  was  authorized 
to  make  known  officially  the  result  of  the  piebutcitum.  He 
became  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  1860  and  minister  of 
justice  and  public  worship  in  1863;  d.  1870. 

Baro^da,  a  city  of  Guzerat,  Hindustan,  and  cap.  of  a  State 
of  the  same  name.  It  is  40  m.  from  Tunkaria  and  231  N. 
of  Bombay,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  Guicowar,  a  protected 
Mahratta  prince  ;  pop.  116,420 ;  trade  considerable. 

Bar  01  Dow'er.  Dower,  the  estate  or  provision  which  a 
widow  is  eutiUed  to  out  of  the  lands  and  tenements  of  her  de- 


ceased husband,  may  be  barred  or  defeated  by  her  elopement, 
her  divorce  on  the  ground  of  her  own  adultery,  the  treason  of 
her  husband,  and  other  disabilities,  and  by  detaining  the  title- 
deeds  ox  evidences  of  the  estate  from  the  heir  until  she  re- 
stores them. 

Barom'eter,  (Gr.  baros,  "  weight ; "  meiron^  **  a  meas- 
ure,") an  instrument  for  measuring  the  weight  or  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere.  The  term  is  generally  understood  to  refer 
to  one  in  which  the  measure  is  the  height  of  a  column  of 
liquid  sustained  by  atmospheric  pressure.  The  fundamental 
principle  of  the  construction  of  the  B.  is  best  shown  in  the  ex- 
periment which  led  Torricelli  to  the  discovery  (1643)  of  the 
pressure  of  the  air.  A  glass  tube,  about  88  in.  in  1.,  open  at 
one  end,  is  completely  filled  with  mercury,  and,  being  firmly 
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closed  by  the  thumb,  is  inverted  and  placed  vertically  in  ft 
cup  containing  mercury.  When  the  thumb  is  remo^id  the 
mercury  sinks  in  the  tube  till  it  stands,  generally,  about  80 
in.  above  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  cup,  leaving  in  the 
upper  part  a  space  free  of  air,  which  receives  the  name  of 
the  Torricellian  Vacuum.  The  mercury  within  the  tube  being 
thus  removed  from  the  pressure  of  the  air  while  that  in  the 
cup  is  exposed  to  it,  the  column  falls,  till  the  pressure  at  the 
section  of  the  whole,  in  the  same  plane  as  the  surface  of  the 
mercury  in  the  cup,  is  the  same  within  and  without  the  tube. 
We  have  yet  no  better  index  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere than  the  simple  mercurial  column  of  Torricelli,  and  in 
all  exact  observations  it  is  taken  as  the  only  reliable  stand- 
ard. Simple  as  the  B.  is  its  construction  demands  consid- 
erable care  and  experience.  It  is  of  the  first  importance 
that  the  mercury  to  be  used  is  chemically  pure,  otherwise  it» 
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fluidity  18  impaired,  and  the  inside  of  the  tube  becomes  coated 
with  impurities  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  correct  observa- 
tion impossible.  Mercury,  as  usuAlly  sold,  is  not  pure ;  and 
before  being  employed  for  Bs.  roust  be  shaken  well  with  highly 
dilute,  but  pure,  nitric  acid,  to  remove  extraneous  metals  and 
oxides.  In  filling  the  tube  it  is  essentially  necessary  to  get 
the  column  free  from  air  and  moisture.  To  effect  this  the 
mercury  after  filling  is  boiled  in  the  tube,  so  that  air  and 
moisture  may  be  expelled.  Bs.  are  usually  divided  into  two 
classes — cistern  B.  and  siphon  B.  There  tfre  two  causes  of 
inaccuracy  in  cistern  B. — one  being  the  capillarity,  which 
tends  to  lower  the  column,  and  the  other  being  the  differ- 
ence of  level  in  the  cistern  caused  by  the  fluctuations  in  the 
tube,  which  renders  the  readings  on  the  fixed  scale  above  at 
one  time  too  great  and  at  another  too  small,  according  as 
this  level  rises  above  or  falls  below  the  original  level  from 
which  the  scale  was  measured.  The  effect  of  capillarity  may 
be  avoided  by  using  tubes  of  more  than  i  in.  in  bore,  in 
which  the  depression  becomes  so  small  that  it  may  be  left 
out  of  account ;  and  in  smaller  tubes  it  may  be  estimated 
from  tables  constructed  for  the  purpose.  With  reference  to 
the  error  of  level  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  height  of 
the  column  sustained  by  the  atmosphere  is  always  to  be  reck- 
oned from  the  lower  level.  Care  must  be  taken,  then,  in 
ordinary  Bs.  to  make  the  cistern  as  large  as  possible.  The 
only  B.  in  which  the  error  of  level  is  completely  obviated  is 
that  invented  by  Fortin.  The  siphon  B.  is,  in  many  respects, 
a  more  perfect  instrument  than  the  cistern  B.  The  wheel  B., 
originally  invented  by  Hook,  and  generally  seen  as  a  parlor 
ornament,  has  little  to  recommend  it  as  a  trustworthy  instru- 
ment. The  uses  of  the  B.  may  be  classified  into  physical, 
hypsometrical,  and  meteorological.  It  is  of  essential  use  in 
all  physical  researches  where  the  mechanical,  optical^  acous- 
tical, and  chemical  properties  of  air  or  other  gasses  are  de- 
pendent on  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  Its  use  in  hyp- 
sometry,  or  the  art  of  measuring  the  heights  of  mountains,  is 
very  valuable ;  but  the  best  known  use  of  the  B.  is  as  a  me- 
teorological instrument,  or  as  a  weather-glass.  Opticians 
have  attached  to  certain  heights  of  the  B.  certain  states  of 
the  weather,  and  at  certain  points  of  the  scale  the  words 
"Rain,"  "Changeable,"  "Fair,"  etc.,  are  marked;  but  the 
connection  thus  instituted  is  very  misleading.  Those  who 
have  observed  most  carefully  the  connection  of  barometric 
heights  with  changes  of  the  weather  discard  entirely  the  use 
of  these  terms,  and  state  that  it  is  not  the  actual  height  of 
the  B.  at  any  place,  but  this  height  as  compared  with  that  of 
surrounding  regions,  which  indicates  the  coming  weather. 
Grenerally  speaking  a  falling  B.  indicates  rain,  a  rising  B.  fair 
weather.  A  steady  B.  foretells  a  continuance  of  the  weather 
at  the  time ;  when  low  this  is  generally  broken  or  bad,  and 
when  high  fair.  A  sudden  fall  usually  precedes  a  storm,  the 
violence  of  which  is  in  proportion  to  the  barometric  gradient. 
An  unsteady  B.  shows  an  unsettled  state  of  weather ;  grad- 
ual changes,  the  approach  of  some  permanent  condition  of 
it.  The  variations  must  also  be  interpreted  with  reference 
to  the  prevailing  winds,  each  different  wind  having  some  pe- 
culiar rules.  The  connection  between  changes  of  weather 
and  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  by  no  means  well 
understood.  The  B.  is  also  constantly  used  by  astronomers 
in  connection  with  their  observations,  in  order  to  determine 
the  amount  of  the  correction  for  atmospheric  refraction  to 
be  applied  to  their  measures  of  zenith-distance. 

Bax^ometz,  sometimes  called  Tarta'rean,  or  Scsrtii'- 
ian  Lamb,  the  prostrate  stem  (rhizome) 
of  a  fern  {Aspidium  B.)  which  grows 
in  the  salt-plains  near  the  Caspian  Sea. 
It  is  shaggy,  with  silky  down,  and  has 
a  sort  of  general  resemblance  to  an  an- 
imal. In  the  days  of  ignorant  credulity, 
when  the  story  of  the  Phenix  was  received 
as  a  truth  of  natural  history,  and  bar- 
nacles were  believed  to  grow  into  geese, 
and  horses*  hairs  into  eels,  marvelous 
tales  were  told  of  the  B.,  which  was  sup- 
posed  to  partake  of  the  natures  of  a  plant  and  an  animal,  to 
grow  on  a  stalk,  and  eat  grass  like  a  lamb,  etc.  £rman 
{IVaveU  in  Siberia)  supposes  that  the  fables  regarding  the 
B.  may  have  some  connection  with  the  cotton  plant. 

Barton.  This  term,  as  to  the  origin  of  which  much  dif- 
ference of  opinion  exists,  is  probably  derived  from  the  Latin 
word  baro^  which  originally  signified  a  stupid,  brutal  man, 
afterward  came  to  signify  a  man  simply,  and  latterly,  by  one 
of  those  strange  transmutations  which  are  not  uncommon  in 
language,  a  man  pre-eminently,  or  a  person  of  distinction. 
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Teutonic,  Celtic,  and  even  Hebrew  derivations  have  also  been 
assigned  to  the  word ;  but  the  fact  of  its  having  been  intro- 
duced into  England  by  the  Normans  ^ 
seems  in  favor  of  a  Romance  origin.  It  ^^^^_ 
is  now  the  title  which  is  applied  to  the 
lowest  degree  of  rank  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  between  a  baronet  and  a  viscount. 
The  degree  of  B.  corresponds  among 
noblemen,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  that  of 
gentleman  at  a  lower  stage  of  the  social 
pyramid.  The  coronation  and  parliament- 
ary robes  of  a  B.  differ  very  slightly  from  those  of  an  earl. 
The  right  of  wearing  a  coronet  was  conferred  on  Bs.  for  the  ^ 
first  time  by  King  Charles  II. ;  their  head-dress  till  then 
having  consisted  of  a  cap  of  crimson  velvet,  lined  with 
ermine,  and  having  a  plain  gold  band.  A  B.*s  coronet  is 
adorned  with  six  pearls,  set  at  equal  distances  on  the  chap- 
let.  Coronets  are  worn  only  on  great  occasions  of  state  cere- 
monial. A  B.  has  the  title  of  "  Right  Honorable  Lord,"  etc., 
and  is  addressed  as  "  My  Lord,"  or  "  Your  Lordship."  His 
wife  has  also  the  title  of  "  Right  Honorable,"  and  is  addressed 
as  "  Madam,"  or  "  Your  Ladyship."  A  B.,  in  signing,  sinks 
his  Christian  and  family  surname,  and  subscribes  his  titular 
designation.    His  children  enjoy  the  prefix  of  Honorable. 

Barron,  (Michael,)  famous  Fr.  actor  and  play-writer,  suc- 
cessful in  tragedy  and  comedy.  He  was  handsome  and  tal- 
ented, but  excessively  vain;  b.  1668,  d.  1729. 

Ba'ron,  (Pierre,)  a  Fr.  Protestant  who  fled  to  England 
and  became  Prof,  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge.  Opposing  Cal- 
vinism he  was  forced  to  resign  his  position  1696,  and  d. 
1699. 

Barton  and  F6me,  two  Norman  and  French  words  used 
in  English  law-books  to  denominate  husband  and  wife. 

Barton  and  Femme,  in  Her.,  is  the  expression  used  to 
designate  the  bearing  by  which  the  arms  of  husband  and 
wife  are  carried  per  pale,  or  marshaled  side  by  side  on  the 
same  shield.  The  husband's  arms  are  always  carried  on  the 
dexter  side. 

Bar'onet.  This  title,  which  is  the  diminutive  of  baron, 
is  the  lowest  degree  of  hereditary  honor  in  the  United  King- 
dom. Bs.  were  instituted  by  King  James  I.  1611.  The 
ostensible  object  was  to  promote  the  plantation  of  Ulster,  in 
Ireland,  with  English  and  Scottish  settlers ;  but  the  real  aim 
was  to  raise  money.  Each  B.  was  bound  to  maintain  80 
soldiers  in  Ireland  for  8  yrs.,  at  the  rate  of  16  cents  per 
diem  for  each  roan.  The  sum  thus  exacted,  with  the  fees  of 
honor  due  to  the  officers,  amounted  to  about  (6,000  on  each 
patent.  It  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  passion  for  hereditary 
distinction  that  200  persons  were  willing  to  )ux;ept  the  honor 
on  such  terms.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  creation  of  B.  but 
the  will  of  the  sovereign.  Bs.  have  precedence  of  all  knights, 
except  those  of  the  Garter,  bannerets  made  under  the  royal 
banner  in  open  war,  and  privy  councilors.  They  are  entitled 
to  have  Sir  prefixed  to  their  name,  with  "Bart."  as  an  affix. 

Baro'nioB,  (C^sar,)  an  eminent  R.  C.  ecclesiastical  histo- 
rian, b.  in  Naples  1688,  d.  1607.  Among  the  works  of  B. 
the  Martyrologium  Romanum  deserves  to  be  noticed. 

Baron  of  Beef.    See  Beef. 

Bar^ony,  a  manorial  and  hereditary  right  arising  out  of 
land,  known  to  the  laws  both  of  England  and  Scotland. 

Baroz^'zo,  (Jacopo,)  an  Ital.  architect,  designer  of  the 
Famese  Palace,  succeeded  Michael  Angelo  as  architect  of  St. 
Peter's,  was  the  designer  of  the  Escurial  in  Spain,  also  a 
painter  and  pubhsher  of  architectural  works;  b.  at  Vignola 
1607,  d.  at  Rome  1678. 

Barqnesime'to,  a  city  of  Venezuela,  the  cap.  of  a  prov. 
of  the  same  name,  was  founded  by  the  Spaniards  in  1662, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  19th  c.  was  a  flourishing  town, 
with  straight,  wide  streets,  and  some  fine  buildings ;  pop. 
16,000;  but  in  1802  it  was  almost  totally  destroyed  by  aa 
earthquake.  The  existing  town  has  been  mostly  built  from 
the  ruins ;  pop.  81,476, 

Barr,  a  town  of  Lower  Alsace,  Germany,  with  many  vine* 
yards ;  pop.  6,661. 

Barr,  or  Bar^ra,  a  petty  Mandlng^o  kingdom  of  West 
Africa,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia,  with  an  estimated  area 
of  about  260  sq.  leagues ;  pop.  200,000. 

Bur^ra,  a  pleasant  suburban  town  of  Italy,  about  8  m.  E. 
of  Naples  ;  pop.  12,000. 

Bar'ra,  a  small  island  near  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Heb- 
rides, Scotland,  belonging  to  Inverness,  and  42  m.  W.  of 
of  Ardnamurchan  Point.  It  is  8  ra.  1.  and  2  to  4  w.  The 
S.  or  larger  part  contains  a  rocky  mountain  2,000  ft.  h.,  and 
is  divided  into  small  valleys.    The  island  is  formed  of  gneiss. 
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The  light-house  on  B.  Head,  the  loftiest  in  Britain,  is  680  ft. 
above  the  sea,  and  is  seen  83  m.  off.  The  parish  includes 
several  smaller  islands,  the  total  pop.  of  the  group  being 
1,753. 

BarrackIMre^  a  native  town  and  military  cantonment  of 
British  India,  on  the  Hoogiy;  pop.  17,702.  Frorti  the  salu^ 
brity  of  its  air  B.  la  a  favorite  retreat  for  Europeans  from 
Calcutta,  the  governor-general  having  here  his  country  resi- 
dence. 

Bar'racks  are  permanent  structures  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  soldiers,  as  distinguished  from  huts  and  tents.  Origi- 
nally the  word,  derived  from  the  Spanish  barracas^  was  ap- 
plied to  small  cabins  or  huts ;  but  the  term  is  now  always 
confined  to  structures  of  brick  or  stone. 

Bar'zucoon,  the  appellation  given  to  a  depot  for  newly 
captured  slaves  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

Barraca^da,  a  voracious  fish  some  6  or  10  ft.  in  1.,  poi- 
sonous at  some  seasons,  found  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
quite  common  among  the  Bahama  Islands. 

Barra^da,  or  Bora'da,  a  river  of  Syria,  flows  in  a  S.-S.-E. 
direction  toward  Damascus,  above  which  it  divides,  one 
branch  being  diverted  to  irrigate  the  city  and  its  gardens,  while 
the  other  passes  on  the  N.  side.  The  branches,  which  it  is 
supposed  were  the  Pharpar  and  Abana  of  Scripture,  unite 
and  flow  into  the  marshes  and  lake  of  Bahr-el-Merj. 

Barrafiun^ca,  a  town  of  the  prov.  of  Caltauisetta,  Sicily ; 
pop.  9,000. 

bar'ra  Han'sa,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov.  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro ;  pop.  6,000. 

Barranqniila,  a  town  in  the  U.  S.  of  Colombia,  State 
of  Bolivar,  on  the  river  Hagdaleua ;  it  has  a  rapidly  increas- 
iugtrade  and  a  pop.  of  about  2(),(X)0. 

Barras^  Connt  de,  (Paul-Jea.\-Fiun(;oi8-Xicolas,)  a 
distinguished  character  of  the  French  Revolution,  b.  in 
Provence  1755.  He  was  actively  concerned  in  the  storming 
of  the  Tuileries.  B.  arranged  the  marriage  of  Bonaparte  with 
the  widow  Beauharnais;  d.  1829. 

Bar^ratry,  some  fraudulent  act  of  the  master  of  a  vessel, 
or  of  the  mariners,  tending  to  his  or  their  own  benefit,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  owner,  without  his  privity  or  consent. 

Barr^,  (Isaac,)  a  colonel  in  the  British  army,  b.  in  Ire- 
land 1726,  served  in  English  army  with  Wolfe,* at  Quebec, 
where  he  received  a  wound  which  resulted  in  blindness.  He 
entered  Parliament  1761,  and  opposed  the  oppression  of  the 
Amer.  colonies;  d.  1802. 

Bar^rel,  (Ital.  barile  ;  Fr.  harH^  barrique^)  primarily,  a 
large  vessel  for  holding  liquids — probably  from  bar,  in  the 
sense  of  to  guard,  confine,  contain — and  then  a  certain  meas- 
ure, but  varying  in  every  locality  and  almost  for  every  liquid. 
In  the  old  English  measures  the  B.  contained  31^  gallons 
of  wine,  32  of  ale,  and  86  of  beer — the  wine  gallon  itself 
differing  from  that  of  ale  and  beer.  In  imperial  gallons  their 
contents  would  be:  old  wine  B.=26^  gallons;  ale  B., 
32]^ ;  beer,  86^.  In  Am.  flour  and  beef  are  sold  on  the  large 
scale  in  Bs. ;  a  B.  of  flour  must  contain  196  lbs.  ;  of  beef 
200  lbs.  A  B.  of  butter=224  lbs. ;  of  soft  soap,  256  lbs.  ; 
of  tar,  26^  gallons. 

Bar'rei,  Giul  The  relation  which  the  barrels  of  small 
arms  bear  to  the  stock,  lock,  and  other  parts  is  described  in 
such  articles  as  Musket,  Pistol,  Rifle,  Revolver,  Breech- 
loading  Arms,  etc.  The  iron  for  all  good  musket-barrels 
contains  a  portion  of  steel,  or  undergoes  some  kind  of  steeling 
process. 

Bar'rel-or^gan,  an  organ  in  which  the  music  is  pro- 
duced by  a  barrel  or  cylinder,  set  with  pins  and  staples,  which, 
when  driven  round  by  the  hand,  opens  the  valves  for  ad- 
mitting the  wind  to  the  pipes  according  to  the  notes  of  the 
music.  The  number  of  tunes  that  any  one  instrument  can 
play  is,  of  course,  very  limited.  Bs.  are  generally  portable, 
and  mostly  used  by  street  musicians. 

Bar'ren  Isrand,  an  offal  depot,  situated  in  Canarsie 
Bay,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  near  Rockaway. 

bar^rett,  (Benjamin  Fisk,)  a  prominent  Swedenborgian, 
b.  at  Dresden,  Me.,  1808;  was  graduated  from  Bowdoin 
Coll.,  Me.,  1832,  and  Harvard  Divinity  School,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  1838;  became  a  Swedenborgian  1839;  pastor  of  New 
Church  Societies  in  New  York  1840-48 ;  Cincinnati,  0.,  1848- 
52 ;  52-64  retired ;  1864-71,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  An  editor 
and  a  prolific  writer.     D.  Aug.  6,  1892. 

Bar'rett,  (Lawrence,)  an  Amer.  tragedian  who  excelled 
In  Shakespearean  creations;  b.  1840,  d.  1891. 

Barr  Head,  a  town  of  recent  growth  in  the  E.  part  of 
Renfrewshire,  Scotland ;  pop.  6,209. 

Barricades^  are  defense- works  employed  both  in  the  mili- 


tary and  naval  services.  Military  engineers  and  sappers  and 
miners  are  instructed  in  the  art  of  barricading  streets  and 
roads  with  beams,  chains,  chevaux-de-frue^  and  other  obstacles, 
either  in  defending  a  town  against  besiegers,  or  in  suppress- 
ing popular  tumults.  In  a  ship,  a  strong  wooden  rail,  sup- 
ported  on  stanchions,  and  extending  across  the  foremost  part 
of  the  quarter-deck,  was  formerly  called  a  barricade,  but  has 
now  fallen  into  disuse. 

Bar'rie,  (Jambs  M.,)  a  Scottish  novelist,  b.  at  Kirriemuir, 
Forfarshire,  Scotland,  1860 ;  among  his  works  are  Avid  Ziehl 
IduUs,  A  Window  in  Thrums,  and  Tfie  LUtU  Minuter. 

Bar'rier  Act,  the  name  of  an  act  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  Jan.  8, 1697,  intended  as  a  bar- 
rier  against  innovations  and  hinderance  to  hasty  legislation. 

Bajr^rier  Beef,  an  immense  coral  reef  extending  along 
the  N.-E.  coast  of  Australia  for  nearly  1,800  m.,  at  a  distance 
from  the  shore  of  from  10  to  upwards  of  100  m.  The  reef  is, 
in  general,  precipitous,  and  in  many  places  rises  out  of  great 
depths,  lines  of  280  fathoms  having  failed  to  reach  the  bot- 
tom on  the  outer  side.  Formerly,  ignorance  of  any  thing 
like  its  precise  extent  and  character  led  to  many  shipwrecks ; 
but  within  the  last  SO  yrs.  it  has  been  surveyed,  and  pretty 
accurately  hud  down  on  charts. 

Bar^ner  Trea'tiea,  a  name  given  to  the  treaties  which, 
in  1710-13-15,  were  concluded  between  the  English  and  the 
Netherlands.  The  latter  pledged  themselves  to  maintain  the 
Act  of  Succession,  and  in  return  Enghind  engaged  to  assist 
the  Dutch  in  maintaining  their  barrier  towns. 

Bar^rill£:er,  (Daniel  Moreau,)  Amer.  diplomatist;  min- 
ister to  Spain  1849-53  ;  b.  in  N.  C.  1807,  d.  1878. 

Bar^nn^-OUt,  a  practice  formerly  common  in  English 
schools,  but  now  altogether  abandoned.  It  consisted  in  the 
scholars  taking  possession  of  the  school,  and  fastening  the 
doors  against  the  master,  at  whose  helplessness  they  sooifed 
from  the  windows. 

Barrin^^nia'ces,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  trees 
and  shrubs,  natives  of  tropical  countries,  and  generally  very 
beautiful  both  in  foliage  and  flowers. 

Bar'risters,  as  sometimes  spelled  in  old  books,  is  the 
distinctive  name  by  which  the  advocates  or  pleaders  at  the 
English  and  Irish  bars  are  known ;  and  thus  its  derivation  is 
perhaps  sufficiently  accounted  for. 

Bajr'ron,  (James,  U.S.N.,)  an  Amer.  naval  commander, 
b.  in  Va.  1768;  senior  officer  at  the  time  of  his  death  in 
1851.  He  bore  a  high  reputation  for  seamanship  till  the 
affair  of  the  Chesapeake.  This  led  to  his  duel  with  Decatur, 
in  which  the  latter  was  mortally  wounded. 

Bar'ron,  (Samuel,)  Admiral  in  Confederate  Navy ;  b.  in 
Va.,  entered  navy  in  1812,  made  prisoner  at  the  capture  of 
Forts  Clark  and  Hatteras ;  afterward  was  in  England  fitting 
out  blockade-runners  and  privateers ;  d.  1892. 

Barro'ga,  a  village  of  Spain,  16  m.  S.-S.-E.  of  Cadiz,  cele> 
brated  in  history  as  the  place  where  Gen.  Graham,  (after- 
ward Lord  Lynedoch,)  in  March,  1811,  succeeded  in  gaining  a 
victory  over  the  French,  after  his  Spanish  allies  had  retreated. 

Bar'ros,  de,  (JoXo,)  the  most  distinguished  of  Portu- 
guese historians;  b.  at  Viseu  in  1496;  became  a  page  to 
King  Emmanuel,  and  afterward  companion  to  the  Crown 
Prince ;  was  for  some  time  governor  of  the  Portuguese  set- 
tlement in  Guinea,  and  afterward  treasurer  and  general 
agent  for  the  Indies;  d.  1670. 

Barrot,  (Camille  Hyacinthe  Odillon,)  a  Fr.  jurist  and 
statesman,  b.  at  Villefort  1791.  At  the  Revolution  of  1830 
he  was  one  of  the  three  commissioners  appointed  by  the  pro- 
visional government  to  accompany  Charles  X.  from  Ram- 
bouillet  to  Cherbourg  on  his  embarkation  for  England. 
When  Louis  Philippe  called  upon  Thiers  to  form  a  new 
ministry,  B.  was  appointed  president.  Under  the  presidency 
of  Louis  Napoleon  he  was  for  some  time  a  minister,  and 
conducted  the  government  with  success  till  1851,  when  he 
retired  from  active  political  life;  d.  in  1873. 

Bar'row,  a  river  in  the  S.-E.  of  Ireland ;  ranks  in  impor- 
tance  next  to  the  Shannon. 

Bar'row,  (Isaac,  LL.D.,)  an  eminent  Eng.  mathematician 
and  divine,  b.  1630.  He  was  the  teacher  of  Isaac  Ne^ion, 
and  in  1669  resigned  his  professorship  in  Trinity  Coll.  in 
favor  of  the  latter.  His  sermons  are  highly  esteemed ;  d, 
1677. 

Bar^row,  (Sir  John,  Bart.,)  an  Eng.  traveler  and  pro- 
moter of  explorations;  b.  1764,  d.  1848. 

Bar^row-in-Fnr^ness,  a  sea-port  and  rapidly  increasing 
town  of  North  Lancashire,  Eng.  It  is  famous  for  its  iron 
ship-building;  pop.  51,712. 

Bar^rows,  artificial  moimds  of  earth  generally  believed 
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to  have  been  erected  for  sepulchral  or  monumental  purposes. 
They  are  very  numerous  in  Great  Britain,  and  many  of  them 
are  supposed  to  belong  to  a  period  long  prior  to  the  Roman 
invasion.  In  the  sepulchral  B.  the  human  remains  are  buried 
either  in  a  rude  stone  **  cist "  or  chest,  in  which^he  body  was 
doubled  up,  or  are  laid  at  full  length  in  the  earth,  accom- 
panied by  arms  and  other  utensils.  Where  the  body  was 
burned  the  remains  were  laid  on  the  floor  of  the  barrow  in  a 
cist  excavated  on  the  spot,  or,  at  a  later  epoch,  in  a  clay 
urn.  According  to  Sir  R.  Uoare,  barrow  burial  was  practiced 
down  to  the  8th  c,  from  a  period  of  unknown  antiquity. 
The  practice  of  erecting  sepulchral  mounds  prevailed  among 
all  the  principal  nations  of  antiquity  both  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  they  are  found  in  great  numbers  in  Cent.  Am. 
Many  B.  are  only  partly  artificial,  natural  mounds  having 
been  shaped  by  human  hands  into  the  form,  round  or  oblong, 
which  it  was  wished  they  should  take. 

Bar'row  Strait,  the  earliest  of  Parry's  discoveries,  lead- 
ing to  the  W.  out  of  Liancaster  Sound,  which  Parry's  immedi- 
ate predecessor.  Captain,  afterward  Sir  John  Ross,  had  pro- 
nounced to  be  landlocked  in  that  direction.  It  was  named 
in  honor  of  the  secretary  to  the  admiralty  of  the  same  name, 
the  prime  mover  in  the  more  recent  era  of  N.  discovery.  See 
Parry. 

Bamm'dia,  (Josi  F.,)  Pres.  of  the  Republic  of  Honduras 
1829,  having  5  yrs.  previously  decreed  the  abolition  of 
slavery;  he  was  Minister  to  U.  S.  1864 ;  b.  1779,  d.  1854. 

Bar'ry,  a  small  island,  about  a  m.  1.,  in  the  Bristol 
Channel,  Eng.,  has  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle  and  of  two 
chapels.  On  Nell's  Point,  in  the  S.  part  of  the  island,  is  a 
well  to  which  great  numbers  of  women  resort  on  Holy  Thurs- 
day, and,  having  washed  their  eyes  in  the  spring,  each  drops 
a  pin  into  it. 

Bar'ry,  in  Her.,  the  term  applied  to  a  shield  which  is 
divided  transversely  into  4,  6,  or  more  equal  parts,  and 
consisting  of  2  or  more  tinctures  interchangeably  disposed. 

Bar'ry,  (Gerald  Cambrbnsis,)  a  British  historian  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II. ;  chaplain  to  that  king  and  Sec.  and  Privy 
Councillor  to  Prince  John,  afterward  king;  b.  about  1146; 
d.  about  1220. 

Bar'ry,  (James,)  an  historical  painter;  b.  at  Cork  1741, 
d.  1806. 

Bar'ry,  (John,  D.D.,)  b.  in  Ireland  1799 ;  ordained  R.  C. 
priest  1825;  1857,  appointed  Bishop  of  Savannah;  d.  1859. 

Bar'ry,  (John,  U.S.N.,)  an  Amer.  officer  who  rose  to  the 
rank  of  commodore;  b.  in  Ireland  1745,  d.  1803. 

Bar'ry,  (John  S.,)  Gov.  of  Mich.  1848-45,  also  m  1850-61 ; 
b.  in  Vt.  1802,  d.  1870. 

Bar^ry,  (Martin,)  a  physiologist  of  eminence,  b.  at  Frat- 
ton,  Eng.,  1802.  He  wrote  much  on  physiological  subjects, 
and  especially  on  animal  development  and  embryology,  for 
discoveries  in  which  he  is  best  known;  d.  in  Suffolk  1855. 

Bar'ry,  (Patrick,)  b.  in  Ireland  1816,  edited  Genesee 
Farmer  from  1844-52,  and  the  Horticulturist  from  1852-54. 

Bar'ry,  (Sir  Charles,  R.A.,)  Eng.  architect,  designed  the 
two  houses  of  Parliament,  the  Manchester  Athenaeum,  and 
the  Grammar-school  of  King  Edward  VI.  at  Birmingham. 
In  London  he  also  designed  the  Travelers'  Club  and  the  Re- 
formed Club,  both  in  Pall  Mall,  and  the  Coll.  of  Surgeons, 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields;  b.  1795,  d.  1860. 

Bar'ry,  (William  F.,)  distinguished  Amer.  officer,  and 
Brig.-Gen.  U.S.  A.,  b.  in  New  York  1818.  Distinguished  him- 
self in  the  civil  war ;  organized  the  artillery  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac ;  after  the  war  was  assigned  to  command  of  the 
N.  frontier  for  the  preservation  of  the  national  neutrality ; 
in  1867  appointed  to  command  the  U.  S.  Artillery  School  at 
Fortress  Monroe ;  d.  1 879. 

Bar'ry,  (William  Taylor,)  b.  in  Vt.  1784;  served  in 
the  War  of  1812 ;  U.  S.  Senator  from  1814-16 ;  was  in  turn 
Judge,  Lieut. -Gov.,  State  Sec.,  and  Chief-Justice  in  Ky. ;  was 
Postmaster-Gen.  from  1828-35;  d.  in  Liverpool  1835  while 
on  his  way  to  Spain  as  U.  S.  Minister. 

Bar^ry,  Countess  do,  (Marie,)  the  mistress  of  Louis 
XV.,  b.  1746  ;  guillotined  during  the  Reign  of  Terror  1798; 
had  great  influence  over  the  king. 

Bar-BHr-Aube,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  Dept.  of  Aube, 
was  destroyed  by  the  Huns  in  the  5th  c,  but  rebuilt  soon 
after;  pop.  4,365. 

Bar-snr-Seine,  an  ancient  town  of  France  in  the  Dept. 
of  Aube,  on  the  Seine ;  pop.  3,000.  It  is  celebrated  as  the 
place  where  the  allies,  under  the  Prince  of  Wurtemburg, 
defeated  the  French,  under  Macdonald,  in  March,  1814. 

Bar'tan,  a  town  of  Anatolia,  Asia  Minor,  on  the  Black 
Sea;  pop.  10,000. 


Bartas^  du,  (Guillaume  dk  Salluste,)  a  Fr.  soldier,  diplo- 
matist,  and  man  of  letters,  b.  in  Armagnac  about  1544.  His 
chief  poem  is  7%*  Divine  Week  and  Works^  which  gives  an 
account  of  the  creation  and  the  history  of  the  Jews  as  far  as 
the  books  of  Chronicles,  and  is  said  to  have  had  a  consider- 
able influence  on  Milton's  Paradise  Lost.  His  use  of  com- 
pound words  flrst  led  to  their  introduction  into  England, 
through  his  translator  Sylvester,  and  to  the  consequent  en- 
richment of  English  poetry ;  d.  of  wounds  received  at  the 
battle  of  Ivry  1590. 

Bar^texistein,  Prussian  town  in  the  prov.  of  Prussia,  near 
Eonigsberg;  pop.  5,880. 

Burster,  in  Commerce  and  Political  Economy,  a  term  used 
to  express  the  exchange  of  one  commodity  for  another,  as 
contrasted  with  the  sale  of  commodities  for  money.  In  Law, 
B.,  or  Exchange,  as  it  is  now  more  generally  called  in  law- 
books, is  a  contract  for  transferring  property,  the  consider- 
ation  being  some  other  commodity ;  or  it  may  be  described 
as  a  contract  for  the  exchange  of  two  subjects  or  commodi- 
ties. It  thus  differs  from  saJe^  which  is  a  contract  for  the 
transferrenoe  of  property  in  consideration  of  a  price  in  money, 

Bart'&,  or  Bart'fcild,  a  very  old  free  town  of  northern 
Hungary ;  its  hot  baths  are  much  frequented ;  pop.  5,303. 

Barth,  a  Prussian  town  in  the  prov.  of  Pomerania ;  pop. 
5,774. 

Barth,  (Christian  Gottlob,)  b.  1799,  d.  1862 ;  labored, 
wrote,  and  traveled  in  the  cause  of  Christian  missions; 
founded  at  Claw  an  institute  for  training  poor  children.  A 
million  copies  of  his  books  have  been  published  in  many 
languages. 

Barth,  (Heinrich,  Ph.D.,  D.C.L.,)  an  enterprising  modem 
African  traveler,  b.  at  Hamburg  1821,  d.  1866.  He  traveled 
many  thousand  m.,  crossing  the  Great  Desert  and  exploring 
Central  Africa. 

Barth,  or  Bart,  (Jean,)  a  Fr.  naval  hero,  b.  1661  at  Dun- 
kirk. He  entered  the  Dutch  navy,  but  on  the  commencement 
of  the  war  with  Holland  passed  over  to  the  French  service. 
In  1696  Louis  XIV.  received  him  with  distinction  at  Ver- 
sailles, and  appointed  him  to  a  squadron ;  d.  1702. 

BarthAemy,  (Auouste-Marseille,)  a  Fr.  satirist,  poet, 
and  politician  of  some  eminence;  b.  at  Marseilles  1796,  d. 
1867. 

BarthAemy,  (Jean  Jacques,)  a  Fr.  historian  and  anti- 
quary, b.  in  Provence  1716.  He  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Chaldee 
languages.  He  first  acquired  distinction  by  the  discovery  of 
the  Palmyran  alphabet.  In  Sept.,  1793,  he  was  imprisoned 
on  charge  of  being  an  aristocrat,  but  almost  immediately  re- 
leased; d.  1795. 

Barth^my-Samt-Hilaire^  (Jcles,)  a  learned  French- 
man, member  of  the  Institute,  and  a  representative  of  the 
people,  b.  at  Paris  1805.  He  held  a  subordinate  office  under 
the  Minister  of  Finance.  During  1828-30  he  was  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Olobe^  a  Paris  paper.  He  was  at  first  in  favor 
of  Louis  Napoleon,  but  the  coup  d'etat  on  Dec.  fi  com- 
pelled him  to  become  an  Oppositionist.  In  1 869  he  was  re- 
turned to  the  Corps  Legislatif  by  the  first  circumscription  of 
Seine-et-Oise,  and  in  1871  to  the  Assembly  for  the  Dept.  of 
Seine-et-Oise.  In  1875  he  was  elected  by  the  Assembly  one 
of  the  life  members  of  the  new  Senate.    D.  Nov.  24,  1895. 

BskT^thez,  (Paul  Joseph,)  one  of  the  most  learned  physi- 
cians of  France,  b.  1734,  d.  1806.  The  Revolution  deprived 
him  of  the  greater  part  of  his  property,  and  compelled  him 
to  leave  Paris ;  but  Napoleon  recalled  him,  and  heaped  honors 
and  dignities  upon  him  in  his  old  age. 

Barthol'di,  (Frederic  Augustk,)  a  famous  Fr.  artist  and 
sculptor,  b.  in  Alsace  1834.  In  1865  he  received  the  Cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  Chief  among  his  works  are  the 
"  Lion  of  Belfort,"  the  statue  of  La  Fayette  in  Union  Square, 
New  York,  and  the  colossal  figure  in  New  York  Harbor  of 
"  Liberty  Enlightening  the  World,"  (q.  v.) 

BartJioldi  Statue.  See  Liberty  Enlightening  the 
World. 

Bar'tholin,  the  name  of  a  Danish  family  distinguished 
for  learning  and  authorship,  the  members  of  which  have 
filled  many  important  offices,  especially  in  the  University  of 
Copenhagen.  Kaspar  B.,  b.  1585  in  Malmo,  studied  the- 
ology, philosophy,  and  medicine.  In  the  yr.  1610  he  was 
made  doctor  of  medicine  at  Basle,  and  in  1613  Prof, 
of  the  Greek  Language  and  of  Medicine  at  Copenhagen, 
where,  in  1624,  he  became  Prof,  of  Theology.  Of  his  sons 
the  following  especially  deserve  to  be  mentionod :  the  Orient- 
alist, Jacob  B.,  b.  1623,  d.  1653 ;  and  Thomas  B.,  equally 
celebrated  as  a  philologist,  naturalist,  and  physician,  b.  1616. 
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He  became,  in  1647,  Prof,  of  Mathematics,  and  in  1648  Prof, 
of  Anatomy  at  Copenhagen.  In  1670  the  king  appointed 
him  his  physician  in*oi*djnary,  which  situation  he  filled  till 
his  death,  1680.  He  was  one  of  the  most  learned  and  studi- 
ous of  physicians,  and  warmly  defended  Harvey's  doctrine  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood.  His  son,  Kaspar  B.,  b.  1654, 
d.  1704,  was  likewise  an  accomplished  anatomist;  and 
another  son,  Thomas  B.,  b.  1669,  d.  1690,  is  the  author  of  a 
standard  work  on  northern  antiquities. 

Bartholoms'iis  An^g^licns,  fl.  about  1360.  He  was 
of  the  family  of  the  Earls  of  Suffolk,  and  by  profession  a 
Franciscan  monk.  He  pursued  his  studies  at  Oxford,  Paris, 
and  Rome,  paying  especial  attention  to  the  cUssics,  and  was 
the  author  of  several  learned  dissertations,  all  in  Latin,  of 
which  translations  were  made  into  many  other  European 
languages. 

Barthoromew,  a  bayou  of  the  Washita  River  in  Ark. 
and  La.,  navigable  for  250  m. 

Barthoromew,  (Edward  S.,)  an  Amer.  sculptor  of 
some  note;  b.  in  Conn.  1822,  d.  in  Naples  1858. 

Barthoromew  Fair,  was  formerly  held  at  West  Smith- 
field,  London,  but  has  been  discontinued  since  1855.  The 
fair  was  held  annually  at  the  festival  of  St  Bartholomew, 
(Aug.  24,  0.  S.,)  and,  like  all  ancient  fairs,  was  originally 
connected  with  the  Church,  under  whose  auspices  Miracle- 
plays,  founded  on  the  legends  of  saints,  were  represented, 
which  gave  place  to  Mysteries,  and  these  again  to  Moralities ; 
afterward  profane  stories  were  introduced — the  origin  of  the 
modem  English  drama. 

Barthoromew,  Saint,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  person  as  Nathanacl.  He  was  a  native 
of  Galilee,  but  nothing  authentic  is  known  regarding  his  life 
and  labors.  According  to  the  traditionary  record  of  Eusebius« 
he  carried  Christianity  into  India;  Chrysostom  speaks  of 
him  as  a  missionary  in  Armenia  and  Asia  Minor,  while  a  still 
later  legend  declares  that  he  was  crucified  at  Albania  Pyla, 
the  modem  Derbend,  a  town  on  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  relics 
of  S.  B.  "  appeared  "  at  Rome  in  983  A.D.,  and  are  preserved 
there  in  the  church  bearing  his  name.  The  Roman  and 
Anglo-Catholic  Churches  hold  a  festival  in  his  memory  on 
Aug.  24;  the  Greek  Church  on  June  11.  The  primitive 
Church  possessed  an  apocryphal  gospel  under  his  name,  but 
it  is  now  lost. 

Barthol'omew'g  Day,  Saint,  the  appellation  given  to 
the  massacre  of  the  Protestants  in  Paris  on  the  night  of 
S.  B.  D.,  between  Aug.  24  and  25,  1572.  After  the  death 
of  Francis  II.  in  1560,  Catharine  de'  Medici,  as  regent  for 
her  son  Charles  IX.,  a  minor,  in  order  to  annoy  the  Catholic 
party  of  the  Duke  Francis  of  Guise,  had  granted  an  edict 
of  toleration  to  the  Reformed,  at  whose  head  was  the 
Prince  of  Cond4.  Both  parties  took  up  arms,  and  there 
ensued  a  war  which  lasted  for  8  yrs»,  the  cruelties  of  which, 
through  mutual  exasperation,  are  almost  incredible.  The 
Duke  Francis  of  Guise  was  murdered  by  an  assassin,  and 
the  Prince  of  Condd  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  of 
Jamac,  in  1569,  and  shot  The  young  Prince  Henry  of 
Beam,  afterward  Ring  Henry  lY.,  a  nephew  of  Cond6,  then 
became  leader  of  the  Reformed  with  Admiral  Coligny.  It 
was  not  till  the  strength  of  both  sides  was  exhausted  that 
the  peace  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye  was  concluded  in  1570, 
whereby  the  Reformed  obtained  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion.  Catharine  de'  Medici  now  expressed  much  friend- 
liness toward  the  Reformed,  and  even  endeavored  to  lull  them 
into  negligence  by  the  marriage  of  the  youthful  Henry  of 
Beam  with  her  daughter  Margaret,  Aug.  18,  1572.  Admiral 
Coligny  was  drawn  to  Paris,  and  the  king  not  only  made  him 
costly  presents,  but  gave  him  an  important  office  in  the  coun- 
cil of  State.  However,  all  this  was  only  the  basest  hypocrisy. 
When,  by  the  means  of  the  marriage  of  Prince  Henry,  the 
most  eminent  of  the  Reformed  had  been  allured  to  Paris, 
Admiral  Coligny  was  wounded  by  a  shot  from  a  window  of 
the  palace  on  Aug.  22,  1572.  The  king,  indeed,  hastened 
to  him,  and  swore  to  avenge  him ;  but  on  the  very  same  day 
the  king  was  persuaded  by  his  mother  that  the  admiral  sought 
his  life.  "  By  God's  death ! "  he  exclaimed,  **  let  the  admiral 
be  slain,  and  not  him  only,  but  all  the  Huguenots,  till  not 
one  remain  that  can  give  us  trouble ! "  That  night  Catharine 
held  a  council,  and  appointed  S.  B.  D.  for  carrying  into 
effect  the  long-contemplated  massacre.  After  Coligny  had 
been  murdered,  a  bell  in  the  tower  of  the  royal  palace,  at  the 
hour  of  midnight,  gave  the  signal  to  the  assembled  companies 
of  citizens  for  a  general  massacre  of  the  Huguenots.  The 
king  himself  fired  from  his  palace  upon  those  who  were 
fieeing  past.     The  Prince  of  Cond6  and  the  King  of  Navarre 


Bartizans. 


only  saved  their  lives  by  going  to  mass,  and  appearing  to 
conform  to  the  Catholic  Church.  The  provinces  were  at  the 
same  time  summoned  to  simiUr  slaughter ;  and  although  in 
some  of  them  the  officials  were  ashamed  to  publish  the 
murderous  coyamands  which  had  been  transmitted  to  them, 
there  were  found  bloodthirsty  fanatics  enough,  who  peri)e- 
trated  the  greatest  horrors  for  several  weeks  together  in 
almost  all  the  provinces,  so  that  it  was  reckoned  that  80,000 
(some  authorities  make  the  number  70,000)  persons  were 
murdered.  The  pope  celebrated  the  events  of  S.  B.  D.  by 
a  procession  to  the  church  of  St.  Louis,  a  grand  Te  Deum^ 
and  the  proclamation  of  a  yr.  of  jubilee,  and  a  medal  was 
strack  in  commemoration  of  the  horrible  deed.  Many  of  the 
Huguenots  fled  to  pathless  mountains  and  to  La  Rochelle, 
to  which  the  Duke  of  Anjou  laid  siege.  Upon  receiving  in- 
telligence, however,  that  he  had  been  elected  King  of 
Poland,  he  made  an  arrangement  on  July  6,  1578,  acconling 
to  which  the  king  granted  to  the  Huguenots  an  amnesty,  and 
the  exercise  of  their  religion  in  ceitain  towns. 

BarthoPomew'g  ELos^pital,  Saint,  Smithfield,  Lon- 
don, was  originally  a  part  of  the  Priory  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
founded  in  1 102  by  Rahere,  the  first  prior.  At  the  dissolution 
of  the  religious  houses  it  was  founded  anew  by  Henry  VI II., 
and  the  endowment  has  been  subsequently  enlarged  from 
many  sources,  public  and  private.  The  hospital  contoins 
more  than  600  beds,  and  affords  relief  to  70,000  patients 
annually.  There  is  a  medical  school  attached.  The  revenues 
are  large  and  ample. 

Bar'tizan,  a  small  stone  closet,  thrown  out  upon  corbels, 
over  door- ways,  and  on  other  parts 
of  mediieval  castles,  generally  for 
defense,  but  sometimes  only  for 
convenience  to  the  inmates  and 
defenders. 

BartOett,  (John  L.,  M.D.,) 
founder  and  alitor  of  71u  AUnoti, 
New  York ;  b.  in  England  1790, 
d.  in  New  York  1868. 

Bartlett,  (John  Russsll,)  b. 
in  Providence,  R.  I.,  1 805.  He  was  employed  by  the  U.  S.  gov- 
ernment, in  1850-58,  as  a  commissioner  for  determining  the 
Mexican  boundary-line.  In  1856  he  became  Sec.  of  State  of 
R.  I.  He  was  the  author  of  the  Progrem  of  Ethivotogy^ 
a  Dictionary  of  AmericanUnu^  BiUiography  of  Books 
Relating  to  the  Civil  War,  etc ;  d.  1886. 

Bartlett,  (Josiah,  M.D.,)  a  signer  of  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence; Pres.  of  N.  H.  1790;  Gov.  of  N.  H.  1792-94  ;  b. 
in  Mass.  1729;  d.  1795. 

Bartlett,  (Samuel  C,  D.D.,)  an  Amer.  author  and  edu- 
cator, b.  1817 ;  Prof,  of  Biblical  Literature  in  Chicago  Theo- 
logical Semmary ;  later  Pres.  of  Dartmouth  Coll. 

Bartlett,  (Sidnst,)  for  many  yrs.  the  leader  of  the  Bos- 
ton bar,  was  b.  in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  Feb.  18,  1799.  Gradu- 
ating  at  Harvard  in  1818,  he  lived  to  become  the  oldest 
surviving  graduate  of  that  famous  institution  in  point  of  age. 
After  studying  law  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  manifested 
such  steady  ability,  such  a  strong  grasp  of  complicated  situ,- 
ations,  and  such  ready  power  to  unravel  every  entanglement 
as  to  make  him  a  leader.  In  1851  he  was  elected  to  the 
Mass.  Legislature,  and  m  1853  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention;  d.  1889. 

Bartlett,  (William,)  gave  $80,000  to  found  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  adding  gifts  equal  to  $250,000 ;  b.  in 
Mass.  1748,  d.  1841. 

Bartlett,  (William  F.,)  officer  of  U.  S.  Volunteers  in  the 
civil  war;  b.  in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  1840,  d.  1876. 

Bartlett,  (William  HsMRT,)an  artist  and  popular  writer, 
b.  in  London  1809,  d.  on  the  voyage  from  Malta  to  Mar- 
seilles  Sept.  25,  1854.  He  had  been  visiting  Palestine,  and 
the  materials  he  had  collected  were  published  under  the  title 
Jenuudem  Bevisited. 

Bartley,  (Mordecai,)  an  Amer.  politician;  b.  in  Pa. 
1783;  Gov.  of  0.  1844-46;  d.  1870. 

Bar^tol,  (Ctrus  a.,)  an  eminent  Amer.  Unit,  preacher  and 
writer;  b.  1813. 

Baxtoli^ni,  (Lorenzo,)  a  celebrated  Ital.  sculptor,  b.  at 
Vemio  1777.  Circumstances  brought  him  to  Paris  while  still 
a  young  man,  where  Napoleon  gave  him  a  multitude  of  or 
ders,  many  of  which,  unfortunately,  were  never  executed.  In 
1808  the  emperor  sent  him  to  Carrara,  to  establish  a  school 
of  sculpture.  Here  he  remained  till  1814,  when  he  accom. 
panied  his  imperial  master  to  Elba.  After  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  he  repaired  to  Florence,  where  he  was  subsequently 
appointed  director  of  the  sculpture  department  in  the  Acad- 
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emy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  an  office  he  retained  till  his  death  in 
1850.  After  Canova  B.  is  reckoned  the  most  distinguished 
Ital.  sculptor  of  modem  times. 

Baxtolome'o,  San,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  prov.  of  Bene- 
▼ento ;  pop.  6,400. 

Baitoloi'zi,  (Francesco,)  an  eminent  Ital.  engraver,  b.  in 
Florence  about  1Y30,  studied  in  Venice,  and  later  lived  for 
some  time  in  Rome,  whence  he  removed  to  England.  In 
1805  he  went  to  Lisbon,  invited  by  the  Prince  Regent  of  Por- 
tugal to  superintend  a  school  of  engravers  in  that  city.  He 
resided  there  until  his  death  in  1818. 

Bar'ton,  post-twp.  of  Orleans  Ck».,  Vt,  with  fine  railroad 
facilities,  principally  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber ; 
pop.  2,217. 

bar'ton,  (Benjamin  Smith,)  an  Amer.  naturalist,  Prof,  of 
Bot.,  Natural  History,  etc,  in  the  University  of  Pa. ;  b.  1766, 
d.  1815. 

Bar^n,  (Bernard,)  an  Eng.  poet,  b.  in  London  1784. 
His  parents  were  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  to  the 
tenets  of  which  body  B.  adhered  through  life.  In  1810  he 
became  clerk  in  a  banking-house  at  Woodbridge,  where  he 
continued  until  within  2  yrs.  of  liis  death,  in  1849. 

Bar'ton,  (Clara,)  philanthropist ;  b.  about  1830  at  Ox- 
ford, Mass. ;  taught  in  N.  J. ;  served  in  Patent  Office  at 
Washington;  during  the  Rebellion  she  devoted  herself  to 
suffering  soldiers  on  the  battlefield ;  served  later  in  Franco- 
German  war,  assisting  the  Duchess  of  Baden  to  establish  hos- 
pitals, and  receiving  the  Golden  Cross  of  Baden  and  the  Iron 
Cross  of  Germany.  In  1881  she  organized  the  American  Red 
Cross  Society,  and  became  its  president.  In  1806  she  led  n 
movement  to  relieve  the  suffering  Armenians. 

Bar^ton,  (Elizabeth,)  commonly  called  the  **  Holy  Maid 
of  Kent,*'  a  wretched  creature,  subject  to  spasmodic  nervous 
affections,  during  which  she  gave  utterance  to  incoherent  ex- 
clamations and  phrases.  About  the  yr.  1525  she  was  servant 
in  a  tavern  in  Kent,  and  the  cunning  priest  of  the  parish, 
seeing  her  in  her  paroxysms,  on  the  strength  of  her  misfort- 
une conceived  the  idea  of  presenting  her  to  the  world  as  a 
prophetess.  Under  his  directions  she  played  her  part  so  well 
that  not  only  the  common  people,  but  even  men  of  intellect 
and  education  like  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Barham,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  were  deceived  by  her.  The  former, 
however,  afterward  recognized  her  true  character.  She  be- 
came a  nun,  and  when,  in  1532,  Henry  Vlll.  quarreled  with 
the  court  of  Rome,  she  was  induced  to  denounce  loudly  the 
king^s  separation  from  his  first  wife,  and  his  marriage  with 
Anne  Boleyn,  and  even  to  prophesy  his  death.  Being  ar- 
rested by  the  king's  command,  with  her  accomplices,  she 
made  before  the  judges  a  confession,  which  was  afterward 
publicly  repeated  before  the  people,  of  the  fraud  which  had 
l>een  perpetrated,  and  was  sentenced  to  ecclesiastical  penance 
and  to  imprisonment.  She  was  accused  of  high  treason,  and 
executed  in  1534. 

Bar'ton,  (William,)  a  Revolutionary  general  who  cap- 
tured Gen.  Prescott  July  10,  1777  ;  b.  1747,  d.  1831. 

Bar'toil  Beds,  a  group  of  strata,  composed  of  clay  and 
sand,  forming  part  of  the  Middle  Eocene  formation,  included 
in  the  Bagshot  series. 

Bar^ton-on-Hnml>er,  a  town  in  North  Lincolnshire, 
Eng.  It  was  once  surrounded  by  a  rampart  and  fosse,  as  a 
protection  against  the  incursions  of  the  Danes  and  Saxons. 
The  tower  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  built  about  the  time  of  the 
Conquest,  constitutes  one  of  the  few  existing  examples  of  un- 
doubted Anglo-Saxon  architecture.  St.  Mary's  Church  is  a 
handsome  structure  of  the  14th  c. ;  pop.  4,332. 

Bar^ton's  Bnttons,  are  metal  disks  decorated  with  lines 
engraved  on  steel  and  other  surfaces,  the  ten-thousandth  of  an 
in.  apart,  which  shine  in  the  light  with  all  the  colors  of  the 
spectrum ;  used  for  ornaments. 

Bar'tram,  (John,)  called  by  Linnaeus  the  greatest  natural 
botanist  in  the  world;  was  b.  in  Pa.  1701,  d.  1777. 

Ba'm,  a  fine  woolly  substance  found  at  the  base  of  the 
leaves  of  the  Saguerwi  saecharifer^  (also  called  Arenga  sac- 
charifera^)  one  of  the  most  valuable  sago-palms  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  It  is  employed  in  calking  ships,  in  stuffing 
cushions,  and  for  similar  purposes. 

Ba^mch,  (i.  e.,  "  the  Blessed,")  the  son  of  Neriah,  was 
the  person  to  whom  the  prophet  Jeremiah  dictated  his  ora- 
cles. During  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  both 
he  and  the  prophet  were  by  their  own  countrymen  shut  up 
in  a  narrow  prison,  but  obtained  from  the  conqueror  freedom 
and  permission  to  choose  their  own  residence.  B.  remained 
for  some  time  in  Palestine,  but  afterward  accompanied  Jere- 
miah to  Egypt.    His  subsequent  history  is  imknown.    An 


apocryphal  work  in  the  Greek  language  has  come  down  to 
us  under  his  name — the  Book  of  B. — which  contains  words 
of  comfort  for  the  Israelites,  and  predicts  the  rebuilding  of 
Jerusalem.  There  is  usually  appended  to  it,  as  chapters  vi 
and  vii,  a  letter — also  apocryphal — of  the  prophet  Jeremiah  to 
the  exiles  in  Babvlon. 

Bary'ta,  or  fiary'tes,  or  Oxide  of  Ba'rium,  is  an  al- 
kaline  earth  and  a  malignant  poison.  A  solution  of  B.  is  used 
by  the  chemist  as  the  best  indication  of  the  presence  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas  in  the  atmosphere,  and  may  be  said  to  be  use- 
ful in  chemical  analysis.  The  native  sulphate  of  B.  was  em- 
ployed by  the  celebrated  potter  Wedgwood  in  the  manufact- 
ure of  Jasper  ware  and  for  the  formation  of  white  figures, 
etc^  on  colored  jars  and  vessels. 

Barytone.    See  Baritone. 

Bag,  or  Batz,  a  small  island  in  the  English  Channel  be- 
longing to  France.  Its  1.  is  about  3  m.,  and  its  w.  2.  It  has 
a  light-house  and  a  pop.  above  1,000. 

Basalt',  strictly  a  variety  of  trap-rock,  although  some 
writers  use  the  words  as  synonymous.  It  is  composed  of  the 
same  materials  as  greenstone  and  other  varieties  of  trap,  viz., 
hornblende  and  feldspar,  with  a  small  quantity  of  iron.  As 
its  hardness  is  frequently  accompanied  with  tenacity,  it  makes 
B.  a  valuable  material  in  the  making  of  roads.  It  is  of  a 
more  uniform  dark-gray  color,  approaching  to  black,  than  the 
other  varieties  of  trap.  Tiie  best  known  and  most  beautiful 
examples  of  columnar  B.  are  Fingal's  Cave,  in  the  island  of 
Staffa,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Scotland,'  and  the  Giant's  Causeway, 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Ireland. 

Bas'com,  (Henry  B.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,)  one  of  the  bishops  of 
the  M.  E.  Church  South ;  Chaplain  to  Congress  1823 ;  Pres. 
Madison  Coll.  1827-29;  of  Transyl- 
vania University,  Ky.,  1842-46;  editor 
Quarterly  Review  1846-60;  a  very 
popular  speaker;  b.  1796,  d.  1850. 

base,  in  Arch.,  is  the  lower  part  of 
a  post  or  pillar. 

jBase,  m  Chem.,  is  a  term  applied  to 
a  compound  body,  generally  consisting 
of  a  metal  united  with  oxygen.  _ 

Base,  in  Geom.,  the  line  or  surface   3,,^^  ^  Arebttectui;. 
constitutmg  that  part  of  a  figure  on 
which  it  is  supposed  to  stand. 

Base,  in  Her.,  the  lower  portion  of  the  shield. 

Base-ball,  a  field  game  exceedingly  popular  in  the  U.  S. 
which,  prior  to  1867,  had  no  general  code  of  rules,  being 
played  in  different  ways  in  different  localities.  From  being 
comparatively  a  simple  pastime,  interest  in  it  has  so  increased 
that  amateur  players  have  been  largely  crowded  out  by  pro- 
fessionals, who  command  salaries  varying  from  $1,000  to 
$3,000  a  season  of  about  7  months.  B.  is  played  by  18  men, 
9  on  a  side,  and  on  a  field  containing  a  **  diamond  " — a  square 
of  90  ft.  placed  at  an  angle  of  45"  to  the  boundaries  of  the 
field.  The  four  corners  of  this  diamond  are  marked  by  bags 
and  are  called  "  bases  " — first,  second,  third,  and  home  bases 
respectively.  One  side  takes  the  field,  and  its  9  men  are 
placed,  1  as  pitcher,  1  as  catcher,  1  each  on  first,  second,  and 
third  bases,  1  as  **  shortstop  ^*  between  second  and  third 
bases,  and  3  out  in  the  field  behind  the  second  base,  being 
known  as  right,  center,  and  left  fielders.  The  other  side 
sends  its  men,  one  at  a  time,  to  the  bat — at  home  base,  be- 
tween the  pitcher  and  catcher — until  3  of  its  men  have  been 
"  put  out,"  when  the  positions  of  the  sides  are  reversed,  the 
first  side  going  to  the  bat,  and  the  second  into  the  field. 
When  each  side  has  been  once  at  the  bat  and  had  three  men 
put  out  an  '^  inning "  has  been  completed,  each  side  having 
played  a  half  inning  at  the  bat  and  a  half  inning  in  the  field. 
An  ordinary  game  consists  of  9  innings ;  but,  in  case  of  a 
tie,  game  may  be  continued  until  one  of  the  sides  obtains 
the  advantage,  but  must  end  on  "  even  innings  " — that  is, 
each  side  must  have  been  an  equal  number  of  times  at  the 
bat.  In  case  of  rain  or  darkness,  however,  the  umpire,  who 
18  sole  judge  on  all  questions  during  the  progress  of  a  game, 
may  call  the  game  on  any  "even  innings"  after  the  fifth. 
The  sides  of  the  diamond,  or  **  base  lines,"  are  heavily  marked 
with  chalk  or  whitewashed,  the  two  lines  running  from  home 
base  to  first  and  third  base  respectively  being  extended  to  the 
boundaries  of  the  field,  where  flags  called  **  foul  flags  "  are* 
placed;  and  any  balls  falling  within  the  angle  formed  by 
these  two  lines  are  ^^fair  ball^,"  while  balls  falling  outside 
such  angle  are  "  foul  balls."  The  pitcher  is  stationed  near 
the  center  of  the  diamond,  60j^  ft.  from  the  home  base,  or 
"  plate."  The  catcher's  position  is  on  the  other  side  of  the 
plate ;  and  he  may  stond,  accoi-ding  to  circumstances,  any- 
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where  within  90  ft.  of  the  plate.  The  object  of  the  game  is 
for  each  side  to  endeavor  to  **  score  "  the  higher  uuinber  of 
"  runs."  A  player  at  the  bat,  tiaving  batted  a  fair  ball — and 
under  a  few  other  circumstances  that  cannot  be  mentioned 
here — must  nin  along  the  base  line  toward  first  base.  If  he 
can  reach  there  before  the  ball  can  be  thrown  by  one  of  the 
opposing  players  to  the  first  baseman,  and  before  the  first 
baseman  can  touch  first  base  with  the  bull  in  his  hands,  he 
is  **safe;**  otherwise  he  is  '*out."  If  safe,  he  may  then,  as 
opportunity  offers,  endeavor  to  reach  the  second,  third,  and 
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DlaKram  of  a  Base-ball ''  Diamond.'* 

home  bases  in  the  same  manner ;  and  if  he  succeeds  in  reach- 
ing home  ba.se  without  having  been  put  out  on  tlie  way  he 
has  made  a  "run"  and  scores  one  for  his  side.  He  may 
overrun  first  base  and  come  back  to  it  without  being  put  out, 
but  is  in  danger  of  l)eing  put  out  if  he  overruns  either  second 
or  third  base.  A  "  home  run  "  is  when  a  batsman  is  enabled 
to  make  all  four  bases  at  one  stretch.  When  a  batsman  has 
struck  at  three  balls  and  missed  them,  or  failed  to  stiike  at 
three  which  the  umpire  decides  are  "good""  balls,  or  partly 
one  and  partly  the  other,  it  is  called  "  three  strikes,"  and  he 
is  allowed  to  start  for  first  base  just  as  if  he  had  batted  a 
fair  ball,  unless  the  last  of  the  three  has  been  caught  by  the 
catcher,  in  which  case  he  is  out.  If  four  balls  arc  pitched  to 
him  which  the  umpire  decides  to  be  poor  balls,  the  batsman 
is  allowed  first  base  on  "bulls;"  and  if  first  base  is  already 
filled  by  another  player  of  his  own  side,  such  player  is  ad- 
vanced to  secfmd  base,  and  so  on ;  and  players  so  advanced 
a  base  may  not  be  put  out  while  taking;  their  base.  A  man 
may  be  "  put  out "  in  various  ways.  The  principal  are  the 
following:  (1)  by  batting  a  ball,  whether  fair  or  foul,  into 
the  air — this  is,  by  batting  a  "  fly  " — which  shall  be  caught 
before  touching  the  ground  by  any  oppoi^ing  player;  (2) 
when,  having  started  to  run,  he  fails  to  reach  first  base  be- 
fore the  bail  can  be  thrown  there;  (3)  similarly,  when  he 
fails  to  reach  any  of  the  other  bases  before  the  ball,  or  when 
caught  "  off  bnse  "  and  touched  with  the  ball  in  the  hands  of 
an  opposing  player. 

Ba^Bedow,  ( Johann  Bernhard,)  a  remarkable  educationist 
of  the  18th  c,  was  b.  1723  at  Hamburg,  d.  at  Magdeburg 
1790.  His  numerous  works  awakened  interest  in  the  much- 
neglected  subject  of  education,  and  set  many  excellent  ideas 
in  circulation.  As  a  model  school  on  his  method  he  estab- 
lished in  1774  the  Philanthropin  at  Dessau. 

Ba^Bedow's  Di8ea8e^  a  disease  more  common  among 
Tromen  than  among  men,  characterized  by  prominent  eye-balls, 
slightly  enlarged  thyroid  gland,  and  palpitation  of  the  heart ; 
best  treated  by  good  food,  chalybeates,  gentle  exercise,  etc. 

Ba'sel,  or  Basle,  (Fr.  Bale^)  a  city  and  canton  of  Switz- 
erland. The  canton  was  divided  in  1833  into  two  sovereign 
half-cantons,  called  Basel-city  (Basel-stadt ;  in  French,  Bosle- 
ville)  and  Basel-country,  ( Basel-land schaft ;  in  French,  Basle- 
campagne.)  The  mountains  attain  an  elevation  of  2,000  to 
8,000  ft.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Rhine  (flowing  through  the  , 
northern  part  of  the  canton)  and  its  tributaries,  the  Birz  and 
£rgloz.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  The  climate, 
except  in  elevated  situations,  is  very  mild.  The  city  of  B. 
arose  out  of  the  Roman  fortified  post  of  Basilia  or  Basiliana. 
On  the  division  of  the  Frank  Empire  the  district  of  B.  fell  to 


Louis  or  Ludwig  the  German.  The  emperor  Henry  I.,  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  10th  c,  rebuilt  the  town.  It  then  becajne 
a  place  of  importance,  and  belonged  for  a  time  to  Burgundy, 
but  after  1032  formed  part  of  the  German  Empire.  The  city 
of  B.  was  much  more  populous  in  the  Middle  Ages  than  it  is 
now.  Its  pop.  is  about  75,114.  Among  its  buildings  are  a 
cathedral,  founded  in  the  beginning  of  the  11th  c.  by  the 
emperor  Henry  IL,  and  a  bridge  over  the  Rhine,  built  in  1226. 
It  has  many  benevolent  and  educational  institutions,  among 
which  are  an  orphan  asylum  and  an  institution  for  deaf- 
mutes;  it  has  a  university,  founded  in  145t»,  which  has  a 
library  of  about  120,000  volumes,  and  a  very  valuable  col- 
lection of  MSS.,  a  numismatological  collection,  a  botanic  gar 
den,  and  a  museum  of  natural  history;  pop.  of  canton  135,690. 

Ba'sal,  Conn'cil  oC  a  memorable  and  important  eccle- 
siastical council,  held  in  the  city  of  Basel,  Switzerland.  It 
was  summoned  by  Pope  Martin  V.  and  his  successor,  Eugen- 
ius  IV.,  and  was  opened  1431,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Cardinal  Legate  Julian  Cesarini  of  St.  Angelo.  It  addressed 
itself  to  the  reconciliation  of  the  Hussites  with  the  R.  G. 
Churoh,  and  to  the  reform  of  abuses  in  the  Church  itself.  It 
renewed  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Constance,  asserting 
the  right  of  a  General  Council  to  exercise  authority  over  the 
pope  himself,  and  on  his  persevering  to  issue  bulls  for  its  dis- 
solution, caused  a  formal  process  to  be  commenced  against 
him,  and  cited  him  to  appear  at  its  bar.  He  refused,  and 
opened  an  opposition  Council  at  Ferrara,  for  which  and  other 
causes  he  was  decUred  by  the  C.  of  B.  a  heretic,  deposed 
from  his  office,  and  a  successor  elected,  who  styled  himself 
Felix  y.  The  party  of  Eugenius  was,  however,  so  strong 
that  the  decree  could  not  be  executed,  and  the  C.  of  B.  grad- 
ually  dwindled  in  numbers  till,  in  1449,  Euf^enius  having  died, 
and  Felix  having  resigned,  the  new  pope,  Nicholas  Y.,  offered 
the  remaining  members  amnesty,  which  was  joyfully  accepted. 

Batele'an  Maa^OflCriptS,  the  name  of  two  very  valua- 
ble MSS.  of  the  Greek  N.  T.,  now  in  the  library  of  Basel 

Ba^sel.  Trea'ty  ol  Basel  gives  its  name  to  two  im- 
portant treaties  of  peace,  concluded  there  on  April  5  and 
July  22,  1795,  between  the  representatives  of  the  French 
Republic,  Prussia,  and  Spain,  by  which  Prussia  withdrew 
from  the  coalition  against  France,  took  under  her  piotectioa 
all  the  States  of  northern  Germany  which  should,  like  her- 
self, relinquish  the  war  in  which  the  German  Empire  was 
engaged,  and  also  give  up  to  the  victorious  republic  her  pos- 
sessions beyond  the  Rhine ;  while  Spain  gave  up  her  portion 
of  San  Domingo,  and  prepared  the  way  for  that  alliance  with 
France  which  was  productive  of  important  consequences. 

Ba'shan,  or  Batail»%  a  country  of  Palestine,  stretch- 
ing from  Mount  Hermon  in  the  Anti-Libanus  on  the  N.  to  the 
brook  of  Jabbok  on  the  S.,  and  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the 
Jordan,  its  eastern  limits  not  being  very  clearly  defined.  Ashta- 
roth  and  Edrei  were  its  chief  cities,  and  the  residence  of  its 
kings  during  the  Amoritish  dynasty.  The  last  of  its  Amorite 
rulers  was  Og,  who,  with  all  his  sons,  was  killed  by  the  Israel- 
ites under  Moses,  ut  the  battle  of  Edrei,  and  the  half  tribe  of 
Manasseh  settled  in  the  land.  B.  belonged  to  the  tetrarchy  of 
Philip,  and  afterward  to  that  of  Agrippa  II. 

Bashaw^  signifies  "  head,"  or  ^'  master,"  and  is  a  Turkish 
title  of  honor  given  to  viceroys,  provincial  governors,  gener- 
als, and  other  distinguished  public  men.  The  term  B.  is  also 
used  as  an  idiom  to  characterize  a  man  of  an  arrogant  and 
domineering  disposition.    See  Pasha. 

Bashee^or  M«hi'  Isl^ands,  a  small  cluster  in  the  line 
between  Luzon,  the  chief  of  the  Philippine  chain,  and  Formosa. 
PolitiiMlly,  they  are  a  dependency  of  the  Philippines,  having 
been  colonized  by  the  Spaniards  in  1783.  Physically,  they 
form  a  link  in  the  vast  archipelago  which  from  Formosa  to  Su- 
matra inclusive  connects  the  S.-E.  of  China  with  the  W.  of 
Malacca.  They  were  discovered  in  1687  by  Dampier,  who 
called  them  the  B.  I.,  on  account  of  the  popularity  among  the 
islanders  of  an  intoxicating  liquor  of  that  name;  pop.  8,(X)0. 

Baahi'-Bazonks'  are  irregular  troopers  in  the  pay  of  the 
sultan.  Very  few  of  them  are  Europeans ;  they  are  mostlj 
Asiatics  from  one  or  other  of  the  pashalics  in  Asiatic  Turkey. 
During  the  Russo-Turkish  wars  they  had  many  encounters 
with  the  enemy  in  that  kind  of  irregular  warfare  which  the 
Russians  intrust  to  Cossack  horsemen;  but  the  peaceful 
villagers  had  almost  as  much  distrust  of  the  B.-B.  as  of  the 
Russians.  Their  ferocity  was  exhibited  in  the  Servian  War, 
but  most  relentlessly  in  the  massacre  of  Batak,  where,  in 
May,  1876,  under  Achmet  Agha,  they  slew  over  1,000  de- 
fenseless Bulgarians  in  a  church  in  which  they  sought  refuge. 

Bashien^to,  or  Basen'to,  a  river  of  Italy,  rising  in  the 
Apennines,  flows  to  the  Gulf  of  Taranto.    Near  its  mouth 
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are  the  remains  of  the  once  famous  city  of  Metapoutura, 
where  Pythagoras  died. 

Basidoh^f  or  Bassadore^  the  principal  station  for 
British  war-ships  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  situated  at  the  W.  end 
of  the  island  of  Kism. 

Bas^il,  (Oeymum^)  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
Labiatce.  The  species  are  all  natives  of  the  tropics  or  of 
the  wanner  temperate  parts  of  the  world,  and  are  generally 
characterized  by  a  pleasant  aromatic  smell  and  taste.  They 
are  reckoned  among  sweet  herbs. 

Ba^Bil,  sumamed  "  the  Great,"  and  called  St.  B.,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  and  eloquent  of  the  Greek  fathers,  b.  about 
329  at  Caesarea,  in  Cappadocia;  studied  under  the  heathen 
philosophers  at  Athens,  and  became  an  advocate  in  his  native 
city,  but  afterward  founded  a  monastic  society ;  was  ordained 
a  presb3rter  in  362,  and  succeeded  Eusebius  as  Bishop  of 
Caesarea  in  370,  in  which  office  he  continued  until  his  death 
in  379.  His  rules  of  monastic  life  are  still  followed  in  the 
Greek  and  other  Oriental  Churches,  in  which  he  is  highly 
honored  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  saints.  In  the  R.  C.  Church, 
also,  they  are  followed  in  a  few  convents,  styled  of  the  order 
of  Basiliangy  and  to  B.  is  ascribed  the  introduction  of  the  three 
monastic  vows  of  obedience,  chastity,  and  poverty. 

Ba'sil  L,  Macedonian  Emperor  of  the  East,  b.  in  a  village 
of  Macedonia  in  813  A.D.  or  826,  d.  886. 

Basil^ica,  a  code  of  laws  of  the  Grecian  Empire,  the  com- 
pilation of  which  was  begun  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Basil  I.,  the  Macedonian,  who  d.  886 — from  whom  it  is  gen- 
erally supposed  to  have  derived  its  name. 

Basilica,  (Gr.  hastiUke,  from  basilewt^  "  a  king.")  Origi- 
nally, the  B.  seems  to  have  been  the  hall  or  court-room  in 
which  the  king  administered  the  laws  made  by  himself  and  the 
chiefs  who  formed  his  council.  Of  the  vast  size  of  some  of 
these  buildinjjs  we  may  form  a  conception  from  the  accom- 
modation which  must  have  been  required  for  the  tribunal 


some  of  the  oldest  Bs.  in  Rome,  e.  g.,  in  the  subterranean 
church  of  San  Clemente,  the  early  development  of  the 
Christian  arrangement  from  the  Roman  is  still  to  be  seen. 
Many  of  the  oldest  and  most  splendid  of  the  Roman  churches 


Interior  of  San  Clemente,  Rome. 

alone,  where,  in  addition  to  the  curule  chair  of  the  pretor, 
and  space  required  by  the  suitors  and  their  advocates,  seats 
had  to  be  provided  for  the  judicea  or  jur3rmen,  who  occasion- 
ally amounted  to  as  many  as  180.  When  the  Christian  re- 
ligion was  made  the  state  religion  in  Rome  many  of  these 
buildings  were  given  up  to  the  new  sect ;  the  arrangements  of 
that  portion  of  the  interior  where  the  official  business  was 
conducted  easily  lending  itself  to  the  Christian  ritual    In 


Cross-fiectlon  of  Basilica  Sessorfana,  or  Santa  Crooe 
in  Gerusalemme,  Rome. 

are  built  on  the  plan  of  the  B.,  and  are  called  Bs.  in  conse- 
quence. The  original  church,  on  the  site  of  which  St.  Peter*8 
is  built,  was  a  B.,  and  hence  the  name  is  often  applied  to  the 
present  church,  which  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  B. 

Basilica'ta,  or,  as  it  is  also  called,  Potenza,  a  prov.  in 
the  S.  of  Italy,  includes  nearly  the  same  territory  as  the  an- 
cient Lucania,  Its  area  is  8,846  sq.  m.,  pop.  541,865.  The 
cap.  is  Potenza ;  other  chief  towns  are  Francavilla  and  Tursi. 
Basillcon,  a  name  given  to  an  ointment  composed  of 
yellow  wax,  black  pitch,  resin,  and  olive  oil.  B.  ointment,  or 
resin  cerate,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  much  used 
as  a  gentle  stimulant  application  to  blistered  sur- 
faces, indolent  ulcers,  bums,  scalds,  and  chilblains. 
Basillcon  Do'ron,  (Gr.  "  royal  gift,")  a  cele- 
brated prose  work  of  King  James  VI.  of  Scotland, 
written  for  the  instruction  of  his  son,  Prince  Henry, 
a  short  time  previous  to  his  accession  to  the  English 
throne. 

BasilldOB,  an  Alexandrian  Gnostic  who  flour- 
ished  during  the  reigns  of  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and 
Antoninus  Pius.  He  is  said  to  have  taught  in  Anti- 
och,  afterward  in  Persia,  and  finally  in  Egypt,  where- 
he  is  supposed  to  have  died  shortly  before  the  mid- 
dle of  the  2d  c.  According  to  the  system  of  B. 
there  are  two  eternal  and  independent  principles — 
the  one  good,  the  other  evil.  Whatever  exists- 
emanates  from  these.  B.  also  taught  the  doctrine 
of  a  purgatorial  transmigration  of  souls  in  the  case- 
of  the  wicked.  His  disciples  (Basilidians)  were- 
numerous  in  Egypt,  Syria,  Italy,  and  even  in  Gaul, 
where  they  continued  to  exist  till  the  4th  c. 

Basil^iscns,  a  Byzantine  emperor  who  was  de- 
feated by  Zeno  A.D.  476 ;  d.  477. 

Bas^ilisk,  according  to  ancient  and  medieval 
authors,  a  terrible  creature,  which,  however,  may  be- 
regarded  as  entirely  fabulous — the  fables  concern- 
ing it  being  so  many  and  so  monstrous  that  it  is  vain 
to  seek  for  any  foundation  of  truth,  or  to  inquire  if 
any  of  them  originally  had  reference  to  any  partic- 
ular creature  whatever.  The  ancients,  as  Dioscor-^ 
ides,  Galen,  and  Pliny,  describe  it  as  a  serpent ;  in 
the  Middle  Ages  it  was  generally  represented  as  be- 
ing more  like  a  lizard,  but  provided  with  eight  instead 
of  four  feet.  It  appears  to  have  been  at  last  pretty 
completely  identified  with  the  cockatrice,  which  was 
believed  to  be  generated  in  a  very  wonderful  manner,, 
being  produced  from  an  egg  laid  by  an  extremely 
old  cock  and  hatched  by  a  toad. 

Bas^ilisk,  in  modem  Zool.,  a  genus  of  sauriani 
reptiles  of  the  family  of  Iguanida^  differing  from 
the  iguanas  in  the  want  of  the  dewlap  or  appendage 
of  skin  under  the  throat,  and  of  the  series  of  pores  on  the 
inside  of  each  thigh ;  also  in  having  a  continuous  elevated 
crest  along  the  back  and  tail,  capable  of  being  erected  or  de- 
pressed at  pleasure,  and  apparently  intended  to  aid  the  mo- 
tions of  the  animal  in  water  like  the  corresponding  fin  of 
a  fish.  The  Bs.  are  remarkably  adapted  both  for  climbing 
trees  and  for  swimming.  Their  feet  are  not  webbed,  their 
toes  rather  long.    They  are  perfectly  harmless  creatures,  very 
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active  and  lively,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  why  they  should 
have  received  the  name  of  the  fabulous  monster  of  antiquity, 
unless  because  their  appear- 
ance is  far  from  agreeable. 

Bas'il,  Sweet,  ( 0.  Banl. 
ieum^)  is  an  annual  plant,  a 
native  of  the  East  Indies, 
about  1  ft.  h.,  with  ovate  or 
oblong  leaves,  and  flowers  in 
whorls  of  six,  which  has  long 
been  cultivated  in  Europe  for 
culinary  purposes,  being  used 
as  a  seasoning. 

Ba'sin,  a  geographical  term  of  considerable  importance. 
The  B.  of  a  river  is  the  whole  tract  of  country  drained  by 
that  river,  and  is,  of  course,  more  or  less  concave.  The  line 
or  boundary  which  separates  one  river-B.  from  another  is 
called  the  water-shed.  By  tracing  these  water-sheds  the  whole 
of  a  continent  may  be  divided  into  a  number  of  distinct  Bs. ; 
and  this  is  one  of  the  most  instructive  elements  in  the  phys- 
ical geography  of  a  country.  The  B.  of  a  lake  or  sea,  again, 
is  made  up  of  the  Bs.  of  all  the  rivers  that  flow  into  it 

Ba'sin,  in  Geol.,  is  a  term  applied  to  depressions  in  the 
fltrata,  in  which  beds  of  a  later  age  have  been  deposited. 

Ba'sing^toke,  a  town  in  the  N.  of  Hampshire,  Eng. 
Not  far  from  the  town  is  an  ancient  camp,  surrounded  by  an 
irregular  oval  embankment  1,100  yds.  in  circumference,  with 
an  entrance  on  the  £.  and  W.  sides.  Basinghouse  Castle, 
belonging  to  the  Marquis  of  Winchester,  long  withstood  the 
forces  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  Cromwell  at  last  took  it  by 
storm,  and  burned  it  t#  the  ground  in  1646 ;  pop.  6,681. 

Bas^kerville,  (John,)  a  celebrated  Eng.  printer  and  letter- 
founder,  b.  1706  in  Worcestershire.  He  began  about  1760 
to  make  experiments  in  letter-founding,  and  succeeded  in 
making  types  which  have  scarcely  yet  been  excelled.  He 
printed  an  edition  of  Virgil  at  Birmingham  in  1766,  followed 
by  other  Latin  classics,  a  few  English  and  Italian  authors,  and 
a  N.  T.,  (Oxford,  1768,)  much  a£nired  as  specimens  of  print- 
ing, although  not  otherwise  possessing  high  merit;  d.  1776. 

jSae^et,  a  domestic  utensil,  usually  made  of  willows, 
reeds,  or  chips,  interwoven,  although  sometimes  the  materials 
are  gold,  silver,  iron,  glass,  etc.  Bs.  have  been  in  use  from 
very  early  ages.  The  Israelites  were  commanded  to  offer 
unto  the  Lord,  as  soon  as  they  came  into  possession  of  the 
Land  of  Canaan,  "  the  first  of  all  the  fruit  of  the  earth  "  in 
a  B.  The  Bs.  used  on  such  occasions  by  the  rich  Jews  were 
made  of  gold  and  silver,  and  were  returned  to  the  offerers  ; 
but  those  used  by  the  majority  of  the  people  were  of  barked 
willow,  and  were  retained  by  the  priests.  The  ancient  Brit- 
ons were  remarkably  expert  in  the  manufacture  of  Bs.,  which 
were  much  prized  by  the  Romans  for  their  neatness  and  ele- 
gance. The  Bs.  of  many  of  the  Oriental  and  savage  people 
of  our  time  are  very  beautiful  and  ingenious.  Those  of  the 
Japanese  perhaps  excel  all  others  in  mechanical  perfection. 

basna^re  de  Bouyal,  (Jacquks,)  the  most  celebrated  of 
a  distinguished  French  family,  mostly  supporters  of  the  Prot- 
estant cause,  b.  at  Rouen  1668.  Having  studied  theology  at 
Geneva  and  Sedan,  he  became  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church 
in  Rouen  1676.  That  Church  being  interdicted,  B.  retired  to 
Holland,  where  he  settled  as  stipendiary  minister  of  the  Wal- 
loon Church  in  The  Hague.  Here,  while  zealously  discharg- 
ing his  duties,  he  was  called  upon  to  take  an  active  part  in 
state  affairs,  particularly  in  negotiating  the  defensive  alliance 
concluded  between  France,  England,  and  the  States-General 
Feb.  14,  1717.     B.  cultivated  literature  with  ardor;  d.  1728. 

Basque  Prov^inces,  a  district  of  Spain,  comprising  the 
three  provs.  of  Biscay,  Guipuzcoa,  and  Alava,  which  consti- 
tuted the  ancient  Cantabria.  They  form  a  sort  of  triangle, 
the  base  of  which  is  the  Bay  of  Biscay  in  the  N.  and  the 
apex  of  the  town  of  Logrono  in  the  S. ;  the  boundary-line  of 
Navarre  on  the  E.,  and  Santander  and  Burgos  on  the  W., 
forming  the  two  sides.  The  total  area  of  the  provinces  is  about 
8,000  sq.  m.,  and  the  pop.  610,419.  The  rivers  of  Biscay 
and  Guipuzcoa,  none  of  which  are  important,  empty  them- 
selves, f^ter  a  short  course,  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay ;  those  of 
Alava  flow  down  the  opposite  slopes  into  the  Ebro,  which  car- 
ries their  waters  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  Basque  race  is 
not  confined  to  the  B.  P.,  nor  to  the  S.  side  of  the  Pyrenees. 
The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Navarre  are  pure 
Basques,  and  on  the  French  side  of  the  Pyrenees  three  can- 
tons of  the  Dept.  of  Bass^s-Pyr6n6es,  with  a  pop.  of  146,000, 
are  inhabited  by  Basques,  who,  though  they  retain  their 
own  tongue,  have  not  so  fully  preserved  the  characteristics 
of  the  race  as  their  Spanish  brethren.    The  Spanish  Basques 


are  a  simple,  brave,  and  independent  people,  willing  to  under- 
go any  hardships  rather  than  surrender  their  mountain  free- 
dom. The  B.  P.  retained  until  1876  a  separate  constitution, 
guaranteeing  them  many  political  and  fiscal  privileges  not 
possessed  by  the  rest  of  Spain.  But  on  the  suppression  of 
the  Carlist  insurrection,  which  had  all  along  its  stronghold 
in  the  B.  P.  and  in  Navarre,  the  old  immunities  were  abol- 
ished. The  Basques  are  even  prouder  than  Spaniards,  and 
the  mere  fact  of  being  bom  in  their  territory  secures  the 
privilege  of  "  universal  nobility."  Etucaldunac  is  the  name 
the  Basques  give  themselves ;  theit  country  they  call  Etuea- 
leria  ;  and  thiieir  language,  which  is  peculiarly  their  own, 
Euaeara — the  prefix  Eusc  being  the  **  old  Ose,  Veac^  ^a*9,  of 
lulv  and  Iberia."    The  origin  of  the  Basques  is  doubtful. 

Bass,  {RoccuSj  formerly  LabraXy)  a  genus  of  sea-fishes  of 
the  perch  family,  distinguished  from  the  true  perches  (Perea) 
by  having  the  tongue  sometimes  covered  with  small  teeth. 
The  species  are  found  on  the  shores  both  of  Europe  and 
Am.  The  only  British  one  is  the  common  B.,  {R.  Zuput.) 
The  striped  B.  or  rock-fish  of  the  U.  S.  {R  lineatut)  very 
nearly  resembles  the  common  B.,  but  attains  a  larger  size,  and 
is  marked  by  seven  or  eight  longitudinal  black  lines.  The  name 
stone  B.  is  given  to  the  Polyprion  axygeniu*^  a  fish  abundant 
in  the  southern  parts  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  found  on  the 
Amer.  coasts  and  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Bass,  or  Bate,  in  Mus.,  is  the  deepest  or  lowest  part,  by 
whatever  instrument  it  may  be  performed.  The  B.,  next  to 
the  upper  part,  is  the  most  striking,  the  freest  in  its  move- 
ments, and  richest  in  effect.  Its  movement  downward  is  un- 
fettered, unconcealed,  and  undisturbed,  whereas  the  middle 
parts  are  circumscribed^  and  concealed.  In  respect  to  har- 
mony, the  B.  is  the  most  important  part  in  music,  containing 
more  frequently  the  fundamental  notes  of  the  chords,  while 
on  it  is  formed  that  most  important  and  effective  figure  in 
music  called  **  oi^gan-point"  B.  is  also  the  name  of  the  low- 
est and  deepest  quality  of  the  human  voice. 

Bass,  or  Bass-wood,  a  tree  common  m  U.  S.,  also  called 
lime-tree,  or  linden,  grows  to  an  immense  height ;  the  wood 
is  light,  soft,'  valuable  for  carriage-making,  etc    See  Limr. 

fijt,  (Edward,  D.B.,)  an  Amer.  prelate  and  the  first  P.  £. 
Bishop  of  Mass. ;  he  was  successively  Bishop  of  R.  L  and 
N.  H.;  b.  1726,  d.  1808. 

Bass,  (Gkorge  a.,)  surgeon  m  the  English  Royal  Navy,  dis- 
covered the  strait  between  Tasmania  and  Australia  bearing 
his  name. 

Bas'sa,  or  BaTfk,  an  excellent  port  on  the  Grain  Coast, 
Guinea,  formerly  much  resorted  to  by  trading-vessels  for 
coarse  pepper.  The  country  around  produces  lemons,  oranges, 
and  bananas  in  abundance. 

Bassa^no,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  prov.  of  Yicenza ;  pop. 
18,254.  One  of  its  gates,  the  work  of  Palladio,  is  greatly 
admired.  It  is  famous  for  a  victory  of  Bonaparte  over  the 
Austrian  field-marshal,  Wurmser,  on  Sept  8,  1796,  and  was 
the  scene  of  other  battles  between  the  French  and  Austrians 
in  the  wars  of  that  period. 

Bassa^no,  (Francesco  da  Ponte,)  the  head  of  a  school  of 
Ital.  painters  called  Bassans ;  b.  1476,  d.  1680. 

BaS'saris,  the  civit-cat  of  Mexico,  Tex.,  and  Calif.,  very 
playful  and  easily  tamed,  tail  bushy,  marked  with  rings. 

fiassaville,  CoonteM  de,  (AnIas  le  BRUN,)a  Fr.  writer, 
b.  \vt  1806 ;  founded  the  Journal  dea  Jeune  FUUb^  and  edited 
the  Moniieur  de  Damet  et  de  Demoiselles,  She  wrote  numer- 
ous school-books  and  novels. 

Basae-Chantante,  in  Mus.,  the  higher  of  two  basses  in  a 
score,  partaking  of  more  melody,  performed  by  the  violoncello. 

Baue-COntraixite,  a  Fr.  term  in  Mus.,  meaning  a  bass 
melody  of  a  few  bars  repeated  throughout  the  piece,  while  the 
other  parts  vary. 

Ba88ein^  the  name  of  two  cities  in  India.  (1)  B.  in 
Pegu,  the  cap.  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  stands  on  the 
left  bank  of  an  arm  of  the  Irrawaddy,  and,  though  it  is  90 
m.  from  the  sea,  is  easily  and  safely  accessible  to  the  largest 
ships.  In  a  military  view  the  place  is  important,  as  it  com- 
pletely commands  the  navigation  of  the  stream ;  pop.  20,688. 
The  district  of  B.  has  an  area  of  8,964  sq.  m.,  and  a  pop.  of 
816,888.  (2)  B.,  in  the  Presidency  of  Bombay,  is  situated  on 
an  island  of  the  same  name.  It  appears  to  be  the  mere 
wreck  of  former  grandeur,  having  been  found  by  Bishop  He- 
ber  in  1826  to  be  altogether  uninhabited  and  desolate. 

Bass'es,  two  ledges  of  rocks  to  the  S.-E.  of  Ceylon,  dis- 
tinguished as  Great  and  Little — the  former  group  being  more 
to  the  S.-W.,  and  the  latter  more  to  the  N.-E.  Their  impor- 
tance  arises  merely  from  their  position,  which  is  on  a  great 
thoroughfare  of  trafiSc. 
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Ba4Me-Terre,  a  Fr.  term,  equivalent  to  the  English  low- 
landSf  or,  rather,  ^*  low  land,"  appropriately  applied  to  several 
localities  in  the  West  Indies. 

Basse-Terre,  the  cap.  of  St.  Eitt's,  West  Indies,  on  the 
W.  coast.  It  is  a  low,  hot,  dusty  place,  standing  at  the  out- 
let of  a  lovely  valley  of  the  same  name.  Its  pop.  is  about 
9,000,  and  its  trade,  as  the  port  of  the  island,  is  considerable. 
The  designation  of  the  valley  and  town,  B.-T.,  is  a  memo- 
rial of  the  former  occupation  of  St.  Kitt's  by  the  French. 

Basse-Terre,  the  cap.  of  Guadeloupe,  West  Indies,  giv- 
ing  its  name  to  the  larger  of  the  two  islets  into  which  Guade- 
loupe is  divided.     It  contains  about  9,480  inhabitants. 

Basse-Terre,  the  chief  town  of  Marie  Galante,  a  depend- 
ency of  Guadeloupe,  West  Indies,  which  is  about  12  m.  to 
the  N.-W.    It  is  otherwise  ambitiously  called  Grand  Bourg. 

Bas'set  Horn,  {eomo  di  baseOo^)  the  richest  and  softest 
of  all  wind  instruments,  invented  in  Passau  in  1Y70,  im- 
proved by  Lotz  in  Presburg  in  1782.  It  is  similar  to  a  clar- 
ionet in  tone  and  fingering ;  its  compass  is  2^  octaves. 

Bas'sett,  (Richard,)  U.  S.  senator  from  Del  1789-98 ; 
Gov.  of  Del.  1798-1801 ;  U.  S.  District  Judge  1801-2 ;  d.  1815. 

Bassit  (Laura  Maria  Catarina,)  an  Ital.  scholar,  b.  1711, 
d.  1778;  appointed  Prof,  of  Philosophy  at  Bologna,  and  for 
more  than  30  yrs.  taught  physics  and  languages. 

Bas'sia,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Sapotacece. 
The  species  are  trees,  tropical  or  subtropical,  the  flowers  of 
which  are  remarkable  for  their  fleshy  corolla,  and  for  the 
abundance  of  oil  or  butyraceous  fat  which  the  seeds  contain, 
and  which  is  used  for  many  purposes  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  countries  to  which  they  are  indigenous.  The  fruit  has  a 
pulpy  rind,  and  three  or  four  1-seeded  cells.  The  ovary  has 
eight  cells;  but  some  of  them  are  always  abortive.  The 
butter-tree,  described  by  Mungo  Park  as  growing  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  Bambarra,  has  been  supposed 
to  belong  to  this  genus,  and  named  B.  Parkii. 

Bas^sun,  a  town  in  India,  in  the  district  of  that  name, 
in  the  prov.  of  Berar;  pop.  8,681. 

Bassi'ni,  (Carlo,)  a  well-known  singing-teacher  in  New 
York,  composer  and  director;  b.  in  Italy  1812,  d.  1870. 

Bfl^880mpierr6^  de,  (FRANgois,)  Marshal  of  France,  b. 
1579  in  Lorraine.  After  the  murder  of  Henry  IV.  he  at- 
tadied  himself  to  the  party  of  the  queen ;  but  on  the  murder 
of  Goncini  he  sought  to  establish  himself  in  favor  of  the 
young  kmg.  He  was  raised  to  the  order  of  Marshal  of 
France  in  1622,  and  commanded  for  a  little  while  the  troops 
raised  in  Languedoc  against  the  Huguenots.  He  became, 
however,  an  object  of  suspicion  to  Richelieu,  who  caused  him 
to  be  cast  into  the  Basttle  in  Feb.,  1681,  from  which  he  was 
not  liberated  until  the  death  of  Richelieu  in  1648  ;  d.  in  1646. 

Ba8B00n^  (lul.  fagotto^  a  well-known  wind-instrument 
of  the  reed  species,  made  of 
maple-wood  or  plane-tree. 
The  B.  is  an  Italian  inven- 
tion ;  its  name/o^o/to,  mean- 
ing a  bundle,  probably  from 
its  being  made  in  different 
pieces  laid  one  against  the  other.  The  French  call  it  basaon; 
the  Germans  retam  its  Italian  name.  Its  invention  is  attrib- 
uted to  Ganonicus  Afranio,  in  Ferrara,  in  1539.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  16th  c.  it  had  already  reached  great  perfection. 
The  B.  consists  of  a  bored-out  tube  of  wood  in  several  pieces, 
fixed  together  along-side  of  each  other,  so  as  to  bring  the 
holes  and  keys  within  the  reach  of  the  fingers  of  each  hand. 
The  B.  has,  in  general,  not  less  than  eight  boles  and  ten  keys. 
In  the  narrow  end  of  the  wooden  tube  is  fixed  a  tapering 
brass  tube  in  the  form  of  an  S,  on  the  end  of  which  is  fixed 
the  reed  for  producing  the  tone. 

Bas'sora,  Bus'sora,  or  Bas'rah,  a  town  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  pashalic  of  Bagdad,  is  situated  on  the  W.  bank  of 
the  Euphrates.  The  inhabitants,  once  160,000,  now  only 
10,000  in  number,  are  for  the  most  part  poor  Arabs  and  Per- 
sians. To  guard  against  the  incursions  of  the  Arabs,  B.  was 
founded  in  686  by  the  Caliph  Omar.  It  is  a  pUice  of  great 
note  in  the  history  of  Arabic  literature. 

Bagosora  Gum,  a  whitish  or  yellowish-opaque  substance 
resembling  gum  arable,  but  differing  from  it  by  bemg  mostly 
insoluble  in  water. 

Bas'so-relievo,  applied  to  sculpture  whose  figures  do 
not  stand  high  from  the  plane  upon  which  they  are  formed. 

Bass  Bcfck,  a  remarkable  island-rock  near  the  month  of 
the  Firth  of  Forth,  Scotland,  about  2  m.  from  Canty  Bay, 
Haddingtonshire,  opposite  the  ruined  castle  of  Tantallon.  It 
is  composed  of  hard  granular  greenstone,  and  is  about  a  mile 
in  circumference,  nearly  round,  and  400  ft.  h.    It  is  inacces- 
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sible  except  at  the  S.-W.,  where  it  shelves  down  to  the  water, 
and  there  the  landing  is  difficult,  and  almost  impossible  when 
there  is  any  swell.  On  the  W.,  N.,  and  E.  the  precipices  rise 
perpendicularly  out  of  the  sea  to  a  great  elevation.  These  are 
the  abode  of  immense  numbers  of  solan  geese.  How  early 
the  Bass  was  tenanted  is  doubtful ;  but  there  is  a  tradition  to 
the  effect  that  St.  Baldred  resided  on  it  as  early  as  the  7th  c. 
It  is  also  not  very  certainly  known  when  the  Bass  was  first 
fortified,  but  it  formed  a  retreat  for  the  son  of  Robert  III., 
afterward  James  I.  of  Scotland,  before  his  19  yrs.*  captivity 
in  England.  James  YI.  visited  the  Bass  in  1581,  and  was 
anxious  to  obtain  it  for  state  purposes ;  but  its  owner,  *^  Lau- 
der of  the  Bass,"  refused  to  part  with  it.  The  registers  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  were  sent  to  the  Bass  in  1651,  for  preser- 
vation from  Cromwell ;  but  the  Protector  forced  their  surren- 
der in  the  following  yr.  In  1671  Charles  II.  purchased  the  rock 
for  jE4,000,  and  within  its  dreary  dungeons  many  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  Covenanters  were  confined  during  that  and  the 
following  reign.  It  is  the  last  spot  in  the  British  Islands  which 
held  out  for  the  Stuarts.  A  mere  handful  of  adventurers  in 
the  Jacobite  interest,  24  in  number,  had  the  address  to  cap- 
ture the  island,  and  to  retain  it  in  the  name  of  King  James, 
from  June,  1691,  till  April,  1694,  against  all  the  forces  which 
the  government  of  William  III.  sent  against  them ;  at  last 
the  spirited  little  garrison  surrendered  on  honorable  terms,  be- 
cause of  failing  provisions.  The  Bass  passed  into  the  posses- 
sion of  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  to  whose  descendant  it  now  belongs. 

Bass's  Strait  separates  Tasmania  from  Australia.  It 
contains  many  islands,  chiefly  in  its  southern  section,  and  is 
greatly  beset  by  coral-reefs.  It  runs  almost  due  E.  and  W., 
and  has  an  average  w.  of  200  m.    See  Bass,  Georok  A. 

Bast,  or  Bass,  also  called  inner  bark,  or  Liber  Endo- 
phloeum^  the  fibrous  inferior  layer  of  the  bark  in  the  stem  of 
exogenous  plants,  which  is  particularly  conspicuous  in  exog- 
enous trees,  as  a  peculiar  substance  interposed  between  the 
true  bark  and  the  wood.  It  consists  in  great  part  of  sap- 
vessels  lying  close  together,  and  assuming  the  appearance  of 
tough  fibers.  In  a  fresh  state  it  has  generally  a  whitish  color ; 
and  it  is  often  composed  of  several  layers,  to  which,  however, 
the  collective  name  of  B.-layer  is  very  often  applied.  The  uses 
of  this  part  of  plants  in  the  arts  are  very  numerous ;  the 
fibers  of  hemp,  flax,  jute,  #tc.,  are  nodiing  else  than  B.  The 
name  B.,  however,  is  more  commonly  applied  to  the  inner  bark 
of  trees,  and  is  originally  Russian,  designating  the  inner  bark 
of  the  lime-tree  or  linden-tree,  which  is  employed  for  makmg 
a  coarse  kind  of  ropes  and  mats  well  known  as  B.-mats,  and 
a  kind  of  shoes  much  worn  by  the  Russian  peasantry. 

Bas'tards,  in  Law,  as  described  by  Blackstone,  are  such 
children  as  are  not  bom  either  in  lawful  wedlock  or  within 
a  competent  time  after  its  determmation.  B.  are  incapable 
of  inheriting  real  property ;  nor  can  they  claim  any  share  of 
(tersonal  estate  as  next  of  kin  to  a  party  dying  intestate. 

Bas'tia,  the  former  cap.  of  Corsica,  is  picturesquely  situ- 
ated  in  the  N.-E.  part  of  the  island.  It  has  23,397  inhabit- 
ants. It  was  made,  in  1791,  the  cap.  of  the  French  Dept.  of 
Corsica,  which  rank  was  afterward  transferred  to  Ajaccio. 

Bas'tian,  (Henrt  C,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,)  a  distinguished  Brit- 
ish pathologist  and  advocate  of  spontaneous  generation ;  b. 
at  Truro,  Eng.,  1887. 

Bastiat,  (FkEDERic,)  an  eminent  Fr.  political  economist,  b. 
at  Bayonne  1801,  d.  1850.  His  first  appearance  as  an  author 
was  in  1844,  when  he  published  in  the  Journal  det  Eamo- 
migte»  an  article  **0n  the  Infiuence  of  French  and  English  Tar- 
iffs on  the  Respective  Future  of  the  Two  Peoples,"  containing 
in  jzerm  B.*s  theory  of  political  economy — ^that  of  free  trade. 

fias^de,  (Julks,)  a  Fr.  journalist  and  politician,  minister 
of  foreign  affairs  in  1848,  and  member  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly ;  b.  at  Paris  in  1800.  In  1821  he  became  one  of  the 
first  members  of  the  French  Carbonari ;  and  he  was  conspic- 
uous among  the  writers  of  the  radical  opposition.  On  the  re- 
constitution  of  the  National  Guard,  B.  was  elected  command- 
er-in-chief of  the  legion  of  artillery,  and  took  part  in  two  in- 
surrectionary movements,  for  the  second  of  which — the  emeuU 
at  Paris,  June  5,  1832 — he  was  condemned  to  death,  but  es- 
caped to  London.  Pardoned  in  1834,  he  returned  to  Paris, 
and  devoted  himself  to  politics  in  the  columns  of  the  Nation- 
al; in  1847  he  founded  the  Rewie  Nationale,  During  the 
revolution  of  1848  he  was  a  supporter  of  Gen.  Cavaignac, 
and  an  opponent  of  Socialism ;  d.  1879. 

BaS'tien-LePafire.  (Jules,)  an  eminent  Fr.  pamter,  b. 
1850,  d.  1884.  He  studied  under  Cabanel,  (d.  1889,)  and  m 
1878  achieved  a  great  success  with  his  **  Grandfather's 
Portrait."  His  principal  pictures  are  the  "^oan  of  Arc," 
owned  in  this  country,  and  the  portrait  of  Sara  Bernhardt. 
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Bastile'  was,  in  France,  a  general  term  for  a  strong  for- 
treBS  defended  by  towers  or  bastions,  and  in  this  sense  it  was 
used  in  England  also  after  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  famous 
prison  to  which  the  name  was  latterly  appropriated  was  orig- 
inally  the  cAstle  of  Paris,  and  was  built  by  order  of  Charles  V., 
between  1870  and  1383,  by  Hugo  Aubroit,  Provost  of  Paris, 
at  the  Porte  St.  Antoine,  as  a  defense  against  the  English. 
Afterward  it  was  provided  with  vast  bulwarks  and  ditches. 
On  each  of  its  longer  sides  the  B.  had  4  towers,  of  5  stories 
each,  over  which  there  ran  a  gallery,  which  was  armed  with  can- 
non. It  was  partly  in  these  towers,  and  partly  in  cellars  un- 
der the  level  of  the  ground,  that  the  prisons  were  situated.  The 
unfortunate  inmates  of  these  abodes  were  so  effectually  re- 
moved from  the  world  without  as  often  to  be  entirely  forgot- 
ten, and  in  some  cases  it  was  found  impossible  to  discover 
either  their  origin  or  the  cause  of  their  incarceration.     The 


governor — who  had  been  prevented  by  one  of  the  officers 
when  on  the  point  of  blowmg  the  fortress  into  the  air — per- 
mitted the  second  draw-bridge  to  be  lowered,  and  the  people 
rushed  in,  killing  Delaunay  himself  and  several  of  his  offi- 
cers. The  destruction  commenced  on  the  following  day, 
amid  the  thunder  of  cannon  and  the  pealing  of  the  Te  Deum. 
This  event,  in  itself  apparently  of  no  great  moment,  leading 
only  to  the  release  of  3  unknown  prisoners — 1  of  whom  had 
been  its  tenant  for  80  yrs. — and  4  foreigners,  and  in  which 
it  is  said  only  the  664  persons  whose  names  now  appear  on 
the  column  in  the  Place  de  la  B.  took  part,  nevertheless  broke 
the  spirit  of  the  court  party,  and  changed  the  current  of 
events  in  France. 

Bastina'do,  (from  the  Fr.  boston,  baton,  "  a  cudgel,")  the 
name  given  by  Europeans  to  the  punishment  in  use  over  the 
whole  of  the  Blast,  which  consists  in  blows  with  a  stick,  gen- 


Tbe  Bastile.  Old  Paris. 


B.  was  capable  of  containing  70  to  80  prisoners — a  number 
frequently  reached  during  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
Louis  XV.  Though  small  compared  to  the  number  which  an 
ordinary  prison  contains,  these  numbers  were  considerable 
when  we  reflect  that  they  rarely  consisted  of  persons  in  the 
lower  ranks  of  life,  but,  on  the  contrary,  of  the  flower  of  the 
French  aristocracy.  Most  of  those  who  were  sacrificed  to 
political  despotism,  court  intrigue,  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  or 
had  fallen  victims  to  family  quarrels,  were  lodged  here — no- 
blemen, authors,  savants,  priests,  and  publishers.  On  July 
14,  1789,  the  fortress  was  surrounded  by  an  armed  mob, 
which  the  reactionary  policy  of  the  court  had  driven  into 
fury,  and  to  the  number  of  which  every  moment  added. 
The  garrison  consisted  of  82  old  soldiers  and  32  Swiss.  The 
negotiations  which  were  entered  into  with  the  governor  led 
to  no  other  result  than  the  removal  of  the  cannon  pointed  on 
the  Faubourg  St  Antoine,  which  by  no  means  contented  the 
exasperated  multitude.  Some  cut  the  chains  of  the  first 
draw-bridge,  and  a  contest  took  place,  in  which  one  of  the  be* 
sieged  and  150  of  the  people  were  killed  or  severely  wound- 
ed ;  but  the  arrival  of  a  portion  of  the  troops  which  had  al- 
ready joined  the  people,  with  4  field-pieces,  turned  the  fort- 
une of  the  conflict  in  favor  of  the  besiegers.     Delaunay,  the 


erally  upon  the  soles  of  the  feet,  but  sometimes  upon  tha 
back. 

Bas'tion,  in  Fortification,  is  one  of  the  principal  defense- 
works  in  a  fortified  place.  It  is  a  kind  of  tower,  very 
broad   in    relation  to  its  ^o«. 

height.  The  plain  wall, 
called  the  curtain,  which 
often  surrounds  a  fortified 
town,  is  usually  a  polygon 
of  many  sides;  and  in 
that  case  Bs.  occupy  all, 
or  nearly  all,  the  salient 
angles.  Bs.  are  mostly 
5-sided:  the  2  outermost 
sides  are  the  faces,  meet- 
ing in  an  angle  toward  the 

enemy ;  the  2  on  either  side      a,  bMtlon.  Barcelona  ,-  a, curtain  M«le, 

of  these  are  the  fanJcs,  SL:S.°"'**^ir  5II?t=  *'w'*"t?l.*°S!*«S«?' 
^.        ^         ^  .      ''  '   iCorse ;  a  o,  flank ;  a  a,  curtain ;  o  c,  lace, 

meetmg  2  curtams  or  por- 
tions of  wall ;  and  the  fifth  side,  open  to  the  interior  of  the 
fortified  place,  is  the  gorge.    A  lunette  is  a  detached  B. 

Bas'trop,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Morehouse  Parish,  La., 
situated  in  one  of  the  best  cotton  regions  in  the  State ;  pop.  822L 
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Bas'yle  is  the  name  given  by  chemists  to  a  simple  or 
compound  substance  which  can  unite  with  oxygen  to  produce 
a  base.  Thus,  all  the  metals  are  examples  of  simple  Bs.  and 
ammonium,  ethyle,  methyle,  etc.,  represent  compound  Bs. 

Bail  the  common  name  of  all  animals  of  the  class  Mam- 
malia which  are  furnished  with  true  wings,  and  so  are  capable 
of  really  flying  or  propelling  themselves  in  the  air.  They  were 
all  included  by  Linnaeus  in  the  genus  Vexpertilio.     It  is  very 


Bat,  {yesperlUlo.) 


interesting  to  compare  the  organs  of  flight  in  Bs.  with  those 
of  birds,  both  as  to  the  points  in  which  they  agree,  and  those 
in  which  they  differ.  They  beat  the  air,  as  birds  do,  with 
tlieii  anterior  members ;  but  the  requisite  extension  of  surface 
is  nut  obtained  by  quills,  but  by  a  great  elongation  of  the 
irms  and  Angers,  upon  which  a  thin  membrane  is  stretched, 
folding  close  to  the  body,  by  means  of  their  joints,  when  the 
wing  is  not  in  use.  Bs.  were  placed  by  Linnsus  in  his  order 
PrinuUa^  along  with  monkeys  and  lemurs,  with  which  they 
agree  in  their  pectoral  teats  and  in  other  characters,  particu- 
larly of  the  organs  of  reproduction.  In  one  genus  {Di/ttopus) 
there  is  an  additional  resemblance  to  the  Primates  in  the  par- 
tially opposable  thumbs  of  the  hind-feet,  and  a  trace  of  this 
character  is  to  be  found  in  the  fore-thumbs.     Bs.  are  now, 


Skeleton  of  a  Bat. 
/,  clavicle :  h.  hmiuTiis ;  «•«.  ulna .  c,  radius ;  ea,  ca 
me,  2(1  t\ugx-y  ur  diyrit ;  ph,  3d  finger  or  di| 


:  po,  thumb,  or  iRt  fore-fliurer  or  digtt  t 
It ;  o,  scapula ;  /,  femur ;  ti,  tA>ia. 


n  >wever,  generally  placed  by  naturalists  in  the  order  Cfiei- 
roptera^  although,  like  many  other  animals  of  that  great  or- 
der, most  of  them  are  by  no  means  exclusively  carnivorous. 
Upward  of  130  species  have  been  described,  and  there  is 
great  probability  that  the  actual  number  existing  is  very 
much  greater.  Bs.  walk  or  creep  awkwardly  upon  the  grouncl, 
one  side  of  the  body  being  jerked  forward,  and  then  the 
other;  yet  they  run  with  considerable  celerity.  There  is  a 
common  notion  that  they  cannot  rise  easily  from  a  level  sur- 
face, but  must  find  some  eminence  from  which  to  throw 
themselves.  Of  the  fallacy  of  this  any  one  will  soon  be  con- 
19 


vinced  who  gets  a  B.  and  places  it  upon  the  floor.  Bs.  com- 
monly produce  one  or  two  young  at  a  birth.  Foesil  remains 
of  Cheiroptera  are  occasionally  found  in  eocene  rocks,  but 
owing  to  the  delicacy  of  the  bones  great  difficulty  has  been 
experienced  in  the  determination  of  the  genera  and  species. 

Bat,  in  military  matters,  was  originally  the  name  of  a  kind 
of  pack-saddle ;  and  hence  a  *^  B. -horse  ^'  was  a  baggage- 
horse  bearing  a  B.  or  pack,  and  a  **  B.-roan  **  was  a  servant  in 
charge  of  the  horse  and  B. 

Batan'Cras,  a  sea-port  town  of  the  island  of  Luzon,  in  the 
Philippines,  and  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  the  same  name ;  pop.  of 
town  and  district  17,830. 

Batardean',  a  strong  wall  of  masonry  built  across  the 
outer  ditch  of  a  fortress,  to  sustain  the  pressure  of  water 
when  one  part  of  the  ditch  is  dry  and  the  rest  wet.  It  is 
built  up  to  an  angle  at  the  top,  and  is  armed  with  spikes  to 
prevent  the  enemy  from  crossing ;  and  sometimes  a  stone  tower 
is  provided  to  strengthen  the  defense.  There  is  a  sluice-gate 
to  regulate  the  admission  of  water. 

Bata'tas,  or  Sweet  Pota^tO,  {Convolvulus  B.,  or  B. 
edulis^  the  genus  B.  having  recently  been  separated  from 
Convolvulm  chiefly  on  account  of  the  four-celled  ovary,) 
a  perennial  plant  with  long  creeping  stems,  heart-shaped 
leaves  or  long  stalks,  and  variously  lobed,  large  purple 
flowers  much  resembling  those  of  the  best  known  species 
of  convolvulus,  and  very  large,  oblong,  acuminated  tubers. 
It  is  a  native  of  Am.,  but  is  now  cultivated  in  all  tropical  and 
sub-tropical  countries  for  its  tubers,  which  are  highly  es- 
teemed as  an  article  of  food,  and  ai-e  eaten  either  roasted  or 
boiled  ;  they  are  sweet,  wholesome,  and  nutritious,  but  some- 
what laxative.  The  B.  fonns,  next  to  maize,  the  principal 
food  of  the  poorer  classes  in  some  parts  of  Am.  Its  cultiva- 
tion is  very  easy ;  it  is  readily  propagated  by  tubers  or  by 
cuttings  of  the  stem,  requires  little  attention,  and  soon  pro- 
duces its  tubers.  In  hot-houses  in  Britain  these  are  without 
I  difficulty  obtained  of  1  lb.  or  2  lbs.  weight.  The  cultivation 
of  B.  has  been  introduced  into  the  S.  of  Europe. 

Bata^vi,  (or,  according  to  some  MSS.,  Vatavi,)  the  name 
of  a  German  people  who  anciently  inhabited  a  part  of  the 
present  Holland,  particularly  the  island  which  was  called  after 
them  Batavia,  formed  by  the  branch  of  the  Rhine  which  falls 
into  the  sea  at  Leyden,  the  Waal,  and  the  Meuse.  Their  coun- 
try, however,  extended  across  the  Waal,  but  its  boundaries 
cannot  now  be  precisely  determined.  According  to  Tacitus, 
they  became  subject  to  the  Romans,  and  served  them  so  well 
that  they  obtained  the  honorary  title  of  friends  and  brothers 
of  the  Roman  people.  Their  cavalry  were  particulary  good, 
and  were  often  employed  by  the  Romans.  The  first  who 
refers  to  the  insular  district  inhabited  by  these  Gauls  under 
the  name  of  Batavia  is  Zosimus. 

Bata'via,  a  town  and  the  cap.  of  Genesee 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Tonawanda  Creek  and  on  the 
N.  Y.  Central  and  the  Erie  R.R. ;  pop.  9,341.  It 
has  thriving  manufactures  of  harvesters,  guns, 
farm-tools,  sashes,  and  blinds.  Here  is  the 
State  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Bata^via,  prop,  the  name  of  the  island  oc- 
cupied by  the  ancient  Batavi;  at  a  later  date  the 
Lat.  name  for  Holland  and  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands.  The  name  ^*  Batavian  Republic  " 
was  given  to  the  Netherlands  on  their  new  or- 
ganization, May  16,  1795,  and  so  continued  in 
use  till  they  were  converted  into  the  kingdom  of 
Holland  under  Louis  Bonaparte,  June  5,  1806. 
Bata^via,  the  cap.  of  the  empire  of  the 
Netherlands  in  the  East  Indies,  stands  on  the 
N.-W.  coast  of  Java.  (See  Java.)  The  influ- 
ence  of  a  vertical  sun  on  this  Holland  in  min- 
iature made  it  proverbial  as  the  grave  of  Euro- 
peans. Latterly,  however,  the  climate  has  been 
greatly  improved  by  draining  ;  pop.  96,000. 

Batbie,  (Anselmr  Poltcarpe,)  Fr.  states- 
man and  jurist, b.  1820,  d.  1887;  became  Doctor 
of  Laws  1850,  and  taught  law;  in  1867  he  became  assist,  prof, 
at  Paris;  in  1871  he  was  elected  to  the  National  Assembly, 
and  joined  the  Monarchical  party  opposed  to  Thiers,  after  whose 
fall  he  became  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  Cabinet  of 
the  Due  de  Broglie.  In  1875  he  became  a  senator,  and  a  leader 
in  the  party  hostile  to  the  republic.  B.  was  an  officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  and  a  contributor  to  the /?wm€  «&«</««  Mondex. 
Satch^elder,  (J.  B.,)  historian  of  battle  of  Gettysburg, 
b.  at  Gilmanton,  N.  H.,  St»pt.,  1825,  d.  1894.  Immediately 
after  the  battle  he  went  to  the  scene,  by  order  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  until  his  death  was  engaged  in  collating  facts,  fill- 
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ing  thousands  of  pages  with  the  liistory  of  the  great  struggle. 
He  also  planned  many  monuments  erected  at  Gettysburg,  and 
was  an  able  artist. 

Batch'elder,  (Samuel,)  Amer.  cotton  manufacturer  and 
iiiTentor  of  a  dynamometer  for  mill  work ;  b.  1784,  d.  1870. 

Batch'eller,  (Oliver  A.,  U.S.N.,)  b.  1842;  served  on  the 
Montntgohda  in  battle  of  Mobile  Bay  1864 ;  d.  1898. 

Bate,  (William  B.,)  b.  about  1824,  fought  in  the  Mexican 
and  civil  wars,  and  at  the  dose  of  the  latter  settled  in  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  and  practiced  law;  chosen  («ov.  of  Tenn. in  1883 
and  1885,  and  in  1887  U.  S.  Senator;  reelected  1898. 

Bata'mail,  (Kate  J.,)  in  private  life  Mrs.  Crowl,  a  well- 
known  English  actress,  was  b.  1842. 

Bates,  (Edward,  LL.D.,)  a  friend  of  Henry  (^lay,  opposed 
the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  1854 ;  wiu)  Atty.-Gen. 
U.  S.  1861 ;  b.  in  Va.  1793,  d.  1869. 

Bates,  (Isaac  C.,)  U.  S.  Senator  for  Mass.  1842-46;  b. 
1780,  d.  1846. 

Bates,  (Joshua,)  chief  founder  of  the  Boston  Free  Library, 
to  which,  in  money  and  books,  he  gave  $100,000;  b.  in  Mass. 
1788,  d.  1864. 

Bates,  (Joshua,  D.D.,)  Pros.  Middlebur/  Coll.,Vt.,  1818-89; 
pastor  in  Dudlev,  Mass.,  1848-64 ;  b.  1776,  d.  1864. 

Bates,  (Martin  W.,)  U.  S.  Senator  for  Del.  1867-69 ;  b. 
1787,  d.  1869. 

Bates,  (Samuel  P.,  LL.D.,)  an  Amer.  litterateur,  b.  in  Mass. 
1827 ;  sometime  Sute  Historian  of  Pa. 

Bath,  the  chief  city  in  Somersetshire,  Eng.  The  houses 
are  built  wholly  of  white  freestone^"  Bath  oolite,**  worked 
in  the  neighboring  quarries.  The  springs,  which  are  four  in 
number,  were  known  to  the  Romans,  who  built  baths  on  the 
spot  in  the  Ist  c,  of  which  extensive  remains  were  discovered 
in  1776.  Richard  I.  granted  B.  its  earliest  extant  charter, 
which  was  subsequently  oonOrmed  by  Henry  III.,  and  greatly 
extended  by  Gleorge  III.  A  greater  number  of  Roman  remains 
have  been  found  in  and  near  B.  than  elsewhere  in  Britain ; 
they  form  a  collection  unrivaled  in  extent  and  value ;  pop. 
61,843. 

Bath,  town  of  Grafton  Co.,  N.  H.,  on  the  Connecticut 
River ;  has  manufactories  of  leather,  paper,  boots  and  shoes, 
starch,  etc. ;  pop.  986. 

Bath,  village  of  Kings  Co.,  N.  T.,  on  the  W.  extremity  of 
Long  Island,  is  a  favorite  summer  resort  and  suburban 
residence.     Pop.  1,619. 

Bath,  cap.  of  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  line  of  the  Erie 
R.R.,  has  several  factories  and  flour-mills,  and  supports  two 
newspapers;  pop.  of  village  3,261 ;  of  town  7,881. 

Bath,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of  Sagadahoc  Co.,  Me.,  on 
the  W.  bank  of  the  Kennebec  Rfiver,  12  m.  from  the  ocean. 
There  is  a  fine  harbor,  and  the  city  ranks  fourth  in  the  U.  S. 
in  ship-building.  There  are  important  machine  and  boiler 
shops,  manufactories  of  R.R.  cars,  carriages,  brass,  wood, 
and  iron.  B.  is  justly  noted  for  the  excellence  of  iu  schools ; 
pop.  8,723. 

Bath,  Ba'thinff.  By  bathing  is  usually  understood  the 
immersion  of  the  body,  or  a  part  of  it,  in  water.  In  a  more 
extended  signification  it  means  the  surrounding  of  the  body 
with  any  medium  differing  in  nature  or  temperature  from  its 
usual  medium ;  thus,  we  speak  of  a  blood  B.,  a  vapor  B.,  a 
cold-air  B.,  a  compressed-air  B.,  an  earth  B.  A  fourfold  di- 
vision may  be  made  of  Bs. :  (1)  According  to  the  substance 
with  which  the  body  is  surrounded — into  water,  oil,  milk,  gas, 
wine,  mud,  sand,  and  other  Bs.  (2)  According  to  the  manner 
of  application — into  river,  slipper,  plunge,  shower,  dropping, 
vapor,  and  douche  Bs.  (3)  According  to  the  parts  of  the  body 
subjected  to  the  application — into  whole,  half,  sitz,  foot,  hand, 
and  eye  Bs.  (4)  According  to  the  temperature  of  the  sub- 
stance applied — into  cold,  tepid,  warm,  and  hot  Bs.  The  prac- 
tice of  bathing  undoubtedly  reaches  back  to  the  earliest  times 
in  the  existence  of  the  human  race.  Among  the  Egyptians, 
the  B.  was  practiced  as  a  religious  rite.  Man,  it  was  thought, 
ought  to  present  himself  pure  in  body  and  soul  when  he  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  his  god.  In  making  the  B.  a  religious 
ordinance,  Moses  may  have  had  in  view  the  prevention  or 
more  speedy  cure  of  those  skin  diseases  so  prevalent  in  the 
East.  Among  the  Greeks,  also,  bathing  was  very  early  in  use. 
The  practice  is  often  alluded  to  in  Homer.  Bathing  among  the 
Greeks,  as  among  other  nations,  was  counted  a  religious  rite, 
and  was  connected  with  the  preparations  for  sacrifice,  for  the 
reception  of  oracles,  for  marriage,  etc.  Among  the  Romans, 
although  warm  Bs.  {thermce)  were  in  use  from  the  earliest 
times,  yet  it  was  only  at  a  late  period  that  they  were  so  ex- 
tensively adopted ;  and  then  the  increase  and  universal  spread 
«f  luxury  had  driven  the  primitive  object  of  bathing  into  the 


background,  so  that  the  public  Bs.  were  looked  upon  as  places 
of  general  resort  for  pleasure.  The  most  of  the  public  Bs.  were 
built  under  the  emperors.  The  public  Bs.  for  women  were 
much  frequented,  even  by  the  most  respectable.  The  roost 
remarkable  remains  of  Roman  Bs.  are  those  of  the  Bs.  of 
Titus,  of  Caracalla,  and  of  Dkicletian  in  Rome,  and  the  re- 
cently excavated  thermie  at  Pompeii ;  remains  of  the  kind 
are  also  to  be  found  in  Germany,  France,  and  England.  The 
ancient  Germans,  according  to  Tacitus  and  other  writers,  were 
fondest  of  the  cold  river  B.  When  Roman  luxury  was  driven 
out  by  German  habits,  and  the  N.  of  Europe  got  the  upper 
hand  of  the  S.,  Bs.  ceasied  to  be  of  public  importance.  Chris- 
tianity, by  the  institution  of  baptism,  preserved  for  the  B.  its 
religious  signification ;  and  in  the  Middle  Ages,  among  the 
ceremonies  preceding  the  solemnity  of  conferring  the  honor 
of  knighthood,  the  B.  was  held  essential  The  Arabians  and  the 
Mohammedans  generally  had  more  completely  adopted  bathing 
into  their  manners  and  customs.  Islam  enjoins  on  the  believer 
the  careful  preservation  of  corporeal  purity ;  and  for  this  pvr- 
pose  prescribes  repeated  daily  ablutions.  The  public  Bs.  of 
the  Turks  of  the  present  day  are  a  copy  of  the  ancient  Ara- 
bian  Bs.  In  England,  France,  and  Germany  public  establish- 
ments for  bathing  were  long  unknown.  It  was  during  the 
Crusades,  which  brought  the  East  and  West  into  contact, 
that  Europeans  first  became  acquainted  with  the  Bs.  of  the 
Asiatics.  Tliere  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  lai^r  cities  of 
Europe  and  Am.,  generally  in  connection  with  water  Bs.,  im- 
itations of  the  vapor  Bs.  which  have  been  long  in  common 
use  in  Russia.  Of  late  yrs.  the  municipalities  of  New  York 
and  Brooklyn,  and  other  sea-board  cities,  have  furnished  free 
^*  floating  Bs."  along  their  water-fronts,  of  which  millions 
have  availed  themselves.  Bathing  is  a  very  important  agent 
in  the  preservation  and  restoration  of  health,  and  promoting 
cleanliness.  The  effects  of  cold  bathing  have  always  been 
more  or  less  understood,  also  the  soothing  effects  of  the 
warm  B.  The  virtues  of  water  as  a  curative  agent  have  been 
more  fully  developed  in  modem  times,  since  the  rise  of  the 
system  of  therapeutics  known  as  the  water-cure  or  hydrop- 
athy. With  that  exaggeraUon  which  is  incident  to  every 
thing  new,  the  first  promoters  of  this  system  gave  it  out  as  a 
panacea  *'for  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to;"  but  it  is  very 
generally  admitted  that  water  is  capable  of  a  large  range  of 
effects,  some  of  them  apparently  of  the  most  opposite  kind, 
while  the  mode  of  action  is  nothing  mysterious,  but  capable 
of  explanation  on  the  recognized  principles  of  physiology.  A 
medical  B.  is  one  in  which  some  substance  intended  to  act  as 
a  medicine  is  mixed  with  the  liquid.  Bs.  of  this  kind  are 
partly  imitations  of  natural  mineral  waters,  and  partly  other 
remedial  mixtures.  In  the  case,  also,  of  vapor  Bs.,  medica- 
ments are  added  to  the  water  with  good  effect ;  these  must, 
of  course,  be  volatile.  If  the  whole  body  is  to  be  immersed 
in  the  vapor,  nothing  must  be  used  that  might  injure  the 
organs  of  respiration ;  when  the  application  is  partial,  and  by 
a  special  apparatus,  this  precaution  is  less  necessary.  Of  gas 
Bs.,  the  most  generally  used  are  those  of  sulphureted  hydro- 
gen and  carbonic-acid  gas. 

Bath  Orart-houe,  and  Bath  Alcorn  Springs,  both  in 
Bath  Co.,  Ya.,  the  site  of  several  mineral  springs  much  es- 
teemed for  their  curative  properties. 

Bath'gata,  a  town  in  the  center  of  Linlithgowshire,  Scot- 
land. Mining  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants ;  pop. 
5,830. 

Bath,  Knights  of  the.  The  name  of  this  order  is  de- 
rived from  the  ceremony  of  bathing,  which  used  to  be  prac- 
ticed at  the  inauguration  of  a  knight,  as  an  emblem  of  the 
purity  thenceforth  required  of  him  by  the  laws  of  chivalry. 
The  ceremony  is  of  unknown  antiquity,  and  is  spoken  of  by 
writers  of  the  18th  c.  as  an  ancient  custom.  The  earliest 
authentic  instance  of  its  observance  which  we  have  is  in  the 
time  of  Henry  lY.,  who,  in  preparing  for  his  coronation,  made 
46  knights  at  the  Tower  of  London,  who  had  watched  all  the 
night  before  and  bathed  themselves.  The  last  K.  of  the  B. 
created  in  the  ancient  form  were  at  the  coronation  of  Charles 
II.  in  1661.  It  was  revived  by  George  I.  in  1726,  and  is  now 
the  second  order  in  rank  in  England,,  the  first  being  the  Garter. 
The  following  is  its  present  organization:  Firtt  Clas9— 
Knights  Grand  Cross,  (K.G.C.,)  the  number  not  to  exceed, 
for  the  miliUry  service,  50,  and  for  the  civil  service,  25. 
Second  Clan. — Knights  Commanders,  (K.C.B.,)  military,  102, 
and  civil,  50.  Third  Clan, — Companions,  (C.B.,)  military, 
525,  and  civil,  200. 

Batho^ri,  the  name  of  four  Transylvanlan  princes,  who 
reigned  from  1671-1618. 

Batho^ri,  (Elisabeth,)  the  niece  of  Stephen  B.,  King  of 
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PolAQd,  and  wife  of  Couut  Nadasdi,  an  Hungarian  nobleman, 
b.  in  the  latter  half  of  the  16  th  c.  Her  diabolical  cruelty  has 
condemned  her  memory  to  eternal  infamy.  By  means  of  Urge 
bribes  she  induced  an  old  man-8er\'ant  and  two  female  servants 
to  kidnap  and  convey  to  her,  either  by  stratagem  or  force, 
young  girls  from  the  neighboring  country,  whom  she  slowly 
put  to  death  in  the  dungeons  of  her  castle  by  the  most  horri- 
ble tortures ;  d.  1614. 

Ba^thOB,  a  ludicrous  descent  from  a  lofty  to  a  mean 
thought,  or  a  sinking  below  the  ordinary  level  of  thought  in 
a  ridiculous  effort  to  aspire. 

Bath-stone,  a  building-stone  extensively  used  in  England 
on  account  of  its  beauty,  is  obtained  from  quarries  in  the 
lower  oolite  in  Wiltshire  and  Somersetshire.  It  is  fine- 
grained, of  a  rich  cream  color,  and  is  composed  of  about  94| 
per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  2^  per  cent,  of  carbonate 
of  magnesium,  but  is  free  from  silica.  It  is  easily  wrought 
in  the  quarry,  some  beds  cutting  almost  as  readily  as  chalk, 
and  hardens  on  exposure  to  the  air,  but  is  not  very  durable. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  neighborhood  of  several  quarries 
to  Bath. 

Bath^irst,  a  name  applied  to  various  localities  in  the  de- 
pendencies of  Great  Britain,  in  honor  of  Earl  B.,  some- 
time colonial  secretary.  (I)  B.  in  New  South  Wales,  the  first 
country  that  was  settled  beyond  the  Blue  Mountains,  long  be- 
lieved to  be  impassable.  It  was  not  before  1813  that  a  prac- 
ticable route  was  formed.  B.  has  been  still  further  distin- 
guished in  the  history  of  Xew  South  Wales  as  the  seat  of  its 
gold-fields.  As  early  as  1844  the  precious  metal  had  on  geo- 
logical grounds  been  supposed  to  exist  in  Australia ;  but  it 
was  only  on  Feb.  12,  1851,  that  Mr.  Hargreaves,  a  digger 
of  Califomian  experience,  washed  the  glittering  prize  out  of 
a  tin  dish  of  gravel  on  the  B.  plains ;  pop.  of  city  and  district, 
17,891.  (2)  B.  Island,  off  North  Australia.  Its  area  may  be 
estimated  at  1,000  sq.  m.  Excepting  the  W.  end,  which  is 
barren,  the  island  is  densely  wooded.  (3)  B.,  the  principal 
settlement  of  the  British  colony  on  the  Gambia.  It  is  situated 
on  a  small  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  river ;  pop.  about  6,885, 
chiefly  negroes.  (4)  B.,  in  Upper  Canada,  a  district  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Ottawa,  here  the  boundary  between  the  two 
Canadas.  The  removal,  in  1858,  of  the  seat  of  government 
to  Ottawa  tended  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  district. 
(5)  An  island  in  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Sherard  Osborn,  here 
found  the  vertebrae  of  an  ichthyosaurus — one  of  the  few  in- 
stances of  organic  remains  occurring  on  the  Amer.  side  of  the 
polar  basin.  (6)  A  city  of  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  on  Cha- 
leurs  Bay ;  pop.  4,469. 

Bath'nrst,  (Ralph,)  one  of  an  old  Eng.  family  promi- 
nent during  the  last  3  c.  Founder  of  the  Royal  Society ; 
Pres.  of  Trinity  Coll.,  Oxford,  and  V ice-Chancellor  of  Oxford 
University;  b.  1620,  d.  1704. 

Bath^nnt;  Earl,  (Hexrt  Bathurst,)  an  eminent  Eng. 
Torv  sutesman  ;  b.  1762,  d.  1834. 

oathyb^iUB,  supposed  formless  protoplasmic  matter,  once 
thought  to  possess  organic  life,  believed  to  cover  areas  of  the 
ocean  bed,  but  its  existence  is  not  universally  admitted,  and 
it  is  supoosed  to  be  the  remains  of  sponges,  etc. 

Bat  Maltha,  a  remarkably  monstrous  fish  found  in  the 
Atlantic  from  Newfoundland  to  S.  Am. 

Batn-el-Ha^g:ar,  ("  womb  of  rocks,")  a  stony  district 
stretching  along  the  river  Nile.  The  Nile,  in  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  district,  is  often  forced  by  the  approaching  rocks 
into  a  very  narrow  channel,  and  its  navigation  is  frequently 
interrupted  by  small  island.^,  rocks,  and  cataracts.  It  is  peo- 
pled by  Bedouins. 

Batoche^  a  town  of  Saskatchewan,  a  prov.  of  British  N. 
Am. ;  pop.  about  3,0(X). 

Baton'  is  the  name  of  a  short  staff,  a  symbol  of  au- 
thority. It  is  also  the  name  of  the  long  staff  carried  by  a 
drum-major,  and  also  of  the  short  wand  used  by  the  con- 
ductor of  an  orchestra  or  chorus  to  beat  time. 

BaVon  Rouge,  a  city  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Mississippi, 
the  cap.  of  La.  The  seat  of  government  was  established  here 
in  1847.  The  city  was  captured  by  the  U.  S.  forces,  May  7, 
18rt2.  It  has  a  State  university  and  various  schools,  institu- 
tions for  the  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb,  a  penitentiary,  etc. 
Pop.  10,478. 

Batra^chia,  (from  Gr.  batraehojf,  "a  frog,")  in  Zool.,  a 
class  of  vertebrates  in  which  the  skull  has  2  occipital  con- 
dyles, and  the  heart  2  auriles  and  1  ventricle,  while  the  spe- 
cies are  mostly  amphibious,  certain  aquatic  forms  having  gills 
in  adult  life.  They  differ  from  reptiles  in  important  osteo- 
logical  features,  while  superficially  they  are  unlike  in  having 
a  smooth,  shining  skin,  and  the  toes  do  not  end  in  claws. 


They  pass  through  a  metamorphosis,  the  young  being  called 
tad-poles.  B.  are  in  certain  respects  intermediate  between 
fishes  and  reptiles.  The  class  is  divided  into  6  orders : 
(1)  7>*acAystoma/a,  (sirens ; )  (2)  Proteiday  (mud-puppy ; ) 
(8)  Urodeta^  (salamanders;)  (4)  Chfmniophora^  (csBrilia;) 
(5)  Stegocephala^  (labyrinthodontidse;)  (6)  Anoura,  (toftd,  frog.) 
Fossil  remains  and  foot-prints  in  rock  attest  the  existence,  in 
former  geological  periods,  of  B.  of  large  size.  One  of  them 
has  been  a  subject  of  particular  interest,  because  its  remains, 
when  first  discovered  by  Scheuchzer,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  c,  were  mistaken  for  the  remains  of  a  human  being, 
and  the  discoverer  enthusiastically  urged  them  upon  the  at- 
tention of  his  contemporaries  as  a  proof  of  the  deluge.  To 
this  salamandroid  fassil  the  name  Andria*  (from  the  Gr.  for 
man)  Sclieurhzeri  has  been  given.  Foot-marks  in  the  sand- 
stones and  shales  of  the  coal-measures  in  Pa.  seem  to  have 
belonged  to  B.,  resembling  frogs  or  toads,  but  of  great  size, 
some  of  the  foot-prints  being  2  in.  in  diameter,  with  a  breadth 
of  nearly  4  in.  between  the  right  and  left  foot-prints.  Some 
of  the  older  batrachian  fossils  differ  so  widely  from  all  ex- 
istiug  types  that  new  sub-orders  have  been  formed  for  them. 
Those  of  the  order  Stegocephala— of  which  Archegosawnu  is 
the  best  known — ^are  remarkable  for  having  the  head  covered 
with  bony  plates  ;  those  of  the  group  Labt/rirUhodoniia,  for 
the  labyrinthic  structure  exhibited  in  the  transverse  section 
of  the  teeth. 

Batrachomyoma'chia,  (TTu:  War  of  the  Frogt  and 
Mice^)  a  Greek  mock-heroic  poem,  erroneously  ascribed  to 
Homer,  with  whose  works  it  has  been  generally  printed. 
Pigres  of  Caria,  who  lived  in  the  times  of  the  Persian  wars, 
was  named  among  the  ancients  as  its  author.  It  is  a  parody 
on  the  Jliad^  in  which  the  military  preparations  and  contests 
of  beasts,  with  single  combats,  intervention  of  the  gods,  and 
other  Homeric  circumstances  are  described  with  much  humor. 

Bat'shian,  (correctly  Batjan^)  one  of  the  Moluccas,  lies 
W.  of  Gilolo.  It  belongs  to  the  Dutch  residency  of  Temate, 
is  formed  of  two  peninsulas  and  has  many  mountains.  B. 
produces  gold,  copper,  much  coal,  sago,  cocoa-nut  trees,  rice, 
cloves,  and  fine  timber.  There  are  sulphur  springs ;  area  900 
sq.  m.,  pop.  1,800.  Chief  town,  Batjan,  200  houses,  on  the 
£.  coast, 

Battal^ion  in  military  matters,  is  the  unit  of  command  in 
infantry.  It  comprises  the  largest  number  of  men  who, 
when  drawn  up  in  array,  can  conveniently  hear  the  word  of 
command  from  an  officer.  In  whatever  wa3r8  the  armies  of 
Europe  differ  in  other  particulars  they  seldom  depart  very 
far  from  a  mean  war-strength  of  1,000  men  per  B.  Two  or 
more  of  those  units  combine  to  form  a  regiment,  and  those 
regunents  are  further  aggregated  into  brigades,  divisions,  and 
corpH  d*armee  or  other  large  groupings.  The  unit,  or  B.,  is 
divided  into  wings,  and  these  into  companies  and  squads.  In 
the  U.  S.  army  a  B.  is  comi>osed  of  10  companies;  a  regi- 
ment of  infantry  consists  of  1  B. ;  a  B.  of  cavalry  or  artil- 
lery is  composed  of  8  companies.  The  0>ntinental  regiments 
are,  for  the  most  part,  so  large  as  to  comprise  several  Bs. 
each  ;  but  the  British  infantry  regiments  in  time  of  peace 
have  mostly  only  one  B.  each. 

Batatas,  a  people  inhabiting  part  of  Sumatra.  They  claim 
to  be  the  first  settlers  of  Sumatra,  and  cling  to  the  customs 
of  their  ancestors.  The  B.  are  light  brown,  of  middle-stature, 
have  somewhat  prominent  features,  and  long  hair.  They  be- 
lieve in  a  supreme  Creator,  and  the  influence  of  good  and 
evil  spirits.  The  men  are  lazy,  and  engage  in  hunting,  while 
the  women  grow  rice,  collect  pepper  for  trade,  weave,  and 
dye  cloth.  They  make  white  earthenware,  iron  implements, 
and  ornaments  of  gold,  copper,  iron,  and  shells.  The  lan- 
guage is  a  Malay  dialect,  written  on  bamboos  in  a  peculiar 
alphabet,  from  the  bottom  upward,  but  laid  horizontally  and 
read  from  the  left.  Cannibalism  formerly  prevailed,  the  vic- 
tims being  only  murderers,  prisoners  of  war,  and  adulterers. 
Women  were  never  eaten. 

Bat^tel,  Tri'al  by,  or  Wa'ger  of  Bat^tle,  was  a  pro- 
ceeding by  way  of  appeal,  and  it  obtained  in  civil  and  crim- 
inal cases,  and  also  in  military  matters,  to  which,  indeed,  it 
was  more  appropriate.  It  consisted  of  a  personal  combat 
between  the  parties  in  presence  of  the  court  itself ;  and  it 
was  grounded  on  the  idea  of  an  appeal  to  Providence,  the  ex- 
pectation being  that  heaven  would  give  the  victory  to  the 
innocent  or  injured  party.  In  civil  cases  the  battel  was  waged 
by  champions,  and  not  by  the  parties  themselves ;  but  in 
criminal  cases  the  parties  fought  in  person,  unless  the  ap- 
pellor were  a  woman,  a  priest,  an  infant,  or  a  man  of  the 
age  of  60,  or  lame,  or  blind,  all  of  whom  might  refuse  the 
T.  by  B.  and  compel  a  trial  by  jury.    Peers  of  the  realm 
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also  could  not  be  challenged  to  wage  battel  on  account  of  their 
personal  dignity ;  nor,  by  special  charter,  could  the  citizens 
of  London,  fighting  being  considered  foreign  to  their  educa- 
tion and  employment  80  late  as  the  yr.  1818  this  barbarous 
procedure  was  solemnly  decided  by  the  English  court  of 
King's  Bench  to  be  a  vaUd  and  legal  mode  of  trial,  which  the 
king's  subjects  were  free  to  adopt !  Of  course,  the  principle 
was  that  all  laws,  no  matter  how  unsuitable  to  the  times,  could 
be  enforced  unless  expressly  repealed  by  act  of  Parliament. 

Bat^ten,  Lay,  or  Lathe,  in  Weaving,  the  swing-arm  of 
a  loom,  by  which  the  weft  or  woof  is  struck  home,  and  in 
which  the  shuttle  runs. 

Bat'tens,  a  kind  of  sawn  timber,  of  smaller  dimensions 
than  the  kind  called  planks.  B.  are  usually  from  12  to  14 
ft  1.,  7  in.  w.,  and  2 J  in.  thick.  Cut  into  'i  boards,  (1 J  in. 
thick,)  they  are  used  for  flooring ;  cut  into  3  boards,  they  are 
put  on  roofs  below  slates ;  in  narrow  pieces,  they  are  put  up- 
right on  walls  for  affixing  laths  for  plastering,  also  to  close 
the  cracks  between  two  other  boards,  so  as  to  make  the  outer 
wall  of  a  building  weather-tight. 

Bat^terin^-ram,  an  engine  of  war  used  in  ancient 
times,  and  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  consisted  of  a 
beam  of  wood,  with  a 
mass  of  bronze  or  iron 
on  one  end  resembling 
the  head  of  a  ram.  In 
its  simplest  form  it  was 
borne  and  impelled  by 
the  hands  of  the  soldiers ; 
afterward  it  was  sus- 
pended in  a  frame  and 
made  to  swing.  Another 
form  moved  on  rollers. 
The  alternating  motion  was  communicated  by  ropes.  To  pro- 
tect those  working  it  a  wooden  roof  (testudo)  was  constructed 
over  it,  and  the  whole  was  mounted  on  wheels.  The  beam 
of  the  ram  varied  from  60  to  120  ft.  in  1.,  the  head  some- 
times weighed  above  a  ton,  and  as  many  as  100  men  were 
employed  in  impelling  the  machine.  When  the  blows  were 
long  enough  continued  hardly  any  wall  could  resist  When 
or  where  it  was  invented  is  unknown.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Ezekiel.    The  Romans  derived  it  from  the  Greeks. 

BaVtenea,  a  S.-W.  suburb  of  London,  situated  in  Sur- 
rey. Here  is  B.  Park,  one  of  the  smaller  breathing  spots 
of  the  metropolis. 

Bat'tery,  in  Criminal  Law,  means  the  beating  or  wound- 
ing, or,  more  correctly,  an  assault  by  beating  or  wounding, 
of  another.  Violence  or  force  is  not  a  necessary  element  in 
this  offense,  but  the  least  touching,  however  trifling,  of  an- 
other's person  in  an  angry,  rude,  insulting  manner  is  a  B. ; 
for  the  law,  says  Blackstone,  cannot  draw  the  line  between 
different  degrees  of  violence,  and  therefore  totally  prohibits 
the  first  and  lowest  stage  of  it,  every  man's  person  being 
sacred,  and  no  one  having  the  right  to  meddle  with  it  in  the 
slightest  manner.  The  remedy  for  an  injury  of  this  kind 
may  be  either  by  a  civil  action,  or  for  damages,  or  by  indict- 
ment, as  for  a  misdemeanor.  Where  the  B.  is  on  a  man's 
wife  the  former  may  sue  for  damages  by  action  of  trespass, 
and  it  must  be  brought  in  the  names  of  the  husband  and  wife 
jointly ;  but  if  the  maltreatment  be  so  serious  as  to  have  de- 
prived the  husband  for  any  time  of  his  wife's  company  the 
law  then  gives  him  a  separate  remedy  by  an  action  in  which 
he  may  recover  special  damage  on  the  ground  of  the  loss  of 
his  wife's  society. 

Bat'tery,  in  military  language,  has  two  meanings :  the 
one  relating   to    field- 


Battering-ram, 


operations,    the 
to  fortifications. 


other 
A  B. 

in  field-operations  con- 
sists of  from  4  to  8 
pieces  of  ordnance,  to- 
gether with  the  nec- 
essary gun-carriages, 
ammunition-w  a  g  o  n  s , 


Battery-wa^n. 


horses,  artillery-men,  and  officers.  A  B.  of  foot-artillery  is 
usually  called  a  field-B.,  as  distinguished  from  a  horse-B. 
There  are  also  heavy  and  light  Bs.,  according  to  the  weight  of 
the  ordnance.  The  term  B.  is  also  applied  in  a  narrow  sense 
to  the  personnel^  or  complement  of  men  and  officers  attending 
such  a  set  of  guns.  The  persontiel  of  a  mounted  B.  of  the 
U.  S.  field-artillery  on  a  war  footing  is  1  captain,  2  first  lieu- 
tenants, 2  second  lieutenants,  and  150  enlisted  men — ser- 
geants, corporals,  privates,  musicians,  and  artificers — 6  guns. 


6  caissons,  1  battery- wagon,  1  traveling-forge,  and  112  horses^ 
40<)  rounds  of  ammunition  for  each  gun,  of  which  200  rounds- 
are  carried  with  each  rifle-gun  and  its  caisson,  or  128  rounds 
with  a  12-pounder  smooth-bore  and  its  caisson,  the  re- 
mainder being  carried  in  the  ordinary  transport  wagons,  but 
directly  under  the  control  of  the  captain.  There  are  5  regi- 
ments of  artillery  in  the  regular  service  of  the  U.  S.,  each 
consisting  of  12  Bs.,  one  of  which  the  law  requires  to  be- 
mounted.  In  times  of  peace  the  President  is  authorized  to 
reduce  this  force,  or,  rather,  the  B.  organization,  to  about 
half.  A  B.,  in  Fortification,  is  a  row  of  large  guns  of  any 
number  from  2  to  20  or  upward,  mounted  on  an  earthwork 
or  other  platform.  It  differs  from  an  artillery  or  field  B.  in 
having  no  horses  or  vehicles  immediately  belonging  to  it. 
Siege-guns  are  mostly  placed  in  or  on  such  Bs.;  and  when 
an  army  is  preparing  to  resist  the  occupation  of  a  particuUr 
place  by  an  enemy  a  B.  of  position  is  frequently  one  of  the 
defensive  means  adopted. 

BatthjT^anyi,  Count,  (CasimirO  b.  1807,  d.  1854.  He 
was  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Hungary  during  the  in- 
surrection in  1849,  in  which  he  also  distinguished  himself  as 
a  military  governor.  After  the  catastrophe  of  Vilagos  he 
fled  with  Kossuth  into  the  Turkish  territory,  where  he  re- 
mained till  1861. 

Batthy'anyi,  Count,  (Louis,)  b.  in  Presburg  1809,  d. 
1849.  He  espoused  the  national  cause,  yet  seeking  to  main- 
tain the  connection  with  Austria  and  his  allegiance  to  the 
Austrian  sovereign,  was  appointed  president  of  the  ministry^ 
when  Hungary  obtained  a  ministry  of  its  own  1848.  His 
ability  was  not  equal  to  the  goodness  of  his  intentions,  in 
the  difficult  •and  embarrassing  circumstances  in  which  he  wa» 
called  to  act.  He  did  not  hold  the  office  long,  and  afterward 
took  part  in  public  affairs,  chiefly  as  a  member  of  the  diet^ 
and  with  great  moderation.  Yet  after  the  Austrians  entered 
Pesth  he  was  arrested  and  put  to  death  under  martial  law. 
His  condemnation  was  unexpected,  and  awakened  the  more 
sympathy  because  all  men  regarded  it  as  unjust 

Batthy^anyi,  Prince  of,  (Chakles,)  field-marshal  of 
the  empire  ;  distinguished  in  the  Bavarian  War  of  Succes- 
sion, and  particularly  by  a  victory  over  the  French  and  Ba- 
varians at  Pfaffenhofen,  1745. 

Batthy'anyi,  von,  (Balthassar,)  lived  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  16th  c,  head  of  the  B.  family,  which  was  one  of  the 
oldest,  richest,  and  most  celebrated  families  of  the  Hungarian 
magnates,  tracing  its  origin  as  far  back  as  the  invasion  of 
Pannonia  by  the  Magyars,  884,  and  which  has  given  to  Hun- 
gary many  warriors  and  statesmen.  The  surname  is  derived 
from  lands  obtained  in  the  14th  c.  B.  fought  with  distinc- 
tion in  the  Turkish  wars,  and  constantly  maintained  at  his 
own  expense  1,200  infantry  and  600  cavalry. 

BaVtle,  a  town  in  Sussex,  Eng.,  pop.  8,495.  It  is  noted 
for  its  manufacture  of  gunpowder.  It  was  anciently  caDed 
Hetheland  or  Epiton,  and  derives  its  present  name  from  the 
B.  (usually  called  the  B.  of  Hastings)  fought  on  the  heath 
between  it  and  Hastings,  on  Od,  14,  1066,  when  the  Nor- 
mans, under  William  the  Conqueror,  finally  overthrew  the 
Saxon  dynasty  in  England. 

Bat^tle  is  a  combat  between  large  masses  of  troops,  or 
whole  armies.  Every  B.  ought  to  have  for  its  object  the  de- 
termination, if  possible,  of  the  whole  contest,  or  at  least  the 
effecting  of  some  important  step  to  that  end.  It  is,  therefore^ 
the  aim  of  a  general  to  bring  about  an  engagement  at  the 
decisive  point.  This  constitutes  Strategy,  while  Tactics  is 
concerned  with  the  handling  of  the  troops  m  the  actual  B. 
Victory  on  the  battle-field  is  not  enough  for  a  general ;  it 
is  only  by  following  up  his  victory  to  the  annihilation,  if 
possible,  of  the  beaten  army  that  its  fruits  are  secured. 
Order  of  B.  is  the  particular  way  in  which  the  several  corps 
of  different  armies  are  disposed  for  entering  into  an  engage- 
ment. It  varies  at  different  times,  and  is  modified  according 
to  locality.  Prof.  Creasy  calls  the  following  the  "  Fifteen 
Decisive  Bs.  of  Historv:  "*  Marathon,  Dec.  28  or  29, 490  B.C.; 
Svracuse,  413  B.C. ; '  Arbela,  in  Assyria,  Oct  1,  331  B.C.  ; 
Metaunis,  Italy,  207  B.C.;  Teutoburg,  9  A.D. ;  Chalons- 
sur-Marne,  461  A.D. ;  Tours,  Oct.  10,  732 ;  Hastings,  Oct,  14^ 
1066;  Orieans,  April  29,  1429;  Boswoith,  Aug.  22,  1485; 
Defeat  of  the  Armada,  1 688 ;  Blenheim,  Aug.  2,  1704 ;  Pul- 
towa,  Julv  8,  1709;  Saratoga,  ^  ^^> 

U.  S,  Oct.'  17, 1777 ;  Waterloo,        ^  A  ^g^ZL 

June  18,  1816.  ^U|h^  • 

Bat'tle-az  was  a  weapon  ^^^^^ 

much  used  by  the  early  north-  Battle-ax. 

em  nations,  Celtic  and  Scandinavian,  requiring  great  strength 
in  its  use.    Some  were  held  with  one  hand,  some  with  two  ; 
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the  former  kind  could  be  wielded  equally  by  horse  and  foot, 
but  the  latter  was  for  foot-soldiers  only.  The  B.  had  a  longer 
handle,  and  a  broader,  stronger,  and  sharper  blade  than  the 
common  ax. 

BaVtle  Greek,  a  town  of  Calhoun  Co.,  Mich.,  on  the 
Mich.  Central  R.R.,  and  on  the  Kalamazoo  Rirer,  121  m.  W. 
of  Detroit.  It  has  an  opera-house,  banks,  churches,  2  college;*, 
iron-foundries,  machine-shops,  flour-mills,  etc. ;  pop.  13, 197. 
Several  newspapers  are  published.  Here  is  also  situated  B.  C. 
€oll.,  under  control  of  the  Seventh  Day  Adventists,  incor- 
porated 1874. 

Bat^tledoor  and  Shnt^tlecock,  a  popular  game  in- 
vented in  the  14th  c.    The  implements  depicted  in  the  illus- 


Battlement. 


Battledoor  and  Shuttlecock. 

tration  are  a  bat  shaped  like  a  tennis  racket  and  strung  with 
gut  or  covered  with  parchment,  and  a  shuttlecock  consisting 
of  a  cork  stuck  with  feathers,  which  is  batted  to  and  fro  be- 
tween the  players.     See  Badminton. 

BaVtleford,  a  town  of  Saskatchewan,  one  of  the  Cana- 
dian North-west  Provinces ;  pop.  about  2,000. 

Bat'tle  Ground,  a  village  of  Ind.,  at  which  the  battle  of 
Tippecanoe  was  fought,  Nov.  7,  1811.     Pop.  466. 

JSat'tlement,  a  notched  or  indented  parapet  used  in  for- 
tifications. The  rising  parts 
are  called  cops  or  merlons ; 
the  spaces  by  which  they 
are  separated  crenels,  em- 
brasures, and  sometimes 
loops.  The  object  of  the  de- 
vice is  to  enable  the  soldier  to 
shelter  himself  behind  the 
merlon,  while  he  shoots 
through  the  embrasure.  The 
bass-reliefs  of  Nineveh  and  the  Egyptian  paintings  testify  to 
its  antiquity,  and  there  is  perhaps  no  nation  by  which  it  has 
not  been  adopted. 

Battle-pie'ces  are  paintings  representing  battles.  The 
modem  mode  of  warfare  is  less  favorable  for  this  branch  of 
art  than  the  ancient,  where  personal  valor  had  more  room  to 
display  itself.  This  class  of  subjects  has  taken  a  great  ex- 
tension in  our  own  time,  when  the  French  especiidly  have 
produced  many  striking  and  historically  valuable  works  in 
this  field,  especially  since  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  Among 
the  older  works  the  mosaic  of  the  battle  of  Arbela,  found  in 
Pompeii,  and  now  in  the  Naples  Museum,  is  the  most  impor- 
tant.  The  Bayeux  Tapestry,  recording  the  conquest  of  En- 
gland by  William,  is  also  to  be  noted.  The  most  distinguished 
of  the  French  battle-painters  are  Horace  Vemet,  Protais, 
De  Neuville,  Detaille,  and  Bellecourt.  Our  own  country 
has  produced  some  good  painters,  John  Trumbull  chief 
among  them.  Verestschagin,  a  Russian,  has  painted  some 
remarkable  pictures  of  the  battles  of  the  Crimean  War. 

BaVtne,  (from  Fr.  battre,  "  to  beat,")  a  method  of  killing 
game  ov  ^  great  scale,  by  causing  animals  to  be  driven  for- 
ward to  &  point  where  a  number  of  shooters  are  waiting  to 
shoot  them.  The  driving  is  effected  by  beating  the  bushes  ; 
hence  the  term  B.  This  term,  like  the  practice  which  it  im- 
ports, is  only  of  modem  date ;  yet  a  plan  of  killing  deer  by 
driving  them  forward  in  herds  in  an  ever-narrowing  circle  to 
a  place  where  they  are  to  be  shot  is  an  old  usage  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  where  it  is  called  the  tinchd. 

Ba^tn  Khan,  a  Mongol  sovereign  ;  organized  the  Khan- 
ate of  Kipt-chak,  or  the  Golden  Horde  ;  served  against  China; 
overran  Russia,  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Dalmatia,  defeating 
the  Christians  at  Wahlstadt  in  1241 ;  d.  1255. 

BatIUn^  or  Batoiun^,  formerly  a  fortified  Turkish  city, 
now  a  Russian  free  port  on  the  E.  shores  of  the  Black  Sea ; 
pop.  about  25,000. 

Baturin^  a  town  of  Russia,  founded  by  Stephen  Bathori, 
King  of  Poland,  and  was  at  one  time  the  favorite  residence 
of  the  Hetmans  of  the  Cossacks,  of  whom  Mazeppa,  who  in 
1708  sold  himself  to  the  Swedes,  is  the  most  notorious. 


Band,  a  town  of  the  Dept.  of  Morbihan,  France,  pop. 
5,699.  Near  B.  is  a  statue  of  granite,  known  as  the  "Venus 
of  Quinipily,"  worthless  as  a  work  of  art,  but  remarkable  on 
account  of  its  history.  Its  origin  is  unknown,  but  it  is  sup- 
posed, from  its  Egyptian  character,  to  be  a  Gallic  Isis.  Down 
to  the  17th  c.  it  was  worshiped  with  foul  rites,  and  even 
now  is  regarded  with  superstitious  veneration  by  the  peas- 
antry. 

Bandelaire,  (Pierre  Charles,)  a  Fr.  poet,  b.  1821,  d. 
1867.  He  belonged  to  the  romantic  school  of  which  Gautier 
was  the  head. 

Banding  (Nicholas,)  a  Fr.  naturalist ;  in  a  vessel  com- 
manded by  himself  visited  the  East  and  West  Indies  for 
botanical  knowledge  ;  in  1800  sent  by  the  government  on  a 
scientific  mission  to  Australia;  b.  1750,  d.  1808. 

Bandin  des  Ardennes,  (Charles,)  a  Fr.  naval  officer, 
became  rear-admiral  in  1838;  bombarded  the  fortress  St. 
Juan  de  Ulloa,  Mexico ;  attacked  Vera  Cmz,  but  was  repelled 
by  Santa  Anna  ;  b.  1784,  d.  1854. 

Bandi88in^  (Wolf  Heinrich  Friedrich  Karl,)  a  Ger. 
author,  b.  1789,  d.  1878;  he  translated  many  of  Shake- 
speare's plays  into  his  native  tongue,  and  also  made  transla- 
tions of  Molier^^s  comedies. 

Bandrillart,  (H.  J.  L.,)  a  Fr.  economist  and  author ;  b. 
1821 ;  Prof,  of  History  and  Political  Economy  in  the  Coll.  de 
France  in  1866  ;  has  published  many  works,  including  moral 
science,  spiritualism,  etc. ;  d.  1892. 

Ban^dry,  (Paul-Jacques-Aim^)  a  painter  of  portrait,  his- 
tory, genre,  and  decoration ;  b.  at  La  Roche-sur-Yon  1828, 
d.  at  Paris  1888.  Besides  many  smaller  works  that  earned 
him  great  popularity  his  chief  performance  was  ihe  foyer  of 
the  Opera-house  in  Paris. 

Banker,  (Bruno,)  a  biblical  critic  and  philosopher,  belong- 
ing to  the  extreme  school  of  German  rationalism ;  b.  at  Eis- 
enberg,  in  the  Duchy  of  Saxe-Altenberg  1809.  He  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  what  is  termed  in  Germany  the  scien- 
tific criticism  of  Scripture ;  d.  1882. 

Banker,  (Wilhklm,)  inventor  of  a  diving-boat,  improve- 
ments in  marine  torpedoes;  b.  in  Germany  1822,  d.  1875. 

Bang^,  a  town  in  the  Dept.  of  Maine-et-Loire,  France. 
The  English,  under  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  were  defeated  here 
in  1421 ;  pop.  3,818. 

Ban^^her,  (Henry  L,,  D.D.,)  an  Amer.  educator,  Pres.  of 
Pa.  Lutheran  Coll.,  at  Gettysburg,  1850-68  ;  b.  1803,  d.  1868. 

Banhi^nia,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Legu- 
minoscBy  sub- order  Ccenalpinece.  The  upper  petal  is  some- 
what remote  from  the  rest.  The  leaves  are  generally  divided 
into  two  lobes.  The  species  are  natives  of  the  warmer  regions 
of  both  hemispheres,  and  some  of  them  are  remarkable  for 
the  size  and  beauty  of  their  flowers.  Most  of  them  are  twin- 
ing plants,  or  lianas^  stretching  from  tree  to  tree  in  the  trop- 
ical forests  ;  but  some  are  small  trees,  as  B.  porrecca^  the 
mountain  ebony  of  Jamaica,  so  called  from  the  color  of  its 
wood.  The  inner  bark  of  B,  r<icemoHa^  (the  Maloo  climber,) 
of  B.  acanderUj  and  of  B.  parviflora^  East  Indian  species,  is 
employed  for  making  ropes.  B.  retusa  and  B.  emarginata, 
also  East  Indian,  exude  a  brownish-colored  mild  gum  ;  while 
the  astringent  bark  of  B.  variegata  is  used  in  Malabar  for 
tanning  and  dyeing  leather,  and  also  in  medicine. 

Banm^,  (Antoine,)  a  chemist  who  improved  the  processes 
employed  in  pottery  and  other  arts;  b.  in  France  1728,  d. 
1804. 

Banm^g^arten,  (Alexander  Gottlieb,)  a  clear  and  acute  - 
thinker  of  the  school  of  Wolf,  b.  at  Berlin  1714 ;  in  1740  be- 
came Prof,  of  Theology  at  Frankf ort-on-the-Oder ;  d.  1762. 
He  was  the  founder  of  eesthetics  as  a  systematic  science  of 
the  beautiful,  though  his  mode  of  treatment  is  objected  to, 
by  the  more  transcendental  Germans  as  being  purely  psycho- 
logical. 

jBanm^garten,  (Michael,)  a  prominent  Protestant  theo- 
logian and  commentator  of  Germany;  b.  1812,  d.  1889. 

jBanm^garten-Cm'sins,  (LudWio  Friedrich  Otto,)  a 
Ger.  theologian,  b.  at  Merseburg  1788,  d.  at  Jena  1843.  In 
1817  he  was  appointed  Prof,  of  Theology  at  Jena,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  champion  of  religious  liberty. 

Banm^gartner,  (Gallcs  Jakob,)  a  Swiss  liberal  poli- 
tician ;  he  founded  the  Neue  Schweizer  Zeitung  1842 ;  b.  1797, 
d.  1869. 

Banm^gartner,  (Karl  Heinrich,)  a  Ger.  physiologi;3t 
and  writer  on  medicine  and  physiology,  b.  1798.  He  was  for 
a  long  time  professor  in,  and  director  of,  the  Medical  Clinic 
at  Freiburg;  d.  1887. 

Banm^gartner^  von, (Andreas  Ritter,;  b.  ai  JFriedberg, 
in  Bohemia,  1793,  and  studied  at  Vienna,  where,  in  1827,  h« 
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became  Prof,  of  Natural  Philosophy.  While  filling  this  office 
be  gave  popular  lectures  on  Sundays  upon  mechanics,  etc., 
for  artisans  and  operatives.  In  the  yr.  1846  the  setting  up 
of  the  electric  telegraph  was  committed  to  him,  and  he  was 
trusted  with  the  principal  charge  of  the  making  of  the  Aus- 
trian railways.  After  March,  1848,  he  was  minister  of  mines 
and  of  public  buildings,  and  chief  of  one  of  the  departments 
in  the  ministry  of  finance.  In  May,  1851,  he  was  appointed 
minister  of  conmierce,  trade,  and  public  buildings.     D.  1866. 

Baa^pettah,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Presidency  of 
Madras;  pop.  20,000. 

Baiir,  (Fbrdinakd  Christian,)  the  founder  of  the  new 
Tubingen  school  of  theology,  b.  1792,  d.  1860.  In  1826  he 
was  cidled  to  Tubingen,  where  he  held  the  chair  of  Protest- 
ant theology.  His  whole  life  was  consecrated  to  religious 
studies — the  history  of  doctrines,  the  symbolism  of  the 
Church,  and  biblical  exegesis. 

BaOMet,  (Louis  Fiun^ois,)  Cardinal,  b.  in  Pondicherry, 
India,  1748,  d.  1824.  His  father,  who  held  an  important 
position  in  the  French  Indies,  sent  young  B.  to  France 
when  he  was  but  12  yrs.  of  age.  He  was  educated  by  the 
Jesuits,  and  became  Bishop  of  Alais  1784.  Having  signed 
the  protest  of  the  French  bishops  against  the  civil  constitu- 
tion of  the  clergy,  he  emigrated,  1791,  but  in  the  following 
yr.  he  returned  to  France.  He  was  soon  arrested,  and  im- 
prisoned in  the  old  convent  of  Port  Royal,  where  he  remained 
until  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre.  After  the  restoration  of 
Louis  XYIII.,  in  1810,  he  entered  the  Chamber  of  Peers ;  the 
following  yr.  be  became  a  member  of  the  French  Academy ; 
and  in  1817  he  received  the  appointment  of  cardinal.  He 
wrote  the  liistory  of  F^nelon  (1808-9,  three  volumes)  at  the 
request  of  the  Abbot  Emery,  who  had  in  his  possession  the 
MSiS.  of  the  illustrious  Archbishop  of  Cambray.  The  work 
had  great  success,  and  its  author  was  awarded,  1810,  the 
second  decennial  prize  of  the  Institute,  for  the  best  biography. 
His  History  of  Bossuet  (1814)  was  less  favorably  received. 

Baatam,  (Louis  Euoens  Marie,)  a  Fr.  philosopher  and 
theologian,  b.  1796.  He  studied  under  Cousin  at  the  Nor- 
mal School;  was  selected  as  one  of  the  professors  of  the 
Theological  Faculty  of  Paris,  and  was  an  extremely  popular 
preacher.     D.  1867. 

BanVien,  or,  in  official  language,  Budimn^  cap.  of  the 
circle  of  the  same  name,  kingdom  of  Saxony  ;  pop.  21, A 16. 
B.  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  was  known  in 
the  time  of  Henry  I.,  (981,)  but  was  first  made  a  town  under 
Otto  L  B.  is  chiefly  celebrated  as  the  place  where  Napoleon, 
with  an  army  of  160,000  men,  after  an  obstinate  resistance, 
won  a  barren  victory  over  90,000  of  the  allied  Russians  and 
Prussians,  May  20-21,  1818. 

Bava^ria,  (Ger.  Baiem,  officially  Bayem^  one  of  the 
states  of  the  German  Empire;  according  to  its  size  the 
second  in  importance.  B.  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts, 
which  are  separated  by  the  Baden  and  Hesse-Darmstadt  do- 
minions. B.  is  divided  into  eight  circles,  with  an  area  and 
pop.  as  follows : 

ClrclM.  Aim,  M|.  m.  Pop. 

Upper  Bavaria,  f Oberbaycm) 6.466  1,108,160 

Lower  Bavaria,  (Niederbayern) 4,162  664,796 

Palatinate,  (Rheln  Pfalz)  2.289  728,880 

Upper  PalaUnate,  (Obermtalz) 8,729  687,964 

Upper  FrancoDla,  (Oberfranken) 2,702  673,820 

Middle  Franconla,  <  Mlttelfranken ) 2,928  700,606 

Lower  FrancoDla,  ( Unterfranken) 8,243  618,489 

Suabla,  (Schwabln) 3,788  668,816 

Total 29.282       6,694,982 

B.  may  be  described  u  a  mountainous  country.  It  is  walled 
in  on  the  &-£.,  X.-E.,  and  N.-W.  by  mountains  ranging  from 
8,000  to  close  on  10,000  ft.  in  h.  B.  has  the  Rhine  flowing 
along  the  whole  E.  boundary  of  the  circle  of  the  Palatinate. 
The  Danube  enters  B.  proper  at  Ulm,  where  it  is  joined  by 
the  Dler,  and  pursues  its  course  in  an  E.-N.-K  direction 
through  the  center  of  the  country,  until  it  passes  out  at 
Passau  into  the  Austrian  dominions.  The  temperature  of 
B.  varies  considerably,  being  cold  and  bleak  in  the  mount- 
ainous regions,  and  very  hot  in  summer  in  the  plains  and 
valleys.  The  climate  may  be  described  generally,  however, 
as  mild  and  salubrious.  The  soil,  particularly  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Danube,  is  very  fertile,  second  to 
none  in  central  Germany.  The  plain  S.  of  Munich  has  been 
described  as  the  granary  of  Germany,  in  consequence  of  its 
great  productiveness,  while  the  circles  of  Upper  and  Middle 
Franconla  are  styled  the  hop-garden  of  B.  Wheat,  rye, 
oats,  and  barley  are  the  chief  articles  of  produce,  but  buck- 
wheat, maize,  and  rice  are  also  grown  to  a  small  extent. 
The  vine;  as  well  as  the  hop-plant,  is  cultivated  extensively  in 
Franconla,  and  the  wine  is  held  in  great  esteem.     Rlieuish  B. 


also  produces  good  wine.  The  quantity  annually  produced 
in  B.  is  estimated  at  upward  of  16,000,000  gallons.  Fruit, 
tobacco,  flax,  hemp,  linseed,  licorice,  and  beet-root  are  culti- 
vated. Cattle-rearing  is  the  exclusive  occupation  of  the  inhab- 
itants on  the  slopes  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  pasturage  be- 
ing found  at  an  elevation  of  8,600  ft  Sheep,  goats,  and  pies 
are  reared  in  Middle  and  Upper  Franconla,  and  horses  chicdy 
in  Upper  B.  and  Suabia,  but  the  live-stock  is  far  from  ade- 
quate to  the  extent  and  capacity  of  the  country.  The  forests 
of  B.  annually  furnish  much  timber.  The  soil  is  rich  in  min- 
eral wealth,  which  as  yet  has  not  been  drawn  upon  to  any 
thing  like  its  full  extent.  The  chief  minerals  are  salt — wliich 
is  a  government  monopoly — coal,  and  iron.  The  growth  of 
the  population  of  B.  is  much  checked  by  the  regulations  which 
relate  to  marriages.  No  marriage  can  take  place  until  the 
authorities  who  superintend  the  relief  of  the  poor  are 
fully  satisfied  that  the  persons  wishing  to  marry  have  ade- 
quate means  to  support  a  wife  and  family;  and  certain 
military  obligations  have  also  to  be  fulfilled  before  a  man  can 
enter  into  wedlock.  The  Bavarians,  notwithstanding  their 
beer-imbibing  propensity,  are  essentially  a  sober  and  indus- 
trious people.  Though  all  of  German  origin,  they  differ 
materially  in  character.  As  to  religion,  the  Roman  Catholics 
number  about  8,962,702,  Protestants  1,571,868,  Jews  53,880, 
and  other  minor  sects  6,026.  The  state  allows  perfect  tolerap 
tion.  B.  has  a  good  system  of  education,  under  the  supreme 
direction  of  a  minister  of  public  instruction,  to  whom  certain 
members  of  the  provincial  governments,  specially  instructed 
to  watch  the  educational  interests  of  the  communities,  are 
subordinate.  These  have  numerous  inspectors  under  them, 
who  make  systematic  reports.  Kevertheless,  in  Upper  and 
Lower  B.  about  one  fifth  of  the  children  are  yet  without 
school  education.  Besides  elementary  schools,  there  are 
about  80  ffymnana,  and  numerous  Realschulen  and  technical 
schools  of  various  kinds.  The  three  Bavarian  universities 
are  at  Munich,  Wurzburg,  and  Erlangen,  the  latter  being 
Protestant  There  are  several  extensive  libraries  in  B.,  that 
of  Munich  being  the  largest  in  Germany.  Art  has  been 
zealously  cultivated  in  B.,  and  since  the  days  of  King  Louis 
I.  has  fa«eu  peculiarly  fostered  by  the  state.  There  are  nu- 
merous institutiona  for  the  furtherance  of  painting,  sculpture, 
and  music.  The  Boil,  a  race  of  Celtic  origin,  were  the  first 
inhabitants  of  B.  of  whom  tradition  furnishes  any  account 
From  them  its  German  name,  Baiem,  as  well  as  its  old  Latin 
name,  Boiaria,  is  said  to  have  been  derived.  They  appear  to 
have  conquered  the  country  about  600  B.C.,  and  they  re- 
tained it  until  shortly  before  the  Christian  era,  when  they 
were  subjugated  by  the  Romans ;  the  country  being  made  an 
integral  part  of  the  Roman  Empire,  under  the  names  of 
Vindelicia  and  Noricum.  After  the  decay  of  the  Roman 
power  the  Ostrogoths  and  Franks  successively  held  posses- 
sion of  it  until  Charlemagne  conquered  it 

BaTa'iria,  a  colossal  female  statue  at  Munich,  w:hich 
bears  the  name  of  the  country  of  which  it  is  a  personifica- 
tion ;  said  to  be  second  in  size  only  to  the  famous  Colossus 
of  Rhodes.  It  was  erected  by  King  Louis  I.,  the  model  hav- 
log  been  executed  by  Schwanthaler.  Externally  the  figure 
boEirB  a  German  aspect  A  long  folding  garment  reaches 
from  the  middle  to  the  njiked  foot;  over  the  half -naked 
breast  a  skin  is  cast,  and  the  hair  falls  freely  over  the  back. 
The  brow  is  adorned  with  sprigs  of  oak ;  in  the  left  hand, 
which  is  raised,  she  holds  a  wreath  of  oak  ;  and  in  the  right, 
which  is  bent  toward  the  breast,  a  sword ;  at  her  side  re- 
poses the  Bavarian  lion,  the  guardian  of  her  kingdom,  in  a 
sitting  attitude.  The  statue  is  65  ft  h.,  the  pedestal  being 
80,  so  that  the  whole  monument  has  a  h.  of  95  ft  The  statue 
was  cast  from  the  bronze  of  Turkish  and  Norwegian  cannon. 
Internally,  it  is  very  remarkable.  Through  the  back  part  of 
the  pedestal  a  door  leads  to  a  stone  staircase  of  60  steps. 
The  figure  itself  is  hollow,  and  resembles  a  mine,  with  side- 
passages  which  lead  into  the  lion.  A  staircase  of  cast-iron, 
of  58  steps,  leads  through  the  neck  up  into  the  head,  where 
there  are  two  sofas,  and  several  openings  through  which 
views  may  be  had.  At  the  highest  part  of  the  head  there  is 
the  following  inscription  :  *^  This  colossal  figure,  erected  by 
Louis  I.,  King  of  Bavaria,  was  designed  and  modeled  by  L. 
von  Schwanthaler,  and  cast  in  bronze,  in  the  yrs.  1844  to 
1850,  by  Ferdinand  Miller."  The  head  contains  standing- 
room  for  31  persons.  The  whole  figure  consists  of  seven 
pieces,  and  the  lion  of  five.  The  monument  was  formally  un- 
covered, amid  great  rejoicings,  Aug.  7,  1850.  See  Gkrhania 
and  LiBKRTT  Enliohteniko  the  World. 

Bav^ins,  in  the  pyrotechny  of  warfare,  are  small  bundles 
of  easily  ignited  brush-wood,  from  2  to  8  ft  in  1.    They  are 
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made  by  arranging  the  bush-ends  of  the  twigs  all  in  one 
direction,  tying  the  other  ends  with  small  cord,  dipping  the 
bush-ends  into  a  kettle  containing  an  inflammable  compo- 
sition, and  drying  them.  They  are  employed  among  the 
combustible  materials  in  fire-ships. 

Bawbee^  or  Babee^  the  popular  designation  of  a  half- 
penny in  Scotland,  now  dropping  out  of  use.  The  origin  of 
the  term  is  obscure,  but  it  is  most  probably  a  corruption  of 
b<u  billon. 

Baz'ter,  (Dk  Witt  C.,)  an  Amer.  officer  U.  S.  Volunteers  ; 
author  of  military  works;  b.  in  Mass.  1820,  d.  1881. 

Baz^ter,  (Richard,)  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  Non- 
conformist divines,  b.  1615,  at  Rowton,  in  Shropshire,  Eng. 
At  the  age  of  23  he  was  ordained,  and  entered  on  the  Master- 
ship of  Dudley  Grammar-school,  from  which  he  removed  to 
act  as  an  assistant  to  a  clergyman  at  Bridgenorth,  where  he  re- 
sided nearly  2  yrs.  In  1640  be  was  invited  to  become  parish 
clergyman  of  Kidderminster,  an  offer  which  he  accepted. 
He  afterward  became  chaplain  to  Col.  Whalley^s  regiment, 
and  was  present  at  the  sieges  of  Bridgewater,  Exeter,  Bristol, 
and  Worcester.  His  influence  was  at  all  times  exerted  to 
modify  the  intolerance  of  partisanship  and  to  promote  "  the 
spirit  of  love  and  of  a  sound  mind.*'  On  the  urgent  invita- 
tibn  of  his  parishioners  he  returned  to  Kidderminster  when 
ill-health  forced  him  to  leave  the  army,  and  continued  to 
labor  there  for  some  time.  During  this  period  he  greatly 
extended  his  fame  by  the  publication  of  his  SainW  Beat  and 
Ccdl  to  the  Unconverted.  The  Act  of  Uniformity  at  length 
drove  him  out  of  the  English  Church,  and  in  July,  1663,  he 
retired  to  Acton,  in  Middlesex,  where  he  spent  the  greater 
part  of  9  yrs.,  chiefly  occupied  in  the  composition  of  numerous 
religious  works.  The  Act  of  Indulgence  in  1672  permitted 
him  to  return  to  London,  but  in  1685  he  fell  into  the  brutal 
clutches  of  Judge  Jeffreys,  who  condemned  him,  for  alleged 
^*  sedition  **  in  his  Parapkrfue  of  the  iV.  7!,  to  pay  a  fine  of 
50i)  marks,  and  in  default  to  lie  in  the  King's  Bench  Prison 
till  it  was  paid.  The  circumstances  of  the  trial  are  graphic- 
ally described  by  Macaulay  in  the  second  volume  of  his  his- 
tory. After  a  confinement  of  nearly  18  months  B.  was 
released  and  pardoned,  on  the  mediation  of  Lord  Powis.  He 
lived  after  this  to  see  better  times,  and  d.  1691. 

Bazter^ians  is  the  term  that  was  formerly  applied  to 
those  who  adhered  to  Baxter's  theological  system,  the  pecul- 
iar doctrines  of  which  were :  (1)  That  though  Christ  died  in 
a  special  sense  for  the  elect,  yet  he  also  died  in  a  general 
sense  for  all ;  (2)  the  rejection  of  the  dogma  of  reprobation ; 
(3)  that  it  is  possible  even  for  saints  to  fall  away  from 
saving  grace.  The  tendency  of  Baxter's  views  was  toward 
a  more  liberal  theology,  but  they  are  deficient  in  logical  con- 
sistency. The  two  most  eminent  B.  were  Dr.  Isaac  Watts  and 
.  Dr.  Philip  Doddridge. 

Bay,  (from  a  Saxon  root,  "  to  bend,")  is  properly  applied 
to  an  indentation  of  the  sea  into  the  land,  with  an  opening 
wider  than  the  depth.  A  gulf  is  understood  to  be  deeper 
than  a  B.,  and  has  often  a  narrow  opening.  These  terms  are 
often  loosely  applied. 

Bay,  a  name  given  to  a  number  of  trees  and  shrubs  more 
or  less  resembling  the  laurel,  or  Victor's  laurel,  {Laurus  no- 
bilis^)  which  is  also  called  sweet  B. ;  the  name  Bai/e^  which 
was  once  exclusively  applied  to  the  fruit,  having  been 
extended  to  the  whole  plant.  The  common  laurel  or  cherry 
laurel  (Prunm  Laurocerasue)  is  sometimes  called  B.  laurel. 
The  red  B.  of  the  Southern  States  of  Am.  is  Laurua  Caro- 
linienns.  The  white  B.  of  Am.  is  Moffnolia  glauca^  (see  Mag- 
NOLiA,)  and  the  loblolly  B.  of  the  same  country  is  Oordonia 
Lananthua.  B.-leaves  are  often  used  in  cookery  for  flavor- 
ing 

Bay^a,  (Flocem  Philippinua^)  a  small  East  Indian  bird  of 
the  great  family  of  the  Fringillidcf^  and  of  a  genus  to  some 
of  which,  from  their  remarkable  manner  of  constructing 
their  nests,  the  name  Weaver  Bird  is  often  given.  It  is  de- 
scribed by  the  older  ornithologists  under  the  name  of  the 
Philippine  grosbeak,  or  Loxia  Philippina. 

Bayadere8^  is  the  name  given  by  Europeans  to  the 
dancing-girls  and  singers  in  India,  who  are  divided  into  two 
great  classes,  each  comprising  many  sub-divisions.  The  first 
of  these  classes,  who  are  called  Devadasi — i.  e.,  slaves  to 
the  gods — are  divided  into  two  distinct  grades,  according  to 
the  rank  of  the  families  whence  they  have  sprung,  the 
dignity  of  the  idol  to  which  they  are  devoted,  and  the 
authority  and  riches  of  the  temple  to  which  they  belong. 
Those  of  the  first  rank  are  chosen  from  the  most  influential 
families  of  the  Vaisya  caste  to  which  the  rich  landed  pro- 
prietors and  merchants  belong. 


Baya'mo,  or  San  Sal^vador,  a  town  m  the  £.  part  of 
the  island  of  Cuba;  pop.  about  7,500. 
""      'ard,  (Gkorok  D.,)  an  Amer.  soldier,  b.  1885 ;  Brig.- 


Gen.  of  U.  S.  Vols.,  and  killed  at  Fredericksburg  1862. 
•  Bay'ard*  (Jamks  Ashton,)  U.  S.  Senator  from  Del. 
1804-18 ;  one  of  the  commissioners  to  negotiate  the  Treaty 
of  Ghent  1814;   b.  1767,  d.  1815. 

Bay'ard,  (James  Ashton,  second,)  U.  S.  Senator  from 
Del.  1851-64,  and  1867-69;  b.  in  Del.  1799,  d,  1880. 

Bay'ard,  (Richard  Bassett,)  U.  S.  Senator  from  Del. 
1836-89,  and  1841-46  ;  b.  1796,  d.  1868. 

Bay^ard,  (Thomas  Francis,)  a  distinguished  Amer.  states- 
man, b.  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  1826 ;  elected  to  succeed  his 
father,  James  Ashton  B.,  second,  in  the  U.  S.  Senate 
1869-75;  re-elected  1875-81-87;  Sec.  of  State  1885-89; 
embassador  to  Great  Britain  1893. 

Bayard,  Chevalier  de,  (Pierre  Terrail,)  the  knight 
mna  peur  et  son*  reproche^  b.  1475  at  Castle  Bayard,  near 
Grenoble,  perhaps  the  only  hero  of  the  Middle  Ages  who  de- 
served the  uuniingled  praise  and  admiration  bestowed  upon 
him.  Simple,  modest,  a  sterling  friend  and  tender  lover, 
pious,  humane,  and  magnanimous,  he  held  together  in  rare 
symmetrical  union  the  whole  circle  of  the  virtues.  After 
acting  as  page  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  B.  entered  the  service 
of  Charles  VIII.,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Italy,  and  gained 
renown  in  the  battle  of  Verona,  where  he  took  a  standard 
from  the  enemy.  At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XII. 
B.  was  engaged  in  a  battle  near  Milan,  where  he  followed  the 
defeated  and  retreating  forces  with  such  impetuosity  that  he 
entered  the  city  with  them,  and  was  made  a  prisoner,  but  the 
Duke  Ludovico  Sforza  released  him  without  ransom.  At 
Barletta,  in  1502,  B.,  with  10  other  French  cavaliers,  fought 
a  tournament  with  an  equal  number  of  Spaniards,  in  order  to 
decide  their  respective  claims  to  superiority ;  and  although  7 
Frenchmen  were  overthrown  in  the  first  charge,  the  result, 
chiefly  through  B.'s  bravery,  after  a  6-hours'  combat,  was  de- 
clared equal.  When  Charles  V.  broke  into  Champagne,  at 
the  head  of  a  large  army,  B.  defended  Mezieres  against  all 
assaults,  and  on  his  entering  into  Paris  he  was  hailed  as  the 
saviour  of  his  country,  was  made  knight  of  the  order  of  St. 
Michael,  and  appoint^  over  a  company  of  100  men,  led  in 
his  own  name,  an  honor  which,  until  then,  had  been  confined 
to  princes  of  the  blood-royal.  He  was  slain  by  an  arquebuse, 
while  crossing  the  Sesia,  April  30, 1524. 

Bay  City,  the  cap.  of  Bay  Co.,  Mich.,  a  beautiful  and 
flourishing  city  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Saginaw  River,  near  its 
mouth.  Immense  quantities  of  sawed  lumber  and  of  salt  are 
produced  in  the  neighborhood  and  exported.  It  is  directly 
connected  by  steamer  and  rail  with  all  the  chief  points  of  the 
North-west.  It  has  various  churches,  banks,  parks,  a  public 
library,  and  excellent  school  facilities.  An  admirable  system 
of  water-works  supplies  the  city;  pop.  27,839.  A  village 
called  West  B.  C.  is  situated  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 


'er,  (JoHANN,)  a  Ger.  constructor  of  charts  of  the 
stars,  b.  at  Rhain,  in  Bavaria,  in  1572,  fulfilled  the  duties  of 
a  Protestant  pastor  in  several  places,  and  d.  at  Augsburg 
in  1625.  He  is  now  remembered  only  on  account  of  his 
Urwtometria,  (1608,  and  2d  edition  of  1689,)  in  which  he 
gave  51  maps  of  the  heavens,  constructed  from  the  observa- 
tions of  his  predecessors,  and  followed  by  explanations  in  his 
JEixplicatio  Caracterum  jEneU  Tabulis  InsaUptorum,  (Stras- 
burg,  1624.)  Although  his  maps  are  not  remarkable  for  ac- 
curacy, even  for  his  time,  he  has  the  merit  of  introducing  the 
simple  plan  of  distinguishing  the  stars  of  a  constellation  by 
means  of  letters.  The  first  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet  was 
assigned  to  the  brightest  star  of  each  constellation,  or,  in  case 
of  two  or  more  of  nearly  equal  brilliancy,  to  the  one  nearest 
the  head  of  the  figure,  the  other  letters  of  the  alphabet  fol- 
lowing through  each  class  of  magnitudes  in  their  order,  be- 
ginning in  each  class  at  the  head  of  the  figure.  If  the  num- 
ber of  sursin  the  constellation  exhausted  the  Greek  alphabet, 
the  Roman  characters  were  next  used,  beginning  with  capital 
A  (to  distinguish  it  from  the  Greek  a)  and  following  with  the 
lower-case  letters  for  the  rest  of  the  alphabet.  This  system 
is  still  in  use.  It  was  extended  to  the  southern  heavenfi  by 
Lacaille ;  Baily  added  a  few  letters  in  the  "  B.  A.  C."  (q.  v.) 
in  the  constellations  that  had  been  adopted  since  the  time  of 
B.,  which  are  used  by  some  astronomers  to-day,  and  Gould 
added  a  considerable  number  to  those  of  Lacaille  in  the 
southern  sky. 

Bay'enx,  a  city  of  Normandy,  in  France,  Dept.  of  Cal- 
vados; pop.  8,315.  It  is  a  town  of  great  antiquity — its 
cathedral  being  said  to  be  the  oldest  in  Normandy.     In  it 
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BAYEUX  TAPESTRY— BAZAINE. 


was  preserved  for  centuries  the  famous  B.  Tapestry,  now  iu 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  of  the  place. 

Bay'enx  Tap^ettry,  a  web  of  canvas  or  linen  cloth,  214 
ft.  1.  by  20  in.  w.,  pre8er\'ed  in  the  Public  Library,  Bayeux, 
upon  which  is  embroidered,  in  woolen  thread  of  various 
colors,  a  representation  of  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  En- 
gland by  the  Normans.  Tradition  asserts  it  to  be  the  work  of 
Matilda,  wife  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  it  is  believed 
that  if  she  did  not  actually  stitch  the  whole  of  it  with  her 
own  hand,  she  at  least  took  part  in  and  directed  the  execu- 
tion of  it  by  her  maids,  and  afterward  presented  it  to  the 
cathedral  of  Bayeuz  as  a  token  of  her  appreciation  of  the 
effective  assistance  which  its  bishop,  Odo,  rendered  to  her 
husband  at  the  battle  of  Hastings.  According  to  Bruce,  the 
best  authority  on  the  subject,  the  tapestry  contains,  besides 
the  figures  of  505  quadrupeds,  birds,  sphinxes,  etc.,  "the 
figures  of  623  men,  202  horses,  65  dogs,  37  buildings,  41 
ships  and  boate,  and  49  trees — in  all  1,512  figures.''  The 
tapestry  is  divided  into  72  distinct  compartments,  each  rep< 
resenting  one  particular  historical  occurrence,  and  bearing 
an  explanatory  Latin  inscription.  A  tree  is  usually  chosen 
to  divide  the  principal  events  from  each  other.  This  pictorial 
history — for  so  it  may  be  called,  and,  indeed,  in  several  par- 
ticulars it  is  noore  minute  than  any  written  history  we  have 
—opens  with  Harold,  prior  to  his  departure  for  Normandy, 
taking  leave  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  The  B.  T.  gives  an 
exact  and  minute  portraiture  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  times;  and  it  has  been  remarked  that  the  arms  and 
habits  of  the  Normans  are  identical  with  those  of  the  Danes 
as  they  appear  in  the  miniature  paintings  of  a  US.  of  the 
time  of  King  Cnut,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 

Bay^fiald,  a  port  on  Lake  Huron,  Ontario,  Canada.  Has 
an  extensive  trade  in  grain  and  fish. 

Bay'field,(HKNRT  W.,)  Rear-admiral  of  the  British  Royal 
Navy.  Surveyed  the  great  lakes,  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and 
Gulf,  of  which  he  published  valuable  charts.  Served  against 
the  U.  S.  in  1814  on  the  great  Ukes. 

Bay  iBl^andl,  a  small  group  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras, 
about  150  m.  to  the  S.-E.  of  Balize,  West  Indies. 

Bayle,  (Pikrre,)  one  of  the  most  independent  thinkers  in 
the  17th  c,  b.  in  1647  at  Carlat,  in  the  old  county  of  Foix, 
France,  d.  1706. 

Bay^en,  a  town  in  the  prov.  of  Jaen,  Spain ;  pop.  8,000. 
B.  is  celebrated  as  the  place  where  the  Spaniards  won  their 
first  and  only  victory  over  the  French,  July,  1808. 

Bay^ey,  (Jambs  Rooskvklt,  D.D.,)  an  Amer.  P.  E.  clergy- 
man ;  joined  the  R.  C.  Church ;  became  Pres.  Fordham  Coll. 
1845  ;  Bishop  of  Newark  1858,  and  Archbishop  of  Baltimore 
1872;  b.  in  New  York  1814,  d.  1877. 

Bay^ey,  (Richard,  M.D.,)  an  Amer.  surgeon,  b.  1755,  d. 
1801 ;  Prof,  of  Surgery  at  Columbia  Coll.,  New  York,  1798. 

Bayliu,  (Jerrmiah  Henrt,  D.D.,)  a  M.  E.  minister ;  b. 
in  England  1835 ;  pastor  in  Genesee  Conference,  N.  Y.,  in 
Chicago,  Indianapolis,  Detroit,  and  Cincinnati ;  elected  editor 
of  Western  Chrittian  Advocate  1884,  1888;  d.  1889. 

Baylor  TJniver'uty,  at  Waco,  Tex.,  was  chartered  by 
the  Republic  of  Tex.  1845.  One  tiiird  of  the  trustees  arc 
Baptists. 

Bayly,  (Lewis,)  author  of  Practice  of  Piett/^  which  passed 
through  51  editions  in  less  than  a  c,  was  b.  in  Caermarthen, 
Wales,  and  consecrated  Bishop  of  Bangor  1616;  d.  1632. 

Bay'ly,  (Thomas  Haynes,)  composer  of  popular  songs, 
poems,  and  novels;  b.  in  England  1799,  d.  1839. 

Bay'nam,  (William,)  a  distinguished  Amer.  surgeon  ;  b. 
in  Va.  1749,  d.  1814. 

Bajme,  (Peter,)  a  Scottish  author,  b.  1830;  editor  Edin- 
burffh  Witness  in  1857.  His  principal  works  are:  Christian 
Life,  Soelal  and  Indityidual ;  Essays  in  Biography  and  Criti- 
cism ;  Life  of  Hugh  Miller,  etc.    D.  1895. 

Bay  of  Ifll^andl,  near  the  N.  extremity  of  New  Ulster, 
the  more  northerly  of  the  New  Zealand  Isles. 

Bay'onet,  supposed  to  be  named  from  Bayonne,  as  the 
place  of  its  invention,  is  a  dagger  or  small  spear  fixed  at  the 
end  of  a  musket  or  similar 
weapon.  The  first  Bs.  used 
in  France  in  1671,  called 
Bs.-d-manche,  had  handles 
which  fitted  into  the  muzzle 
of  the  guns ;  but  at  a  later 
date  were  introduced  the  Bs.- 
d-douilUy  or  socket-Bs.,  having  a  socket,  which  enabled  the 
B.  so  to  be  used  as  not  to  interrupt  the  firing.  The  use  of 
pikes  went  out  when  that  of  Bs.  came  in.  It  seems  very  prob- 
able that  the  first  B.  was  a  dagger,  which  the  musketeer 


Bayonets. 
a,  Bword  bayonet;  b,  common  bayonet 


Stuck  by  means  of  its  handle  into  the  muzzle  of  his  weapon, 
to  shield  him  from  a  cavalry  charge,  and  that  the  usefulness 
of  the  contrivance  suggested  a  permanent  arrangement.  * 

Bay'onet  dntcnT  a  clutch,  usually  with  two  prongs, 
attached  by  a  feather-key  to  shaft-driving  machinery.  When 
in  gear,  the  prongs  of  the  clutch  are  made  to  act  upon  the 
ends  of  a  friction-strap  in  contact  with  the  side-boss  of  the 
wheel  to  be  driven. 

Bl^Olme^  a  city  of  N.  J.,  to  the  S.  of  Jersey  City,  separated 
from  it  by  the  Morris  Canal,  and  from  Staten  Island  by  the 
Kill  von  Kull.  It  comprises  what  were  formerly  the  villages 
of  Salterville,  (Pamrapo,)  B.,  Centenille,  and  Bergen  Point, 
each  having  its  railway  station  on  the  Central  R.R.  of  N.  J., 
which  runs  through  the  city  along  the  New  York  Bay  shore. 
It  contains  a  considerable  number  of  churches,  several  public 
schools,  printing-offices,  petroleum  refineries,  paint-works, 
chemical-works,  and  color-works.  The  Port  Johnson  coal 
docks,  on  the  Kill  von  Kull,  near  Bergen  Point  station,  em- 
ploy several  hundred  hands  iu  receiving  and  shipping  coal ; 
pop.  19,033. 

Bayonne^  one  of  the  most  strongly  fortified  towns  of 
France,  in  the  Dept.  of  the  Basses-Pyr^ndes,  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Adour  and  Nive ;  pop.  22,307. 

Bay^OU,  the  name  given  in  the  Southern  States  to  a  tidal 
channel  or  stream,  which  flows  from  a  lake  or  another 
stream. 

Bayreath.    See  Baireuth. 

Bay-mm,  is  used  as  a  cosmetic  and  perfume,  and  is  com- 
posed of  rum  distilled  with  the  leaves  of  trees  of  the  order 
Murtacece. 

say-salt,  is  a  name  applied  to  common  salt,  which  is  ob- 
tained from  sea-water  by  solar  evaporation.  It  is  extensively 
obtained  from  salt-marshes  which  exist  along  the  coasts  of 
France  and  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Bay'side,  a  post-village  of  Flushing  twp.,  Queens  Co., 
N.  y.,  and  a  pretty  suburb  of  New  York. 

Bay-Win'dow,  (corruptly  Bow-window,)  a  window  pe- 
culiar to  Gothic  Arch.,  so  called  because  it  forms  a 
baif  or  projecting  space  outward  from  a  room.  The  ex- 
ternal walls  of  Bs.  are,  for  the 
most  part,  either  rectangular  or 
polygonal,  the  semicircular  form 
from  which  the  term  bow  was  proba- 
bly derived  haying  been  unknown 
previously  to  the  introduction  of 
the  debased  Gothic.  Though  men- 
tioned by  Chaucer,  Bs.  are  not  found 
in  any  of  the  styles  before  the  Per- 
pendicular, during  the  prevalence  of 
which  they  were  frequently  introduced,  particularly  in  halls. 
Bs.  generally  reach  to  the  floor,  and  are  frequently  supplied 
with  a  seat,  which  is  called  the  bay-MaU.  There  are  many 
very  beautiful  examples  of  Bs.  in  the  colleges  and  halls  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities.  When  used  in  upper 
stories,  such  windows  are  supported  on  corbels,  or  lai^e  pro- 
jecting moldings. 

Ba^sa,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Granada,  with  a 
pop.  of  11,000,  who  are  chiefly  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits. 

Basaine,  (Francois  Achille,)  a  marshal  of  France,  b. 
1811.  Entering  the  army  in  1831,  he  served  with  distinction 
in  Algeria,  in  Spain,  in  the  Crimea,  and  in  the  Italian  cam- 
paign of  1859.  He  took  part  in  the  French  expedition  to 
Mexico  in  1862,  and  from  1863  till  the  end  of  the  war  held 
supreme  command  of  the  French  forces.  When  in  Africa, 
in  1836,  he  had  gained  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor ;  in 
1856  he  had  been  promoted  to  be  Commander  of  the  Legion; 
in  1863  he  received  the  Grand  Cross;  and  in  1869  he  was 
made  commander-in-chief  of  the  Imperial  Guard.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  with  Germany  B.  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Third  Army  Corps  near  Metz.  After  the  battles  of  Worth  and 
Forbach  he  took  command  of  the  main  French  armies,  and 
on  Aug.  14,  1870,  began  a  retreat  from  Metz.  Defeated  at 
Mars-la-tour  and  Gravelotte,  he  retired  within  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Metz,  which  were  immediately  invested  by  Prince 
Frederick  Charles.  Attempts  to  escape  failing,  B.  capitulated 
Oct.  27,  when  3  marshals,  over  6,000  officers,  and  178,000  men 
laid  down  their  arms  and  became  prisoners  of  war.  In  1873 
B.  was  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  sentenced  to  degradation 
and  death  for  having  failed  to  do  his  duty.  The  sentence 
was  commuted  to  20  yrs.*  imprisonment;  but  in  1874  B. 
contrived  to  escape  from  the  fortress  on  the  lie  Ste.  Mar- 
guerite, on  the  S.  coast,  where  he  was  then  confined,  and 
ultimately  made  his  way  to  Madrid,  where  he  d.  1888. 
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Bazanconrt,  de,  (Cssar,)  a  Fr.  author  and  historian ;  b. 
1810,  d.  1865. 

Bazar',  or  Bazaar',  an  Oriental  market-place,  either  open 
or  covered,  where  various  articles,  including  slaves,  are  exposed 
for  sale,  and  where  Eastern  merchants  meet  for  the  transaction 
of  business,  as  on  'Change  in  Am.  and  England,  and  at  the 
Bourse  in  Europe.  In  European  cities,  handsome  establish- 
ments, especially  for  the  sale  of  fancy  goods,  are  now  often 
styled  Bs.  The  term  is  also  applied  in  both  Europe  and  Am. 
to  fairs  held  for  charitable  or  other  purposes. 

Baynes,  (Thomas  Spencer,  LL.D.,)  b.  1823;  licensed  as  a 
Bap.  minister  1857;  assistant  editor  London  Daily  News 
1864 ;  Prof,  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews ;  a  contributor  to  the  Edinburgh^  Fraser,  and  Sat- 
urday  Reviews^  and  editor  on  staff  of  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nica,     D.  1887. 

Bazard,  (Amand,)  a  Fr.  socialist ;  b.  1791,  d.  1882.  Aft- 
er the  Restoration  he  helped  to  found  the  Revolutionary  so- 
ciety of  the  *^  Friends  of  Virtue,"  and  in  1820  an  association 
of  French  Carbonari,  which  soon  had  200,000  members.  He 
was  the  leading  conspirator  in  the  "  plot  of  Befo^t." 

Bazin,  (Antoinb  Pierre  Louis,)  a  Fr.  dermatologist  and 
author;  b.  1799,  d.  1863.  His  brother,  b.  1807,  was  Prof, 
of  Dermatology  in  the  Hospital  of  St.  Louis,  Paris,  in  1847. 

Baz^ey,  (Sir  Thomas,  Bart.,)  owner  of  the  largest  fine 
cotton  and  lace  manufactory  in  the  world,  emplojring  over 
1,000  persons,  and  situated  at  Manchester,  Eng. ;  a  free- 
trader, liberal  politician,  and  devoted  to  the  educational  inter- 
ests of  his  operatives;  b.  in  Lancashire  1797,  d.  1885. 

Ba^OChe,  or  Basoche,  a  kind  of  burlesque  translation  into 
French  of  the  Latin  word  bagilica,  ("  royal  palace.")  When 
the  French  Parliament  ceased  to  be  the  grand  council  of  the 
king,  and  confined  itself  exclusively  to  administering  justice, 
a  distinction  of  name  sprang  up  between  those  noblemen  who 
formed  the  royal  train  and  the  habUuiti  of  the  court  of  jus- 
tice. The  former  were  called  courtiers  ;  the  latter,  hoiochioaM^ 
or  parliamentary  clerks.  But,  inasmuch  as  the  word  banlica 
necessarily  presupposed  a  king,  the  batochianSy  to  keep  up 
their  dignity,  gathered  round  a  mock  one  of  their  own  mak- 
ing, who  resided  at  the  Ch&teau  des  Tournelles,  or  the  H6tel 
St.  Pol,  just  as  the  courtiers  did  round  the  reality  at  the 
Louvre.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Basochian  king  and 
kingdom.  Their  historical  existence  can  be  traced  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  14th  c,  when  Philip  the  Fair  conferred  on  the 
brotherhood  certain  privileges.  The  principal  authorities  in 
this  harmless  monarchy,  after  the  sovereign  himself,  were  the 
chancellor,  the  masters  of  requests,  the  referendary,  and  the 
attorney-general.  Henry  III.  suppressed  the  title  of  king, 
and  conferred  all  the  privileges  and  rights  attached  to  that 
office  on  the  chancellor.  Still  the  B.  continued  to  exist  as  a 
kingdom,  minus  its  head,  and  affected  on  all  occasions  the 
language  of  royalty. 

Bdel^Iim,  a  gum-resin,  resembling  myrrh  in  appearance 
and  qualities,  but  weaker,  and  at  the  same  time  more  acrid. 
High  medicinal  virtues  were  ascribed  to  it  by  the  ancients, 
but  it  is  now  little  used.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  product  of 
BaUamodendron  Boxburyhii  in  India,  and  of  B,  Africanum 
(also  called  ffendelotia  Africana)  in  Senegal — trees  or  shrubs 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Amyridaceoiy  so  remarkable 
for  the  number  of  similar  substances  which  it  produces. 
Egyptian  B.,  however,  is  obtained  from  the  doom  palm,  Hy- 
phams  Ththaica,  A  similar  substance  is  yielded  also  by 
Ceradia  fureaia^  a  half -succulent  plant  of  the  natural  order 
ComposUoB^  inhabiting  the  most  sterile  regions  of  the  S.-W.  of 
Africa ;  while  the  Sicilian  B.,  formerly  used  in  medicine,  is 
produced  by  Dauevu  gummifer^  a  species  of  the  same  genus 
to  which  the  carrot  belongs,  growing  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

Beach,  (Moses  Tale,)  inventor  of  a  rag-cutting  machine 
now  in  use  in  paper-mills;  proprietor  of  the  New  York  Sun 
1836-60;  b.  in  Conn.  1800,  d.  1868. 

Beach'es,  Raised.  Modem  geology  teaches  that  the 
frame  of  the  land  is  liable  to  risings  and  depressions,  even  in 
the  present  age.  Several  districts  in  different  parts  of* the 
world  have  been  raised,  in  consequence  of  earthquakes, 
within  the  remembrance  of  the  present  generation.  There  is 
good  proof  that  certain  parts  of  East  Sweden,  bordering  on 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  have  been  elevated  about  3  ft.  within  the 
last  100  yrs.  These  facts  prepare  us  to  learn  that,  around 
the  British  Islands  and  in  other  parts  of  the  earth,  there  are 
tracts  of  ground  at  various  elevations  above  the  present  sea- 
level,  which  have  evidently  been  sea-beaches  at  a  former  time. 
In  some  of  the  highest  elevations  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  there 
are  evidences  of  the  former  existence  of  sea-beaches.     The  evi- 


dences consist  of,  first,  the  levelness  of  the  ground  in  the 
general  direction  of  the  present  shores  over  considerable 
spaces ;  second,  the  alternating  beds  of  sand  and  gravel,  such 
as  we  see  composing  the  present  beaches;  and,  third,  the 
presence  of  marine  shells,  which  are  generally  of  species  now 
living  in  the  boreal  seas. 

Beach  Flnm,  a  shrub  growing  near  the  sea  on  the  Atlan- 
tic coasts  of  the  U.  S.,  which  bears  an  edible  fruit,  resembling 
a  ^um.     It  does  not  thrive  inland. 

jSeach^y  Head,  the  loftiest  headland  on  the  S.  coast  of 
England,  projecting  into  the  English  Channel,  consists  of  per- 
pendicular chalk  cUffs,  564  ft.  h.,  forming  the  E.  end  of  the 
South  Downs.  Several  caverns  have  been  cut  out  in  the  rock 
for  shipwrecked  seamen  to  take  refuge  in ;  but  shipwrecks 
have  been  far  fewer  since  1828,  when  the  Bell  Tout  Light- 
house was  built  here.  This  light-house  is  285  ft.  above  the 
sea.     The  cliffs  are  the  resort' of  myriads  of  sea-fowl. 

Bea'con,  (allied  to  beck  or  beckon^  to  give  a  signal,)  denotes 
any  signal  set  upon  a  height,  but  especially  the  alarm  fires  at 
one  time  used  to  spread  the  intelligence  of  foreign  invasion 
or  other  great  events.  These  fire-signals  were  in  use  in  the 
earliest  times,  and  notices  of  them  are  found  in  the  literary 
remains  of  ancient  Persia,  Palestine,  and  Greece.  They  were 
made  by  kindling  a  pile  or  bale  of  wood  on  the  tops  of  lofty 
mountains,  and  keeping  the  flame  bright  by  night,  or  having 
the  fire  so  covered  as  to  emit  a  dense  smoke  by  day.  There 
were  various  preconcerted  modes  of  exhibiting  the  light  or 
smoke  so  as  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  intelligence.  In 
Jer.  vi,  1,  the  Benjamites  are  exhorted  to  kindle  signal  fires; 
and  in  one  of  .^schylus's  tragedies  the  intelligence  of  the  fall 
of  Troy  is  represented  as  being  communicated  in  one  night  as 
far  as  Mycense  in  the  Peloponnesus,  by  a  line  of  B.  fires 
extending  over  eight  mountains. 

Bea'con,  in  maritime  affairs,  is  a  signal  for  warning 
against  dangers,  or  for  indicating  the  proper  entrance  into  a 
channel,  harbor,  or  river.  Generally  speaking,  a  B.  is  fixed ; 
whereas  a  buoy  floats.  In  recent  times  the  construction  of 
floating  Bs.  has  occupied  a  good  deal  of  attention,  as  it  is  con- 
ceived that  they  might  in  many  cases  supply  the  place  of 
much  more  costly  light-houses.  Many  Bs.  are  now  made  in 
which  a  bell  is  sounded,  instead  of  a  light  shown,  as  a  warning. 

Beac'onsfield,  a  town  of  Buckinghamshire,  Eng.,  gave 
title  of  Viscountess  to  the  wife  of  the  Hon.  Benjamin  Dis- 
raeli, and,  in  1876;  of  Earl  to  himself;  pop.  2,926. 

Beaoonzfield,  Earl  of.    See  Disraeli,  Benjamin. 

Bead,  in  Arch.,  a  small  round  molding,  sometimes 
called  an  astragal.  It  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  particularly 
in  the  classical  styles,  and  is  used  in  picture-frames  and 
other  objects  carved  in  wood. 

Bead,  Beade,  or  Bede,  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  Old  English 
signified  "  a  prayer,"  and  hence  came  to 
mean  the  small  perforated  balls  of  gold, 
silver,  glass,  ivory,  hard  wood,  etc.,  used 
for  keeping  account  of  the  number  of 
prayers  repeated.  A  certain  number 
strung  on  a  thread  makes  a  rosary.  A 
Bs.-man  or  Bs.-woman  is  one  who  prays 
for  another.  Persons  of  station  and  wealth 
in  old  times  "had  regularly-appointed 
Bs.-men,  who  were  paid  to  weary  heaven 
with  their  supplications."  Bs.-men  appointed  to  pray  for  the 
king  and  State  sometimes  lived  together,  and  hence  "B.-house" 
is  synonymous  with  an  alms-house.  A  common  form  of 
signature  at  one  time  was  "Your  bounden  Bs.-man,"  or, 
"  Your  humble  Bs.-woman,"  instead  of  the  modem,  "  Your 
obedient  servant." 

Bea'dle,  in  England,  an  inferior  parish  ofBcer,-cho6en  and 
appointed  by  the  vestry  of  a  church  or  by  the  board  of  guard- 
ians of  a  parish.  His  business  is  to  attend  the  vestry,  to 
give  notice  of  its  meetings  to  the  parishioners,  to  execute  its 
orders,  to  assist  the  parish  constable,  and  generally  to  do  and 
execute  all  the  orders  ^and  business  of  the  vestry  and  of  the 
parish  as  their  messenger  or  servant. 

Beads,  a  variety  of  personal  ornament,  made  of  various 
materials,  as  glass,  pottery,  metal,  bone,  ivory,  wood,  jet,  am- 
ber, coral,  etc.,  and  perforated  so  that  they  can  be  strung  on 
threads,  and  made  into  necklaces,  bracelets,  rosaries,  etc.,  or 
worked  on  cloth  as  a  kind  of  embroidery.  Their  use  is  of 
great  antiquity,  for  they  are  found  in  the  most  ancient  of  the 
Egyptian  tombs  as  decorations  of  the  dead,  and  B.  supposed 
to  have  been  used  as  barter  by  the  Phenicians  in  trading 
with  various  nations  in  Africa  are  still  found  in  considerable 
numbers,  and  are  highly  valued  by  the  natives  under  the 
name  of  "Aggry"  B.     Ever  since  the  14th  c.  the  manu. 
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facture  of  glass    B.   has    been  chiefly  engrossed  by  the 
Venetians. 

Bea'fi^le,  a  small  variety  of  hound,  formerly  much  used  in 
England  for  hare  hunting.  It  has  now  been  almost  wholly 
superseded  by  the  harrier,  to  which  its  name  is  also  some- 
times given.  The  true  B.  is  smaller  than  the  harrier,  not 
above  10  or  1 1  m.  in  h.  at  the  shoulder,  sometimes  consider- 
erably  smaller,  stout  and  compact  in  make,  with  long  pendu- 
lous ears,  smooth-haired,  sometimes  dark  brown,  with  a 
streak  or  spot  of  white  about  the  neck,  sometimes  white  with 
black  or  reddish  spots.  There  appears  to  have  been  also  a 
roueh-haired  variety. 

Beak'er,  a  term  formerly  in  use,  signifying  a  kind  of 
drinking-bowl  or  cup,  derived  from  the  same 
root  as  the  Ger.  becher^  the  Ital.  bU'chiere^ov 
the  barbarous  Lat  baceirium.    The  Scotch 
call  a  hooped  wooden  di.-ih  a  "  bicker.'' 

Beale,  (Lionu.  S.,  F.R.S.,)  British  physi- 
ologist and  microecopidt,  and  opposer  of  the 
Darwinian  hypothesis ;  b.  1 828. 

Beam,  any  piece  of  wood,  long,  like  a 
tree.    In  the  arts  the  word  has  many  tech-         Beaker, 
nical  applications.     It  is  the  name,  for  in- 
stance, for  three  parts  of  a  weaving-loom,  for  a  part  of  the 
Balance,  (q.  v.,)  and  for  a  part  of  the  steam-engine.     In  .ship 
measurement  it  means  breadth  at  the  wales  or  transversely. 
B.,  in  Engineering,  is  a  strong  stay  of  wood  or  of  iron  for  sup- 
porting lateral  pressure.    B.,  in  Ship-building,  is  one  of  the 
main  timbers  which  aid  in  supporting  the  decks.    Bs.  stretch  \ 
across  from  side  to  side,  aiding  to  strengthen  and  uphold  i 
the  sides  of  the  hull  as  well  as  the  decks;  and  they  are 
themselves  supported  at  the  ends  by  massive  pieces,  called 
knees,  standards,  and  clamps.     Each  is  made  of  one  fine 
piece  of  timber,  if  possible ;  but  if  the  length  be  too  ereat 
for  this,  two  or  more  timbers  are  scarfed  together.     Wher- 
ever it  is  practicable,  the  Bs.  are  upheld  at  or  near  the  mid- 
dle by  pillars. 

Beam'inff,  a  handicraft  process  in  the  cloth  manufacture 
preliminary  to  weaving.  Like  hand- weaving,  it  is  tending  to 
extinction  by  machinery. 

Beam-tree,  White,  {Pyrm  Aria,)  a  tree  of  20-40  ft.  in 
h.,  a  native  of  almost  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  of  correspond- 
ing climates  in  Asia,  not  uncommon  in  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts of  Britain. 

Bean,  {Faba^)  %  senos  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Legu- 
minota,  sub-order  PapilionacecB,  included  by  Linnaeus  and 
many  other  botanists  in  the  genus  Vicia,  from  which  it  is  dis- 
Unguished  chiefly  by  the  leathery  tQmid  pods,  spongy  within, 
and  by  the  large  scar  on  the  end  of  the  seed.  The  common  B. 
(F.  vxd^arU,  Vicia  Faba  of  Linmeus)  is  somewhat  doubtfully 
supposed  to  be  a  native  of  the  borders  of  the  Caspian  Sea ;  it 
has  been  in  cultivation  from  remote  antiquity  in  Europe  as 
well  as  in  Asia.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  generally  from  2  to  4 
ft.  h.,  with  thick  angular  stem,  leaves  with  2-5  oval  leaflets, 
and  destitute  of  tendrils.  The  pods  are  thick,  long,  and 
woolly  within ;  the  seeds  more  or  less  ovate  and  flattened. 
The  B.  is  cultivated  both  in  fields  and  gardens,  and  the  seeds 
(Bs.)  are  used  for  feeding  cattle,  also  for  making  a  sort  of 
meal  for  human  food,  and  in  a  green  state  are  put  into 
broth  or  boiled  for  the  Uble.  "Hiey  are  very  nutritious, 
containing,  when  ripe,  about  36  per  cent,  of  starch  and  23 
per  cent,  of  legumine,  a  nitrogenous  substance  analogous  to 
the  caseiue  of  milk.  Whether  for  man  or  for  cattle,  how- 
ever, they  particularly  require  to  be  mixed  with  other  food. 
The  roots  of  the  B.  are  diuretic,  and  a  decoction  of  them  has 
been  used  with  advantage  in  cases  of  dropsy.  The  B.  was 
cultivated,  to  a  small  extent  at  least,  in  ancient  times  in  Pal- 
estine, Egypt,  and  in  southern  Europe.  The  Roman  family 
of  the  Fabii  are  said  to  have  derived  their  name  from  this 
plant.  It  requires  a  rich  or  alluvial  land  to  grow  the  B.  in 
perfection,  and  hence  it  is  only  found  entering  into  a  regular 
rotation  of  cropping  upon  soils  of  the.  best  class.  Since  the 
introduction  of  maize  into  the  S.  of  Europe  the  land  under 
this  plant  has  been  considerably  restricted.  The  maize 
thrives  better,  and  is  far  more  productive  than  the  B.  in  warm 
climates. 

Bear,  ( ITmUy)  a  genus  of  quadrupeds,  the  type  of  a  fam- 
ily called  UrndoB,  belonging  to  the  order  Fer<e,  sub-order 
CarrUvora,  and  tribe  Plantigrada.  In  the  Urnda  or  B.  fam- 
ily are  included  not  only  the  true  Bs.,  but  also  badgers,  glut- 
tons, and  wolverines,  raccoons,  coatimondis,  binturongs,  the 
kinkajou,  panda,  etc.  Walking  on  the  whole  sole  of  the 
foot,  (plantigrade,)  the  animals  of  this  family  are  not,  in  gen- 
eral, capable  of  running  very  swiftly ;  and  the  nearly  equal 


length  of  their  fore  and  hind  legs  unfits  them  for  leaping ; 
most  of  them  are  also  heavy  both  in  form  and  gait.  But  while 
thus  deficient  in  the  powers  which  other  carnivorous  animaU 
possess  for  obtaining  prey,  they  really  exhibit  the  same  beau- 
tiful mutual  adaptation  of  endowments  and  wants  ;  they  are, 
in  fact,  by  no  means  strictly  carnivorous;  no  animals  are 
more  thoroughly  omnivorous  than  some  of  them ;  while 
others,  even  of  the  true  Bs.,  always  give  a  decided  preference 
to  vegetable  food  when  it  can  be  obtained,  and  their  teeth  and 
digestive  organs  are  in  exact  accordance  with  such  tastes. 
Their  jaws  are  much  more  elongated  than  those  of  feline  an- 
imals, and  their  bite  proportionately  less  powerful,  although 


some  of  the  Bs.  are  still  very  formidable  from  their  great  gen- 
eral strength  and  the  size  of  their  canine  teeth.  Their  claws  are 
not  retractile,  and  are  adapted  for  digging  in  the  earth,  or  for 
climbing  trees,  rather  than  for  seizing  prey.  All  animals  of 
the  family  have  6  toes  to  each  of  the  fore  and  hind  feet.  Bel 
are  found  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  N.  and  S.  Am.,  and  both  in 
warm  and  cold  climates,  the  species  belonging  to  cold  climates 
being  in  general  the  most  fierce  and  carnivorous.  The  ancients 
mention  them  as  occurring  in  Africa ;  it  must,  therefore,  be  re- 
garded as  a  curious  circumstance  that  no  recent  accounts  make 
certain  the  existence  of  any  species  in  that  continent.  Nor 
is  any  known  to  belong  to  Australia.  The  fossil  B.  of  Europe 
exceeds  in  size  any  living  variety.  The  Amer.  Black  B. 
( Urm9  Americamii)  is  found  in  all  parts  of  N.  Am.  Its  total 
1.  seldom  exceeds  6  ft  The  fur  is  soft  and  smooth,  and  gen- 
erally of  a  glossy  black.  It  usually  exhibits  a  timid  disposi- 
tion, seldom  attacks  man  ;  feeds  chiefly  on  berries;  occasion- 
ally visits  gardens  for  the  sake  of  cabbages  and  other  vegeta- 
bles, and  strongly  prefers  vegetable  to  animal  food,  but  has 
recourse  to  the  latter  when  pressed  by  hunger,  and  in  such 
circumstances  occasionally  approaches  human  habitations  and 
captures  pigs,  which  it  endeavors  to  carry  off.  The  Arctic 
or  Polar  B.,  also  called  the  White  B.,  is  characterized  by  its 
flat  head  and  comparatively  long  neck.  The  Brown  B.  is  a 
native  of  Europe.  The  Grizzly  B.  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is 
perhaps  the  most  ferocious  variety. 

Bear  Bait^in^.  In  different  countries  bears  were  for- 
merly made  objects  of  cruel  sport,  by  being  baited  with  dogs. 
In  England  B.  B.  was  one  of  the  establish^  amusements,  not 
only  among  the  common  people,  but  among  nobles,  and  even 
royalty  itself ;  it  is  related  Queen  Elizabeth  did  not  consider 
it  unbefitting  her  sex  or  rank  to  attend  these  rude  entertain- 
ments. The  pUces  where  bears  were  kept  and  publicly 
baited  were  called  bear-gardens.  There  is  a  spot  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Westminster  which  until  lately  was  known 
as  the  bear-garden. 

Beard,  ue  hair  which  grows  on  the  upper  lip,  and  on  the 
chin  and  cheeks  of  the  male  sex.  The  B.  is  the  distinctive 
sign  of  manhood.  In  woman  an  incipient  B.  sometimes  ap- 
pears in  the  later  yrs.  of  life.  Instances  also  occur  of  women 
with  a  B.  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  male  sex,  but  these  are 
recorded  as  prodigies.  The  B.  is  generally  luxuriant  in  per- 
sons of  the  Slavic  and  Celtic  races.  The  aborigines  of  Am., 
who  are  naturally  almost  beardless,  make  themselves  entirely 
so  by  plucking  out  the  hairs  of  the  B.  In  early  times  the 
B.  was  considered  by  almost  all  nations  a  sign  of  strength  and 
an  ornament  of  manhood,  was  carefully  cherished,  and  even 
regarded  as  sacred.  Among  the  Turks,  Arabs,  Persians,  and 
many  other  nations  the  removal  of  the  B.  was,  and  is  yet,  to 
a  very  great  extent,  regarded  as  a  severe  punishment  and  an 
extreme  degradation. 

Beard,  (Jam Ks  H.,)  an  Amer.  piunter,  known  for  his  genre 
and  animal  pictures;  b.  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  1815,  d.  1893. 

Beard,  (Richard,  D.D.,)  an  Amer.  educator,  Pres.  of  Cum- 
berland Coll.,  Ky.,  for  10  yrs. ;  afterward  Prof,  of  System- 
atic Theology  in  Cumberland  University  at  Lebanon,  Tenn. ; 
b.  in  Tenn.  1799,  d.  1880. 

Beard,  (William  H.,)  b.  at  Plainville,  0.,  April,  1826, 
brother  of  James  H.  B.,  a  painter  of  great  merit,  distinguished 
for  his  animals  and  genre  subjects.    D.  1 898. 

Beards^ee,  (Lkster  a.,)  Rear-Admiral  n.S.X. ;  distin- 
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guished  himself  during  the  dvil  war,  and  especially  in  the  en- 
ga^ment  with  Fort  Sumter,  1868  ;  b.  1886. 

Beardsley,  (Ebsn  Edwards,  D.D.,  LL.D.,)  an  Amer. 
author  and  clergyman,  b.  in  Conn.  1808 ;  author  of  a  history 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Conn.    D.  1891. 

Bear^in^T  ^^  ^  ^^P  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^®  direction  in  which  she 
sails,  in  reference  to  the  points  of  the  compass ;  or,  in  a  more 
comprehensive  sense,  it  is  the  direction  in  which  each  of  two 
objects  is  situated  in  reference  to  the  other.  When  the  lati- 
tudes and  longitudes  of  two  places  are  known,  their  respect- 
iye  fis.  from  each  other  can  be  calculated  by  trigonometry. 
On  shipboard  seamen  often  conveniently  refer  the  B.  of  an- 
other ship,  or  of  an  object  on  shore,  not  to  the  points  of  the 
compass,  but  relatively  to  the  line  followed  at  the  moment  by 
the  ship^s  keel.  Thus,  the  B.  of  the  distant  object  may  be 
ahead,  astern,  on  the  starboard  bow,  on  the  port  quarter,  etc.  ; 
the  bow  being  between  the  head  and  the  midship,  and  the 
quarter  between  the  midship  and  the  stem. 

Bear^in^:  the  Bell,  a  phrase  which  signifies  to  take  the 
first  place  in  any  thing,  or  to  carry  away  the  prize,  from  the 
fact  that  the  bell-wearer  in  a  flock  of  sheep  always  takes  the 
lead. 

Bear  Lake,  Utah,  lies  partly  in  Rich  Co.,  and  is  intersect- 
ed by  the  S.  boundary  line  of  Idaho.  It  is  about  20  m.  1.,  1 
m.  w.,  and  averages  176  ft.  in  depth.  The  waters  are  re- 
markable for  their  limpid  clearness  and  their  beautiful  scenic 
setting. 

Bear  Lake,  Great,  In  British  X.  Am.,  is  the  most  N.  of 
that  chain  of  fresh  water  seas — Huron,  Superior,  Winnipeg, 
Athabasca,  Great  Slave,  G.  B.  L. — which  mark  a  continuous 
hollow  in  the  middle  of  the  continent.  G.  B.  L.  is  irregular 
in  shape,  with  a  surface  estimated  at  14,000  sq.  m.  It  sends 
forth  a  river  of  its  own  name  to  the  Mackenzie.  Its  h.  above 
the  ocean  is  computed  at  280  ft. 

Bear  Moont^ain,  in  Dauphin  Co.,  Pa. ;  h.  760  ft,  rises 
from  the  valley  of  Bear  Creek,  which  contains  valuable  coal- 
beds. 

Beame,  formerly  one  of  the  82  provs.  into  which  France 
was  divided,  and  now  forming  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
Basses-Pyr^n^es.  B.  was  a  portion  of  Aquitania  under  the 
Romans,  and  after  the  downfall  of  that  empire,  under  its  rul- 
ing dukes,  it  was  a  country  of  considerable  importance. 
From  the  intermarriage  of  the  ruling  family,  the  Counts  of 
Foix,  with  that  of  Navarre,  sprang  the  French  monarch 
Henry  IV.,  who,  because  he  was  bom  and  brought  up  in  B., 
was  derisively  called  the  Beamois.  When  he  ascended  the 
throne  of  France,  it,  of  course,  virtually  became  a  part  of  that 
country,  but  was  only  formally  incorporated  with  it  in  1620 
by  Louis  XIII. 

Bear-pit,  a  pit  prepared  for  the  keeping  of  bears,  usually 
seen  in  zoological  gardens.  A  pit  of  this  kind  is  ciroular, 
measuring  about  26  ft.  in  diameter,  and  20  ft  deep.  The 
sides  are  built  with  brick,  the  bottom  is  level  and  paved  with 
stone,  and  around  are  vaults  with  doors,  for  the  residence  of 
the  bears.  From  the  center  of  the  pit  rises  a  stout  and  tall 
pole,  on  which  are  cross-spars  at  proper  distances,  to  enable 
the  bears  to  climb  to  the  top. 

Bear  Riv^r  rises  in  Utah,  flows  N.  into  Idaho,  and  S. 
again  into  Great  Salt  Lake ;  1.  400  m. 

Bear  Biv^er,  port  of  entry  in  Digby  Co.  and  twp..  Nova 
Scotia,  at  the  head  of  navigation,  has  extensive  manufactories 
of  lumber  and  leather,  and  carries  on  shipping ;  pop.  900. 

Bears  and  Bolls,  a  phrase  often  used  in  the  financial 
centers  of  the  world  in  connection  with  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  stocks,  grain,  or  other  commodities.  The  bearn  are  those 
who  wish  to  depress  values,  and  the  btdla  are  those  whose  in- 
terests prompt  them  to  act  in  the  other  direction. 

Bear's  Grease.  Under  this  name  there  are  sold  by  per- 
fumers and  others  large  quantities  of  pomades,  tastefully  done 
up  for  the  toilet,  and  which  are  represented  to  be  of  great  ef- 
ficacy in  nourishing  and  promoting  the  growth  of  hair.  The 
genuine  bear's  fat  or  B.  G.  would  appear  to  possess  the  virtue 
of  encouraging  the  growth  of  the  hair  and  strengthening  it 
in  an  eminent  degree ;  but  the  scarcity  of  the  commodity  is 
such  that  substitute  fats  are  employed  to  supply  the  demand. 

Be^as,  anc.  ffifphasia^  one  of  the  6  rivers  which  give 
name  to  the  Punjab,  or"  land  of  6  waters."  It  rises  on  the 
verge  of  the  Ritanka  Pass  of  the  Himalaya,  its  source  being 
18,200  ft  above  the  sea-level.  After  a  course  of  about  220 
m.  it  joins  the  Sutlej,  86  m.  S.-S.-E  of  Araritsir. 

Beasley,  (Frederick,  D.D.,)  an  Amer.  Episcopalian 
minister,  b.  in  N.  C.  1777,  d.  1846.  He  was  sometime  Pro- 
vost of  Pa.  University. 

Beat,  in  Mus.,  a  species    of  embellishment      B.  also 


means  a  signal  ^ven  by  the  hand  or  foot  in  Music  to  insure 
simultaneous  performance — the  hand  or  foot  being  raised  on 
the  unaccented,  and  lowered  on  the  accented  part  of  the  bar. 

Beatifica'tion  is  a  solemn  act  in  the  Catholic  Church,  by 
which  the  pope,  after  scmtinizing  the  life  and  services  of  a 
deceased  person,  pronounces  him  blessed.  After  this  he 
may  be  worshiped  in  a  specified  portion  of  the  Church,  and 
the  act  holds  out  the  prospect  ef  future  canonization,  which 
entitles  him  to  general  worship  in  the  Church  universal.  B. 
was  introduced  in  the  12th  c.  It  may  be  regarded  as  an  in- 
ferior decree  of  canonization. 

BeaVin^:  and  Wonnd^in^,  or  simply  Wounding,  is  the 
name  sometimes  found  in  law  books  for  the  offense  of  inflict- 
ing on  another  some  dangerous  hurt  or  wound ;  it  has  been 
otherwise  described  as  an  aggravated  species  of  battery. 

BeaVin^:  the  Bounds  is  the  popular  expression  In  En- 
gland for  those  periodical  surveys  or  perambulations  by 
which  the  ancient  boundaries  of  parishes  are  preserved.  The- 
procedure,  according  to  common  custom,  is  in  this  wise :  On 
Holy  Thursday  or  Ascension  Day  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish,  with  the  parochial  officers  and  other  parishioners^ 
followed  by  the  boys  of  the  parish  school,  headed  by  their 
master,  go  in  procession  to  the  different  parish  boundaries, 
which  boundaries  the  boys  strike  with  peeled  willow-wands 
that  they  bear  in  their  hands,  and  hence  the  expression  ^*  B. 
the  B." 

Beat  of  Bnun,  in  military  matters,  is  a  signal  or  instruc- 
tion conveyed  by  a  particular  mode  of  drum-beating.  It  i» 
an  audible  semaphore,  a  telegraph  that  speaks  to  the  ear  in- 
stead of  the  eye.  There  are  many  varieties,  known  by  the 
names  of  the  general,  the  reveille,  the  assembly,  the  foot- 
march,  the  grenadier^s  march,  the  retreat,  the  taptoo  or 
tattoo,  the  call  to  arms,  the  call  to  church,  the  pioneers*  caU^ 
the  sergeants'  call,  the  drummers*  call,  the  cbamade,  the 
rogue's  march,  the  long  roll,  etc.  Some  of  the  same  instruc- 
tions or  commands  are  also  given  by  the  bugle,  and  some 
by  the  trumpet 

Bea^ton,  orBetlL1me^  (Datid,)  Cardinal  and  Primate  of 
Scotland,  a  zealous  opponent  of  the  Reformation  in  that 
country.  His  tact  and  general  abilities  recommended  him  to 
the  Duke  of  Albany,  regent  during  the  minority  of  James 
v.,  who  in  1619  appointed  him  resident  for  Scotland  at  the 
French  court.  In  1626  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Scots  Parlia- 
ment as  Abbot  of  Arbroath.  In  1628  B.  was  appointed 
lord  privy  seal,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  adviser  of 
James  V.  in  instituting  the  College  of  Justice  x)r  Court  of 
Session  in  Scotland,  the  idea  of  which  was  suggested  by  the 
constitution  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris.  B.  subsequently 
became  prothonotary  public,  and  was  twice  sent  embassador 
to  France,  to  negotiate  James's  two  marriages.  During  his- 
residence  at  the  French  court  he  was  admitted  to  all  the 
privileges  of  a  French  citizen,  and  appointed  by  Francis  L 
Bishop  of  Mirepoix  in  Languedoc.  After  his  return  he  be- 
came coadjutor  to  his  uncle  in  the  see  of  St.  Andrews,  and 
on  Dec.  28,  1688,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  King  of 
France,  was,  by  Pope  Paul  III.,  elevated  to  the  dignity 
of  a  cardinal.  On  the  death  of  James,  B.  produced  a 
forged  will  of  the  late  king,  appointing  himself,  with  three 
others,  regents  of  the  kingdom  during  the  minority  of  the 
infant  Queen  Mary.  The  nobility,  however,  rejected  the 
fictitious  document,  and  elected  the  Earl  of  Arran  regent^ 
who  then  professed  the  Reformed  faith.  The  following 
month  B.  was  arrested  and  imprisoned,  accused,  among  other 
charges,  of  a  design  to  introduce  French  troops  into  Scot- 
land, in  order  to  stop  the  negotiations  then  in  progress  with 
Henry  of  England  for  a  marriage  between  the  young  Prince 
of  Wales,  afterward  Edward  VI.,  and  the  infant  Queen  of 
Scots.  He  was  soon  after  liberated,  and  on  the  young 
Queen's  coronation,  in  1643,  B.  was  again  admitted  to  the 
council,  and  appointed  chancellor.  He  now  renewed  his 
prosecution  of  the  Reformers;  and  in  Jan.,  1646,  accom- 
panied by  his  regent,  he  made  a  diocesan  visitation  of  the 
counties  under  his  jurisdiction,  and  punished  with  the  utmost 
severity  all  the  Protestants  he  could  find.  A  conspiracy 
having  been  formed  against  him,  at  the  head  of  which  were 
Norman  Leslie  and  his  brother,  B.  was  assassinated  in  his 
own  Castle  of  St  Andrews,  May  29,  1646. 

Beatrice  Portina'ri,  a  beautiful  Ital.  Udy,  who  ex- 
cited the  admiration  of  Dante,  and  was  immortalized  by  him 
in  the  Divine  Comedy  ;  b.  1266,  d.  1290. 

Be^atrice  City,  the  cap.  of  Gage  Co.,  Neb.,  on  the  Big 
Blue  River,  noted  for  its  fine  water-power;  pop.  18,836. 

Beat^e,  (James,)  poet  and  moral  philosopher,  b.  1786  at 
Laurencekirk,  Scotland.     He  studied    at    Marischal  Coll.^ 
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Aberdeen,  where  he  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  a  classical 
flcholar.  In  1758  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  masters  of 
the  grammar-Bchool  in  that  city,  and  in  1760  Prof,  of  Moral' 
Philosophy  in  Harischal  Coll.  Ten  yrs.  afterward  appeared 
B.*8  famous  E»»atf  on  Trt/Uh.  In  1771  appeared  the  first 
part  of  The  Minstrel,  and  in  1774  the  second  part;  he  d.  in 
1803. 

BeaVty,  (John,)  au  Amer.  officer;  b.  in  0.  1828;  Brig.- 
Gen.  n.  S.  Volunteers ;  distinguished  himself  in  the  civil  war. 

BeaVty,  (Orxond,  a.m.,  LL.D.,)  Amer.  educator,  b.  1815 ; 
Pres.  of  Center  Coll.,  Ky. 

Bea1ICaire^  a  well-built  commercial  town  of  France,  in 
the  Dept  of  6ard,  pop.  8,309.  The  main  feature  of  B.  is  its 
great  fair,  established,  it  is  said,  as  early  as  the  1 2th  c.  It 
is  held  annually,  beginning  on  July  22,  and  lasting  6  days. 

Beanchamp,  de,  (Alphonsk,)  a  Fr.  historian  and  publi- 
cist, b.  at  Monaco  1767,  d.  in  Paris  1832.  At  Paris  he  took 
part  against  Robespierre ;  and  on  the  establishment  of  the 
Directory  obtained  a  situation  in  the  office  of  the  minister 
of  police,  and  had  the  surveillance  of  the  press.  The  numer- 
ous historical  writings  of  B.  are  interesting,  but  bear  the 
Impress  of  party  spirit. 

Beanchesne,  ae,  (A.  H.  Du  Bois,)  a  Fr.  author,  b.  1804 ; 
wrote  the  Ufe  of  Louie  XVII.,  Life  of  Madame  Elizabeth^ 
etc. 

Beaa'dark,  (Topham,)  an  Eng.  man  of  letters,  a  friend 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  one  of  the  nine  original  members  of  the 
"Literary  Club;"  b.  1789,  d.  1780. 

Beaa^fort,  an  inland  district  of  the  W.  division  of  Cape 
Colony,  South  Africa ;  area  13,050  sq.  m.,  pop.  8,300.  The 
town  of  B.  has  a  pop.  of  1,500. 

Beaa^fort,  the  cap.  of  Carteret  Co.,  X.  C,  and  a  port  of 
«ntry  at  the  mouth  of  Newport  River ;  the  harbor  is  the  best 
in  the  State ;  pop.  2,007. 

Bean'fort,  the  cap.  of  B.  Co.,  S.  C,  a  port  of  entry  on 
Port  Royal  Island,  and  on  an  arm  of  the  sea  called  Port 
Royal  River ;  pop.  8,587.  The  harbor  is  an  excellent  one, 
«nd  lumber,  rice,  and  cotton  are  exported. 

Beaa^fort,  (Hknrt,)  Cardinal  and  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
b.  about  1370 ;  was  half-brother  to  King  Henry  IV.  He  was 
educated  in  England  and  Germany,  and  in  1404  became 
Bishop  of  Winchester.  He  was  present  at  the  Council  of 
donstanoe,  and  voted  for  the  election  of  Pope  Martin  V.,  by 
whom  he  was  subsequently  made  a  cardinal.  In  1481  B. 
conducted  the  young  king,  Henry  VI.,  to  France,  to  be 
crowned  in  Paris  as  King  of  France  and  England.  Here  he 
also  endeavored,  but  vainly,  to  reconcile  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, Regent  of  France,  with  the  offended  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy ;  d.  at  Winchester  1447.  His  memory  is  stained  by 
Ills  suspected  participation  in  the  murder  of  the  Earl  of 
Gloucester  and  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans. 

Bean'fort,  (Hknrt  Charles  FitZRor  Somerset,)  Eighth 
Duke  of,  an  Eng.  soldier,  b.  1824;  was  aid-de-camp  to  Wel- 
lington, Hardinge,  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 

Sean^fort,  (Margaret,)  Countess  of  Richmond  and  Derby, 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  wife  of  the  Earl  of 
Richmond,  who  was  half-brother  to  Henry  VI.,  and  mother 
-of  Henry  VII. ;  b.  1441,  d.  1509. 

Bean^fort,  Due  de,  (FRANgois  de  Venoome,)  leader  of 
the  malcontents  in  the  War  of  the  Fronde ;  commander  of 
the  French  fleet  1662;  killed  at  Candia  1669.  By  some  he 
was  erroneously  identified  with  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask, 
(q.  v.) 

Bean^g^ncy,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  in  the  Dept.  of 
Loiret;  pop.  8,882. 

Bean^^a^^aig^  (Hortensb  Edoenir,)  daughter  of  Vi- 
comte  de  B.  and  Josephine,  sister  of  Prince  Eugene,  wife  of 
King  Louis  Bonaparte  of  Holland,  and  mother  of  Napoleon 
III.  of  France;  she  became  Queen  of  Holland;  b.  1783,  d. 
1837.    See  Bonaparte  Familt. 

B6aa]lamai8^  de,  (Euobne,)  Viceroy  of  Italy  during 
the  reign  of  \apoleon  I.,  and  afterward  Duke  of  Leuchten- 
berg,  and  Prince  of  Eichstadt,  b.  1781,  and  was  the  son  of 
the  Vicomte  B.  After  his  mother's  marriage  with  Bona- 
parte, he  accompanied  him  in  his  campaigns  in  Italy  and  in 
the  expedition  to  Egypt.  He  rapidly  rose  to  the  highest 
military  rank ;  and  in  1805,  after  the  erection  of  the  im- 
perial throne,  he  was  made  a  Prince  of  France  and  Viceroy 
of  Italy.  His  military  talents  were  great,  and  were  displayed 
particularly  in  the  Italian  campaigns,  in  the  wars  against 
Austria,  and  in  the  retreat  from  Moscow,  in  which  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  French  army  from  total  destruction  was  very 
much  to  be  ascribed  to  the  skill  and  resolution  of  the  vice- 
coy  and  of  Ney.     The  victory  of  Lutzen  was  decided  by  his 


conduct  in  that  battle.  Napoleon  sent  him  fnnn  Dresden  to 
Italy,  which  he  ably  defended,  even  after  Austria  had  joined 
the  Coalition,  and  Murat  had  deserted  the  cause  of  the 
French  Empire.  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon  be  entered 
into  a  convention  with  Count  Bellegarde.  In  the  affairs  of 
the  Hundred  Days  he  took  no  part ;  and  in  the  treaty  of 
Fontainebleau  and  the  Congress  of  Vienna  he  was  allowed  to 
retain  his  possessions  in  the  March  of  Anoona ;  laige  sums 
were  granted  to  him  in  compensation  for  his  other  Italian 
possessions,  with  which  he  purchased  from  his  father-in- 
law  the  landgraviate  of  Leuchtenberg  and  the  principality  of 
Eichstadt,  and  took  his  place  as  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg 
among  the  nobles  of  Bavaria ;  d.  1824. 

Beawharnair,  Y icomta  de,  (Alexandre,)  b.  1 760  in  the 
island  of  Martinique ;  served  under  Marshal  Rocfaambeau  in 
the  Amer.  War  of  Independence.  Afterward  he  went  to 
France,  but  though  well  received  by  the  French  court,  he  em- 
braced the  popular  cause.  In  1793  he  declined  the  office  of 
minister  of  war,  and  tendered  his  resignation  as  general  of 
the  Army  of  the  Rhine,  because  it  had  been  determined  to 
exclude  the  nobility  from  the  service.  During  the  Reign  of 
Terror  his  enemies  revived  the  report  that  he  had  participated 
in  the  surrender  of  Mentz,  because  he  had  remained  idle 
with  his  troops  for  15  days.  In  consequence  of  this  accusa- 
tion he  was  called  from  his  country  residence  to  Paris,  where 
he  was  sentenced  to  death  by  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  and 
d.  on  the  scaffold  1794.  His  widow  married  Napolecm  I., 
who  adopted  his  children. 

Beanmaiioir',  Sire  do,  (Jean,)  a  Breton  knight  of  the 
14th  c.  While  in  command  of  Joeselin,  in  1351,  he  chal- 
lenged Bemborough,  the  English  commander  of  Ploermel,  to 
meet  30  French  knights  with  80  English;  Bemborough 
being  killed,  the  French  won.  This  is  called  the  *'  Battle  of 
the  Thirty." 

Beanmarthaifl,  de,  (Prrre  AuonsriM  Caron,)  a  Fr. 
poet,  b.  in  Paris  1732.  His  fame  now  rests  on  his  two  com- 
edies, Le  Barhier  de  Seville  (1775)  and  Le  Mariage  de  Figaro  ; 
d.  1799. 

Beauma^ris,  a  sea-port  and  chief  town  of  Anglesea, 
North  Wales ;  has  the  ivy-covered  remains  of  a  castle  erected 
by  Edward  I.,  and  a  free  grammar-school,  and  is  a  favorite 
sea-bathing  resort ;  pop.  2,291. 

Beaa'mont,  cap.  of  Jefferson  Co.,  Tex.,  at  the  head  of 
tide- water  navigation  on  the  Neches  River ;  pop.  3,296. 

Beaa^mont,  (John  C,  U.S.N.,)  an  Amer.  officer,  b.  in  Pa. 
1821;  entered  the  navy  in  1838;  became  captain  in  1872; 
commanded  steamer  Aroostook;  distinguished  himself  in 
the  dvil  war;  d.  1882. 

Beaa^mont,  (Joseph,)  a  gifted  Wesleyan  divine ;  b.  at 
Castle  Donnington,  Eng.,  1794;  d.  in  the  pulpit  1855. 

Beaa^mont,  (William,  M.D.,)  noted  for  his  digestive  ex- 
periments on  the  stomach  of  Alexis  St.  Martin,  left  open  bj 
a  gun-shot  wound;  b.  in  Conn.  1785,  d.  1863. 

Bean'mont  and  Fletch^er,  (Francis  Beaumont  and 
John  Fletcher,)  two  Eng.  poets  and  dramatists,  were  so 
closely  associated  in  their  lives  and  labors  that  their  names 
have  become  indissolubly  united.  Francis  Beaumont,  the 
third  son  of  Sir  Francis  Beaumont,  one  of  the  justices  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  was  b.  at  Gracedieu,  in  Leicestershire,  in 
1586,  10  yrs.  after  Fletcher,  and  d.  in  1615,  10  yrs.  before 
him.  When  10  yrs.  of  lige  he  became  a  gentleman-commoner 
of  Broadgate  Hall,  (now  Pembroke  Hall,)  and  in  1600  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Inner  Temple.  Two  yrs.  there- 
after he  published  certain  translations  from  Ovid.  When 
about  19  yrs.  of  age  he  became  the  friend  of  Ben  Jonson, 
and  wrote  commendatory  verses  to  some  of  his  dramas.  At 
the  theater,  which  attracted  to  its  service  most  of  the  intel- 
lect and  wit  of  the  time,  he  became  acquainted  with  Fletcher, 
and  drawn  together,  they  lived  in  the  same  house  till  Beau- 
mont's marriage  in  1613.  He  married  Ursula,  daughter  and 
co-heir  of  Henry  Isley  of  Sundridge,  in  Kent,  by  whom  he  had 
two  daughters.  He  d.  at  the  early  age  of  29,  and  was  interred 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  Poetry  seems  to  have  run  in  the 
blood  of  the  Beaumonts.  Several  members  of  Beaumont's 
immediate  family  wrote  verses,  and  the  elder  brother  of  the 
dramatist.  Sir  John  Beaumont,  is  said  by  the  critics  to  have 
much  improved  our  rhyme  couplet.  John  Fletcher  was  b. 
in  1676.  He  entered 'Bennet  Coll.,  Cambridge,  Oct.  15, 
1591,  where  he  acquired  some  reputation  for  classical  erudi- 
tion. It  is  uncertain  how  long  he  «^mained  at  the  university, 
or  whether  he  took  a  degree.  The  Woman  Hater,  produced 
in  1606-7,  is  the  earliest  play  of  his  which  is  known  to  exist. 
It  is  not  known  precisely  in  what  circumstances  Fletcher 
passed  his  life.     He  asserts  his  independence  in  some  verses 
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introductory  to  The  Faithfid  Shepherdess,  published  about 
1610,  yet  he  wrote  more  rapidly  than  most  men  writing  for 
bread.  The  last  4  yrs.  of  his  life  produced  1 1  new  plays — 
a  swiftness  surpassing  that  of  Shakespeare  himself.  Tarry- 
ing in  London,  it  is  said,  for  a  suit  of  new  clothes,  he 
caught  the  plague  and  died.  His  death  occurred  in  1625,  and 
he  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  St.  Saviour^s. 

Beaa'mont,  de,  (Gustaye,)  a  distinguished  Fr.  publicist ; 
b.  1802  at  Beaumont-la-Chartre,  d.  1866. 

Bean^mont,  de,  (Jean  Baptiste  Elie,)  late  Chief  Engineer 
and  Prof,  of  Geol.  in  the  School  of  Mines  at  Paris  and  in  the 
Colt,  de  France,  b.  at  Cannon,  in  1798;  he  was  distinguished 
as  a  practical  geological  inrestigator,  and  also  as  a  clear  and 
acute  speculator ;  d.  1874. 

Beanne,  (Florimond,)  a  distinguished  mathematician  and 
friend  of  Descartes,  b.  in  1601  at  Blois,  in  France,  d. 
1662.  His  labors  and  discoveries  contributed  greatly  to  the 
improvement  of  the  modem  analytical  geometry  first  intro- 
duced by  Descartes.  Algebra  was  also  enriched  by  B.^s 
showing  that,  in  equations  to  the  fourth  degree,  the  limits  of 
positive  roots  might  be  found  from  the  co-efficients.  B.  may 
be  regarded  as  founder  of  the  Integral  Calculus,  as  he  first 
endeavored  to  deduce  the  nature  of  curved  lines  from  the 
properties  of  their  tangents. 

Beaa'port,  a  village  of  Quebec  Co.,  Canada ;  is  the  seat 
of  B.  Lunatic  Asvlum;  pop.  1,800. 

Beaa^resard,  (Pierre  Gustave  Toutant,)  a  general  of 
the  army  of  the  Confederate  States  during  the  war  of  seces- 
sion, b.  near  New  Orleans,  La.,  May  28, 1818.  At  the  seces- 
sion of  La.  he  resigned  his  commission  in  the  regular  army  ; 
in  1861  he  was  appointed  by  the  Confederate  government  to 
the  command  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  where,  April  11,  he  com- 
menced the  war  by  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter ;  July  21, 
he  won  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  ;  March  6, 1 862,  took  command 
of  the  Army  of  the  Mississippi ;  was  defeated  April  7  at  Pitts- 
burg Landing ;  in  1863  defended  Charleston,  and  aided  in 
defense  of  Richmond ;  after  the  war  entered  the  service  of  the 
Khedive  of  E^ypt.     D.  Feb.  20,  1893. 

Beanrepaire-Rohan,  de,  (Henri,)  a  Fr.  traveler,  b. 
1818;  explored  Paraguay  and  Central  Brazil,  and  published 
several  works  on  Brazilian  geography  and  history. 

Beansobre,  de,  (Isaac,)  pastor  of  the  French  Protestant 
Church  at  Berlin  1694-1738;  exiled  by  persecution  1686; 
author  of  theological  works;  b.  at  Niort  in  1659,  d.  1738. 

Beaatemiw-fieaapr^,  (Charles  F.,)  a  distinguished 
Fr.  hydrographer;  b.  1766,  d.  1864. 

Beanvais^  an  important  manufacturing  Fr.  town,  cap. 
of  the  Dept.  of  Oise,  about  41  m.  X.-W.  of  Paris;  pop. 
17,616. 

BeanvaiB^  (Charles  T.,)  aFr.  general,  b.  1772,  d.  1830; 
served  with  Bonaparte,  and  afterward  edited  the  emperor's 
correspondence  with  foreign  courts. 

Beauz^e,  (Nicholas,)  a  Fr.  grammarian,  who  prepared 
grammatical  articles  for  the  Encyclopedie.  In  his  later  yrs. 
he  was  professor  at  the  royal  military  school,  Paris;  b.  1717, 
d.  1789. 

Bea^ver,  {Castor  Fiber ^)  a  quadruped  of  the  order  OlireSy 
or  Rodentiiiy  valued  for  its 

fur  and  for  the  peculiar  -w^  jr.  ^^^^^^^  ;7^ 
substance  called  Castoreum^ 
which  it  yields,  and  also 
much  noted  for  its  instincts. 
Some  naturalists  regard  the 
Amer.  B.  as  distinct  from 
that  of  Europe  and  Asia; 
but  the  differences  observ- 
able either  in  external  or 
anatomical  characters  are  very  inconsiderable ;  and  the  opin- 
ion that  a  great  difference  exists  in  instincts  and  habits 
appears  to  have  been  too  hastily  adopted.  If  there  is  only 
one  species  of  B.,  it  is  very  widely  distributed  in  the  N.  regions 
of  the  world,  reaching  in  Am.  almost  as  far  S.  as  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  It  once  existed  in  the  British  Islands,  where, 
however,  it  has  long  been  extinct ;  and  it  has  become  rare  in 
Europe,  in  many  parts  of  which  it  was  once  common.  It 
has  become  rare  also  in  the  U.  S.,  disappearing  before  man ; 
but  is  nowhere  so  abundant  as  in  that  wide  region  of  lakes 
and  rivers  which  lies  to  the  N.  and  W.  of  the  settled  parts 
of  N.  Am.  Considerable  numbers  of  Bs.  are  found  on  the 
banks  of  the  Obi  and  other  rivers  of  Siberia,  and  in  Kamt- 
chatka.  The  B.  is  usually  at  least  2  ft.  in  1.,  from  the  nose  to 
the  root  of  the  tail;  the  tail  is  of  an  oval  form,  about  10  in. 
1.,  fully  3  in.  greatest  w.,  and  scarcely  an  in.  in  thickness. 
These    dimensions    are  sometimes    exceeded.      The  B.   is 
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very  aquatic  in  its  mode  of  life,  and  it  seldom  wan- 
ders far  from  some  lake  or  river.  In  consequence  of  its- 
habits  it  is  also  limited  to  wooded  districts,  and  the  X. 
range  of  the  species  is  every-where  terminated  by  the  limits- 
of  the  wood  upon  the  river-banks.  The  houses  or  lodges  of 
Bs.  are  grouped  together  near  the  edge  of  the  water,  the 
mud  being  scraped  away  from  the  front,  so  that  there  may 
be  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  there  to  allow  free  egress,  even 
during  the  most  severe  frost.  The  winter  stores  of  the- 
animals,  consisting  of  piles  or  heaps  of  wood,  are  also  always 
under  water,  at  such  a  depth  that  they  cannot  be  locked  up 
in  ice.  When  the  depth  of  water  is  not  sufficient,  the  Bs. 
construct  a  dam  across  the  stream,  by  the  side  of  which  the 
lodge  is  placed ;  the  dam  is  sometimes  as  much  as  800  yds. 
in  I.,  convex  toward  the  current,  and  most  convex  in  the 
strongest  currents,  sometiines  extending  on  both  sides  be- 
yond the  natural  channel  of  the  stream.  The  materials  of 
which  it  is  composed  are  sticks,  roots,  and  branches,  with 
stones,  moss,  grasses,  and  mud,  strangely  commingled,  but 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  structure  becomes  absolutely 
water-tight.  Branches,  of  which  the  bark  has  been  used  for 
food,  or  taken  off  for  winter  provender,  are  very  generally 
employed  for  building  purposes.  B.  dams  are  built  with  the 
sides  inclining  toward  one  another,  so  that  although  10  or  12 
ft.  w.  at  the  bottom,  they  have  a  narrow  top.  The  dams  and 
houses  are  annually  repaired  before  winter  comes  on,  the 
work  being  performed  by  night.  Bs.  often  sit  on  the  hind- 
feet  and  tail,  and  eat  in  this  posture,  holding  up  the  food  in 
their  forepaws.  They  also  walk  on  the  hind-feet  with  sup- 
port of  the  tail  when  they  carry  materials  to  their  buUdings^ 
except  branches,  which  are  dragged.  They  have  consider- 
able power  in  the  tail,  and  not  unfrequently  flap  it,  which 
has  given  rise  to  an  opinion,  perhaps  not  altogether  erroneous^ 
that  they  use  their  tails  for  plastering  their  buildings,  or 
beating  and  adjusting  the  mud  which  is  employed  in  them. 
Bs.  do  not  usually  eat  in  their  lodges,  but  in  holes  or  bur- 
rows in  the  bank  of  the  river,  the  entrance  to  which  is  from 
beneath  the  water,  and  which  thence  proceed  obliquely  up- 
ward, often  to  a  distance  of  many  feet.  To  these  holes  the 
Bs.  also  flee  when  their  lodge  is  broken  up ;  and  it  is  there- 
fore a  common  practice  of  the  B.  hunters  to  break  up  the  B. 
lodges,  that  they  may  take  the  animals  in  their  holes  or 
vaults.  Bs.  also  are  taken  by  nets  and  traps.  It  is  chiefly  in 
winter  that  Bs.  congregate  together.  During  summer  they 
wander  about  a  little.  The  young  are  generally  produced  in 
April  or  May,  from  2  to  7  at  a  birth.  Their  eyes  are  open 
when  they  are  bom.  Single  Bs.  are  frequently  met  with> 
which  live  apart  from  all  others  of  their  species.  All  of 
these  are  males,  which,  it  is  supposed,  have  been  conquered 
and  driven  away  by  others  of  their  sex. 

Bea^ver,  a  pos^borough,  cap.  of  Beaver  Co.,  Pa.,  on  the 
Ohio  River.  It  is  the  seat  of  Beaver  Coll.,  a  female  semi- 
nary, an  academy,  and  has  excellent  union  schools  and  a 
fine  park;  pop.  1,662. 

Bea^ver,  (Philip,)  an  Eng.  seaman,  b.  1760,  d.  1813. 
He  organized  an  association  to  found  a  colony  in  Africa  for 
cultivating  the  soil  by  free  labor  and  civilizing  the  negroes. 
The  settlement  was  made  on  the  island  of  Bulama,  in  1792, 
but  failed. 

Bea'ver  Dam,  a  city  of  Dodge  Co.,  Wis.,  on  the  Mil- 
waukee and  St.  Paul  R.R.,  with  splendid  water-power,  util- 
ized for  manufacturing  purposes.  It  is  the  seat  of  Wayland 
University;  pop.  4,222. 

Bea^ver  Falls,  a  town  in  Beaver  Co.,  Pa.,  on  the  W. 
bank  of  Beaver  River,  34  m.  N.-W.  of  Pittsburg.  The  river 
affords  motive  power  for  manufactures  of  paper,  cutlery,  etc. 
It  has  various  churches,  banks,  extensive  flouring-mills,  steel- 
works, file-works,  pluning-mills,  brick-yards,  and  ax  factories. 
Several  wells  furnish  natural  gas,  used  in  the  furnaces  of 
factories.  Coal  is  mined  in  the  vicinity.  It  has  Geneva 
Coll.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ref.  Presb.,  with  an  at- 
tendance of  between  200  and  800.     Pop.  9,736. 

Bea^ver'  In^dians,  an  Algonquin  tribe,  inhabitmg  the 
Canada  side  of  Lake  Huron ;  also  a  tribe  of  Chippewas  on 
Peace  River. 

Bea^ver  lal'ands,  a  group  in  Lake  Michigan.  In  1846 
a  colony  of  Mormons  settled  at  St.  James,  on  Big  Beaver  Isl- 
and, led  by  Joseph  Strong. 

sea^vertail,  the  S.  point  of  Conanicut  Island,  in  Narra- 
gansett  Bay,  R.  I.,  has  a  square  granite  light-house,  with  a 
white  fixed  light  74  ft.  above  the  sea. 

Beaverteen^,  a  cotton  twilled  cloth  in  which  the  warp  is 
drawn  up  into  loops,  forming  a  pile,  thus  distinguishing  the 
fabric  from  velvet,  in  which   the   pile  is  cut:    a  kind  of 
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fustian  made  of  coarse  twilled  cotton,  shorn  after  it  has  been 
dyed.     If  shorn  before  being  dyed  it  is  called  inoie-skin. 

Bea'verton,  a  village  in  OnUrio,  Canada,  situated  on  the 
E.  shore  of  Lake  Simcoe. 

Bea^Terton,  a  poet-village  of  Croghan  and  New  Bremen 
twp.,  Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y.,  at  the  head  of  the  navigation  of  Beaver 
River  ;  has  a  tannery  and  extensive  manufactures  of  lumber. 

BeUley,  (Samuel,)  an  Eng.  architect,  erected  several 
theaters  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  wrote  2  novels  and 
over  100  plays;  b.  1786,  d.  1851. 

Bebee'rine  is  one  of  the  alkaloids,  and  is  obtained  from 
the  greenheart  bark  or  bebeeru  of  Demerara.  It  is  used  in 
medicine  in  place  of  quinine,  which  it  resembles  in  proper- 
ties, though  it  is  not  so  powerful  in  its  action  as  a  tonic  and 
febrifuge.  The  condition  in  which  it  is  generally  sent  to 
market  is  as  the  sulphate  of  B.,  occurring  in  shining  scales 
of  a  pretty  brown  color,  and  soluble  in  water. 

Beocan  CO,  a  little  bird  of  the  family  of  the  Sylviadm^  or 
Warblers,  sometimes  called  the  pet- 
tychaps,  and  sometimes  the  garden 
warbler,  rather  rare  in  Britain,  but 
abundant  in  some  of  the  more  south- 
em  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  great  de- 
mand for  the  table  in  Italy,  its  fiesh 
being  regarded  as  of  peculiar  delica- 
-cy.  It  is  a  mere  summer  bird  of 
passage,  however,  not  only  in  Brit- 
ain, but  even  in  the  S.  of  Europe. 
The  upper  parts  are  mostly  of  a 
brown  color,  the  lower  parts  whit- 
ish. It  is  a  bird  of  very  pleasing 
song.  B.  is  an  Italian  name,  and  is 
sometimes  extended  to  other  birds 
of  the  same  family  used  for  the 
table. 

BecomOdChi^no,  a  little  bird  of  the  family  of  the  War- 
blers, found  bi  Italy,  and  remarkable  for  its  nest,  which  re- 
sembles that  of  the  tailor-birds,  being  usually  placed  in  a 
bush  of  the  lengthened  herbage,  the  leaves  and  stalks  drawn 
together  over  it,  and  a  flooring  formed  for  it  by  leaves  curved 
across  below,  and  sewed  together,  generally  with  some  kind 
of  vegetable  fibers. 

Becca'ria,  (Cssar  Bonisana,)  a  political  and  philan- 
thropic writer,  b.  at  Milan  1736,  d.  1793.  The  opinions  of 
the  French  encyclopedists,  especially  those  of  Montesquieu, 
had  the  greatest  influence  in  the  formation  of  his  principles 
■and  sentiments.  The  work  which  most  favorably  exhibits 
the  character  and  genius  of  B.  is  his  Tre€Ui»e  on  Crimea  and 
Punithments^  first  published  in  1764,  in  which  he  argues 
Against  the  severities  and  abuses  of  criminal  law,  especially 
•capital  punishment  and  torture. 

jSecca^ria,  (Giambattista,)  an  lul.  electrician,  b.  1716, 
<i  1781.  The  most  noted  of  his  labors  related  to  the  limited 
<x>nducting  power  of  water,  electrification  of  the  air  and 
smoke,  velocity  of  electricity,  its  influence  in  reducing  met- 
als, etc. 

Bee-fin,  the  common  Fr.  name  for  different  species  of 
birds,  of  the  family  of  SiflviadcB.,  or  Warblers. 

Beche-de-mer,  or  ^repan^,  an  article  of  luxury  among 
the  Chinese,  consisting  of  the  dried  bodies  of  several  species 
of  Holothutia,  or  sea-cucumber,  which  are  found  in  great 
abundance  in  the  shallow  waters  of  lagoons,  and  on  reefs, 
from  the  S.-E.  coast  of  Asia  to  New  Holland.  The  traffic  in 
B.  is  very  extensive,  and  the  Malays  catch  the  animals,  and 
prepare  them  in  large  quantities  for  the  Chinese  market. 

Bech^er,  (Johan.n  Joachim,)  author  of  the  first  theory  of 
chemistry,  b.  at  Speier  in  1625.  He  acquired  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  medicine,  physics,  chemistry,  and  even  politics, 
and  in  1660  was  made  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Council  at 
Vienna.  While  residing  in  this  city  he  assisted  in  establish- 
ing several  manufactures,  and  drew  up  the  plan  of  an  East 
Indian  commercial  society,  but  unfortunately  he  fell  into  dis- 
grace, and  had  to  leave  the  city.  He  next  went  to  Mainz, 
and  subsequently  lived  in  Munich,  Wiirzburg,  Haarlem,  and 
finally  London ;  d.  1682. 

Bech'stein,  (Joha.nn  MatthXcs,)  a  Ger.  naturalist,  b. 
1767,  d.  1822,  became  director  of  the  Saxe-Meiningen  Acad- 
emy of  Forestry  in  1800 ;  he  published  some  works  on  nat- 
ural history. 

Bechna'na,  Bech^nans,  or  Boshna^na,  a  people  of 
South  Africa.  They  are  divided  into  numerous  tribes.  Brit- 
ish Bechuanaland  has  an  area  of  71,000  sq.  m.  and  a  pop.  of 
66,876.  The  B.  worship  several  species  of  animals ;  sheep 
and  cows  are  an  important  part  of  their  wealth. 


Beck,  (Charles,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,)  a  Ger.  philologist,  b.  17^8  ; 
Prof,  of  Latin  and  Literature  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1832 ; 
published  The  MSS.  of  the  Saiyricon  of  Petronitu  Arbi- 
ter  Described  and  Collated,  and  other  works ;  d.  1866. 

Beck,  (David,)  a  Dutch  portrait  painter,  pupil  of  Van- 
dyke, b.  1621,  d.  1656 ;  remarkably  rapid  in  execution,  and 
employed  by  Charles  I.  of  England  and  Christina  of  Sweden. 

Beck,  (Jamks  Bcrnik,)  b.  1822  in  Dumfriesshire,  Scotland ; 
came  to  Am.  1888 ;  was  graduated  at  Transylvania  Univer- 
sity, law  department,  Ky.,  1846;  member  of  Congress  from 
famous  "Ashland"  district,  Ky.,  1867-75;  U.  &  senator 
1877  till  his  death  in  1890. 

Beck,  (Joh.n-  Brodhead,  M.D.,)  Prof,  in  New  York  Coll.  ot 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  ;  b.  1794,  d.  1851. 

Beck,  (Lewis  C,  M.D.,)  Prof,  in  Medical  Coll.  at  Albanv ; 
b.  1798,  d.  1853. 

Beck,  (Theodore  Rometn,  M.D.,  LL.D.,)  a  celebrated 
Amer.  phvsician  and  author,  a  medical  writer  of  note;  b. 
1791,  d.  1835. 

Beck'er,  (Carl,)  a  distinguished  painter  of  historical  and 
romantic  subjects;  b.  at  Berlin  in  1820. 

Beck^er,  (Christiame  Amalie  Luise,)  a  celebrated  Ger. 
actor  and  tragedian;  b.  1777,  d.  1796. 

Beck^er,  (Georos  Ferdinand,)  an  Amer.  geologist,  b.  in 
New  York  1847;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  and  studied  at 
Heidelberg ;  instructor  of  mining  and  metallurgy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Calif. ;  in  1879  he  became  connected  with  the  U.  S. 
geological  survey,  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  Calif,  division. 
He  has  written  extensively. 

Beck'er,  (Gotttried  Wilhelm,)  a  Crer.  author,  b.  at  Leip- 
sic  in  1778,  d.  1854.  The  wars  of  the  period  led  him  to  turn 
his  attention  to  history  and  modem  languages,  and  he  be- 
came well  known  by  his  contributions  to  periodicals,  hb 
series  of  popular  histories,  and  his  translations  from  the 
Eiurlish,  French,  and  Italian. 

fieck'er,  (Hermann  Heinrich.)  a  Ger.  politician,  called 
"  Red  B.,"  from  his  extreme  radical  views  in  politics ;  b. 
1820;  took  part  in  the  revolutionary  movement  of  1848,  and 
was  imprisoned  several  yrs. ;  elected  in  1862  a  member  of  the 
Prussian  House  of  Deputies,  and  in  1867  and  1868  of  the 
North  German  Parliament ;  is  one  of  the  recognized  leaders 
of  the  Liberal  party;  d.  1885. 

Beck^er,  (Jakob,)  a  Ger.  painter  of  the  Diisseldorf  school ; 
b.  1810,  d.  1872. 

Beck'er,  (John  Philip,)  one  of  the  most  active  Ger.  Rad. 
ical  politicians  of  late  yrs.,  b.  1809,  at  Frankenthal,  in  the 
Palatinate  on  the  Rhine.  The  French  Revolution  of  July, 
1830,  gave  a  political  bias  to  his  tendencies,  and  he  took  pan 
in  the  political  agitations  of  the  day,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  was  imprisoned ;  but  in  1833  he  was  released,  and  exerted 
himself  warmly  on  behalf  of  his  brothers  in  opinion.  A  history 
of  the  revolution  of  1849  in  southern  Germany  was  published 
by  him  and  Esselen. 

Beck^er,  (Karl  Ferdinand,)  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Ger.  philologists,  b.  at  Liser,  in  the  old  electorate  of  Treves,  in 
1775,  d.  1849.  B.  contemplates  language  as  an  organism, 
pervaded  by  strict  logical  laws.  From  this  point  of  view  he 
wrote  his  VeuUche  Crammaiik.  He  neglects  too  much  the 
historical  development  of  language,  and  thus,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, comes  at  times  into  conflict  with  the  results  of  com- 
parative philology ;  yet  his  work  is  exceedingly  valuable  for 
its  logical  consequence,  as  well  as  for  its  leading  idea  of  or- 
ganism in  language. 

Beck'er,  (Wilhelm  Adolf,)  a  distinguished  Ger.  author 
and  philologist,  b.  at  Dresden  in  1796,  d.  1846.  In  1840  he 
traveled  through  Italy;  in  1842  was  appointed  Prof,  of 
Archaeology  at  the  University  of  Leipsic.  His  lively  fancy, 
aided  by  a'  thorough  knowledge  of  the  classic  languages,  en- 
abled him  to  make  a  novel  use  of  antiquity.  In  his  Cnari- 
cles  (Leipsic,  1840)  he  ventured  to  reproduce  the  social  life 
of  old  Greece;  and  in  his  Oattus  (Leipsic,  1888)  to  give 
sketches  of  the  Augustan  Age  at  Rome.  The  learning  which 
he  has  contrived  to  weave  into  his  picturesque  sentences  is 
marvelous. 

Beck^erath,  von,  (Hermann,)  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
public  characters  of  (Germany,  b.  at  Krefeld,  Prussia,  1801. 
The  accession  of  Frederick  William  IV.  to  the  throne  roused 
B.  to  a  sense  of  the  political  condition  of  his  country,  and  he 
devoted  himself  to  work  out  its  constitutional  freedom.  In 
1843  he  was  elected  representative  of  his  native  town  in  the 
provincial  diet,  and  continued  for  several  yrs.  to  take  a  prom- 
inent part  in  Prussian  politics;  d.  1870. 

Beck'et,  (Thomas,)  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  the 
son  of  a  merchant,  and  was  b.  in  London  in   1117.     The 
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sterf  which  makes  his  mother  a  Saracen  is  charmingly  ro- 
mantic, but  there  are  doubts  if  it  has  any  historical  basis. 
He  studied  theology  at  Oxford  and  Paris,  and  afterward  law 
at  Bologna  and  at  Auxerre,  in  Burgundy.  Having  been 
recommended  to  Henry  II.  by  Theobald,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, who  had  experience  of  his  abilities,  B.  was  promoted 
to  the  office  of  high  chancellor,  and  thus  resuscitated  the 
hopefl  of  the  English  as  the  first  native  Englishman,  since  the 
Conquest,  who  had  filled  any  high  office.  His  duties  as  high 
chancellor  were  numerous  and  burdensome,  but  he  discharged 
them  vigorously.  He  was  magnificently  liberal  in  his  hos- 
pitality. Henry  himself  did  not  live  in  a  more  sumptuous 
manner.  In  1162,  when  he  was  created  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, (an  office  which,  as  it  then  involved  the  abbacy  of 
the  cathedral  monastery,  had  only  twice  before  been  held  by 
any  but  a  monk  or  canon-regular,)  a  remarkable  change  be- 
came manifest  in  his  whole  deportment.  He  resigned  the 
chancellorship,  threw  aside  suddenly  his  luxurious  and  court- 
ly habits,  assumed  an  austere  religious  character,  exhibited 
his  liberality  only  in  his  **  charities."  He  soon  became  dic- 
tatorial and  distasteful  to  Henry,  and,  after  a  series  of  bitter 
misunderstandings  with  his  sovereign,  was  murdered  in  the 
cathedral  in  which  he  officiated,  1170. 

Beck^ets,  on  shipboard,  a  general  name  for  any  large 
hooks,  short  pieces  of  rope,  or  wooden  brackets,  used  for 
confining  ropes,  tackles,  oars,  or  spars,  in  a  convenient  place. 

Beck^ford,  (William,)  an  eccentric  and  a  man  of  genius, 
was  b.  in  1760.  When  he  was  about  9  yrs.  of  age  his  father 
died,  and  he  inherited  estates  in  Jamaica,  and  Fouthill,  in 
Wiltshire.  His  annual  revenue  is  said  to  have  exceeded 
$500,000.  In  1788  he  married  the  Lady  Margaret  Gordon, 
daughter  of  Charles,  4th  Earl  of  Aboyne ;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing yr.  he  entered  Parliament.  In  the  same  yr.  he  published 
Vathek  in  French.  B.  informs  us  that  he  wrote  this  tale  at 
22  yrs.  of  age,  and  that  it  was  composed  at  one  sitting.  Dur- 
ing  all  his  life  B.  was  a  hard-working  student,  but  was  of  a 
most  erratic  disposition ;  d.  1844. 

Beck^mann,  (Johann,)  a  Ger.  author,  known  by  his  works 
on  natural  history  and  agriculture,  was  b.  at  Hoya,  in  Hano- 
ver, 1739.  In  1766  he  was  appointed  Prof,  of  Philosophy, 
and  in  1770  Ordinary  Prof,  of  Political  Economy,  at  Gottin- 
gen.  where  he  d.  Feb.  4,  1811. 

Beckz,  (Peter  J.,)  Jesuit  procurator  for  the  prov.  of 
Austria  1847;  general  of  the  order  1858;  b.  1795,  d.  1887. 

B^dard,  (Jules,)  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  of 
Paris ;  he  was  Prof,  of  Physiology  at  the  Paris .  Faculty ; 
permanent  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  com- 
mander of  the  Legion  of  Honor;  b.  1818,  d.  1887. 

Becqnerel,  (Antoine  Casar,)  a  distinguished  Fr.  physi- 
cist, b.  March  7, 1788.  While  studying  the  physical  proper- 
ties of  yellow  amber  B.  had  occasion  to  make  experiments 
on  the  liberation  of  electricity  by  pressure;  the  result  of 
his  inquiries  was  the  overthrow  of  Volta's  theory  of  contact, 
and  the  construction  by  him  of  the  first  constant  pile.  He 
next  discovered  a  method  of  determining  the  internal  temper- 
ature of  human  and  animal  bodies,  and  by  physiological  ap- 
plications demonstrated  that  when  a  muscle  contracts  there 
is  a  development  of  heat.  B.  is,  besides,  one  of  the  creators 
of  electro-chemistry,  and  invented  a  method  of  electrotyping ; 
d.  1878. 

Bec'se,  New,  a  market-town  of  Austria,  in  the  county  of 
Topontal ;  pop.  6,472. 

Bec^se,  Old,  a  market-town  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  in 
the  Servian  Woiwodschaft ,  pop.  11,222. 

Bed,  an  article  of  household  furniture  on  which  to  sleep. 
Bs.  have  been,  and  are,  of  various  forms,  almost  every  coun- 
try having  its  own  kind  of  B.  In  ancient  times  in  Pales- 
tine the  B.  seems  to  have  been  a  simple  kind  of  couch  for 
reclining  on  during  the  day  and  sleeping  on  at  night,  and 
readily  removable  from  place  to  place.  Throughout  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  Bs.  are  of  the  open  couch  form,  suitable 
in  width  for  one  person.  They  consist  of  a  frame  or  bed- 
stead, less  or  more  ornamental,  bearing  one  or  two  hair  or 
wool  mattresses;  they  are  often  provided  with  curtains, 
which  depend  from  the  ceiling  of  the  room.  In  Germany 
there  is  a  common  practice  of  placing  large  flat  bags  of  down 
above  the  other  coverings  of  Bs.  for  the  sake  of  warmth, 
and  sometimes  a  B.  of  down  altogether  supplies  the  place 
of  blankets.  Throughout  Am.  the  Bs.  are  usually  of  the 
French  or  open  couch  form.  The  simplest  kind  of  B.  yet 
invented— except,  indeed,,  the  Oriental  rug  spread  on  the 
floor — is  one  frequently  to  be  seen  in  Am.  The  bedstead 
consists  of  a  folding  trestle,  constructed  with  canvas,  on  the 
principle  of  a  camp-stool,  with  a  movable  headboard  at  one  end 


to  retain  the  pillow.  With  a  hair-mattress,  a  pillow,  and  the 
necessary  coverings  laid  on  it,  this  makes  one  of  the  most 
comfortable  Bs.  imaginable.  Its  great  advantage  consists  in 
its  being  easily  folded  up  and  put  away  in  small  space.  In 
some  of  the  hotels  in  the  U.  S.,  when  the  arrival  of  guests  exceeds 
the  ordinary  accommodation,  a  number  of  trestle-Bs.  can  be 
improvised  in  a  few  minutes  in  one  of  the  large  halls.  To 
prevent  the  falling  of  dust  on  the  face,  the  Romans  in  some 
instances  used  canopies  (atUcea)  over  their  Bs.  In  no  coun- 
try but  England,  however,  has  the  canopied  bedstead  been 
thoroughly  perfected  and  naturalized.  Among  the  humbler 
classes  straw  is  still  used  for  Bs.,  and  also  ticks  stuffed  with 
chaff.  According  to  an  old  superstition  no  person  could  die 
calmly  on  a  B.  of  feathers  of  game  birds.  For  invalids  there 
have  been  invented  air-Bs.  and  water-Bs.,  which  are  justly 
appreciated. 

bed,  or  Stra^tnin,  in  Geol.,  is  a  layer  of  sedimentary  rock 
of  similar  materials,  and  of  some  thickness,  cohering  together 
so  as  to  be  quarried  and  lifted  in  single  blocks.  Bs.  are  often 
composed  of  many  fine  laminae  or  plates.  The  laminae  are 
the  results  of  intermissions  in  the  supply  of  materials,  pro- 
duced by  such  causes  as  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  river- 
floods,  or  the  more  or  less  turbid  state  of  the  water  under 
which  they  were  deposited. 

Be^da,  or  Bede,  (sumamed,  on  account  of  his  learning, 
piety,  and  talents,  Venerable,)  the  greatest  name  in  the  an- 
cient literature  of  Britain,  and  probably  the  most  distinguished 
scholar  in  the  world  of  his  age,  was  b.  about  the  yr.  672  A.D. 
The  exact  spot  of  his  birth  is  a  point  in  dispute  among  anti- 
quaries, but  is  commonly  believed  to  have  been  in  what  is 
now  the  parish  of  Monkton,  near  Wearmouth,  in  Durham.  In 
his  7th  yr.  he  entered  the  neighboring  monastery  of  St.  Peter, 
at  Wearmouth,  where  he  remained  for  18  yrs.,  and  was  edu- 
cated under  the  care  of  the  Abbot  Benedict  Biscop,  and  his 
successor,  Ceolfrid.  His  religious  instructor  was  the  monk 
Trumberct ;  his  music-master,  John,  chief  singer  at  St.  Pe- 
ter^s  Church,  Rome,  who  had  been  called  to  England  by  the 
Abbot  Benedict.  After  these  studies  at  Wearmouth,  B.  re- 
moved to  the  twin-monasteiy  of  St.  Paul  at  Gyruuni,  (now 
written  Jarrow,)  founded  in  682 ;  here  he  took  deacon's  or- 
ders  in  his  19th  yr.,  and  was  ordained  priest  in  his  80th  by 
John  of  Beverley,  then  Bishop  of  Hexham.  In  the  shelter 
of  his  quiet  and  sacred  retreat,  while  the  tempest  of  barbaric 
strife  waged  without,  and  the  hearts  of  all  men  in  England 
were  torn  by  sanguinary  passions,  B.  now  began  earnestly  to 
consecrate  his  life  to  literature,  including  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  at  least  some  acquaintance  with  Hebrew,  medicine,  as- 
tronomy, and  prosody.  He  wrote  homilies,  lives  of  saints, 
hymns,  epigrams,  works  on  chronology  and  grammar,  and 
comments  on  the  books  of  the  0.  and  N.  Ts.  When  laboring 
under  disease,  and  near  the  dose  of  his  life,  he  engaged  in  a 
translation  of  St.  John's  Gospel  into  Anglo-Saxon,  and  dic- 
tated his  version  to  his  pupils.  He  d.  785,  and  was  buried  in 
the  monastetT  of  Jarrow.  His  most  valuable  work  is  the 
Hisiaria  Ecclenastica  GentU  Anglorum^  an  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory of  England  in  5  books,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for 
almost  all  our  information  on  the  ancient  history  of  England 
down  to  781  A.D.  King  Alfred  translated  it  into  Anglo- 
Saxon.  In  chronology  the  labors  of  B.  were  important,  as  he 
first  introduced  the  Dionysian  reckoning  of  dates  in  his  work, 
De  Sex  jEtcUttnu  Mundi^  which  served  as  a  basis  for  most  of 
the  mediaeval  chroniclers  of  leading  events  in  the  world's 
history. 

B^darienz,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  Dept.  of  ^erault ; 
pop.  7,874. 

Bed-chamber,  Lords  of  the,  officers  in  the  British 
royal  household,  12  in  number,  who,  in  the  reign  of  a  king, 
wait  in  turn  upon  the  sovereign's  person.  They  are  under 
the  groom  of  the. stole,  who  attends  his  majesty  only  on 
state  occasions.  There  are  also  18  grooms  of  the  bedcham- 
ber, who  take  their  turns  of  attendance.  These  offices  in  the 
reign  of  a  queen  are  filled  by  ladies,  and  are  objects  of  high 
ambition. 

Bed'does,  (Lovell  Thomas,)  b.  at  Clifton,  Eng.,  July,  , 
1803.  In  1821  he  published  the  Improvisatore^  his  earliest 
poetic  offspring.  In  1822  he  published  TJu  Bride' 9  Trag^ 
edy.  In  1824  he  went  to  Gottingen  to  study  medicine,  and 
continued  to  live  in  Germany  and  Switzerland.  While  en- 
gaged at  Frankfort  (1847)  in  dissecting,  he  received  a  slight 
wound,  which  was  the  means  of  infusing  a  noxious  virus  into 
his  system.  His  health  then  began  to  fiul.  In  1848  he 
went  to  Basel,  where  he  fell  from  his  horse  and  injured  hi.<« 
le^  An  amputation  following,  he  d.  1849. 

jBed^does,  (Thomas,)  a  British  physician  of  remarkable 
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talents,  and  a  popular  writer  on  chemistry,  physics,  physiol- 
og}',  disease,  etc.,  b.  at  Shilfnall,  in  Shropshire,  1760,  d.  1808. 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  says  of  B. :  "  He  had  talents  which  would 
have  exalted  him  to  the  pinnacle  of  philosophical  eminence, 
if  they  had  been  applied  with  discretion.** 

Bedean^,  (Marie  Alpronse,)  a  dis- 
tinguished Fr.  general,  b.  at  Vertou, 
near  Nantee,  1 804.  In  1 836  he  was  sent 
to  Algeria  as  commandant  of  a  battal- 
ion of  the  Foreign  Legion.  In  1 84  7  he 
was  for  a  short  time  Gov.  of  Algeria.  ^  ^     _    -- 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  .  -_' 

of  1848  he  was  appointed  by  the  pro-  - '  ^.z 

visional  government  minister  of  war, 
an  office,  however,  which  he  immedi- 
ately changed  for  the  command  of  the 
city  of  Paris.  On  the  formation  of 
the  Constituent  Assembly  he  was 
named  vice-president,  and  always 
voted  with  the  Republican  party. 
With  Cavaignac,  Lamoriciere,  and  oth- 
ers, he  was  arrested  on  Dec.  2,  1851, 
and  went  into  exile.  B.  was  a  R.  C, 
and  the  fervor  of  his  convictions  gave 
rise  to  the  groundless  rumor  that  he 
had  entered  into  holy  orders;  d.  in 
1863. 

Bedegn^ar,  a  remarkable  gall, 
often  found  on  the  branches  of  various 
species  of  rose,  particularly  of  the 
sweet-brier,  upon  which  account  it  is 
sometimes  called  sweet-brier  spon^. 
It  is  produced  sometimes  by  Ct/iiip» 
rota^  sometimes  by  other  species  of 
gall  insect  It  is  usually  of  a  round- 
ish shape,  often  an  inch  or  more  in 

diameter ;  its  nucleus  is  spongy  and  fibrous,  containing  nu- 
merous cells,  in  each  of  which  is  a  small  larva ;  externally 
it  is  shaggy,  being  covered  with  moss-like  branching  fibers, 
which  are  at  first  green,  afterward  purple  or  red.  It  was  for- 
merly in  some  repute  as  a  diuretic  and  as  a  remedy  for  stone ; 
it  has  more  recently  been  recommended  as  a  vermifuge  and 
as  a  cure  for  toothache. 

Beder,  (Timothy,)  an  Amer.  patriot  who  served  in  the 
Revolutionary  War;  b.  in  N.  H.,  d,  1787. 

Bedell^  (Grkoory  Thurston,  D.D.,)  P.  E.  Bishop  of 
0.;  an  evangelical  churchman,  author  of  valuable  books; 
b.  at  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  1817;  consecrated  I8fi9;  d.  1892. 

Bedell^  (Grboort  Townsend,  D.D.,)  an  eloquent  Amer. 
preacher  and  acceptable  writer,  belonging  to  the  P.  E.  Church ; 
b.  in  if.  Y.  1793,  d.  1834. 

Bedell',  (William,)  one  of  the  best  prelates  that  have 
adorned  the  English  CJhurch ;  b.  at  Black  Notley,  Essex,  in 
1570,  d.  1642.  In  1604  he  accompanied  Sir  Henry  Wotton  as 
his  chaplain  to  Venice.  While  residing  here  he  translated  the 
English  Book  of  Common  Prayer  into  Italian.  In  1627  he  was 
elected  provost  of  Trinity  Coll.,  Dublin.  At  the  end  of  2 
yrs.  he  was  promoted  to  the  united  bishoprics  of  Kilmore  and 
Ardagh,  the  latter  of  which  he  resigned  in  the  following  yr., 
1630.  The  translation  of  the  0.  T.  into  Irish  was  accom- 
plished under  B.'s  direction,  (the  New  had  been  already 
translated,)  as  well  as  some  of  the  homilies  of  Chrysostom 
and  Leo  on  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  rebellion  in  1641  his  popularity  for  some  time 
saved  his  family  from  violence,  his  being  the  only  English 
house  in  County  Cavan  that  was  spared.  At  length,  on  his 
refusal  to  dismiss  his  flock,  he  was  seized  and  imprisoned  in 
the  castle  of  Cloughboughter.  Thence  he  was  removed  to 
the  house  of  a  Protestant  clergyman,  where  he  continued  to 
minister  officially  till  his  death. 

BedesmaxL    See  Beadsman. 

Bede,  Venerable.    See  Beda. 

Bed^ford,  the  chief  town  of  Bedfordshire,  Eng.  The  only 
important  manufacture  of  B.  is  that  of  iron  goods,  especially 
agricultural  implements.  Lace-making  and  straw-plaiting 
employ  many  poor  women  and  children.  A  considerable 
traffic  in  malt,  timber,  coals,  and  iron  is  maintained  with 
Ljmn  Regis,  by  means  of  the  Ouse.  The  charitable  and  edu- 
cational institutions  of  B.  are  mostly  due  to  Sir  W.  Harpur, 
alderman  of  London,  in  1561,  who  founded  a  free  school,  and 
endowed  it  with  13  acres  of  land.  The  enormous  increase 
in  the  value  of  the  property  (from  $760  to  $70,000  or  up- 
ward a  yr.)  enables  the  trustees  to  maintain  grammar, 
modem,  and  preparatory  schools  for  boys,  the  same  class  of 


schools  for  girls,  and  45  alms-houses.  B.  is  of  great  antiquity, 
and  is  mentioned  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  under  the  name  of 
Bedcanford,  as  the  scene  of  a  battle  between  the  Britons 
and  Saxons  in  671.  The  Danes  burned  it  in  1010.  After- 
ward its  old  castle,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Edward  the 


Bedford  JaU. 

Elder,  is  frequently  mentioned  in  history ;  pop.  28,028.  John 
Bunyan  was  bom  near  B.,  and  wrote  nt  least  a  part  of  his 
immortal  dream  in  B.  jail.  To  the  Baptists  in  Mill  Lane  he 
ministered  from  1671-88. 

Bed'ford,  a  village  of  Pa.,  cap.  of  B.  Co.  About  one  m. 
from  here  is  B.  Springs,  a  fashionable  summer  resort ;  pop. 
2,-242. 

Bed^ford,  (Gunning,)  an  Amer.  officer  in  the  Revolution- 
ary Army,  wounded  at  White  Plains;  Gov.  of  Del.  1796; 
d.  1797. 

Bed'ford,  (Gunning,)  b.  in  Philadelphia  1747,  was  gradu- 
ated at  Princeton  1771 ;  member  of  Congress  from  Del. 
1786-86,  and  of  the  convention  (1789)  that  framed  the  U.  S. 
Constitution;  d.  1812. 

Bed^ford,  Duke  of,  (John  Plantagenkt,)  Regent  of 
France,  and  third  son  of  Henry  IV.  of  England;  b.  1389. 
During  his  father^s  life-time  he  was  Gov.  of  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed,  and  warden  of  the  Scottish  marches.  In  1414  he  was 
created  D.  of  B.,  and  made  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces 
in  England  while  Henry  V.  was  carrying  on  the  war  in  France. 
After  the  death  of  Henry  V.  (1422)  B.,  in  accordance  with 
the  dying  wish  of  the  king,  left  the  afTairs  of  England  in  the 
hands  of  his  brother  Gloucester,  and  went  to  France  to  look 
after  the  interests  of  the  infant  prince,  his  nephew.  The  re- 
gency of  France  he  assumed  after  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  re- 
fused it.  On  the  death  of  Charles  VI.,  a  few  months  after 
Henry  V.,  B.  had  his  nephew  proclaimed  King  of  France  and 
England  as  Henry  VI.  In  the  wars  with  the  Dauphin  which 
followed,  the  appearance  of  Joan  of  Arc  was  followed  by  dis- 
aster to  the  English  arms ;  and  in  1435  B.  was  mortified  by 
the  treaty  of  peace  negotiated  at  Rouen  between  Charles  VII. 
and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  which  effectually  ruined  English 
interests  in  France.  B.  purchased  and  removed  to  London 
the  royal  library  of  Paris,  consisting  of  900  volumes ;  d.  about 
1435. 

Bed^ford  Lev^el,  an  extensive  tract  of  fiat  lands  on  the 
E.  coast  of  England,  embracing  nearly  all  the  marshy  district 
called  the  Fens.  It  extends  inland  around  the  Wash  into  the 
6  counties  of  Northampton,  Huntingdon,  Cambridge,  Lincoln, 
Norfolk,  and  Suffolk,  and  has  an  area  of  about  450,000  acres. 
It  receives  the  waters  of  the  whole  or  parts  of  9  counties. 
This  district  seems  to  have  been  a  groat  forest  at  the  time  of 
the  Romans,  who  cut  the  forest  down,  formed  great  embank- 
ments to  exclude  the  tide,  and  rendered  the  tract  for  a  tinte 
a  fertile,  inhabited  region. 

Bed'ifozdshire,  a  midland  county  of  England,  1. 31  m. ;  w. 
26 ;  area,  294,983  acres,  {  being  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture 
lands;  pop.  160.729. 
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Bed'ford  Springes,  Mineral  Waters  of,  in  Pa.,  saline, 
chalybeate,  and  limestone,  are  valuable  medicinally,  and  their 
location  is  a  pleasant  watering-place.    See  Bedford,  Pa. 

Bedi'n^,  (Caoetan,)  Cardinal,  b.  in  Sinigaglia  1806; 
papal  nuncio  to  the  court  of  Brazil;  1849  appointed  arch- 
bidhop  in  Italy;  1858  again  papal  nuncio  to  the  court  of 
Brazil,  and  also  the  pope's  official  envoy  to  the  U.  S.  This 
visit  was  an  occasion  of  many  bitter  publications  against  B. 
and  his  official  conduct;  great  excitement  was  produced; 
violent  threats  against  his  life  were  freely  uttered,  and  riotous 
demonstrations  followed ;  d.  1864. 

Bedlam,  a  popular  corruption  of  **  Bethlehem,'^  the  name 
of  a  hospital  for  lunatics  in  St.  George's  fields,  London.  It 
was  originally  founded  in  Bishopsgate  Street  Without,  in  1246, 
by  Simon  Fitz-Mary,  one  of  the  sheriffs  of  London,  as  *''  a  privy 
of  canons  with  brethren  and  sisters.'*  When  the  religious 
houses  were  suppressed  by  Henry  VIIL,  the  one  in  Bishops- 
gate  Street  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  corporation  of  Lon- 
don, who  converted  it  into  an  asylum  for  insane  persons. 

Beadle,  (Joseph  D.,)  an  Amer.  lawyer  of  eminence,  b. 
1831 ;  he  was  elected  Gov.  of  N.  J.  1874;  d.  1894. 

Bedlington  Ter'rier,  a  dog,  so  called  from  a  village 
and  parish  of  that  name  in  Northumberland,  one  of  the  dis- 
tricts in  which  the  race  has  been  extensively  bred.  The  B.  T. 
is  greatly  valued  on  account  of  its  unsurpassed  courage,  its 
speed,  and  its  sagacity.  It  is  determinedly  hostile  to  all  kinds 
of  vermin,  and  will  face  even  the  otter,  fox,  or  badger  with- 
out flinching.    It  is  also  a  capital  water-dog. 

Bedmar^,  Marquis  de,  (Alfonso  db  Cueya,)  b.  in  1672 ; 
has  won  an  enduring  notoriety  on  account  of  his  daring  and 
unscrupulous  plot  for  the  destruction  of  Venice,  to  which  city 
he  had  been  appointed  embassador  from  the  court  of  Spain 
in  1607.  The  event  forms  the  subject  of  Otway's  popular 
and  pathetic  play,  Venice  Preserved,  B.  afterward  went  to 
Flanders,  where  he  became  president  of  the  council,  and  in 
1622  was  made  a  cardinal  by  the  pope.  He  then  went  to 
Rome,  and  finally  returned  to  Spain  as  Bishop  of  Oviedo ;  d. 
1655. 

Bed'nore,  or  Nngr^fi^ar,  a  decayed  city  of  Mysore,  India. 

Bed  of  Jus^tice,  lit.,  the  seat  or  throne  occupied  by  the 
French  monarch  when  he  was  present  at  the  deliberations  of 
Parliament.  Historically,  a  B.  of  J.  signified  a  solemn  session 
in  which  the  king  was  present  to  overrule  the  decisions  of 
Parliament,  and  to  enforce  the  acceptance  of  edicts  or  ordi- 
nances which  it  had  previously  rejected.  The  theory  of  the 
old  French  Constitution  was  that  the  authority  of  Parliament 
was  derived  solely  from  the  crown ;  consequently,  when  the 
king,  the  source  of  authority,  was  present,  that  which  was 
delegated  ceased.  Acknowledging  such  a  principle,  the  Par- 
liament was  logically  incapable  of  resisting  any  demand  that 
the  king  in  a  B.  of  J.  might  make,  and  decrees  promulgated 
during  a  sitting  of  this  kind  were  held  to  be  of  more  author- 
ity than  ordinary  decisions  of  Parliament  Monarchs  were 
not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  this  power  to  overawe  any  Par- 
liament that  exhibited  signs  of  independence.  The  last  B.  of 
J.  was  held  by  Louis  XVI.  at  Versailles  in  Sept,  1787,  on 
the  brink  of  that  revolution  which  abolished  the  despotism  of 
the  old  French  monarchy. 

Be^doa  de  Celles,  (Don  Jean  FaANgois,)  a  Benedictine 
monk  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur,  and  the  most  learned 
and  practical  master  of  the  art  of  organ-building  in  the  18th 
•  c,  whose  work  on  the  art  is  to  the  present  day  of  the  greatest 
importance;  b.  about  1714  at  Chaux,  and  entered  his  order 
in  1 726  at  Toulouse,  where  he  built  several  large  and  superior 
church  organs.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  1758  ;  in  1770  he  completed  for  the  Academy 
his  great  work,  DArt  du  Fticteur  cf  Orpues,  in  4  volumes,  large 
folio,  with  1S7  copper  plates,  beautifully  executed.  This  work 
has  never  been  translated  into  English,  but  it  has  been  into 
German;  d.  1797. 

Bed'onina  are  Arabs  who  lead  a  nomadic  life,  and  are 
generally  regarded,  according  to  tradition,  as  the  descendants 
of  Ishmael  and  the  aborigines  of  Arabia.  The  most  ancient 
notices  found  in  Scripture  agree  in  their  descriptions  of  the 
manned  and  customs  of  the  B.  with  the  facts  of  the  present 
time.  As  nomads  the  Bedouin  Arabs  have  no  united  history, 
but  only  a  collection  of  genealogies.  They  have  but  seldom 
appeared  as  a  united  people,  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the 
world's  politics,  and  have  never  been  entirely  held  in  subjec- 
tion by  any  foreign  power.  The  desert  of  Arabia,  especially 
the  plateau  of  Nedjid,  is  their  central  place  of  abode ;  but 
even  in  ancient  times  they  had  spread  themselves  over  the 
deserts  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  in  later  times,  after  the  de- 
cay of  ancient  civilization,  they  entered  Syria,  Mesopotamia, 
20      * 


and  Chaldea.  As  the  B.  have  no  settled  government  or  policy, 
religious  traditions  and  customs  form  the  only  bond  of  order 
and  union  among  them.  Their  endless  tales  and  poetical  ef- 
fusions show  a  wonderful  activity  of  imagination  and  an  Ori- 
ental love  of  hyperbole.  The  relation  of  the  sexes  to  each 
other  is  less  constrained  than  among  the  settled  peoples  of 
the  East,  and  a  substitute  for  polygamy  iff  found  in  a  frequent 
interchange  of  wives.  Their  favorite  pastimes  are  the  chase, 
ball-play,  dancing,  songs,  stories,  and  the  dolce  far  nienU 
(pleasant  laziness)  of  drinking  coffee  and  smoking  nai*ghile8. 
Their  diet  is  principally  derived  from  their  herds,  but  includes 
a  few  vegetables,  and  even  locusts  and  lizards.  Honey  is  also 
a  principal  luxury  with  all  classes,  and,  moreover,  one  which 
has  a  religious  sanction,  for  it  was  indulged  in  by  Mohammed 
himself,  who  makes  frequent  mention  of  it  in  the  Koran. 
They  manufacture  their  own  woolen  clothing,  a  long,  wide 
garment  fastened  on  the  head  and  descending  to  the  feet — 
and  the  humoote^  a  large  mantle.  Only  superior  men  wear 
breeches  and  linen  or  cotton  shirts.  The  hair  of  the  head  is 
shaved,  but  the  beard  is  a  favorite  object  of  cultivation. 
The  political  condition  of  the  B.  may  be  styled  patriarchal 
One  or  more  families,  the  males  of  which  bear  the  title  of 
sheik,  form  a  core  of  a  tribe,  and  along  with  the  marabouts, 
or  priests,  constitute  a  kind  of  aristocracy.  Out  of  their 
number  the  superior  sheik,  or  kaid,  is  elected,  who  rules  in 
patriarchal  style  over  the  whole  tribe. 

Bed'-sores  are  often  a  very  troublesome  complication  of 
disease  tb  which  a  patient  is  liable  when  for  a  long  time  con- 
fined to  bed,  and  is  either  unable  or  is  not  allowed  to  change 
his  position.  When  a  long  confinement  to  bed  is  expected, 
attempts  should  be  made  to  thicken  the  cuticle,  and  enable  it 
to  bear  pressure  better,  by  rubbing  the  skin  with  a  stimulant, 
such  as  spirits  or  eau-de-Cologne. 

Bed'-straw,  {Galiutri^)  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
family  StellcUa,  and  distinguished  by  a  small  wheel-shaped 
calyx,  and  a  dry,  2-lobed  f nut,  each  lobe  containing  a  sin- 
gle seed.  The  leaves,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  order,  are  whorled 
and  the  fiowers  minute ;  but  in  many  of  the  species  the  pan- 
icles are  so  large  and  many-flowered  that  they  are  among  the 
ornaments  of  the  banks  and  other  situations  in  which  they 
grow.  The  species  are  very  numerous,  natives  chiefly  of  the 
colder  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  or  of  mountainous 
regions  within  or  near  the  tropics.  About  1 6  species  are  found 
in  the  U.  S.  and  Eng.,  some  very  common  weeds.  Among  these 
is  the  yellow  B.  {O.  v^rum)-— sometimes  called  cheese  rennet, 
because  it  has  the  property  of  curdling  milk,  and  is  used  for 
that  purpose — a  small  plant  with  linear  defiexed  leaves  and 
dense  panicles  of  bright  yellow  fiowers,  very  abundant  on  dry 
banks. 

Bed'win,  Great,  a  town  of  Wiltshire,  Eng. ;  pop.  2,068. 
A  fierce  battle  occurred  here  in  674  between  the  kings  of 
Mercia  and  Wessex.  Jane  Seymour,  one  of  the  queens  of 
Henry  VIIL,  and  Dr.  Willis,  an  eminent  physician  of  the  17th 
c,  were  bom  here. 

Bee,  the  common  name  of  a  very  large  family  of  insects, 
of  the  order  Hymetioptera^  belonging  to  the  section  of  that 
order  called  Aetdeata^  in  which  the  ovipositor  serves  also  as 
a  sting.  Bs.  were  all  included  by  Lin- 
naeus in  the  genus  Apis^  (Lat  for  B.,) 
but  are  now  divided  into  many  genera; 
and  the  name  ArUhophila,  (Gr. "  fiower- 
loving,")  or  Mellifera^  (Lat.  "honey- 
bearing,")  is  given  to  the  family  which 
they  constitute.  All  Bs.  in  a  perfect  Worklnff  Bee. 
state  feed  exclusively  or  chiefly  on  sac- 
charine juices,  particularly  the  nectar  or  honey  of  fiowers ; 
and  the  ordinary  food  of  their  young,  in  the  larva  state,  is 
the  pollen  of  fiowers,  or  a  paste,  often  called  B.-bread,  com- 
posed of  pollen  and  honey.  The  great  family  of  Bs.  is  divided 
into  two  principal  sections  called  Andreneta  and  Apiaria,  or 
Andrenida  and  Apidoe^  the  latter  names,  however,  being 
sometimes  employed  in  senses  more  restricted.  In  the  first 
of  these  sections  the  ligula  is  comparatively  short  and  broad ; 
in  the  second  it  is  lengthened  and  has  the  form  of  a  fiUment 
The  sting  of  Bs.  is  a  very  remarkable  organ.  It  consists  of 
2  long  darts,  with  a  protecting  sheath.  A  venom  bag  is  con- 
nected with  it,  with  powerful  muscles  for  its  propulsion. 
The  social  Bs.  live  in  communities  like  those  of  ants,  which 
also,  like  theirs,  consist  of  males,  females,  and  neuters.  The 
social  Bs.  are  conveniently  divided  into  humble  Bs.  and  honey 
Bs.  The  instincts  and  social  economy  of  the  hive  B.  have 
been  studied  with  great  attention  both  in  ancient  and  modem 
times.  The  greater  part  of  the  life  of  the  queen  or  mother 
B.  is  spent  in  laying  eggs  for  the  increase  of  the  populatioo 
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of  the  hive ;  and  this  increase  goes  on  at  a  rapid  rate,  as  the 
queen  not  unfrequentiy  lays  800  eggs  in  a  day.  The  number, 
however,  varies  greatly.  During  the  latter  spring  montlis  the 
number  is  very  great,  many  practical  apiarians  considering 
that  as  many  as  1,000  or  even  2,000  are  deposited  daily.  The 
impregnation  of  the  queen  takes  place  in  the  air,  and  usually 
within  a  few  days  after  she  herself  has  emerged  from  the  cell. 
It  is  the  only  occasion  of  her  ever  leaving  the  hive,  except  that 
of  swarming,  and  there  is  no  repetition  of  it  during  her  whole 
life.  The  queen  B.,  when  about  to  begin  to  lay  eggs,  is  the 
object  of  great  attention  on  the  part  of  the  workers.  She 
moves  about  in  the  hive,  attended  by  a  sort  of  retinue  of  about 
10  or  15  workers,  by  whom  she  is  frequently  supplied  with 
honey,  and  she  is  the  object  of  particular  regard,  as  indispen- 
sable to  the  objects  for  which  the  B.  community  subsists,  and 
to  which  the  instincts  of  all  its  members  are  variously  directed. 
She  moves  about,  depositing  her  eggs  in  the  cells  which  the 
workers  have  prepared,  and  they  are  ready  to  take  charge  of 
each  egg  from  the  moment  that  it  is  deposited.  The  queen 
B.  at  first  lays  eggs  which  give  birth  to  workers,  and  after- 
ward there  takes  place  a  laying  of  eggs  which  become  drones. 
With  unerring  instinct  she  places 
each  egg  in  the  kind  of  cell  appro- 
priate to  it;  while  also,  at  the 
proper  time,  cells  of  the  proper 
kind  are  prepared  beforehand  by 
the  workers,  the  drones^  cells  be- 
ing larger  than  the  workers'  cells. 
The  cells  in  which  future  queens 
are  to  be  reared  are  very  unlike 
all  the  others,  but  the  eggs  differ 
in  no  respect  from  those  deposited  in  workers*  cells.  The 
eggs  of  Bs.  are  of  a  long  shape  and  bluish-white  color,  about 
^  of  an  in.  in  1.  They  are  hatched  in  about  8  days.  The 
larvae  are  little  worm-like  creatures,  having  no  feet,  and  ly- 
ing coiled  up  like  a  ring ;  they  are  diligently  fed  by  the  work- 
ing Bs.,  until,  in  about  5  days,  when  large  enough  to  fill  the 
cell,  they  refuse  food,  upon  which  the  attendant  Bs.  seal  up 
the  cell  with  wax,  and  the  larva,  spinning  itself  a  fine  silken 
envelope  or  cocoon,  is  transformed  into  a  pupa ;  and  about 
the  18th  day — or,  in  the  case  of  drones,  the  24th  day — from 
the  deposition  of  the  egg,  the  young  B.,  in  its  perfect  state, 
breaks  the  covering  and  issues  from  the  cell.  It  is  caressed 
and  supplied  with  food  by  the  attendant  Bs.,  and  is  believed 
not  to  try  its  wings  until  the  following  day.  The  cell  from 
which  a  young  B.  has  issued  is  speedily  cleaned  out,  and  pre- 
pared for  the  reception  of  another  egg  or  of  honey.  The  fine 
silken  envelope  of  the  pupa,  however,  remains  attached  to  the 
cell,  of  which  the  capacity  thus  becomes  gradually  smaller, 
until  the  cells  of  the  old  combs  are  too  small  to  receive  eggs, 
and  can  be  used  for  honey  alone.  The  material  of  which  the 
cells  are  built  is  chiefly  wax,  which  is  at  first  of  a  white 
color,  but  becomes  brownish-yellow  with  age,  and  in  very  old 
combs  almost  black.  Two  queens  cannot  exist  in  the  com- 
munity together.  There  is  implanted  in  them  the  most  deadly 
rivalry ;  and  the  mother-B.,  if  permitted,  would  even  tear  open 
every  queen  cell  of  which  the  inmate  has  nearly  approached 
maturity,  and  inflict  death  by  her  sting.  One  of  those  won- 
derful instincts,  however,  with  which  Bs.  are  endowed  coun- 
teracts this  at  those  times  when,  upon  account  of  the  increased 
numbers  of  the  community,  and  in  order  to  the  formation  of 
new  colonies,  it  is  requisite  that  it  should  be  counteracted. 
The  workers  thron;  around  the  queen,  hem  her  in,  and  pre- 
vent the  execution  of  her  purpose.  The  cell  of  the  young 
queen  is  also  carefully  guarded,  and  she  is  not  permitted  to 
leave  it.  At  such  times  peculiar  sounds,  produced  probably 
by  the  action  of  the  wings,  are  emitted  both  by  the  actual 
queen  under  restraint  in  her  movements  and  by  the  young 
one  in  the  cell,  which  may  be  heard  by  an  ear  applied  to 
the  outside  of  the  hive,  and  are  familiar  to  B.  cultivators  as 
one  of  the  surest  signs  of  swarming.  The  queen  now  becomes 
restless;  her  agitation  communicates  itself  to  those  around 
her,  and  extends  through  the  hive ;  the  ordinary  work  of  the 
community  is  in  great  part  neglected ;  fewer  Bs.  than  usual 
are  seen  to  leave  or  return  to  the  hive ;  and  at  last  the  queen 
B.  rushes  forth,  preceded  and  followed  by  crowds  which  press 
and  throng  upon  each  other,  form  a  buzzing  cloud  in  the  air, 
and  very  generally  settle  upon  a  bush  in  the  neighborhood, 
where  they  soon  congregate  closely  together,  hanging  by  their 
claws  in  a  dense  cluster.  Sometimes  they  rise  up  in  the  air, 
and  fly  oflP  at  once  to  a  considerable  distance,  apparently  to 
some  previously  selected  place  in  the  thick  top  of  a  tree — in 
the  chimney  or  roof  of  a  house,  where  they  happen  to  find  an 
aperture — or  in  some  such  situation.     More  frequently  they 


settle  not  far  from  the  hive  which  they  have  left,  often  on  sonoe 
very  humble  plant,  or  even  on  the  grass,  and  soon  ris«  again. 
It  is  the  care  of  the  cultivator  to  prevent  this  by  providing  them 
immediately  with  a  suitable  habitation  in  a  new  hive,  invitingly 
placed  above  them,  or  into  which  he  puts  the  swarm  after 
they  have  congregated  closely  together.  Bs.  become  partially 
torpid  during  cold  weather,  consuming  much  less  food  than 
they  would  otherwise  require.  They  are  readily  aroused  from 
this  state,  however,  which  may  at  any  time  be  proved  by  tap- 
ping on  a  B.-hive,  when  it  will  be  found  that  the  temperature 
in  the  interior  of  the  hive  rises  rapidly.  Respiration  is  con- 
siderably lessened  in  the  state  of  partial  torpidity,  and  the 
temperature  rises  when  it  is  resumed.  The  respiration  ot  Bs. 
takes  place  by  air-tubes  or  trachta^  and  is  very  active  when 
the  insect  is  in  a  state  of  activity.  The  respiratory  movements 
are  easily  seen  in  looking  at  a  B.  The  consumption  of  oxy- 
gen by  this  process  might  be  expected  soon  to  reduce  the  at- 
mosphere within  a  hive  to  a  state  in  which  it  could  no  longer 
support  animal  life ;  but  in  summer,  when  respiration  is  active 
and  the  hive  populous,  a  constant  circulation  of  air  is  main- 
tained by  the  insects  themselves,  some  of  which  are  employed 
in  a  rapid  vibration  of  their  wings  for  this  purpose.  A  greater 
or  smaller  number  of  them,  according  to  circumstances,  may 
frequently  be  seen  thus  engaged  in  fanning  the  air  at  the 
mouth  of  the  B.-hive.  Bs.  are  sometimes  very  destructive  to 
each  other  in  their  combats,  as  when  one  B.  conmiunity  is 
assailed  by  others  for  the  purpose  of  plunder.  To  this  the 
weaker  communities  are  liable,  particularly  when  flowers  are 
few,  and  Bs.  are  awakened  to  full  activity  in  the  warm  days 
of  early  spring.  The  apiary  should,  if  possible,  be  in  a  shel- 
tered place,  and  where  it  enjoys  a  good  amount  of  sunshine. 
The  hives  are  very  generally  placed  at  small  distances  in  the 
open  ground,  but  some  B.-keepers  protect  them  by  a  shed. 
In  the  former  case  each  hive  is  usually  covered  with  a  straw 
hood  in  winter,  to  keep  away  the  rain,  as  damp  is  particularly 
injurious  to  Bs.  For  the  avoidance  of  damp,  and  to  prevent 
the  Bs.  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  ground  when  they 
hang  in  a  great  cluster  at  the  door  of  the  hive — as  they  often 
do  before  swarming,  when  the  weather  is  hot  and  the  hive 
very  populous— each  hive  is  raised  to  a  h.  of  at  least  15  or  18 
in.  from  the  ground.  It  is,  of  course,  necessary  that  the  apiary 
or  stock  of  B.-hives  should  be  situated  in  a  neighborhood 
where  flowers  sufficiently  abound  for  the  supply  of  honey. 

Bee,  (Barnard  £.,)  a  Confederate  soldier,  b.  in  S.  C.  1*824 ; 
served  with  distinction  throughout  the  Mexican  War ;  was 
presented  by  his  native  State  with  a  sword  of  honor  for  gal- 
lant conduct ;  killed  at  Bull  Run  in  1861. 

Beech,  {Faffus^  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order  Ou- 
pulifeng.  The  male  catkins  are  almost  globose,  stalked,  their 
flowers  consisting  of  a  bell-shaped  5-6  cleft  perianth  and  8-15 
stamens.  The  female  flowers,  which  grow  on  the  same  trees, 
consist  chiefly  of  a  germen  with  8  awl-shaped  styles,  and 
are  situated  2  (or  rarely  8)  together  within  a  stalked  involucre, 
which  bears  on  its  outer  surface  many  fleshy  threads.  This 
involucre,  after  the  flowering  is  over,  closes  and  forms  a  husk 
resembling  a  sort  of  capsule,  which  when  ripe  opens  in  4 
valves,  is  externally  covered  with  soft  spines,  and  incloses  1 
or  2  (rarely  8)  triangular  nuts,  which  bear  the  name  of  B.- 
mast.  The  species  are  not  numerous ;  all  of  them  are  forest 
trees  of  great  beauty.  The  common  B.  (F.  Siflvatiea)  forms 
whole  forests  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  It  grows  to  a  h.  of 
100-120  ft.  and  a  diameter  of  4  ft ;  and,  particularly  when 
standing  alone,  becomes  a  very  ornamental  tree,  with  far- 
spreading  branches,  which  often  droop  gracefully  almost  to 
the  ground. 

Beech^er,  (Cathirinx  Esthxr,)  eldest  daughter  of  Lymaic 
B.,  b.  at  East  Hampton,  L.  I.,  1800.  Fbom  1822-82  principal 
of  a  female  seminary  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  afterward  of  a 
similar  institution  at  Cincinnati.  She  was  long  and  favorably 
known  as  a  writer,  chiefly  on  subjects  concerning  the  wel- 
fare of  her  own  sex,  but  also  on  theology,  philosophy,  etc ; 
d.  1878. 

Beech'er,  (Rkv.  Charles,)  an  Amer.  writer  and  preacher, 
son  of  Ltman  B.,  b.  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  1815. 

Beech^er,  (Edward,  D.D.,)  son  of  Ltman  B.,  b.  in' 1808; 
pastor  of  Park  Street  Church,  Boston,  1822-81 ;  distinguished 
as  a  theologian;  d.  1895. 

Beecher,  (Harriet.)    See  Stowx,  Harriet  Bebcher. 

Beech^er,  (Rev.  Henrt  Ward,)  the  most  famous  of  the 
children  of  Ltman,  was  b.  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  1813,  and  after 
graduating  at  Amherst  Coll  studied  theology  under  his  father 
at  Lane  Seminary,  Cincinnati.  After  a  pastorate  of  10  yrs. 
in  two  churches  in  Ind.,  he  removed  to  Brooklyn  and  assumed 
the  charge  of  Plymouth  Church,  "  an  organization  of  orthodox 
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CJong.  believers."  He  for  many  yrs.  drew  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  influential  regular  congregations  in  the  U.  S., 
and  his  published  sermons  soon  became  a  power  in  this  and 
other  countries.  Owing  to  his  rich  fund  of  illustration,  his 
impressive  manner,  and  his  keen  sense  of  humor,  his  popular- 
ity as  a  pulpit  orator  and  as  a  lecturer  soon  became  recognized. 
His  attitude  during  the  agitation  on  the  slavery  question  was 
emphatically  that  of  an  abolitionist ;  he  visited  Great  Biitain 
in  1868  with  the  avowed  object  of  enlisting  sympathy  for  the 
people  of  the  North ;  and,  although  very  unfavorably  received 
at  first,  such  was  the  force  of  his  eloquence  that  he  caused  no 
inconsiderable  change  in  public  opinion.  Mr.  B.^s  reputation 
as  a  writer  is  second  only  to  his  celebrity  as  a  preacher.  For 
nearly  20  yrs.  he  was  editor  of  the  New  York  Independent^ 
and  in  1870  he  became  editor  of  the  Christian  Union^  also  a 
religious  weekly.  His  most  important  works  are :  Lectures  to 
Young.  Men^  Industry  and  IdlenesSy  Life  ThouglUSy  being  se- 
lections from  his  extemporaneous  sermons,  revised  by  himself ; 
The  Star  Papers^  these  last  being  composed  of  articles  con- 
tributed to  the  New  York  Independent^  and  the  lAfe  of  Christ. 
He  also  edited  the  Plymouth  Collection  of  Hymns;  d.  March 
8,  1«87. 

Beech'er,  (Rev.  Lyman,  D.D.,)  an  eminent  Presb.  divine, 
founder  of  a  family  of  celebrated  Amer.  preachers  and  litte- 
rateurs ;  b.  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  1776.  Devoted  himself  to 
theology,  and,  after  holding  the  pastorate  of  Congregational 
churches  at  Litchfield  and  Boston,  was,  in  1832,  appointed 
Pres.  of  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  near  Cincinnati.  Was 
distinguished  as  a  reformer  in  the  cause  of  temperance,  and 
also  as  an  abolitionist;  d.  in  Brooklyn,  Jan.,  1868.  He  was 
8  times  married,  and  was  the  father  of  18  children,  several  of 
whom  have  risen  to  eminence :  Edward,  Henry  Ward,  Charles, 
and  Thomas  K.  as  preachers,  and  Catherine  E.  and  Harriet 
(Mrs.  Stowe)  as  writers,  all  of  whom  are  noticed  in  their  re- 
spective places. 

Beech^er,  (Rev.  Thomas  K.,)b.  1824,  a  brother  of  Henrt 
Ward  B.,  an  Amer.  Cong,  minister  and  author,  long  settled 
at  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Beech^ey,  (Frederick  William,)  b.  in  London  1796.  In 
1818  he  took  part  under  Franklin  in  a  scientific  voyage  of 
discovery  to  the  North  Pole,  of  which  the  results  were  pub- 
lished by  order  of  the  admiralty  1 843.  After  being^  appointed 
commander,  Capt.  B.  in  1825  received  a  commission  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  Polar  Sea,  in  order  to  communicate  with  Franklin, 
who  was  to  make  the  journey  overland  from  N.  Am.  The  ex- 
plorers did  not  meet.  In  1831  he  published  a  narrative  of  his 
voyage,  which  was  afterward  followed  by  an  account  of  the 
botany  and  zoology  of  the  Arctic  regions ;  d.  1856. 

Beech^ey,  (Sir  William,  RA.,)  an  Eng.  portrait-painter, 
b.  in  Oxfordshire  1753.  In  1793  he  was  chosen  portrait- 
painter  to  Queen  Charlotte,  of  whom  he  painted  a  full-length 
picture.  He  retired  from  his  profession  m  1836,  and  d.  at 
Hampstead  in  1839. 

Bender,  or  Bidder,  a  fortified  city  of  Hindustan,  in  a  dis- 
tnct  of  the  same  name.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of  importance, 
but  is  now  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  wares  of  tutenag — an 
allov  of  tin  and  copper. 

Bee-eat^er,  (jfcro/w,)  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  order  In- 
sessores  and  tribe  Fissirostres;  the  type  of  a  family,  Meropidce, 
nearly  allied  to  that  of  the  kingfishers.  The  birds  of  the  B. 
family  have  rather  long,  slightly  arched  beaks,  and  long, 
pointed  wings ;  they  ai-e  mastly  of  a  green  color,  resemble 
swallows  in  flight,  and,  like  them,  prey  on  insects,  but  chiefly 
on  bees,  wasps,  and  other  hymenopterous  insects.  Their  skin 
is  very  thick.    The  species  of  the  genus  Merops  are  numerous 


Bee-eaters. 

in  Africa  and  Asia;  none  are  known  in  Am.;  two  are 
European,  one  of  which,  the  Common  B.,  {M.  apiaster^)  is 
common  in. the  S.  of  Europe.  It  is  mentioned  by  Aristotle, 
under  the  name  Merops^  as  very  destructive  to  bees.  It 
seizes  ihem  on  the  wing,  and  also  often  watches  near  their 
hives  and  at  the  mouths  of  wasps'  nests.  It  breeds  in  holes 
which  it  excavates  in  the  banks  of  rivers. 


Beef,  the  flesh  of  the  ox,  may  be  called  the  staple  article 
of  animal  food.  Heifer  B.  is  much  prized,  but  cow  B.  or  bull 
B.  is  not  so  desirable.  Some  cuts  of  B.  are  much  esteemed 
for  the  table ;  sirloin  especially  for  roasting.  It  is  said  to 
owe  its  name  to  Charles  II.,  who,  dining  upon  a  loin  of  B., 
and  being  particularly  well  pleased  with  it,  asked  the  name 


1,  neck;  %,  aliaklBg^pleoe :  S,  chine;  1,  ribfi:  S,clod  :  6,  brisket;  7,  ftankt  8, 
loin,  sirloin ;  9,  romp ;  1(),  rooiul ;  U,  leer  i  u,  fool ;  U,  adder  i  14,  shin ;  10,  c^ 

of  the  joint.  On  being  told,  he  said :  **  For  its  merit,  then,  I 
will  knight  it,  and  henceforth  it  shall  be  called  Sir  Loin."  In 
a  ballad  of  "  The  New  Sir  John  Barleycorn  "  this  circumstance 
is  mentioned : 

*'  Our  Second  Charles,  of  ftune  facete. 

On  loin  of  beef  did  dine : 
He  held  his  sword,  pleased,  o*er  Uie  meat~ 

'  Arise,  thou  famed  Sir  Loin.' '' 

Beef^  Baxon  of,  a  large  piece  of  beef,  consisting  of  both 
sides  of  the  back,  or  a  double  sirloin,  and  weighing,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  animal,  from  60  to  100  lbs.  When  served, 
according  to  ancient  customs,  at  civic  feasts  in  Guildhall, 
London,  the  baron  is  honored  with  a  distinguished  place  on 
a  kind  of  elevated  rostrum,  where  it  is  ceremoniously  carved 
for  the  assembled  guests.  The  term  baron  probably  originated 
in  a  fanciful  allusion  to  the  word  sirloin ;  inasmuch  as  a  baron 
is  superior  in  rank  to  a  knigJU. 

Beef-eaVer,  {Buphagal)  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  order  In- 
sessoresy  tribe  CofUrostreSy  to  which  the  name  Ox-pecker  is 
also,  and  more  correctly,  given.  The  Bs.  have  short  bills, 
square  at  the  base,  and  rather  swollen  toward  the  point. 
They  are  accustomed  to  sit  upon  the  backs  of  buffaloes, 
camels,  and  other  large  animals,  and  to  feed  upon  the  larvse 
of  gadflies,  which  they  find  in  their  hides.  They  are  exclu- 
sively African. 

Beef-eat'er,  a  term  now  applied  jocularly  to  certain 
functionaries  belonging  to  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  m  En- 
gland, who,  ever  since  the  time  of  Henry  Vn.,  have  formed 
part  of  the  train  of  royalty,  attending  the  sovereign  at  royal 
banqtiets  and  other  state  occasions.  They  have  maintained 
the  same  costume  for  nearly  4  c,  and  this  costume  has 
had  much  to  do  with  their  attractiveness  to  sight-seers.  The 
origin  of  the  term  is  probably  a  corruption,  owing  to  the  simi- 
larity of  sound,  of  the  French  term  beaufetier  or  ouffetiery  one 
who  attended  on  the  buffet  or  side-boand. 

Beef-tea  is  a  light  and  pleasant  article  of  diet,  obtained 
from  the  flesh  of  the  ox.  It  is  generally  prepared  by  placing 
the  meat  (as  lean  as  possible)  in  cold  water,  which  is  gradu- 
ally heated,  and  then  allowed  to  simmer  for  2  hours  or  so ; 
but  the  best  method  appears  to  be  to  commence  by  chopping 
the  meat  small,  adding  the  cold  water,  and  rapidly  heating  it 
without  allowing  it  to  boil.  A  little  salt  is  added  to  suit  the 
taste.  Yet  another  nutritious  method  is  to  cut  the  beef  into 
small  pieces  and  put  it  into  a  dry  bottle  and  cork  it.  Place 
the  bottle  in  sufiicient  cold  water  to  cover  the  meat,  put  it 
over  the  fire,  and  when  the  water  has  nearly  boiled  away  the 
tea  is  made.  B.  is  highly  palatable,  and  from  its  very  easy 
digestion  it  is  recommended  to  invalids  and  convalescents. 
Mutton  treated  in  a  similar  manner  yields  a  broth  or  tea  which 
is  not  so  easily  digested,  and  is  hurtful  to  persons  of  weak 
stomach,  especially  if  the  fat  be  not  skimmed  off  from  the 
liquid.  A  knuckle  of  veal  affords  a  similar  broth  or  tea;  but 
it  is  not  so  light  as  B.,  and,  moreover,  gelatinizes  on  cooling. 
A  broth  or  tea  prepared  from  a  young  chicken  is,  of  all  de- 
coctions of  animal  matter,  the  most  readily  digested,  and  is 
especially  suitable  for  invalids  where  great  irritability  of  the 
stomach  exists. 

Bee^ve-honse,  a  name  generally  given  to  certain  dome- 
shaped  buildings  in  Ireland,  which  are  believed  to  be  among 
the  oldest  architectural  remains  in  that  country.  They  are 
round  edifices  of  no  great  size  or  height,  built  without  cement 
of  long,  thin  stones,  arranged  in  horizontal  layers,  the  one 
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slightly  overlapping  the  other,  and  so  gradually  converging 
until  they  meet  at  the  top.  The  doorway,  which  is  square- 
headed,  is  somewhat  narrower  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom, 
yptian  architecture. 


riebab,  ("  The  God  of  Flies.'*)  Under  this  name  the 
people  of  Ekron,  in  Philistia,  worshiped  their  god  Baal  or 
Bel.  The  Greeks  also  had  their ''  Zeus  Apomyios  "  or  ''  My- 
iagros  '* — "  the  disperser  of  flies."  As  the  heathen  deities 
were  all  regarded  as  demons  by  the  Jews,  the  name  B.  be- 
came, in  course  of  time,  commonly  applied  to  the  chief  of  evil 
spirits,  and  in  this  sense  it  is  employed  in  the  gospels. 

Beer,  derived  f  roia  the  Ger.  Bier^  is  the  term  applied  to 
a  fermented  liquid  which  has  not  undergone  the  process  of 
distillation.  It  may  be  prepared  from  many  varieties  of  vege- 
table matter,  but  in  Britain  the  raw  material  operated  upon 
is  generally  barley,  although  peas,  beans,  wheat,  etc.,  might 
be  employed.  The  process  followed  in  the  manufacture  of 
B.  is  divided  into  two  parts,  viz.,  malting  and  brewing; 
and  so  distinct  are  these  that  very  often  the  malting  proceeds 
in  a  building  at  some  distance  from  that  in  which  the  brewing 
is  conducted,  and  in  many  cases  the  malting  is  superintended 
and  accomplished  by  a  maltster,  as  his  particular  and  only 
branch  of  trade,  the  malt  thus  prepared  being  afterward  pur- 
chased by  the  brewer.  The  variety  of  barley  preferred  for 
the  preparation  of  the  finer  kinds  of  B.  is  the  chevalier ;  but 
other  varieties  are  extensively  used.  The  process  of  malting, 
or  the  conversion  of  barley  into  malt,  is  accomplished  in  4 
successive  steps :  (1)  Steeping  of  the  barley;  (2)  conserving; 
(8)  flooring ;  (4)  kiln-drying.  The  brewing  of  the  malt  com- 
prehends 6  stages:  (1)  Grinding  the  malt;  (2)  mashing  the 
bruised  malt ;  (3)  boiling  of  the  worts  with  hops ;  (4)  cooling 
the  worts ;  (5)  fermenting  the  worts ;  (6)  clearing  and  storing. 
The  B.,  when  properly  fermented,  is  placed  in  casks  like 
hogsheads,  called  rounds,  where  the  remaining  traces  of  fer. 
mentation  proceed,  and  the  B.  ceases  to  appear  thick  or 
drumly,  and  becomes  clear,  when  it  is  pumped  up  into  store- 
casks  of  great  size,  or  at  once  placed  in  the  casks  in  which  it 
is  sent  into  market.  B.  is  adulterated  in  many  ways.  Burned 
sugar  (caramel)  is  added  to  give  color ;  cocculus  indicus,  to 
supply  an  intoxicating  agent  which  will  give  an  appearance 
of  strength  to  the  B. ;  quassia,  to  impart  bitterness  in  place 
of  hops ;  grains  of  paradise  and  cayenne  pepper  to  communi- 
cate pungency ;  coriander  and  caraway  seeds  to  yield  flavor ; 
licorice,  molasses,  and  honey  to  supply  color  and  consistence. 
To  stale  B.  there  is  sometimes  added  green  vitriol,  (sulphate 
of  iron,)  or  alum  and  common  salt,  which,  when  agitated  with 
the  B.,  communicate  a  fine  cauliflower  head.  The  successful 
brewing  of  B.  depends  much  on  the  kind  of  water  employed. 
The  water  which  is  found  most  suitable  contams  much  com- 
mon salt,  sulphate  of  lime,  and  carbonate  of  lime  iu  a  state 
vt  solution.    See  Fbrmbnted  Liquors  and  Lager. 

Beerl>hoom,  or  Bir^hoom,  a  di.citrict  in  the  lower  provs. 
of  Bengal,  with  an  area  of  1,344  sq.  m. ;  pop.  696,921. 

BeenheltMk,  or  Bir-ee-sel>a»  ("well  of  the  oath,**  or 
**  well  of  the  seven,**)  so  called  because  Abraham  here  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  Abimelech,  King  of  Gerar,  which  he  rati- 
fied with  an  oath  and  a  gift  of  7  ewe  lambs.  After  the  cap- 
tivity B.  was  occupied  for  some  time  by  the  Jews,  and  in  the 
4th  c  A.D.  it  was  a  Roman  garrison.  Afterward  the  Crusa- 
ders are  said  to  have  fortified  it,  and  to  have  regarded  it  as  a 
place  of  importance.  Two  circular  wells  of  fine  pure  water — 
the  largest  being  44  ft.  deep  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
12|  ft.  in  diameter— called  the  Wells  or  Pools  of  Solomon — 
and  a  heap  of  ruins  about  |  m.  1.  and  ^  w.,  remain  to  mark 
the  place  where  B.  once  was. 

Bees^-waz  is  principally  obtained  from  the  ordinary  bee- 
hive, where  it  is  elaborated  by  the  workers.  For  some  time 
it  was  matter  of  dispute  whether  the  bees  really  manufact- 
ured the  wax  from  other  ingredients  in  their  food,  or  if  they 
performed  the  simple  task  of  carrying  the  wax  ready  made 
from  the  plant  to  the  hive.  It  appears  now  to  be  definitely 
settled  that,  while  in  ordinary  circumstances  bees  may  derive 
part  of  the  wax  from  plants,  yet  when  they  are  fed  entirely 
upon  pure  sugar  they  continue  to  elaborate  wax,  and  to  build 
up  the  walls  and  partitions  of  the  honey-comb.  The  wax  pro- 
cured from  British  hives  is  considered  the  purest  and  best,  but 
the  smallness  of  the  amount  necessitates  the  importation  of 
comparatively  large  quantities  from  other  places — Brazil, 
Singapore,  Ceylon,  Gambia,  and  Mogadore.  British  B.  is  natu- 
rally of  a  yellow  color,  while  that  procured  from  other  coun- 
tries is  darker  in  tint ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  wax  from  Brazil, 
which  is  yielded  by  a  species  of  black  bee  hiving  under 
ground,  the  color  is  a  dark  mahogany,  and  the  material  is  soft 
and  tenacious.    In  the  separation  of  the  honey  from  the  wax 


the  honey-comb  is  subjected  to  pressure,  which  squeezes  out 
most  of  the  honey ;  the  residuaJ  cmnb  is  then  treated  with 
water,  and  heated,  with  constant  stirring,  till  the  wax  meltSy 
when  the  whole  is  passed  through  hair  bags.  The  wax  is  re- 
ceived in  a  vessel  of  cold  water,  where  it  is  at  the  same  time 
washed  and  cooled  down  till  it  solidifies,  as  a  thick  cake,  oq 
the  surface  of  the  water.  For  many  purposes  it  is  necessaiy 
to  bleach  the  wax. 

Beet,  (B^Oj)  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Chmo- 
podiacete^  distin^ished  by  a  5-cleft  perianth,  5  stamens  in. 
serted  on  a  fleshy  ring  surrounding  the  ovary,  and  the  fruit 
adhering  to  the  calyx,  and  collected  in  clusters  of  2  or  3. 
The  species  are  not  numerous ;  they  are  mostly  biennials,  with 
smooth,  ovate,  stalked  root-leaves,  and  tall,  leafy,  flowering 
stems.  They  are  natives  of  the  temperate  parts  of  the  Old 
World.  The  common  B.  (B.  vufyarit)  is  a  native  of  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  but  is  now  in  very  general  cultivation 
both  in  fields  and  gardens,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  its  large^ 
succulent,  and  generally  carrot-shaped  roots,  which  are  used 
as  food  both  for  men  and  for  cattle,  and  from  which,  alao,  sugar 
is  largely  extracted  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  B.-roota 
may  be  substituted  for  malt  when  deprived  of  the  greater 
part  of  their  juice  by  pressure.  The  variety  chiefly  culti- 
vated in  gardens  is  .known  as  red  B.,  from  the  color  of  the 
root,  which  also  more  or  less  appears  in  the  leaves  and  leaf- 
stolks. 

Beet-fly,  (Anthomyia  Beta^  an  insect  which  infests  crops 
of  mangold-wurzel,  and  other  kinds  of  beet,  depositing  its 
eggs  on  the  leaves,  the  soft  parts  of  which  the  iarv«  devour^ 
causing  them  to  assume  a  blistered  appearance,  and,  when 
numerous,  injuring  the  health  of  the  plants.  It  is  a  2- 
winged  insect  of  the  great  family  Mutlcidet^  of  which  the 
common  house-fly  may  be  regarded  as  the  type,  and  belongs 
to  a  genus  of  wfajch  more  than  100  British  species  are  known. 

B^thOTen,  Tan,  (Ludwio,)  a  composer  whose  works 
made  a  new  epoch  in  the  development  of  music,  was  b.  in  Boon 
1770,  d.  in  Vienna  1827.  In  his  8th  yr.  he  created  astonish- 
ment  by  his  performance  on  the  violin ;  when  only  1 1  he 
played  the  music  in  Bach*s  WbhUemperirteK  Klavier;  and  in 
his*  18th  yr.  he  published,  at  Mannheim,  a  volume  of  varia- 
tions on  a  march,  songs,  and  sonatas.  In  1792  he  was  sent 
to  Vienna.  In  1809,  when  an  offer  tempted  him  to  leave 
Vienna,  several  friends  of  music,  with  the  Archduke  Rudolph 
at  their  head,  raised  a  subscription  to  provide  for  the  com- 
poser a  pension  sufficient  to  retain  him.  At  Vienna,  therefore, 
he  stayed  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  secluded  from  the 
world,  of  which  he  knew  as  little  as  it  knew  of  him ;  and  in 
later  yrs.  still  more  isolated  from  society  by  a  defect  of  hear- 
ing, which  gradually  became  confirmed  into  entire  deafness. 
The  works  of  B.  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  or  may  be 
assigned  to  three  distinct  periods  of  his  intellectual  develop- 
ment All  the  works  of  his  first  period,  though  important,, 
show  the  influence  of  his  teacher,  Haydn,  or  of  his  more  highly- 
esteemed  model,  Mozart  The  second  period  of  B.*s  artistic  life» 
in  which  his  genius  was  completely  self-reliant,  was  certainly 
the  most  productive  and  brilliant  part  of  his  career.  To  it 
belong  his  greatest  creations,  his  magnificent  and  powerful 
orchestral  works — symphonies,  overtures,  etc. — all  of  which 
display  the  highest  qualities  of  imaginative  composition.  In 
the  third  and  last  period  of  B.*s  career  we  find  those  two 
gigantic  works,  the  Miaa  SoUmnis  in  D  minor,  and  the  9th 
symphony  (D  minor)  with  chorus. 

Bee'tle,  a  name  populariy  applied  to  many  kmds  of  coleop- 
terous insects.  It  is  never  extended  to  in- 
sects of  any  other  order,  and  it  is  sometimes 
used  in  works  on  natural  history  as  a  com- 
mon name  for  all  coleopterous  insects ;  but 
this  makes  it  to  mclude  many  kinds  to 
which  it  is  not  popularly  applied,  as  fire- 
flies, lady-birds,  weevils,  cantharides,  etc 

Biee^^e-stones,  the  name  given  by  the 
lapidaries  of  Edinburgh  to  hard  nodules  of 
clay  ironstone,  found  abundantly  in  a  low 
cliff,  composed  of  shale,  at  Newhaven,  or 
strewed  upon  the  beach  in  that  neighbor- 
hood.   They  take  a  beautiful  polish,  and 
have  been  employed  to  make  letter-weights 
and  other  ornamental  articles.    The  name        Stag  Beetle^ 
was  given  in  consequence  of  the  supposed 
origin  of  the  fossil,  which  is  of  most  frequent  occurrence  as 
the  nucleus  of  the  nodules,  which,  however,  is  not  a  fossil 
beetle,  but  a  coprolite.    Some  of  the  nodules  contain  a  fossil 
fish,  and  some  a  fossil  of  vegetable  origin. 
I     Beetlin^r  '^  ^   finishing   mechaniod    process  applied 
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originally  to  linen  shirting,  and  afterward  to  cotton  shirting 
in  imitation  of  linen,  to  give  the  cloth  a  hard  and  wiry  look, 
by  flattening  the  yam  irregularly  in  an  angled  manner. 

Beet-root  SnfgBr,  The  sugar  obtained  from  the  beet 
is  similar  to  cane  sugar,  but  inferior  in  sweetening  power. 
Beet-root  contains  on  an  average  about  10  per  cent,  of  sac- 
charine matter;  sugar-cane  18  per  cent. ;  of  the  varieties,  the 
white  Slesvig  beet  is  the  richest.  To  obtain  the  sugar,  the 
roots,  after  being  washed,  are  first  rasped  down  by  ma- 
chines, so  as  to  tear  up  the  cells.  The  pulp  is  then  put  Into 
bags  and  the  juice  is  squeezed  out  by  presses.  The  juice  is 
next  treated  with  lime  or  sulphuric  acid,  to  clarify  it,  and 
also  filtered  till  no  deposit  is  formed ;  after  which  it  is  boiled 
in  large  boilers  to  concentrate  it.  When  it  has  attained  a 
certain  density  (25**  Beaum6)  it  is  poured  through  flannel, 
and  is  now  a  dark-colored  syrup,  which,  in  order  to  yield  pure 
flugar,  must  be  deprived  of  its  coloring  matter  and  mucilage. 
TlSs  is  effected  by  filterings  it  through  animal  charcoal  or 
bone-black.  The  filtered  juice  is  now  treated  with  lime- 
water  beat  up  with  a  little  white  of  egg  to  a  lather,  till  it  is 
slightly  alkaline,  and  is  then  further  concentrated  by  boiling 
in  copper-pans,  care  being  taken  to  stir  and  scum  it  all  the 
while.  When  sufficiently  concentrated  it  is  put  into  vessels 
and  allowed  to  stand  several  days  in  a  warm  room  to  crys- 
tallize ;  the  uncrystallized  part,  or  molasses,  is  then  drained 
off,  and  what  remains  is  raw  sugar.  This  is  still  further  re- 
fined by  again  dissolving  and  treating  it  with  albumen  and 
blood.  Within  the  German  Empire  there  are  now  400  B.  S. 
mills,  producing  annually  near  150,000  tons  of  sugar.  In 
1868  there  were  in  Austria  186  sugar-mills,  (the  greater  num- 
ber in  Bohemia;)  in  1890  no  less  than  260.  The  last  state- 
ment of  Russian  industries  gave  the  number  of  sugar  mills 
at  209,  producing  about  1 10,000  tons  of  sugar  annually.  Bel- 
gium has  over  100  mills  ;  France  has  628.  At  a  time  when 
the  French  produce  was  280,000  tons  there  were  470  B.  S. 
manufactories  in  that  country.  There  are  supposed  to  be 
now  about  2,600  B.  S.  manufactories  in  all  countries.  The 
beet  is  more  precarious  than  the  cane,  both  in  the  production 
of  plant  per  acre  of  land,  and  of  sugar  per  ton  of  plant  The 
U.  S.  began  the  B.  S.  manufacture  in  1862 ;  the  civil  war  in- 
terrupted it ;  but  it  is  now  carried  on  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent and  with  encouraging  success.    See  Sugar. 

Beflk^na,  a  corruption  of  Bpiphania,  (**  Epiphany,")  is 
the  name  given  in  Italy  to  a  singular  custom  prevailing  on 
Three  Kings'  Day,  or  Twelfth  Night  According  to  tradi- 
tion the  B.  was  an  old  woman  who,  being  busy  cleaning  the 
house  when  the  three  Wise  Men  of  the  East  passed  by  on 
their  way  to  Bethlehem  to  offer  their  treasures  to  the  infant 
Saviour,  excused  herself  for  not  going  out  to  see  them  on  the 
ground  that  she  would  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so  when 
they  returned.  They,  however,  went  home  by  another  way ; 
and  the  B.,  not  knowing  this,  has  ever  since  been  watching 
for  their  return.  She  is  supposed  to  take  a  great  interest 
in  children,  who  on  Twelfth  Night  are  put  earlier  to  bed,  and 
a  stocking  of  each  is  hung  before  the  fire.  Shortly  the  cry 
^^Ecco  la  ^."  is  raised ;  knd  the  children,  who  have  not  gone 
to  sleep,  dart  out  of  bed,  and  seize  their  stockings,  in  which 
each  finds  a  present  bearing  some  proportion  in  value  to  his 
conduct  during  the  yr. 

Beffiroi  was  the  name  of  a  tower  used  in  the  military 
sieges  of  ancient  or  mediaeval  times.  When  a  town  was  to  be 
besieged  a  movable  tower,  as  high  as  the  walls,  was  brought 
near  it,  ftnd  this  tower  was  the  B.  Its  use  is  more  than  once 
spoken  of  by  Caesar  in  his  account  of  his  campaigns  in  Gaul. 
Froissart  describes,  with  his  usual  spirit,  a  B.  employed  at 
the  siege  of  the  castle  of  Breteuil  in  1856.  At  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Crusaders  a  B.  was  carried  in  pieces,  put 
together  just  beyond  bow-shot,  and  then  pushed  on  wheels 
to  a  proper  position.  The  object  of  such  towers  was  to 
cover  the  approach  of  troops.  Sometimes  they  were  pushed 
on  by  pressure,  sometimes  by  capstans  and  ropes.  The  high- 
est were  on  6  or  8  wheels,  and  had  as  many  as  12  or  15 
stories  or  stages ;  but  it  was  usual  to  limit  the  h.  to  8  or  4 
stages.  They  were  often  covered  with  raw  hides  to  protect 
them  from  the  flames  of  boiling  grease  and  oil  directed 
against  them  by  the  besieged ;  and  there  was  a  hinged  draw- 
bridge  at  the  top,  to  let  down  upon  the  parapet  of  the  wall 
as  an  aid  in  landing.    See  Belfrt. 

Be^,  or  Bey,  a  Turkish  title,  rather  vague  in  its  import, 
and  commonly  given  to  superior  military  ofiicers,  ship-cap- 
tains, and  distinguished  foreigners.  More  strictly  it  applies 
to  the  governor  of  a  small  district,  who  bears  a  horse-tail 
as  a  sign  of  his  rank.  The  Gov.  of  Tunis  has  this  title. 
**  Beglerbeg,"  or,  more  correctly,  Beilerbeffi^  ("  lord  of  lords,") 


is  the  title  given  to  the  governor  of  a  province  who  bears 
three  horse-tails  as  his  badge  of  honor,  and  has  authority 
over  several  begs,  agas,  etc.  This  superior  title  belongs  to 
the  governors  of  Rumelia,  Anatolia,  and  Syria. 

Be'gas,  (Karl,)  a  Ger.  artist,  b.  1794,  d.  1854,  court 
painter  to  the  King  of  Prussia ;  professor  in  and  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Art  in  Berlin.  He  painted  historical  sub- 
jects -and  altar  pieces. 

Be'gas,  (REiNHOLD,)a  sculptor,  b.  1831  at  Berlin,  and  pro- 
fessor in  the  Academy  of  Berlin.  His  chief  work  is  the  colossal 
statue  of  Schiller,  with  its  accompanying  allegorical  figures, 
erected  in  front  of  the  royal  theater. 

Beg^fi^ar,  a  person  who  solicits  charitable  aid  from  the 
public  at  large.  The  word  is  supposed  to  have  some  connec- 
tion with  the  fraternity  known  as  Beghards.  The  actual  beg- 
ging or  solicitation  of  temporal  aid  became,  however,  so  con- 
spicuous a  feature  among  these  mendicant  orders  that  the 
term  originally  applied  to  their  sacred  duties  seems  at  a  very 
early  period  to  have  acquired  its  modem  vulgar  acceptation. 
There  is  no  class  of  men  who  have  had  their  lot  and  condi- 
tion so  varied  by  ethnical  and  social  conditions  as  Bs. 
In  a  civilized,  industrious  country  the  B.,  to  have  any  chance 
of  relief,  must  manage  to  get  it  believed,  whether  it  be  true 
or  false,  that  he  is  on  the  verge  of  want,  and  requires  the 
solicited  alms  to  keep  him  from  starvation.  Among  Oriental 
nations,  on  the  other  hand,  B.  have  often  been  a  potent 
class,  who  may  be  rather  considered  as  endowed  with  the 
privilege  of  taxing  their  fellow-creatures  than  as  objects  of 
compassion.  It  has  sometimes  been  supposed  that  a  residue 
of  this  feeling  of  superiority  characterizes  the  mental  physi- 
ology even  of  the  mendicant  of  civilization,  and  that,  abject 
as  he  seems,  he  considers  himself  to  some  extent  a  privileged 
person,  entitled  to  support  from  his  fellows,  without  being 
amenable  to  the  slavish  drudgery  by  which  the  working- 
classes  live.  In  Europe,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  those  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  which  are  intended  to  teach  us  to 
abjure  selfishness  and  worldly-mindedness  were  exaggerated 
into  a  profession  of  total  abstraction  from  worldly  cares  and 
pursuits.  Hence  arose  the  large  body  of  religionists  who 
as  hermits,  or  members  of  the  mendicant  orders,  lived  on 
the  contributions  of  others.  In  later  times  the  mendicant 
orders  became  the  proudest  and  richest  of  the  clergy  ;  but 
while  the  chiefs  lived  in  affluence  the  practices  of  the 
lower  adherents  fostered  throughout  Europe  a  system  of 
mendicancy  very  inimical  to  civiHzation  and  industrial  prog- 
ress, 

Be£^^fi^ar-my-neigh1i)or,  a  game  of  cards  played  usu- 
ally by  two  persons,  (mostly  children,)  between  whom  the 
cards  are  divided.  Holding  their  cards  with  the  backs  up- 
ward, the  players  lay  down  a  card  alternately,  until  an 
honor  is  played,  which  is  paid  for  by  the  adversary — 4  cards 
for  an  ace,  3  for  a  king,  2  for  a  queen,  and  1  for  a  knave ; 
such  payment  being  made,  the  winner  lifts  the  trick.  If, 
however,  an  honor  should  be  laid  down  during  the  payment, 
then  the  opposite  party  must  pay  for  that  in  the  same  way  ; 
and  so  on,  till  a  payment  is  made  without  an  honor. 

Beghards,  a  religious  order  of  males  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  formed  in  the  18th  c.  in  Germany,  France,  and  the 
Netherlands.  They  were  self-supporting,  but  were  never  so 
popular  as  the  Beouines,  (q.  v.,)  after  whose  rule  the  order  of 
B.  was  modeled.  After  many  reverses  of  fortune  under  dif- 
ferent popes  they  came  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion.  In 
1467  they  were  formed  into  a  monastic  association,  and 
united  with  the  Franciscans ;  but  the  order  and  the  name 
were  abolished  by  Innocent  X.  in  1650.  In  the  14th  and 
1 5th  c.  the  name  of  B.  became  a  term  of  reproach,  used 
synonymously  with  "  heretic,"  and  was  bestowed  in  turn  on 
tjfie  Waldenses,  Lollards,  Wicklifites,  and  others  who  revolted 
from  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Beg^haz^mi,  or  Bag^mi,  a  country  in  Central  Africa. 
Its  greatest  1.  is  about  240  m.,  and  its  w.  150.  The  whole  of 
B.  proper  is  flat,  with  a  slight  inclination  toward  the  N.,  its 
general  elevation  being  about  1,000  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea ;  pop.  1,500,000.  From  the  numerous  deserted  vil- 
lages with  which  the  traveler  constantly  meets  the  population 
would  appear  to  have  been  much  greater  at  one  time.  Mo- 
hammedanism has  been  introduced  among  them,  but  many 
are  still  pagans,  and  all  are  grossly  superstitious. 

Bei^icos,  or  Beilcos,  a  large  village  of  Anatolia,  on  the 
Bosphorus.  said  to  be  the  locality  of  the  contest  between 
Pollux  and  Amycus.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Crimean 
War  the  allied  fleets  anchored  in  B.  Bay  prior  to  their  enter- 
ing the  Black  Sea  in  Jan.,  1854. 

Aegronia^ces,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  the 
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Elace  of  which  in  the  system  is  doubtful,  but  is  supposed  by 
jndley  to  be  near  Cueurfniaeea,  The  B.  are  herbaceous 
or  suffruticose  plants,  with  alternate  leaves,  which  are  ob- 
lique at  the  base,  and  have  large,  dry  stipules.  The  order 
contains  about  160  known  species,  all  of  which  have  pink 
flowers.  They  are  almost  all  tropical  plants,  and  some  of 
them  are  often  to  be  seen  in  hot-houses ;  but  a  small  species 
of  b^nia  ascends  the  Himalaya  to  at  least  11,500  ft.,  often 
growing  on  the  trunks  of  trees.  The  leaves  have  a  reddish 
tinge. 

Begf-fthehl^,  a  fresh- water  lake  of  Karamania,  Asia  Minor, 
presumed  to  be  the  ancient  CaralitU,  It  is  about  20  m.  1.,  and 
from  5  to  10  m.  w.  On  its  £.  and  K.  shores  are  the  towns 
of  B.  and  Kereli,  the  old  Caralio,  which  issued  imperial  coins, 
and  which  is  also  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  site  of 
Pamphylia. 

Bdfl^tash'i,  a  religious  order  in  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
which  had  its  origin  in  the  14th  c.  The  name  is  believed  to 
be  derived  from  that  of  a  celebrated  dervish,  Hadji  Begtash, 
to  whom  also  the  order  appears  to  owe  its  institution.  The 
members  use  secret  signs  and  pass-words  as  means  of  rec- 
ognitiop,  in  the  same  way  as  is  done  by  the  masonic  orders, 
some  of  them,  indeed,  appearing  to  be  identical  with  those 
of  freemasonry. 

Beflr^nixies,  or  Begnt^te,  the  name  of  the  earliest  of  all 
lay  societies  of  women  united  for  pious  purposes.  The  rea- 
son of  their  origin  is  not  quite  certain,  but  it  is  usually  at- 
tributed, in  part,  at  least,  to  the  disproportion  in  the  num- 
bers of  men  and  women  which  was  occasioned  by  the  Cru- 
sades. The  B.  were  not  restricted  by  vows,  nor  did  they  follow 
the  rules  of  any  order,  but  were  united  under  a  tup^rieure  for 
the  exercise  of  piety  and  benevolence,  and  lived  generally  in 
separate  small  cottages,  which,  collectively,  formed  the  Be- 
ginagium,  or  "  vineyard,^*  as  it  was  scripturally  termed.  A 
church,  a  hospital,  and  a  house  of  reception,  or  common  en- 
tertainment, generally  belonged  to  every  community  of  B. 
The  sisters  were  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  laity  only 
by  their  diligence  and  devotedness,  piety,  modesty,  and  zeal  for 
the  purity  of  youthful  education.  Societies  of  J3.  flourished 
greatly  during  the  12th  and  18th  c.,when  they  spread  them- 
selves over  France  and  Germany.  Among  the  most  important 
were  those  in  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  Regensburg,  Magdeburg, 
Leipsic,  Goslar,  Rochlitz,  and  Gdrlitz.  In  the  13th  and  14th  c. 
the  B.  became  united  with  the  persecuted  spiritualists  among 
the  Franciscans,  {FrcUricellea^)  and  with  the  sect  of  the  "  Breth- 
ren and  Sisters  of  the  Free  Spirit.*'  Hence  arose  certain 
heresies,  which,  of  course,  occasioned  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  Inquisition;  and  a  synod  held  at  Fritzhur  re- 
quired that  all  candidates  must  be  40  yra.  old  before  they 
could  enter  a  society  of  B.  In  the  present  day  we  find  here 
and  there  so-called  Beguinen-hdiuer  (Beji^uine-houses)  in  Ger- 
many ;  but  they  are  now  nothing  more  than  alms-houses  for 
poor  spinsters.  At  Ghent  there  is  still  a  celebrated  institu- 
tion of  B.,  numbering  as  many  as  600  sisters,  besides  200 
locataireiy  or  occasional  inmates. 

3e'gwai,  an  Indian  princess  or  sultana. 

Behai]n^  (Martin,)  a  famous  cosmographer,  b.  in  Nurem- 
berg about  1430.  In  a  voyage  along  the  W.  coast  of  Africa 
he  sailed  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Zaire  or  Congo  River, 
farther  than  had  ever  been  previously  reached.  In  1486  B. 
sailed  to  Fayal,  one  of  the  Azore  Islands,  where  a  Flemish 
colony  had  settled.  In  1490  he  returned  to  Nuremberg, 
where  he  resided  from  1491-93.  During  this  stay  he  con- 
structed a  large  globe,  principally  from  the  writings  of 
Ptolemy,  Pliny,  Strabo,  Marco  Polo,  and  Sir  John  Mandeville. 
It  is  still  preserved  by  the  family  of  B.  in  Nuremberg,  and 
is  a  valuable  record  of  the  progress  of  discovery,  though  it 
indicates  that  B.'s  geographical  knowledge  did  not  at  that 
period  extend  beyoud  Japan  on  the  £.  and  the  Cape  Verd 
Islands  on  the  W. ;  d.  1506. 

Beheading.    See  Capital  Punishment. 

Behemoth,  an  animal,  supposed  to  be  an  elephant  or 
hippopotamus,  possibly  an  extinct  species,  mentioned  in  Job 
xl,  15,  24. 

Behistnn^  or  Bisatnn',  a  ruined  town  of  the  Persian 
prov.  of  Irak-Ajemi.  B.  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  a  remark- 
able mountain  which  on  one  side  rises  almost  perpendicu- 
larly to  the  h.  of  1,700  ft.,  and  which  was  in  ancient  times 
sacred  to  Jupiter  or  to  Ormuzd.  According  to  Diodorus, 
Semiramis,  on  her  march  from  Babylon  to  Ecbatana,  in 
Media  Magna,  encamped  near  this  rock,  and,  having  cut 
away  and  polished  the  lower  part  of  it,  had  her  own  likeness 
and  those  of  a  hundred  of  her  guards  engraved  on  it.  She 
further,  according  to  the  same  historian,  caused  the  follow- 


ing inscription  in  Assyrian  letters  to  be  cut  in  the  rock: 
"Semiramis,  having  piled  up  one  upon  the  other  the  trap- 
pings of  the  beasts  of  burden  which  accompanied  het, 
ascended  by  these  means  from  the  plain  to  the  top  of  the 
rock.^*  But  the  rock  is  especially  interesting  for  its  conei- 
form  inscriptions,  which  within  recent  yrs.  have  been  suc- 
cessfully deciphered  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson.  The  inscriptions 
— whicli  are  in  three  forms  of  cuneiform  writing,  Persian, 
Babylonian,  and  Median — set  forth  the  herediury  right  of 
Darius  to  the  throne  of  Persia. 

Behn,  (Apbaka  or  Anu,)  an  authoress  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  the  date  of  whose  birth  was  1640,  was  a  daughter 
of  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Canterbury,  a  gentleman  who,  through 
his  aristocratic  connections,  obtained  the  appointment  of 
Gov.  of  Surinam.  Here  she  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  celebrated  slave  Oronoko,  who  afterward  became  the 
subject  of  one  of  her  novels.  Returning,  she  married  Mr. 
B.,  of  England,  a  merchant  of  Dutch  extraction,  was  pre- 
sented at  court,  where  her  personal  appearance  and  viva- 
cious freedom  of  manners  pleased  the  *'  Merry  Monarch,*'  who 
deputed  her  to  watch  events  in  Flanders.  She  accordingly 
went  to  Antwerp,  where  she  succeeded  in  discovering  the  in- 
tention of  the  Dutch  U>  sail  up  the  Thames  and  Medway, 
and  communicated  the  secret  to  the  English  court ;  which, 
however,  took  no  notice  of  the  information,  a  slight  which 
caused  the  fair  agent  to  throw  up  State  politics  in  disgust. 
On  her  return  to  England  she  devoted  herself  to  literature. 
Her  numerous  plays,  poems,  tales,  letters,  etc,  are  disfigured 
alike  by  impurity  and  indecency ;  and  in  point  of  intellectual 
ability  none  of  her  works  deserve  the  high  praise  lavished  on 
them  by  Dryden,  Cotton,  Southey,  and  others;  d.  in  1689. 

Beh'rends,  (Adolphds  Julius  Frkderick,  D.D.,)  a  Cong, 
minister  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  b.  in  Holland  1889;  his  earlv 
ministry  was  among  the  BaptisU;  in  1876  he  united  with 
the  Congregationalists,  and  later  became  pastor  of  the  Central 
Gong.  Church  in  Brooklyn. 

Mh^rin^:,  or  Be^rin^:,  (Vitus,)  a  famous  navigator,  b. 
1680  at  Horsens,  in  Denmark.  Sailing  in  1728  from  a  port 
on  the  £.  of  Kamtchatka,  he  followed  the  coast  northward 
until  he  believed,  from  the  westward  trending  of  the  land, 
that  he  had  reached  the  N.-E.  point  of  Asia.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  B.  did  not  reach  the  strait  which  bears  his 
name.  After  some  yrs.  spent  in  explorations  on  the  coast 
of  Kamtchatka,  Okhotsk,  and  the  N.  of  Siberia,  he  sailed  in 
1741  from  Okhotsk,  toward  the  Amer.  continent,  and, 
sighting  land  about  58^°  N.  lat,  he  followed  the  coast  north- 
ward for  some  distance ;  but  sickness  and  storms  obliged 
him  to  return,  and  being  wrecked  on  the  desert  island  of 
Awatska,  since  called  Behring's  Island,  he  d.  there  Dec.  8, 
1741. 

Beh^rill£:'8  Isl^and,  the  most  westerly  of  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  has  an  area  of  80  sq.  m.,  and  is  noteworthy  as  the 
place  where  Behring,  the  discoverer,  was  wrecked  and  d.  in 
1741. 

Beh^ring  Sea,  a  part  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Sea  of  Kamtchatka,  bounded  W.  by 
Kamtchatka,  E.  by  Alaska,  S.  by  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and 
N.  by  Behring  Strait.  There  are  several  islands  in  this 
sea,  and  fogs  prevail  constantly ;  but  owing  to  the  shallow, 
ness  of  the  strait  there  are  no  icebergs  of  magnitude  to  be 
met  with. 

Beh^rinfi^  Strait  separates  Asia  from  Am.,  and  con- 
nects the  Pacific  with  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  proof  that  the 
two  continents  were  not  connected  was  given  by  the  voyage 
of  a  Cossack  named  Deschnew,  who,  in  1648,  sailed  from  a 
harbor  in  Siberia,  in  the  Polar  Ocean,  into  the  Sea  of  Kamt- 
chatka. But  the  whole  voyage  was  regarded  by  Europeans 
as  a  fable  until  Behring^s  expedition  in  1728.  The  narrowest 
part  is  near  66°  lat.,  between  East  Cape  in  Asia  and  Cape 
Prince  of  Wales  in  Am.  The  distance  between  the  two 
capes,  in  a  direction  from  N.-W.  to  S.-E.,  is  nearly  50  m. ; 
about  midway  are  3  uninhabited  islands.  The  greatest 
depth,  some  30  fathoms,  is  toward  the  middle,  and  the 
water  is  shallower  toward  the  Amer.  coast  than  the  Asiatic. 
A  very  old  Japanese  map  in  the  British  Museum  accurately 
defines  this  strait. 

Beilan^  a  pass  and  town  in  the  N.  extremity  of  Syria,  on 
the  £.  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Iscanderoon.  The  pass  of  B. 
runs  from  S.-W.  to  N.-E.,  between  the  mountain  ranges  of 
Rhosus  and  Amanus,  and  is  the  common  route  from  Cilicia 
into  Syria.  It  is  one  of  the  two  Amanian  passes,  supposed 
to  be  the  lower  one,  mentioned  by  Cicero  as  capable  of  easy 
defense  on  account  of  their  narrowness.  There  seems  to 
be  no  doubt  that  in  the  war  between  Darius  and  Alexander 
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the  B.  Pads  was  an  important  oonsideration  to  both  com- 
manders, but  historians  and  geographers  appear  to  be  at  vari- 
ance as'to  the  precise  advantage  taken  of  it  in  the  stru^le. 

Bei'ra,  a  Port,  prov.,  area  9,248  sq.  m.,  pop.  l,b90,U92. 
The  surface  is  mountainous  and  the  soil  sandy. 

Bei^ram,  or  Bai^ram,  a  Mohammedan  festival  some- 
what analogous  to  Easter.  It  commences  immediately  after 
the  fast  of  Ramadan,  or  Ramazan,  which  corresponds  to 
Lent  Being  one  of  the  only  two  feasts  the  Moslems  have 
in  the  yr.,  it  is  looked  forward  to  with  great  interest,  the 
zest  being  enhanced  at  Constantinople  by  the  discharge  of 
artillery,  the  beating  of  drums,  and  blowing  of  trumpets. 
Properly,  it  should  terminate  in  one  day,  yet  in  some  parts 
of  Turkey  and  Persia  it  is  often  protracted  a  week  or  more. 
Dances,  music,  processions,  etc.,  in  which  the  women  are 
permitted  greater  indulgence  than  usual,  form  prominent 
features  of  the  feast ;  and  at  this  time  the  different  orders 
of  the  empire  pay  homage  to  the  sultan.  Seventy  days 
after  the  Moslems  celebrate  their  only  other  feast,  ("the 
festival  of  the  sacrifices,")  called  the  Lesser  B.,  which  is  the 
day  appointed  by  the  Mecca  pilgrims  for  slaying  the  Wctims, 
and  was  instituted  in  commemoration  of  the  offering  up  of 
Isaac  by  Abraham.  The  Lesser  B.  usually  lasts  3  days,  but 
it  is  not  celebrated  with  any  thing  like  the  pomp  of  the  other. 
During  the  continuance  of  each  of  the  festivals,  only  one  re- 
ligious service  takes  pUce.  The  Mohammedan  yr.  being 
the  lunar  one  of  854  days,  in  the  course  of  33  yrs.  the  fes- 
tivals run  through  all  the  seasons. 

Be'iti  is  an  Arabic  word,  signifying  house,  abode,  or 
place,  the  equivalent  of  which  in  Hebrew  is  BetL  Thus,  in 
the  former  language,  we  have  B.-cd-ffardm^  **  the  house  of 
the  sanctuary,"  or  **  the  sacred  house ; "  and  in  the  latter, 
Beih-el,  "house  of  God;"  Beih-any,  "place  of  dates;" 
Beth'Obara^  "  place  of  fords,"  etc. 

Beit-6l-&^]dh,  a  town  of  Tehama,  Egypt,  on  the  Red 
Sea ;  pop.  8,000. 

Beitnllah,  (Arab.  "House  of  God,")  the  spacious 
building  or  temple  at  Mecca  which  contains  the  Kaaba.  See 
Mecca. 

Be'ja,  (the  Pax  Julia  of  the  ancients,)  a  town  in  the  prov. 
of  Alemtejo,  Portugal ;  pop.  8,500. 

Bejapor',  a  decayed  city  in  the  Presidency  of  Bombay, 
India.  B.  was  for  centuries  the  flourishing  cap.  of  a  pow- 
erful kingdom,  falling  therewith  under  various  dynasties  in 
succession,  Hindu  and  Mussulman;  pop.  13,245. 

Be'jar,  a  fortified  town  in  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Sala- 
manca; pop.  10,683. 

Be^kaa,  (the  Cade-Syria  of  the  anciente,)  the  "  Plain  of 
Lebanon  "  of  the  0.  T.,  and  the  M  Bekaa  (the  Valley)  of  the 
natives  of  Syria,  is  inclosed  between  the  parallel  ranges  of 
Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  which  mountains  it  divides,  and 
extends  about  90  m.  from  N.  to  S.,  its  greatest  w.  being 
about  12  m.  It  is  the  most  rich  and  beautiful  plain  in  Syria ; 
but  although  the  soil  is  good,  and  water  abundant  from  the 
numerous  mountain  springs,  a  very  small  portion  of  it  is 
cultivated. 

Beke,  (Charles  Tilstone,  Ph.D.,)  a  distinguished  modem 
Eng.  traveler,  b.  in  London  Oct  10,  1800.  His  historical 
and  geographical  studies  of  the  East  led  B.  to  consider  the 
great  importance  of  Abyssinia  for  intercourse  with  Central 
Africa ;  but  his  proposals  to  undertake  an  exploring  journey 
were  declined  by  the  government  and  by  several  learned 
societies.  Supported  only  by  private  individuals,  he  joined 
in  Abyssinia  the  party  led  by  Major  Harris,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  the  exploration  of  Godshem  and  the  countries 
lying  to  the  S.  previously  almost  unknown  in  Europe.  The 
result  of  these  researches  appeared  partly  in  several  journals, 
and  in  Abyssinia:  a  Statement  of  Facts,  etc. ;  d.  1874. 

Bekes,^  or  BekesVar,  a  town  of  Hungary,  cap.  of  the 
county  of  the  same  name ;  pop.  84,243. 

Bek^er,  (Imxanuel,)  a  Ger.  philologist,  distinguished  by 
his  recensions  of  the  texts  of  Greek  and  Roman  classics ; 
b.  in  Berlin  1785;  studied  in  Halle  1803-7;  professor  at 
Berlin  1810;  d.  in  1871. 

Be^la,  the  name  of  four  Hungarian  kings  of  the  family  of 
Arpad.  B.  I.  (1061-63)  energetically  suppressed  the  last  at- 
tempt to  restore  heathenism,  and  by  the  introduction  of  a 
fixed  standard  of  measures,  weights,  and  coinage  virtually 
founded  the  commerce  of  Hungary.  B.  II.,  sumamed  "  the 
Blind,"  (1131-41,)  was  entirely  under  the  guidance  of  his 
bloodthirsty  spouse,  Helena,  and,  after  her  decease,  drank 
himself  to  death.  B.  HI.  (1174-96)  was  educated  in  Constan- 
tinople ;  introduced  Byzantine  customs  and  culture  into  his 
own  country.  B.  IV.  (1235-70)  was  son  of  that  Andreas  from 


whom  the  nobles  extorted  the  "Golden  Bull,"  Hungary's 
Magna  Charta;  his  chief  aim  was  to  humble  the  nobility 
and  restore  the  royal  power  to  its  former  proportions ;  d.  in 
1270,  his  last  yrs.  having  been  embittered  by  an  attempt  at 
rebellion  on  the  part  of  his  son  Stephen. 

Bel  and  the  Dragr'on,  an  apocryphal  book  of  the  0.  T., 
read  for  edification,  both  in  the  R.  C.  and  Anglo-Catholic 
Churches ;  in  the  former,  on  Ash- Wednesday ;  in  the  latter, 
on  the  23d  of  Nov. 

BelAj^ing,  one  of  the  many  modes  of  fastening  ropes  on 
shipboard.  It  is  effected  by  winding  a  rope,  generally  a  part 
of  the  running  rigging,  round  a  piece  of  wood  called  a  cleat 
or  a  kevel,  or  else  round  a  B.-pin,  which  is  an  ashen  staff  from 
12  to  16  in.  in  1. 

Bel1i)ey8,  anc.  Bubastis  Affria,  a  town  of  6,000  inhabit- 
ants, situated  on  the  E.  arm  of  the  Nile,  Lower  Egypt. 

Belch'^er,  (Sir  Edward,)  a  distinguished  Eng.  naval  oflScer, 
b.  in  1799.  In  1826  B.  was  appointed  assistant  surveyor  to 
the  expedition  about  to  explore  Behring  Strait  under  Cap- 
tain Beechey;  in  1829  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  com- 
mander; 1836  saw  him  in  command  of  the  Sulphur,  com- 
missioned to  explore  the  W.  coasts  of  Am.  and  the  Indies.  He 
was  absent  6  yrs.,  in  which  time  he  had  sailed  round  the  world. 
During  this  voyage  he  rendered  important  services  in  the  Can- 
ton River  to  Lord  Gough,  whose  successes  over  the  Chinese 
were  greatly  due  to  B.*s  soundings  and  reconnaissances 
pushed  into  the  interior  ;  d.  1877. 

Belch^er,  (Jonathan,)  colonial  Gov.  of  Mass.  and  N.  H. 
1730-41 ;  of  N.  J.  1747;  was  b.  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1681, 
d.  1757. 

Belch^er,  (Joseph,  D.D.,)  celebrated  Bap.  divine ;  b.  in 
England  1794,  d.  1869. 

Selchi^te,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Saragossa ; 
pop.  over  3,000. 

Bel-ed-el-Jereed',  a  country  of  North  Africa,  sterile, 
and  bearing  chiefly  the  date-palm. 

Belem',  a  town  of  Portugal,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ta- 
gus,  is  historically  interesting  as  the  place  from  whence  Vasco 
da  Gama  set  sail  on  his  voyage  of  Oriental  discovery ;  pop. 
6,000. 

Belem.    See  ParX. 

Belem'nites,  (Gr.  belemnon,  a  "  dart,"  or  "  arrow,")  on 
interesting  genus  of  fossil 
cephalopodous  Mollusca,  the 
type  of  a  family  called  Be- 
lemnitidiBy  to  the  whole  of 
which  the  name  B.  is  very 
generally  extended,  closely  Belemntte. 

allied   to  the  Sepuulce,  or 

Cuttle  family.  No  recent  species  of  B.  is  known;  fossil 
species  are  very  numerous,  and  are  found  in  all  the  oolitic  and 
cretaceous  strata,  from  the  lowest  lias  to  the  upper  chalk, 
some  of  which  are  filled  with  myriads  of  their  remains. 
These  remains  are  generally  those  of  the  shell  alone,  which 
is  now  known  to  have  been  an  internal  shell,  entirely  included 
within  the  body  of  the  animal,  like  that  of  the  cuttle.  The 
shell,  as  seen  in  the  most  perfect  specimens,  is  double,  con- 
sisting of  a  conical  chambered  portion,  (the phra^^moeoney)  in- 
serted into  a  longer,  solid,  somewhat  conical  or  tapering,  and 
pointed  sheath.  In  a  living  species  of  Squid  (marotenthis) 
from  Behring  Strait  there  is  a  "  bone  "  like  a  belemnite  into 
which  the  end  of  the  "  pen  "  passes,  hence  the  animal  of  the 
belemnite  was  probably  like  a  squid  in  shape,  as  is  also  indi- 
cated by  a  certain  fossil  squid  containing  the  structure  in 
question. 

Bel&st^,  the  chief  town  of  County  Antrim,  prov.  of  Ulster, 
Ireland.  The  chief  public  buildings  are:  Queen^s  Coll.,  a 
beautiful  structure  in  the  Tudor  style,  opened  in  1849,  with 
a  revenue  of  $35,000  from  the  consolidated  fund ;  Royal  Ac- 
ademical Institution,  incorporated  in  1810,  affiliated  to  the 
London  University,  and  comprising  an  elementary  and  col- 
legiate department,  and  a  school  of  design ;  Museum,  Linen 
Hall,  Commercial  and  Corn  Exchanges,  churches,  and  banks. 
The  fine  Botanic  Gardens  of  the  Natural  History  Society 
occupy  17  acres ;  pop.  266,950.  Here  is  a  Wesleyan  ColL 
founded  by  Rev.  William  Arthur. 

Ber&st,  cap.  of  Waldo  Co.,  Me. ;  seat  of  extensive  for- 
eign and  coasting  trade.  Principal  commodities,  lumber  and 
fish ;  pop.  6,294. 

Belfort',  or  Befort^,  a  town  of  France,  till  1870  in  the 
Dept.  of  Haut-Rhin.  The  strategical  importance  of  B.  was 
recognized  by  France  on  its  cession  by  Austria  in  1648,  and 
it  was  fortified  by  Vauban.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  be- 
tween France  and  Germany  in  1870,  B.  was  a  fortress  of  the 
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first  raak,  and  as  such  maintained,  from  the  8d  of  Dec., 
1870,  till  the  16th  of  Feb.,  1871,  a  galUnt  defense  against  the 
German  troops  ;  pop.  25,455 ;  of  tepritory,  83,070.  B.  passed 
into  the  possession  of  Germany  with  the  cession  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine. 

Bel'fry,  (Ft.  heffroi,)  a  word  of  doubtful  origin ;  a  bell- 
tower,  or  turret,  usoallj  forming  part  of  a  church,  but  some- 
times detached  from  it,  as  at  Evesham  and  Berkeley,  in  En- 
gland, and  still  more  frequently  in  Italy.  Where  a  church  was 
built  in  a  deep  glen,  the  B.  was  perched  on  a  neighboring  height, 
as  at  St.  Feve  and  elsewhere  in  Cornwall,  and  at  Ardclach 
and  Aldbar  in  Scotland.  At  this  last  place  the  bell  was  hung 
upon  a  tree,  as  was  common  enough  in  Scotland  at  the  close 
of  the  17th  c.  Where  the  B.  consists  of  a  mere  turret,  it  is 
often  called  a  bdl-gahle  or  beil-cote^  and  is  always  placed  on  the 
W.  end  of  the  church ;  a  smaller  one  being  sometimes  placed 
at  the  E.  end,  which  is  for  the  sanctus  bell,  for  which  reason 
it  is  placed  over  the  altar.  Municipal  Bs.  are  more  common 
on  the  Continent  than  elsewhere.  When  the  burghs  began 
to  rise  into  importance  after  the  12th  c.  they  asserted  their 
right  to  have  bells  to.  call  the  burghers  together  for  council 
or  for  action.    Thus  detached  Bs.  arose  in  the  heart  of  towns. 

Bei'gB,  the  nAme  given  by  Caesar  to  the  warlike  tribes 
which  in  his  time  occupied  that  one  of  the  great  divisions  of 
Gallia  which  embraced  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Seine,  the 
b:isin  of  the  Somme,  of  the  Scheldt,  of  the  Maas,  and  of  the 
Moselle,  which  itself  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Rhine. 
Their  country  was  level,  containing  no  mountains  of  any 
height,  except  the  Vosges  in  the  S.  The  name  seems  to  have 
ori<^nally  designated  several  powerful  tribes  hihabiting  the 
b&iin  of  the  Seine,  and  to  have  been  afterward  used  by  Caesar 
as  a  general  appellation  for  all  the  peoples  N.  of  that  river. 
These  B.  were,  in  all  probability,  chiefly  of  Celtic  origin,  but 
within  their  territories  were  to  be  found  both  pure  and  mixed 
Germans.  When  southern  Britain  was  invaded  by  Caesar,  he 
found  that  B.  from  the  opposite  shores  of  Gaul  had  preceded 
him,  and  were  settled  in  Kent  and  Sussex,  having  driven  the 
aborigines  into  the  interior.  The  B.  in  Britain  resisted  for 
nearly  a  c.  the  Roman  power,  but  were  finally  forced  to  yield 
to  it.  Caesar  regarded  them  as  German,  but  they  rather  seem 
to  have  belonged  to  the  Celtic  portion  of  the  Gallic  B. 

Belgard',  a  Prussian  town  in  the  prov.  of  Pomerania, 
pop.  6,808. 

oelgtMmf,  the  chief  city  of  a  district  of  the  same  name 
in  the  Presidency  of  Bombay,  British  India,  situated  to  the  E. 
of  the  dividing  ridge  of  the  West  Ghauts,  at  a  h.  of  about 
2,600  ft.  above  the  sea ;  area  of  B.  district  4,591  sq.  m.,  pop. 
938,750 ;  pjop.  of  town  26,947. 

Bel^OJo'SO,  a  town  of  Lombardv,  Italy.  It  has  a  fine 
aqueduct,  and  a  castle  in  which  y*ancis  I.  spent  the  night 
previous  to  the  disastrous  battle  ot  J?avia,  in  wmch  he  was 
made  prisoner ;  pop.  4,000. 

Bel^ojo^so,  Prin^cess  of.  (Christina,)  an  Ital.  patriot, 
b.  1808,  d.  1871 ;  twice  exiled  because  of  her  part  in  public 
affairs ;  equipped  a  corps  of  volunteers  at  her  own  expense, 
and  took  part  in  the  revolutions  of  Milan  and  Rome  1848. 

BeVgixim,  (Royaume  de  Bdgique^  one  of  the  smaller  Eu- 
ropean States,  consists  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  former 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  as  created  by  the  Congress  of 
Vienna.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans  it  formed  a  part  of 
Gallia  Bdgica.  Its  greatest  1.  from  N.-W.  to  S.-E.  is  178 
English  m. ;  and  its  greatest  w.  from  N.  to  S.  is  112  m. ; 
total  area  11,873  m. ;  pop.  6,195,355.  B.  is  the  most 
densely  peopled  country  in  Europe,  the  pop.  being  about  485  to 
the  sq.  m.  The  rural  pop.  is  to  that  of  the  towns  as  8  to  1. 
It  is,  on  the  whole,  a  level  and  even  low-lying  country,  diver- 
sified, however,  by  hilly  districts.  In  the  S.-E.  a  western 
branch  of  the  Ardennes  highlands  makes  its  appearance,  sep- 
arating the  basin  of  the  Maas  from  that  of  the  Moselle,  but 
attains  only  the  moderate  elevation  of  2,000  ft.  In  Flanders 
the  land  becomes  so  low  that  in  parts  where  the  natural  pro- 
tection afforded  by  the  downs  is  deficient,  dikes,  etc.,  have  been 
raised  to  check  the  encroachments  of  the  sea.  The  once  im- 
passai)le  morasses  of  the  Morini  and  the  Menapii^  which 
stayed  the  progress  of  Caesar's  legions,  are  now  drained  and 
converted  into  fertile  fields,  surrounded  by  dense  plantations. 
The  abundant  water-system  of  B.  is  chiefly  supplied  by  the 
rivers  Scheldt  and  Maas,  both  of  which  rise  in  France,  and 
have  their  embouchures  in  Holland.  The  natural  hydro- 
graphical  advantages  are  increased  by  a  system  of  canals. 
The  climate  of  B.,  in  the  plains  near  the  sea,  is  cool,  humid, 
and  somewhat  unhealthy ;  but  in  the  higher  S.-E.  districts 
hot  summers  alternate  with  very  cold  winters.  These  varieties 
of  climate  are  favorable  to  a  greater  variety  of  produce  than 


the  neighboring  country  of  HolUnd  can  supply.  The  chief 
productions  are  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  etc.,  leguminous 
plants,  hemp,  flax,  ooza,  tobacct),  hope,  dye-plants,  and  chic- 
ory. B.  contains  upward  of  7,000,000  acres,  rather  more 
than  \  in  meadow  and  pasture,  the  same  in  woods  and  forests, 
and  not  above  500,000  acres  lying  waste.  Some  hundreds  of 
acres  are  devoted  to  vineyards,  but  the  wine  produced  is  of 
an  inferior  quality.  The  forests  of  Ardennes  abound  in  game 
and  other  wild  animals.  B.  has  2,828  m.  of  R.Rs.  B.  is  rich 
in  minerals,  which,  next  to  its  abundant  agriculture,  consti- 
tute the  chief  source  of  its  national  prosperity.    The  4  provi. 


in  which  minerals  are  found  are  Hainault,  Namur,  Li^ge,  and 
Luxembourg.  They  include  lead,  copper,  zinc,  calamine, 
alum,  peat,  marble,  limestone,  slate,  iron,  and  coal.  Lead  is 
wrought,  but  only  to  a  small  extent,  in  U^ge ;  copper  in 
Hainault  and  Li^ge ;  manganese  in  Li6ge  and  Namur ;  black 
marble  at  Dinant ;  slates  at  Herbemont ;  and  calamine  prin- 
cipally at  Li6ge.  But  these  products  are  insignificant  com- 
pared to  the  superabundance  of  coal — from  anthracite  to  the 
richest  gas  coal — and  iron.  Since  the  commencement  of  its 
independent  career,  B.  has  devoted  its  attention  almost  ex- 
clusively to  those  branches  of  industry  and  commerce  by 
which  its  future  greatness  must  be  supported.  The  chief 
manufactures  are  linen,  woolen,  cotten,  silk,  lace,  leather,  and 
metals.  The  great  seats  of  the  Unen  manufacture  are  Court- 
ray  and  Bruges,  in  West  Flanders ;  Ghent,  in  East  Flanders ; 
Brussels,  in  Brabant ;  Mechlin,  or  Malines,  in  Antwerp  ;  and 
Toumay,  in  Hainault.  The  lawn  and  damask  fabrics  of 
Bruges  are  celebrated,  as  well  as  the  hice  made  in  and  near 
Brussels,  Malines,  Louvain,  and  Bruges,  which  sometimes 
commands  a  price  of  $200  per  yd.  Brussels  and  Toumay 
have  large  carpet  manufactures,  and  Hainault  supplies  a 
considerable  amount  of  hosiery.  The  natural  wealth  and 
industrial  resources  of  B.  have  always  been  more  or  less 
modified  by  the  poUtical  relations  of  the  country.  In 
the  middle  of  the  18th  c.  B.,  with  Bruges  as  its  chief 
seat  ^  of  manufacture,  had  surpassed  all  its  neighbors  in 
industry,  and  had  established  a  flourishing  commerce 
with  the  Italians.  After  the  discovery  of  Am.  Antwerp 
took  the  place  of  Bruges,  and  was  regarded  as  the  north- 
em  Venice.  But  the  unhappy  period  of  Spanish  oppres- 
sion  and  the  war  in  the  Netherlands  deeply  depressed 
Belgian  commerce,  which  suffered  still  more  at  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia,  when  Holland  monopolized  the  navigation  of  the 
Scheldt.  The  intellectual  improvement  of  B.  has  not  kept 
equal  pace  with  its  material  prosperity.  The  lack  of  polit- 
ical independence,  which  has  forced  the  best  energies  of  the 
country  into  foreign  centers  of  activity,  and  the  variety  and 
confused  mixture  of  dialects,  have  retarded  the  growth  of  the 
national  intellect  and  the  formation  of  national  individuality. 
The  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Brassels  is  at 
the  head  of  several  other  unions  for  scientific  purposes. 
Among  the  most  celebrated  names  in  Belgian  literature  and 
science  may  be  mentioned  *  Quetelet  in  mathematics,  Alt* 
meyer  the  historian,  Fetis  the  musical  critic.  Conscience  the 
Flemish  poet  and  novelist,  Willems  the  philologist,  and  Baron 
and  Moke  in  literary  history  and  criticism.  Painting  and 
architecture  formerly  flourished  in  the  wealthy  old  towns  of 
Flanders;  but  after  the  brilliant  epoch  of  Rubens  and  his 
pupils  a  long  period  of  dullness  followed,  though  in  modem 
times  a  revival  of  art  has  taken  place.  JoumaUsm  in  B.  has 
been  greatly  extended  by  the  abolition  of  the  stamp-duty, 
and  180  daily  newspapers  are  now  published,  including  56 
Flemish  papers;  but  only  a  few  have  obtained  a  proper 
degree  of  respectability  and  influence.    The  pop.  of  B.  is  of  a 
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mixed  German  and  Celtic  origin,  and  numbered  6,841,960  in 
1896,  making  it  one  of  the  most  densely  peopled  countries 
of  tbe  worid,  (a  population  of  over  600  to  the  sq.  m.)  The 
French  language  has  gained  the  ascendency  in  educated  so- 
ciety and  in  the  offices  of  government ;  the  R.  C.  religion  is 
the  prevailing  form.  The  government  of  B.  is  a  limited  con- 
stitutional monarchy,  and  was  established  in  its  present  form 
by  the  Revolution  of  1830.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans  the 
name  Oallia  Belgica  was  given  to  the  southern  Netherlands 
lying  on  the  confines  of  Gaul  and  Germany,  peopled  by  Cel- 
tic and  German  tribes.  Until  the  close  of  the  11th  c.  the 
feudal  system,  which  arose  at  the  fall  of  the  Carlovingian  dy- 
nasty, prevailed  in  the  Netherlands,  where  the  several  south- 
em  provinces  were  made  duchies  and  counties.  After  the  ab- 
dication of  Charles  V.  these  provinces  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Philip  II.,  and  by  the  law  of  primogeniture  should  have 
remained  united  with  Spain.  But  scarcely  had  the  Peace  of 
ChAteau-Cambresis  (1559)  put  an  end  to  the  encroachments 
of  France,  when  the  religious  disputes  of  the  Reformation 
and  the  despotic  measures  of  Philip  excited  in  the  provinces 
a  long  and  bloody  war  for  civil  and  religious  freedom,  which 
ended  in  the  independence  of  the  northern  or  Teutonic  Neth- 
erlands, while  the  southern  endured  a  long  conflict  with  the 
Romish,  Spanish,  and  afterward  French,  authorities.  The  war 
between  the  priests  and  growing  liberalism  has  been  carried 
ou  with  varying  success.  In  Nov.,  1849,  a  new  commercial 
treaty  for  10  yrs.  was  concluded  with  France,  and  the  dura- 
tion of  the  treaty  with  the  German  Zollverein  was  lengthened. 
In  1850  the  educational  question  was  supposed  to  be  settled 
on  soundly  liberal  principles,  but  since  then  there  has  been  a 
keen  struggle  between  the  Progressionists  and  the  Ultramon- 
tanes. 

Bel£:orod^  (Russian  Bejelgorod^  "  White  Town,**)  a  town 
of  16,097  inhabitants,  in  the  Russian  Govt,  of  Kursk.  It 
is  situated  on  the  Donetz.  Three  important  fairs  are  held 
here  during  the  yr. 

Belgrade^  anc.  Singidunum^  styled  by  the  Turks  Darol- 
Ji/iaJ,  and  in  Ger.  WeisaeTiburff,  is  an  important  fortified  and 
commercial  to^n,  cap.  of  Servia.  It  has  frequently  changed 
masters ;  pop.  54,249. 

Be^al,  a  Heb.  word,  signifying  idle,  wicked,  or  un- 
profitable. The  Scripture  phrase,  therefore,  "  sons  of  B.," 
was  originally,  in  all  probability,  a  mere  Hebrew  figurative 
expression  denoting  worthless  or  dissolute  persons.  At  a 
later  period  the  idea  of  evil  which  the  word  embodies  seems 
to  have  been  elaborated  into  a  personality,  and  B.  is  supposed 
by  some  to  correspond  to  the  Greek  Pluto. 

Belidor',  de,  (Bernard  Forest,)  an  eminent  Fr.  military 
engineer  and  author,  b.  1697 ;  served  in  the  German  cam- 
paign of  1742,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Science;  d.  1761. 

Belisa^rins.  This  heroic  and  loyal  soldier,  to  whom  the 
Em{>eror  Justinian  was  principally  indebted  for  the  glory  of 
his  reign,  was  b.  at  Germania,  in  Illyria,  about  505  A.D.  The 
military  career  of  B.  may  be  divided  into  two  great  epochs : 
the  war  against  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  and  the  war  against  the 
Goths  in  Italy,  which  again  subdivides  itself  into  two  cam- 
paigns, with  an  interval  of  4  yrs.  between  them.  The  first 
of  these  epochs  was  commenced  by  Justinian  sending  B.,  533 
A.D.,  with  an  army  of  15,000  men  into  Africa,  in  order  to  re- 
cover the  provinces  there  held  by  the  Vandal  King  Gelimer. 
In  this  expedition  he  w^as  completely  successful.  The  second 
war  was  occasioned  by  the  divisions  existing  in  the  royal  fam- 
ily of  the  Ostrogoths,  which  induced  Justinian  to  attempt  to 
wrest  Italy  from  the  hands  of  the  barbarians.  B.  drove  the 
Goths  back  to  Ravenna,  which  he  captured  in  540,  along  with 
Vitiges  himself.  In  544  the  barbarians,  under  Totila,  having 
again  invaded  and  reconquered  Italy,  he  was  sent  against 
them,  but  with  an  insufficient  army.  B.  was  at  length  ac- 
cused of  a  conspiracy  against  Justinian,  and  imprisoned  Dec., 
563  ;  but  Justinian  became  convinced  of  his  umocence,  and 
restored  him,  after  six  months,  to  all  his  honors  ;  he  d.  March, 
564. 

BeljVrie,  or  Bailjn^rie,  a  town  of  India,  in  the  British 
district  of  Moradabad ;  pop.,  including  part  of  Kashipur, 
8,253. 

BelOmap,  (George  E.\  F.S.N.,)  an  Amer.  officer,  b.  in 
N.  H.  1832  ;  served  at  Fort  Fisher  and  elsewhere  during  the 
civil  war. 

BelOmap,  (Jeremt,  D.D.,)  an  Amer.  minister,  founder  of 
Mass.  Historical  Societv  and  pastor  of  Federal  Street  Church, 
Boston ;  b.  1744,  d.  1798. 

Bellmap,  (William  G.,)  b.  at  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  1794 ;  en- 
tered the  U.  S.  army  as  3d  lieutenant  1813 ;  served  in  the 
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War  of  1812,  the  Florida  War,  and  in  Mexico;   promoted 
to  be  brevet-colonel  and  brigadier-general;  d.  1851. 

BelOmap,  (William  Worth,)  son  of  the  preceding,  b.  at 
Newburg  1829;  Major  of  Volunteers  1861 ;  brevetted  major- 
general  1865 ;  served  at  Shiloh,  etc.,  and  was  in  Sherman^s 
march  to  the  sea ;  Sec.  of  War  1869-76 ;  impeached  by  Con- 
gress on  charges  of  corruption,  but  was  acquitted.     D.  1890. 

BelL  Bs.  are  usually  formed  of  a  composition  of  copper 
and  tin,  called  B.-metaL  When  the 
proper  proportions  of  the  two  metals 
are  fused  together  the  compound  is 
poured  into  a  mold.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  of  England  it  would  seem 
to  have  been  2  to  1 ;  and  the  small 
bronze  Bs.  discovered  by  Mr.  Layard 
in  the  palace  of  Nimroud  are  found 
to  contain  10  of  copper  to  1  of  tin. 
Hand-Bs.  are  often  made  of  brass, 
antimony  alloyed  with  tin,  German 
silver,  real  silver,  and  gold.  The  qual- 
ity of  a  B.  depends  not  only  on  the 
composition  of  the  metal  it  is  made 
of,  but  very  much  also  on  its  shape,  and  on  the  proportions 
between  its  height,  width,  and  thickness,  for  which  the  B.- 
founder  has  rules  derived  from  experience  and  confirmed  by 
science.  The  pitch  of  a  B.  is  higher  the  smaller  it  is.  Bs. 
have  been  cast  of  steel,  some  of  which  have  had  a  tone  nearly 
equal  in  fineness  to  that  of  the  best  B.-metal,  but  deficient  in 
length,  having  less  vibration.  Some  have  also  been  cast  of 
glass,  with  a  considerable  thickness  of  the  material;  and 
these  give  an  extremely  fine  sound,  but  are  too  brittle  to 
stand  the  continued  use  of  a  clapper.  From  a  remote  antiq- 
uity cymbals  and  hand-Bs.  were  used  in  religious  ceremo- 
nies. In  Egypt  the  feast  of  Osiris  was  announced  by  rin^ng 
Bs. ;  Aaron  and  other  Jewish  high-priests  wore  golden  Bs.  at- 
tached to  their  vestments ;  and  in  Athens  the  priests  of  Cybele 
used  Bs.  in  their  rites.  The  Greeks  employed  them  in  camps 
and  garrisons ;  and  the  Romans  announced  the  hour  of  bath- 
ing and  of  business  by  the  Cintinnabulum.  The  introduction 
of  Bs.  into  Christian  churches  is  usually  ascribed  to  Paulinus, 
Bishop  of  Nola  in  Campania,  (400  A.  D. ;)  but  there  is  no 
evidence  of  their  existence  for  a  c.  later.  That  they  were 
first  made  in  Campania  is  inferred  from  the  name  given  to 
them — campance;  hence  campanile^  the  B. -tower.  The  largest 
B.  in  the  world  is  the  Great  a.  or  Monarch  of  Moscow,  about 
21  ft.  in  h.  and  diameter,  and  weighing  198  tons.     It  was 


The  Great  Bell  at  Moscow. 

cast  in  1784,  but  fell  during  a  fire  in  1737,  was  injured, 
and  remained  sunk  in  the  earth  till  1837,  when  it  w^as 
raised,  and  now  forms  the  dome  of  a  chapel  made  by  exca- 
vating  the  space  below  it.  The  ringing  of  the  curiFew-B., 
supposed  to  have  been  introduced  into  England  by  William 
the  Conqueror,  was  a  custom  of  a  civil  or  political  nature, 
and  only  strictly  observed  till  the  end  of  the  reign  of  William 
Rufus.  Its  object  was  to  warn  the  public  to  extinguish  their 
fires  and  lights  at  8  o*clock  in  the  evening.  Church-Bs. 
were  at  one  time  tolled  for  those  passing  out  of  the  world. 
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It  was  a  prevailing  superstition  that  Bs.  had  the  power  to 
terrify  evil  spiritd,  no  less  than  to  dispel  storms ;  and  the 
custom  of  ringing  what  was  called  the  passing-B.  grew  out  of 
the  belief  that  the  devils  troubled  the  expiring  patient,  and 
lay  in  wait  to  afflict  the  soul  the  moment  when  it  escaped 
from  the  body.  Many  of  the  church-towers  in  large  cities 
are  provided  with  peals  of  Bs.,  the  ringing  of  which  is  a  well- 
known  practice.  Eight  Bs.,  which  form  an  octave  or  dia- 
tonic scale,  make  the  most  perfect  peal.  The  variety  of 
changes  or  permutations  of  order  that  can  be  rung  on  a  peal 
increases  enormously  with  the  number  of  Bs.  The  English 
appear  to  be  fond  of  peals,  and  the  associations  which  they 
call  up.  They  actually  make  bequesU  to  endow  periodical 
peals  in  their  parish  church-towers ;  leaving,  for  example, 
BO  much  money  to  ring  a  merry  peal  for  an  hour  on  a 
certain  evening  of  the  week,  or  to  commemorate  victories, 
or  some  other  subjects  of  national  rejoicing,  in  all  time 
coming.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  peals  of  Bs.  is  that  of 
St  Mary-le-Bow,  Cheapside,  London,  which  forms  the  basis 
of  a  proverbial  expression  meant  to  mark  emphatically  a 
London  nativity — **  Bom  within  the  sound  of  Bow-Bs." 
The  term  B.  is  infused  in  much  of  our  conversational  phrase- 
ology. At  one  period  a  silver  B.  was  the  prize  in  horse-races 
in  England,  atul  the  winning  horse  was  said  to  bear  away 
the  B.  The  old  fable,  in  which  a  sagacious  mouse  proposes 
that  a  B.  shall  be  hung  on  the  neck  of  the  cat,  so  that  all  the 
mice  may  be  duly  warned  of  her  approach,  has  given  rise  to 
the  well-known  phrase  of  "  belling  the  cat." 

Bell  of  a  capital,  in  Arch.,  is  the  capital  of  a  pillar  de- 
nuded of  the  foliage;  it  resembles  the  form  of  a  bell  re- 
versed. 

B^,  (Alexander  Grahah,)  was  b.  in  Scotland  1847 ;  was 
trained  in  the  specialty  of  his  father  and  grandfather — ^the 
curing  of  defective  speech;  came  to  the  U.  S.  in  1872,  and 
became  Prof,  of  Vocal  Physiology  in  Boston  University ;  in 
1876  he  perfected  his  discovery  of  the  speaking  telephone, 
the  success  of  which  has  since  been  established.  In  1882  he 
received  the  diploma  and  decoration  of  the  French  Legion  of 
Honor. 

Bell,  (Andrew,  D.D.,)  author  of  the  ''  Madras  System  of 
Education,"  b.  at  St.  Andrews  in  1753.  While  at  Madras 
he  was  intrusted  by  the  directors  of  the  East  India  Company 
with  the  management  of  an  institution  for  the  education  of 
the  orphan  children  of  the  European  military.  As  he  found 
it  impossible  to  obtain  the  services  of  properly  qualified 
ushers,  he  at  length  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  conducting 
the  school  by  the  aid  of  the  scholars  themselves.  Hence 
originated  the  far-famed  **  Monitorial  System."  After  super- 
intending the  institution  for  7  yrs.,  the  state  of  his  health 
forced  him  to  return  to  Europe;  d.  at  Cheltenham  1832. 
He  left  (besides  a  valuable  estate)  £120,(K)0  of  3  per  cent, 
stocks  for  the  purpose  of  founding  various  educational  insti- 
tutions in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Leith,  Aberdeen,  Inverness, 
Cupar,  and  St.  Andrews. 

Bell,  (Sir  Charles,)  an  eminent  surgeon,  whose  discoveries 
in  the  nervous  system  have  given  him  a  European  fame,  b. 
at  Edinburgh  in  1778,  d.  1842.  On  the  establishment  of  the 
London  University,  now  University  Coll.,  in  1826,  B.  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  its  new  medical  school.  In  1831  he 
was  one  of  the  five  eminent  men  in  science  knighted  on  the 
accession  of  William  IV.  Beirs  Faralt/sis,  or  facial  paraly- 
sis, is  named  after  him. 

bell,  (Charles  H.,)  an  Amer.  officer;  Rear-Admiral 
U.S.N.;  b.  1798,  d.  1875. 

Bell,  (George  Joseph,)  an  eminent  lawyer,  brother  of  the 
preceding;  b.  in  Edinburgh  1770,  d.  1843. 

Bell,  (Henry,)  the  successful  introducer  of  steam  navi- 
gation into  Europe ;  b.  at  Torphichen,  Linlithgowshire,  Scot- 
land, 1767.  In  Jan.,  1812,  a  small  vessel,  40  ft.  in  1., 
called  the  Cornet^  built  under  his  directions,  and  with  an  en- 
gine constructed  by  himself,  was  launched  on  the  Clyde  with 
success — the  first  on  European  waters;  d.  at  Helensburg 
1830. 

Bell,  (Henry  H.,)  an  Amer.  officer ;  Rear-Admiral  U.S.N. ; 
present  at  many  battles  during  the  civil  war ;  b.  1807,  d.  1867. 

Bell,  (John,)  of  Antermonv,  a  celebrated  Asiatic  traveler, 
b.  in  the  W.  of  Scotland  1691.  In  1714  he  went  to  St. 
Petersburg,  and  soon  after  was  appointed  physician  to  an 
embassy  from  Russia  to  Persia.  In  1719  he  was  sent  upon 
another  to  China  through  Siberia.  In  1737  he  was  sent  on 
an  embassy  to  Constantinople,  and  afterward  settled  for 
some  yrs.  in  the  Turkish  capital  as  a  merchant.  In  1747 
he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  d.  at  Antermonv  1780. 

Bell,  (John,)  an  eminent  surgeon,  b.  in  Edinburgh  1763. 


He  studied  under  the  celebrated  Black  and  CuUen,  and  while 
attending  the  anatomy  classes  of  Dr.  Monro,  first  conceived 
the  idea  of  teaching  the  application  of  the  science  of  anatomy 
to  practical  surgery.  His  Sjfstem  of  the  Anatomtf  of  the 
Human  Bodi/^  and  his  Diacoumes  on  the  Nature  atut  Cure  of 
Wound*^  (Edinburgh,  1793-95,)  were  translated  into  German ; 
d.  1820. 

Bell,  (John,)  an  Amer.  statesman;  U.  S.  senator  1847; 
Sec.  of  War  1842;  candidate  for  the  Presidency  1860;  tk. 
1797,  d.  1869. 

Bell,  (Luther  V.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,)  Pres.  of  McLean  Insane 
Asylum,  and  founder  of  Butler  Hospital  for  the  Insane  ;  b. 
1806,  d.  1862. 

Bell,  (Robert,)  an  industrious  and  versatile  literary  writer, 
b.  in  Cork  1800,  and  in  Dublin  was  for  a  time  editor  of  the 
government  journal,  The  Patriot,  In  1828  was  editor  of  The 
Attaa  newspaper.  In  1839,  in  conjunction  with  Sir  Edward 
Bulwer  Lytton  and  Dr.  Lardner,  he  started  The  Monthltf 
Chronicle^  a  literary  periodical,  published  by  Longman  &  Co. 
In  1854  he  commenced  an  annotated  edition  of  the  English 
poets,  and  received  from  the  King  of  the  Belgians  a  gold 
medal,  as  a  token  of  his  majesty^s  sense  of  his  services  to 
literature;  d.  1867. 

Bell,  (Samuel,  LL.D.,)  Amer.  lawyer  and  legislator ;  U.  S. 
senator  1823;  Gov.  of  N.  H.  1819-23  ;  b.  1770,  d.  1850. 

Bell,  (Samuel  Dana,)  Amer.  jurist,  b.  1798,  d.  1838;  asso- 
ciate-iustice  and  chief -justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  N.  IL 

Bell,  (Thomas,)  a  distinguished  naturalist,  b.  at  Poole, 
Eng.,  1792.  In  1814  he  went  to  London,  and  studied  at 
Guy's  Hospital,  and  in  1815  passed  the  Coll.  of  Surgeons. 
In  1836  he  became  Prof,  of  Zoology  in  King's  Coll.,  London. 
On  the  establishment  of  the  Ray  Society,  in  1844,  for  the 
publication  of  rare  and  costly  works  on  natural  history,  be 
was  elected  its  first  president    D.  1880. 

Bella,  a  thriving  town  of  Italy,  prov.  of  Potenza;  pop. 
between  6,000  and  6,0<X). 

Bella,  (Stefano  Della,)  a  famous  Ital.  engraver,  b.  at 
Florence  May  18,  1610.  One  of  his  works  is  a  \iew  of  the 
Pont  Neuf,  'Paris;  d.  1664. 

Belladon'na,  Dwale,  or  Deadly  Nightshade, 
{Atropa  J?.,)  an  herbaceous  perennial  plant,  growing  np 
every  yr.  as  a  bush,  from  2  to  6  ft.  h.  with  o^'ate  entire 
leaves  and  bell-shaped  flowers  of  a  lurid  purple  color,  which 
are  larger  than  those  of  the  common  harebell,  stalked  and 
solitary  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  It  produces  berries  of  the 
size  of  a  middle-sized  cherry,  which,  when  ripe,  are  of  a 
shining  black  color,  and  a  sweetish  and  not  nauseous  ta^ste, 
although  the  whole  plant  has  a  disagreeable  smell.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  S.  and  middle  parts  of  Europe,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  towns  and  ruins.  All  parts  of  the  plant  are  nar- 
cotic  and  poisonous,  and  fatal  consequences  not  unfrequently 
follow  from  the  eating  of  its  berries,  which  have  an  inviting 
appearance.  Its  roots  have  sometimes  been  mistaken  for 
parsnips.  Dryness  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  dilatation  of  the 
eyes,  obscurity  of  vision,  paralytic  tremblings,  loss  of  sensa- 
tion, delirium,  and  stupor  are  among  the  effects  of  poisoning 
by  B.  When  death  takes  place  from  this  cause,  corruption 
ensues  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  B.  is,  however,  of  great 
value  in  medicine,  soothing  irritation  and  pain,  particularly 
in  nervous  maladies,  and  is  administered  both  internally  and 
externally,  in  the  form  of  extract,  tincture,  ointment,  and 
plaster,  which  are  generally  prepared  from  the  dried  leaves, 
sometimes  from  the  root.  It  is  particulariy  useful  from  its 
power  of  dilating  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  and  is  constantly  em- 
ployed by  oculists  both  for  examinations  and  operations. 
It  is  also  applied  to  the  eye  to  diminish  the  sensibility  of  the 
retina  to  light. 

Belladon^na  Lil'y,  (Amaryllis  Belladonna,)  a  very 
beautiful  species  of  amaryllis,  with  rose-colored  flowers  clus- 
tered at  the  summit  of  the  leafless  flowering  stem.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  of  the  West  Indies, 
and  is  a  not  unfrequent  ornament  of  gardens  in  England 
and  the  U.  S. 

Bellaire^  a  thriving  city  of  Belmont  Co.,  O.,  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  5  m.  below  Wheeling,  about  140  m.  E. 
of  Columbus,  on  the  Baltimore  and  0.  and  the  Cleveland  and 
Pittsburg  RRs.  It  has  several  weekly  newspapers  and 
banks,  numerous  churches,  and  various  manufactures  of  nails, 
flin^ware,  window-glass,  galvanized-ware,  pig-iron,  and  agri- 
cultural machines.  The  growth  of  this  city  was  very  rapid  from 
1860  until  1875.  It  has  electric-lights,  water- works,  and  street 
railways.     Coal,  limestone,  and  tire-clay  abound ;  pop.  9,934. 

Bella'my,  (Jacobus,)  a  distinguished  Dutch  poet,  b.  at 
Vliessiugeu  1757,  d.  1786. 
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Bellamy,  (Joseph,  D.D.,)  an  Amer.  teacher  of  theology, 
b.  1719,  d.  1790. 

Bellar^mine,  (Robkrt,)  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
R.G.  theologians ;  b.  at  Monte  Pulciano,  in  Tuscany,  1542.  He 
entered  the  Order  of  Jesuits  in  1560.  In  his  27th  yr.,  when 
he  went  to  Louvain  as  Prof,  of  Theology,  he  began  that  long 
controversy  with  **  heretics  **  which  formed  the  main  business 
of  his  life.  In  1699  he  was  made  a  cardinal  against  his 
own  inclination.  In  1602  he  was  appointed  Archbishop  of 
Capua.  After  the  death  of  Clement  VIII.  he  contrived  to 
escape  promotion  to  the  papal  chair,  but  was  induced  by 
Pius  V.  (1605)  to  hold  an  important  place  in  the  Vatican, 
where  he  remained  until  the  time  of  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  the  novitiate-house  of  the  Jesuits  1621. 

Bella^ry,  a  district  of  British  India  in  the  Presidency  of 
Madras;  area  11,007  sq.  m.,  pop.  1,668,006. 

Bella^ry,  the  chief  town  of  the  above  district  Besides 
the  fort  and  adjacent  cantonments,  B.  contains  a  native 
town,  which  numbers  about  59,467  inhabitants. 

Bellay^  do,  (Guillaume,  Jean,  and  Joachim,)  three  dis- 
tinguish^ Frenchmen,  members  of  the  same  family ;  the 
first  a  soldier,  the  second  an  ecclesiastic,  and  the  third  a 
poet;  lived  and  d.  between  the  yrs.  1491  and  1560. 

Bell-bird,  a  bird  found  in  some  of  the  warm  parts  of  S. 
Am.,  remarkable  for  the  metallic  resonance  of  its  cry,  which 
resembles  the  tolling  of  a  bell,  with  pauses  varying  from  a 
minute  to  several  minutes. 

Bell,  Book,  and  Can^dle.  The  excommunication  by 
B.,  B.,  and  C.  is  a  solemnity  belonging  to  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Its  symbolism  may  be  explained  by  quoting  two  or 
three  sentences  from  the  conclusion  of  the  form  of  excom- 
munication used  in  the  Scottish  Church  before  the  Reforma- 
tion :  "  Cursed  be  they  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the 
sole  of  the  foot  Out  be  they  taken  of  the  book  of  life. 
[Shuts  the  book.]  And  as  this  candle  is  cast  from  the  sight 
of  men,  so  be  their  souls  cast  from  the  sight  of  Grod  into  the 
deepest  pit  of  hell.  [Casts  the  candle  on  the  ground.]  Amen.^* 
The  rubric  adds :  **  And  then  the  candle  being  dashed  on  the 
ground  and  quenched,  let  the  bell  be  rung" — the  bell  being 
tolled  as  for  the  dead. 

Belle-Alli'ance,  the  name  of  a  farm  in  the  prov.  of 
Brabant,  Belgium,  13  m.  S.  of  Brussels.  It  was  occupied  by 
the  center  of  the  French  army  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
1815. 

Belle  dn  Knit,  {''BeatUif  of  the  Nwht^^'')  a  name  ^ven  to 
certain  tropical  species  of  CofivoluiUaeece^  with  extremely 
beautiful  and  fragrant  flowers,  which  open  only  at  night 

Belle^fonte,  cap.  of  Center  Co.,  Pa.,  and  seat  of  B. 
Academy,  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  base  of  Bald  Eagle 
Mountain,  and  derives  its  name  from  a  spring  which  supplies 
the  village  with  pure  water ;  pop.  8,946. 

Belleg^arde,  a  hill-fortress  of  France,  in  the  Dept.  of 
Pyr^n^es  Orientates ;  is  situated  on  the  Spanish  confines,  in 
the  pass  between  Col  de  Portus  on  the  E.  and  Col  de  Panizas 
on  the  W.  Here  the  French,  under  Philip  III.,  were  defeated 
by  Peter  III.  of  Aragon  in  1285.  In  1793  it  was  blockaded 
and  taken  by  the  Spaniards  under  Ricardos,  but  was  retaken 
by  the  French  in  the  following  yr. 

Belle^iflle,  an  island  in  the  Atlantic,  about  midway  be- 
tween the  N.-W.  of  Newfoundland  and  the  S.-E.  of  Labrador. 
It  is  chiefly  known  as  giving  the  name  to  the  adjacent  strait 
on  the  S.-W.,  which,  separating  Labrador  from  Newfound- 
land, forms  the  most  northerly  of  the  3  channels  between 
the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  and  the  open  ocean. 

Belle  Isle,  an  island  situated  at  the  entrance  of  White 
Bav,  Newfoundland. 

Belle  Isle,  the  name  of  a  small  island  in  Conception 
Bay,  Newfoundland. 

fielle^isle-en-Mer,  an  island  belonging  to  France,  in  the 
Dept.  of  Morbihan,  in  the  Atlantic,  8  m.  S.  of  Quiberon  Point. 
Its  1.  is  11  m.,  and  its  greatest  w.  7 ;  pop.  10,804. 

Bellenden,  (John,  D,D.y)  Archdeacon  of  Moray,  a  Scottish 
writer  in  the  reigns  of  James  V.  and  Queen  Mary ;  b.  toward 
the  close  of  the  15th  c.  somewhere  in  the  E.  of  Scotland,  d. 
about  1550.  He  is  best  remembered  by  his  translation  of 
Boece^s  Scotorum  HUtoria^  and  of  the  first  5  books  of  Livy. 

Bellenden,  (William,)  a  Scottish  author  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Mary  and  James  YI.  His  personal  history  is  meaner 
and  obscure.  His  crowning  work,  De  TVibits  Zuminwus 
Bomanorum^  was  published  after  his  death,  which  occurred 
before  1633. 

Beller^ophon,  (originally  called  Hipponous,)  was  the  son 
of  the  Corinthian  king  Glaucus  and  of  Eurymede,  daughter  of 
Sisyphus.    Having  accidentally  killed  his  brother,  B.  fled  to 


his  relative  Proetus,  King  of  Argos,  by  whom  he  was  hospita- 
bly received  and  protected ;  but  Anteia,  the  spouse  of  Prce- 
tus,  having  become  enamored  of  him,  and  he,  like  Joseph^ 
having  declined  her  overtures,  she  revenged  herself  after  the 
manner  of  Potiphar's  wife.  This  induced  Proetus  to  send  hift 
guest  away  to  lobates.  King  of  Lycia,  to  whom  B.  carried  a 
sealed  message  containing  a  request  that  lobates  would  cause 
the  youth  to  be  slain.  This,  however,  lobates  was  reluctant 
to  do  in  a  direct  way,  as  B.  was  his  guest.  He  consequently 
imposed  upon  him  the  seemingly  impossible  task  of  slaying 
the  formidable  Chimsera.  Afterward  he  was  sent  against 
the  Amazons,  whom  he  defeated.  On  his  way  home  he  de- 
stroyed an  ambuscade  of  Lydans,  set  for  his  destruction, 
lobates  now  thought  it  useless  to  attempt  his  death,  and  as 
a  sort  of  recompense  gave  the  hero  in  marriage  his  daughter 
Philonoe.  Sculptures  have  recently  been  discovered  in  Lycia 
which  represent  him  vanquishing  the  Chimaera. 

Belles-lettres,  a  term  adopted  from  the  French  into 
the  English  and  various  other  languages.  It  is  generally 
used  in  a  vague  way  to  designate  the  more  refined  depart- 
ments of  literature,  but  has,  in  fact,  no  precise  limits.  In 
English  usage  it  is  synonymous  with  another  vague  expres- 
sion, "  polite  literature,"  including  history,  poetry,  the  drama> 
fiction,  essay,  and  criticism. 

Belle^YUle,  a  former  town  of  France,  in  the  Dept  of  the 
Seine,  now  a  part  of  Paris;  pop.  over  70,000. 

Belle'Tille,  a  city  of  St  Clair  Co.,  111.,  at  the  junction  of 
4  R.Rs. ;  it  has  churches,  banks,  newspapers,  and  thriving 
manufactures,  and  is  in  the  midst  of  a  region  abounding  in 
coal;  pop.  15,361. 

Belle^yille,  a  town  of  Ontario,  Canada,  is  the  seat  of 
Albert  University,  (Methodist,)  and  has  an  extensive  lumber 
trade.  Has  a  custom-house  and  many  public  buildings; 
pop.  9,914. 

Bellew^v  (Frank  Henrt  Temple,)  an  Anglo- Amer.  artist  and 
illustrator,  was  b.  in  Calcutta  1 827,  the  son  of  an  Irish  army  offi- 
cer, whose  wife  was  English.  He  was  educated  in  France  as  an 
architect,  and  practiced  that  profession  in  London.  His  firs; 
book  was  an  illustrated  account  of  a  Scottish  town,  entitled  A 
Cockney  in  the  Highlands^  the  merits  of  which  introduced  his 
sketches  into  the  English  illustrated  papers,  in  1863  be 
cfime  to  Am.  and  shared  in  the  establishment,  in  turn,  of 
T/ie  Lantern  with  John  Brougham,  of  Yankee  Notions  with 
Thomas  Strong,  and  of  The  Picayune^  of  which  Artemus 
Ward  was  the  editor.  After  drawing  for  the  Harper  publi- 
cations he  helped  to  found  other  papers,  among  them  John 
Donkey  and  Vanity  Fair.  Returning  to  England  in  1860 
he  joined  George  Augustus  Sala  and  Blanchard  Jerrold  in 
founding  TetMile  Bar^  and  utilized  his  Amer.  studies  in 
sketches  for  Punch  and  The  lUuetrated  London  Nevoe,  He 
soon  came  back  to  Am.  and  engaged  in  general  illustrative 
work  and  in  writing,  principally  for  the  young ;  d.  1888. 

Bellew^  (John  Chippendall  Montesquiec,)  elocutionary 
reader.  He  was  an  Anglican  preacher,  but  joined  the  R  C. 
Church  1868 ;  b.  1823,  d.  1874. 

Bel^ey,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  Dept.  of  Ain.  The 
finest  lithographing  stones  in  France  are  procured  here; 
pop.  3,634. 

BellinCrliAin*  (Richard,)  one  of  the  colonial  governors- 
of  Mass. ;  b.  1692,  d.  1672.  He  was  a  lawyer,  and  one  of  the 
oridnal  patentees  of  the  colony. 

Sellmfi^ham  Bay  is  in  Whatcom  Co.,  Wash.,  14  m.  L 
and  3  m.  w.  In  its  immediate  neighborhood  is  found  superior 
lignite  coal  in  large  quantities. 

Belli^ni,  the  name  of  a  Venetian  family  which  produced 
several  remarkable  painters.  The  earliest  was  Jacopo  B.,  d. 
1470.  His  eldest  son.  Gentile  B.,  b.  1421,  d.  1601,  was  dis- 
tinguished as  a  portrait-painter.  Mohammed  II.  employed 
him  to  execute  various  historical  works.  His  brother,  Gio^ 
vANN'i  B.,  b.  1422,  d.  1612,  was  the  founder  of  the  older 
Venetian  school  of  painting.  Titian  and  Giorgione  studied  in 
the  school  of  B. 

Belli^ni,  (Vincenzo,)  one  of  the  most  popular  modem 
opera  composers ;  b.  at  Catania,  in  Sicily,  1802,  d.  at  Puteaux, 
near  Paris,  1836.  He  received  his  early  education  at  the 
Conservatory  of  Naples,  and  was  subsequently  instructed  in 
composition  by  Tritto  and  Zingarelli.  His  chief  work  is. 
Norma. 

Bellinzo'na,  or  Bellenz^  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
canton  of  Tessin,  orTicino;  pop.  2,601. 

Bell^ite,  a  new  explosive,  invented  by  M.  Lamm,  of  Stock- 
holm, resembles  sulphur,  and  smells  like  pitch,  and  is  made 
up  in  capsules  which  look  like  thick  wax-candles,  and  are 
covered  with  glazed  paper.    It  is  composed  of  about  4  part» 
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of  nitrate  of  ammonium  and  1  part  of  a  mixture  of  binitro 
and  trinitrobenzine  with  saltpeter. 

Bell^man,  (Karl  Micul,)  Swedish  song  writer,  b.  1740, 
d.  1795. 

BeUomonV,  Earl  o£  (Richard  Cooti,)  an  Eng.  colonial 
Got.  of  N.  Y.  and  Mass.,  b.  1636,  d.  at  New  York  1701. 

Bello'll&,  the  goddess  of  war  among  the  Romans,  was 
described  by  the  poets  as  the  companion,  sister,  wife,  or 
daughter  of  Mars ;  she  was  also  represented  as  armed  with  a 
bloody  scourge,  and  as  inspiring  her  Totaries  with  a  resist- 
less enthusiasm  in  battle.  In  the  temple  of  B.  the  senate 
gave  audience  to  embassies  from  foreign  powers,  and  also  to 
consuls  who  had  claims  to  a  triumph  which  would  have  been 
nullified  by  entrance  into  the  city.  The  priests  of  the  god- 
dess were  styled  BelUmarii^  and  practiced  sanguinary  rites. 

Bellot,  (Joseph  RxNi,)  a' lieutenant  in  the  French  navy, 
b.  in  Paris  1826.  In  Hay,  1851,  he  joined  the  expedition  for 
the  polar  regions  in  seareh  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  and  took 
part  in  several  explorations.  In  one  of  these  he  made  an 
imporunt  geographical  discovery,  to  which  his  name  was  ^ven 
— B.  Strait.  In  the  expedition  fitted  out  by  the  British  Ad- 
miralty he  sailed  as  a  volunteer,  but  never  returned,  having 
been  carried  by  a  violent  gust  of  wind,  Hareh  21,  1858,  into 
a  deep  crack  m  the  ice  on  which  he  was  traveling. 

Bellot  Strait,  the  passage  which  separates  North  Somer- 
set from  Boothia  Felix,  and  connects  Prince  Regent*s  Inlet 
with  Peel  Strait  or  Sound,  or,  in  McClintock's  new  nomen- 
clature, Franklin  Channel.  Its  £.  entrance  was  discovered 
by  Kennedy  during  his  seareh  for  Franklin,  and  he,  assuming 
the  continuity  of  the  opening,  classified  it  accordingly,  naming 
It  after  his  lamented  companion  B.  After  four  unsuccessful 
attempts  it  was  explored  for  the  first  and  perhaps  last  time 
by  McClintock  on  his  crowning  voyage.  It  is  about  20  m.  1., 
an  1  at  its  narrowest  part  about  1  m.  w.,  running  parallel  of 
72",  between  granite  shores  which  rise  here  and  there  to 
1,500  or  1,600  ft.  Through  this  funnel  both  the  winds  and 
the  waters  have  full  play;  the  latter,  permanent  currents 
and  flood  tides  alike,  coming  from  the  W. 

Bellows,  (Riv.  HiNRT  WHiTNir,  D.D.,  aT.D.,  LL.D.,) 
an  Amer.  Unit  minister,  an  eloquent  public  speaker,  and 
Pres.  of  U.  S.  Sanitary  Ck>mmission;  b.  1814,  d.  1882. 

Bellows  Falls,  manufacturing  village  of  Vt.,  on  the 
Connecticut  River,  which  here  falls  44  ft.  in  (  m. ;  St.  Agnes 
Hall,  a  seminary  for  young  ladies,  is  here ;  pop.  8,092. 

Belloy^,  (PiSRRi  Laurint  Buirktts,)  one  of  the  first 
French  dramatists  who  ventured  to  introduce  on  the  stage 
native  instead  of  Greek,  Roman,  or  other  outlandish  heroes ; 
b.  at  St.  Flour,  in  Auvergne,  1727,  d.  1775. 

Bell  Bock,  or  Inch'cape,  a  reef  of  old  red  sandstone 
rocks  in  the  German  Ocean,  12  m.  S.-E.  of  Arbroath,  and 
nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Tay.  The  reef  is  2,000  ft. 
L  ;  at  spring-tides  part  of  it  is  uncovered  to  the  h.  of  4  ft, 
and  for  100  yds.  around  the  sea  is  only  3  fathoms  deep.  It 
was  formerly  a  fruitful  cause  of  shipwreck,  and,  according 
to  tradition,  the  abbot  of  Aberbrothwick  (Arbroath)  placed 
a  bell  on  it,  "  fixed  upon  a  tree  or  timber,  which  rang  con- 
tinually, being  moved  by  the  sea,  giving  notice  to  the  saylers 
of  the  danger." 

Bells,  on  shipboard,  is  a  term  having  a  peculiar  meaning, 
cot  exactly  equivalent  to,  but  serving  as  a  substitute  for, 
**  time  "  or  "  o'clock,"  in  ordinary  land  life.  The  day,  or 
rather  the  night,  is  divided  into  watches  or  periods,  usually 
of  4  hours*  duration  each,  and  each  half-hour  is  marked  by 
striking  on  a  bell.  The  number  of  strokes  depends,  not  on  the 
hour,  according  to  the  ordinary  reckoning,  but  on  the  num- 
ber of  half-hours  which  have  elapsed  in  that  particular 
watch.  Thus  *■*'  3  B."  is  a  phrase  denoting  that  3  half-hours 
have  elapsed,  but  it  does  not  in  itself  show  to  which  particu- 
lar watch  it  refers. 

Bella^no.  anc.  BeUenum^  a  city  of  Venetia,  northern  Italy ; 
pop.  7,000. 

Bellnr',  a  large  town  in  the  territory  of  Mysore,  India, 
40  m.  X.  from  Seringapatam,  with  a  fort,  which  has  a  strong 
mud  rampart  and  ditch.  The  town  itself  was  formerly  pro- 
tected by  a  similar  rampart,  which  is  now  ruinous. — Another 
town  of  the  same  name,  also  in  Mysore,  is  60  m.  W.-N.-W. 
from  this,  a  m.  from  the  W.  bank  of  the  river  Yagacbi, 
or  Bhadri,  one  of  the  head-waters  of  the  Cavery. 

Bel^mont,  village  in  Mo.,  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  a 
battle  in  1861  between  Gens.  Grant  and  Pillow ;  pop.  36. 

Bel'^mont,  (August,)  a  prominent  Am.  politician  and  fin- 
ancier, the  representative  of  the  Rothschilds  in  Am.,  to 
which  countrv  he  emigrated  in  1837;  b.  at  Alzey,  Germany, 
1816,  d.  1890. 


Bel'mont,  (Pirrt,)  son  of  the  foregoing,  was  b.  in  New 
York  1851 ;  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  in 
1881  elected  as  a  representative  to  Congress,  where  be  was  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Beloit,  a  city  in  Wis.,  on  Rock  River,  on  the  Southern 
Sute  R.R,  75  m.  S.-W.  of  Milwaukee,  built  on  two  plains, 
one  70  ft  above  the  other,  with  broad  shaded  streets,  groves, 
and  handsome  residences.  It  has  various  fine  churches, 
several  flour  and  paper  mills,  foundries,  and  manufactories 
of  agricultural  implements,  etc. ;  pop.  6,815.  B.  Coll.,  estab- 
lished 1846,  is  a  non-sectarian  institution;  it  has  property 
valued  at  $880,000,  a  library  of  19,000  volumes,  and  n  campus 
of  25  acres  overlooking  Rock  River.  Under  the  care  of  its 
faculty  are  classical,  philosophical,  scientific,  and  preparatory 
derartmenU.     The  students  number  over  400. 

Bel'omaiicy,  a  mode  of  divination  by  arrows,  practiced 
among  the  Arabs  and  other  nations  of  the  East  A  number 
of  arrows  being  shot  off,  with  sentences  written  on  labels 
attached  to  them,  an  indication  of  futurity  is  sought  from 
the  inscription  on  the  first  arrow  found. 

Belong  (Pierre,)  a  celebrated  Fr.  naturalist,  b.  1517  at 
SouUeti^re,  in  the  Dept  of  Sarthe.  He  studied  medicine  at 
Paris,  and  subsequently  traveled  through  Crermany.  In 
1546  he  left  France  and  visited  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Egypt, 
and  Arabia.  Charles  IX.  gave  him  apartments  in  the  Cha- 
teau of  Madrid,  a  sumptuous  edifice  which  Francis  I.  had 
constructed  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  Here  he  resided  till 
his  tragic  death  in  April,  1564.  He  was  murdered  by  robbers 
while  engaged  in  gathering  herbs  at  a  late  hour  of  tiie 
evening  m  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 

Beloochis'tan,  or  Balwcnistan,  a  country  of  southern 
Asia;  area  135,141  sq.  m. ;  the  pop.  is  variously  estimated  at 
from  850,000  to  550,000.  In  the  bygone  age's  of  the  over- 
land  invasions  of  Hindustan,  the  Gedrosiau  or  Beloochee 
Desert  formed,  as  It  were,  a  barrier  for  the  Lower  Indus, 
constraining  every  assailant,  from  Alexander  downward,  to 
prefer  the  less  barren,  though  perhaps  more  nigged,  route 
through  Afghanistan  into  the  Punjab.  The  surface  is  gener- 
ally  mountainous,  more  especially  toward  the  N.,  the  peak 
of  Takkatu  being  said  to  be  11,0()0  ft  h.  Even  the  bottoms 
of  some  of  the  valleys  have  an  elevation  of  5,700  ft,  and  the 
cap.,  Kelat,  situated' on  the  side  of  one  of  them,  is  6/M)0  ft 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  rivers  are  inconsiderable ; 
sheep  and  goats  are  numerous.  The  dromedary  is  the  ordinary 
beast  of  burden ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  N.-W.,  toward  Her- 
man, that  horses  are  bred.  Wherever  there  is  a  sufficiency 
of  water  the  soil  is  productive,  the  lowlands  yielding  rice, 
sugar,  cotton,  indigo,  and  tobacco ;  and  the  higher  grounds 
wheat,  barley,  madder,  pulse,  and  European  fruits.  The 
minerals  are  copper,  lead,  antimony,  iron,  sulphur,  alum,  and 
sal-ammoniac ;  and  the  manufactures  are  skins,  woolens,  car- 
pets, and  tent  covers  of  goat's  and  camePs  hair,  and  rude 
fire-arms.  The  chief  peoples  of  B.  are  the  distinct  races  of 
the  Belooches  and  the  Brahoes.  All  are  Mohammedans,  of 
the  Sunnite  confession.     See  map  of  Afghanistan. 

Belpas'so,  a  town  of  Sicily,  prov.  of  CaUnia,  on  the  S. 
slope  of  Mount  Etna ;  pop.  about  7,500. 

oel^per,  a  market-town  of  Derbyshire,  Eng.,  on  the  Der- 
went;  was  at  onetime  the  residence  of  John  of  Gaunt,  part 
of  whose  mansion  still  remains ;  pop.  9,875. 

Bel'sham,  (Thomas,)  one  of  the  ablest  expounders  of 
the  Unit  system  of  theology,  b.  at  Bedford,  Eng.,  1750. 
He  succeeded  Dr.  Priestley  in  his  pastoral  charge,  and  in 
1805  removed  to  London  as  the  successor  of  Dr.  Disney, 
where  he  continued  till  his  death  in  1829.  His  brother, 
William,  (b.  1752,  d.  1827,)  was  an  active  and  voluminous 
writer  of  history  and  political  tracts  on  the  side  of  the 
Whigs. 

Belshaz^sar,  (BeUhar-ezar^)  was  the  last  king  of  the 
Chaldsean  d}*nasty  in  Babylon.  The  name  occurs  only  in 
the  0.  T.,  where  it  indicates  either  the  person  who  is  called 
by  Herodotus  Labynetos  or  his  son.  For  an  account  of  the 
circumstances  attending  his  overthrow,  see  the  Book  of 
Daniel,  Herodotus,  etc. ;  fl.  6th  c.  B.C. 

Belt,  (signifying  "girdle,")  the  name  given  two  straits,  the 
Great  and  the  Little  B.,  which,  with  the  Sound,  connect  the 
Baltic  with  the  Cattegat  The  Great  B.,  about  70  m.  in 
I.,  and  varying  in  w.  from  4  to  more  than  20  m.,  divides 
the  Danish  islands,  Seeland  and  Laaland,  from  Funen  and 
Langeland.  The  Little  B.  divides  the  land  of  Fiinen  from 
Jutland.  Both  the  Bs.  are  dangerous  to  navigation  on 
account  of  numerous  sandbanks  and  strong  currents ;  and, 
therefore,  for  large  vessels  the  passage  by  the  Sound  is 
preferred. 
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Beltane^  Beil^tine»  or  Beal^tainn,  the  name  of  a 
heathen  festival  once  common  to  all  the  Celtic  nations,  and 
traces  of  which  have  survived  to  the  present  day.  The  name 
is  derived  from  tin  or  teine^  fire,  and  Seal  or  Beil,  the  Celtic 
god  of  light,  or  sun-god,  a  deity  mentioned  by  Ausonius 
(309-392  A.D.)  and  Tertullian,  (who  fl.  during  the  first 
half  of  the  Sd  c.,)  as  well  as  on  several  ancient  inscrip- 
tions, as  Belenus  or  Belinus.  B.  thus  means  **  Bears  fire," 
and  belongs  to  that  su*^  <ind  fire  worship  which  has  always 
been  one  of  the  most  prominent  forms  of  polytheism.  The 
festival  of  this  worship  among  the  Celtic  nations  was  held 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  summer.  On  such  occasions  all 
the  fires  in  the  district  were  extinguished,  (while  the  system 
was  in  full  force  even  death  was  the  penalty  of  neglect;)  the 
need/ire  was  then  kindled  with  great  solemnity,  and  sacrifices 
were  offered — latterly,  perhaps,  of  animals,  but  originally  of 
human  bemgs. 

BelVin^T*  belts  of  leather  or  rubber  to  transmit  power 
from  an  engine  to  shafting. 

Berton,  (James  S.  B.,)  a  minister  of  the  M.  E.  CHiurch, 
South,  and  missionary  to  China;  b.  1883. 

Bein^ga,  a  genus  of  Cetacea^  of  the  family  of  DelphinidcSy 
or  dolphins,  differing  from  the  rest  of  that  family  in  the 
blunt  and  broad  heaid,  which  has  no  produced  snout ;  the 
smaller  number  of  teeth,  the  greater  part  of  which  often  fall 
out  before  the  animal  is  far  advanced  in  age ;  and  the  want 
of  a  dorsal  fin.  The  only  species  found  in  the  N.  parts 
of  the  world  is  B.  arctiea,  the  white  whale  and  white  fish  of 
whalers,  often  called  by  English  writers  the  B.,  and  the 
round-headed  cachalot  The  form  of  the  B.  is  remarkably 
characterized  by  the  softness  of  all  its  curves,  and  adapts  it 
for  rapid  and  graceful  movements ;  its  skin  is  usually  of  a 
clear  white  color,  and  not  very  strong,  so  that  it  often  fails 
to  retain  a  harpoon.  The  B.  attains  a  1.  of  more  than  18  ft., 
and  ranges  from  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  N. 

Belvedere^  (Ital.  bdo  vedere,  ^^  a  beautiful  view,")  was 
originally  an  erection  on,  the  top  of  a  house,  for  the  purpose 
of  looking  out  on  the  surrounding  country  and  enjoying  the 
air,  in  which  sense  it  is  still  understood  in  Italy.  A  pavilion 
in  the  Vatican  in  Rome  is  known  as  the  B.,  and  gives  name 
to  the  famous  statue  of  Apollo.  The  word  has  come  to  signify 
any  kind  of  summer-house  or  place  of  refreshment. 

Belvedare^  {Koehia  seoparia,  Chenopodium  ^eoparium^ 
or  SaUola  scoparia^)  an  annual  plant  of  the  natural  order 
Chenopodiacece.    It  is  sometimes  called  Summer  Cypress. 

B•ivedere^  town  of  southern  Italy,  prov.  of  Ck)senza ; 
pop.  6,600. 

&elvidere^  county  seat  of  Boone  Ck>.,  HI.,  on  the  Kish- 
waukee  River,  and  on  the  Chicago  and  North-western  R.R. ; 
pop.  8,867. 

J3elvidere^  a  village  of  Warren  Co.,  N.  J.,  on  the  Dela- 
ware River  and  on  the  B.  R.R.,  13  m.  above  Easton,  Pa.  It 
has  churches,  schools,  mills,  and  factories ;  pop.  1,768. 

Belvi^sia,  (also  called  NapoUona^)  a  genus  of  exogenous 
plants,  the  type  of  the  natural  order  JBelvisiacece,  of  which 
order  only  a  very  few  species  have  yet  been  discovered, 
natives  of  the  tropical  parts  of  Africa.  They  are  large 
shrubs,  with  smooth,  simple,  leathery  leaves.  The  flowers 
grow  in  threes,  sessile  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  are 
beautiful  and  extremely  curious.  The  calyx  is  a  thick, 
leathery  cup,  divided  into  6  ovate  segments.  The  corolla 
consists  of  3  distinct  rings;  the  outer  one  5-lobed,  and 
furnished  with  ribs,  by  means  of  which  it  is  strongly  plaited, 
turning  back  over  and  hiding  the  calyx  when  full  blown;  the 
second,  a  narrow  membrane,  divided  into  numerous  regular 
segments  like  a  fringe ;  the  third,  an  erect  cup-shaped  mem- 
brane. The  stamens  are  erect,  like  another  cup ;  the  ovary 
5-celled,  with  two  ovules  in  each  cell ;  the  style  short,  thick, 
and  5-angled,  with  a  broad,  flat,  6-angled  stigma.  The  fruit 
is  a  soft  berry,  crowned  with  the  calyx,  with  large  kidney- 
shaped  seeds. 

Belzo'ni,  (Giovanni  Battista,)  the  son  of  a  barber,  b.  at 
Padua  in  1778,  was  educated  at  Rome  for  the  priesthood, 
but  soon  displayed  a  preference  for  mechanical  science, 
especially  hydraulics.  About  the  yr.  1800  he  visited  Hol- 
land, and  in  1803  came  to  England.  For  a  time  he  gained  a 
living  by  exhibiting  feats  of  strength  in  the  theaters,  but 
continued  his  mechanical  studies.  After  a  sojourn  of  9  yrs. 
in  England  he  went  to  Spain  and  Portugal  in  his  capacity 
of  theatrical  athlete.  From  the  Peninsula  he  passed  to 
Malta,  and  thenoe  to  Egypt,  in  1816,  on  the  invitation  of 
Mehemet  Ali,  who  wished  him  to  construct  an  hydraulic 
machine.  After  succeeding  in  this  undertaking  he  was  in- 
duced by  the  travelers  Burckhardt  and  Salt  to  direct  his 
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attention  to  the  exploration  of  Egyptian  antiquities.  He- 
removed  the  colossal  bust  of  the  so-called  **  Toung  Memnon  '* 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Thebes  to  Alexandria,  and  was- 
the  first  who  opened  the  temple  of  Ipsambul.  In  the  valley 
of  "the  royal  graves" — Biban-el-Moluk — near  Thebes,  he 
discovered  several  important  catacombs  containing  mumtfiies^ 
and,  among  others,  opened  in  1817  the  celebrated  tomb  of 
Psammetichus,  from  which  he  removed  the  splendid  sarcoph- 
agus, now,  with  the  "  Toung  Memnon "  and  other  results- 
of  his  labors,  in  the  British  Museum.  But  B.*s  greatest  un- 
dertaking was  his  opening  of  the  pyramid  of  Cephren.  An 
attempt  made  on  his  life  caused  his  departure  tvom  Egypt. 
In  the  course  of  his  explorations  he  discovered  the  emerald 
mines  of  Zubara  and  the  ruins  of  Berenice,  the  ancient  com- 
mercial entrepdt  between  Europe  and  India.  In  Sept,  1819^ 
he  returned  to  Europe,  visited  his  native  town,  Padua,  and 
enriched  it  with  two  Egyptian  statues  of  granite;  d.  1823. 

Bern,  (Joseph,)  commander  of  the  army  in  Transylvania 
during  the  Hungarian  Revolution,  1848--49 ;  b.  at  Tarnov,  in 
Galicia,  1 796.  In  Feb.,  1860,  he  went  to  Aleppo,  where,  after 
suppressing  the  sanguinary  insurrection  of  the  Arabs  against, 
the  Christian  pop.,  he  died  of  fever  1860. 

Be'man,  (Nathaniel  S.  S.,)  an  Amer.  Presb.  clergyman^ 
b.  1786,  d.  1871.  From  1822-68  pastor  of  the  First  Church,. 
Trov,  N.  Y. 

BemlNktooOca,  Bay  of,  a  safe  and  commodious  bay  on 
the  N.-W.  coast  of  Madagascar.  Rice  and  cattle  are  the- 
chief  commodities. 

Bembeci^dflB,  a  family  of  hymenopterous  insects  of  the* 
division  in  which  the  females  are 
furnished  with  stings.  Along  with 
SphegidcBy  and  other  nearly  allied 
families,  they  receive  the  popular 
name  of  sand-wasps.  They  very 
much  resemble  bees  or  wasps  in 
general  appearance.  They  are  natives 
of  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world. 
Some  of  them  are  remarkable  for 
the  odor  of  roses  which  they  emit 
The  females  make  burrows  in  sandy  banks,  in  each  of  which 
they  deposit  an  egg,  and  along  with  it  the  bodies  of  a  few 
flies  as  food  for  the  larvae.  Bembez  f<udata  is  our  com- 
monest species. 

BemTM),  (PiETRO,)  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Ital.  schol- 
ars of  the  16th  c,  b.  in  Venice  1470,  d.  1647.  In  1629  he- 
accepted  the  office  of  historiographer  to  the  republic  of  Venice,, 
and  was  also  appointed  keeper  of  St  Mark's  Library.  In 
1639  B.  was  unexpectedly  presented  with  a  cardinal's  hat 
by  Pope  Paul  III.,  who  afterward  appointed  him  to  the- 
dioceses  of  Gubio  and  Bergamo. 

Boml^rid^^  Beds,  in  Geol.,  are  a  division  of  the  Upper 
Eocene  strata,  resting  on  the  St  Helen's,  and  capped  by  the- 
Hempstead  series.    The  maximum  thickness  is  116  ft 

Be^miss,  (Sahuel  Merrifield,  M.D.,)  an  Amer.  educator^ 
professor  in  New  Orleans  Universitv,  and  editor  of  -^Vwr 
Orleans  Medical  and  Scientijic  Journal;  b.  1821. 

Be'miis  Heifi^hts,  a  village  of  Saratoga  Ck>.,  N.  T.,  at 
which  was  fought  the  battle  of  Stillwater,  Sept  19,  1777. 
See  Revolutionary  War. 

Ben,  Al>en,  A^en,  Ebn,  Ibn,  are  all  forms,  m  the  dif- 
ferent Semitic  languages,  of  the  same  word,  which  mean» 
*'  son,"  and  is  used  as  a  prefix  to  names.  Ben^  a  Hebrew 
form,  is  familiar  to  us  from  its  use  in  Bible  names — Ben- 
hadad,  the  son  or  worshiper  of  Hadad,  or  Adod,  the  chief 
idol  of  the  Syrians ;  Benoni,  son  of  my  pain ;  Benjamin,  soa 
of  the  right  hand,  etc.  These  examples  show  that  not  only 
literal  but  metaphorical  sonship  is  expressed  by  this  prefix. 
This  form  of  constructing  a  name  by  composition  was  com- 
mon in  the  Semitic  languages,  on  account  of  their  lack  of 
patronymics. 

Ben,  Bein,  or  Bhein,  a  Gaelic  word  signifying  '*  mount- 
ain "  or  "  mountain  head."  It  is  prefixed  to  the  name  of  a 
great  many  mountains  in  Scotland — as  B.  Nevis,  B.  Macdhui,. 
B.  Cruachan,  etc.  The  corresponding  term  in  various  parts 
of  Europe  is  Fen,  which  is  found  in  many  of  the  names  in 
Cornwall  and  Wales,  in  the  Pennine  Alps,  and  probably  also> 
in  the  word  Apennines  and  the  Cevennes  of  France. 

Benalaca^zer,  de,  (Sebastian,)  the  first  conqueror  of 
Popayan,  New  Granada;  d.  1660. 

Benares,  a  city  on  the  left  side  of  the  Ganges,  to  th» 
N.-W.  of  Calcutta,  India.  The  streets,  or  rather  alleys, 
altogether  impracticable  for  wheeled  carriages,  barely  afford 
a  passage  to  individual  horsemen  or  single  beasts  of  burden; 
and  these  thoroughfares,  besides  being  shut  out  from  sun 
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and  air  by  buildinga  of  several  stories,  are  shared  with  the 
numerous  passengers  by  sacred  bulls  that  roam  about  at  will. 
In  the  traditions  of  the  country  B.  is  believed  to  have  been 
coeval  with  creation';  and  tolerably  authentic  history  does 
assign  to  it  a  really  high  antiquity.  As  the  central  seat  of 
Hinduism,  B.,  on  high  occasions,  attracts  immense  crowds  of 
pilgrims — ^sometimes  as  many  as  100,000 ;  and  some  yrs.  ago, 
during  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  40  persons  were  trampled  to 
death  in  the  streets.  The  Sanskrit  Coll.,  instituted  in  1792, 
contains  an  English  Department,  comprising  poetry,  history, 
mathematics,  and  political  economy.  It  is  attended  by  nu- 
merous Hindus  aad  a  few  Mussulmans  and  native  Christians ; 
pop.  219,467. 

Ben'atek,  a  small  town  of  Bohemia,  worthy  of  note  as 
being  for  a  long  time  the  residence  of  the  celebrated 
astronomer  Tvcho  Brah6. 

B«nbecil4a,  one  of  the  Hebrides  or  Western  Isles  of 
Scotland,  between  North  and  South  Uist,  belonging  to  Inver- 
nesshire^is  8  m.  1.  and  8  w.,  low  and  flat,  and  consists 
chiefly  of  bog,  sand,  and  lake,  resting  on  a  substratum  of 
gneiss  rock  with  a  very  broken  coast-line;  pop.  1,068. 

Benl>OW,  (John,)  a  brave  Eng.  admiral,  b.  in  Shropshire 
in  1650.  He  attracted  by  his  bravery  as  a  merchant  cap- 
tain the  notice  of  James  JI.,  who  gave  him  a  commission  in 
the  navy.  After  the  Revolution  he  obtained  the  command 
of  a  large  ship,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  yrs.  he  was  made 
rear-admiral;  was  wounded  in  Aug.,  1702,  and  d.  4  months 
afterward. 

Bench,  a  hall  or  court  where  justice  is  administered.  In 
this  sense,  it  has  in  modem  times  received  a  more  limited 
acceptation,  signifying  the  dais  or  elevated  part  of  a  court- 
room or  chamber  where  the  judges  sit  to  administer  the 
laws.  The  term  B.  is  also  applied,  by  way  of  distinction,  to 
the  judges  themselves  as  a  class ;  thus,  we  speak  of  the  B. 
and  bar. 

Bench'ort.  The  governing  bodies  of  the  four  great  Law 
Societies  in  England,  or  Inns  of  Court — Lincoln^s  Inn,  Inner 
Temple,  Middle  Temple,  and  Gray's  Inn — are  so  called. 

Bench,  Kind's  or  Queen's,  the  supreme  court  of  the 
common  law  in  England. 

Bench  War^rant,  a  legal  process  issued  by  a  court 
against  a  person  guilty  of  some  contempt  or  indicted  for 
some  crime. 

Bencoo^len,  cap.  of  a  Dutch  residency  on  the  W.  coast 
«f  Sumatra;  pop.  12,000;  pop.  of  district,  146,000. 

Bend,  one  of  the  honorable  ordinaries,  or  more  important 
figures  in  Her.  It  is  formed 
by  two  parallel  lines,  which 
may  be  either  straight  or  in- 
dented, engrailed,  etc.,  drawn 
from  the  dexter  to  the  sinister 
base,  and  consequently  pass- 
ing athwart  the  shield.  The 
B.  occupies  ^  part  of  the 
«hield  in  breadth  if  plain, 
and  }  part  if  charged.  The 
B.  is  supposed  to  represent  a  shoulder-belt,  or  scarf  worn  over 
the  shoulder.  When  heralds  speak  of  the  B.  simply,  the  B. 
dexter  is  understood,  the  B.  sinister  being  always  expressly 
mentioned. 

Bend  Is  the  name  for  one  among  many  kinds  of  knots  by 
which  ropes  are  fastened  on  shipb<Mird. 

Ben^demann,  (Edoard,)  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
painters  of  the  Diisseldorf  school,  b.  in  Berlin  in  1811. 
From  1869  till  1867  he  was  Director  of  the  Diisseldorf 
Academy.  His  chief  works  are  **  The  Lamentation  of  the 
Jews  "  (*'  By  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  there  we  sat  down ;  yea,  we 
wept  when  we  remembered  Zion  ") — now  in  the  Museum  at 
Cologne — and  "  Jeremiah  on  the  Ruins  of  Babylon  "  in  the 
National  Gallery,  Berlin. 

Ben'der,  a  fortified  town,  with  a  ciudel,  in  the  prov.  of 
Bessarabia,  Russia;  pop.  31,300. 

Ben'di^^O,  one  of  the  most  productive  gold-fields  in  the 
colony  of  Victoria,  Australia.  It  is  about  100  m.  N.  of  Mel- 
bourne.     Pop.  of  county  66,653. 

Bend^sin,  a  town  of  Russian  Poland,  in  the  Govt,  of 
Petrokov;  pop.  6,231. 

Ben^,  a  town  of  about  6,000  inhabiunts  in  the  prov.  of 
Mondovi,  Piedmont,  18  m.  N.-E.  of  Coni.  It  occupies  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Au^iuta  Boffienrionim^  destroyed  by 
Alaric. 

Ben^edek,  von,  (Ludwio,)  an  Austrian  general,  b.  in  1804 
at  Odenburg,  in  Hungary,  d.  1871.  At  Solferino  B.  drove 
back  the  Piedmontese  with  great  slaughter,  and  was  the  last 
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to  leave  the  field.  He  was  Gov.  of  Hungary  in  1860,  and 
commanded  the  Austrians  in  the  war  with  Prussia  in  1866, 
but  shortly  after  the  defeat  of  Sadowa  he  was  superseded. 

Benedet'ti,  (Vincent,)  a  Fr.  diplomatist,  who  held  vari- 
ous important  positions.  When  embassador  to  Prussia  B. 
urged  oCTensively  upon  the  king,  in  the  public  walks  at  Ema, 
in  1870,  a  measure  distasteful  to  his  majesty,  which  caused 
B.  to  be  denied  all  further  interviews.  Each  government 
then  claimed  that  it  had  been  most  wantonly  and  grieyously 
insulted  by  the  other,  and  upon  the  return  of  B.  to  Paris 
France  declared  war  against  Prussia,  with  the  most  disastroiia 
results  to  herself. 

Benediclte,  a  hymn  or  song  of  the  three  children  in  the 
fiery  furnace,  sung  in  the  Christian  Church  as  early  as  the 
time  of  St.  Chrysostom,  and  used  in  the  Anglican  Church 
and  its  oCTshoots  in  the  morning  services  when  the  Te  Deum 
is  not  Bune. 

Ben'ediCt  is  the  name  of  14  popes.  Of  these  only  the 
following  are  historically  important  enough  to  deserve  spe- 
cial mention.   ^^^^ 

Ben'edict  Vlll.,  son  of  Count  Gregory  of  Tuacoli,  was 
elected  in  1012,  but  was  driven  from  Rome  by  the  anti- 
Pope  Gregory.  In  1014  he  was  restored  to  the  papal  chair 
by  the  Emperor  Henry  II.,  and  afterward  defeated  the 
Saracens,  and  took  from  them,  with  the  help  of  the  PIsans 
and  Genoese,  the  island  of  Sardinia ;  and  also  various  places 
in  Apulia  from  the  Greeks,  by  the  help  of  Henry.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  reformer  of  the  clergy,  and  inter- 
dicted, at  the  synod  of  Pavia,  both  cleriod  marriage  and 
concubinase;  d.  1024. 

Ben'edict  DL,  &  nephew  of  the  preceding,  was  elected 
pope  at  the  age  of  18  in  1038 ;  but  in  1038  the  Romans  rose 
in  indignation  and  banished  him  on  account  of  his  lioentioos- 
ness ;  d.  in  the  convent  of  Grotta,  Ferrata,  in  1066. 

Ben'edict  XHL,  reigned  1724-30,  was  a  learned  and 
well-disposed  man,  of  simple  habits,  rather  strict  in  his 
notions  of  the  papal  prerogative. 

Ben'edict  Xlv .,  (Prospiro  Lambbrtiki,)  the  most  worthy 
to  be  remembered  of  all  the  pontifFs  so  named,  was  b.  at 
Bologna  in  1676.  He  began  his  pontificate  with  several ' 
wise  and  popular  reforms ;  revived  the  Academy  of  Bologna ; 
executed  several  public  works  in  Rome;  caused  the  best 
English  and  French  books  to  be  translated  into  Italian,  and 
in  various  wavs  gave  encouragement  to  literature  and  science ; 
d.  May  3,  1768. 

Ben^edict,  (Erastcs  Corning,)  a  New  York  lawyer,  legis- 
lator, and  scholar,  b.  in  Branford,  Conn.,  Maroh  19,  1800,  d. 
at  New  York  Oct.  22,  1880.  He  was  at  the  time  of  his 
death  Chancellor  of  the  N.  Y.  State  University. 

Ben^edict,  (Sir  Julius,)  a  musician  and  composer,  a  Ger- 
man by  birth,  but  from  1836  resident  in  England,  b.  1805. 
On  Weber^s  recommendation  he  was,  in  1824,  made  musical 
director  of  the  Kilmther  Thor  Theater, Vienna ;  and  he  after- 
ward filled  the  same  poet  in  Naples.  In  Paris,  and  afterward 
(1836)  in  London,  he  appeared  with  great  success  as  a  pianist. 
In  1860  he  conducted  Jenny  Lind's  concerts  in  Am. ;  d.  1885. 

Ben'edict,  (Liwis,)  an  Amer.  lawyer  and  general  of 
volunteere;  distinguished  himself  in  several  actions  during 
the  civil  war;  b.  1817,  killed  1864. 

Ben'edict  Bis'cop,  an  Eng.  ecclesiastic  of  the  7th  c, 
who  exercised  a  most  important  influence  on  Anglo-Saxon 
civilization  and  learning,  b.  629,  and  until  about  his  26th  yr. 
was  a  courtier  of  Oswin,  King  of  Northumberland.  About 
that  time  he  gave  up  his  court  life  and  accompanied  Wilfred 
to  Rome,  where  he  spent  about  10  yrs.  in  study,  and  from  which 
he  seems  to  have  returned  soon  after  the  Synod  of  Whitby  in 
664.  In  666  he  was  In  Rome  a  second  time,  being  sent  on  a 
mission  by  Alobfrid,  King  of  Northumbria.  He  came  to 
England  from  Rome  668,  with  Theodore  and  Adrian,  and  was 
made  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter  in  Canterbury. 
About  673  he  bought  a  large  collection  of  valuable  books, 
and  repaired  to  Northumbria,  where  King  Ecgfrid  gave  him 
land  near  the  mouth  of  the  Wear,  on  which  he  founded  the 
famous  monastery  of  Wearmouth. 

Benedic'tines,  the  general  name  of  all  the  monks  follow, 
ing  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict.  The  firat  B.  monastery  was 
that  founded  at  Monte  Cassino,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
about  629,  by  St.  Benedict  himself.  The  order  increased  so 
rapidly  after  the  6th  c.  that  the  B.  must  be  regarded  as  the 
main  agents  in  the  spread  of  Christianity,  civilization,  and 
learning  in  the  West.  They  are  said  at  one  time  to  have  had 
as  many  as  37,000  monasteries,  and  counted  among  their 
branches  the  great  order  of  Clugny,  founded  about  910 ;  the 
still  greater  order  of  the  Cistercians,  founded  in  the  following 
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c;  the  congregation  of  Monte  Cassino,  in  1408 ;  of  St.  Yanne, 
iu  1600,  and  of  St.  Maur  on  the  Loire,  in  1627.  The  B. 
were  suppressed  in  France,  with  the  other  monastic  orders, 
at  the  Revolution  in  1792,  and  their  splendid  conventual 
buildings  at  St.  Maur  on  the  Loire  were  destroyed.  They  have 
lately  t^n  revived,  and  the  B.  of  Solesmes,  established  1887, 
resumed,  under  the  direction  of  Dom  Gueranger,  Dom  Pitra, 
and  others,  some  of  the  works  which  the  B.  of  St  MaUr  left 
untinished,  and  entered  on  literary  enterprises  of  their  own. 
The  rule  of  St.  Benedict  was  less  severe  than  that  which  the 
Eastern  ascetics  followed.  Besides  implicit  obedience  to 
their  superior  the  B.  were  to  shun  laughter,  to  hold  no 
private  property,  to  live  sparely,  to  exercise  hospitality,  and, 
above  all,  to  be  industrious.  Compared  with  the  ascetic 
orders  the  B.,  both  in  dress  and  manners,  may  be  styled 
the  gentlemanly  order  of  monks. 

Mnedic'tioil,  (Lat.  baudicere^  '*  to  speak  well,")  signifies 
a  solenm  invocation  of  the  divine  blessing  upon  men  or 
tilings.  The  ceremony  in  its  simplest  form  may  be  oonsid- 
ei-ed  almost  coeval  with  the  earliest  expression  of  religious 
feeling.  We  know  from  Holy  Writ  that  the  Jewish  patri- 
archs, before  they  died,  invoked  the  blessing  of  God  upon 
their  children,  and  at  a  later  period  the  priests  were  com- 
manded to  implore  the  divine  blessing  upon  the  people. 
Christ  sanctioned  the  custom,  which  was  consequently  carried 
forward  into  the  primitive  Church,  where  it  gradually  devel- 
oped itself  in  different  forms.  In  the  Eastern  as  well  as  the 
Western  Church  it  is  considered  an  essential  beginning  or 
ending  of  almost  all  important  acts. 

Ben'edict,  Saint,  the  founder  of  monachism  in  the 
West,  b.  in  Umbria,  Italy,  480,  d.  548  A.D.  At  an  early  age  B. 
was  sent  to  the  schools  of  literature  and  jurisprudence  at 
Rome,  but  soon  grew  dissatisfied  with  the  sterile  character 
of  the  instruction  dispensed.  At  the  age  of  14  he  departed 
from  Rome,  accompanied  for  the  first  24  m.  by  the  nurse 
whom  his  parents  had  sent  with  him  as  an  attendant  to  the 
city.  He  then  left  her,  and  retired  to  a  deserted  country 
lying  on  a  lake,  hence  called  Si*blacum,  and  here,  in  a  cavern 
(which  afterward  received  the  name  of  the  Holy  Grotto)  he 
dwelt  for  8  yrs.,  until  his  fame  spread  over  the  country,  and 
multitudes  came  to  see  him.  He  was  now  appointed  abbot 
of  a  neighboring  monastery,  but  soon  left  it.  Wealthy 
Romans  placed  their  sons  under  his  care,  anxious  that  they 
should  be  trained  for  a  spiritual  life.  B.  was  thus  enabled 
to  found  12  cloisters,  over  each  of  which  he  placed  a  superior. 
He  next  founded  a  monastery  on  Monte  Cassino,  near  Naples. 
Here  he  extirpated  the  lingering  relics  of  paganism,  and  had 
his  celebrated  interview  with  Totila,  King  of  the  Goths,  to 
whom  he  spoke  frankly  and  sharply  on  his  errors.  The 
monasteries  which  he  founded  were  simply  religious  colleges, 
intended  to  develop  a  high  spiritual  character.  To  the  abbot 
was  given  supreme  power,  and  he  was  told  to  acquit  himself 
in  all  his  relations  with  the  wisdom  of  God  and  of  his 
master.    See  Benkdictines. 

Benedic^tns,  a  portion  of  the  service  of  the  mass  of  the 
Roman  Church;  also  the  so-called  "Canticle  of  Zachary," 
<Luke  i,  68-79,)  used  in  the  Roman  service  of  matin-lauds, 
and  thence  adopted  into  the  Anglo-Catholic  morning  service. 

Ben^efice,  or  Beneficlnm,  a  grant  or  a  provision  gener- 
ally, and  now  more  especially  a  provision  made  for  an  eccle- 
siastical person. 

Benefic^iary  is  a  legal  term  sometimes  applied  to  the 
holder  of  a  benefice.  It  may  also  denote  a  person  who  is  in 
the  enjoyment  of  any  interest  or  estate  held  ia  trust  by 
others. 

Ben^efit  Soci^eties,  associations  for  mutual  benefit, 
ohiefly  among  the  laboring  classes,  and  of  which  there  are 
now  great  numbers. 

Be'neke,  (Friedbich  Eduard,)  a  Ger.  philosopher,  pro- 
fessor in  BerUn  ;  b.  in  that  city  in  1798,  and  studied  theol- 
ogy and  philosophy,  first  at  Halle  and  then  at  Berlin.  In 
1820  he  commenced  lecturing  in  the  latter  university,  but 
his  lectures  were  soon  interdicted  by  the  minister  Altenstein, 
as  his  philosophical  views  were  quite  opposed  to  those  of 
Hegel.  After  a  few  yrs.  his  lectures  were  again  allowed, 
and  on  HegePs  death,  in  1832,  he  was  appointed  Extraordi- 
nary Prof,  of  Philosophy.  In  March,  1854,  B.  disappeared 
suddenly  from  his  residence,  and  nothing  more  was  heard  of 
him  until  June,  1856,  when  his  body  was  found  in  the  canal 
at  Charlottenburg.  The  best  German  educationists  recom- 
mend B.*s  psychology  as  more  capable  of  practical  applica- 
tion than  the  prevailing  systems  of  Germany. 

Ben^t,  (Stephen  Vincent,)  Brig.-Gen.  U.S. A.,  an  Amer. 
ordnance  officer  and  writer  on  military  law;  b.  1827;  d.  1895. 


Beneven'to,  anc.  Beneventum^  a  city  of  southern  Italy, 
cap.  of  the  prov.  of  the  same  name.  It  occupies  the  site  of 
the  ancient  city,  out  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  entirely 
built,  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Galore  and  Sabato,  about  82  m.  N.-E.  of  the  city  of  Naples. 
B.  is  about  2  m.  in  circumference,  is  surrounded  by  walls, 
has  a  citadel,  a  fine  old  cathedral,  some  noteworthy  churches, 
and  a  magnificent  arch,  erected  to  the  honor  of  the  Emperor 
Trajan  by  the  Senate,  114  A.D.,  which,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  that  of  Ancona,  is  the  best  preserved  specimen  of 
Roman  architecture  in  Italy;  pop.  20,128.  The  prov.  of  B. 
has  an  area  of  818  sq.  m. ;  pop.  245,185. 

Ben^ezet,  (Anthony,)  a  philanthropist  and  a  Quaker,  who 
did  much  for  the  antislavery  cause  in  the  U.  S. ;  b.  in  France 
1713,  d.  1784. 

Ben^fey,  (Theodor,)  Prof,  of  San.skrit  at  Gottingen  Uni- 
versity, and  author  of  several  valuable  books ;  b.  1809,  d. 
1881. 

Bengal^,  the  name  of  a  presidency  and  a  prov.  in  Hindu- 
stan, the  latter  being  distinguished  as  B.  Proper.  The  four 
great  provinces  that  constitute  B.  in  the  wider  sense,  and  are 
under  the  Lieut.-Gov.  of  B.,  are  as  follows :  B.  Proper,  Bahar, 
Chota  Nagpore,  Orissa  tributary  States;  total  area  151,543 
sq.  m.,  pop.  71,346,987.  In  military  matters  Hindustan  is 
regarded  as  composed  of  the  three  Presidencies  of  B., 
Madras,  and  Bombay.  Next  to  Calcutta  the  cities  of  note 
are  Moorshedabad,  Dacca,  Burdwan,  Pumeah,  Hoogly,  Mid- 
napore,  Rajmabal,  Bancorah,  Berhampore,  etc.  The  Grand 
Trunk  R.R.  traverses  the  province  from  Calcutta  upward  on 
its  way  to  Delhi,  Lahore,  and  the  Indus.  Besides  grains  and 
vegetables  in  great  variety  and  abundance  B.  Proper  gives  to 
commerce  opium,  indigo,  silk,  sugar,  tobacco,  coffee,  and  cot- 
ton. Cotton  manufactures,  once  extensively  carried  on,  par- 
ticularly in  the  district  of  Dacca,  have  latterly  given  way  to 
British  competition.  The  article  of  salt  claims  separate 
notice.  Most  of  what  is  consumed  in  B.  Proper  is  made  in 
deserts  on  the  coast,  alternately  covered  and  abandoned  by 
every  tide,  where  the  singularly  powerful  evaporation — said 
to  be  sometimes  an  inch  a  day  on  the  depth  of  the  adjacent 
bay — impairs  the  health  of  the  laborer  in  proportion  as  it 
facilitates  his  labor. 

Ben^al^,  Bay  of,  a  portion  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  of  the 
figure  of  a  triangle,  or  rather  of  a  quadrangle,  for  the  N. 
extremity,  instead  of  running  to  a  point,  measures  about 
250  m.  from  Balasore  to  Chittagong.  Its  S.  side,  drawn 
from  Coromandel  to  Malacca,  so  as  merely  to  leave  on  the 
right  both  Ceylon  and  Sumatra,  may  be  stated  at  1,200  m. 
The  B.  of  B.  receives  many  large  rivers — the  Ganges  and  the 
Brahmaputra  on  the  N.,  the  Irrawaddy  on  the  E.,  and  on 
W.  the  Mahanuddy,  the  Godavery,  the  Kistna  or  Krishna, 
and  the  Cauverv. 

Ben^'  lAght,  Blue  JAght,  or  Bongal'  Fire,  is  a 
brilliant  signal-light  used  at  sea  during  shipwreck,  and  in 
ordinary  pyrotechny  for  illuminating  a  district  of  country. 
It  is  prepared  from  niter,  sulphur,  and  the  tersulphuret  of 
antimony. 

Ben£:a^zi,  a  sea-port  town  of  Barca,  North  Africa,  finely 
situated  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Sidra.  B.  is  chiefly 
interesting  to  the  traveler  as  having  been  the  site  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Hesperis,  near  which  were  several  singularly 
luxuriant  dells  of  large  extent,  inclosed  within  steep  rocks 
rising  to  the  h.  of  60  or  70  ft.  These  were  supposed  to 
answer  well  the  description  of  the  fabled  Gardens  of  the  Hes- 
perides.  It  first  rose  to  importance  under  Ptolemy  III.,  who 
called  it  Berenice,  after  his  wife.  It  had  then  a  large  pop., 
chiefly  of  Jews.  Justinian  afterward  fortified  it ;  pop.  about 
7,000. 

"Bem^gel,  (Johann  Albrecht,)  a  distinguished  Ger.  the- 
ologian and  commentator ;  b.  at  Winnenden,  in  Wiirtemberg, 
1687,  d.  1762. 

Bengnela,  a  country  of  West  Africa,  the  limits  of  which 
are  not  very  definitely  fixed.  The  river  Coanza  separates 
it  from  Angola  on  the  N.,  the  mountains  behind  Cape  Negro 
bound  it  on  the  S.,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  W. 
Its  surface  is  generally  mountainous,  rising  from  the  coast- 
line inland  in  a  series  of  terraces ;  several  important  rivers 
flow  through  it  in  a  N.-W.  direction  to  the  Atlantic,  and  water 
is  every-where  so  plentiful  that  it  may  be  found  by  digging 
2  ft.  beneath  the  surface.  Vegetation  of  the  most  luxuriant 
and  varied  description  is  the  consequence  of  this  humidity. 
The  Portuguese  claim  B.,  but  they  exercise  no  real  power  in 
the  interior. 

Bengnela,  St.  Philip  de,  the  Port.  cap.  of  the 
above  region,  on  the  Atlantic,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
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CatambeUa.  It  b  Tery  unhealthy ;  so  inimical  to  European 
fife,  indeed,  that  the  Portuguese  affirm  their  countrymen 
could  not  live  three  months  in  it.  The  town  was,  some  yns. 
•go,  invaded  by  a  herd  of  30  elephants  in  quest  of  water 
and  almost  entirely  destroyed ;  pop.  8,500,  chiefly  free  blacks 
and  slaves.  It  was  a  great  slave  station  at  one  time;  export- 
ineannually  20,000  slaves. 

Sen^ham,  (Henrt  W^)  Maj..Gen.  U.ax.,  served  at  Buena 
Vista,  Mexico,  and  in  the  civil  war;  b.  1817,  d.  1884. 

Beni^  a  dept  of  Bolivia ;  pop.  68,900,  besides  an  Indian 
pop.  of  100,000. 

Beni'cia,  a  city  of  Solano  Ca,  Calif.,  and  the  former 
cap.,  seat  of  a  law  school  and  St.  Augustine  P.  E.  Coll. ; 
pop.  2,861. 

Be'ni-Has'san,  a  village  of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  E.  bank 
of  the  Nile.  The  place  is  remarkable  for  the  numerous  grot- 
toes in  its  vicinity,  which  are  among  the  most  interesting  in 
Egypt  The  catacombs  are  about  SO  in  number,  and  are  sup- 
posed  to  have  been  used  as  sepulchers  by  the  principal  in- 
habitants of  HermopoHs,  a  city  that  stood  on  the  opposite 
Me  of  the  river.  Some  of  the  grottoes  consist  of  three  apart- 
ments, the  largest  of  which  is  60  by  40  ft. ;  and  the  pillars 
are  cut  out  of  the  rock  in  imitation  of  the  columns  that 
support  the  roofs  of  buildings. 

Be'ni-Ig'rael,  {Sana  of  Israel,)  a  remarkable  race  In  the 
W.  of  India,  who  preserve  a  tradition  of  Jewish  descent,  and 
have  from  time  immemorial  acknowledged  the  law  of  Moees, 
although  in  many  respects  conforming  to  tlie  idolatry  of  the 
Hindus,  by  whom  they  are  surrounded.  Dr.  Wilson  estimates 
their  whole  number  at  not  much  more  than  6,000.  Their  orig- 
inal settlement  was  at  Xavagaum,  about  80  m.  from  Bombay, 
where  they  were  protected  by  the  native  princes ;  they  have 
ipread  through  the  maritime  ports  of  the  Konkan,  and  some 
of  them  are  now  to  be  found  In  Bombay  itself.  Until  recently 
they  were  ignorant  even  of  the  names  of  many  of  the  books 
of  the  0.  T. ;  and  it  was  not  without  hesitation  that  they  con 
•ented  to  receive  those  of  the  later  prophets.  Dr.  Wilson 
supposes  them  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  to  have 
settled  in  India  long  before  the  Jews  of  Cochin. 

BeIlin^  a  State  in  Guinea,  Africa,  above  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Niger.  The  coast  is  indented  by  numerous  estuaries, 
and  is  generally  level ;  but  the  land  gradually  rises  toward 
the  N.,  until  it  reaches  an  elevation  of  2,500  ft.  in  the  Kong 
Mountains.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  producing  rice,  yams, 
palms,  sugar,  etc.  The  animals  are  the  same  as  those  in 
other  States  of  Guinea,  but  the  hippopotamus  is  more  com- 
mon. The  pop.  is  so  dense  that  the  king — who  is  worshiped 
as  a  great  /WuA^-could,  in  its  most  flourishing  days,  bring 
Into  the  field  an  army  of  100,000  men. 

Benin^  Bi^^ht  ot,  that  portion  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  ex- 
tending from  Cape  Formosa*on  the  £.  to  Cape  St.  Paul's  on 
the  W.,  a  distance  of  about  890  m.,  with  a  coast-line  of  460 
m.  Several  rivers  empty  themselves  into  the  B.  of  B.,  the 
three  principal  of  which,  Benin,  Escardos,  and  Forcados,  are 
accessible  to  shipping.  Palm-oil  and  ivory  are  the  principal 
articles  of  trade  at  the  towns  on  the  coast. 

Be'ni-Soaef,  a  town  of  central  Egypt,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Nile,  70  m.  S..S.-W.  of  Cairo ;  it  has  a  pop.  of  6,000. 

Benitler,  or  Benatn^ra,  the  name  of  the  vase  or  ves- 
sel in  which  consecrated  or  ^  holy  water  ^'  is 
held  in  R.  C.  churches. 

Ben'jamin,  (a  Heb.  proper  name,  signify- 
ing "Son  of  my  Right  Hand,"  or** Son  of 
Good  Fortune,*')  the  youngest  and  most  be- 
loved of  the  sons  of  Jacob.  He  was  the  head 
of  one  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  The 
tribe  in  the  desert  reckoned  86,400  warriors 
above  20  yrs.  of  age,  and  on  the  entrance 
into  Canaan  45,600.  lu  territory,  which  was 
small  but  fertile,  lay  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Jordan,  between 
the  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Judah.  The  chief  places  were 
Jericho,  Bethel,  Gibeon,  Gilgal,  and  Jerusalem,  the  last  of 
which  was  on  the  confines  of  Judah. 

Ben'jamin,  (Judah  Peter,)  an  Amer.  lawyer,  b.  1812,  d. 
1884 ;  he  was  U.  S.  senator  for  La.  1862  and  1859;  was  in 
succession  Attorney-Gen.,  Acting  Sec  of  War,  and  Sec.  of 
State  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  For  some  yrs.*  after  the 
dvil  war  he  resided  and  practiced  law  in  London,  Eng. 

Ben^jamin,  (Park,)  an  Amer.  poet,  editor,  and  lecturer, 
b.  1809,  d.  1864. 

Ben'jamin  of  Tndela,  a  Jewish  rabbi,  b.  !n  Navarre, 
Spain ;  was  the  first  European  traveler  who  gave  information 
respecting  the  distant  East.  He  made  a  journey,  in  the  yrs. 
1159-78,  from  Saragossa,  through  Italy  and  Greece,  to  Pal- 
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estine,  Persia,  and  the  borders  of  China,  returning  by  way  of 
Eg^pt  and  Sicily;  d.  1173. 

Benkoelen,  or  Bencoolen,  a  Dutch  sea-port,  in  the 
island  of  Sumatra ;  pop.  6,000. 

Ben  Lawmen,  a  mountain  in  Perthshire,  Scotland,  about 
32  m.  W.-N.-W.  of  Perth,  on  the  W.  side  of  Loch  Tay^  which 
luks  an  elevation  of  3,984  ft.     Ore  of  titanium  is  found  there. 

Ben  Le'di,  a  mountain  of  Perthshire,  Scotland,  4  m. 
W.-X.-W.  of  Calander,  with  an  elevation  of  2,882  ft. 

Ben-Lo^mond,  a  celebrated  ScottiBh  mountain  in  the 
X.-W.  of  Stirlingshire,  on  the  E.  side  of  Loch  Lomond,  &nd 
about  27  m.  W.-X.-W.  of  Stirling.  This  mountain,  forming 
the  S.  extremity  of  the  Grampians  or  Central  Scottish  High- 
lands,  is  8,192  ft.  h.,  and  consists  of  mica  slate,  with  veins 
of  quartz,  greenstone,  and  feldspar  porphyry. 

Ben  Macdhn^i,  a  lofty  mountain  of  Aberdeenshire,  Scot- 
land, belonging  to  the  Grampian  range,  at  one  time  regarded 
as  the  highest  in  Great  Britain,  but  now  ascertained  to  be 
the  second,  its  elevation  being  4,296  ft 

Ben^nett,  (James  Gordon,)  a  distinguished  Amer.  jour- 
nalist ;  b.  in  ScotUnd  1795,  d.  1872.  He  studied  for  the  R  C. 
priesthood,  but  never  took  orders.  In  1819  he  emigrated 
to  Am.,  and,  after  having  Uught  school  in  Halifax  and  been 
a  proof-reader  in  Boston,  he  become  a  journalist  in  Kew 
York,  and  in  1826  purchased  the  Sunday  Courier^  and  sub- 
sequently (1882)  sUrted  the  Giobey  neither  project  succeed, 
ing.  In  May,  1836,  he  issued  the  first  number  of  the  Herald, 
a  journal  which,  through  his  great  ability  and  enterprise, 
soon  commanded  world-wide  attention.  This  daily  he  be- 
queathed to  ht«  son,  James  Gordon  B.,  (b.  1841 ;)  the  latter, 
distinguished  for  the  Jeannette  polar  expedition  and  the  find- 
ingof  Livingstone  by  Sunley,  resides  in  Paris. 

Ben^kiett,  (Sir  Willum  Stermdale,  Mus.  Doc.,  D.C.L.,) 
an  Eng.  pianist  and  composer;  b.  at  Sheffield  1816,  d.  1876. 

Ben  Ne^Tis,  the  highest  mountain  in  Great  Britain,  is 
situated  in  the  county  of  Inverness,  Scotland.  It  has  a  h.  of 
4,406  ft,  is  exceedingly  difficult  of  ascent,  with  a  tremendous 
precipice  1,500  ft.  deep  on  the  N.-E.  side. 

Ben'ni^:8en,  Connt,  (Levin  August  Theophilus,)  one  of 
the  most  famous  Russian  generals,  b.  at  Brunswick  1746. 
When  Napoleon  invaded  Russia  in  1812  B.  commanded  the 
Russian  center  on  the  bloody  field  of  Borodino,  and  gave  his 
voice  for  fighting  a  second  battle  before  the  walls  of  Moscow. 
Before  the  French  began  their  retreat  he  gained  a  brilliant  vic- 
tory over  Murat  at  Woronowa,  Get  18 ;  d.  1826.  His  son,  Al- 
exander Levin  B.,  became  a  leading  Hanoverian  statesman. 

Ben'nin^^ton,  a  twp.  in  the  &-W.  of  Bennington  Co.,  Y t, 
includes  the  villages  of  Bennington,  Bennington  Center,  and 
North  Bennington;  the  population  is  6,391,  and  there  are 
important  manufactures  of  fine  porcelain  and  Parian  ware. 
Here,  on  Aug.  16,  1777,  Gen.  Stark  and  his  New  Hampshire 
militia  defeated  part  of  Burgoyne's  army,  in  commemoration 
of  which  feat  a  fine  monument  was  erected  and  dedicated  1 892. 

Ben,  Oil  of^  a  fluid  fixed  oil,  obtained  from  the  seeds  of 
a  tree  found  in  India  and  Arabia,  and  known  as  the  Horse- 
radish Tree,  (Moringa  pterygotperma,)  The  seeds  are  called 
ben  nuts,  and  are  roundish,  with  three  membranous  wings. 
The  oil  is  used  by  watch-makers,  because  it  does  not  readily 
freeze ;  also  by  perfumers  as  the  basis  of  various  scents,  and 
other  oils  are  often  adulterated  with  it. 

Ben-Bliyd'ding:,  a  celebrated  hydropathic  establishment 
in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  in  a  beautiful  situation  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  Wharf,  16  m,  N.-W.  of  Leeds. 
The  building,  erected  1846  at  the  cost  of  neariy  £30,000,  is 
a  very  imposing  pile,  on  an  eminence  midway  up  the  side  of 
the  valley.  There  is  accommodation  for  a  large  number  of 
patients  and  visitors,  and  there  are  extensive  pleasure-grounds 
around.  In  addition  to  the  usual  appliances  of  the  water- 
cure,  and  a  variety  of  gymnastic  exercises,  B.  has  a  com- 
pressed-air bath  and  a  Turkish  bath. 

Ben^shie,  or  Ban'shee,  an  imaginary  bemg  in  the  super- 
stitions of  the  Irish.  The  B.  is  a  female  who  is  called  the 
wife  of  the  fairies,  and  she  makes  herself  known  by  wailings 
and  shrieks,  premonitory  of  a  death  in  a  family  over  which 
she  is  presumed  to  exercise  a  kind  of  guardianship. 

Ben'son,  (Egbert,  LL.D.,)  Regent  of  New  York  Univer- 
sity.  Judge  of  Supreme  Court,  N.  Y.,  and  U.  S.  Circuit  Court ; 
b.  1746,  d.  1883. 

Ben^Bon,  (Henry  C,  D.D.,)  prof,  in  Indiana  Asbury  (now  De 
Pauw)  University ;  missionary  to  the  Choctaws ;  once  editor 
Pacific  Christian  Advocate  and  Ccdifomia  Advocate;  b.  1816, 

Ben^Bon,  (Joseph,)  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  early 
Methodist  ministers  in  England,  b.  1748;  in  1766  Classical 
Master  in  Kiugswood  School ;  in  1769  Head  Master  of  Lady 
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Huntingdon's  Theological  Coll.  at  Trevecca;  1771  left  said 
college  because  of  its  decided  Calvinistic  type,  and  admitted 
into  the  Wesleyan  Conference,  filling  the  chief  stations ;  pub- 
lished a  valuable  commentary  on  the  Bible  and  other  works ; 
d.  1821. 

Bent  Grass,  (AffrosUs^)  a  genus  of  grasses,  distinguished 
by  a  loose  panicle  of  small,  one-flowered,  laterally  compressed 
spikelets ;  the  glumes  unequal,  awnless,  and  longer  than  the 
palee,  which  are  also  unequal,  and  of  which  the  inner  one 
is  sometimes  wanting,  and  the  outer  sometimes  has  and  some- 
times has  not  an  awn ;  the  seed  free.  The  species  are  numer- 
ous and  are  found  in  almost  all  countries  and  climates.  All 
are  grasses  of  a  slender  and  delicate  appearance.  Some  are 
very  useful  as  pasture-grasses  and  for  hay,  upon  account 
of  their  adaptation  to  certain  kinds  of  soil,  although  none 
of  them  is  regarded  as  being  very  nutritious.  The  common 
B.  6.  {A.  vu^aria)  forms  a  principal  part  of  the  pasture  in 
almost  all  the  elevated  districts  of  Britain,  and  is  abundant 
in  many  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe  and  Am.  It  re- 
sists droughts  better  than  almost  any  other  grass,  but  is 
sown  by  agriculturists  only  on  soils  unsuitable  for  the  more 
luxuriant  grasses.  It  is  also  regarded  as  very  suitable  for 
lawns;  but  in  light,  dry,  cultivated  grounds  it  is  often  a 
troublesome  weed,  known  as  Black  Squitch,  or  Quick-grass, 
and  frequent  harrowing  is  resorted  to  for  the  removal  of  its 
creeping  perennial  roots.  It  is  as  frequent  on  wet  as  on  dry 
soils,  and  varies  much  in  size  and  appearance.  The  Marsh 
B.  6.,  (A.  alba^)  forming  a  large  part  of  natural  past- 
ure in  many  moist  situations,  is  very  similar  to  the  species 
just  described,  but  generally  taller  and  stouter.  A  variety, 
so  little  different  as  scarcely  to  deserve  the  name,  but  with 
somewhat  broader  leaves  and  more  luxuriant  habit  of  growth, 
was  at  one  time  much  celebrated  among  agriculturists,  under 
the  name  of  Fiorin  Grass,  or  Agrotti*  dohni/era.  It  was 
unduly  lauded,  and  the  consequent  disappointment  led  to  its 
being  unduly  disparaged.  It  is  a  useful  grass  in  moist 
grounds,  newly  reclaimed  bogs,  or  land  liable  to  inundation. 
Herd  Grass  {A.  digpar)  is  a  native  of  the  U.  S.,  with 
broader  leaves  than  either  of  the  preceding  species,  very 
creeping  roots,  and  large  panicles  almost  level  at  top.  It 
was  at  one  time  strongly  recommended  for  cultivation,  but 
has  gone  out  of  repute. 

Ben'tham,  (Jerkmt,)  an  eccentric  but  eminent  writer  on 
ethics  and  jurisprudence;  b.  in  London  1748  and  called  to 
the  bar  in  1772.  Turning  from  the  practice  of  law  to  its 
theory  he  became  the  greatest  critic  of  legislation  and  gov- 
emment  in  his  day.  In  all  B.'s  ethical  and  political  writings 
the  doctrine  of  utility  is  the  leading  and  pervading  principle ; 
and  his  favorite  vehicle  for  its  expression  is  the  phrase,  "  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number,"  which  was  first 
coined  by  Priestley,  though  its  prominence  in  politics  has 
been  owing  to  B.  It  has  been  said  that  his  doctrine  of 
utility  was  so  extended  that  it  would  have  been  practically 
dangerous  but  for  the  incapacity  of  the  bulk  of  mankind  for 
acting  on  a  speculadve  theory.  He  lived  frugally,  but  with 
elegance,  in  one  of  his  London  houses,  and,  employing  young 
men  as  secretaries,  corresponded  and  wrote  daily ;  d.  1882. 

Bentham^ia,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Cor- 
nacea,  consisting  of  Asiatic  trees  or  shrubs,  of  which  the  fruit 
is  formed  of  many  small  drupes  grown  together.  B./rv^f- 
erct^  a  native  of  Napaul,  is  a  small  tree  with  lanceolate  leaves 
and  a  reddish  fruit,  not  unlike  a  mulberry,  but  larger  ;  not 
unpleasant  to  the  taste.  It  has  ripened  fruit  in  the  S.  of 
England,  and  will  probably  be  found  to  succeed  in  the  open 
air,  wherever  the  winters  are  so  mild  that  fuchsias  are  not 
cut  down  by  frost.     The  flowers  are  fragrant. 

Ben^tliainism,  that  phase  of  the  doctrine  of  utilitarian- 
ism taught  by  Jeremy  Bentham ;  the  theory  that  the  pursuit 
of  pleasure  and  the  recoil  from  pain  are  the  only  motives 
which  influence  human  desires  and  actions,  and  that  these 
are  the  sufficient  explanation  of  ethical  and  jural  conceptions. 

Ben'tindc,  (Lord  William  George  Frederick  Caven- 
dish,) at  one  time  the  leader  of  the  Agricultural  Protection 
party;  b.  1802,  and  became  private  secretary  to  his  uncle, 
the  Rt.  Hon.  George  Canning.  Elected  in  1826  M.  P.  for 
Lynn-Re^is,  he  sat  for  that  borough  till  his  death,  1848. 

Ben'tinck,  (Lord  William  Henrt  Cavendish,)  a  British 
officer  and  statesman,  b.  1774,  and  became  an  ensign  in  the 
Coldstream  Guards  in  1791.  Having  served  with  distinction 
in  Flanders,  Italy,  and  Egypt,  he  was,  in  1808,  appointed 
Gov.  of  Madras.  In  Aug.,  1808,  he  was  placed  on  the  staff 
of  the  army  in  Portugal,  under  Sir  Harry  Burrard.  Between 
1796  and  1826  he  held  a  seat  in  Parliament.  In  1827  he  was 
appointed  Gov.-Gen.  of  India,  and  his  viceroyship  was  marked 
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by  the  abolition  of  suttee,  by  the  opening  up  of  internal  com- 
munications, as  well  as  the  establishment  of  the  overland 
route.  After  his  return  in  1886  he  was  elected  M.  P.  for 
Glasgow ;  d.  at  Paris  1889. 

Bentley,  (Richard,)  a  distinguished  Eng.  classical 
scholar;  b.  at  Oulton,  in  Yorkshire,  1661.  In  1676  he  en- 
tered St  John^s  Coll.,  Cambridge,  and  on  leaving  the  uni- 
versity was  appointed  head-master  of  the  grammar-school  of 
Spalding,  Lincolnshire.  He  resigned  this  situation  to  become 
tutor  to  the  son  of  Dr.  Stillingfleet.  B.  accompanied  his  pupil 
to  Oxford,  where  he  was  twice  appointed  to  deliver  the  Boyle 
Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion. 
In  1690  he  published  his  DtMertation  upon  the  EpUtla  of 
PhalarUj  which  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  a  new  era 
in  scholarship.  In  1700  B.  was  appointed  Master  of  Trinity 
Coll.,  Cambridge;  d.  1742.  > 

Ben'ton,  (^omas  Hart,)  a  famous  Amer.  statesman,  b. 
in  N.  C.  1782,  d.  at  Washington  1858.  In  1812  he  com- 
nuinded  a  regiment  under  Jackson ;  edited  a  newspaper  at 
St  Louis  in  1815,  and  was  elected  a  senator  of  the  U.  S.  in 
1820,  in  which  capacity  he  acted  with  the  Democrats  and 
supported  the  policy  of  President  Jackson.  Re-elected  to 
the  Senate  in  1882,  he  sat  until  1851,  when  he  retired  for  a 
time  to  private  life.  In  1852  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  opposed  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise ;  wrote  Tliirty  Yeart*  View  of  governmental  history. 

Ben'tonyille,  a  village  of  N.  C. ;  the  site  of  a  battle  be- 
tween Gen.  Johnston  (Confederate)  and  Gen.  Slocum  (Federal) 
March,  1865;  pop.  1,004. 

Ben'^ntf ,  an  important  river  of  Central  Africa,  forming  the 
E.  branch  of  the  Quorra  or  Niger,  which  it  joins  about  280 
m.  above  the  mouth  of  that  river  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea. 

Benyow^sky,  Coimt  de,  (Maurice  Augustus,)  a  man 
of  remarkable  character  and  extraordinary  fortunes,  b.  at 
Verbowa,  in  Hungary,  1741.  He  served  in  the  Seven  Tears* 
War,  and  in  1767  joined  the  Polish  Confederation,  and 
shared  most  of  the  dangers  and  glories  of  the  campaign 
against  the  Russians  until  he  was  taken  prisoner  in  May,  1769. 
4^ter  being  transferred  from  one  Russian  prison  to  another, 
he  was,  in  Dec.,  1769,  banished  to  Siberia,  and  from  thence,  in 
a  few  months,  to  Kamtchatka,  from  which  place  he  escaped, 
in  May,  1771,  and  then  sailed  for  France.  He  had  not  been 
here  long  when  the  French  government  proposed  that  he 
should  found  a  colony  at  Madagascar,  and  he  at  once  acqui- 
esced. B.  arrived  on  the  island  in  Feb.,  1774,  and  was  made 
king  in  1776  by  the  chiefs  in  conclave;  he  adopted  the 
native  costume.  Involving  himself  in  contention  with  the 
French  government  of  the  Isle  of  France,  B.  was  killed  in 
battle  1786. 

Ben^zerta,  Lakes  of,  anc.  HipponiiiM  Pahu  and  SUaroi 
PaltUy  two  lakes  within  the  domimons  of  Tunis,  from  which 
town  they  are  about  80  m.  distant,  in  a  N.-W.  direction. 
Tunis  is  supplied  with  fish  mainly  from  these  lakes.  So 
valuable  is  the  fishing  that  a  wealthy  Arab  rents  it  from  the 
Bey  of  Tunis  for  |20,000  per  annum. 

ben^sile,  Ben'soile,  or  Ben^zoyle,  is  the  radicle  or 
root  of  the  group  of  substances  which  comprehends  as  mem- 
bers the  hydride  of  benzoyle,  (oil  of  bitter  almonds,)  benzoic 
acid,  benzoin,  and  benzole. 

Bien^zme,  Ben'sole,  or  Phene,  is  a  compound  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen,  formed  during  the  destructive  distillation  of 
coal,  and  found  dissolved  in  the  naphtha  which  is  condensed 
from  the  vapors  evolved  from  the  gas  retort.  It  is  used  to 
extract  grease  spots  from  garments  and  essential  oils  from 
plants,  and  also  in  the  manufacture  of  varnishes,  paints,  etc^ 
and  is  the  source  of  aniline.    See  Aniline,  Aniline  Colors. 

Ben^zin^per,  a  twp.  of  Elk  Co.,  Pa.  It  is  drained  by 
the  head-waters  of  the  Clarion  and  Sinamahoning  Rivers; 
pop.  2,783. 

Bemo'ic  Ac^id,  {Flowers  of  Benzoin  and  Benjamin^ 
occurs  naturally  in  many  balsamiferous  plants,  and  especially 
in  benzoin. 

Ben'zoin,  Ben^jamin,  or  Benzoic  Onm,  a  fragrant 
resinous  substance,  formed  by  the  drying  of  the  milky  juice 
of  the  B.  or  benjam^  tree. 

Ben^zoyle,  fiy'dride  of,  is  the  volatile  or  essential  oil 
belonging  to  the  benzoic  series. 

Beowolf,  an  A.-S.  epic  poem,  which  is  one  of  the 
greatest  literary  and  philological  curiosities,  and  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  historical  monuments  in  existence.  The 
date  of  the  events  described  is  probably  about  the  middle  of 
the  5th  c. ;  and  as  the  legends  refer  to  the  Teutonic  races 
which  afterward  peopled  England,  it  is  believed  that  the 
poem,  in  its  original  shape,  was  brought  by  the  Anglo-Saxons 
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from  their  original  seats  on  the  Continent.  Only  one  MS. 
of  the  poem  is  known  to  exist — that,  viz.,  in  the '  Cottonian 
Library,  which  was  seriously  injured  by  the  fire  of  1781. 

Btfpnz^,  or  Bey'pore,  a  sea-port  of  India,  6  m.  S.  of 
Calicut,  occupying  a  very  beautiful  site ;  pop.  9,858. 

Beq1lefttA^  to  leave  personal  property  by  will  or  testa- 
ment to  another.  In  the  case  of  real  estate  the  proper  term 
to  employ  is  devise.  But  although  it  is  usual  and  safe  so  to 
use  these  words,  neither  of  them  is  essential  to  the  validity 
of  a  will,  but  other  words,  showing  clearly  the  intention  of 
the  testator,  will  suffice. 

B^raoc^er,  de,  (Jean  Pikrrk,)  a  celebrated  Fr.  poet,  b. 
in  Paris  1780,  d.  1867.  After  living  some  time  with  an 
aunt  at  P6ronne,  to  whom  he  appears  to  have  been  indebted 
for  those  Republican  principles  which  afterward  made  him 
80  obnoxious  to  successive  French  governments,  he  was  at 
the  age  of  14  apprenticed  for  3  yrs.  to  a  printer  of  that 
place.  In  1816  he  published  his  first  collection  of  songs, 
which  soon  attained  a  very  wide  popularity.  In  1821  he 
published  another  collection.  In  1828  the  penalty  of  B.'s 
outspokenness  was  a  fine  of  10,000  francs  and  nine  months* 
confinement  in  La  Force.  The  fine  was  soon  paid  by  the 
poet's  friends,  and  his  prison  became  the  resort  of  the  most 
eminent  men  in  the  kingdom,  and  a  very  armory  in  which  he 
forged  those  keen-piercing  bolts  which  contributed  so  much 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  Bourbons.  In  1833  he  took  a  for- 
mal leave  of  the  public,  and  from  that  time  until  his  death 
he  remained  silent. 

Berap",  a  valley  situated  locally  in  the  Nizam's  Dominions, 
India,  but  annexed  politically  to  British  India  for  the  main- 
tenance of  what  is  called  the  Nizam's  Contingent.  It  has  an 
area  of  17,718  sq.  m. ;  pop.  2,897,491.  It  is  traversed  in  its 
length  by  the  Poomah,  a  tributary  of  the  Taptee. 

Berate  a  town  of  Albania,  European  Turkey,  in  the 
vilayet  of  Janina ;  pop.  8,000  to  10,000.  B.  has  a  citadel 
and  traces  of  ancient  Greek  buildings),  and  gives  title  to  a 
Greek  archbishop. 

Ber^bwc,  or  J)ar  Berber,  (El  Mekhnr,  or  Mersherif,) 
a  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  below  the  confluence  of 
the  Atbara ;  a  station  on  the  route  from  Khartoum  to  Cairo, 
and  a  point  to  which  caravans  come  from  Suakim  on  the 
Red  Sea.  It  has  been  proposed  to  make  a  railway  from 
Suakim  to  B. ;  pop.  about  8,000. 

Berl)dra,  a  sea-port  station  of  Somali,  East  Africa,  with  a 
good  harbor.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  a  large  annual 
fair,  which  brings  nearly  20,000  people  together  from  all 
quarters  in  the  East. 

Berberid'esB,  or  Berberida^cen,  a  natural  order  of 
exogenous  plants,  of  which  the  different  species  of  barberry 
afford  the  best  known  examples. 

Ber^l>erine,  an  alkaloid  extracted  from  the  roots  of 
several  plants,  BerberU  Coeculus  and  Mcninpermum^  used  for 
dye  in  West  Africa. 

Ber^ben,  the  general  name  usually  given  to  the  tribes 
inhabiting  the  mountainous  regions  of  Barbary  and  the 
northern  portions  of  the  Great  Desert.  They  have  a  com- 
mon origin,  and  are  the  descendants  of  the  aboriginal  in- 
habitants of  North  Africa.  They  appear  to  have  been 
originally  a  branch  of  the  Semitic  stock  ;  and  although  they 
have  been  conquered  in  succession  by  the  Phenicians,  Romans, 
Vandals,  and  Arabs,  they  still  retain,  in  great  part,  their  dis- 
tinctive peculiarities.  Till  the  11th  c.  the  B.  seem  to  have 
formed  the  larger  portion  of  the  population  inhabiting  the 
southern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  Egypt  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean ;  but  on  the  great  Arab  immigrations  which 
then  took  place  they  were  driven  to  the  Atlas  Mountains  and 
to  the  desert  regions,  where  they  now  live  in  clay  huts  and 
tents ;  but  in  their  larger  villages  they  have  stone  houses. 
They  have  herds  of  sheep  and  cattle,  and  practice  agriculture, 
and  are  especially  fond  of  the  cultivation  of  fruit-trees. 
They  possess  water-mills  and  oil-presses.  The  mines  of  iron 
and  lead  in  the  Atlas  are  wrought  by  them,  and  they  manufact- 
ure rude  agricultural  implements,  as  well  as  swords,  guns,  and 
gunpowder.     They  formerly  professed  the  Christian  religion. 

Ber1i>ice,  the  E.  division  of  British  Guiana.  In  1796 
B.,  Demerara,  and  Essequibo  were  surrendered  to  the  British 
under  Maj.-Gen.  Whyte,  but  were  soon  after  restored  to 
the  Dutch  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  and  recaptured  in 
1803.  It  is  subdivided  into  6  parishes,  4  of  which  be- 
long ecclesiastically  to  the  Scotch  National  Church,  and  2 
to  the  Episcopalian;  pop.  about  32,000,  of  whom  nearly 
4,000  are  white  and  of  mixed  race.  New  Amsterdam,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  B.  River,  (pop.  9,000,)  is  the  chief 
town  and  port  of  the  district. 


Bereh^  is,  in  Ger.  myth.,  the  name  given  in  the  S.  of 
Germany  and  of  Switzerland  to  a  spiritual  being  who  was 
apparently  the  same  as  the  Hulda  (gracious,  benign)  of  north- 
ern Germany. 

BerchteiBga^deil,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  about  15  m.  S. 
of  Salzburg;  pop.  1,901.  The  place  is  most  remarkable  for 
its  great  salt-mines,  from  which  16,000  cwt  of  rock-salt  are 
annuallv  obtained. 

Berdianak',  a  well-built  sea-port  town  of  southern  Rus- 
sia, Govt,  of  Taurida;  pop.  12,465. 

Berditchey^t  a  town  of  Russia,  m  the  Gort.  of  Kiev; 
pop.  98,824,  chiefly  Jews. 

Bere'a,  a  village  of  Cuyahoga  Co.,  0. ;  seat  of  Baldwin 
University  and  of  German  Wallace  Coll. ;  pop.  2,533.  It  is  on 
the  Lake  Shore  and  Mich.  Southern  R.R.,  and  is  noted  for 
its  splendid  sandstone  quarries. 

Bere^a  College,  Madison  Co.,  Ky.,  came  into  existence 
as  an  antislavery  institution,  and  was  temporarily  doited 
after  the  John  Brown  raid.  It  is  situated  in  the  center  of 
Ky.,  and  its  current  expenses  are  partially  met  by  friends, 
partially  by  the  American  Missionary  Society.  The  students 
number  over  400,  three  fifths  being  colored.  There  is  al«(o 
a  ladies'  department. 

Bare^ani,  an  almost  extinct  sect  of  Christians,  who  oriiri- 
nated  in  Scotland  in  the  18th  c.  Their  name  is  derive>l 
from  the  cireumstance  that  the  inhabitants  of  Berea  "  re- 
ceived the  word  with  all  readiness  of  mind,  and  searched  the 
Scriptures  daily.'*  The  founder  of  the  B.  was  the  Rev.  John 
Barelay,  a  native  of  Perthshire,  b.  1784,  d.  1*798.  From  him 
they  also  received  the  name  of  Barolayans.  They  believe 
that  the  knowledge  of  God's  existence  and  character  is  de- 
rived from  the  Bible  alone,  and  not  from  reason  or  nature ; 
that  the  Psalms  of  David  do  not  relate  to  David  at  all,  but 
exclusively  to  Christ;  that  assurance  is  of  the  essence  of 
faith ;  and  that  unbelief  is  the  unpardonable  sin.  In  the 
ordinary  points  of  doctrine  they  are  accounted  as  being 
Calvinistic. 

BerefiT^ftiass,  a  town  in  Hungary,  in  the  county  of 
Ber^h ;  pop.  6,272. 

Ber'engar  L,  King  of  Italy,  was  the  son  of  Eberhard, 
Duke  of  Friuli,  and  of  Gisela,  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor 
Louis  the  Pious.     He  was  assassinated  in  the  yr.  924. 

Ber'eilfirar  IL,  the  son  of  Adalbert,  Count  of  Ivrea,  and 
grandson  of  B.  I.,  succeeded  to  his  father^s  possessions  in 
925,  and  married  Willa,  niece  of  Hugo,  King  of  Italy,  in  984 ; 
d.  966. 

Berenfi^a'riiis  of  Toon,  a  distinguished  scholastic  theo- 
logian, b.  at  Tours,  in  France,  998  d.  Ip88.  He  held  the 
doctrine  of  Scotus  £rigena,  that  the  bread  and  wine  in  the 
sacrament  of  the  eucharist  remained  bread  and  wine,  and 
that  the  faith  of  the  believers  who  recognized  their  symbolic 
meaning  only  transformed  them  subjectively  into  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ. 

Beren'gelite,  or  Beren^gela  Re'sin,  a  Peruvian  mm- 
eral  (bituminous)  found  in  a  kind  of  pitch  lake  in  Peru. 

Bdreni^ce,  the  name  of  several  celebrated  women  of 
ancient  times.  (1)  B.,  daughter  of  Lagus  and  Antigone,  and 
the  second  wife  of  the  Egyptian  king,  Ptolemy  I.,  (Soter,) 
who  reigned  from  328-284  B.C.  She  is  described  by 
Plutareh  as  the  first  in  virtue  and  wisdom  of  the  wives  of 
Ptolemy.  (2)  B.,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  II.  (Philadelphus) 
and  Arsinoe,  was  married  to  Antiochus  II.,  of  Syria,  after  he 
had  divorced  his  wife  Laodice.  (3)  B.,  daughter  of  Magus, 
King  of  Cyrene,  granddaughter  of  B.  No.  1,  was  to  have  been 
married  to  Demetrius  the  Fair,  but  he  having  slighted  her  for 
her  mother,  she  caused  him  to  be  murdered,  and  then  went 
to  Egypt  and  married  Ptolemy  III.,  (Euergetes,)  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  a  treaty  between  her  father  and 
Ptolemy  II.  During  the  king's  wars  in  Asia  the  queen  made 
a  vow  to  offer  her  beautiful  hair  to  the  gods  when  her  hus- 
band returned  safely — a  vow  which  she  fulfilled.  The  hair 
was  suspended  in  a  temple  of  Venus,  whence,  it  is  said,  it 
was  taken  away  to  form  a  constellation.  Coma  Berenice. 
B.  was  put  to  death  by  her  son,  Ptolemy  FV.  (Philopator) 
when  he  succeeded  to  the  thrbne.  (4)  B.,  also  called  Cleo- 
patra, daughter  of  Ptolemy  IX.,  (Lathy rus,)  was,  on  her  suc- 
cession to  the  throne,  married  to  Alexander  II.,  by  whom 
she  was  murdered  19  days  after  marriage.  (5)  B.,  daughter 
of  Ptolemy  XI.,  (Auletes,)  eldest  sister  of  the  renowned 
Cleopatra,  was  raised  to  the  throne  after  her  father's  depo- 
sition, 58  B.C.,  but  was  put  to  death  when  her  father 
was  restored,  55  B.C.  There  were,  besides,  two  Jewish  Bs. — 
the  one,  daughter  of  Salome,  sister  of  Herod  the  Great  and  of 
Costobarus,  and  mother  of  Agrippa  I. ;  the  other  was  daughter 
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of  this  monarch.  She  was  three  times  married:  first,  to 
Marcus,  son  of  Alexander  the  Alabarch ;  afterward  to  her 
uncle,  Herod,  King  of  Chalcls,  who,  dying,  left  her  for  the 
second  time  a  widow,  at  the  age  of  20,  and  again  to  Polemon, 
King  of  Cilicia,  whom  she  soon  deserted  to  return  to  her 
brother.  King  Agrippa  II.,  the  same  before  whom  Paul  de- 
fended himself  at  Cesarea. 

Bereni'ce,  (modem  name,  Sakd^t-d-KubUe,  '*  Southern 
Sak&yt,'')  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  a  bay  in  the  Red  Sea,  20  m. 
S.-W.  of  Rass  Bemass.  It  was  founded  by  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus,  and  was  in  ancient  times  the  emporium  of  the  trade 
with  India;  it  is  now  ruined,  but  interesting  for  its  anti- 
quities. 

Ber'esford,  yisconnt,  (William  Carr,)  a  distinguished 
military  commander;  b.  1768,  and  entered  the  army  in  1785. 
For  his  services  at  the  battle  of  Busaco,  1810,  he  was  nomi- 
nated a  Knight  of  the  Bath.  He  commanded  at  the  battle 
of  Albuera,  1811,  and  for  the  victory  there  gained  over 
Soult  he  received  the  thanks  of  Parliament.  In  May,  1814, 
he  was  created  Baron,  and  in  1828  Y.  B. ;  d.  1804. 

Beresi^na,  or  Berezi'na,  a  river  of  Russia  having 
its  rise  in  the  N.  of  the  Govt,  of  Minsk.  It  is  connected 
with  the  Duna  or  Dwina  by  a  canal,  a  communication  be- 
tween the  Black  and  Baltic  Seas  being  thus  established. 
The  B.  is  memorable  on  account  of  the  disastrous  passage  of 
the  French  army,  Xov.,  1812,  during  the  retreat  from  Mos- 
cow ;  L  200  m. 

Beret^tyo-lJjfiLl^^  a  market-town  of  Hungary,  county 
of  Bihar ;  pop.  5,760. 

Berei^na,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  Govt,  of  Tchemigov, 
on  the  river  Desna;  pop.  9,678. 

Berezoy'*  or  Beresoff",  C^the  town  of  birch  trees,")  a 
town  of  Siberia  in  the  Govt,  of  Tobolsk,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Sosva,  is  a  small  place,  but  important  as  the  sole  fur  and 
«kin  trading  station  in  a  vast  extent  of  country.  Its  annual 
fair  is  largely  attended.  Prince  MenschikofE,  the  favorite  of 
Peter  the  Great,  who  was  banished  to  B.,  d.  and  was  buried 
here  in  1781.  His  grave  was  opened  90  yrs.  afterward, 
when  his  body,  clothed  in  the  uniform  of  the  time,  was  found 
free  from  decay;  pop.  1,561. 

Berfi^,  formerly  a  duchy  of  Germany,  now  incorporated 
with  the  Prussian  dominions,  and  divided  into  the  circles  of 
Diisseldorf,  Solingen,  Elberfeld,  Lennep,  and  Duisberg.  After 
various  vicissitudes,  B.  had  merged  into  the  Electorate  of 
Bavaria.  In  1806  Bavaria  ceded  it  to  France ;  and  Napoleon 
the  same  yr.  added  to  it  large  adjoining  territories,  made  its 
area  about  6,700  sq.  m.,  and  erected  it  into  a  grand  duchy. 
The  peace  of  1815  gave  B.  to  Prussia;  pop.  6,000. 

Ber^ga,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Barcelona ;  pop. 
6,388. 

Berga^ma,  anc.  PergamM^  a  city  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
pashalic  of  Anatolia,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Oaicus, 
about  40  m.  N.-X.-E.  of  Smyrna.  In  early  times  the  city  was 
the  cap.  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus.  Many  ruins  still 
«xist  to  attest  the  former  magnificence  of  B.  The  present 
pop.  of  B.  is  about  15,000,  four  fifths  of  whom  are  Turks. 

Ber'gamo,  anc.  Bergcnvuni^  a  fortified  town  of  Lombardy ; 
pop.  87,555. 

Ber^gamot  is  the  name  of  various  kinds  of  pear,  to 
which,  however,  no  common  distinctive  character  can  be 
assigned.  The  proper  B.  pear  is  probably  the  B.  Crcuanne, 
a  flattish,  rough-skinned  pear  with  a  long  stalk.  It  has  a 
very  juicy  pulp,  as  soft  as  butter,  of  an  extremely  pleasant 
flavor,  and  is  esteemed  as  one  of  the  best  dessert  pears. 

Ber'ffamot  is  also  the  name  of  a  species  or  variety  of  the 
genus  0iiru8,  also  called  the  B.  orange,  or  mellarosa,  by 
some  botanists  regarded  as  a  variety  of  the  orange,  ((/. 
Aurantium;)  by  others  as  a  variety  of  the  lime,  (C.  Limeita;) 
and  elevated  by  Risso  to  the  rank  of  a  distinct  species,  under 
the  name  of  C.  Bergamia.  Of  its  native  country  or  origin 
nothing  can  be  told,  except  that  it  was  probably  derived,  like 
its  congeners,  from  the  East.  It  is  now  cultivated  in  the 
the  S.  of  Europe,  and  from  the  rind  of  its  fruit  the  well- 
known  oil  of  B.  is  obtained. 

Ber'gedorC  a  town  of  Germany,  10  m.  E.-S.-E.  from 
Hamburg;  pop.  of  the  territory  16,868.  Part  of  the  terri- 
tory is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Four  Lands,  (  Vierl&nder,) 
It  is  inhabited  by  a  well-conditioned  and  mdustrious  people, 
much  occupied  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  not 
only  for  the  market  of  Hamburg,  but  for  that  of  London.  Peach 
and  apricot  orchards,  and  fields  of  strawberries,  extend  over 
the  great  part  of  the  district.  Cattle  husbandry  is  also  car- 
ried on,  and  much  attention  is  devoted  to  the  rearing  of 
poultiy.     The  people  of  the  Four  Lands  are  distinguished 


from  their  neighbors  by  peculiarity  of  dress,  and  even  each 
of  the  four  small  communities  from  which  the  name  has 
been  derived  has  some  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  its  own. 

Ber'gen,  a  sea-port  town  of  Norway,  m  the  prov.  of  the 
same  name,  situated  on  a  promontory  at  the  head  of  a  deep 
bay  called  Vaagen,  is  built  in  a  semicircuUr  form  round  the 
harbor,  and  has  a  picturesque  appearance  from  the  sea.  It 
has  a  cathedral,  various  churches,  hospitals,  refuges  for  the 
poor,  public  libraries,  etc. ;  pop.  58,684. 

Ber'gen-op-Zoom,  a  town,  formerly  strongly  fortified,  in 
the  prov.  of  North  Brabant,  NetherUmds,  about  20  m.  N.  of 
Antwerp;  pop,  9,599. 

Ber'ger,  (Ludwio,)  musician  and  composer,  b.  in  Ger- 
many 1777,  d.  1846. 

Bergerac,  a  town  of  France,  m  Dordogne,  about  25  m. 
S.-S.-W.  of  P^rigueux ;  pop.  11,867. 

Bergerac,  (Savinisn  Otrano,)  a  Fr.  poet,  novelist,  and 
dramatist,  and  also  a  notorious  duelist,  b.  about  1620.  As  a 
writer  of  romances,  B.  was  greatly  admired  and  widely  read 
in  the  17th  c,  and  as  a  poet  and  dramatist  he  ranks  second 
only  to  his  contemporaries,  Moll&re  and  Racine ;  d.  from  a 
wound  received  in  a  duel  1655. 

Bergh,  (Henrt,)  an  Amer.  author  and  lawyer ;  founder 
and  Pres.  of  the  Amer.  Soc.  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals ;  Sec.  of  Legation  to  Russia,  and  vice-consul ;  b.  1828, 
d.  1888.  On  his  labors  for  dumb  creatures  rests  his  fame. 
Also  established  Soc.  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children. 

Bergliaiis,  (Heinrich,)  one  of  the  most  active  promoters 
of  geographical  knowledge ;  b.  at  Cleves,  in  Rhenish  Prussia, 
May  8,  1797.  The  best  known  of  his  cartographical  works 
is  his  Phyiical  Atlas,  (90  plates,  Gotha,  1888-1848.)  He  was 
long  employed  on  an  ethnographical  map  of  Germany,  and 
edited  several  geographical  periodicals ;  d.  1884. 

Bergliem,  (Nicholas,)  one  of  the  finest  of  the  Dutch 
painters;  b.  at  Haarlem  1624,  and  studied  painting  first 
under  his  father,  afterward  under  Van  Groyen,  Weenix  the 
Elder,  and  other  masters.  Warm  coloring,  natural  and 
original  grouping,  and  a  general  happy  arrangement,  are  the 
leading  features  in  his  landscapes ;  d.  1683. 

Berg^i8Ch-61adl>ach,  town  of  Prussia  in  the  Rhine 
prov. ;  pop  6,195. 

Berg^er,  (Joseph,)  a  Ger.  historical  painter  of  consider- 
able note,  b.  at  Salzburg  1758.  He  was  at  one  time  Director 
of  the  Academy  of  Prague ;  d.  1829. 

Berg'man,  (Torbern  Olof,)  a  celebrated  chemist  of  the 
18th  c,  b.  at  Katharinbere,  West  Gothland,  Sweden,  1785.  He 
made  some  interesting  discoveries  in  entomology,  and  also 
distinguished  himself  as  an  accurate  astronomical  observer. 
In  1767  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  chemistry  at  TTpsaU, 
and  continued  to  fill  it  until  his  death  in  1784. 

Berg^manil,  (Karl,)  an  able  musician  and  musical  con- 
ductor ;  b.  at  Ebersbach,  Germany,  in  1821 ;  emigrated  to 
Am.  in  1849;  became  conductor  of  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic Society  in  1855 ;  d.  1876. 

Berg'meiil,  or  MonnVain  Flonr,  is  a  recent  deposit  of 
a  white  or  cream-colored  powder  of  extreme  fineness,  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  the  indestructible  silicious  frus- 
tules,  or  cell-walls,  of  Diaiomacece.  From  its  resemblance  to 
flour  it  has  been  mixed  with  ordinary  food,  in  seasons  of 
scarcity,  and  thus  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  Norway  and 
Sweden,  who  suppose  it  to  be  nutritious.  The  contained 
organisms  show  that  these  beds  have  been  deposited  in  fresh 
water. 

Berg'soe,  (Wilhelm,  Ph.D.,)  a  Danish  novelist  of  great 
ability  and  rapidly  increasing  fame ;  b.  1885. 

Bcargues,  town  of  France,  in  the  Dept.  of  the  Nord,  situ- 
ated  on  the  Colme  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  stronsly  fortified  by 
Vauban.  B.  was  first  walled  and  fortified  by  Baldwin  II., 
Count  of  Flanders;  and  Baldwin  IV.  erected  a  splendid 
abbey,  of  which  2  towers  only  remain,  in  honor  of  St.  Winnie, 
who  retired  here  in  the  beginning  of  the  10th  c.  B.  has 
changed  masters  several  times ;  pop.  5,485. 

Beor'gylt,  {Sebcutea  Norvegicus^  or  Scorpcma  Norvegica,) 
a  fish  of  the  mailed  cheeks  family,  or  Sderogenido^th^ 
family  to  which  gurnards  and  sticklebacks  belong — but  so 
much  resembling  a  perch  in  appearance  that  it  was  formerly 
called  Perca  marina,  or  seal  perch.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of 
all  the  N.  seas. 

Berhampore,  a  town  in  British  India,  in  the  Presidency 
of  Madras,  is  a  military  station  of  Ganjam;  pop.  21,670. 

Berhampore,  or  Burliampore,  in  the  Presidency  of 
Bengal,  British  India,  is  in  the  district  of  Moorshedabad, 
being  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhagirathi,  or  Bhagrutte ;  pop. 
27,110. 
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Ber'i,  a  town  of  India,  in  the  British  district  of  Rohtuck, 
Punjab;  pop.  10,000. 

Be'riberi,  (from  beri  in  the  Singhalese  language,  which 
signifies  weakness ;  therefore,  B.,  great  weakness.)  B.  is  an 
Indian  disease,  little  known  in  Europe,  ''bad  sickness  of 
Geykm.*'  It  has  occurred  of  late  yrs.  in  other  countries, 
such  as  Brazil.  It  consists  of  debility  and  tremors  of  the 
limbs,  sometimes  of  the  whole  body,  with  painful  numb- 
ness of  the  affected  parts,  etc.,  the  patient  walking  doubled 
and  imitating  the  movements  of  sheep.  It  is  almost  always 
incurable.  Is  frequently  fatal,  and  is  treated  by  exercise, 
Aimulant-frictions,  sudorifics,  etc. 

B^riot,  de,  (Charles  Auguste,)  Belgian  violinist,  b.  1802, 
d.  1870. 

Ber'islav,  town  in  Russia,  in  the  Govt  of  Kherson ;  pop. 
6,028. 

Ber'ja,  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Almeria;  pop. 
8,000. 

B^rk^eley,  a  small  town  of  Gloucestershire,  Eng. ;  pop. 
of  borough  1,161 ;  of  parish  0,690. 

Berkeley,  (Gborob,  D.D.,)  Bishop  of  Cloyne  in  Ireland, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  philosophers  since  the  Reforma- 
tion, was  b.  in  1684  in  Kilcrin,  in  Co.  Kilkenny,  Ireland, 
d.  1753  at  Oxford.  He  was  admitted  to  Trinity  Coll.,  Dublin, 
at  the  age  of  16,  and  became  a  Fellow  in  1707.  In  this  yr. 
appeared  his  first  publication,  AHthmetica  ahuque  Alg^ra 
aui  EuclUU  demorutraia.  In  1709  he  established  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  philosopher  by  .^n  EMai/  toward  a  New  Theory  of 
Vision.  In  1788  he  published  a  vindication  of  this  theory, 
in  which  he  shows  that  visual  consciousness  is  ultimately  a 
system  of  arbitrary  signs,  symbolizing  for  us  certain  actual 
or  possible  tactual  experience.  The  association  between  the 
visible  and  invisible  signs  has  grown  up  in  our  minds  through 
habit,  but  depends  on  the  constant  conjunction  of  the  two  by 
the  will  of  the  universal  mind.  In  The  TTteort/  of  Vinion  or  Vis- 
ual  Lawjuage^  showing  the  WniverMl  Presence  and  Providence 
of  the  Deiti/  Vindicated  and  Explained^  true  substance  ie  shown 
to  be  conscious  spirit,  and  true  causality  the  free  activity  of 
such  a  spirit,  matter  apart  from  a  conscious  mind  being  an 
impossible  and  unreal  conception.  His  IVeaiise  Concerning 
the  Principles  of  Hitman  Knowledge  appeared  so  early  as  1710. 
Its  object  was  to  undermine  the  materialism  of  the  age  by 
denying,  on  received  principles  of  philosophy,  the  reality  of 
an  external,  material  world.  If  there  is  no  external  world, 
he  argued,  the  phenomena  of  sense  can  be  explained  only  by 
supposing  a  Deity  continually  necessitating  perception.  Phys- 
ical substance  is  only  the  constant  relation  between  phenomena 
connected  by  association  and  conjoined  by  the  operations  of 
the  universal  mind.  Nature  is  thus  nothing  more  than  con- 
scious experience,  but  its  constancy  is  the  sign  and  proof  of 
the  divine  intelligence.  B.'s  system  is  a  monument  at  once 
of  marvelous  subtlety  of  mind  and  of  the  most  pious  devotion 
of  the  intellectual  powers  to  the  cause  of  religion.  The  object 
was,  as  the  full  title  of  the  book  itself  sets  forth,  to  inquire 
into  and  remove  the  causes  of  skepticism,  atheism,>and  irre- 
ligion.  The  deeper  aspects  of  B.*s  thought  have  been  much 
neglected,  many  of  his  followers  having  merely  embraced  his 
explanation  of  the  subjective  mechanism  of  association,  with- 
out embracing  the  deeper  spiritual  intuition.  It  is  not  a  little 
remarkable,  however,  that  in  following  out  this  pious  purpose 
he  prepared  the  way  for  a  subtler  form  of  skepticism  (in 
Hume's  philosophy)  than  the  world  had  previously  known. 
In  1713  B.  went  to  reside  in  London,  where,  in  the  same  yr., 
he  published  a  defense  of  his  ideal  system.  Three  Dialogues 
bettceen  Htflas  and  Philonous,  Shortly  after  this  he  was  ap- 
pointed chaplain  and  secretary  of  legation  under  Lord  Peter- 
borough, whom  he  accompanied  to  Italy.  In  1721  he  returned 
to  London,  and  in  1724  he  became  Dean  of  Derry,  with  an 
income  of  £1,100,  and  resigned  his  fellowship.  In  1726  he 
made  known  his  scheme  for  the  conversion  of  the  Amer.  In- 
dians by  means  of  a  college  in  the  Bermudas.  The  design 
was  so  favorably  received,  and  he  obtained  so  many  promises 
of  aid,  that  he  resigned  his  living  and  embarked  with  his  wife 
in  order  that  he  might  purchase  land  for  the  new  Coll.  of  St. 
Paul.  But  after  waiting  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  for  2  yrs.  for  the 
promised  help,  he  returned  to  England,  and  in  1734  was  made 
Bishop  of  Cloyne. 

Berk'eley,  (Rkv.  Miles  Joseph,  F.L.S.,)  an  Eng.  botanist, 
whose  attention  has  been  given  to  the  lower  cryptogams ;  b. 
1803,  d.  1889. 

Berk^eley,  (Sir  William,)  Gov.  of  Va.  1641-46;  an  un- 
reasoning royalist,  and  opposed  to  progress  ;  b.  1610,  d.  1677. 
Berk^eley  Sound,  the  most  fre(|iiente<l  inlet  of  the  E. 
Falkland  Island,  near  its  N.-E.  extremity.     Though  it  is  diffi- 


cult to  enter,  it  contains  several  excellent  harbors.  Its  thorm 
yield  ample  supplies  of  water,  cattle,  and  vegetables. 

Berk^eameyer,  (William  Chsistophxr,)  Lutheran  min- 
ister of  New  York  in  oolonia]  times ;  arrived  in  1 726.  Distin- 
guished for  learning  and  zeal,  and  for  his  interest  in  the 
Negro  race, 

Berkhftm^Stead,  Great,  a  market-town  of  Hertf  ordshirev 
Eng.  The  property  was  bestowed  by  Edward  III.  on  his  son, 
the  Black  Prince,  when  he  created  him  Duke  of  Cornwall, 
and  has  since  been  held  by  the  Princes  of  Wales  as  Dukes  of 
Cornwall.  The  father  of  the  poet  Cowper  was  rector  of  B., 
and  the  poet  himself  was  bom  here.  The  town  is  supposed 
to  be  of  Saxon  origin,  and  the  kings  of  Mercia  had  a  palace 
or  castle  here ;  pop.  6,000. 

Berk^shire,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  English 
counties,  lies  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  and  has  an  undu- 
lating  surface,  rising  in  some  parts  into  hills;  area  462,210 
acres,  pop.  288,446. 

Berk^skire,  (l)  a  village  of  B.  Co.,  Mass.,  pop.  about 
888;  (2)  of  Tioga  Co.,  N,  Y.,  pop.  1,160;  (8)  of  DeUware 
Co.,  0.,  pop.  1,726;   (4)  a  twp.  of  Franklin  Co.,  Vt.,  pop. 

Ber'lad,  town  of  Russia,  on  the  river  B.,  and  a  center  of 
thegrain-trade ;  pop.  26,668. 

Berlebnrigr  Biole,  a  noted  Gennan  translation,  with  Pie- 
tistic  notes,  published  1726-29. 

Berlen'cfas,  a  group  of  rocky  islands  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  off  the  W.  coast  of  the  Portuguese  prov.  of  Estre^ 
madura,  and  10  m.  N.-W.  of  Peniche.  The  prindpal  oDe, 
named  Berlenga,  is  fortified,  and  has  been  used  as  a  state- 
prison. 

Berlickin^reii,  von,  (Goetz  or  Gottfried,)  known  as 
"  Goetz  of  the  Iron  Hand,"  a  Ger.  knight  of  the  16th  c,  naay, 
with  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  be  considered  as  the  last  worthy 
representative  of  the  chivalry  of  the  Middle  Ages,  then  ex- 
piring; b.  1480  at  Jaxthausen,  in  Wurtemberg,  d.,  after  a 
varied  career,  1662. 

Berlin,  a  city  and  twp.  of  Green  Lake  and  Waushara 
Counties,  Wis.,  on  the  Fox  River,  94  m.  N.-W.  of  Milwaukee. 
It  is  a  thriving  place  of  4,149  inhabitants. 

Berlin,  the  cap.  of  Prussia,  and  seat  of  the  imperial  gofv- 
emment  of  Germany,  one  of  the  finest  and  most  important 
cities  of  Europe,  is  situated  on  the  Spree.  The  city  is  built 
upon  a  flat  sandy  plain,  which,  though  cultivated,  is  far  from 
being  fertile.  The  Spree,  at  this  place  about  200  ft  w.,  with 
a  current  so  sluggish  as  scarcely  to  be  perceptible,  divides  the 
city  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  and  communicates  with 
the  Oder  and  the  Baltic  by  canals.  A  more  unlikely  site,  in 
some  respects,  could  hardly  have  been  selected  for  a  dty, 
as,  from  its  flatness  and  the  sandy  character  of  the  soU^ 
much  inconvenience  results  to  the  inhabitants;  in  snmmer 
the  heat  reflected  from  the  sand  is  very  intense,  and  doods 
of  dust  rise  continually ;  while  in  winter  the  cold  is  equally 
great.  There  being  little  or  no  declivity,  water  stagnates  in 
the  streets,  producing  effects  which  can  easily  be  imagined. 
In  the  Friedrich-strasse,  about  2  m.  1.,  there  is  not  a  foot  of 
descent  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Notwithstanding  these 
natural  disadvantages,  however,  the  advance  of  the  city, 
especially  in  late  yrs.,  has  been  extraordinary.  In  1861 
the  city  covered  an  area  of  14,000  acres,  and  in  1871  of 
24,000  acres.  In  1868  the  pop.  was  466,000;  in  1871  it 
was  826,389 ;  at  the  census  of  1896,  1,677,136.  The  center 
of  the  city  is  now  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  commerce, 
and  round*  this  part,  extending  considerably  beyond  the  city 
boundaries,  are  congregated  the  residences  of  the  citizens. 
The  houses  are  built  of  brick,  plastered  or  stuccoed  outside, 
and  they  soon  acquire  a  faded  appearance.  The  style  of 
these  has  very  much  altered  since  1864.  Prior  to  that  the 
greater  portion  of  the  houses  were  of  1,  2,  or  8  stories,  but 
these  are  fa^st  giving  way  to  houses  of  4,  6,  and  more  stories, 
the  larger  ones  predominating.  The  increase  in  the  value  of 
house-property  has  been  enormous,  and  the  result  is  that 
great  numbers  of  the  people  are  driven  to  take  up  their  abode 
in  cellars  underground.  About  one  tenth  of  the  pop.  live  in 
these  cellars,  huddled  together  in  a  manner  that  proves  dele- 
terious alike  to  their  moral  and  their  physical  well-beiHig.  B. 
possesses  a  large  number  of  very  fine  buildings.  Of  these 
may  be  mentioned  the  Royal  Palace,  the  emperor^s  palace,  and 
that  of  the  crown  prince ;  the  Royal  Library,  which  contains 
upward  of  700,000  volumes  and  16,000  MSS. ;  the  museums, 
the  arsenal,  and  the  guard-house.  The  B.  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  great  importance.  Its  col- 
lection  of  casts  from  the  antique  and  the  Renaissance  is  not 
surpassed  by  any  in  Europe.    The  city  is  adorned  through- 
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out  with  numerous  stotues  of  military  heroes,  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Frederick  the  Great,  by  Rauch,  being  the  most  re- 
markable. In  1878  there  were  10  gymnasia,  with  6,838 
scholars,  54  art  and  higher  schools,  91  public  and  96  private 
middle  and  elementary  schools,  in  the  city.  In  addition  to 
these,  there  were  in  the  same  yr.  69  Kindergarten,  (infant- 
schools.)  The  university  established  in  1810  possesses  a  very 
high  reputation. 


ft.  in  w.,  at  the  bottom  of  the  outside  of  a  rampart.  It 
serves  in  part  as  a  passage-way  for  the  troops  of  the  garrison. 

Bermides.    See  Capital  Punishment. 

Bermn'da  Grass,  (Cynodon  Dactylon^)  cultivated  in  In- 
dia, prized  in  southern  climates,  but  very  troublesome  in  the 
North. 

Bermn'da  Hnn'dred,  Chesterfield  Co.,  Va.,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  James  River,  was  the  scene  of  a  battle 


Ber^lin  Spir'it,  a  coarse  whisky  made  chiefly  from  beet- 
root, potatoes,  etc. 

Berlios,  (Hector,)  a  very  prominent  musical  composer, 
b.  1803  at  La-Cdte-St.-Andr6',  in  the  Dept.  of  Is^re,  France. 
The  peculiarity  of  the  compositions  of  B.  consists  in  their 
€ndeavor  to  make  instrumental  music  the  exponent  of  par- 
ticular feelings  as  well  as  general  emotions.  His  works 
are  too  numerous  for  specification ;  but  among  the  most  suc- 
cessful are  the  symphonies  of  Harold^  Romeo  et  Juliette^  and 
the  Symphonic  Funebre  et  TViomphale,  the  requiem  for  the 
funeral  of  Gren.  DamrSmont  1837 ;  the  overture  to  Camaval 
JRomain,  and  the  Hymne  d  la  France,  performed  Aug.  1, 
1844,  by  an  orchestra  of  almost  1,000  musicians;  d.  1869. 

Berm,  in  Fortification,  is  a  ledge  or  pathway,  from  3  to  8 


between  Gens.  Butler  and  Beauregard,  May  16, 1864,  in  which 
the  advantage  was  with  the  latter. 

Bermn^dos,  or  Som^mers's  Isles,  were  so  named  re- 
spectively from  Bermudez,  a  Spaniard,  who  first  sighted  them 
in  1627,  and  from  Sir  George  Sommers,  an  Englishman,  whose 
shipwreck  here  in  1609  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  their 
being  colonized  from  Va.  This  low  and  lonely  archipelago 
is  a  mere  group  of  specks,  for,  though  it  numbers  perhaps 
500  islets,  yet  it  measures  only  about  12,000  acres  in  all ;  the 
whole  occupying  a  space  of  about  20  m.  in  1.  by  little  more 
than  6  in  w.  The  4  principal  islands  are — St.  George's,  3( 
m.  1. ;  Bermuda,  16 ;  Somerset,  3 ;  and  Ireland,  3  ;  the  w.  rang- 
ing between  2  m.  and  1  furlong.  The  minor  islands  of 
St.  David,  Cooper,  Smith,  Long-Bird,  Nonsuch,  etc.,  form 
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numerous  picturesque  creeks  and  bays  of  great  size  and 
depth,  such  as  the  Great  Sound,  Castle  Harbor,  Harrington 
Sound,  and  others;  pop.  15,128. 

Bern,  or  Berne,  the  most  populous  and,  next  to  that  of 
the  Grisons,  the  most  extensive  canton  of  Switzerland ;  area 
nearly  2,660  sq.  m.  B.  is  one  of  the  three  governing  cantons 
of  the  Swiss  Confederation.  The  lakes  of  Thun,  Brienz,  Neu- 
chAtel,  and  Bienne  are  in  B.,  which  is  watered  by  the  Aar  and 
its  several  tributaries ;  pop.  586,679. 

Bern,  cap.  of  the  above  canton,  is  situated  on  a  promon- 
tory, more  than  1,700  ft.  above  the  sea,  formed  by  the  wind- 
ing Aar,  which  surrounds  it  on  8  sides,  and  is  crossed  by  2 
stone  bridges,  one  of  which  is  a  magnificent  structure,  upward 
of  900  ft.  1.,  with  a  central  arch  150  ft.  w.  and  93  ft.  h.  The 
fourth  side  was  defended  by  forttfications,  but  these  have 
been  converted  into  public  walks.  B.  has  an  imposing  ap- 
pearance from  a  distance,  and  a  nearer  view  discloses  one  of 
the  best  and  most  regularly  built  towns  in  Europe,  as  it  is  the 
finest  in  Switzerland.  B.  is  the  residence  of  foreign  minis- 
ters ;  and,  since  1849,  the  permanent  seat  of  the  Swiss  gov- 
ernment and  Diet ;  pop.  47,620. 

Bemadotte,  (Jean  Baptists  Julks,)  a  Fr.  general,  who 
became  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  who  received 
great  favor  from  Bonaparte,  although  he  fought  against 
his  benefactor  subsequently,  and  contributed  to  the  success 
of  Leipsic,  which  was  so  fatal  to  him ;  b.  at  Pau  1764,  d. 
in  Stockholm  1844. 

Bemal'da,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  prov.  of  Pot«nza ;  pop. 
about  6,000. 

Ber'iiard,  (Claude,)  a  distinguished  Fr.  physiologist,  b.  at 
Saint-Julien,  in  the  Dept.  of  the  Rhone.  He  filled  various 
prominent  positions  in  the  colleges  of  France,  devoting  him- 
self to  experimental  researches  in  physiology.  He  discovered 
the  glycogenic  functions  of  the  liver;  b.  1813,  d.  1878. 

tier'nard,  (Simon,)  a  Fr.  soldier,  aid-de-camp  to  Napo- 
leon I.  and  Louis  Philippe,  and  afterward  French  minister  of 
war;  b.  1779,  d.  1839. 

Ber'naxd,  (Sir  Francis,)  Gov.  of  N.  J.  in  1758,  and  of 
Mass.  1760-69;  b.  in  England  1714,  d.  1777. 

Bernard  de  Menthon,  Saint,  founder  of  the  cele- 
brated hospices  of  the  Great  and  Little  St.  Bernard ;  b.  923, 
d.  1008. 

Ber^nard  Doff,  Great  Saint,  a  race  or  variety  of  do^ 
deriving  its  name  from  the  hospice  of  St.  Bernard,  where  it 
has  been  long  kept  by  the  monks  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
them  in  the  rescue  of  perishing  travelers.  Dogs  of  different 
races  are  employed  in  the  same  manner  at  other  passes  of  the 
Alps.  The  St.  Bernard  dog  is  remarkable  for  great  size,strength, 
and  sagacity.  The  dogs  not  only  accompany  the  monks  and 
servants  of  the  hospice  in  the  benevolent  excursions  which 
they  regularly  make  through  the  most  dangerous  parts  of  the 
pass,  but  are  sent  by  themselves  to  search  for  travelers  who 
may  have  wandered,  and  this  their  extremely  acute  scent 
enables  them  admirably  to  do.  One  famous  dog,  called  Barry, 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  c,  was  instrumental  in 
saving  the  lives  of  40  human  beings. 

Ber'nard,  Great  Saint,  {Mowt  JovU,)  a  famous  mount- 
ain pass  in  the  Pennine  Alps,  between  Piedmont  and  the 
Valais.  The  pass  attains  an  elevation  of  more  than  8,000  ft. 
above  the  sea-level ;  and  almost  on  its  very  crest,  on  the  edge 
of  a  small  lake,  which  is  frozen  over  9  months  out  of  the  12, 
stands  the  hospice,  founded  in  962,  by  Bernard  de  Menthon, 
a  Savoyard  nobleman,  for  the  benefit  of  pilgrims  to  Rome. 
The  hospice,  said  to  be  the  highest  habitation  in  Europe,  is 
occupied  by  10  or  12  St.  Augustine  monks,  who,  with  their 
noble  dogs  of  St  Bernard  breed,  have  rescued  many  hun- 
dred travelers  from  death  by  exposure  to  cold  or  burial  in 
the  snow,  which  ranges  from  10  to  40  ft  in  depth.  The 
humanity  of  the  monks  shortens  their  lives.  The  pass,  which 
was  traversed  in  early  times  by  the  Romans,  Charlemagne, 
and  Frederick  Barbarossa,  is  celebrated  for  the  passage  of 
80,000  French  troops  under  Napoleon,  in  May,  18(X).  Little 
St  Bernard,  which  forms  part  of  the  chain  of  the  Graian 
Alps,  is  the  most  convenient  of  the  Alpine  passes,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  one  by  which  Hannibal  leid  his  forces 
into  Italy.  It  also  possesses  a  hospice,  which  is  situated 
7,192  ft.  above  the  sea. 

Bemar^din,  Saint,  of  Sienna,  b.  in  1380  at  Massa-Car- 
rara,  made  himself  famous  by  his  rigid  restoration  of  their 
primitive  rule  among  the  degenerate  order  of  the  Franciscans, 
of  which  he  became  a  meml)er  in  1404.  He  was  unwearied 
and  devoted  during  the  great  Italian  plague  of  14(X),  both  as 
an  impressive  preacher  and  an  attendant  upon  the  sick  and 
dying.     He  founded  the  Fratres  de  Observantia,  a  branch  of 


the  Franciscan  order,  which  numbered  more  than  800  mon- 
asteries in  Italy  during  his  day ;  d.  in  1444. 

Ber'nard  of  Glnny,  a  famous  mediaeval  churchman. 
Abbot  of  Cluny,  author  of  Jeruaalem  the  Golden^  and  othef 
hymns,  translated  by  Dr.  Neale  from  the  Be  Conlemptu 
Mundi  ;  b.  at  Morlax,  Brittany,  about  1100. 

Ber^nard,  Saint,  of  Clairvaux,  one  of  the  most  influen- 
tial theologians  of  the  Middle  Ages,  b.  at  Fontaine,  near  Di- 
jon, in  Burgundy,  1091 ;  became  a  monk  of  Citeaux  in  1113 ; 
founded  a  new  branch  of  that  order  at  Clairvaux,  in  Cham- 
pagne, and  himself  became  its  first  abbot  in  1115 ;  d.  Aug. 
20,  1158;  and  was  canonized  by  Alexander  IIL,  1174.  His 
ascetic  life,  solitary  studies,  and  stirring  eloquence  made 
him,  during  his  life-time,  the  oracle  of  Christendom.  He 
received  the  title  of  the  ^'  mellifluous  doctor,"  and  his  writ- 
ings were  termed  a  "  river  of  paradise.**  He  rejected  the 
doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception,  which  had  been  in- 
troduced into  the  French  Church,  and  rose  above  the  cruel 
prejudices  of  his  age  in  repressing  the  monkish  persecutiiHis 
of  the  Jews  in  Germany.  S.  B.  is  perhaps  most  widely 
known  in  connection  with  the  disastrous  crusade  of  114e. 
Charged  by  the  pope  to  excite  the  religious  zeal  of  the  people 
of  France  and  Germany,  he  accompUshed  his  mission  with 
fatally  memorable  success. 

Beor'nardston,  a  town  of  Franklin  Ca,  Mass.,  on  the 
Connecticut  River,  the  seat  of  Powers  Institute;  pop.  770. 

Berna^^  town  in  Brandenburg,  Prussia,  on  the  Stettin 
R.R,  with  silk  and  cotton  manufactures;  pop.  5,466. 

Bemaner,  (Aonks,)  the  beautiful  daughter  of  a  poor  cit- 
izen of  Augsburg,  in  the  15th  c.  Duke  iJbrecht  of  Bavaria, 
only  son  of  the  reigning  Duke  Ernst,  saw  the  maiden  at  a 
tournament  at  Augsburg,  and  fell  in  love  with  her.  He  was 
young,  handsome,  and  manly,  and  Agnes  was  not  insensible 
to  his  attractions  and  his  rank.  They  were  secretly  united^ 
and  Albrecht  carried  his  young  wife  to  the  castle  of  Voh- 
burg,  which  he  inherited  from  his  mother.  Here  they  en- 
joyed their  matrimonial  happiness  undisturt)ed,  till  Albrecht'a 
father  formed  the  plan  of  marrying  his  son  with  Anna, 
daughter  of  Erich,  Duke  of  Brunswick.  The  determined  op- 
position he  met  with  soon  made  him  aware  of  his  son^s  at- 
tachment to  the  Augsburger's  daughter,  and  of  the  strength 
of  his  passion  for  her;  and  he  resolved  to  take  energetic 
measures  to  break  it  off.  He  accordingly  contrived  that,  at 
a  tournament  at  Regensburg,  the  lists  were  shut  against  his 
son,  as  one  who,  against  the  rules  of  chivalry,  was  living 
with  a  woman  in  licentiousness.  Albrecht  swore  that  Agnes 
was  his  wife,  but  in  vain ;  he  was  still  excluded.  He  now 
made  Agnes  openly  honored  as  Duchess  of  Bavaria,  gave  her 
a  numerous  retinue  of  servants  as  a  princess,  and  the  castle 
of  Straubing  for  a  residence.  As  long  as  Duke  William,  Al- 
brecht^s  uncle,  lived,  who  was  greatly  attached  to  his  nephew, 
nothing  further  was  attempted  against  the  happiness  of  the 
lovers.  But  after  his  death,  Duke  Ernst,  in  the  absence  of 
Albrecht,  ordered  Agnes  to  hie  arrested.  Accused  of  sorcery, 
by  which  she  was  uleged  to  have  bewitched  Albrecht,  she 
was  carried,  bound  hand  and  foot,  by  the  executioners  to  the 
bridge  of  the  Danube,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  peo> 
pie  thrown  into  the  river,  (1435.)  The  current  having  float- 
ed her  again  to  the  side,  one  of  the  executioners  ran  with  a 
long  pole,  and,  fastening  it  in  her  golden  hair,  held  her  under 
the  water  till  she  was  drowned.  Maddened  at  this  atrocity, 
Albrecht  took  up  arms  against  his  father,  and,  in  league  with 
his  other  enemies,  wasted  the  country. 

Bemay^  a  thriving  town  of  France,  in  the  Dept  of  Eure  ; 
pop.  6,931.  Here  are  a  college,  and  paper,  woolen,  cotton, 
and  silk  industries. 

Beml)nr£:,  a  Ger.  town  in  the  Duchy  of  Anhalt  B.  i» 
well  built,  has  several  literary  and  charitable  institutions,  and 
manufactures  of  porcelain,  paper,  and  starch ;  pop.  28,326. 

Bem'hard,  Inike  of  Weimar,  a  celebrated  Ger.  gen- 
eral, b.  1604.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  he 
took  the  side  of  Protestantism.  After  a  brilliant  career  he 
became  ill,  and  d.  at  Neuburg  on  the  Rhine  1689. 

Bem'nardt,  (Rosine  or  Sarah,)  a  famous  Fr.  tragedienne, 
b.  1844.  Is  of  Jewish  descent.  Made  her  dkhtd  in  1862.  She 
excels  in  such  r6Ies  as  Theodora,  La  Toaca,  etc 

Ber'ni,  (Francesco,)  called  also  Berna,  or  Bernia,  a 
favorite  Ital.  poet,  from  whom  comic  or  jocose  poetiy  has  the 
name  of  Versi  Bemesehi  ;  b.  at  Campovecchio,  in  Tuscany, 
about  1490,  d.  1536. 

Bemice.    See  Berenice. 

Ber'ni,  Cennt,  (Francesco,)  b.  1610,  d.  1693 ;  the  au- 
thor  of  eleven  dramas  and  some  lyric  pieces,  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  Berni  previously  noticed. 
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Ber^nier,  (Francois,)  a  Fr.  physician  and  traveler ;  b.  at 
Angers,  in  France,  1625,  d.  1688. 

Bemi^na,  a  mountain  of  the  Rhaetian  Alps,  upward  of 
13,000  ft.  h.,  in  the  Swiss  canton  of  Grisons,  with  a  remark- 
able and  extensive  glacier,  Morteratsch.  The  B.  Pass,  which 
attains  an  elevation  of  7,695  ft.,  and  over  which  a  carriage- 
road  has  been  constructed,  unites  the  valleys  of  the  Engadine 
and  Bregaglia  on  the  N.  with  the  Valteline  on  the  S.,  but  is 
dangerous  on  account  of  avalanches. 

iSdrmfm,  (Giovanni  Lorenzo,)  a  famous  Ital.  sculptor, 
architect,  and  painter  in  the  time  of  Pope  Urban  VIII. ;  b.  at 
Naples  1598.  He  early  devoted  himself  to  sculpture,  and  in 
his  18th  yr.  finished  his  admired  group  of  Apollo  and  Daph- 
ne, which  gave  promise  of  greater  excellence  than  was  after- 
ward realized  by  the  artist.  The  bronze  haldaechino^  or  can- 
opy, covering  the  high  altar  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  the  Palace 
Barberini,  and  the  semicircular  colonnades  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Peter,  are  by  B.  Owing  to  the  fame  of  this  last-named 
work,  B.  was  invited  to  France  by  Louis  XIV.  to  make  a  de- 
sign for  the  completion  of  the  Old  Louvre.  His  plans  were 
at  first  adopted,  but  owing  to  the  jealousies  of  the  courtiers, 
the  artists,  and  the  architects,  they  were  not  carried  out,  and 
B.,  loaded  with  honors  and  presents,  returned  to  Italy,  leav- 
ing the  Louvre  to  be  completed  according  to  the  original 
design  of  Claude  Perrault,  to  whom  we  owe  the  noble  colon- 
nade of  the  E.  end  of  the  building.  While  in  France  B. 
made  a  fine  bust  of  Louis  XIV.  He  also  kept  a  very  minute 
journal  of  his  visit  which  has  lately  been  published.  It  con- 
tains a  vast  amount  of  curious  details.  No  artist,  perhaps, 
was  ever  so  much  admired  and  rewarded  during  his  life-time 
as  B. ;  but  time  has  rather  subtracted  from  than  added  to  his 
fame;  d.  1680. 

Bernoulli  was  the  name  of  a  family  that  produced  a 
succession  of  men  who  became  famous  over  all  Europe  for 
the  successful  cultivation  and  extension  of  various  branches 
of  mathematical  and  physical  science.  The  family  originally 
resided  in  Antwerp,  whence,  in  M{83,  its  attachment  to  the 
Reformed  religion  forced  it  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Frankfort. 
Afterward  the  B.  settled  in  Basel,  where  they  achieved  the 
highest  professional  honors.  Eight  of  them  became  highly 
distinguished. 

Bern'steill,  (George  Heinrich,)  a  distinguished  Oriental- 
ist, Prof,  of  Oriental  Languages  in  the  University  of  Breslau ; 
b.  1787  at  Kospeda,  near  Jena.  His  greatest  achievements 
were  in  Syriac  literature;  d.  1860. 

Bem^Storff,  (Albrecht,)  Prussi&n  diplomate ;  Embassa- 
dor to  London,  and  minister  of  foreign  affairs;  b.  1809,  d. 
1878. 

Ber'Se,  a  genus  of  Ctencyphora^  now  the  type  of  a  family 
characterized  by  a  nearly  globular  or  oval  body,  of  a  delicate 
jeHy-like  substance,  with  an  alimentary  canal  passing  through 
its  axis,  which  is  vertical  as  the  animal  floats  in  the  water. 

Bero'sns,  an  educated  priest  of  Babylon,  who  had  a 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  and  probably  lived  about 
260  B.C.  He  wrote  in  Greek  three  books  of  Babylonian-Chal- 
dean history,  in  which  he  made  use  of  the  oldest  temple 
archives  in  Babylon.  The  work  was  highly  esteemed  by 
Greek  and  Roman  historians,  but  unfortunately  only  a  few 
fragments  have  been  preserved  by  Josephus,  Eusebius,  Syn- 
cellus,  and  others. 

Berre,  Etan^^  de,  an  extensive  lagoon  of  France,  Dept. 
of  Bouches-du-Rh6ne,  with  large  salt-works  and  eel-fisheries. 

Berry,  or  Berri,  one  of  the  old  Fr.  provinces,  1.  about 
100  m.,  w.  90.  Having  come  into  the  possession  of  the 
French  crown,  it  gave  title  at  various  times  to  French 
princes,  the  younger  son  of  Charles  X.  being  the  last  who 
held  it. 

Ber'ry,  in  Bot.,  a  small  fruit  more  or  less  fleshy  and 
juicy,  and  not  opening  when  ripe.  The  inner  layers  of  the 
pericarp  (q.  v.)  are  of  a  fleshy  or  succulent  texture,  sometimes 
even  consisting  of  mere  cells  filled  with  juice,  while  the  outer 
layers  are  harder,  and  sometimes  even  woody.  The  seeds 
are  immersed  in  the  pulp.  A  B.  may  be  1 -celled,  or  it  may  be 
divided  into  a  number  of  cells  or  compartments,  which,  how- 
ever, are  united  together  not  merely  in  the  axis,  but  from  the 
axis  to  the  rind.  It  is  a  very  common  kind  of  fruit,  found  in 
many  different  natural  families,  both  of  exogenous  and  endoge- 
nous plants ;  e.  g.,  the  fruits  of  the  gooseberry,  currant,  vine, 
barberry,  bilberry,  belladonna,  arum,  bryony,  and  asparagus, 
which,  though  agreeing  in  their  structure,  possess  widely  dif- 
ferent properties.  Some  of  them,  which  are  regarded  as 
more  strictly  Bs.  have  the  calyx  adherent  to  the  ovary,  and 
the  placentas — from  which  the  seeds  derive  their  nourish- 
ment— parietal,  L  e.,  connected  with  the  rind,  as  the  goose- 


berry and  currant ;  others,  as  the  grape,  have  the  ovary  free, 
and  the  placentas  in  the  centre  of  the  fruit.  The  orange  and 
other  fruits  of  the  same  family,  having  a  thick  rind  dotted 
with  numerous  oil-gUnds,  and  quite  distinct  from  the  pulp  of 
the  f ri^it,  receive  the  name  hesperidium  ;  the  fruit  of  the 
pomegranate,  which  is  very  peculiar  in  the  manner  of  its  di- 
vision mto  celts,  is  also  sometimes  distinguished  from  Bs.  of 
the  ordinary  structure  by  the  name  bMautia.  Fruits  like 
that  of  the  water-lily,  which  at  first  contain  a  juicy  pulp,  and 
afterward,  when  ripe,  are  filled  with  a  dry  pith,  are  sometimes 
designated  B.  capndes.  The  gourds  also,  which  at  first  have 
3  to  5  compartments,  but,  when  ripe,  generally  consist  of 
only  1  compartment,  are  distinctively  designated  by  the  term 
p^,  pepotUurrij  or  peponida^  to  which,  however,  gourd  may 
be  considered  equivalent. 

Ber'ry,  (Ret.  Charles  A.,)  b.  about  1851  near  Liverpool, 
Eng. ;  educated  for  the  Cong,  ministiy  at  Cureton  Coll; 
served  prominent  churches  in  Bolton  and  Wolverhampton ; 
visited  the  U.  S.  in  1887  as  representative  of  a  Church  Con- 
gress, and  was  called  to  the  pulpit  of  Plymouth  Church,  to 
succeed  the  late  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  but  declined. 

Ber'ry,  (Samuel,  M.D.,)  Prof,  of  Midwifery  at  Queens 
Coll.,  Birmingham,  Eng. ;  b.  1808,  d.  1887. 

Ber^ry*  linclieBse  ae,  (Caroline  Ferdinande  Louise,) 
daughter  of  Francis  L,  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies;  b.  1798. 
A  witty  and  beautiful  woman,  she  was  for  many  yrs.  a 
leader  of  the  literary  and  artistic  society  of  Paris ;  d.  1870. 
See  Berrt,  Duke  de. 

Ber'ry,  Dnke  de,  (Chahles  Ferdinand,)  husband  of  the 
above,  b.  1778  at  Versailles.  In  1792  he  fled  with  his  father 
to  Turin;  fought  with  him  under  Cond4  against  France; 
afterward  visited  Russia,  and  lived  for  some  time  in  London 
and  Edinburgh.  In  1814  he  returned  to  France,  and  the  fol- 
lowing yr.  was  appointed  by  Louis  XVIII.  commander  of  the 
troops  in  and  around  Paris.  In  1816  he  married  Caroline 
Ferdinande  Louise,  eldest  daughter  of  Francis,  afterward 
King  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  On  this  marriage  the  continuance 
of  the  elder  Bourbon  line  depended.  The  D.  de  B.  was  as- 
sassinated, 1820,  by  a  person  named  Louvel.  He  left  only 
one  daughter,  Louise  Marie  Therese  d^Artois,  Mile,  de  France, 
b.  1819;  but  on  Sept.  29,  1820,  the  widowed  duchess  gave 
birth  to  the  Prince  Henry,  Duke  of  Bordeaux,  afterward 
styled  Count  of  Chambord. 

Berryer,  (Pierre  Antoine,)  a  distinguished  Fr.  advocate 
and  party  politician,  b.  in  Paris  1790,  and  first  distinguished 
by  his  defense  of  the  victims  of  the  Restoration.  In  1829  he 
was  chosen  deputy,  and  ever  afterward  steadily  represented 
the  rights  and  policy  of  the  elder  Bourbons;  d.  1868. 

BePryville,  the  cap.  of  Clarke  Co.,  Va.,  often  called 
"  Battletown,"  owing  to  the  many  battles  fought  there  by 
Gen.  Morgan,  of  Revolutionary  fame ;  pop.  680. 

Bersaglie^ri  is  the  name  given  to  the  riflemen  or  sharp- 
shooters  of  the  Italian  army.  They  are  light,  active  soldiers, 
dressed  in  a  picturesque  but  serviceable  dark-green  uniform, 
and  armed  with  long  rifles.  Two  battalions  of  these  riflemen 
formed  part  of  the  Sardinian  army  during  the  Crimean  War. 
In  1890  there  were  14,500  B.  under  arms. 

Ber^serker,  (ber,  "  bare,"  and  ierkr,  "  shirt  of  mail,")  a 
redoubtable  hero  in  Scandinavian  myth.,  the  grandson  of  Uie 
8-handed  Starkader  and  the  beautiful  Alfhilde.  He  despised 
mail  and  helmet,  and,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  those  times, 
went  always  into  battle  unharnessed,  his  fury  serving  him  in- 
stead of  defensive  armor. 

Bert,  (Paul,)  a  Fr.  scientist  and  statesman,  was  b.  Oct. 
19, 1888.  He  studied  law  and  medicine  in  Paris,  and  in  1868 
was  appointed  Prof,  of  Physiology  in  the  Faculty  of  Science 
of  Paris.  He  devoted  himself  to  physiological  research,  and 
made  many  valuable  experiments  by  means  of  balloons  to 
ascertain  the  conditions  of  existence  at  various  altitudes.  In 
Aug.,  1876,  he  was  awarded  the  biennial  prize  in  the  Insti- 
tute. B.  was  elected  to  the  National  Assembly  by  the  Dept. 
of  Yonne  in  1872,  and  was  re-elected  in  1876  and  1877. 
When  Gambetta  came  into  power  in  1881  B.  was  made  min- 
ister of  public  instruction,  and  in  April  of  the  following  yr. 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He 
was  appointed  Minister  of  France  at  Hu6,  the  cap.  of  Anam, 
and  was  holding  this  position  when  he  d.,  Nov.  11,  1886. 

Berth,  in  nautical  language,  is  nearly  equivalent  to  room 
or  space,  A  ship^s  B.  is  the  space  which  she  occupies  when 
at  anchor,  including  a  small  breadth  of  sea  all  around  her. 
The  same  name  is  also  given  to  a  messing  or  sleeping-room 
on  board  ship,  in  a  sense  not  very  different  from  that  of  the 
word  cabin.  To  "  B."  a  ship's  crew  is  to  allot  to  each  man 
the  place  where  his  hammock,  etc.,  are  to  be  placed.    In 
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cabins  of  eroigraDt-steamers  and  on  sleeping  cam,  where 
many  sleep  in  one  room  witliout  partitions  or  divisions,  eacli 
one*8  crib  or  bed-place  is  his  B. 

Ber^tha,  the  name  of  several  famous,  women  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  half -historical,  half-fabulous.  St.  B.,  the  beauti- 
ful and  pious  daughter  of  Charibert,  King  of  the  Franks, 
who,  having  married  (560  A.D.)  ^^thelbert,  King  of  Kent,  be- 
came the  means  of  his  conversion,  and  of  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity among  the  Anglo-Saxons.  B.,  called  also  Berthra- 
da  with  the  Big  Foot,  the  daughter  of  Count  Charibert  of 
Ijior,  wife  of  Pepin  the  Little,  and  mother  of  Charlemagne. 
In  the  romances  of  the  Round  Table  B.  was  a  sister  of 
Charlemagne,  who  made  Milo  d'Anglcsis  the  father  of  Roland. 
Better  known  is  B.,  daughter  of  Burkhard,  Duke  of  the 
Alemanni,  wife  of  Rudolf  II.,  King  of  Burgundy  beyond  Jura, 
who  after  Rudolfs  death  (937)  acted  as  i^egent  for  her  infant 
son  Konrad  ;  afterward  married  Hugo,  King  of  Italy,  and  d. 
toward  the  close  of  the  10th  c. 

Berthelot^  (Pikre£  E.  M.,)  a  distinguished  Fr.  chemist,  b. 
1 827.  A  chair  was  created  for  him  in  the  Coll.  de  France,  Paris, 
so  that  he  might  treat  of  his  own  discoveries  in  his  lectures. 

Ber'thier,  (Louis  Alexandre,)  Prince  of  Neuchatel  and 
Wagram,  and  Marshal  of  the  French  Empire,  b.  at  Versailles 
1758.  He  entered  the  army  in  1770,  and  fought  with  La 
Fayette  in  the  Amer.  War  of  Independance.  He  accompanied 
Napoleon  to  Egypt  as  chief  of  the  staff.  At  the  Revolution 
of  18th  Brumaire  (1790)  he  became  war  minister.  B.  was 
Napoleon's  proxy  in  the  marriage  of  Maria  Louisa,  at  Vienna, 
1810.  In  the  campaigns  of  1812,  1813,  and  1814  he  was 
constantly  by  the  emperor's  side,  and  acted  both  as  chief  of 
the  stafiF  and  as  quartermaster-general.  On  the  return  of 
Napoleon  from  Elba  B.  retired  to  Bamberg,  in  Bavaria, 
where  his  mind  became  unhinged  with  the  conflict;  d.  1816. 

BertholleV,  Connt,  (Claud  Louis,)  a  Fr.  savant,  and  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  theoretical  chemists  of  his  time ;  b. 
at  Talloire,  a  village  of  Savoy,  near  Annecy,  1748,  d.  1822. 

Bertin^  (Louis  Francois,)  called  "B.  TAin^,*'  an  emi- 
nent Fr.  journalist,  b.  in  Paris  1766,  d.  1841. 

Bertino'ro,  a  town  of  Italy,  prov.  of  Forli,  has  a  bishop, 
a  cathedral,  churohes,  and  convents ;  pop.  6,388. 

Bertrand^  Connt,  (Henrt  Gratikn,)  one  of  Napoleon's 
generals,  faithful  to  the  emperor  through  all  his  fortunes,  b.  at 
Ch&teauroux  1773,  and  early  entered  the  army  as  engineer. 
He  took  part  in  the  expedition  which,  in  1840,  brought  back 
the  remains  of  Napoleon  to  France;  d.  1844. 

Ber^vic,  (Charles  Clement  Balvat,)  a  celebrated  Fr.  en- 
graver, b.  at  Paris  1756.  In  1790  he  made  himself  famous 
by  a  full-length  engraving  of  Louis  XVI.  The  engravings  of 
the  liaocoon,  Regnault's  "  Education  of  Achilles,"  and  Guide's 
**  Rape  of  Deianira,"  display  equal  beauty:  d.  1822. 

Ber^wick,  a  town  and  village  in  York  Co.,  Me.,  on  Salmon 
Falls  River,  some  44  m.  S.-W.  of  Portland,  and  6  m.  N.-E.  of 
Dover,  N.  H.  Has  steam-mills,  manufactories  of  furniture, 
shoes,  carriages,  sash,  blinds,  etc.     Pop.  of  town  2,294. 

Ber^wick,  a  borough  of  Columbia  Co.,  Pa.,  on  N.  Branch 
of  Susquehanna  River,  44  m.  S.-W.  of  Scmnton.  Has  a 
bank,  newspaper,  churches,  car- factory,  etc. ;  pop.  2,701. 

Ber'wick,  Duke  of,  (James  Fitz-Jamks,)  son  of  James 
II.,  born  in  France  1670.  In  1706  he  was  created  a  Marshal 
of  France,  and  sent  to  Spain,  where  he  establislied  the  throne 
of  Philip  V".  by  the  victory  of  Almanza.  Subsequently,  while 
besieging  Philiosburg,  he  was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball  1734. 

Ber^wick,  North,  a  sea-port  town  in  Haddingtonshire, 
Scotland,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Firth  of  Fortli,  19  m.  E.-N.-E. 
of  Edinburgh  ;  pop.  1,408. 

Ber^wick-on-Tweed,  a  Scottish  sea-port  town  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tweed,  58  m.  S.-S.-E.  from  Edinburgh.  It  is  the 
frontier  town  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  with  its  liberties, 
comprising  an  area  of  about  8  m.,  forms  an  indei)endent 
borough  and  countv  by  itself,  separate  from  England  and 
Scotland  ;  f)op.   13,995." 

Ber'wickBhire,  a  maritime  and  border  county  in  the  S.-E. 
extremity  of  Scotland.  It  extends  from  E.  to  \V.  35  m., 
from  N.  to  S.  22  m.,  and  has  an  area  of  294,805  statute  acres. 
B.  is  divided  into  3  districts — the  Merse,  the  Lammermoors, 
and  Lauderdale ;  pop.  82,406. 

Ber^yl,  a  mineral  which  scarcely  differs,  except  in  color, 
from  tlie  emerald,  never  exhibiting  the  bright,  rich  green 
which  characterizes  that  gem,  but  colorless,  yellowish,  green- 
ish yellow,  or  blue.  The  finer  varieties,  wliich  are  transpar- 
ent and  of  a  beautiful  color,  are  distinguished  as  *'  precious 
B.  "  and  are  sometimes  called  aquamarine. 

JBerze^ns,  Baron,  (Johann  Jacob,)  one  of  the  greatest 
of  recent  chemists,  b.atWesterliisa,  in  East  Gothland,  Sweden, 


1 779.  The  multitude  and  accuracy  of  his  researches  in  every 
branch  of  chemical  inquiry  make  it  difficult  to  understand  how 
one  man  could  have  accomplished  so  much.  His  mnltiplied 
and  accurate  analyses  established  the  laws  of  oombinatloD  on 
an  incontrovertible  basis,  and  to  him  we  owe  the  old  srstem  of 
chemical  symbols.  He  discovered  the  elements  seleiuuiii  and 
thorium,  and  first  exhibited  calcium,  barium,  strontium,  tanta- 
lum, silicium,  and  zirconium  in  the  metallic  form ;  d.  1848. 

Besanoon,  now  the  cap.  of  the  French  Dept  of  Doubs,  but 
formerly  the  cap.  of  Franche-Comte.  It  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  France  1674.  Several  streets  and  pUces  in  B.  still 
l>ear  old  Roman  names ;  and  in  the  neighborhood  are  found 
ruins  of  a  triumphal  areh  of  Aurelianus,  an  aqueduct^  an 
amphitheater,  and  a  theater  which  must  have  been  large  enough 
to  contain  20,CKX)  spectators.  Among  the  modem  structured 
the  cathedral  and  the  churches  of  St.  John  and  the  Magdalen, 
with  the  prefecture  and  the  half-Gothic,  half-Roman  palace 
of  Cardinal  Oranvella,  are  most  remarkable.  B.  has  roanu- 
factories  of  watches,  porcelain,  carpets,  iron-wire,  and  beer, 
and  is  an  important  entrepot  for  the  produce  of  part  of 
Switzerland  and  the  S.  of  France ;  600,000  bottles  of  seltzer- 
water  are  annually  manufactured ;  pop.  66,065. 

Be8aat^  (A.nne.)    See  Thkosophy. 

Bes&nV,  (Walter,)  an  Eng.  novelist,  b.  1838;  studied  at 
King*8  Coll.,  London,  and  Christ  Coll.,  Cambridge ;  became  a 
professor  in  the  Royal  Coll.  of  Mauritius,  but  ill  health  com- 
pelled his  return  to  England,  and  thenceforth  he  devoted  him- 
self to  literature ;  ho  has  been  a  most  prolific  writer  of  norels, 
many  of  them  in  collaboration  with  James  Rice,  so  that  this 
literary  partnership  became  nearly  as  famous  as  the  French 
*'■  Erekmann-Chatrian."  B.^s  most  famous  individual  novels 
were  All  Sorts  and  CondUiana  of  Meti^  Children  of  Gibroft, 
and  Dorothy  Forfter,  He  has  been  compared  to  Charles  Dickens 
for  his  wide  knowledge  of  life,  his  grasp  of  character,  his 
constructive  skill,  and  his  genial  humor.     Knighted  1895. 

Besants',  or  Bezants^p  circular  pieces  of  bullion,  gener- 
ally gold,  without  any  impression,  supposed  to  represent  the 
old  coinage  of  Byzantium,  brought  home  by  the  Crusader!:, 
and  hence  of  frequent  occurrence  as  heraldic  charges. 

Be88aral>ia,  a  govt  in  the  S.-W.  of  Russia,  on  the  Rou- 
manian frontier.  The  area,  enlarged  by  the  restoration  in 
1878  of  the  portion  ceded  to  Moldavia  in  1856,  is  17,619 
sq.  m.  The  Dniester  flows  along  the  whole  of  its  N.  and  £. 
boundaries,  the  Pruth  separates  it  from  Moldavia  on  the  W., 
and  it  has  the  Danube  on  the  S.  B.  is  also  intersected  by 
several  considerable  streams,  which  are,  however,  much  re- 
duced by  the  summer  heats;  pop.  1,579,766. 

Bessa'rion,  (Johannks,  or  Basilids,)  b.  at  Trebizond,  on 
the  Black  Sea,  1395,  is  remembered  as  one  of  the  earliest  of 
those  scholara  who,  in  the  15th  c,  transplanted  Greek  litera- 
ture and  philosophy  into  the  West,  and  rescued  the  mind  of 
Christendom  from  the  trammels  of  scholasticism.  He  was 
made  Cardinal  by  Pope  Eugene  IV.  in  1439.  Ten  yrs.  after 
Nicholas  V.  created  him  Cardinal-bishop  of  Sabina,  and  in  the 
same  yr.  Bishop  of  Frascati.  For  5  yrs.,  also,  he  discharged 
the  duties  of  papal  legate  at  Bologna.  Twice  he  was  nearly 
elected  pope ;  but  his  partiality  for  the  heathen  philosophy 
was  probably  regarded  as  some  disqualification  by  the  sacred 
college ;  d.  at  Ravenna  1472. 

Bess^g^es,  a  large  and  thriving  village  of  France,  in  the 
Dept.  of  Gard ;  pop.  8,036. 

Bes'sel,  (Frikorich  Wilhelu,)  the  greatest  astronomer  of 
the  19th  c,  b.  at  Minden,  Prussia,  1784,  d.  at  Konigsberg  1846. 
He  attracted  the  attention  of  Gibers  by  his  computation  of 
the  orbit  of  the  comet  of  1607  from  observations  which  had 
just  been  discovered,  and  was  offered  the  position  of  assist- 
ant in  Schroter's  observatory ;  appointed  director  of  the  new 
observatory  at  Konigsberg,  where  the  rest  of  his  active  life 
was  passed.  His  systematic  and  thorough  methods  of  reduc- 
ing observations,  freeing  them  from  instrumental  errors,  and 
correcting  them  for  precession,  aberration,  and  mutation,  as 
develoi)ed  in  his  reduction  of  Bradley^s  observations  in  the 
Fnndamenta  AfttronomicB  and  completed  later  in  the  Tabnicg 
liegioniontanoB^  are  still  the  models  on  which  all  such  work  is 
done.  He  first  developed  the  theory  of  correcting  for  instru- 
mental  sources  of  error  in  all  kinds  of  observations,  and  almost 
all  the  improvements  in  astronomical  accuracy  since  his  time 
have  been  only  the  further  carrying  out  of  his  ideas.  Hia 
investigations  into  the  length  of  the  seconds-pendulum 
and  that  of  standards  of  length  were  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance. His  triangulation  of  the  Pleiades,  his  oometary  inves- 
tigations, and  many  others  too  numerous  to  mention  here 
were  all  of  the  highest  order  of  accuracy.  The  later 
yi-s.  of  his  life  were  largely  taken  up  with  this  subject  ol 
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the  general  connection  of  all  the  European  triangulations  into 
one  consistent  system,  and  from  these  and  from  the  work  of 
the  English  in  India,  be  deduced  a  value  for  the  figure  and 
dimensions  of  the  earth  which  is  probably  nearly  as  accurate 
as  any  that  we  have  to^ay  from  all  the  investigations  since. 
For  some  further  account  of  the  bearing  of  his  l5e-work  upon 
the  progress  of  astronomy,  see  the  article  on  Astronomy. 

Be8Wl8^  (Emil,)  a  noted  naturalist  and  geographer,  was 
b.  in  Heidelberg  1847 ;  was  graduated  from  the  university  of 
his  native  city;  in  1869  made  his  first  voyage  to  the  arctic 
regions  in  the  Albert^  and  added  many  facts  to  the  record  of 
geographical  research ;  was  chief  of  the  scientific  corps  on 
the  "Polaris"  expedition  1871 ;  d.  1888. 

Bes'semer,  (Sir  Hknrt,)  Eng.  engineer  and  inventor ;  b. 
1813.    See  infra. 

Bes^semer  Steel,  (so  named  after  its  inventor,)  steel 
made  from  cast-iron,  mixed  with  a  certain  proportion  of  pure 
iron,  from  which  all  the  carbon,  etc.,  has  been  removed  by  expos- 
ing  the  molten  mass  to  a  current  of  air.  The  Bessemer  process, 
that  of  Sir  Henry  Bessemer,  patented  1866,  is  the  boldest  and 
most  noted  attempt  yet  made  to  improve  on  the  older  methods  of 
making  both  malleable  iron  and  steel.  Bessemer's firat  idea  was 
to  blow  air  through  molten  cast-iron  till  the  whole  of  the  carbon 
was  oxidized  when  malleable  iron  was  required,  and  to  stop 
the  blowing  when  a  sufficient  degree  of  decarburization  was 
effected  in  order  to  produce  steel.  He  has  hitherto  failed  to 
produce  malleable  iron  of  the  least  service  by  his  process,  so 
that,  as  a  metallurgical  operation,  it  is  at  present  confined  to 
the  manufacture  of  steel.  But  neither  can  serviceable  steel 
be  made  by  the  plan  firat  specified  by  Bessemer,  except  from  the 
best  charcoal  iron,  such  as  the  Swedish.  In  England,  where 
charcoal  iron  is  not  used  for  this  purpose,  the  process  can  be 
successfully  conducted  only  by  firet  oxidizing  the  whole  of 
the  carbon  and  silicon,  and  then  restoring  the  proper  amount 
of  carbon  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  a  peculiar 
cast-iron  of  known  composition,  called  MpUffeleisen.  Moreover, 
until  recently,  hematite  pig  was  the  only  kind  of  English  iron 
which  could  be  employed,  as  that  made  from  clay  iron-stone 
contained  too  much  phosphorus  and  sulphur ;  but  by  the 
Thomas-Gilchrist  modification  of  the  Bessemer  process  impure 
ores  can  now  be  employed.  The  various  steps  in  the  Bessemer 
process,  as  at  present  conducted,  are  as  follows :  Pig-iron  is 
melted  either  in  a  cupola  or  reverberatory  furnace,  and  run  in 
the  liquid  state  into  a  converting  vessel.  The  converter,  or 
*'  kettle  "  as  it  is  called,  is  of  wrought-iron,  lined  either  with  fire- 
•brick  or  with  a  silicious  material  called  "  ganister,**  and  is  sus- 
pended on  trunnions,  so  as  to  admit  of  its  being  turned  from  an 
upright  to  a  horizontal  position  by  means  of  hydraulic  appara- 
tus. The  capacity  of  a  converter  varies  from  8  to  10  tons.  In 
the  bottom  there  are  7  tuyeres,  each  with  7  holes  of  4  in.  m  di- 
ameter, through  which  atmospheric  air  is  blown  with  a  press- 
ure of  from  15  to  20  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  by  a  blowing-engine.  The 
molten  iron  in  the  converter  is  therefore  resting,  from  the 
first,  on  a  bed  of  air,  the  strength  of  the  blast  being  suflicient 
to  keep  it  from  falling  through  the  tuyeres  into  the  blast-way. 
During  the  blowing  off  of  the  carbon  at  this  stage  a  striking 
and  magnificent  effect  is  produced  by  the  roar  of  the  blast, 
and  the  volcano-like  shower  of  sparks  and  red-hot  fragments 
from  the  mouth  of  the  converter,  as  well  as  by  the  dazzling 
splendor  of  the  flame.  In  16  or  20  minutes  the  whole  of 
the  carbon  is  dissipated.  This  firet  "  blow  "  being  over,  the 
converter  is  lowered  to  a  horizontal  position,  and  presently 
a  red  stream  of  molten  spiegeleisen  is  run  into  its  mouth, 
till  it  amounts  to  from  6  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole  charge. 
As  already  stated,  the  spiegeleisen  restores  the  proper  amount 
of  carbon  to  produce  steel ;  and  after  it  is  added,  the  blast  is 
again  turned  on  for  a  few  minutes  to  secure  its  thorough  in- 
corporation. There  is  a  circular  pit  in  front  of  every  two 
converters,  with  an  hydraulic  piston  in  its  center,  and  on  its 
counterpoised  arm  a  Urge  ladle  is  hung,  so  that  it  can  sweep 
the  whole  circumference.  Round  this  the  ingot-molds  are 
arranged,  and  the  hydraulic  machinery  is  so  conveniently 
planned  that,  simply  by  moving  levera,  a  man  standing  on  a 
small  platform  can  empty  the  contents  of  .the  huge  convertera 
into  the  ladle,  raise  or  lower  the  ladle  itself,  and  turn  it  round 
from  point  to  point  so  as  to  fill  the  molds  by  means  of  a 
plug  in  its  bottom.  Steel  made  in  this  way  is  not  sufficiently 
dense,  and  accordingly  the  molds  are  lifted  off  the  ingots  by 
means  of  an  hydraulic  crane,  and  the  latter  removed  while 
still  hot,  and  condensed  under  heavy  steam-hammero.  After 
this,  they  are  rolled  into  rails,  tires,  plates,  and  other  heavy 
objects,  for  which  this  steel  is  suitable.  Although,  as  already 
said,  B.  S.  will  not  do  for  tools  and  cutting  instruments, 
nor  even  for  such  comparatively  coarse  objects  as  the  springs 


of  railway  wagons,  yet  the  great  value  of  the  invention  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  many  hundred  thousand  tons  of  steel 
are  annually  made  by  this  process  in  Great  Britain.  Large 
quantities  are  manufactured  also  in  Sweden,  Russia,  Prussia, 
Belgium,  and  France.  It  is  likewise  extensively  employed  in 
the  U.  S.,  4,909,128  gross  tons  of  ingots  having  been  pro- 
duced in  the  year  1896. 

Besseno^Ya,  a  large  village  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  in  the 
Woiwodina;  pop.  7,896. 

Bessidres,  (Jean  Baptisti,)  Duke  of  Istria  and  marehal 
of  the  French  Empire,  b.  at  Preissac,  in  the  Dept.  of  Lot,  1 768. 
He  was  made  successively  general  of  brigade,  general  of  divis. 
ion,  and  marehal  of  France.  For  his  gallant  behavior  in  Spain 
he  was,  in  1809,  created  Duke  of  Istria.  On  the  morning  of 
the  battle  of  Liitzen,  while  leading  on  foot  the  tirailleurs  to 
reoonnoiter  the  field  from  the  defile  of  Rippach,  he  fell,  mor- 
tally wounded  by  a  bullet.  The  news  of  his  death  was  kept 
concealed  from  the  army  throughout  the  day.  Bonaparte  lost 
in  B.  one  of  his  ablest  officere  and  his  most  futhf ul  friend ; 
d.  1818. 

Best,  (William  Thomas,)  Eng.  organist,  b.  at  Carlisle, 
Aug.  13,  1826 ;  among  the  foremost  British  organists  of  the 
present  time. 

Bestiaires,  the  Old  French  name  given  to  a  class  of  written 
books  of  great  popularity  in  the  Middle  Ages,  describing  all 
the  animals  of -creation,  real  or  fabled,  and  generally  illus- 
trated by  drawings.  They  were  most  in  fashion  during  the 
11th,  12th,  and  18th  c.  They  served  as  encyclopedias  of  the 
zoology  of  those  ages.  To  them  we  must  look  for  explanation 
of  the  strange,  grotesque  creatures  which  are  found  sculpt- 
ured on  the  churches  and  other  buildings  of  the  Middle 
AgM. 

Bestnschew^,  (Alexander,)  a  Russian  novelist,  b.  1796,  d. 
1887.  He  wrote  under  the  pen-name  of  **  Cossack  Marlinski," 
and  his  tales,  though  faithfully  depicting  the  excitements  and 
varied  scenes  of  military  and  frontier  life,  are  deficient  in 
characterization.  His  collected  works  appeared  in  St.  Petere- 
burp  in  1840,  under  the  title  MarlitukVa  Tales. 

aet'elf  or  Pawn,  a  narcotic  stimulant,  much  used  in  the 
East,  and  particularly  by  all  the  tribes  of  the  Malay  race.  It 
consists  of  a  leaf  of  one  or  other  of  certain  species  of  pepper, 
to  which  the  name  of  B.-pepper  is  indiscriminately  applied, 
plucked  green,  spread  over  with  moistened  quick-lime,  (cA*«- 
mifn,)  generally  procured  by  calcination  of  shells,  and  wrapped 
around  a  few  scrapings  of  the  areca-nut,  sometimes  called  the 
B.-nut,  and  also  known  as  pinang.  This  is  put  into  the  mouth 
and  chewed.  It  causes  giddiness  in  peraons  unaccustomed  to 
it,  excoriates  the  mouth,  and  deadens  for  a  time  the  sense  of 
taste. 

Bet'el^QSe,  or  BeVel^renx,  (Arab,  ibl  aljauxa,  "arm- 
pit  of  the  giant,^*)  the  star  Alpha  Orionia^  the  bright  reddisk 
sUr  in  one  of  the  shouldera  of  Orion,  It  varies  somewhat  in 
brightness,  but  in  no  regular  period. 

fiethab'ara,  John^s  place  of  baptizing  beyond  Jordan, 
mentioned  in  the  N.  T. 

Beth^any,  (l)  village  and  cap.  of  Harrison  Co.,  Mo.,  pop. 
1,106;  (2)  village  of  Genesee  Co.,  N.  T.,  pop.  1,617;  (8)  a 
village  of  Brooke  Co.,  W.  Va.,  about  12  m.  N.-E.  of  Wheel- 
ing, on  Buffalo  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Ohio  River.  It  has 
several  churches,  and  is  the  seat  of  B.  Coll.,  with  property 
worth  $100,000,  10  professore,  and  over  170  students.  This 
institution  was  established  1841  by  Alexander  Campbell,  the 
founder  of  the  sect  known  as  "  Disciples."    Pop.  400. 

Beth'any,  meaning  a  **  boat-house ; "  called  **  Lazariyeh,** 
or  "  Town  of  Lazarus,"  by  the  natives  of  Palestine,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus.  It  is  a  retired  spot, 
beautifully  situated  on  the  S.  slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
8  m.  from  Jerusalem,  with  a  pop.  of  about  600,  principally 
Latins.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  about  the  village  except 
some  ruins,  among  which  is  one  said  to  have  been  the  house 
of  Martha  and  Mary.  The  cave  or  grave  of  Lazarus,  descent 
into  which  is  effected  by  26  steps  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  leading 
to  a  small  chamber  about  6  ft.  sq.,  is  also  e^xcavated. 

Beth^el,  called  Betein  by  the  natives,  about  10  m.  from 
Jerusalem,  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  the  scene  of  Jacob's 
dream.  Here  also  Abraham  pitched  his  tent.  Now  a  heap 
of  ruins,  almost  entirely  deserted,  or  only  inhabited  by  a  few 
stragfirling  Arabs. 

Bethel  College,  situated  at  McKenzie,  Tenn.,  was 
founded  in  1860 ;  obliged  to  suspend  during  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion ;  is  under  the  control  of  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church ;  is  coeducational. 

Beth'ell,  (Rt.  Hon.  Richard  Wkstbury,)  b.  1800,  d.  1873 ; 
an  Eng.  lawyer.     From  Bristol  Grammar-school  he  went,  at 
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the  age  of  14,  to  Wadham  Coll.,  Oxford,  where  he  was  first 
class  in  classics  and  second  class  in  mathematics,  and 
took  his  degree  of  B.A.  at  the  early  age  of  18.  In  1840  he 
was  made  a  queen^s  counsel;  elected  1851  M.  P.  for  Ayles- 
bury; on  the  formation  of  the  Aberdeen  ministry  (1852)  he 
was  named  solicitor-general,  and  shortly  after  knighted. 
From  1856-58  he  was  attorney-general ;  in  1861  he  was 
made  lord-chanoellor,  and  at  the  same  time  raised  to  the  peer- 
age; resigned  the  great  seal  1865.  B.  was  conspicuous  for 
his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  law  reform,  in  improving  the 
system  of  education  for  the  bar,  and  in  abolishing  the  eccle- 
siastical courts,  etc. 

Bethet'da,  Pool  of,  meaning  "  House  of  Pity."  The 
scene  of  Christ's  cure  of  the  impotent  man  (John  v,  2>9)  and 
resort  of  the  "  impotent,  blind,  halt,  and  withered ; "  once 
filled  with  water,  "  which  an  angel  went  down  at  certain 
seasons  and  troubled,"  is  now  dry  and  used  as  a  deposit 
for  dirt  and  rubbish.  It  is  situated  within  the  gates  of 
Jerusalem,  near  the  St  Stephen's  Gate  and  the  Mosque  of 
Omar;  measures  460  ft.  in  I.  by  130  in  w.  and  75  in  depth. 

Bethlehem,  village  of  Grafton  Co.,  N.  H.,  20  m.  W.  of 
Mount  Washington,  10  m.  from  the  Connecticut  River,  3  m. 
from  B.  station,  on  the  Boston,  Concord,  and  Montreal  R.R., 
1 25  m.  X.  of  Concord.  Its  air  is  salubrious,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
chief  places  of  sojourn  for  visitors  to  the  White  Mountains, 
especially  for  sufferers  from  hay  fever ;  pop.  1,267. 

Bethlehem,  borough  and  pleasant  summer  resort  in 
Northampton  Co.,  Pa.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lehigh  River, 
6  m.  £.  of  Allentown,  about  50  m.  N.  of  Philadelphia.  A 
bridge  crossing  the  Lehigh  connects  it  with  South  B.,  the  seat 
of  Lehigh  University,  a  P.  E.  institution  founded  by  Asa 
Packer,  1866,  with  an  endowment  of  $500,000.  B.  has  4 
R.Rs.,  connecting  it  directly  with  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Allentown,  and  Bath.  It  was  founded  by  the  Moravians  1741, 
has  2  Moravian  schools — a  seminary  for  young  ladies,  and  a 
theolo^cal  seminary ;  also  a  number  of  newspapers,  banks, 
numerous  churches,  tanneries,  breweries,  and  mills.  In  its 
vicinitv  are  great  iron  furnacei^,  roUiiig-inills.  and  zinc-works. 
Pop.  6\7«2. 

Bethlehem,  or  Beitlahem,  meaning  "House  of 
Bread,"  celebrated  in  ^ripture  as  the  birthplace  of  our 
blessed  Saviour,  and  of  King  David,  is  now  a  small  unwalled 
village,  situated  at  a  distance  of  5  m.  S.  of  Jerusalem.  The 
pop.,  about  5,000,  is  wholly  Christian — i.  e.,  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Armenian.  The  village  is  situated  in  the  center  of  a 
most  interesting  country ;  and  the  roof  of  the  Latin  monas- 
tery— the  only  public  building  of  any  importance,  inclosing 
the  cave  which  is  the  alleged  place  of  our  Lord's  nativity — 
commands  a  beautiful  and  extensive  view  of  the  surrounding 
country. 

Bethlehemitee,  or  Bethlehemite  Brothers,  the 
name  of  an  order  of  monks  at  Cambridge,  Eng.,  in  the 
18th  c. ;  also  of  an  order  founded  in  Guatemala  1673.  The 
followers  of  Jerome  Huss  were  styled  B.,  from  Bethlehem 
Church,  in  Prague,  where  their  leader  preached. 

Bethlen-Cial^or,  a  king  of  Hungary,  was  descended  from 
an  ancient  and  distinguished  Protestant  family  of  Upper  Hun- 
gary; b.  1580.  He  rose  to  prominence  during  the  troubles 
which  distracted  the  principality  in  the  reigns  of  the  two 
Bathories,  Sigismund  and  Gabriel ;  and  on  the  death  of  the 
latter  was  chosen  sovereign  prince  of  Transylvania;  d.  1629. 

Beth^nal-Green,  an  East  End  suburb  of  London,  includ- 
ing Victoria  Park.  It  possesses  a  museum,  a  branch  of  the 
one  at  South  Kensington,  and  the  famous  People's  Palace, 
the  direct  outcome  of  Besant's  novel,  All  Sorts  and  Condi- 
tions of  Men. 

Beth^pha^,  a  village  near  Jerusalem  whose  site  has  not 
been  definitely  determined.    See  Luke  xix,  29. 

Bethaalda,  on  the  lake  of  Galilee,  mentioned  in  Scripture 
as  the  city  of  Peter  and  Andrew  and  Philip ;  now  a  heap  of 
ruins  overgrown  with  grass. 

Bethshe^mesh,  C'  House  of  the  Sun,*'  or  "  Sun  Town," 
modern  name  Ain-esh-Shems^  "Fountain  of  the  Sun,")  a 
ruined  city  of  Palestine,  15  m.  W.-S.-W.  of  Jerusalem,  finely 
situated  on  the  point  of  a  low  ridge,  commanding  an  extensive 
view  of  the  country,  rendered  interesting  by  the  exploits  of 
Samson.  B.  was  a  sacerdotal  city  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  bordering  alike  on  the  possessions  of  Dan  and  of  the 
Philistines,  and  fixed  by  Eusebius  10  Roman  m.  from  Eleuther- 
opolis,  on  the  Nicopolis  road.  It  is  interesting  as  the  place 
where  the  Ark  of  the  Lord  first  rested  after  the  Philistines 
had  sent  it  back,  1  Sam.  vi.  One  of  Solomon's  12  purveyors 
resided  at  B.,  where  also  was  fought  the  battle  between  Judah 
and  Israel,  in  which  Jehoash   captured  Amaziah,  2  Kings 


xiv,  11,  13.  B.  was  Uken  by  the  Philistines  during  the 
reign  of  Ahaz,  and  from  that  time  disappears  from  sacred 
history. 

Bethnne,  a  strongly  fortified  town  of  France  in  the  Dept. 
of  Pas-de-Calais,  situated  on  a  rock  overlookii^  the  rirer 
Brette.  The  first  artesian  wells  are  said  to  have  been  bored 
here;  pop.  10,917. 

Betamie,  (George  Washington,  D.D.,)  a  minister  of  the 
Reformed  Church  in  Am.,  and  a  poet  and  preacher,  b.  in  New 
York  1805;  settled  successively  at  Rhinebeck,  Utica,  Fhila- 
delphia,  and  Brooklvn ;  d.  at  Florence,  Italy,  1862. 

Bet^jnane,  or  Bedraa^nas,  the  name  of  an  extensive 
nation  of  South  Africa.  They  are  generally  of  a  peaceful, 
indeed  cowardly,  disposition,  and  are  divided  into  many  tribes 
under  the  sovemment  of  chiefs  who  exercise  a  kind  of  patri- 
archal authority  over  thenu  According  to  Dr.  Livingstone, 
the  different  tribes  take  their  names  from  certain  animaU^ 
"  showing,  probably,  that  in  former  times  they  were  addicted 
to  animal  worship.  The  term  Bakatla  means  *  they  of  the 
monkey ;  *  Bakuena,  *  they  of  the  alligator ;  *  Batl&pi,  *  they 
of  the  fish ;  *  each  tribe  having  a  superstitious  dread  of  the 
animal  after  which  it  is  called.  They  also  use  the  word 
*  bina,^  to  dance,  in  reference  to  the  custom  of  thus  naming 
themselves,  so  that  when  you  wish  to  ascertain  what  tribe 
they  belong  to,  you  say,  *'What  do  you  dance?*  It  woald 
seem  as  if  that  had  been  part  of  the  worship  of  old." 

Betreth^ment,  Betityth'al,  a  mutual  engagement  by  a 
man  and  woman  with  a  view  to  marriage.  TUs  andently 
consisted  in  the  interchange  of  rings,  kissing,  joining  hands, 
and  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  and  the  ecclesiastical  law  pun- 
ished the  violation  of  such  B.  by  excommunication. 

Bet'terton,  (Thomas,)  a  celebrated  actor,  for  about  half  a 
century  the  chief  ornament  of  the  Eng.  stage ;  b.  in  London 
1635,  d.  1710.  Mrs.  B.  took  the  same  rank  among  contem- 
porary actresses  as  her  husband  did  among  actors. 

Bet^tin^p  or  Wa'gerin^,  a  contract  by  which  two  parties 
or  more  agree  that  a  certain  sum  of  money  or  other  thing 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  one  of  them  on  the  happening 
or  not  happening  of  an  uncertain  event  At  common  law, 
wagers  are  not,  per  se,  void,  but  statutes  prohibiting  B.  have 
been  passed  by  many  of  the  States.  When  one  loses  a  wager 
and  gets  another  to  pay  the  money  for  him,  an  action  lies  for 
the  recovery  of  the  money.  Wagers  on  the  event  of  an  elec- 
tion laid  before  the  poll  is  open,  or  after  it  is  dosed,  are 
illegal.  In  horse-racing,  simple  bets  upon  a  race  are  unlawful 
both  m  England  and  the  U.  S.  In  the  case  even  of  a  legal 
wager,  the  authority  of  a  stakeholder,  like  that  of  an  arbitra- 
tor, may  be  rescinded  by  either  party  before  the  event  hap- 
pens. 

Bettola,  a  town  of  northern  Italy,  in  the  prov.  of 
Piacenza;  pop.  5,668. 

BettB,  (Beverly  Robinson,  A.M.,)  a  mmister  of  the  P.  E. 
Church  in  the  U.  S.,  and  a  well-known  writer;  formerly 
llbnirian  of  Columbia  Coll. ;  b.  1827. 

Bet'wah,  a  river  of  India,  which,  after  a  N.-E.  course  of 
340  m.,  joins  the  Jumna  on  the  right,  about  30  m.  to  the 
E.-S.-E.  of  Calpee.  It  rises  in  the  Vindyha  Mountains,  which, 
uniting  the  Western  and  Eastern  Ghauts  at  their  N.  extrem- 
ities, form  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  Nerbudda  and 
Qanges  basin. 

Bi1lkelS00Il^  (William,)  a  person  in  humble  life,  belong- 
ing to  the  small  town  of  Biervliet,  in  Holland,  was  the  first 
who  succeeded  in  salting  and  preserving  herrings  in  a  satis- 
factory manner.  It  is  related  that  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  B.,  and  there  ate  a  her- 
ring in  expression  of  his  gratitute  for  the  invention ;  d.  1397. 

Beul^,  (Charles  Ernest,)  Fr.  archaeologist,  took  part  in 
excavating  the  Acropolis  in  Athens;  b.  1826,  dL  1874. 

Benr^man,  von,  (Earl  Morritz,)  Ger.  explorer  in  Africa ; 
b.  1835,  murdered  1863. 

Benst,  von,  (Friedrich  Ferdinand  Freirerr,)  Ger.  states- 
man, one  of  the  most  prominent  modem  politicians ;  b.  in  Dres- 
den 1 809.  In  1 838  he  represented  his  government  at  Munich. 
Eight  yrs.  later  he  went  to  London  in  the  same  character, 
from  which  he  was  removed  in  1848  to  Berlin.  When  odled 
back  to  Dresden  in  1849  he  received  the  portfolio  of  foreign 
affairs.  A  few  yrs.  later  he  was  made  minister  of  the  inte- 
rior. On  the  death  of  Frederick  VII.  of  Denmark  (1868)  B. 
came  forward  prominently  as  the  exponent  of  the  German 
national  feeling  on  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question.  Always 
the  friend  of  Austria,  he  naturally  supported  that  country  in 
the  crisis  of  1866,  joining  in  the  declaration  of  war  against 
Prussia  against  the  wishes  of  at  least  the  Liberal  party  in 
Saxony.    After  the  termination  of  the  "  six  weeks*  war,"  be 
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was  obligedf  at  the  demand  of  Prussia,  to  resign  his  office. 
He  entered  the  service  of  Austria,  and  rose  to  the  head  of 
affairs.  The  chief  result  of  his  policy  in  the  reorganization 
of  the  empire  was  the  reconciliation  of  Hungary  (1867)  on  the 
footing  of  its  remaining  a  separate  kingdom ;  d.  1886. 

Ben'then,  or  Bn'tom,  a  town  of  Prussian  Silesia.  The 
language  generally  spoken  is  Polish ;  pop.  36,906. 

Be^ef,  a  term  used  by  builders  to  describe  a  sloped  or 
canted  surface ;  also  the  tool  used  for  forming 
a  beveled  surface. 

Bev^eland,  North  and  South,  two  isl- 
ands in  the  estuary  of  the  Scheldt,  Nether- 
lands, belonging  to  the  prov.  of  Zeeland.  S.  B. 
is  the  largest  and  most  fertile,  containing  84,000 
acres,  with  a  pop.  of  34,325 ;  pop.  of  N.  B. 
7,308. 

Bev^eren,  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of  East  Flanders ; 
pop.  8,028. 

nev^eridge,  (William,)  an  Eng.  prelate  and  Orientalist, 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph ;  b.  at  Barrow,  Leicestershire,  1638.  In 
1660,  having  obtained  his  degree  of  M.A.,  he  was  ordained 
both  deacon  and  priest  He  was  in  1704  appointed  to.  the 
bishopric  of  St.  Asaph,  having  previously  refused  to  accept 
that  of  Bath  and  Wells,  on  the  deprivation  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Ken  for  not  taking  the  oaths  to  the  government  of  William 
III. ;  d.  1708,  leaving  the  great  bulk  of  his  property  to  the 
Societies  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge  and  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 

se'verland,  (Adrian,)  a  Dutch  scholar  who,  by  several  of 
his  writings,  but  more  especially  by  his  unorthodox  interpre- 
tation of  the  fall  of  man,  as  related  in  Genesis, 
caused  great  excitement  among  the  theolo 
giana  of  his  day;  b.  in  Zeeland  about  the 
middle  of  the  17th  c,  d.  in  England  about 
1712. 

Bev^erley,  the  chief  town  of  East  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  Eng.  The  finest  object  in  B.  is 
the  superb  Ciothic  minster  of  the  Collegiate 
Church  of  St.  John,  ranking  next  to  York 
Minster  among  the  ecclesiastical  structures  of 
the  country,  and  exhibiting  different  styles  of 
Gothic  architecture ;  the  oldest  part  being  of 
the  13th  c.  The  choir  contains  the  celebrated 
Percy  shrine,  of  the  most  exquisite  workman- 
ship. The  grammar-school  of  B.  is  so  old  that 
the  date  of  its  foundation  is  unknown.  B. 
arose  out  of  a  priory  founded  about  the  yr. 
700;  pop.  12,539. 

B6verloo^  a  village  of  Belgium,  in  the 
prov.  of  Limbourg,  12  m.  N.-W.  of  Hasselt. 
On  the  extensive  heaths  near  is  the  permanent 
military  camp  for  the  instruction  of  the  Bel- 
gian army. 

Bev^erly,  village  of  Essex  Co.,  Mass.,  on  a  small  inlet  of 
the  ocean,  2  m.  N.-E.  from  Salem,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  a  bridge,  18  m.  N.-E.  from  Boston,  on  the  Boston  and 
Me.  R.R.  It  contains  a  national  bank,  a  weekly  paper,  an 
insurance  company,  and  manufactories  of  woolen  goods,  cot- 
ton, carriages,  and  shoes.  It  has  a  good  harbor,  and  derives 
considerable  benefit  from  fisheries.  The  B.  beaches  are  pecul- 
iarly fine,  and  between  B.  and  Manchester  the  picturesque 
*'  B.  shore  "  is  lined  with  beautiful  residences,  many  of  them 
occupied  during  the  summer  by  wealthy  Boston  families; 
pop.  10,821. 

Bev'erwyk,  a  pleasant  village  in  the  N.  of  Holland,  1  m. 
from  Haarlem ;  garden  produce  is  the  chief  commodity ;  pop. 
3,339. 

BoT^ile,  in  Her.,  a  chief  broken  or  opening  like  a  carpen- 
ter's bevel. 

Bewdley,  a  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Severn,  in  the  N.-W.  of  Worcestershire,  Eng. 
B.  returns  one  member  to  Parliament.  It  has 
manufactures  of  leather,  combs,  lanterns, 
carpets,  and  iron  and  brass  wares.  The 
chief  transit  for  goods  is  by  the  Severn.  Near 
the  town  is  a  public  park  of  400  acres,  with 
fine  groves  of  elm,  oak,  and  plane;  pop. 
7,614. 

Bew'ick,  (Thomas,)  a  celebrated  Eno^.  wood-engraver,  b  at 
Cherrybum,  near  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  1753.  Assisted  by  his 
brother,  B.  illustrated  Goldsmith's  Traveler  and  Deserted 
Village^  ParnelPs  Hermit^  and  Somerville's  Chase;  and  in  1797 
appeared  the  first  volume  of  his  History  of  British  Birds, 
which  was  followed  in  1804  by  the  second.    This  splendid 


work  was  entirely  B.'s  oijrn,  his  brother  having  d.in  1795.  His 
death  took  place  at  Gateshead  in  1828. 

Bex,  a  village  of  3,804  inhabitants  in  the  Swiss  canton  of 
Vaud,  about  26  m.  S.-E.  of  Lausanne.  It  is  remarkable  for 
its  extensive  salt-mines,  salt-works,  and  sulphur  baths. 

Bexar,  San  Antonio  de.    See  San  Antonio. 

Bex^ar  Ter^ritory,  a  portion  of  western  Texas  is  so 
named.  It  has  an  area  of  about  25,000  sq.  m.,  and  inhabited 
chiefly  by  Indians ;  in  the  N.-W.  are  the  "  Staked  Plains,** 
and  on  the  W.  the  Rio  Pecos ;  Fort  Concho  is  the  chief  set- 
tlement ;  there  is  little  agriculture. 

Bey^erland,  a  district  in  the  S.  of  Holland,  has  several 
thriving  villages,  of  which  Old  B.  has  4,620  inhabitants.  South 
B.,  1,703 ;  and  New  B.,  1,263 ;  the  whole  canton,  16,000.  The 
people  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  have  many  orchards,  and 
grow  flax  extensively.  An  inland  shipping  trade  is  carried 
on  in  summer. 

Bey^ront,  or  Bei^rat,j(the  Berothai  or  Berothdh  of  the 
0.  T.,  2  Sam.  viii,  8,  and  Ezek.  xlvii,  16,  and  the  Bervtus  of 
the  Romans.)  It  was  besieged  and  captured  by  Baldwin  I., 
King  of  Jerusalem,  in  1111;  recaptured  from  the  Chris- 
tians in  1187.  In  1197  it  again  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Christians,  and  then  successively  under  the  Saracen,  Selju- 
kian,  and  Turkish  sultans.  In  coarse  of  the  operations  to 
support  the  Turkish  claims  against  the  assumed  power  of  the 
Pasha  of  I^pt,  B.,  in  1840-41, was  bombarded  by  the  English 
fleet  ander  Sir  Charles  Napier,  taken,  and  delivered  over  to 
the  Turks;  pop.  85,000.  B.  is  a  flourishing  commercial 
city,  in  a  most  picturesque  position  on  the  Syrian  coast,  at 
the  foot  of  Lebanon,  55  m.  from  Damascus  and  147  from 
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Distant  View  of  Beyrout. 

Jerusalem.  It  is  the  chief  sea-port,  market-town,  and  em- 
porium  of  all  the  trade  with  the  shores  of  Syria,  Palestine, 
and  Cilicia.  B.  supplies  the  Lebanon,  Damascus,  and  the 
N.  of  Syria  to  Antioch  and  Joppa,  with  European  manufact- 
ures and  goods.  French  steamers,  carrying  mails,  leave  B. 
every  week  for  Marseille.  British  steamers  ply  regularly  be- 
tween England  and  B.  every  fortnight,  carrying  Manchester 
manufactures,  prints,  chintzes,  Birmingham  and  Sheffield 
cutlery,  etc.,  and  returning  with  madder  roots,  wool,  silk,, 
and  bitumen.  Since  1859  a  direct  trade  has  been  carried  on 
between  B.  and  the  U.  S.,  the  articles  sent  to  the  U.  S.  being 
wool  and  olive-oil ;  and  since  the  opening  of  the  ISuez  Canal,, 
a  direct  Eastern  trade  in  spices,  indigo,  and  mocha  coffee  has 
sprung  up.  There  is  good  anchorage  in  the  roadstead,  with 
shelter  during  stormy  weather  in  the  B.  River,  about  3 
m.  from  the  town.  The  commerce  of  B.  has  of  late  yrs. 
very  largely  increased,  the  annual  value  of  imports  having 
risen  between  1848  and  1890  from  $2,750,000  to  about 
$7,600,000.  The  exports  rose  from  a  little  over  $1,000,000  to 
about  $3,500,000.  In  1890  over  4,000  vessels,  with  a  bur- 
den of  400,000  tons,  visited  B.  A  commercial  tribunal,  com- 
posed  of  European  and  native  merchants,  to  adjudicate  all 
mercantile  disputes  and  bankruptcies,  has  lately  been  estab- 
lished ;  and  consuls  from  all  nations  reside  at  B. 

Be^ia,  (Thkodore,)  prop.  De  Bhe,  next  to  Calvin  the  most 
energetic  and  influential  of  the  Genevese  Reformers,  b.  in 
Burgundy  1519.  As  early  as  1539  B.  became  known  as  a 
writer  of  witty  and  elegant  but  indecent  verses,  the  publica- 
tion of  which  caused  him  many  bitter  regrets  in  after  days. 
He  was  appointed  Greek  professor  at  Lausanne,  an  office 
which  he  held  for  10  yrs.    In  1550  he  published  with  success 
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a  melodrama,  entitled  The  Sacrifice  of  AbrcJuun^  and  deliv- 
ered lectures  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  and  the  Epistles 
of  Peter  to  crowded  audiences.  Out  of  these  lectures  ulti- 
mately sprang  his  translation  of  the  N.  T.  into  Latin.  In  1559 
he  went  to  Geneva,  where  he  became  Calvin's  ablest  coadjutor, 
and  was  appointed  a  theological  professor  and  president  of 
the  college.  In  1564  Calvin  died  and  the  care  of  the  Genevesc 
Church  fell  principally  upon  B.'s  shoulders.  In  1597  his  ca- 
lumniators spread  the  extrenjely  foolish  report  that  he  was 
dead,  and  at  the  last  hour  had  returned  to  the  bosom  of  the 
Church.  The  witty  patriarch  replied  in  a  poem  full  of  spark- 
ling vigor;  d.  1605. 

SezantB.    See  Besants. 

Bes^dau,  a  market-town  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  in  the 
Hungarian  prov.  of  Bacs ;  pop.  7,578. 

Beziers,  a  city  of  France,  in  the  Dept  of  Herault ;  pop. 
45,476. 

Be^ioar,  (Persian  pazar^  "a  goat;"  or,  ;>a,  "against," 
and  zachaVy  "  poison,")  a  concretion  found  in  the  stomachs  of 
goats  or  antelopes,  and  formerly  much  valued  in  Europe  on 
account  of  its  imaginary  medicinal  virtues,  particularly  as  an 
antidote  to  poii^oas. 

Bhadar^ta,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  chief -commis- 
sionership  of  Oude,  on  the  Tons,  75  m.  from  Lucknow  ;  pop. 
5,0<X). 

Bhadrinath^,  a  town  of  Gurhwal,  in  the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernorship of  the  North-west  Provinces,  India,  situated  in  a 
valley  of  the  Himalayas,  '25  m.  to  the  S.  of  the  Manah  Pass, 
which  leads  into  Thibet.  The  chief  attraction  of  the  place  is 
its  temple,  which,  though  the  actually  existing  edifice  is  mod- 
ern, is  said  to  be  an  establishment  of  great  antiquity.  This 
temple  overhangs  a  tank  of  about  30  ft.  square,  which  is  sup- 
plied by  a  subterranean  passage  from  a  thermal  spring  in  the 
neighborhood.  As  ablution  in  these  waters  is  held  to  cleanse 
from  all  past  sins,  B.  is  a  grand  resort  of  pilgrims,  every  yr. 
bringing  large  numbers,  but  every  12th  yr.,  when  a  great 
festival  is  celebrated,  collecting  fully  50,0(>0. 

Bhagayad-Gita,  (viz.,  "Revelations  from  the  Deity,") 
is  the  title  of  a  religious  metaphysical  poem,  interwoven  as  an 
epi!)0(ie  in  the  great  Indian  epic  poem  MiahdbhdrcUa. 

BhagalpuP,  the  cap.  of  a  district  and  division  of  the 
same  name  in  Behar,  Presidency  of  Bengal,  India,  pop.  69,106. 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  are  two  round  towers  of  about 
70  ft.  in  h.,  of  the  origin  or  object  of  which  nothing  is  known. 
B.,  as  a  district,  contains  4,327  sq.  m.  and  1,826,290  inhabit- 
ants. The  division  of  B.  has  an  area  of  18,685  sq.  m.  and 
a  pop.  of  6,613,358. 

Bhang,  the  correct  spelling  of  Bangue,  the  name  given 
throughout  the  East  Indies  to  Hemp,  (q.  v.) 

Bhartriha^ri  is  the  name  of  a  celebrated  Indian  writer 
of  apothegms,  who  fl.  about  the  1st  c.  Little  is  known  re- 
garding his  life.  A  legendary  story  makes  him  the  brother  of 
King  Vikram&ditya,  who  lived  in  the  1st  c.  B.C.,  and  relates  of 
him  that,  after  a  wild  and  licentious  youth,  he  betook  himself 
in  later  yrs.  to  the  ascetic  Hfe  of  a  hermit.  His  name  has 
been  given  to  a  collection  of  300  apothegms — whether  it  be 
that  he  actually  wrote  them,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  that  the 
apothegms  were  popular  works,  written  by  many  various  au- 
thors, but  ascribed,  according  to  the  Indian  custom,  to  some 
personage  well  known  among  the  people  in  legends  and  tales. 
Cheerful  descriptions  from  nature  and  charming  pictures  of 
love  alternate  in  these  apothegms  with  wise  remarks  upon 
the  relations  of  life  and  profound  thoughts  upon  the  Deity 
and  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

Bhat^gong,  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Nepaul,  India, 
situated  about  9  m.  S.-E.  from  Khatmandu ; .  pop.  80,000. 

Bhava^ni-Kudar',  or  Bhova^ni-Kudar^,  a  town  m  the 
Presidencv  of  Madras,  British  India ;  pop.  6,776. 

Bhawlpoor^,  the  cap.  of  the  protected  State  of  the  same 
name  in  British  India ;  pop.  estimated  at  20,000. 

Bhooj,  the  cap.  of  Cutch,  in  India.  It  is  celebrated  for 
its  manufactures  in  gold  and  silver ;  pop.  25,000. 

Bho^pal,  the  cap.  of  the  territory  of  the  same  name  in 
India,  is  surrounded  by  a  dilapidated  stone  wall  of  about  2  m. 
in  circuit ;  pop.  70,338.  B.  is  worthy  of  notice  mainly  for 
two  immense  tanks  in  the  immediate  neighborhood — one  of 
them  being  2  m.  in  1.,  and  the  other  measuring  4^  m.  by  I|. 
As  each  sends  forth  a  river,  they  have  most  probably  been 
formed  by  the  embanking  and  damming  up  of  their  respect- 
ive streams ;  pop.  of  territory  of  B.  952,486. 

Bhotan^  or  Bootan^  an  independent  territory  in  the 
N.-E.  of  India,  on  the  S.  slope  of  the  Himalayas ;  pop.  200,000. 

Bhowan^  Bhowa'ny,  Bhewazmee^,  a  town  of  British 
India,  in  the  district  of  Hissar,  Punjab ;  pop.  32,254. 


Bhn'ji,  or  Bi^ji,  a  small  hill-state  of  India,  extending  for 
about  20  m.  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutlej,  and  about 
7  m.  w.  at  its  greatest  breadth ;  pop.  25,000. 

Bhnrtpore',  the  cap.  of  the  protected  Stote  of  the  9mme 
name  in  India,  is  a  large  town,  measuring  about  8  m.  in  cir- 
cuit, and  containing,  by  the  last  census,  68,033  inhabitants. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  chiefly  on  account  of  its  two  si^es,  in 
1805  and  1825  respectively. 

Bi,  a  prefix  denoting  duality,  used  as  a  scientific  lenn  for 
the  number  2,  as  bimetallic^  consisting  of  two  metals. 

Bia'Dra,  Bi^rht  of,  a  large  bay  of  the  Atlantic  Oeean,  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea. 
Its  extreme  w.  is  nearly  600  m.,  its  depth  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Old  Calabar  River,  about  250  m. 

Biala,  town  of  Austria  in  Galicia,  on  the  river  Biala; 
pop.  6,558. 

Biala,  town  of  Russia  in  the  Govt  of  Siedlce,  with  sev- 
eral  churches  and  a  monastery ;  pop.  5,662. 

Bial^ystok,  a  fortified  town  of  western  Russia,  in  the 
Govt,  of  Grodno.  It  has  manufactures  of  woolens,  hats, 
leather,  soap,  tallow,  etc. ;  pop.  16,985. 

Biancavilla,  a  town  of  Sicily.  It  has  a  trade  in  grain, 
cotton,  and  silk ;  pop.  12,500. 

Bianchi^ni,  (Francksco,)  celebrated  for  his  antiquarian 
and  astronomical  investigations;  b.  1662  at  Verona,  d.  1729. 
He  was  one  of  those  who  made  a  determination  of  the  sup- 
posed rotation-period  of  Venus  from  the  observation  of  sup- 
posed mountains  on  the  surface  of  the  planet,  but  all  these 
observations  and  determinations  of  the  rotation-period  are 
now  believed  to  have  been  illusory. 

Biard,  (Acguste  Fram^ois,)  a  Fr.  painter,  b.  in  Lyons 
1800,  known  in  almost  every  department  of  his  art,  but 
chiefly  distinguished  for  his  animated  and  often  comic  repre- 
sentations of  ordinary  life  and  nuuiners,  (peinHnre  de  genre.) 
The  first  picture  that  gained  him  distinction  was  his  ^*  Babes 
in  the  Wood,"  (1828 ;)  and  one  of  his  best  is  the  "Beggar*s 
Family,"  exhibited  in  1836.  His  picture,  '*  Les  Comediens 
Ambulants,"  is  in  the  Luxembourg.  Many  Continental  gal- 
leries possess  examples  of  B.^s  pictures,  and  in  England  they 
have  id  ways  been  much  sought  after;  d.  1882. 

Biarritz^,  a  maritime  village  of  France,  in  the  Dept.  of 
the  Basses-Pyr^n^.  The  late  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  and 
the  Empress  Eugenie  made  it  a  summer  residence ;  and  the 
presence  of  the  Court  of  course  tended  to  increase  greatly 
the  fame  of  its  baths  and  singular  grottoes ;  pop.  6,488. 

Bi'as,  one  of  the  Seven  Sa^  of  Greece,  lived  in  the  time 
of  the  Lydian  king,  Alyattes,  and  his  son,  Croesus,  about  566  • 
B.C.  He  was  a  political  and  legal  adviser.  When  the  people 
of  Priene — the  birthplace  of  B. — were  making  preparations 
to  escape  from  their  besieged  city,  B.,  in  reply  to  one  who 
asked  why  he  was  not  occupied  like  other  citizens,  employed 
the  words  which  have  become  a  Latin  proverb.  Omnia  mea 
merum  porio,  "  I  carry  all  my  goods  with  me." 

Bib,  Pont,  or  Whi'tins  Jpont,  (Oadw  lusem^  or  Mar- 
rhim  Itisca^)  a  fish  of  the 
same  genus  with  the  cod 
and  haddock,  common  on 
many  parts  of  the  British 
coasts,  found  also  on  those 
of  Norway,  Sweden,  and 

Greenland.     It  is  seldom  Whiting  Pout, 

more  than  a  foot  long. 

Bibb,  (George  M.,)  an  Amer.  lawyer  and  legislator,  b.  in 
Va.  1776;  U.  S.  senator  1811-14,  and  again  1829-86;  Chan- 
cellor, Louisville,  Kv.,  Chancery  Court  1835-44;  Sec.  U.  S. 
Treasury  1844;  d.  at  Georgetown,  D.  C,  1849. 

Bi1i)erach,  a  town  of  Wiirtemberg,  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  the  Danube ;  pop.  7,988. 

Bi^rich,  a  village  in  the  prov.  of  Hesse-Nassau,  Ger- 
many, on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  about  4  m.  from 
Wiesbaden,  is  noted  for  its  splendid  palace.  The  views  of 
the  river  scenery  from  B.  are  unrivaled;  pop.,  including  Mos- 
bach,  7,692. 

Bibes^co,  Prince,  (Georob  Demetrius,)  in  1848  led  the 
movement  which  expelled  Ghika,  succeeding  him  as  HosjKMiar 
of  Galatia ;  instituted  many  reforms,  but  was  forced  to  resign 
1848;  b.  1804,  d.  1873. 

BiOl}le,  the  name  given  universally  to  the  Scriptures 
of  the  0.  and  N.  Ts.  It  is  derived  from  the  Greek  Ta 
Biblia^  "The  Book," and  was  bestowed  by  Chrysostom, in  the 
4th  c,  upon  the  collection  of  documents  now  recognized  by 
Christians  as  embodying  all  that  has  been  revealed  of  the  di- 
vine will  and  government  to  man.  After  the  return  of  the 
Jews  from  their  Babylonish  captivity,  Ezra  collected  and 
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arranged  in  their  proper  order  alJ  the  sacred  books  or  writings 
then  known  to  him.  These  he  divided  into  three  parts — ^the 
Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Hagiographa.  The  Law  is  con- 
tained in  the  Pentateuch,  or  five  books  of  Moses ;  the  writings 
of  the  prophets  are  embraced  in  Joshua,  Judges,  with  Ruth, 
Samuel,  Kings,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah  and  his  Lamentations,  Eze- 
kiel,  Daniel,  Job,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  and  the  12  minor 
prophets.  The  Hagiographa,  or  '*  sacred  writings,*'  consists 
of  the  Psalms,  the  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Song  of 
Solomon.  This  division  was  made  with  a  view  to  reducing 
the  number  of  books  to  the  number  of  letters  in  the  Hebrew 
alphabet — 22 — and  to  this  arrangement,  as  well  as  to  the 
authority  and  divine  character  of  the  books  themselves,  Jo- 
sephus  refers  thus :  "  We  have  not  thousands  of  books  dis- 
cordant, but  we  have  only  twenty-two^  which  comprehend  the 
history  of  all  former  ages,  and  are  justly  regarded  as  divine. 
F\ve  of  them  proceed  from  Moses ;  they  include  as  well  the 
lawB  as  an  account  of  the  creation  of  man,  extending  to  the 
time  of  his  (Moses's)  death.  This  period  comprehends  nearly 
3,000  yrs.  From  the  death  of  Moses  to  that  of  Artaxerxes, 
who  was  King  of  Persia  after  Xerxes,  the  prophets  who  suc- 
ceeded Moses  committed  to  writing,  in  thirteen  books,  what 
was  done  in  their  days.  The  remaining  four  books  contain 
hymna  to  God,  (the  Psalms,)  and  instructions  of  life  for 
man."  This  threefold  division  of  the  0.  T.  mentioned 
here  by  the  great  Jewish  historian  was  expressly  recog- 
nized before  his  day  by  Christ,  and  was  also  acknowledged 
by  the  writers  of  the  N.  T.  From  the  time  of  the 
completion  of  the  0.  T.  by  Malachi,  the  last  of  the 
prophets,  to  the  publication  of  the  New,  there  elapsed  about 
460  yrs.  Near  the  time  of  Christ  a  translation  of  the  Penta- 
teuch was  made  from  the  Hebrew  into  Aramaic,  a  Umguage 
with  which  the  Jews  had  become  so  familiar  when  in  captiv- 
ity that  it  almost  usurped  the  place  of  their  native  tongue. 
Subsequently  other  portions  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  were 
also  translated  into .  this  Babylonish-Aramaean  dialect,  these 
versions  or  paraphrases  being  called  Tarffumt.  They  are»10 
in  number,  and  the  most  important  of  them  is  the  Tarffum 
of  OnkeloSy  which  was  first  printed  in  1609,  at  Venice.  They 
were,  however,  oonsidered  by  some  as  of  no  vital  importance, 
and,  with  other  writings  not  in  the  canon,  were  consequently 
called  apocryphal,  ecclesiastical,  and  deuterocanonical.  Among 
the  Greek  versions  of  the  O.  T.  the  Septuagint  is  re- 
garded the  most  ancient  and  valuable  translation.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  begun  and  completed  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
PhiladelphuB,  28^284  B.C.  The  Egyptian  monarch,  who 
was  anxious  to  embody  in  one  perfect  whole  the  laws  of  all 
nations  for  the  library  he  had  founded  at  Alexandria,  sent  to 
Jerusalem  and  obtained  72  learned  Jews,  6  from  each  of  the 
12  tribes,  who  were  skilled  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  lan- 
guages, to  whom  he  intrusted  a  compilation  of  all  the  laws 
of  their  nation.  These  learned  men  were  shut  up,  as  we  are  in- 
formed, in  the  isUmd  of  Pharos,  where  Demetrius  Phalereus, 
the  principal  librarian  of  the  king,  wrote  down  their  version 
as  they  dictated  it  to  him,  accomplishing  the  work  in  72  days. 
There  are  some  differences  of  opinion  among  critics  as  to  the 
time  of  this  translation  and  the  number  employed  upon  it ; 
but  of  its  validity  there  seems  to  be  but  little  doubt,  as  at  the 
time  of  our  Saviour  it  was  quoted  as  authority  both  by  him 
and  by  the  apostles.  This  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
Septuagint  was  not  questioned  until  the  17th  or  18th  c,  when 
biblical  criticism  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  its  infancy. 
There  were  early  Latin  versions  of  the  B.,  the  most  cele- 
brated of  which  is  the  Vetiu  Itala,  In  the  4th  c.  this  lat- 
ter was  revised  by  Jerome ;  but  be,  being  dissatisfied  with 
the  work,  translated  the  O.  T.  from  the  original  Hebrew, 
which  translation  is  now  known  as  the  ViUgcUe.  This  has 
undergone  several  revisions  by  the  direction  of  different 
popes,  and  has  for  centuries  been  the  standard  B.  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  It  was  first  printed  somewhere  between 
1450  and  1455,  at  Mentz,  by  Gutenberg.  It  was  without  a 
date,  and  was  the  first  book  printed  with  movable  types.  In 
the  8d  c.  the  Septuagint  was  carefully  revised  by  Origen ;  and 
up  to  the  reign  of  James  I.  of  England  several  translations, 
revisions,  and  versions  of  the  Scripture,  all  clustering  round 
the  original  text,  made  their  appearance,  and  were  only  set 
aside  finally  among  Protestants  on  the  publication  of  what 
has  been  since  known  as  "The  Authorized  English  Ver- 
sion." This  was  the  work  of  47  learned  divines  and  lay- 
men appointed  by  the  king  to  revise  the  Bishops'  B.,  which 
may  be  said  to  have  been  itself  a  revision  of  all  the  English 
Bs.  that  had  preceded  it  It  appeared  in  1611,  in  a  folio 
volume  printed  in  black-letter,  and  with  the  following  title : 
The  I  HOLY  |  BIBLE,  |  Contevning  the  Old  Testament,  | 


AND  THE  NEW,  |  Newly  translated  out  of  the  Originall 
tongues:  &  with  the  former  Translations  I  diUigently  com- 
pared and  revised  by  his  |  Maiesties  special!  Commandment.  | 
Appointed  to  be  read  in  Churches  |  Imprinted  at  London  by 
Robert  |  Barker,  Printer  to  the  King's  most  excellent  Maies- 
tie  I  Anno  Dom.  1611.  Strange  to  say  that  this  version  of 
the  Scriptures,  notwithstanding  the  announcement  met  so  fre- 
quently on  its  title-page,  was  never  authorized  by  royal  proc 
liunation,  by  order  of  Council,  by  act  of  Parliament,  or  by 
vote  of  Convocation;  nor  is  it  known  whether  the  words^ 
"  Appointed  to  be  read  in  Churches "  were  used  by  order  of 
the  editors,  or  added  at  the  will  of  the  printer.  However  this 
may  be,  the  benign  and  universal  infiuence  of  the  version  it- 
self is  ample  evidence  of  its  fidelity  to  the  original,  and  of  the 
divine  source  from  whence  the  latter  sprung.  Caedmon,  a 
Benedictine  monk  of  the  7th  c,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
who  rendered  any  part  of  the  B.  into  the  vernacular  of  the 
English  of  that  period.  There  were,  however,  many  para- 
phrases and  versions  by  various  other  distinguished  men,  such 
as  the  venerable  Bede  and  Alfred  the  Great,  all  leading  up  to 
the  more  complete  and  perfect  edition  that  began  with  Wyc- 
lifs  B.  in  1880,  which  was  the  first  translation  of  the  en- 
tire Old  and  New  Scriptures  into  English,  and  ended  with  the 
Authorized  Version  of  the  present  day.  Wyclif  s  B.  was  fol- 
lowed by  Tyndale's  translation,  especially  of  the  N.  T.,  1525 ; 
and  these  again  were  succeeded  by  Coverdale's  B.,  1587 ;  Mat- 
thew's B.,  1587 ;  Tavemer's  B.,  1589 ;  the  Great  B.,  same  yr.  ^ 
Whittingham's  N.  T.,  1557;  the  Genevan  B.,  1560,  which  was 
the  first  English  B.  printed  in  Roman  type,  and  the  first  broken 
up  into  verses  after  the  manner  of  the  present  version,  or  in 
which  italics  were  used  to  represent  words  supplied  by  the 
translators.  After  this  came  the  Bishops'  B.,  already  men- 
tioned, the  series  closing  in  the  version  niAde  in  the  dme  of 
James  L  The  whole  of  the  N.  T.  was  not  written  at  one  time, 
but  in  different  portions  and  on  various  occasions.  Six  of  the 
apostles  and  two  disciples  who  accompanied  them  in  their 
joumeyings  were  engaged  upon  the  work.  That  part  of  it 
known  as  the  gospels  was  written  or  composed  by  four  of 
the  contemporaries  of  Christ,  two  of  whom  had  been  con- 
stant attendants  on  his  ministry.  The  first  of  these  histories 
was  published  a  few  yrs.  after  the  death  of  Jesus,  and 
among  the  very  people  that  knew  him  personally  and  were 
witnesses  of  his  life  and  conduct.  The  history  called  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  was  first  published  about  the  yr.  64 ; 
and  the  epistles  were  separately  written  by  five  of  the 
apostles,  from  17  to  85  yrs.  after  the  death  of  the  Sav- 
iour.  One  of  these  five,  about  A.D.  96,  wrote  the  Book 
of  Revelation  also,  which  work  completes  the  whole  of  the 
Scriptures  of  the  N.  T.  All  these  histories  and  epistles 
were  received  by  the  Churches  with  the  greatest  vene- 
ration ;  but  from  the  manner  in  which  they  were  first  cir- 
culated some  of  them  were  longer  in  reaching  certain  places 
than  others,  a  circumstance  which  prevented  their  being 
received  into  the  canon  so  soon  as  the  rest  In  conse- 
quence of  this  delay,  and  from  the  fact  that  a  few  of  the 
writings  were  addressed  to  individual  believers,  or  had  not 
the  name  of  the  apostle  added,  a  doubt  obtained  among  some 
regarding  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the 
Epistle  of  James,  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  the  Second  and 
Third  Episties  of  John,  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  and  the  Book  of 
Revelation.  These,  however,  were  subsequently  acknowledged 
universally,  and  classed  with  the  other  portions  of  the  N.  T.^ 
all  of  which  had  been  received  without  dispute  or  misgiving 
from  the  beginning.  In  the  2d  c.  several  apocryphal  writ> 
ings  were  published  under  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ;  but 
these  were  rejected  by  the  early  Christians  as  heretical 
and  spurious.  On  this  head  Paley  observes:  "Besides- 
our  gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Aposties,  no  Christian 
history  claiming  to  be  written  by  an  apostle  or  an  apos- 
tolical man  is  quoted  within  800  yrs.  after  the  birth  of 
Christ  by  any  writer  now  extant  or  known,  or,  if  quoted,  is 
quoted  with  marks  of  censure  and  rejection." — The  first  MS. 
English  N.  T.  was  that  of  Wyclif,  1880,  which  was  followed 
about  2  yrs.  later  by  the  first  MS.  0.  T.  The  first  printed 
N.  T.  was  that  of  Tyndale,  Cologne  and  Wotms,  1825,  1326. 
The  first  printed  B.  was  that  of  Coverdale,  Antwerp,  1 585.  The 
first  portion  of  Scripture  printed  in  England  was  the  Seven 
Penitential  Psalms,  1505.  The  first  N.  T.  printed  in  England 
was  Tyndale's,  1586.  The  first  B.  printed  in  England  was 
Coverdale's,  Southwark,  1537.  The  first  N.  T.  printed  in  Scot- 
land was  the  Genevan,  1 576.  It  was  not  pub'Jjhed  until  1579, 
when  the  0.  T.  appeared  with  it  The  first  B.  printed  in  Ire- 
land was  the  Authorized  Version,  1714.  .The  first  portion  of 
Scripture,  and  the  first  book  of  any  kind,  printed  in  Am.,  was 
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The  Bay  Pgalm  Book,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1640.  The  first  N. 
T.  printed  in  Am.  was  the  Authorized  Version,  Boston,  1742. 
The  first  B.  printed  in  Am.  was  the  Authorized  Version,  1752  ; 
the  first  B.  printed  in  Am.  and  having  an  Amer.  imprint^ 
was  the  Authorized  Version,  Philadelphia,  1782. — In  con- 
sequence of  the  singular  rendering  of  some  word  or  words  of 
the  text  certain  Bs.  have  been  oddly  named.  In  Matthew's  B., 
1551,  the  word  terror  in  Psalm  xci,  6,  is  rendered  bu^en,  mak- 
ing the  passage  read, ''  Thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  for  the  bugges 
by  night."  This  is  called  The  Buff  B.  In  the  German  B.,  1 560, 
Adam  and  Eve  are  said  to  have  made  themselves  breeches  of 
fig  leaves  instead  of  aprotu.  This  is  designated  The  Breeches 
B.  In  the  Bishops'  B.,  1568,  "  is  there  no  trayade  in  Gilead  " 
is  found  instead  of  balm  ;  hence  the  name.  The  Treacle  B. 
In  the  Douaj  Version,  1610,  this  word  is  rendered  rosin^  from 
which  we  have  The  Rosin  B,  Eariy  in  the  yr.  1881  a  new 
revision  of  the  N.  T.  by  eminent  biblical  scholars  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  U.  S.  was  completed,  and  the  r^ult  placed 
before  the  public.  The  revision  of  the  0.  T.  also,  by  the  same 
scholars,  was  published  May,  1885.  The  changes  from  the 
** Authorized  English  Version"  of  King  James  are  numerous 
as  to  verbal  structure,  but  very  few  of  them  involve  any  new 
interpretation  of  the  reading  of  the  sacred  volume,  affecting 
chiefly  the  form  of  expression.  The  Scriptures  are  printed 
in  upward  of  200  languages  and  dialects.  During  the  last  c. 
about  208,000,000  of  copies  were  circulated  through  the 
agencies  of  B.  societies,  and  about  one  fourth  of  them  by 
the  American  Bible  Society. 

Bi11}le  Chris'tians,  a  sect  who  seceded  from  the  Wes- 
leyans  in  1815,  numerous  in  England  and  Canada,  but  having 
only  one  congregation  in  the  U.  S.,  at  Philadelphia. 

Bi11}le  Soci'etiet.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  various 
B.  S.,  with  the  date  of  their  organization  and  number  of 
copies  issued  to  date : 

OoplMiMued. 

Amer.  Bible  Society,  1816 61,706,841 

Amer.  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  1837 2,393,665 

Amer.  Bible  Union,  1850 603,181 

Bible  Association  of  Friends  In  Am..  1830 154,431 

British  and  Forel«rn  Bible  Society,  1804 147,366,669 

Calcutta  Bible  Society,  1811 2,857.978 

Serampore  Mission «<)0,a» 

Nortli  India  Bible  Society  at  AiiRhainui,  1845 1,15U.&4H 

-   ■       ~     •        -^^  4,aTO.(K8 

ttl  5,379 

aa7,ttai 

200.037 
578.256 
191. r^ 


3,316 

7^12 

20LOU) 

6..1!2 

833.9CKS 

atuirr 

a2,JC2 

77,660 

48j£» 

257,(SS0 

S7,(i43 

2SBjg&: 

147.:S2 

541*} 

12-267 

4,238 
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Madras  Bible  Society,  1820. . 

Bombay  Bible  Society,  1818 

Colombo  Bible  Society,  1812. . . . . 

Jaffna  Bible  Society,  ISSfi 

Panjab  Bible  Society  at  Lahore. . 
Bangalore  Bible  Society. 


National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland,  1861 15.H40.899 

Hibernian  Bible  Society  to  1884 4,96H,4.W 

Trinitarian  Bible  Society, 2Sl  .426 

Protestant  Bible  Society  at  Paris,  1818 896,604 

French  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  at  Paris,  1833.  with 

Auxiliaries 750,000 

Bible  Society  of  France,  1864 558.149 

Icelandic  Bible  Society.  1815   10,445 

Swedish  Bible  Society,  1800,  with  Auxiliaries 1 .121 ,487 

Norwegian  Bible  Society,  1816 530.274 

Stavanger  Bible  Society,  1838 7,017 

Finnish  Bible  Society  at  Abo,  1812,  with  many  Branches  239,273 

Danish  Bible  Society.  1814,  with  Auxiliaries 522,61 1 

Netherlands  Bible  Society,  1815,  with  Auxiliaries 2,151.820 

Belgian  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  at  Brussels,  1834. . . .  7.()23 

Belgian  Bible  Associations.  1830 14,9iW 

Antwerp  Bible  Society,  1834 4:W 

Ghent  Bible  Society,  1834 8,98U 

HaUe  Bible  Society,  printing  only  for  other  Bible  socie- 
ties    6,350.000 

Schleswick-Holstein  Bible  Society,  1815,  with  Auxiliaries.  221 , 1 80 

Butin  Bible  Society,  for  the  PrlndpaUty  of  Lubeck,  1817  15,(H» 

Lubeck  Bible  Socletv,  1814  40,000 

Hamburg-Altona  Bible  Society,  1814 266,416 

Bremen  Bible  Society,  1815.  with  an  Auxiliary 103,029 

Lauenburg-Ratzeburg  Bible  Society,  1816 84, 165 

Rostock  Bible  Society,  1816. 25,0(]0 

Hanover  Bible  Society,  1814,  with  Auxiliaries. 241 ,2ns 

Lippe-Detmold  Bible  Society,  1816 42.9r.5 

119 25,ia5 

75,000 
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Marburg  Bible  Society,  181! 

Frankfort  Bible  Society,  1816. 

Duchy  of  Baden  Bible  Society,  1820,  with  24  Auxil- 
iaries   114,995 

Wttrtemberg  Bible  Society.  1812,  with  47  Auxiliaries . . .  2,254,172 
Bavarian  Protestant  Bible  Institution  at  Nuremberg, 

1823,  with  Auxiliaries 4,58.344 

Saxon  Bible  Society,  1814,  at  Dresden,  with  Auxiliaries.  919.350 

Leipdc  Bible  Society,  1818,  about 85,0i)0 

Anhalt-Dessau  Bible  Socletv.  18;« 35,8;« 

Eisenach  Bible  Society,  181^,  about 15,00t» 

Berg  Bible  Soclely,  at  Elberfeld,  1813 1,058,156 

Prussian  Bible  Society,  at  Berlin,  1814,  with  170  Auxil- 
iaries    6,621,fi22 

GOttlngen  Bible  Society,  1818,  about 4 1  .ouo 

Altenberg  Bible  Society.  1854 24  Kin 

Strassburg  Bible  Society,  1816 145  ajs 

Colmar  Bible  Society,  1820 97  741 

Mulhausen  Bible  Society,  1818 61.o:i 

Waldeck  and  Pyrmont  Bible  S^xjiety,  1817 'Z.m\ 

Hesse-Cassel  Bible  Society,  1818 30,(rw 


Hanau  Bible  Society.  1818 

Hesse-Darmstadt  Bible  Society,  1817,  with  Auxuiiuies 

Anhalt-Bemburg  Bible  Society,  1821 

Weimar  Bible  Society.  1821 

Brunswick  Bible  Society,  1815 

Basle  Bible  Society,  1804 

Schaflbausen  Bible  Society,  1813w 

Zurich  Bible  Society,  1812 

St.  GaU  Bible  Society,  1813 

Aargovlan  Bible  Society,  1815 

Berne  Bible  Society 

NeufchAtel  Bible  Society,  1816 

LAuaanne  Bible  Society,  1814 

Geneva  Bible  Society,  1814 

Glarus  Bible  Society,  1819 

Colre  Bible  Society,  1813 

Waktenalan  Bible  Society  at  La  Tbur,  18W.. . . 

Ionian  Bible  Society  at  Corfu,  1819 

Russian  Bible  Society,  St.  Petersburg,  1812,  preylous'  to 
Its  suspension  by  an  Imperial  Ukase  In  irai,  had  280 
Auxiliaries,  and  had  printed  the  Scriptares  In  vari- 
ous languages. 

Roa^n  Evanaellcal  Bible  Society  at  St,  Peleniburei  IJBl, 

with  Auxiliaries \(^se- 

Imperial  Russian  Bible  Society  at  St  Peterebuii,  ises! !       ij^^^ 

#'SS.*'^^^ii^®  *^^  ^"«-  it  will  be  found.  Is  over  Msio0O.0Oi) 
of  Bibles,  Testaments, and  Portions  distributed  thrtmgh  theaamcv 
of  B.  S.  almie  since  the  year  1804.  ^^v^^t^v 

Biblia  P&n'peram,  (Bible  of  the  Poor,")  a  sort  of  pict- 
ure-boolt  of   the  Middle  Ages,  giving,  on   from  40  to    5«> 
leaves,  the  leading  events  of  human  salvation  through  Christ, 
each   picture  l>eiug  accompanied  by  an  Ulustratire  text  or 
sentence  in  Latin.     A  similar  and  contemporaneous  work  on 
a  more  extended  scale,  and  with  the  legend  or  text  in  rbrme, 
was  called  Spendum  Humana  Salvatumis,  i.  e.,  the  "  Mirror 
of  Human  Salvation."     Before  the  Reformation,  these  two 
»)ooks  were  the  chief  text-boolcs  used,  especially  by  monks 
in  preaching,  and  took  the  place  of  the  Bible  with  the  laitr' 
and  even  with  the  clergy ;  and  as  the  lower  orders  of  the 
regular  clerg>',  such  as  the  Franciscans,  Carthusians    etc 
took  the  title  of  "  Pauperes  Christi,"  Christ^s  Poor,  hence  the 
name.      Many  MSS.   of  the  B.  P.,  and  of  the  Mirror  of 
Salvation,  several  as  old  as  the  18th  c,  are  preserved  in 
different  languages.     The  pictures  of  this  series  were  copied 
m  sculptures,  in  wall  and  glass  painting,  alUr-pieces,  etc.,  and 
thus  became  of  importance  in  the  art  of  the  Middle  Ages.    In 
the  15th  c,  the  B.  P.  was  perhaps  the  first  book  that  was 
printed  in  the  Netherlands  and  Germany,  first  with  blocks 
and  then  with  tvpes.  * 

Biblical  Antiq'nitias,  or  Biblical  Archsol^ogy,  L« 
a  study  which  has  for  its  subjects  the  social  and  political  con- 
stitution, the  manners,  customs,  geography,  etc.,  of  the  Jew? 
and  other  peoples  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  The  princi- 
pal sources  of  such  knowledge  are  the  O.  and  N.  Te. ; 
the  books  of  Josephus  on  Jewish  Aniiquities  and  the 
Wars  of  the  Jews  ;  the  writings  of  Philo,  the  Talmud,  and 
Rabbinical  works ;  and,  lastly,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Arabian 
writers,  medals,  monuments,  and  other  works  of  art,  ac- 
counts of  travelers,  inscriptions,  etc. 

Biblioer'raphy,  a  term  applied  to  the  description  and 
proper  cataloguing  of  books.  It  is  derived  from  bibii^ 
ographia,  which  was  employed  by  the  Greeks  to  signify  the 
transcription  of  books,  while  btbliographos  was  meielv  a 
copvist. 

Bibliomancy,  a  mode  of  divination  much  practiced  dur- 
ing many  ages,  by  opening  the  Bible  and  observing  the  first 
passage  which  occurred,  or  by  entering  a  place  of  worehip 
and  taking  notice  of  the  first  words  of  the  Bible  heard  after 
entering. 

Biblioma'nia,  or  book-madness,  a  word  formed  from  the 
Greek  language  to  express  the  passion  for  rare  and  curious 
books  which  has  manifested  itself  to  such  an  extent  during 
the  last  c.  While  the  ordinary  collector  is  satisfied  with 
the  possession  of  works  which  are  valuable  either  on  ac- 
count of  their  established  reputation,  or  as  assisting  him  in 
his  literary  or  professional  pursuits,  the  bibliomaniac  is  actu- 
ated by  other  motives.  With  him  utUity  is  of  secondary  im- 
portance, rarity  being  the  first  and  great  requisite. 

Bibliothe^ca,  derived  from  a  compound  Greek  and  Latin 
word  signifying  a  library,  or  a  collection  of  books ;  a  com- 
pendium of  literature,  as  the  Bibliotheea  Sacra. 

Bicane're,  cap.  of  a  protected  State  of  the  same  name  in 
Rajpootana,  India  ;  pop.  about  60,000.  The  State  of  which 
B.  is  the  cap.  contains  17,676  sq.  m.,  with  a  pop  of  540,000. 
Bice,  (Ger.  beis,  Ital.  biadeUo,)  the  name  of  two  pigments, 
of  a  blue  and  green  color  respectively,  known  to  artists  from 
the  earliest  times— blue  B.  as  mountain  blue,  angaro^  azzuro 
di  terra,  etc..  and  green  B.  as  chyrsocoUa,  Hungarian  green, 
verde  de  M'niiera,  v^rde  de  S/Mtgno,  verdetto^  etc. 
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Bi'ceps,  in  Pbys.,  the  muscle  which  gives  a  full  appear- 
ance to  the  front  of  the  arm.  Above,  it  consists  of  two  por- 
tions or  heads — whence  its  name— one  being  attached  to  the 
coraoold  process  of  the  scapula,  the  other  to  the  margin  of 
the  depression  on  that  bone  which  lodges  the  head  of  the 
humerus.  The  former  is  the  short,  the  latter  the  long,  head 
of  the  B.  They  unite  to  form  a  fleshy  belly,  which  ter- 
minates in  a  rounded  tendon.  The  B.  tendon  is  inserted  in 
the  tubercle  of  the  radius.  Before  passing  to  this  insertion 
it  gives  off  an  expansion,  which  separates  the  median  basilic 
vein  from  the  brachial  artery  in  the  situation  generally  se- 
lected for  venesection.  The  action  of  the  B  is  rapidly  to 
bend  the  fore-arm,  and  to  supinate  the  hand. 

Bicdtre,  originally  the  name  of  a  very  old  castle  situated 
on  a  little  eminence  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  France.  In 
the  1 6th  c.  it  was  destroyed,  because  it  had  become  a  hiding- 
place  of  thieves.  Afterward  it  was  rebuilt  by  Louis  XIII.,  and 
made  a  hospital  for  old  soldiers.  It  was  for  a  long  time  used 
also  as  a  prison  for  criminals,  but  is  now  entirely  occupied  as 
a  hospital  for  indigent  old  people  and  for  incurable  lunatics. 

Bichat,  (Marie  Francois  Xavier,)  a  famous  Fr.  anatomist 
and  physiologist,  whose  discoveries  make  an  epoch  in  biology, 
b.  at  Thoirette,  France,  1771.  He  was  the  first  to  simplify 
anatomy  and  physiology  by  reducing  the  complex  structures 
of  the  organs  to  the  simple  or  elementary  tissues  (q.  v.)  that 
enter  into  them  in  common.  This  he  did  in  his  Auatomie 
Oeuerale,  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1801,  often 
reprititisL)  In  hi  a  R^hfrehr^  Ph^f- 
vologkpif's  ^tr  hi  Vie  el  la  M<>H 
(Parts,  I80t>)  he  developed  another 
luminou>{  idt^si — the  dbiinetirm  be- 
tween the  organic  and  the  anirnul 
life.     D,  imi. 


Bi^cycle,  a  modem  form  of  the  velocipede,  a  lightly  built 
wheeled  vehicle  propelled  by  the  person  who  occupies  it.  The 
earliest  form  of  B.,  introduced  from  France  about  1820,  had 
two  heavy  wooden  wheels  of  nearly  the  same  size,  and  was 
driven  by  the  rider  striking  his  feet  on  the  ground.  The  B. 
has  but  two  wheels ;  and  as  these  are  placed  in  line  one  be- 
hind another,  the  machine  acquires  and  retains  its  stability  in 
the  erect  position  only  in  motion.  The  front  wheel  in  the 
large-wheeled  B.  was  many  times  higher  than  that  behind, 
and  often  as  much  as  60  in.  in  diameter.  The  rider,  sitting  on 
a  saddle  fixed  to  the  **  back  bone,''  moves  the  B.  with  his  feet 
by  means  of  cranks  attached  to  the  axle  of  the  front  or  driving 
wheel,  and  steers  by  help  of  a  cross-handle  affixed  to  the  erect 
bar.  As  much  as  100  m.  have  been  accomplished  in  less  than 
6  hours.  The  whole  machine,  which  is  now  usually  made  of 
steel  and  iron,  need  not  weigh  more  than  80  lbs.  The  so- 
called  "  safety  "  B.  is  a  much  lighter  machine,  of  modern 
make,  but  the  two  wheels  are  of  a  size,  the  saddle  being  not 
more  than  3  ft.  from  the  ground.  It  has  of  late  been  adopted 
by  the  military  and  police.    See  Tricycle. 

Bidasso^a,  a  river  of  Spain,  dividing  Spain  and  France,  and 
falling  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay  at  Fuentarabia.  The  treaty  of 
the  Pyrenees  was  concluded  at  its  mouth  in  1659.  It  was 
the  scene  of  several  conflicts  during  the  Spanish  campaign. 

Bid'deford,  a  city  of  York  Co.,  Me.,  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
Saco  River,  by  which  it  is  separated  from  the  town  of  Saco. 
Two  R.R8.  pass  through  the  city,  con- 
nect ing  it  with  Bostuci  and  Tort  land.  Its 
hihabitatitii  are  engaged  chiefly  in  trade 
and  mail ufaetu peg  of  cotton  and  w(X)len 
g  tio<t^.  Pri  II  fi  pa  I  e  X  po  rt  jj  are  1  w  in  I  jer  and 
ojlton  giKMJ!?,  A  fttll  of  4'2  ft.  in  the  river 
afTurds  iue]Lhau.stihIe  water-jKiwer.     The 


Modem  Safety  Bicycle,  with  Pneumatic  Tires. 


Bickanir^,  native  State  of  India;  area,  17,750  m.,  soil 
poor ;  pop.  639,520.  The  cap.,  of  that  name,  has  a  pop.  of 
60,000. 

Bick'erstaff,  (Isaac,)  author  of  numerous  comedies  and 
light  musical  pieces  produced  under  Garrick^s  management, 
which  had  at  one  time  a  great  popularity,  was  b.  in  Ireland 
about  the  yr.  1735,  and  became  page  to  Lord  Chesterfield, 
who  was  made  Lord-Lieut,  of  Ireland  in  1746.  B.  afterward 
became  an  officer  of  marines,  but  was  dismissed  the  service  for 
some  discreditable  offense.  Nothing  is  certainly  known  re- 
garding his  after-life.  He  d.  on  the  Continent  1787.  His  best 
known  pieces  are  TheMaidofiJie  Mill,77ie  Padlock,  He  Would 
if  He  Couldy  Love  in  a  Valleify  The  Hypocrite^  and  The  Captive. 

Bick'ersteth,  (Ret.  Edward,)  b.  at  Kirby  Lonsdale, 
Westmoreland,  £ng.,  1786.  He  commenced  life  as  a  post- 
office  clerk ;  afterward,  having  served  an  apprenticeship  to  a 
London  attorney,  established  a  lucrative  solicitor's  business 
in  Norwich.  Here  he  soon  became  so  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  religious  truth  that  he  resolved  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  ministry.  Being  admitted  to  orders,  he  was  sent 
by  the  Church  Missionary  Society  to  reorganize  their  mission 
stations  in  Africa,  and  on  his  i-etum  was  appointed  secretary 
to  the  society,  in  which  office  he  was  noted  for  energy  and 
devotion.  Iii  1880  he  resigned  on  acceptance  of  the  rectory 
of  Watton,  Hertfordshire;  d.  1850. 

Bick'ersteth,  (Edward  Hknrt,)  Eng.  poet  and  clergy- 
man, author  of  Yesterdaif,  Jh-dat/.avd  Forever;  Rock  of  Ages^ 
etc.;  b.  1825;  consecrated  Bishop  of  Exeter  1885. 


city  has  numerous  churches,  several  banks,  newspapers,  and 
large  saw-mills.  The  fine  beach  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
is  a  pleasant  summer  resort ;  pop.  14,443. 

Bld'dle,  (John,)  the  founder  of  English  Unitarianism,  b. 
1 6 1 5,  at  Wotton-under-Edge,  in  Gloucestershire.  Having  em- 
braced certain  opinions  in  regard  to  the  personality  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  at  variance  with  those  held  by  the  majority  of 
Christians,  he  was  thrown  into  jail  Dec.,  1646.  Twice  during 
the  Commonwealth  B.  suffered  for  his  creed,  and  even  the 
Protector  himself,  in  order  to  save  his  life,  was  compelled  to 
banish  him  to  one  of  the  Scilly  Isles.  Three  yrs.  of  imprison* 
ment  having  elapsed,  he  was  permitted  to  return,  and  con- 
tinued to  preach  in  London  until  June,  1662,  when  he  was 
again  committed  to  jail,  where  he  d.  in  Sept.  of  the  same  yr. 

Bid^dle,  (Nicholas,)  an  Amer.  financier,  was  b.  in  1786, 
d.  1844  ;  graduated  at  Princeton  Coll.,  and  became  an  ener- 
getic member  of  the  Legislature  of  Pa.  In  1823  he  was  ap- 
pointed Pres.  of  the  U.  S.  Bank,  and  held  that  post  till  its 
close  in  1836,  when  be  became  Pres.  of  a  second  U.  S.  bank. 
He  conducted  its  affairs  at  first  with  great  skill,  but  in  1841 
it  became  insolvent,  and  in  Oct.  suspended  payments.  The 
commercial  distress  which  then  prevailed  in  the  U.  S. 
spread  dismay  far  and  wide,  and  involved  multitudes  in 
ruin.  In  Dec,  1841,  the  grand  jury  for  the  county  of  Phil- 
adelphia made  a  presentment  against  B.  and  others  for 
entering  into  a  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  stockholders  of 
the  bank  of  (400,000  in  1836,  and  endeavoring  to  con- 
ceal the  same  by  a  fraudulent  and  illegal  entry  in  1841 ;  the 
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presentment,  however,  was  never  followed  up.    A  number  of 
his  ^says,  speeches,  etc.,  were  published. 

Bid^dle,  (Nicholas,)  an  Amer.  naval  officer  who  com- 
manded  several  ships  in  his  time,  b.  1750,  d.  1778. 

Bid^eford,  a  sea-port  town  of  Devonshire,  Kng.,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Torridee ;  pop.  7,918. 

Bid'pai,  or  Pirpai,  is  the  reputed  author  of  a  collection 
of  fables  and  stories  which  have  been  widely  current  both  in 
Asia  and  Europe  for  nearly  2,000  yrs.,  passing  as  a  compen- 
dium of  pracdcal  wisdom.  Scarcely  any  bcwk  except  the 
Bible  has  been  translated  into  so  many  languages. 

Bid^BChow,  town  in  Bohemia,  41  in.  E.-N.-E.  of  Prague  ; 
pop.  6,967. 

Bid^well,  (Daniel  D.,)  an  Amer.  soldier  and  Gen.  of  Vol- 
unteers ;  served  in  several  campaigns  of  the  civil  war ;  b.  1816, 
d.  1864. 

Bie^dermaim,  (Alois  Emmanukl,)  Ger.  rationali^^tic  theo- 
loffifin,  b.  1819. 

Bielbft,  Baron  von,  (Wilhelm ,)  Ger.  astronomer  and  dis- 
coverer, b.  1782,  d.  1866.  He  discovered  the  comet  bearing 
his  name,  remarkable  for  its  near  approach  to  the  earth  and 
its  inexplicable  disappearance  si uce  1852,  which  astronomers 
explain  by  the  showers  of  shooting  stars  in  1872,  supposing 
them  to  be  the  (iebrvi  of  the  lost  body. 

Biela't  Comet,  one  of  the  comets  of  short  period,  (6} 
yrs.,)  first  seen  at  Johannisberg,  Feb.  27,  1826,  by  Wilhelm 
Biela,  an  Austrian  officer;  and  10  days  later  at  Marseille  by 
Gambert.  On  its  return  in  1846  it  was  in  two  parts,  present- 
ing the  appearance  of  two  comets  about  167,000  m.  apart  In 
1862  its  parts  were  1,260,000  m.  apart,  and  since  that  time 
it  has  not  been  seen.  It  has'  been  suggested  that  its  parts 
have  separated  and  become  material  for  meteoric  showers. 

Bielefeld,  a  town  of  Westphalia,  in  Prussia,  pictur- 
esouely  situated  on  the  Lutterbach ;  pop.  89,960. 

Bielev^  an  ancient  town  of  European  Russia,  in  the  Govt, 
of  Tula,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oka.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  soap,  hardware,  and  leather.     Pop.  8,123. 

Bielgorai',  town  of  Russian  Poland,  in  the  Govt  of  Lub- 
lin; pop.  6,168. 

Bieliirorod^  town  of  Russia,  in  the  Govt,  of  Koorsk ;  pop. 
8,190. 

Bielitz,  a  town  of  Austrian  Silesia,  belongs  to  the 
Princes  Sulkowsky,  whose  castle,  now  converted  into  public 
offices,  is  situated  here  ;  pop.  10,721. 

Biella,  a  town  of  northern  Italy,  in  the  prov.  of  Kovara, 
about  88  m.  N.-E.  of  Turin;  pop.,  with  suburbs,  11,814. 

Bielo-Oz^ero,  C  the  white  lake,"  a  lake  in  the  Govt,  of 
Novgorod,  Russia.  It  is  elliptical  in  shape,  its  1.  being  about 
26  m.  and  its  w.  20.  Its  bottom  is  composed  of  white  clay, 
which  during  stormy  weather  gives  to  the  water  a  milky  ap- 
pearance ;  hence,  doubtless,  the  name  White  Lake.  It  is  fed 
by  numerous  small  streams,  and  abounds  with  fish.  Its  sur- 
plus waters  are  conveyed  by  the  river  Sheksna  into  the  Volga. 

Bielo^pol,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  Govt,  of  Kharkov ; 
pop.  12,178. 

oielshohle,  a  singular  cavern  in  one  of  the  Harz  Mount- 
ains, called  Bielstein,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bode,  in  the 
duchy  of  Brunswick,  Germany,  discovered  in  1768. 

Bielsk,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  Govt,  of  Grodno ;  pop. 
9,763. 

BieVzy,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  prov.  of  Bessarabia ;  it 
has  several  factories ;  pop.  6,070. 

Bienne,  or  Biel,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of 
Bern,  17  m.  N.-W.  of  the  city  of  Bern,  beautifully  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  vine-clad  Jura ;  pop  17,396. 

Bienne,  Lake  of,  extends  from  the  town  of  Bienne  along 
the  foot  of  the  Jura  Mountains,  in  a  S.-W.  direction,  until 
within  8  m.  of  Lake  Neufch&tel,  its  1.  being  about  10  ni.,  and 
its  greatest  w.  3  m. 

Bien'nials,  or  Bien^nial  Plants,  are  plants  which  do 
not  flower  in  the  first  season  of  their  growth,  but  flower  and 
bear  fruit  in  the  second  season,  and  then  die.  Many  of  our 
cultivated  plants  are  B.,  as  the  carrot,  turnip,  parsnip,  parsley, 
celery,  etc.,  and  many  of  the  most  esteemed  flowers  of  our 
gardens,  as  stock,  wallflower,  etc. 

Bienville,  de,  (Jean  Baptiste  Lemoine,)  Fr.  officer  and 
pioneer,  who  made  an  expedition  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  1699  ;  was  three  times  colonial  Gov.  of  La,,  and 
founded  New  Orleans  1718  ;  b.  1680,  d.  1768. 

Bier'stadt,  (Albert,  N.A.,)  celebrated  Amer.  artist  and 
painter  of  Amer.  scenery,  b.  at  Diisseldorf  1830;  brought  to 
the  U.  S.  1881,  where  he  early  developed  a  taste  for  drawing 
and  painting.  In  1861  he  began  to  paint  in  oils,  and  in  1853 
went  to  Diisseldorf  and  studied  there  four  yrs.,  and  in  Rome, 


making  sketching  tours  in  the  summers  In  Germany  and 
Switzerland.  Returning  to  the  U.  S.  in  1857,  he  made  an 
extended  tour  in  the  West,  obtaining  from  this  and  other 
visits  materia]  for  his  many  paintings  of  the  scenery  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  the  far  AVest. 

Bienrliet^  a  village  of  the  Netherlands,  prov.  of  ZeeUnd. 
In  1377  B.  was  detached  from  the  main-land  by  an  inunda- 
tion, and  still  remains  insular. 

Bie8-Boech^  a  marshy  sheet  of  water  of  the  Netherlands, 
between  the  provs.  of  North  Brabant  and  South  Holland,  formed 
in  Nov.,  1421,  by  an  inundation  which  destroyed  72  villager 
and  100,000  people,  and  forming  that  part  of  the  estuary  of 
the  Maas  called  Holland's  Diep.    It  has  several  islands. 

Bi^ga,  a  Roman  term  applied  in  ancient  times  to  vehicles 
drawn  by  two  horses  abreast ;  and  commonly  to  the  Roman 
chariot  used  in  processions  or  in  the  circus. 

Bij^amy,  the  crime  of  having  two  wives  or  husbands  at 
once.  Blackstone  objects  to  the  use  of  B.  as  a  term  descrip- 
tive of  the  offense  in  view ;  for  he  says  it  is  corruptly  9o 
called,  because  B.  properly  signifies  being  twice  married, 
which  a  man  or  woman  may  legally  be ;  and  he  therefore  pre- 
fers the  term  polifffamy. 

Bi^Beth^)l,'the  name  given  to  the  battle  in  the  Amer. 
civil  war  fought  between  the  Union  troops  and  the  Confed- 
erates on  June  10, 1861.  Gen.  Butler  commanded  the  Union 
forces.  Col.  J.  B.  Magruder  those  of  the  Confederates.  The 
lamented  Maj.  Winthrop  was  killed  on  this  occasion,  and  about 
100  men  on  the  Federal  side.  Big  and  Little  Bethel  are  in 
Va.,  a  few  miles  from  Fortress  Monroe  and  Newport  News. 

BiflT  Black  Siver,  in  Miss.,  is  a  branch  of  the  Mississippi, 
200  m.  1.  It  is  navigable  for  50  m.  Here  Gen.  Grant  de- 
feated the  Confederates  under  Pemberton,  May,  1863. 

Bi^  Bone  Lick,  a  salt  spring  in  Ky.,  where  fossil  bones 
of  the  mastodon  and  other  animals  have  been  found. 

Bifir'elow,  (Erastus  B.,  LL.D.,)  an  Amer.  inventor  of 
looms  for  suspenders,  coach  lace,  etc.;  b.  1814,  d.  1879. 

Big'elow,  (Henry  J.,  M.D.,)  surgeon  in  medical  and 
dental  departments  of  Harvard  University,  and  in  Mas^^a- 
chusetts  General  Hospital ;  graduated  1837  in  arts  and  1841 
in  medicine  at  Harvard  ;  one  of  the  pioneers  in  operation  of 
litholopalaxy,  for  which  he  invented  many  useful  instruments. 

Bi^'elow,  (John,  LL.D.,)  Amer.  author  and  diplomat ; 
b.  1817;  graduated  Union  College  1835;  admitted  to  bar 
1839;  managing  editor  Evenitig  Post  1850-60;  consul  at 
Paris  1861-66;  minister  to  France  1865-66;  Sec.  of  State 
for  N.  Y.  1867-68;  has  published  lives  of  Franklin  and 
Bryant,  77ie  Writinffs  and  Speeches  of  SamudJ.  TUden,  etc. 
Made  a  trustee  of  the  Tilden  Fund. 

Bij^'elow,  (Timothy,)  blacksmith;  member  of  the  Pro- 
vlncial  Congress  1774 ;  captam  of  the  minute-men  1775 ; 
colonel  of  Mass.  troops  at  Valley  Forge ;  b.  1739,  d.  1790. 

Bi^  Horn,  a  navigable  river  of  the  U.  S.,  rises  near  Fre- 
mont's Peak  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  has  a  N.-E.  course 
of  about  400  m.,  being  the  largest  affluent  of  the  Yellowstone, 
which,  again,  is  the  largest  affluent  of  the  Missouri. 

Bi^  Bom,  or  Rocky  Mountain  Sheep,  thought  by 
some  to  be  identical  with  the  Argali  of  the  Old  World ;  large, 
and  highly  prized  for  food. 

Bi^^u:,  (Joseph  Gillis,  M.  P.,)  a  well  known  Irish  Home- 
Ruler,  b.  1828,  d.  1890.  He  entered  Parliament  in  1874,  and 
became  very  prominent  as  a  supporter  of  Mr.  Pamell. 

Bigler, (John,) a  Calif,  pioneer;  Gov.  of  Calif.  1852-56 ; 
b.  1804,  d.  1871. 

Bi^er,  (William,)  Gov.  of  Pa.  1851-54  ;  U.  S.  senator 
1856-58;  b.  1813,  d.  1880. 

Billow,  (William,)  Amer.  teacher  and  poet ;  principal  of 
Boston  Latin  School  1794;  b.  1773,  d.  1844. 

Bi^^ney,  (Mark  F.,)an  Amer.  poet,  and  sometime  manag- 
ingeditor  of  the  New  Orleans  Times;  b.  1814. 

Aigpaonia^cen,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  con- 
taining trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants,  generally  with 
compound  leaves.  The  flowers  are  generally  showy,  and  aie 
among  the  most  striking  ornaments  of  tropical  forests. 

Bi^  Sand'y  River,  a  fine  navigable  affluent  of  the  Ohio ; 
it  flows  through  extensive  beds  of  coal. 

Big  Trees  of  California.    See  Appendix. 

BiEach^  or  Bichacz^  one  of  the  strongest  fortress 
towns  of  Turkish  Croatia,  in  Bosnia ;  pop.  3,506. 

Biisk,  a  town  of  Siberia,  in  the  Govt,  of  Tomsk ;  pop. 
5,952. 

Byanaghnr',  meaning,  it  is  said,  the  "  City  of  Triumph,"* 
is  a  ruined  city  within  the  Presidency  of  Madras,  India. 

B^bahar^,  the  largest  town  of  Cashmere,  being  only  sec- 
ond in  size  to  the  capital  itself ;  pop.  2,262. 
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B^OIir',  a  town  of  India,  the  chief  town  of  the  British 
diBtrict  of  the  same  name;  pop.  15,147;  pop.  of  district  of 
B.  629,620. 

Bikanir',  or  Beekaaeer^  a  town  of  India,  the  cap.  of 
Rajpoot ;  pop.  60,000.  The  State  of  B.  has  an  area  of  24,000 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  216,871. 

Bil'ander,  or  Bil^andre,  is  a  small,  two-masted  mer- 
chant-vessel, distinguished  from  others  chiefly  by  a  peculiar 
shape  and  arrangement  of  the  mainsail.  Of  these  vessels, 
which  were  probably  French  in  origin,  there  are  not  many 
now  remaining. 

Bilba^O,  a  sea-port  town  of  Spain,  cap.  of  the  prov.  of 
Vizaya;  pop.  60,772. 

'Birboes  are  long  bars  or  bolts  of  iron,  with  shackles  slid- 
ing on  them,  and  a  lock  at  one  end.  When  an  offender  on 
shipboard  is  "  put  in  irons  "  it  implies  that  B.  are  fastened  to 
hino,  more  or  less  ponderous,  according  to  the  degree  of  his 
offense.  The  B.  clasp  the  ankles  in  some  such  way  as  hand- 
cuffs clasp  the  wrists. 

Bilderd^jk',  (Willem,)  a  Dutch  poet  and  philologist  of 
much  repute  in  his  day;  b.  at  Amsterdam  1766,  d.  1831. 

Bildt,  a  town  in  the  prov.  of  Friesland,  Holland ;  pop. 
8,362. 

Bile,  is  a  fluid  secreted  from  the  blood  by  the  liver.  One 
part  of  it  is  destined  to  serve  in  the  process  of  digestion,  the 
other  to  be  eliminated  from  the  system.  It  is  colored  yellow 
in  man ;  that  of  graminivorous  animals  seems  colored  by  the 
leaves  they  feed  upon.  The  primary  cells  of  the  liver  (the 
hepatic  cells)  separate  the  B.  from  the  blood  of  the  portal 
vein,  and  discharge  into  small  ducts,  which  unite  to  form 
larger  ones,  and  eventually  the  right  and  left  hepatic  ducts. 
The  latter  unite  to  form  the  common  hepatic  duct,  which  is 
soon  joined  by  that  of  the  gall-bladder,  (the  cystic  duct.) 
This  junction  forms  the  common  B.  duct,  which  pierces  the 
second  part  of  the  duodenum,  and,  running  obliquely  in  its 
wall  for  a  short  distance,  opens  on  its  mucous  surface.  The 
secretion  of  B.  is  constantly  going  on,  and  if  there  is  food  in 
the  intestine  the  B.  mingles  with  it,  an^  dissolves  the  fatty 
portions  preparatory  to  £heir  absorption,  the  excrementitious 
portion  of  the  B.  passing  out  of  the  body  with  the  other  indi- 
gestible materials.  When  the  bowel  is  empty  the  B.  ascends 
the  cystic  duct,  and  is  stored  for  future  use  in  a  small  flask- 
like bag  (the  gall-bladder)  situated  under  the  liver. 

Bil^e,  the  part  of  the  bottom  of  a  ship  nearest  to  the  keel, 
and  always  more  nearly  horizontal  than  vertical.  A  ship 
usually  rests  on  the  keel  and  one  B.  when  aground.  The 
name  B.-water  is  given  to  any  rain  or  sea  water  which  trickles 
down  to  the  B.,  or  lowest  part  of  a  ship,  and  which  becomes 
stagnant  and  offensive. 

fiil^^ways,  timbers  which  assist  in  the  launching  of  a 
ship. 

Bilhar^sia  H»mato11}ia,  a  genus  of  fluke-worm  discov- 
ered  by  Dr.  Bilharz,  of  Cairo,  in  the  portal  system  of  the 
human  blood-vessels.  That  the  endemic  hsematuria  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  the  B.-H. 
was  proven  by  Dr.  John  Harley.  The  results  of  treatment 
are  not  very  satisfactory. 

Bil^in,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  beautifully  situated  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Billa,  famous  for  its  minecal  springs  ;  pop.  6,604. 

Bill,  in  Natural  History,  the  hard,  homy  mouth  of  a  bird. 
It  consists  of  two  mandibles,  an  upper  and  a  lower,  into  which 
the  upper  and  the  lower  jaws  are  respectively  produced,  all  ap- 
pearance of  lips  being  lost.  The  Bs.  of  birds  differ  much,  ac- 
cording to  their  different  habits,  and  particularly  according 
to  the  kind  of  food  on  which  they  are  destined  to  live,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  to  seek  it.  In  birds  of  prey  the  B. 
is  strong ;  the  upper  mandible  arched  or  hooked,  and  very 
sharp ;  the  edges  sharp,  often  notched,  and  the  whole  B.,  or 
beak,  adapted  for  seizing  animals,  and  tearing  and  cutting  to 
pieces  their  flesh.  Many  aquatic  birds  have  broad  and  com- 
paratively soft  and  sensitive  Bs.,  with  laminee  on  the  inner 
margin  for  straining  the  mud  from  which  much  of  their 
food  is  extracted ;  other  birds,  as  snipes,  avocets,  etc.,  seek- 
ing their  food  also  in  mud,  have  slender  Bs.  of  remarkable 
sensibility.  The  modifications  of  form  are  very  numerous, 
and  the  peculiarities  of  the  Bs.  of  toucans,  hombills,  spoon- 
bills, crossbills,  parrots,  humming-birds,  etc.,  are  very  inter- 
esting and  intimately  connected  with  the  habits  of  the  differ- 
ent creatures.  At  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible  a  portion 
of  the  B.  is  covered  with  a  membrane,  called  the  cere^  (Lat. 
cera^  vftx,)  from  the  waxy  appearance  which  it  presents  in 
some  falcons,  etc.,  which  in  many  birds  is  naked,  in  others  is 
feathered,  and  in  many  is  covered  with  hairs  or  bristles. 

Bill,  in  its  general  acceptation,  means  a  formal  written 
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paper  or  statement  of  any  kind ;  originally  it  was  applied  to 
any  sealed  document,  being  derived  from  Lat  bulla,  a  seal 
It  has  a  number  of  technioU  applications. 

Bill,  in  Criminal  Law,  is  the  formal  name  of  an  indictment 
of  a  crime  or  misdemeanor,  when  preferred  before  a  grand 
jury.  If  that  body  find  "  a  true  B.,*^  the  prisoner  or  party 
accused  is  thereupon  tried  before  a  petty  jury,  whose  verdict 
determines  his  guilt  or  his  innocence ;  but  if  the  grand  jury 
^*  ignore  the  B.,"  the  accused  is  at  once  set  at  liberty.  In 
the  latter  event,  however,  other  Bs.  may  be  sent  up  against 
him,  with  or  without  the  same  result. 

Bill,  Accommoda^tion,  in  its  legitimate  sense,  is  a  doc- 
ument constituting  a  debt,  and  as  such  is  beneficial  to  all 
parties  connected  with  its  negotiation.  But  A.  Bs.  gives  rise 
to  much  fraud  and  rash  speculation,  and  many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  suppress  the  system ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  do  so 
without  unduly  interfering  with  the  negotiation  of  bana-Jide 
bills. 

Billardie'ra,  or  Ap'pleberry,  a  genus  of  twining  Aus- 
tralian shrubs  of  the  natural  order  JHUogporacea,  They  have 
simple  alternate  evei^green  leaves,  and  axillary  pendulous 
flowers.  The  flowers  have  a  calyx  of  6  sepals,  and  a  bell- 
shaped  corolla  of  6  petals.  The  fruit  is  a  soft,  spongy  peri- 
carp, with  inflated  cells,  and  many  seeds  which  lie  loose  in 
the  cells,  terminated  by  the  style,  and  generally  bluish  when 
ripe.  It  is  eatable,  although  not  destitute  of  a  resinous  char- 
acter which  prevails  in  the  order. 

Billand- V  arrennet,  (Jacques  Nicholas,)  a  leader  in  the 
French  Reign  of  Terror,  was  the  author  of  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal,  and  it  was  on  his  proposal  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
Marie  Antoinette,  and  a  host  of  others  became  its  victims ; 
b.  1766,  d.  in  exile  at  Hayti  1819. 

Bill-brokers  are  persons  who,  being  skilled  in  the 
money-market,  the  state  of  mercantile  and  personal  credit, 
and  the  rates  of  exchange,  engage,  either  for  their  own  profit- 
able adventure,  or  that  of  their  employers,  in  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  foreign  and  inland  bills  of  exchange  and  promis- 
sory notes.  They  are  to  be  distinguished  from  discount- 
brokers,  or  bill-discounters,  whose  business  consists  in  dis- 
counting bills  of  exchange  and  notes  which  have  some  time 
to  run  before  they  come  due,  by  means  of  the  funds,  or  on 
the  faith  of  the  credit  of  capitalists  or  other  persons  having 
the  command  of  money. 

Billet,  in  Arch.,  an  ornament  belonging  to  the  Norman 
style.     It  is  formed  by  cut- 
ting a  molding — ^generally  a 
round  molding — into  notches, 
BO  that  the  parts  left  resemble 

Bs.  of  wood.  Mltot: 

BUletB,  in  Her.,  are  small  *"^^ 

oblong  figures,  taken  to  represent  bricks,  or,  more  commonly, 
bUlets-tlottx, 

Bill-hook,  a  small  knife-like  hatchet  with  curved  edge. 
It  is   used  chiefiy  by  those  em- 
ploved  in  trimming  hedees. 

Billiards,  (Fr.  InUardy  from 
Fr.  UUe;  Lat.  bulla, "  a  bubble,*'  "  a 
ball ;  '*  another  derivation  is  given, 
with  a  different  meaning,  for  the  Fr.  bUlardy  viz., "  the  stick  or 
staff  with  which  the  ball  is  struck,**  allied  to  billot,  *^  a  block  or 
billet  of  wood,")  a  game  played  on  a  long  table  covered  with 
cloth,  with  ivory  balls  and  a  cue  or  mace.  It  seems  doubtful 
whether  the  invention  of  this  game  is  due  to  France  or  Italy ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  it  was  imported  to  Britain  from  the 
former  country.  It  must  have  been  known,  at  all  events  by 
name,  to  Englishmen  as  early  as  the  16th  c,  since  Shake- 
speare speaks  of  it ;  though  when  he  represents  Cleopatra  as 
amusing  herself  with  B.  in  £g3rpt,  it  is  probable  that  he  com- 
mits an  anachronism.  It  is  certain  that  the  rectangular  slate 
table  with  its  resilient  sides,  covered  with  green  cloth,  and 
furnished  with  the  6  brass-bound  pockets,  the  8  ivory  balls, 
and  the  now  familiar  array  of  cues  with  leather  tops, 
are  of  quite  modem  production.  For  2  c.  B.  was  played 
with  only  2  balls ;  and  when  the  third  or  red  ball  was  im- 
ported from  France,  the  red  winning  hazard — that  is  to 
say,  the  holing  of  the  red  ball — was  almost  the  sole  object 
of  the  performers.  The  cushions  also,  now  universally 
constructed  of  India  rubber,  up  to  a  recent  date  were  lined 
with  felt.  In  no  game  are  knowledge  and  manual  dexterity 
so  combined  as  in  B.,  nor  can  the  spectacle  of  first-rate  play 
be  appreciated,  or  the  difficulties  which  it  overcomes  be  imder- 
stood,  except  by  those  who  have  a  scientific  as  well  as  a  practi- 
cal acquaintance  with  the  game.  The  table  in  use  is  generally 
about  12  ft.  1.  by  about  6  ft.  w.,  covered  with  fine  green  clotlL 
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Where  pockets  are  uaed  there  are  6,  1  at  each  comer  and  2 
at  the  middle  of  each  of  the  longest  sides.  The  other  material 
for  use  in  the  game  ooropriaes  balls  of  ivory  or  celluloid,  of  dif- 
ferent colors,  red  and  white  being  used  alone  in  the  ordinary 
8-ball  game ;  the  cues,  which  are  long,  carefully-made,  smooth 
sticks,  naving  one  end  thick  and  the  other  tapering,  the  small 
end  being  covered  with  leather,  which  is  chalked  when  in  use. 
There  are  also  maces,  which  are  slender  sticks  with  a  cap  fas- 
tened at  one  end  and  designed  for  pushing,  and  the  bridge, 
which  is  a  long  stick  having  at  one  end  a  grooved  piece  of 
wood  on  which  to  rest  the  cue  when  the  distance  from  the 
side  prevents  the  easy  use  of  the  hand  as  a  rest.  Of  the 
white  balls  one  has  a  small  spot  for  distinction,  the  other  be- 
ing plain.  At  about  a  foot  from  one  end  of  the  table,  exactly 
in  its  center,  there  is  a  mark  on  the  cloth  on  which  the  red 
ball  is  placed  before  commencing  the  game.  At  the  lower 
end  of  the  table,  and  about  2  ft.  from  it,  a  line  is  considered 
as  drawn  across  the  table,  from  within  which  the  player  sends 
his  ball.  In  the  pocket  game  the  object  of  the  player  is,  by 
striking  his  own  ball  against  the  red  ball  or  his  adversary's 
to  send  one  or  both  of  them  into  the  pockets  or  to  make  a 
carrom  or  cannon  by  striking  both  balls  with  his  own.  The 
pocket  game  has,  however,  gone  out  of  fashion  in  Am.  The 
tables  in  use  are,  therefore,  without  pockets,  and  the  game 
played  is  known  as  the  French  carrom  game.  The  Amer.,  or 
4-ball  game,  is  played  with  2  colored  balls  and  2  white  balls, 
(1  having  a  small  spot.)  The  scores  are  made  by  winning 
hazards  and  carroms.  The  carrom  from  a  white  to  a  colored 
ball  counts  2 ;  from  one  to  another  colored  ball  8  points. 
Three  points  are  also  taken  for  each  colored  ball  pocketed, 
and  2  points  for  the  white  ball.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  game  one  colored  ball  is  placed  on  the  winning  spot,  and 
the  other  on  the  center  spot  on  the  chalk  line.  The  non- 
player  places  his  ball  on  the  '*  spot,''  and  the  striker  at  start- 
ing either  hits  it  or  gives  a  miss.  The  game  may  be  played 
for  any  number  of  points.  In  learning  the  game  the  first  ob- 
ject to  undersund  is  the  form  of  the  bridge  or  support  upon 
which  the  cue  is  to  act.  This  is  made  by  placing  the  left 
hand  of  the  player  firmly  upon  the  table  at  the  distance  of  6 
or  9  in.  from  the  ball  which  is  to  be  struck,  if  practicable, 
the  hand  being  drawn  up  until  it  rests  only  upon  the  wrist 
and  the  points  of  the  fingers,  the  palm  being  hollowed  and 
the  thumb  elevated  above  the  knuckles,  forming  a  furrow 
between  it  and  the  forefinger  for  the  cue  to  slide  in.  The  cue 
is  grasped  4  or  6  in.  from  the  butt  with  the  right  hand,  when 
the  player's  ball  is  struck  either  in  the  center  or  on  one 
side,  according  to  the  character  of  the  stroke  desired.  The 
method  of  delivering  a  ball  to  effect  a  shot  can  be  learned  only 
by  experience,  while  a  fine  mathematical  eye  is  essential  in 
calculating  the  angles  and  estimating  distances,  and  a  peculiar 
and  almost  instinctive  perception  of  the  exact  force  necessary 
to  give  is  requisite  in  onier  to  provide  also  for  leaving  the  balls 
in  the  best  position  for  future  play. 

Bill^in^,  (William,)  an  Amer.  musical  composer,  who 
introduced  a  better  style  of  church  music  into  New  England ; 
b.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  1*746,  d.  1800. 

BUL'mgagaXe,  a  gate,  wharf,  and  fish-market  a  little  be- 
low London  Bridge,  to  the  W.  of  the  Custom-house,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Thames,  London.  It  was  opened  in  1558  as 
a  landing-place  for  provisions,  and  in  1699  was  made  **  a  free 
and  open  market  for  all  sorts  of  fish."  It  is  the  only  wholesale 
fish- market  in  London ;  and  fish  of  every  kind,  fresh  or  cured, 
is  admitted  free  of  duty,  if  taken  by  British  subjects  and  im- 
ported in  British  vessels.  Lobsters  and  turbot,  also,  are  ad- 
mitted free,  though  in  foreign  vessels.  The  unpolished 
phraseology  native,  though  not  peculiar,  to  this  part  of  Lon- 
don has  given  rise  to  the  proverbial  use  of  the  name. 

Bill'ill£:t01l,  (Elizabeth,)  the  most  celebrated  Eng.  female 
singer  of  her  day,  was  the  daughter  of  a  Ger.  musician  named 
Weichsel;  b.  in  London  1769,  d.  1818. 

Bill'iton,  an  island  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  between  the 
S.-E.  of  Banca  and  the  S.-W.  of  Borneo.  It  is  said  to  contain 
2,500  sq.  m.  and  82,210  inhabitants. 

Bill  of  Attftin'der,  and  Bill  of  Pains  and  Pen'al- 
tiet,  are  bills  in  the  British  Parliament,  introduced  for  en- 
acting the  attaint  and  punishment  of  persons  who  have  crim- 
inally offended  against  the  State  and  public  peace. 

Bill  of  Costs,  an  account  stating  articulately  and  in  de- 
tail the  charges  and  disbursements  of  an  attorney  or  counsel 
in  the  conduct  of  his  client's  business. 

Bill  of  Cred'it,  a  letter  written  by  one  person  to  another, 
requesting  or  authorizing  him  to  give  credit  to  a  third  party. 

Bill  of  Excep^tions,  a  statement  of  objections,  by  way 
of  appeal,  against  the  ruling  of  a  judge  in  a  civil  cause. 


Bill  of  EzchangB,  a  document  purporting  to  be  an  in- 
strument of  pecuniary  obligation  for  value  reoetved,  and 
which  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  settling  a  debt  in  & 
maimer  convenient  to  the  parties  concerned.  A  B.  of  E.,  a» 
distinguished  from  a  pntmumyry  note,  is  defined  in  the  lav- 
books  to  be  a  written  and  open  letter  of  request,  addre!<M>d 
by  a  person  who  is  called  the  drawer,  to  another  person  callei 
the  drawee,  desiring  him  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money,  either 
to  the  drawer  himself,  or  to  a  third  party  called  the  payee, 
within  a  certain  time  after  its  date,  or  after  it  is  presente^i 
for  payment  or  on  demand.  If  the  drawee  signs  the  bill  in 
token  of  his  agreeing  to  this  request,  he  is  called  the  acceptor. 
For  the  constitution  of  the  bill  itself  no  particular  fonn 
of  words  is  necessary,  provided  its  characteristic  qualitiess 
clearly  appear  on  the  face  of  it,  as  an  essentially  pecuniarr 
instrument.  A  B.  of  E.  is  only  good  for  a  certain  sum  in 
money :  such  an  instrument  for  the  delivery  of  ffooda  or  prop- 
erty other  than  money  would  be  invalid.  But,  although  no 
particular  words  are  required  in  a  bill  or  note,  it  is  alwap 
advisable  to  adhere  as  much  as  possible  to  their  customarr 
form. 

Bill  of  Health,  a  certificate  or  instrument  signed  by  con- 
suls or  other  proper  authorities,  delivered  to  the  masters  of 
ships  at  the  time  of  their  clearing  out  from  all  ports  or  plar-es 
suspected  of  being  particularly  subject  to  infectious  di<i- 
orders,  certifying  the  state  of  health  at  the  time  that  such 
ship  sailed.  A  d^n  bill  imports  that  at  the  time  the  ship  sailed 
no  infectious  disorder  was  known  to  exist  A  »wtpetitd  bill, 
commonly  called  a  touched  patent  bill,  imports  that  there  were 
rumors  of  an  infectious  disorder,  but  it  had  not  actually  ap- 
peared. A  fold  bill  or  the  absence  of  a  clean  bill  imports  that 
the  place  was  infected  when  the  vessel  sailed. 

Bill  of  Lad^in^,  a  receipt  from  the  captain  of  the  ves- 
sel to  the  shipper,  (usually  termed  the  consignor,)  underuking 
to  deliver  the  goods— on  payment  of  freight — to  some  pei>on 
whose  name  is  therein  expressed,  or  indorsed  thereon  by  tbe 
consignor ;  and  the  delivery  of  this  instrument — independentlr 
of  the  actual  delivery  of  the  goods — will  suffice  to  pass  and 
transfer  to  the  party  so  named,  (usually  termed  the  consiffnfr^) 
or  to  any  other  person  whose  name  he  may  think  fit  to  indon^e 
thereon,  the  property  in  such  goods. 

Bill  of  Sale,  a  writing  evidencing  a  grant  or  assignment 
of  chattels  personal.  The  occasions  to  which  these  instru- 
ments are  commonly  made  applicable  are  sales  of  fixtures  and 
furniture  in  a  house,  of  the  stock  of  a  shop,  of  the  good-«  ill 
of  a  busmess,  of  an  office,  or  the  like.  But  their  roost  im- 
portant use  is  in  the  transfer  of  property  in  ships,  which,  be- 
ing held  in  shares,  cannot  in  general  be  delivered  over  on 
each  change  of  part-ownership.  Such  B.  of  S.  may  be  either 
absolute  or  conditional ;  in  the  former  case  operating  as  a 
conveyance,  and  in  the  latter  as  a  security. 

BiU  of  Siffht.  The  law  on  this  subject  is  that  when  a 
merchant  is  ignorant  of  the  real  quaptities  or  qualities  of  auj 
goods  assigned  to  him,  so  that  he  is  unable  to  make  a  perfect 
entry  of  them,  he  must  acquaint  the  collector  or  comptroller 
of  the  circumstance ;  and  the  collector  is  authorized,  upon  the 
importer  or  his  agent  making  oath  that  he  cannot,  for  want  of 
full  information,  make  a  perfect  entiy,  to  receive  an  entry  by 
B.  of  S.  for  the  package^,  by  the  best  description  which  can  be 
given,  and  to  grant  warrant  that  the  same  may  be  landed 
and  examined  by  the  importer,  in  presence  of  tiie  officers ; 
and  within  8  days  after  any  goods  shall  have  been  so  Unded 
the  impoHer  shall  make  a  perfect  entry,  and  shall  either  pav 
down  the  duties  or  shall  duly  warehouse  the  same. 

Billom,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  Dept.  of  Puy-de-D6me; 
pop.  4,112. 

Billon  is  an  alloy  of  copper  or  silver,  in  which  the  copper 
predominates,  and  which  is  used  in  some  countries  for  the 
smaller  denominations  of  money. 

Bills  of  Mortal^ity  are  accounts  of  the  births  and  deaths 
within  a  certain  district. 

Bi^mah,  a  river  of  India^  a  branch  of  the  Eistnah,  rises 
in  the  table-land  of  the  district  of  Poona,  in  the  Presidency 
of  Bombay,  at  an  elevation  of  8,090  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  following  a  S.-E.  direction,  falls  into  the  Eistna,  after 
a  course  of  more  than  500  m. 

Bima'na,  (Lat.  **  two-handed,*')  in  some  zoological  systems 
the  first  order  of  Mammalia,  an  order  containing  the  human 
species  alone.  In  assigning  a  place  in  this  manner  to  man 
among  animals  naturalists,  of  course,  consider  ezclusivelr,  or 
chiefly,  his  animal  nature  and  bodily  frame.  The  name  B. 
has  reference  to  the  hands,  which  terminate  his  anterior  limbs ; 
monkeys  and  lemurs,  having  opposable  thumbs  on  all  the  4 
extremities,  may  be  regarded  as  having  4  hands,  although 
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much  less  perfect  than  the  human,  are  called  Quadrumana; 
but  none  of  the  inferior  animals  are  two-banded,  as  man  is. 

BimeVftlliam,  the  use  of  a  double  metallic  standard  in 
currency  with  a  fixed  relative  value  for  each  of  the  two  metals, 
(gold  and  silver.)  Money  performs  three  functions :  (1)  it  is  a 
medium  of  exchange  to  transfer  value ;  (2)  it  is  a  standard 
of  values ;  (3)  it  is  used  as  a  standard  for  debts  long  due. 
The  strongest  ailment  in  favor  of  B.  is  that  it  furnishes  a 
more  uniform  standard  for  deferred  debts — that  third  use  of 
money  above  mentioned,  which  has  hitherto  been  but  inade- 
quately met  by  every  system  of  coinage  that  has  yet  been 
devised.  But  the  opponents  of  B.  claim  that  this  can  be 
better  obtained  by  creating  a  legal  unit  or  standard  from  the 
prices  of  an  adequate  number  of  staple  articles,  so  that  a 
long-standing  debt  would  at  maturity  be  paid  with  the  same 
purchasing-power  which  was  in  vogue  when  it  was  borrowed ; 
and  that  such  a  multiple  standard  would  take  away  all  reason 
for  B.  The  bimetallic  system  had  its  origin  in  France,  and 
dates  from  the  Revolution.  Most  countries  have  tried  the 
system,  and  its  use  has  generally  been  attended  by  great  hard- 
ships and  losses  to  the  people,  caused  by  the  never-ceasing 
fluctuations  and  alterations  in  this  ever-varying  standard  of 
value.  Germany  introduced  a  single  gold  standard  by  the 
statutes  of  Dec.  4, 1871,  and  July  9, 1878.  England  has  had 
it  since  1816.  In  both  countries  token  coins  of  other  metals 
are  legal  tender  for  small  amounts  only.  In  the  Latin  Mon- 
etary Union,  consisting  of  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  Switz- 
erland, this  composite  system  has  actually  prevailed  since 
1874,  and  the  treaty  of  1886  stipulates  that  the  same  shall 
continue  at  least  5  yrs.  after  Jan.  1,  1886.  Gold  is  the 
principal  standard  also  in  Portugal,  Denmark,  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Holland.  The  U.  S.  established  a  double  stand- 
ard in  1792.  The  act  of  1884  changed  the  legal  rate  from 
1:15  to  1:16;  and  the  weight  of  gold  coin  was  diminished 
proportionally,  and  the  standard  of  coinage  thus  debased. 
We  had  actually  a  gold  currency,  Dec.  81,  1863-1861,  when 
specie  payments  were  suspended.  A  double  or  bimetallic 
standard  was  adopted  1873,  and  has  been  in  use  to  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Bi'nab,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  prov.  of  Azerbijan.  B. 
contains  about  1,600  houses.  The  streets  are  very  clean, 
many  of  them  having  a  stream  of  water  flowing  down  the 
center. 

Bi^nary  Ssrs^tem,  a  term  used  in  Astron.  to  describe 
double  stars  that  are  physically  connected,  i.  e.,  which  move 
around  their  common  center  of  gravity  in  elliptical  orbits 
under  the  attraction  of  their  joint  masses.  There  are  also  a 
few  triple  and  quadruple  systems  of  a  similar  character.  It 
is  also  probable  that  most  of  the  star-clusters  are  connected 
in  the  same  way,  though  the  distances  between  the  individual 
stars  are  so  great  and  their  masses  so  small  that  a  long  time 
must  elapse  to  develop  visible  relative  motion  among  them. 

Bi'nary  The'ory,  in  Chem.,  takes  cognizance  of  the  mode 
of  construction  of  salts.  It  assumes  that  all  salts  contain 
merely  two  substances,  which  either  are  both  simple,  or  of 
which  one  is  simple  and  the  other  a  compound  playing  the  part 
of  a  simple  body.  The  best  and  most  familiar  illustration  of 
the  B.  T.  is  common  salt,  or  chloride  of  sodium,  which  is  con- 
structed of  the  metal  sodium  and  the  non-metal  chlorine,  and  is 
at  a  glance  seen  to  be  a  binary  compound,  (a  compound  of  two.) 

Bm-bir-kili8a^  ("One  Thousand  and  One  Churches,'')  a 
village  of  Asia  Minor,  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Lystra, 
where  the  cripple  was  healed  by  St.  Paul. 

Bin^ch^,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of  Hainaut ;  pop. 
about  9.441. 

Bin'oraban,  a  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna, 
India,  being  828  m.  N.-W.  of  Calcutta,  and  92  S.  of  Delhi ; 
pop.  21,600.  Crowds  of  people  come  here  from  all  parts  of 
India,  more  particularly  in  honor  of  Krishna ;  and  through 
the  munificence  of  wealthy  devotees  the  sacred  edifices  are 
constantly  becoming  more  numerous  and  costly. 

Bing^en,  anc.  Vineum^  or  Bingium,,  a  town  in  the  Grand- 
duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Germany,  on  the  Rhine;  pop. 
6,936.  In  the  middle  of  the  river  is  the  tower  where  Bishop 
Hatto  is  said  to  have  been  devoured  by  rats  A.D.  969,  though 
history  fixes  the  date  of  its  erection  in  the  18th  c. 

Bin^^liam,  (Rev.  Hiram,)  one  of  the  first  Amer.  Cong, 
missionaries  to  the  Sandwich  Islands ;  b.  1790,  d.  1869. 

Bing^ain,  (John  A.,)  an  Amer.  lawyer,  b.  in  Pa.  1816 ; 
studied  law;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1840;  elected  to  Con- 
gress as  a  Republican  in  1864,  and  re-elected  thrice,  sitting 
until  1863;  in  1864  appointed  by  President  Lincobi  Judge- 
Advocate  in  the  army,  and  later  Solicitor  of  the  Court  of 
Claims;  in  1866  he  returned  to  Congress,  retaining  his  seat 


till  1878  ;  in  the  latter  yr.  he  became  U.  S.  Minister  to  Japan, 
but  was  recalled  in  1886. 

BmgfYkBJa,  (Kingsley  S.,)  was  Gov.  of  Mich.  1866-68 ; 
U.  S.  senator  1869-61;  b.  1808,  d.  1861. 

Bingf^liam,  (William,)  Amer.  agent  at  Martinique,  and 
U.  S.  senator  1796;  b.  1761,  d.  1804. 

Binfi^^hamton,  county  seat  of  Broome  Co.,  N.  T. ;  situ- 
ated  on  the  Susquehanna  River  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chenan- 
go. B.  is  a  great  R.  R.  center.  It  is  situated  on  the  main 
line  of  the  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.R.,  connecting  directly  with  Scran- 
ton.  It  is  also  on  the  Erie  R.R.,  216  m.  N.-W.  of  New  York, 
208  m.  S.-E.  of  Buffalo.  Other  R.Rs.  connect  it  with  Syra- 
cuse, Albany,  and  Utica.  This  place,  first  settled  by  William 
Bingham,  of  Philadelphia,  in  1787,  and  named  after  him,  was 
incorporated  as  a  town  1818,  and  as  a  city  1867.  The  abun- 
dant water-power  afforded  by  both  rivers  gave  manufacturing 
enterprise  a  great  impulse,  and  when  this  was  superseded  by 
steam,  B.  again  found  decided  advantages  in  its  nearness  to 
the  Pa.  coal  fields.  It  has  considerable  flour  and  lumber 
trade,  and  manufactures  various  kinds  of  machinery,  leather, 
boots  and  shoes,  carriages,  and  combs.  Its  streets  are  wide 
and  well-paved,  and  its  rivers  spanned  by  various  bridges. 
The  city  has  a  park,  a  State  asylum  for  the  insane,  an  orphans* 
home,  a  home  for  the  indigent,  the  National  Commercial 
Traveler's  Home,  R.  C.  schools,  churches,  banks,  and  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers ;  pop.  86,006. 

Bin^T^y,  a  town  and  twp.  fn  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, Eng.  It  has  considerable  worsted,  cotton,  and  paper 
manufactures ;  pop.  9,962. 

Bin^nade,  formerly  called  BUtacle^  (Fr.  habitade^  is  a 
wooden  box  or  case  for  containing  a  ship's 
compass,  together  with  other  apparatus  (espe- 
cially a  lamp)  essential  to  its  use.  In  large 
ships  there  are  generally  two  Bs.,  one  for  the 
steersman,  and  one  for  the  officer  or  seaman 
who  ** cons'*  or  superintends  the  steering. 
Sometimes  a  lamp  is  so  placed  as  to  illumin- 
ate two  compasses  at  night,  sometimes  only 
one.  Many  improvements  have  recently  been 
made  in  Bs. 

Bin'ney,  (Amos,  M.D.,)  an  Amer.  savant, 
one  of  the  founders  and  Pres.  of  the  Boston 
Natural  History  Society;  b.  1808,  d.  1847. 

Bin'ney,  (Herbert,  D.D.,)  Lord  Bishop  (Anglican)  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  Prince  Edward  Island ;  b.  1819;  d.  1887. 

]^'liey,  (Horace,  LL.D.,)  a  lawyer,  b.  in  Philadelphia 
Jan.  4,  1780,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1797;  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  Philadelphia  in  1800,  and  rose  in  a  few 
yrs.  to  the  highest  rank  in  his  profession.  In  1848  he  made 
his  argument  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S.  in  the  case  of 
Vidal  vs.  the  Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  which  is  often  cited  by 
the  bench  and  bar  of  the  tJ.  S.  as  authority  on  questions  in- 
volving the  law  of  charitable  uses.  He  declined  judicial 
positions.  Wrote  Reports  of  Ccues  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Pa.;  d.  Aug.  12,  1876. 

Bin'ney,  (Rev.  Thomas,  D.D.,  LL.D.,)  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  modem  preachers  of  the  Independents  in  En- 
gUnd,  b.  at  Newcastle  in  1798.  After  officiating  as  a  clergy- 
man in  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  he  in  1829  removed  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  soon  acquired  extensive  popularity.  Weigh- 
house  Chapel,  near  London  Bridge,  was  erected  for  him  in 
1838.  Here  he  continued  to  labor  with  great  success  for 
nearly  40  yrs.  An  address  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the 
new  chapel,  containing  animadversions  on  the  English  Church, 
brought  B.  into  notoriety;  d.  1874. 

Bmoc'nlar»  ("  two^yed,")  a  term  applied  to  telescopes  or 
microscopes  in  which  both  eyes  can  be  used  at  once,  as  in 
opera-glasses. 

Bino'mial,  in  Algebra,  is  a  quantity  consisting  of  two 
terms,  or  parts — For  example,  a  -f-  ^*  or  9  —  6  :  a  trinomial 
consists  of  three  terms,  as  a  +  6  +  c,  or  10  -f-  6  —  8.  The 
B.  theorem  is  that  remarkable  series  or  analytical  formula 
by  which  any  power  of  a  B.  can  be  expressed  or  developed. 
Thus  the  8th  or  any  other  power  of  a  +  ^  cwi  he  at  once 
written  down  without  going  through  the  actual  multiplication 
of  a  +*  hy  itself  for  the  given  number  of  times.  The  older 
mathematicians  were  acquainted  with  this  theorem  in  the 
case  of  integral  exponents,  though  the  actual  discoverer  is 
unknown.  Newton  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  its  truth  for 
all  exponents,  fractional  and  negative,  as  well  as  integral. 
It  is  one  of  the  finest  of  his  discoveries,  and  is  engraved  on 
his  tomb.  Among  its  many  applications,  it  affords  the  means 
of  finding  any  root  of  any  number  much  more  conveniently 
than  by  the  usual  method  of  extraction. 
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BINONDO— BIRD'S  FOOT. 


D^do,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Luzon,  Philippines ; 
poDL  29/200. 

Bintaa^,  an  island  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  about  40 
m.  S.-E.  of  Singapore,-  area  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.,  including  that 
of  small  adjacent  isles,  13,000. 

Bin^taronff,  (laides,)  a  genus  of  quadrupeds  nearly  allied 
to  raccoons,  from  which  the  chief  distinction  is  in  the  smaller 
and  less  tubereulated  back  molar  (grinder)  teeth. 

Biobi'O,  the  largest  river  of  Chin,  has  a  vv  .*S.-W.  course 
from  the  Andes  to  Concepcion  on  the  Pacific. 

Sinograph.    See  Photography. 

BiOir^raphy  is  the  term  applied  to  that  department  of  lit- 
erature which  treats  of  the  lives  of  individuals.  The  mode 
•f  treatment,  especially  in  modem  Umes,  is  far  from  uniform. 
In  some  cases  B.  approaches  the  sphere  of  philosophy ;  in 
others,  that  of  history ;  while  in  the  majority  it  assumes  to  a 
large  extent  the  character  of  analytic  or  descriptive  criticism. 
To  none  of  these  modes,  theoretically  considered,  can  there 
be  any  valid  objection ;  every  thing  depends  on  the  judicious- 
ness of  the  biographer.  The  great  points  which  he  must 
keep  perpetually  in  view  are  the  personality  and  character- 
istics of  his  subject.  If  these  are  buried  under  a  load  of 
digressive  dissertations,  his  book,  however  valuable  or  inter- 
esting, ceases  to  be  a  B.  except  in  name. 

Biol^Ogy,  or  the  science  of  life,  embraces  properly  all 
knowledge  regarding  organized  beings  as  distinguished  from 
the  inorganic  world.    See  Botany  and  Zoology. 

Bi'on  of  Smyr^na,  a  famous  Gr.  pastoral  poet,  who  fl. 
250  B.C. 

Bi'oplaam,  (6r.  bio,  and  pfatma,  **  a  thing  formed  of  life,") 
a  term  proposed  by  Dr.  Lionel  S.  Beale  to  denote  the  living 
or  germinal  self-propagating  matter  of  living  beings.  A  liv- 
ing white  blood-corpuscle,  or  an  epithelial  cell,  is  a  mass  of 
B.,  or  a  bioplaat,  which  is  surrounded  by  formed  non-living 
matter  which  was  once  in  the  bioplasmic  state. 

Bior^nebors^,  a  sea-port  town  of  Finland,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia;  pop.  7,270. 

Biot,  (Eduard  Constant,)  son  of  the  following,  a  distin- 
guished Fr.  Chinese  scholar,  b.  at  Paris,  1808.  He  was  one 
)f  the  first  to  promote  the  introduction  of  railways  in  France ; 
1.  1850. 

Biot,  (Jean  Baptiste,)  a  distinguished  Fr.  physicist  and 
astronomer;  b.  at  Paris  1774,  d.  1862.  His  most  valuable 
contributions  to  science  are  on  the  polarization  of  light ;  and 
his  researches  connected  with  ancient  astronomy  are  also  very 
valuable. 

Bi^otite,  or  ICa^e'tian  Mi^ca,  a  compound  mineral, 
in  6-sided  tubular  prisms,  dark  green,  brown,  or  nearly  bUu:k 
vitreous  luster ;  has  perfect  basalt  cleavage,  and  is  sectile 
and  elastic  when  reduced  to  thin  laminae. 

Bi^ped,  (Lat.  **  two-footed,")  a  term  sometimes  applied,  as 
descriptive,  to  man,  more  frequently  to  birds,  and  which 
scarcely  admits  of  application  to  any  other  animal  except  a 
very  few  species  of  reptiles,  some  of  which  are  batrachian 
and  some  saurian.  The  two-footed  saurians  may  be  regarded 
as  forming  a  link  between  that  order  and  serpents,  the  two- 
footed  batrachians  as  connecting  batrachians  with  fishes, 
other  characters  of  resemblance  being  in  both  instances  asso- 
ciated with  this. 

Bipen^nis,  a  double-headed  ax,  the  weapon  which,  accord- 
ing to  ancient  historians  and  artists,  particularly  distinguished 
those  fabulous  female  warriors,  the  Amazons. 

Bir,  anc.  Birlha,  Turkish  Bireh-jik,  a  town  of  from  1,800 
to  2,000  houses,  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the  pashalic  of  D*?r- 
bekir.  It  is  situated  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Euparaies,  on  a 
steep  hill  above  the  river,  the  passage  of  which  is  here  com- 
manded by  a  castle. 

Birch,  (Betula,)  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
Amentacea,  sub-onler  Betulinete^  the  natural  order  Beiularea 
of  some  botanists.  In  this  order,  or  sub-order,  which  con- 
tains only  the  two  genera,  B.  and  alder,  the  flowers  have 
merely  small  scales  for  their  perianth ;  the  ovary  is  2-cel1ed, 
but  the  fruit — a  small  achenium — is  by  absorption  1 -celled ; 
the  fruits  and  scales  united  form  a  sort  of  cone ;  and  the 
leaves  have  stipules  which  soon  fall  off.  They  are  all  trees 
or  shrubs,  natives  of  temperate  and  cold  regions.  Beiula  is 
distinguished  by  10-12  stamens,  and  winged  achenia.  The 
common  B.  is  a  very  beautiful  forest  tree,  often  forming  large 
groves  by  itself.  In  favorable  situations  it  attains  the  h.  of 
60  or  even  70  ft.,  with  a  diameter  of  IJ  to  2  ft. 

Birch,  (Samuel,)  keeper  of  the  Oriental  antiquities  in  the 
British  Museum,  b.  in  London  1813.  He  applied  himself 
with  untiring  zeal  to  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  In  process  of 
time  he  distinguished  himself  in  this  difficult  branch  of  learn- 


ing, and  gained  the  notice  of  the  celebrated  Cbevalier  ] 

who  gladly  availed  himself  of  B.*8  knowledge  in  the  pfaiklog. 

ical  portion  of  SgypCB  Place  in  Univenal  Hutory  ;  d.  1885. 

Birch,  (Thomas,  D.D.,)  an  induatrioas  Eng.  historicil 
writer,  b.  at  Clerkenwell  Nov.  28,  1706.  In  17S4  be  became 
chaplain  to  Uie  Earl  of  Kilmarnock,  who  was  beheaded  in 
1746.  B.  was  elected  in  1752  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
Royal  Society.  He  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  hone  in  the 
Hampetead  Road  1 766.  He  left  an  extensive  1C&  ooUectian  to 
the  British  Museum. 

Birch-Pfei^er,  (Charlotti,)  a  Ger.  actress  and  writer 
of  plays,  was  b.  in  Stuttgart  in  1800 ;  d.  1868. 

Bird,  (Edward,)  an  Eng.  gtnrt  punter  of  considerable 
celebritv;  b.  at  Wolverhampton  in  1772,  d.  1819. 

Bird,  (Fridbrick  Meter,)  an  Amer.  minister  and  miscel- 
laneous author,  an  authority  on  hymnology;  b.  1838. 

Bird,  (Robert  M.,  M.D.,)  Amer.  author  and  editor  of  Tkt 
NoHh  Amer,  and  U.  S.  Oaxeite;  b.  1803,  d.  1854. 

Bird-bolt.  Stevens,  in  his  note  on  '*  Much  Ado  aboot 
Nothing,**  says  the  B.  is  **  a  short,  thick  arrow,  without  point, 
spreading  at  the  extremity  so  much  as  to  leave  a  broad,  flat 
surface,  about  the  breadth  of  a  shilling.  Such  are  to  this 
day  in  use  to  kill  rooks  with,  and  are  shot  from  a  cross-bow.** 

jBird-catchia^  Spi'der,  a  name  originally  given  to  a 
large  spider,  MygaU  avicularia,  a  native  of  Cayenne  and 
Surinam ;  but  which  is  now  more  extensively  applied,  being 
equally  appropriate,  to  a  number  of  laige  species  of  Mygau 
and  Mpeira,  perhaps,  also,  to  other  genera.  The  bite  o)  the 
species  of  this  genus  is  said  to  be  dangerous. 

Bird-cher'ry,  (P<u^,)  a  subdivision  of  the  genus  CerasuK 
The  Bs.  are  distiwushed  by  racemes  of  small  flowers  and  de» 
ciduous  leaves.  Ine  common  B.,  called  in  Scotland  Aa^6^rrv, 
is  a  small  shrub  or  small  tree,  sometimes  reaching  the  h.  of 
40  ft.,  growing  wild  in  mdst  woods  in  Britain,  in  meet  paita 
of  Europe,  and  the  N.  of  Asia. 

Birde,  (William,)  an  Eng.  musician,  b.  about  the  yr. 
1640.  In  1663  he  was  appointed  organist  in  Lincoln  Cathe- 
dral, and  12  yrs.  afterward  organist  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 
His  fame  rests  on  the  canon  Non  Nohi»  Domine^  whidi, 
amid  all  changes  in  musical  taste,  has  retained  its  popularity, 
and  still  continues  to  challenge  admiration ;  d.  1628. 

Bird-lime  is  a  viscid  and  adhesive  substance  which  is 
placed  on  twigs  of  trees  or  wire  netting,  for  the  purpose  of 
catching  the  birds  which  may  alight  wereon.  A  oommon 
practice  is  to  place  a  decoy,  or  tame  bird,  in  a  cage  near  where 
the  B.  is  spread ;  the  wild  birds,  attracted  to  the  spot  by 
the  song  of  the  tame  bird,  get  entangled  with  the  B. 

Bird  of  Par^adise,  the  common  name  of  a  family  of 
birds,  the  Paradineidtt  of  ornithologists, 
found  chiefly  in  New  Guinea  and  neighbor- 
ing islands,  and  remarkable  for  splendor 
of  plumage.  In  all  other  respects,  how- 
ever, they  are  very  closely  allied  to  the 
crow  family,  {Corvida,)  to  which  they  ex- 
hibit a  great  similarity,  not  only  in  the 
characters  of  the  bill,  feet,  etc.,  and  in 
general  form,  but  also  in  their  habits,  and 
even  in  their  voice.  The  males  alone  are 
birds  of  splendid  plumage,  that  of  the 
females  possessing  neither  brilliancy  of 
colors  nor  remarkable  development.  The 
plumage  of  the  males  is  not  only  char- 
acterized by  great  brightness  of  tints,  but 
by  a  glossy,  velvety  appearance,  a  me- 
tallic luster,  and  a  singularly  beautiful 
play  of  colors.  Tufts  of  feathers  gener- 
ally grow  from  the  shoulders,  and  these, 
in  some  of  the  kinds,  are  prolonged  so  as 
to  cover  the  wings. 

Birds.    See  Ornitholoot.  Bird  of  PanKUse. 

Bird's-eye  Lime^stone  is  a  division . 
of  the  Trenton  group  of  the  Lower  Silurians  of  X.  Am., 
apparently  equivalent  to  the  Llandeilo  flags,  and  containing, 
besides  the  remains  of  brachiopods,  many  enormous  ortho- 
cenitites. 

Bird's-eye  View  is  a  term  applied  generally  to  modes 
of  perspective  in  which  the  eye  is  suppled  to  look  down 
upon  the  objects  from  a  considerable  height.  If  the  eye  is 
considered  as  looking  perpendicularly  down  while  it  sweeps 
over  each  point  of  the  scene  in  succession  we  have  an  exact 
ground-plan;  no  object  covers  another;  horizontal  angles 
and  distances  are  exactly  represented ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  no  vertical  angles  or  side-views  appear. 

Bird's  Foot,  (Ornith4)pus,)  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
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natural  order  LeffJiminosce^  sub-order  FapilianacecB^  deriving 
both  its  popular  and  its  botanical  name  from  the  resemblance 
of  the  pods  to  birds*  claws ;  the  leaves  are  pinnate,  with  a 
terminal  leaflet. 

Bird's  Foot  Tre'foil,  (Loius,)  a  ^enus  of  plants  of  nat- 
ural order  Le^iminota^  sub-order  Papilio7iacece.  The  pods  are 
cylindrical,  spongy  within,  and  imperfectly  divided  into  cells. 

Birds,  FOSSU.  While  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
doms of  the  paleontologist  extend  to  as  wide  a  range  as 
those  of  the  historian  of  modern  life,  yet  several  divisions 
are  only  scantily  represented  in  the  petrified  remains  preserved 
in  the  stony  records  of  the  earth's  crust  This  was  to  be 
expected  from  the  conditions  under  which  these  fossiliferous 
strata  were  deposited.  As  these  rocks  ai-e  aqueous,  chiefly 
marine,  the  relics  of  plants  and  animals  whose  natural 
habitats  were  in  or  near  the  water  must  be  common  in  a 
fossil  state,  while  the  remains  of  others  with  different  habits 
will  be  comparatively  rare.  Birds  belong  to  this  latter  doss. 
Their  power  of  flight  would  save  them  from  numerous 
casualties  which  would  prove  fatal  to  quadrupeds ;  and  even 
if  they  did  perish  in  water,  the  lightness  of  their  bodies, 
produced  by  their  internal  cavities  and  the  quantity  of  their 
feathers,  would  keep  them  floating  until  they  decomposed,  or 
became  the  food  of  predaceoua  animals.  The  birds,  judging 
by  thdir  remains,  date  back  to  the  Jurassic  period.  Of  the 
fossil  birds,  the  most  extraordinary  is  the  Archceopieri/x, 
which  is  a  connecting  link  between  birds  and  reptiles;  the 
head,  shoulder,  girdle,  and  fore-limbs  were  reptilian,  while 
the  tail  was  very  long,  with  numerous  vertebrse,  and  tail- 
feathers  in  pairs ;  others,  such  as  the  Icluhyomis,  resemble 
gulls,  but  had  teeth  in  sockets,  with  some  of  the  vertebrae 
biconcave ;  while  still  others,  as  in  Hesperomia,  had  teeth  in 
grooves,  the  wings  rudimentary,  and  the  breast-bone  keel- 
less  ;  it  was  a  diver  in  its  habits,  and  not  capable  of  pro- 
gression on  land. 

Birds  of  Pas'sage  are  those  birds  which  spend  one 
part  of  the  yr.  in  one  ooimtry  or  climate  and  another  part  in 
another,  emigrating  according  to  the  season.  Many  natur* 
alists  were  at  one  time  inclined  to  believe  in  the  hibernation, 
i.  e.,  the  passing  the  rainy  or  winter  season  in  retirement, 
of  swallows.  This  opinion  has  been  entirely  relinquished, 
and  their  annual  migrations  are  fully  ascertained.  Birds 
avail  themselves  of  their  powers  of  wing  to  seek  situations 
adapted  for  them  in  respect  of  temperature  and  supply  of 
food,  and  even  within  the  tropics  there  are  birds  which 
migrate  as  the  seasons  change  from  wet  to  dry,  or  from  dry 
to  wet.  The  migration  of  birds,  however,  is  more  generally 
from  N.  to  S.,  or  from  S.  to  N.  in  the  temperate  and  colder 
regions  of  the  globe,  as  winter  passes  into  summer,  or  sum- 
mer into  winter. 

Birds  of  Prey,  a  common  English  appellation  of  the 
order  of  birds  called  Accipilres  by  Linnaeus.  Some  birds  which 
do  not  belong  to  this  order  frequently  pursue  and  prey  upon 
other  birds.  If  those  which  make  fishes,  insects,  and 
worms  their  food  were  also  reckoned,  a  great  part  of  the 
whole  class  of  birds  must  be  considered  predaceous.  B.  of 
P.  are  very  commonly  divided  into  two  sections — diurnal  and 
nocturnal^  the  latter  consisting  exclusively  of  owls. 

Birklieck,  (George,  M.D.,)  an  Eng.  educator,  b.  at  Set- 
tle, in  Yorkshire,  Jan.  10,  1776.  He  took  a  leading  part, 
with  Brougham  and  others,  in  the  formation  of  the  Loudon 
Mechanics*  Institution — the  first  of  its  kiud  in  the  kingdom 
— and  was  chosen  its  president  for  life;  d.  1841. 

Birkenhead,  a  market-town,  sea-poii;,  and  parliamentary 
borough  in  the  parish  of  Bidston,  Chesliire,  Eng.,  lies  oppo- 
site Uverpool,  on  the  Mersey;  pop.  99,184.  B.  has  for 
some  yrs.  been  celebrated  for  its  ship-building  yards.  The 
historic  Alabama  was  built  here  by  Messrs.  I^aird,  to  whose 
enterprise,  more  than  that  of  any  other  company,  the  town 
owes  its  eminence. 

Bir^min^^hani,  the  chief  town  in  Britain  for  metallic 
manufactures,  and  supplying  much  of  the  world  with  hard- 
wares, stands  near  the  center  of  England,  In  the  N.-W.  of  War- 
wickshire. It  is  one  of  the  best  drained  towns  in  England, 
while  the  means  which  have  been  adopted  for  the  prevention 
of  smoke-contamination  of  the  atmosphere  are  so  far  effect- 
ual that  the  air  is  unusually  clear  and  salubrious.  The 
older  part  of  B.  is  crowded  with  workshops  and  warehouses ; 
but  the  modem  is  well  built  and  possesses  some  arehitectunU 
beauty.  Its  commercial  importance  dates  from  the  17th  c, 
when  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  brought  from  France  a 
rage  for  metal  ornaments,  which  B.  supplied;  its  pop.  is 
429,171. 

Bir^ming^ham,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of  Jefferson  Co., 


Ala.  In  the  center  of  enormous  mineral  wealth,  and  exactly 
midway  between  the  £.  and  W.  boundaries  of  the  State, 
stands  B.,  the  *'*•  Magic  City."  It  is  the  direct  offspring  of 
iron  and  ooal,  the  heart  from  which  new  life  is  coursing 
through  every  business  artery  of  Ala.,  and  was  conceived  in 
1864,  at  a  convention  of  busmess  men,  capitalists,  and  land- 
owners held  at  Ely  ton,  the  cap.  of  Jefferson  Co.,  2  m.  W.  of 
the  present  center  of  B.  At  this  convention  the  existence  of 
coal  and  iron  on  all  sides  of  them  was  so  impressed  upon  the 
members  that  it  was  then  and  thero  decided  to  open  a  way  for 
the  development  of  this  wealth  by  building  a  RR.  through  it 
Work  was  begun  on  the  road.  After  the  war,  work  was  re 
sumed,  and  a  N.  and  S.  road,  which  is  now  the  trunk-line 
of  the  great  Louisville  and  Nashville  system,  was  also  pro- 
jected«  It  was  evident  that  the  crossing  of  these  two  roads 
would  mark  the  site  of  the  city  that  was  destined  to  arise 
somewhere  in  this  region.  After  many  delays  and  proposed 
changes  the  location  was  finally  fixed,  and  the  "Ely ton 
Land  Company"  proceeded  to  lay  off  the  streets,  squares, 
avenues,  and  parks  of  a  city,  which  was  incorporated  in  Dec., 
1 871.  It  was  called  "  B.,"  and  its  present  pop.  is  over  50,000. 
The  most  remarkable  features  of  the  place  have  been,  and 
are  still,  the  rapid  appreciation  in  value  of  city  and  suburban 
real  estate,  and  the  hourly  increase  in  magnitude  and  vol- 
ume of  the  transactions  in  this  line  of  business.  Immense 
ooal,  iron,  and  limestone  deposits  exist  all  around  B.  It  has 
banks,  hotels,  street  railways,  a  large  union  depot  build- 
ing, etc.  The  sidewalks  are  of  cement  on  a  foundation  of 
furqace  slag,  an  ornament  in  their  way,  and  the  buildings  in 
the  business  section  are  of  brick.  The  police  force  is  un- 
usually vigilant  and  eificieut.  The  steel  and  iron  works  and 
machine-shops  in  B.  are  among  the  largest  in  the  country. 

Bir'min^ham,  a  borough  in  town  of  Derby,  New  Haven 
Co.,  Conn.,  on  Housatonic  River,  at  mouth  of  the  Naugatuck,  9 
m.  W.  of  New  Haven.  A  bridge  across  the  Naugatuck  joins 
it  with  village  of  Derby ;  Shelton  is  a  busy  suburb.  B.  is  con- 
nected with  New  Haven  by  Berkshire  Division  of  N.  Y.,  N.  H., 
and  H.  R.R. ;  has  many  manufactories;  pop.  4,413. 

Bir'nanifa  hill,  1,580  ft.  h.,  in  Perthshire,  Scotland,  near 
Dunkeld,  12  m.  W.-N.-W.  of  Dunsinnan  Hill,  one  of  tiie  Sid- 
laws.    Shakespeare  has  immortalized  B.  Wood  in  Macbeth, 

Bir'nee,  Old  and  Kew,  the  name  of  two  towns  of  Bornu, 
Central  Africa ;  pop.  of  each  about  10,000. 

Bir^ney,  (David  Bell,)  an  Amer.  major-general  command* 
ing  divisions  at  Fredericksburg  and  Gettysburg;  b.  1825,  d. 
1864. 

Bir'ney,  (James  G.,)  an  Amer.  reformer,  b.  i:i  Ky.  1792 ; 
founder  of  The  Philanihroplid^  and  Sec.  of  the  Amer. 
Antislavery  Society;  candidate  of  the  Liberty  party  for 
President  1840  and  1844 ;  d.  in  N.  J.  1857. 

Biron,  or  Biren,  de,  (Erkest  John,)  Duke  of  Courland, 
b.  1687.  On  the  death  of  the  Empress  Anna  of  Russia,  B. 
assumed  the  regency,  but  was  deposed,  banished,  recalled, 
and  his  duchy  cf  Courland  restored ;  d.  1772. 

Biron^  Due  ie,  (Charles  de  Gontaut,)  served  with  dis- 
tinction at  Ivry  1590;  favorite  of  Henry  IV.;  Marshal  of 
France  1595,  and  sometime  Gov.  of  Burgundy;  b.  1562, 
executed  for  treason  1602. 

Birr,  a  small  but  historically  famous  affluent  of  the  Rhine. 
It  flows  in  a  N.-E.  direction  through  the  Miinsterthal,  and 
enters  the  Rhine  near  Basel. 

Birth,  Begifltration  of.  It  is  obligatory  upon  the 
parent,  in  most  civilized  countries,  to  register  the  time  of 
birth,  name,  and  sex  of  the  child,  the  names,  surnames,  and 
profession  of  the  parents,  either  personally  or  by  some  one 
occupying  the  house,  with  signature,  description,  and  residence 
of  informant,  in  some  designated  office  or  bureau.  This  is 
generally  done  by  the  medical  attendant,  acting  for  the  parents. 

Bi^m,  Bee'roo,  or  Be'roo,  a  kingdom  of  the  Soudan, 
Africa.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Sahara,  on  the  E.  by 
the  Niger,  and  has  Bambarra  on  the  S.  Its  W.  limits  are  not 
clearly  defined.  The  cap.  town,  Walet,  is  about  260  m. 
W.-S.-W.  from  Timbuctoo. 

BiBac'cia,  a  town  of  the  ItaL  prov.  of  Avelino;  pop. 
6,000.  Numerous  ancient  remains  discovered  here  appear 
to  fix  B.  as  the  site  of  the  old  RofmUea^  captured  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  third  Samnite  War. 

Bisacqni'no,  or  Bnsacchi^no,  a  town  of  Sicily,  27  m.  S.  of 
Palermo,  with  a  flourishing  trade  in  grain  and  oil ;  pop.  9,688. 

Bis'cay,  or  Biicay'a,  the  most  northerly  of  the  Basque 
Provinces,  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Bay  of  B. ;  E.  and  S.  by  its 
sister  provs.,  Guipuzcoa  and  Alava ;  and  W.  by  Santander. 
It  has  an  area  of  about  849  sq.  m.,  and  a  pop.  of  286,669. 

Bit'cay,  Bay  of,  that  portion  of  the  Atlantic  Gceaa 
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which  sweeps  in  slong  the  N.  shores  of  the  Spanish  penin- 
sula in  an  abnost  straight  line  from  Cape  Ortegal  to  St  Jean 
de  Luz,  at  the  W.  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  thence  cunres  N. 
along  the  W.  shores  of  Franoe  to  the  island  of  Ouessant  Its 
extreme  w.  is  about  400  m.,  and  its  L  mnch  about  the  same. 
The  depth  of  water  Taries  from  20  to  200  fathoms,  being 
greatest  along  the  N.  shores  of  Spain.  The  S.  coast  is  bold 
and  rocky,  in  some  places  rising  to  a  h.  of  several  hundred 
ft.,  and  interspersed  with  short  inlets,  some  of  which  form 
lafe  and  commodious  harbors. 

Bisceglia'.    See  Biseolie. 

Bil'dloC  (Kabl  Gitstat,)  disUnguisbed  chemist  and  geol- 
ogist, b.  at  Nuremberg  1792,  and  became  Prof,  of  Chemistry 
in  Bonn  in  1822;  d.  1870. 

Biflch^off,  (Thiodor  Lcdwio  Wilhxlm,)  a  Ger.  anatomist 
and  physiologist,  b.  in  Hanover  1807.  He  devoted  himself 
specially  to  embryology,  to  which  he  made  many  contribu- 
tions.   Prof,  at  Heidelberg,  Giessen,  and  Munich.     D.  1862. 

Biichireilor,  a  Ger.  town  situated  on  the  Moder,  about 
14  m.  N.  of  Strasburg ;  pop.  9,231. 

Bil'cilit.  (Ft.  bis,  cuit,  "twice  baked,")  is  the  term  ap- 
plied in  Pottery,  with  no  apparent  reason,  to  porcelain  and 
other  earthenware  after  the  first  firing,  and  before  it  has 
received  the  glaze  and  embellishments.  In  this  condition 
the  ware  is  very  porous,  adheres  to  the  tongue  when  placed 
upon  it,  and  allows  water  very  slowly  to  percolate  through 
its  pores.  ^ 

BiB^cnit,  Me&t*  a  preparation  of  the  substance  of  meat 
combined  with  a  certain  quantity  of  flour,  made  into  the  form 
of  biscuits,  by  which  process  the  nutritive  qualities  of  the 
meat  are  preserved  for  any  length  of  time.    See  Bisvioum. 

Bis'cmts,  (Fr.  "^  twice  baked,")  are  small,  flat  bread,  ren- 
dered dry  and  hard  by  baking,  in  order  to  their  long  pres- 
ervation. They  are  divided  into  two  classes — the  unfer- 
mented  and  the  fermented.  Unfermented  or  unleavened  B., 
generally  known  as  common  sea-B.  or  ship-bread,  and  made 
of  wheaten-flour,  (retaining  some  of  the  bran,)  water,  and 
common  salt.  T^  materials  are  kneaded  together,  either 
by  manual  labor,  or  by  introducing  the  materials  into  a  long 
trough  or  box,  with  a  central  shaft,  to  which  a  series  of 
\mves  is  attached,  and  which  is  made  to  revolve  rapidly  by 
machinery.  The  mass  of  dough  so  obtained  is  then  kneaded 
and  thinned  out  into  a  sheet  the  proper  thickness  of  the  B., 
by  being  passed  and  repassed  between  heavy  rollers.  This 
sheet  being  placed  below  a  roller  with  knife-edge  shapes,  is 
readily  cut  into  pieces  of  dough  of  the  required  size,  which 
are  ouickW  baked. 

Btlegue^  a  fortified  town  of  Italy,  in  the  prov.  of  BarL 
B.  has  a  cathedral,  numerous  churches,  two  monasteries,  a 
hospital,  an  ecclesiastical  college,  etc.,  with  the  ruins  of  a 
hospital  founded  by  Bohemond  for  pilgrims  from  the  Holy 
Land,  and  celebrated  during  the  CruMdes ;  pop.  25,127. 

BiBhareens',  nouAdic  tribes  found  between  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  Nile  Valley,  Egypt,  who  are  addicted  to  robbery, 
profess  the  Mohammedan  religion,  and  pay  taxes  to  the 
Khedive  of  Egypt. 

Buh'op,  the  title  of  the  highest  order  of  clergy  in  the 
Christian  Church.  The  name  is  from  the  Gr.  episcopo»^  an 
overseer.  The  Athenians  used  to  send  officers  called  eptMx/xn 
to  their  subject  States.  The  word  was  adopted  by  the  Ro- 
mans ;  and  Cicero  speaks  of  himself  as  an  epUcoput  in  Cam- 
pania ;  it  was  also  applied  by  them  to  the  officers  who  in- 
spected the  provision  markets. 

Bish'op,  a  beverage  composed  of  red  wine  (claret,  Bur- 
gundy, etc.)  poured  warm  or  cold  upon  ripe  bitter  oranges, 
sugared  and  spiced  to  taste,  and  drunk  either  hot  or  cold. 

Bisll^op,  (Mmk.  Anna,)  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
English  public  singers,  and  one  of  the  greatest  travelers  of 
modem  times.  She  was  the  wife  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Row- 
ley B.,  the  eminent  musical  composer,  from  whom  she 
separated  on  what  were  alleged  to  have  been  very  ample 
grounds.  After  traveling  the  worid  over,  and  sin^ng  every- 
where, she  became  the  wife  of  Martin  Schultz,  an  Amer. 
gentleman,  and  preserved  her  voice  with  undiminished  power 
to  an  advanced  age;  b.  1814,  d.  1884. 

Bish'op,  (Sir  Henrt  Rowley,)  an  eminent  Eng.  composer 
of  music,  b.  in  London  in  1780.  From  1810-24  he  was 
director  of  the  music  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  One  of 
the  first  directors  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  he  for  many 
yrs.  conducted  the  concerts  of  Ancient  Music.  In  1889  he 
recdved  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  and  in  Nov.,  1841,  was  elected  Reid  Prof, 
of  Music  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  In  1842  he  was 
knighted;  d.  1856. 


Buh'<9'8  Cu'tle,  a  town  in  the  6..W.  of  Suopshii^ 
Eng. ;  pop.  1,788. 

Bigh'op  Sea'biiry  Hia'tion,  a  P.  E.  institution  at  Fari- 
bault,  Minn.,  founded  1860  by  Bishop  Whipple ;  it  owns  the 
Cathedral  of  our  Merciful  Saviour,  Shattuck  School,  and 
Bishop  Seabury  Divinity  School 

Buh'op't-Stort'ford,  a  town  of  Hertfordshire,  Eng. ; 
pop.  6,704. 

Biflley,  a  town  of  Gloncestershire,  Eng.,  11  m.  &-E.  of 
Gloucester;  pop.  of  parish  4,985. 

Bifl'marck,  the  cap.  of  N.  Dak.  and  countv-seat  of  Burleigh 
Co.,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Missouri  River,  420  m.  W.-N.-W.  of 
St  Paul,  460  m.  W.  of  Duluth,  by  the  Northern  Pacific  R.R., 
which  here  crosses  the  Missouri  by  a  splendid  bridge.  R  was 
settled  1873,  and  is  now  the  head-quarters  of  many  steam-boat 
lines  and  the  gateway  to  Montana,  with  its  rich  mines  and 
grazing  country.  It  has  a  fine  court-house,  several  banks,  good 
hotels,  daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  churches,  and  scfaoola. 
Nature  and  art  combine  to  favor  it  with  facilities  for  trade-^ 
the  Missouri  River  connecting  it  with  the  Mississippi  and  ita 
tributaries,  while  one  of  the^principal  RRs.  in  the  country 
gives  it  direct  communication  with  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
sea-board.  It  gives  signs  of  becoming  in  the  near  future  a 
great  and  flourishing  city  of  the  far  N.-W.  It  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  population,  wealth,  and  business ;  pop.  2,186. 

Big^marck-Scho^imhftimen,  Prince  von,  (Ono  Ed- 
UARO  Leopold,)  Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire,  b.  in  1816 
at  Brandenburg.  About  1 847  he  began  to  attract  attention  in 
the  Prussian  Parliament  as  an  ultra-royaUst  and  an  advocate 
of  the  extremest  absolutism.  He  was  one  of  those  who  opposed 
the  scheme  of  a  German  Empire  proposed  by  the  German  Par- 
liament  of  1849.  His  diplomatic  career  commenced  in  1861, 
when  he  was  appointed  chief  secretary  of  the  Prussian  lega- 
tion  at  the  resuscitated  German  Diet  at  Frankfort.  In  1859 
he  tried  to  bring  about  an  alliance  between  Franoe,  Prussia, 
and  Russia,  but  without  success.  By  this  time  he  had  acquired 
the  special  regard  and  confidence  of  the  king,  who  sent  him, 
in  the  spring  1862,  as  embassador  to  Paris,  in  order  to  give 
him  an  insight  into  the  politics  of  the  Tuileries  before  uking 
the  direction  of  affairs  at  home.  In  the  autumn  of  that  yr. 
he  was  appointed  minister  of  foreign  affairs  and  prime  minister. 
His  hostile  attitude  to  Austria  led  to  the  decisive  battle  of  Sa- 
dowa,  in  1866,  between  that  power  and  Prussia,  which  resulted 
in  favor  of  the  latter.  In  1 867,  after  having  negotiated  secret 
treaties  with  several  continental  powers,  he  was  appointed 
chancellor  of  the  North  German  Confederation.  In  1871, 
after  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  he  reo^ved  the  title  of  prince, 
and  became  chancellor  of  the  new  empire  which  he  had 
assisted  in  founding.  In  1873  he  resigned  bis  position  as 
prime  minister  of  Prussia,  but  soon  again  returned  to  power, 
and  became  premier  chancellor  and  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
for  Germany.  He  resigned  again  in  1890,  owing  to  a  disagree- 
ment with  the  young  emperor,  William  II.,  and  retired  to  pii- 
vate  life.    He  was  elected  to  the  Reichstag  in  1891. 

Bii'muth,  a  brittle  metal  of  crystalline  texture,  and  of  a 
white  color,  tinged  with  a  faint  red  hue.  It  is  found  native 
in  Cornwall,  (Eng.,)  Germany,  France,  and  Sweden,  where  it 
occurs  in  veins  or  fissures  passing  through  other  rocks.  The 
principal  natural  source  is  an  impure  metal ;  but  it  is  likewise 
found  in  combmation  with  oxygen,  sulphur,  and  arsenic.  The 
pure  metal  is  generally  obtained  by  heating  the  impure  native 
B.  in  iron  tubes  in  a  furnace,  when  the  metal  volatilizes,  and 
the  vapor,  condensing  into  a  liquid  in  a  somewhat  cool  part  of 
the  tube,  runs  into  a  receiving  vessel,  and  is  ultimately  trans- 
ferred to  molds,  where  it  solidifies  with  a  crystalline  texture. 
The  subnitrate  of  B.,  the  only  medicinal  preparation  formed 
from  this  metal,  acts  as  a  local  irritant  and  caustic  poison  on 
animals.  On  man,  when  given  in  small  doses,  it  acts  locally 
as  an  astringent,  diminishing  secretion. 

Bi^BOn,  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  an  animal  of 
the  same  genus  with  the  ox,  still  called  the  B.  or  the  Eu- 
ropean  B.;  it  is  also  known  as  the  aurochs.  This  animal 
at  one  time  abounded  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  but  is  now 
found  only  in  the  forests  of  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  Lithuania, 
and  Caucasus.  Herds  of  B.,  carefully  protected  by  the  Em> 
peror  of  Russia,  and  believed  to  amoimt  to  about  800  in  all, 
roam  through  the  great  forest  of  Bialowieza,  in  Lithuania. 
The  B.  differs  from  all  varieties  of  the  common  ox  in  the 
arched  line  of  the  back,  which  rises  in  a  sudden  elevation 
behind  the  neck ;  the  hump  which  is  formed  not  oonsistii^ 
however,  of  mere  fat,  but  in  great  part  of  the  very  thick  and 
strong  muscles  which  support  the  large  head.  It  is  re- 
markable for  strength  in  the  fore-parts,  and  trees  of  6  or  6 
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in.  in  diameter  cannot  withstand  the  thrusts  of  old  bulls. 
It  is  capable  of  repelling  all  the  attacks  of  the  wolf  or  bear, 
rushing  upon,  overthrowing,  and  then  trampling  an  adver- 
sary. The  Amer.  B.  (Bo8  Americanm  of  some  naturalists, 
B.  Bi»on  of  others)  is  interesting  as  the  only  species  of  the 
ox  family  Indigenous  to  Am.,  except  the  musk  ox  of  the  sub- 
arctic regions.  It  is  commonly  called  buffalo  by  Anglo- 
Americans,  although  it  is  very  different  from  the  bufTaloes  of 
the  Old  World.     It  once  roamed  in  vast  numbers  in  the  great 


^^.. 


Aurocbs. 


American  Bison. 


prairies  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
It  occurs  as  far  N.  as  the  vicinity  of  Great  Marten  Lake,  in 
lat.  63"  or  64°  ;  extensive  level  and  marshy  tracts  there  af- 
fording it  suitable  food,  although  it  is  nowhere  else  to  be 
met  with  in  so  high  a  latitude.  Its  southern  limit  appears 
to  be  in  N.  M.  It  is  comparatively  rare  to  the  W.  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  appears  to  have  been  rare  to  the  £.  of 
the  Appalachians,  even  on  the  first  settlement  of  Eu- 
ropeans. The  Amer.  B.  is  very  similar  to  the  European. 
In  general  it  is  of  rather  smaller  size,  but  this  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  always  the  case,  and  it  is  said  sometimes  to  at- 
tain a  weight  of  2,000  lbs.  Its  limbs  and  tail  are  shorter, 
and  the  tail  consists  of  fewer  vertebrae.  The  horns  are 
shorter  and  more  blunt.  The  fore-parts  are  still  more 
shaggy,  and  retain  more  of  their  shagginess  in  summer. 
Thefew  attempts  made  to  domesticate  the  Amer.  B.  have 
been  encouraging  to  further  experiments. 

Bitsa's^OS,  or  Bi}n^ga  Isl^ands,  a  group  of  small  vol- 
canic islands,  about  20  in  all,  off  the  W.  coast  of  Africa, 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  islands  are  in- 
closed by  a  reef,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  thickly 
wooded.  B.,  one  of  the  group,  on  which  there  is  a  Portu- 
guese settlement,  has  a  pop.  of  8,000. 

Bis'sell,  (Edward  Conk,  D.D.,)  a  Cong,  minister,  b.  in  New 
York  1832;  was  graduated  from  Amherst  Coll.  and  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York;  pastor  Cong,  churches 
1859-78;  missionary  of  Amer.  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Foreign  Missions,  in  Austria,  1873-78 ;  studied  in  Leipsic 
1878-81;  since  1881  Prof,  in  Hartford  (Conn.)  Theological 
Seminary ;  author  of  valuable  volumes. 

Bifl^sell,  (Wilson  Shannon,)  lawyer;  b.  in  New  London, 
X.  Y.,  1847 ;  graduated  at  Yale  in  1869 ;  admitted  to  bar  in 
1871 ;  member  of  law  firm  in  Buffalo  with  G rover  Cleveland, 
by  whom  he  was  appointed  Postmaster  General  in  1898. 

Bis^sen,  (Wilhelm,)  a  distinguished  Danish  sculptor,  b. 
1798.  Thorwaldsen  in  his  M\[\  appointed  B.  to  complete  his 
works  and  have  charge  of  his  museum.  In  1850  he  was 
made  dii-ector  of  the  Academy  of  Arts,  Copenhagen  ;  d.  1868. 

Bissex^tile,  or  Leap  x  ear,  every  4th  vr.,  containing 
366  days.     See  Leap  Year. 

BU'ter,  or  Bis^tre,  is  a  pigment  of  a  warm  brown  color, 
prepared  from  the  soot  of  wood,  especially  beech.  It  is  used 
in  water-colors  after  the  manner  of  Indian  ink. 

BU^tineau,  a  lake  in  La.,  25  m.  1.  and  2  m.  w.,  empties 
into  Red  River. 

BU^tort,  {Poluffonum  Bisforta,)  a  perennial  plant,  1-lJ 
ft.  h.,  with  a  simple  stem,  ovate,  subconjate,  and  wavy  leaves. 
The  whole  plant  is  astringent,  containing  much  tannin.  The 
root  is  one  of  the  strongest  vegetable  astringents,  and  is  much 
employed  in  medicine,  both  internally  and  externally,  in 
hemorrhages  and  many  other  complaints. 

Bittric^za,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Croatia,  14  m.  N.  of 
Agram;  pop.  6,117. 

jBis^tritz,  a  fortified  town  of  Transylvania,  about  50  m. 
N.-E.  of  Klausenburg.  It  was  repeatedly,  during  1848-49, 
the  scene  of  hot  strife  between  the  Hungarian  and  Austrian 
generals;  pop.  7,212. 

BiBolniicr'fl^iir,  or  Bisaaa^gar,  a  town  of  India,  in 
Guzerat.  in  the  territories  of  the  Guicowar;  pop.  18,000. 

Bisu^pnr,  or  Besol^pore,  a  town  of  India,  in  the 
British  district  of  Bareilly ;  pop.  9,000. 

BiflVi^Crnm,  a  composite  highly  concentrated  food,  intro- 
duced into  the  French  army  by  Gen.  Boulanger.    The  word 


Bits  and  Stock. 


is  composed  of  a  syllable  from  each  of  the  three  terms,  ^- 
cuit,  mande,  and  Ic^nte,  and  literally  signifies  *'  bread,  beef, 
and  beans." 

Bit,  or  Bitt,  in  Ship-building,  is  a  frame  composed  chiefly 
of  two  short  but  strong  vertical  timbers,  fixed  into  or  upon  the 
deck  in  the  fore-part  of  a  vessel.  Its  main  purpose  is  for 
fastening  the  cable  when  the  ship  rides  at  anchor,  and  for 
**  leading  *'  the  principal  ropes  of  the  rigging.  To  **  B.  the 
cable"  is  to  fasten  it  round  the  B.  Various  kinds  are 
called '^riding-Bs.,"  "Elliott^s  Bs.,"  **  Carrick-Bs.,"  "paul- 
Bs.,"  "  jeer-Bs.,"  *  topsail-sheet-Bs.,"  etc  Having  to  resist 
great  strains,  the  Bs.  are  strongly  bolted  to  the  beams  that 
support  the  deck. 

Bit,  an  instrument  of  various  sizes  for   boring;  some- 
times turned  by  means  of  a  brace  or 
B.-stock ;  also,  the  part  of  a  bridle 
inserted  in  the  horse^s  mouth. 

Bitche,  a  Ger.  town  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  in  a  wild  and  wooded  pass 
of  the  Vosges.  Its  citadel,  which  is 
built  on  a  precipitous  and  isolated 
rock  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  is 
well  supplied  with  water,  defended 
by  80  cannon,  has  accommodation 
for  a  garrison  of  1,000  men,  and  is  considered  all  but  im- 
pr^able ;  pop.  of  town  2,456. 

Bithoor',  a  town  in  India,  in  the  district  of  Cawnpore, 
notorious  as  the  stronghold,  in  1857,  of  Nana  Sahib;  pop. 
8,000. 

Bithyn^ia,  an  ancient  division  of  Asia  Minor,  was  sepa- 
rated from  Europe  by  the  Propontis  and  the  Thracian  Bos- 
phorus. 

Bitlis,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the  vilayet  of  Erze- 
roum.  It  has  3  mosques,  about  12  convents  belonging  to 
the  howling  dervishes,  who  appear  to  have  made  B.  their 
head-quarters,  several  well-stocked  bazars,  and  extensive 
manufactures  of  cotton  cloths,  which  are  celebrated  for  their 
bright  red  dye.  The  pop.  consists  of  about  2,000  Moham- 
medan and  1,000  Armenian  families,  in  all  26,000. 

Biton'to,  anc.  Buhmtusn^  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  prov.  of 
Bari ;  pop.  27,000. 

BiVtenfeld,  von,  (Hkrwartr,)  a  Prussian  general,  one 
of  the  three  leaders  that  commanded  the  invasion  into  Bo- 
hemia in  1866;  b.  1796.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  in  1870  B.  was  made  governor  of  the  Rhine 
Provinces ;  and  in  the  next  yr.  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
general  field-marshal. 

Bit^terfeld,  Prussian  town  in  the  prov.  of  Saxony,  on  the 
Mulde  River ;  pop.  5,043. 

BiVtem,  (Batanrw^)  according  to  some  modem  ornithol- 
ogists, a  genus  of  the  heron  family,  (Ardeida,)  but  regarded 


Tlger-Mttem. 


Bittern. 


by  others  as  a  mere  sub-genus  of  heron,  (Ardea^  and  not  a 
very  well  defined  one.  Bs.  are  chiefly  distinguished  from  herons 
by  the  long,  loose  plumage  of  the  neck,  which  they  have 
power  of  erecting  at  pleasure,  with  the  rest  of  their  feathers. 
The  back  of  the  neck,  however,  is  merely  downy,  or  almost 
bare,  the  long  feathers  being  on  the  front  and  sides.  Bs. 
also  differ  from  herons  in  the  greater  length  of  their  toes, 
the  middle  toe  being  as  long  as  the  shank.  They  are  almost 
all  solitary  birds  inhabiting  reedy  and  marshy  places,  where 
they  lie  hid  during  the  day,  and  will  almost  allow  themselves 
to  be  trodden  upon  ere  they  take  wing;  they  feed  during 
the  night,  and  then,  also,  often  rise  spirally  to  a  great  hdght 
into  the  air,  and  emit  loud,  resounding  cries.  The  Amer.  B. 
{B.  lentiffinotw  or  A.  Letitiffinosa)  has  occasionally  been  shot 
in  Britain.     It  is  common  in  many  parts  of  N.  Am.,  migrat- 
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ing  N.  and  S.,  according  to  the  seasoo.  The  crown  of  the 
head  b  a  reddish-brown,  and  the  colors  and  markings  of  the 
plumage  differ  considerably. 

Birtern,  BiVter  Liq^d,  or  Salt  Oil,  is  an  oily 
liquid  obtained  during  the  preparation  of  common  salt. 
When  the  mother-liquor  of  the  evaporating  pans  ceases  to 
deposit  crystals  of  common  salt,  there  is  left  l>ehind  in  the 
boilers  the  material  called  B.  It  consists  principally  of  a 
strong  solution  of  common  salt,  >vith  Epsom  salts,  and  other 
compounds  of  magnesia. 

BlVter  Prin  ciple,  carbazotic  or  picric  acid,  a  crystal- 
line substance  composed  of  carbon,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen, 
and  obtained  from  a  variety  of  vegetable  substances,  mo6t  of 
which  are  alkaloids  or  glucosides. 

Bit'ter  Boot  Biv'er,  Mont.,  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains, and  joins  the  Clark  in  Missoula  Co. ;  1.  1 10  m.  '  It  flows 
through  a  productive  gold  region. 

BiVters  are  prepared  from  an  infusion  of  herbs  contain- 
ing bitter  principles.  The  plant  popularly  used  for  the  pur- 
pose is  Archanfffiica  offichialU^  or  the  Garden  Atujeiiea. 
The  roots,  or  seeds,  or  both,  are  placed  in  water,  and  the 
whole  is  left  to  simmer  for  several  days,  when  the  infusion 
will  be  strong  enough.  The  B.  from  angelica  are  not  much 
used  by  physicians,  having  been  superseded  very  much  by 
infusions  of  gentian,  etc. 

Bit'ter  Spax,  a  name  given  to  dolomite,  from  the  mag- 
nesia contained  in  it,  which  the  Germans  call  bitter  salt. 

Bit'tenweot,  or  Wood'y  Ni^lit'sliade,  (Solatium  Dul. 

eamara,)  a  plant  found  in  N.  Am.  and  in  most  parts  of  Europe. 
The  plant  is  perennial ;  the  annual  stems  climbing  and  shrubby, 
many  feet  in  length ;  the  leaves  ovate,  heart-shai>ed ;  the 
upper  ones  pear-shaped;  the  flowers  purple,  in  drooping 
corymbs,  much  resembling  those  of  its  congener,  the  potato, 
but  much  smaller,  followed  by  ovate  red  berries  of  tempting 
appearance,  which,  being  poisonous,  are  not  unf  re<iuently  the 
cause  of  serious  accidents,  particularly  to  children.  The 
twigs,  collected  in  autumn  after  the  leaves  are  fallen,  are 
used  in  medicine  as  a  diaphoretic  and  diuretic,  and  as  a 
remedy  for  leprosy  and  other  cutaneous  disorders. 

Bit^terwood,  a  name  given  to  certain  species  of  the 
genus  Xfflopia^  trees  and  shrubs  remarkable  for  the  bitter- 
ness of  their  wood,  particularly  the  West  Indian  X.  glabra. 
Furniture  made  from  this  wood  is  safe  from  the  attacks  of 
insects.  B.  is  also  the  name  of  Piermui  eicebta^  (foi*merly 
QiKuaia  excelsa,)  a  tree  of  the  natural  order  Sitnanibarea,  a 
native  of  Jamaica,  the  wood  of  which  is  used  in  medicine  for 
the  same  purpo^s  as  quassia,  and  often  under  that  name. 
The  wood,  which  is  intensely  bitter,  is  a  very  useful  sto- 
machic and  tonic ;  an  infusion  of  it  is  a  useful  fly-poison ;  and 
it  acts  as  a  powerful  narcotic  on  many  quadrupeds. 

BiVtle,  (Davu)  Frederick,  D.D.,)  a  Lutheran  minister  in 
Am. ;  Pres,  Roanoke  ColL  1853  ;  b.  1811,  d.  1876. 

Bitn^men,  a  mineral  substance  remarkable  for  its  inflam- 
mability and  its  strong,  pecular  odor ;  generally,  however, 
supposed  to  be  of  vegetable  origin.  The  name,  which  was 
in  use  among  the  ancient  Romans,  is  variously  employed, 
sometimes  to  include  a  number  of  the  substances  called 
mineral  resins,  particularly  the  liquid  mineral  substances 
called  naphtha  and  petroleum,  or  mineral  oil,  and  the  solid 
ones  called  mineral  pitch,  asphalt,  mineral  caoutchouc,  etc. ; 
sometimes  in  a  more  restricted  sense  it  is  applied  by  miner- 
alogists only  to  some  of  these,  and  by  some  mineralogists  to 
the  solid,  by  others  to  the  liquid,  ones.  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting bituminous  minerals  is  elastic  B.,  now  called  elater- 
ite.     It  is  found  in  Mass.,  in  Derbyshire,  Eng.,  and  in  France. 

Bitn'minoHB  Coal  is  a  term  applied  to  the  varieties  of 
coal  which  contain  a  large  percentage  of  volatile  matter. 
They  yield,  on  their  destructive  distillation,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  gas,  remarkably  pure,  and  with  good  illuminating 
qualities,  and  are  conse({uently  largely  used  for  that  purpose. 
See  Coal. 

Bitn'minOHB  Lime^Stonet  are  limestones  impregnated, 
and  sometimes  deeply  colored,  with  bituminous  matter,  ob- 
tained from  decaying  vegetables,  or,  more  probably,  from  the 
decomposed  remains  of  those  animals  the  hard  parts  of  which 
form  so  large  an  amount  of  the  rock. 

Bitn^minoHB  Shales  are  indurated  beds  of  clay  occur- 
ring in  the  coal-measures,  and  containing  such  an  amount  of 
carbon  and  volatile  matter  that  they  are  able  to  keep  up 
combustion  when  mixed  with  but  a  little  coal. 

Bit^ziUB,  (Albert,)  better  known  under  the  fwm  de  plume 
of  "  Jeremias  Gotthelf,"  a  Swiss  author,  b.  at  Morat,  in  the 
canton  of  Freibiirg,  1 797.  His  first  work  was  entitled  The 
Mirror  of  PeasaiUs,  (Burgsdorf,  1836.)     His  last  work,  TJie 


CleraymarCs  Wi/e^  appeared  1854.     B.'8  writing  are  grettl? 
relished  in  Switzerland  ;  d.  1854. 

Bi^Talvet  are  those  mollusks  whose  corerings  ooMiit 
of  two  concave  shelly  plates  or  valves  united  by  a  hio^ 
So  long  as  molluscous  animals,  provided  with  shells,  were 
considered  by  naturalists  almost  exclusively  with  respect  to 
these,  the  order  of  B.,  originally  established  by  Aristotle, 
retained  its  place ;  and  indeed  the  external  character  upoa 


Anatomy  of  a  Bivalve  Mollusk,  (MacUm.) 
a.  nhell-musclw :  b,  gangMu. :  e,  heart :  d.  Uver : ',  mouth :/,  ImbM  tcotaolet; 
0,  foot :  h,  stomach :  i.  luUwtine :  k,  anu» :  m,  mantle :  n,  oranobtaB ;  o,  but 
of  inhalent  siphon ;  p,  base  of  ezhalent  siphon. 


Shell  of  a  Bivalve. 
A.  The  line  aorow  marks  the  thicknew.    B.  a,  anterior  extremitT :  b,  vf^ 
terior ;  e.  d,  iniiseular  impreMioni» ;  e,  f,  palleal  impreft«on :  g,  lower  eag 
of  the  left  ralve. 

which  it  is  founded  is  closely  connected  with  some  of  the 
important  structural  characters  according  to  which  mollusks? 
are  now  classified. 

Biv^onac  is  the  encampment  of  soldiers  in  the  open  air. 
without  tents,  where  every  one  remains  dressed  and  with  hi^ 
weapons  by  him.  The  French  revolutionary  armies  intn>- 
duced  the  practice  of  dispensing  with  tents  altogether,  regu- 
larlv  passing  the  nights  eti  B. 

Bizer'ta,  or  Ben'serta,  anc.  Hippo  Diarrhftm,  or  Za- 
ritiis^  a  sea-port  town  of  Tunis  ;  pop.  variously  estimated  at 
from  8,0UO  to  14,(H)0. 
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Biiet,  (Gkorobs,)  composer,  b.  at  Paris  Oct.  26,  1888,  d. 
June  8,  1875 ;  his  best-known  works  are  Le%  Peehaun  de 
Ferles,  (1868,)  Mie  FUU  de  Perth,  DjamUeh,  the  overture 
Pairie,  and  Carmen,  (1876.)  Much  was  expected  from  this 
highly  gifted  musician  when  his  untimely  death  occurred. 

Sljome^borigf,  a  sea-port  of  Finland,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Kumlo ;  pop.  7,270. 

Qjom'son,  (Bjornstjerne,)  prominent  Norwegian- Amer. 
author,  has  written  novels  and  dramas  which  have  proved 
entirely  successful ;  also  a  frequent  contributor  to  current 
literature ;  b.  1882. 

Byomst'jemft,  Coimt,  (Magnus  Fbieorich  Ferdinand,) 
a  Swedish  statesman  and  author,  b.  1779  at  Dresden,  d. 
1847,  In  addition  to  some  political  writings  he  published 
Theogony,  PhUosojjhy,  and  CoKtnogony  of  the  Htndtu, 

Black  may  be  considered  as  the  negation  of  color,  re8ul^ 
ing  from  the  absorption  of  the  rays  of  light  by  certain  sub- 
stances. Painters  produce  it  by  an  unequal  combination  of 
the  three  primary  colors.  In  medieeval  art  B.  was  symbolical 
of  evil,  error,  and  woe ;  thus  we  find  Christ,  when  the  old  illu- 
minators wished  to  represent  him  as  wrestling  against  the 
Spirit  of  Evil,  arrayed  in  B.  drapery.  "All  faces  shall 
gather  blackness  ^*  is  the  expression  of  Joel  when  he  wishes 
to  convey  the  idea  of  the  trouble  of  the  people  when  the 
calamities  which,  with  prophetic  eye,  he  sees  brooding  over 
Jerusalem  should  come  to  pass.  B.  clothing,  among  some 
Oriental  nations,  was  regarded  as  a  badge  of  servitude,  slav- 
ery, or  low  birth ;  among  the  Moors  it  has  several  signifi- 
cations— obscurity,  grief,  despair,  constancy ;  its  modem  use 
in  mourning  may  be  traced  far  back  in  history.  B.  in 
blazonry,  under  the  name  of  sable,  denotes  constancy,  wis- 
dom, and  prudence. 

Black,  (Adam,)  a  celebrated  Scotch  publisher,  b.  1784 
in  Edinburgh.  In  1808,  having  completed  an  apprenticeship, 
he  commenced  business  for  himself,  and  some  yrs.  afterward 
he  took  his  nephew  Charles  into  partnership,  and  they 
established  the  house  of  Adam  and  Charles  B.  In  1827 
the  firm  acquired  the  copyright  of  the  Encychpmdia  Briian- 
nica,  and  in  1861  of  Walter  Scott's  Waver  ley  N^eU  and 
some  of  his  other  works.  Adam  B.,  besides  holding  many 
municipal  offices,  was  twice  elected  Lord  Provost  of  £!din- 
burgh.  He  favored  unsectarian  education,  absolute  freedom 
of  speech,  and  religious  liberty;  d.  1874. 

Black,  (Chauncet  Forward,)  son  of  Jeremiah  Sollivan 
B.,  b.  1841,  was  elected  Lieut.-Gov.  of  Pa.  in  1882,  and  m 
1886  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  governorship. 

Black,  (Frank  S.,)  Amer.  statesman ;  b.  in  Me.,  March  8, 
1868;  graduated  Daruuouth  Cull.  1876;  studied  law  in  Troy, 
N.  T.,  and  admitted  to  bar  in  1879 ;  elected  to  the  54th  Con- 
gress ;  elected  Gov.  of  N.  Y.  1896,  taking  office  Jan.  1, 1897. 

Black,  (Jeremiah  Sullivan,)  an  Amer.  jurist,  became 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Philadelphia  in  1861 ;  Attor- 
ney-Gen. under  President  Buchanan  in  1867,  and  Sec.  of 
State  in  1860;  b.  1810,  d.  1883. 

Black,  (John,)  a  distinguished  editor,  b.  1783;  son  of  a 
shepherd,  or  farm  laborer,  in  the  Lammernioors,  near  Dunse, 
Scotland.  Left  an  orphan  at  12  yrs.  of  age,  B.  was  assid- 
uous in  self-education,  and  acquired  German  and  Italian. 
He  went  to  London  about  1810,  and  was  immediately  engaged 
as  a  parliamentary  reporter  for  the  Momivg  Chronicle,  of 
which  paper  he  afterward  became  editor.  He  retired  from 
the  editorship  in  1843.  Among  those  who  served  on  the 
Mominq  ChrofueU  under  B.  was  Charles  Dickens.     D.  1865. 

Black,  (Joseph,)  an  eminent  Eng.  chemist,  b.  1728  at 
Bordeaux.  Between  1759  and  1763  he  evolved  that  theory 
of  "latent  heat"  on  which  his  scientific  fame  chiefly  rests, 
and  which  formed  the  immediate  preliminary  to  the  next 
great  stride  in  discovery  by  his  pupil  and  assistant,  James 
Watt;'d.  1799. 

Black,  (William,)  a  famous  contemporary  Eng.  novelist. 
The  most  noted  of  his  many  works  are  Madcap  Violet,  Mac- 
leod  of  Dare,  WhUe  Wings,  etc. ;  b.  1841. 

Black,  (William,)  Eng.  Wesleyan  divine,  founded  Wes- 
leyan  Church  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  became  General  Superin- 
tendent of  Wesleyan  Missions  in  British  Am. ;  b.  1760,  d.  1884. 

Black  or  Enz'ine  Sea,  (thePontus  Ewknm,  or  "inhos- 
pitable sea,"  of  the  ancients,  the  Kara  Deniz  of  the  Turks, 
the  Mauri  Thalassa  of  the  modem  Greeks,  and  the  Tlseher- 
noje  Mori  of  the  Russians,)  an  inland  sea  lying  between 
Europe  and  Asia.  In  shape  it  bears  a  certain  resembUnce  to 
the  foot.  Its  greatest  1.  from  E.  to  W.  is  about  700  m.,  and 
its  greatest  w.  near  the  W.  end  about  380  m. ;  area  172,000 
sq.  m.  On  the  S.-W.  extremity  it  communicates  by  the  Bos- 
porus, the   Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  Dardanelles  with  the 


Mediterranean,  and  on  the  N.-E.  by  the  Straits  of  Yenikale 
with  the  Sea  of  Azov.  The  B.  S.  drains  nearly  one  quarter  of 
the  surface  of  Europe,  and  also  about  100,000  sq.  m.  of  Asia. 
Throughout  its  whole  extent  it  has  but  one  island,  and  that  a 
small  one,  lying  opposite  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  called 
Adaui,  or  Isle  of  Serpents,  on  which  is  a  light-house.  Its 
waters  are  brackish  and  tideless. 

Black  Acts  are  the  acts  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  of 
the  first  five  Jatneses,  those  of  Queen  Mary's  reign,  and  of 
James  VI.  down  to  1686.  They  were  called  the  B.  A.  be- 
cause they  were  all  printed  in  the  Black  or  Saxon  characters. 

Black  A88ise^  the  popular  name  commemorative  of  an 
extraordinary  and  fatal  pestilence  which  broke  out  at  Oxford, 
Eng.,  at  the  close  of  the  assizes,  July  6,  1677.  The  contem- 
porary accounts  describe  it  as  having  broken  out  in  the 
court-house  immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  sentence  on 
Richard  Jencks,  a  book-binder,  condemned  for  alleged  sedi- 
tion to  lose  his  ears.  It  was  popularly  interpreted  as  a 
divine  judgment  on  the  cruelty  of  the 'sentence ;  but  the 
phenomena  is  satisfactorily  explained  by  the  pestilential 
atmosphere  of  the  adjoining  jail.  From  the  6th  of  July  to 
the  12th  of  Aug.  510  persons  are  said  to  have  died  m  Oxford 
and  the  neighborhood  of  this  terrible  malady,  among  whom 
were  the  chief  officials  who  sat  on  the  assize,  the  jury,  and 
many  members  of  the  university.  Women,  poor  people, 
physicians,  and  children  are  said  to  have  escaped  infection. 

Blacknt>all,  the  act  of  rejecting  candidates  for  admission 
to  clubs,  etc.,  so  named  from  the  custom  of  dropping  a  B. 
into  the  ballot-box. 

Black^band  I^ron-stone  is  an  ore  of  iron  found  very 
extensively  in  Scotland  and  elsewhere.  It  occurs  in  the  car- 
boniferous system  of  geologists,  in  regular  bands,  layers,  or 
strata,  and  generally  associated  with  coal  and  limestone. 

Black  Bass,  a  fish  inhabiting  Amer.  waters.    See  Bass. 

Blackberry,  {Jtubus  frrUicosw,)  a  plant  common  in  the 
northern  portions  of  the  U. 
S.,  and  in  most  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, also  in  northern  Cen- 
tral Asia,  having  prickly 
stems,  which  somewhat  re- 
semble those  of  the  Rasp- 
berry, (q.  V.)  The  flowers 
do  not  appear  till  the  sum- 
mer is  considerably  ad- 
vanced, and  the  fruit  ripens, 
toward  the  end  of  it,  continu- 
ing to  be  produced  till  the 

frosts  of  winter  set  in.  Blackberry,  {Rubu»frutiemm,) 
Jelly  and  jam  are  made  from 

the  berries,  and  a  very  delicate  wine.  The  B.  is  rarely  culti- 
vated, perhaps  because  it  is  in  most  districts  so  abundant  in 
a  wild  state ;  but  it  seems  to  deserve  -  attention  at  least  as 
much  as  the  raspberry,  and  might  probably  be  as  much 
improved  by  cultivation.  One  or  two  varieties,  such  as  the 
Lawtou,  show  the  possibilities.  A  slight  rail  on  each  side  of 
a  row  of  brambles,  to  restrain  the  straggling  steins,  affords 
the  necessary  security  for  neatness  and  order,  and  the  care 
bestowed  is  repaid  bv  abundance  of  fruit. 

Blackbird,  or  jferle,  (7V«rd^itf  MenUaot  some  natural- 
ists, Merula  vulgaris 
of  others,)  a  well- 
known  species  of 
thrush,  common  in 
all  parts  of  Britain 
and  throughout  Eu- 
rope; found  also  in 
the  N.  of  Africa  and 
in  the  Azores.  In 
Asia  it  gives  place  to 
a  closely  allied  spe- 
cies, Ihtrdits  pcecil'  Blackbird. 
opterus.    In  size  the 

B.  is  intermediate  between  the  missel-thrush  and  the  song- 
thrush  or  mavis.  The  plumage  of  the  adult  male  is  wholly  of  a 
deep  black  color,  the  bill  and  orbits  of  the  eyes  yellow  ;  the 
female  and  the  youn^  are  of  a  dark,  rusty  brown,  with  dusky 
bill.  The  Amer.  B.  is  quite  different,  {QuisccUus  varsicolor.} 
The  red-winged  B.  frequents  swamps  and  meadows  of  the  U.  S. 

Blackburn,  a  manufacturing  town  in  the  middle  of  Lan- 
cashire,  Eng. ;  pop.  120,064.  It  is  situated  in  a  barren  district 
on  a  small  stream  called  ''The  Brook,"  24  m.  N.-W.  of  Man- 
chester. It  has  a  beautiful  Gothic  church,  a  fine  exchange,  a 
grammar  school  founded  by  Elizabeth,  and  a  public  park.  The 
principal  busmess  is  the  manufacture  of  coarse  cotton  stuffs. 
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Blacklmm,  (Joseph  Clat  Styles,)  an  Amer.  soldier  and 
legislator,  was  b.  in  Ky.  1888;  Confederate  officer  1861-66  ; 
member  of  Congress  from  the  famous  "  Ashland "  district 
1876-86;  U.  S.  senator  for  Ky.  1885-1897. 

Bladdblim,  (William  MAZWEL^  D.D.,)  an  Amer.  min- 
ister and  author,  b.  1828  ;  Prof,  of  Biblical  and  Ecclesiastical 
History  in  Chicago  (Presb.)  Theological  Seminary,  and  author 
of  studies  in  religious  history  and  biography  and  numerous 
story-books  for  the  young,  besides  contributing  toperiodicals. 

slack'cap,  Black^cap   Warl^ler,  or  FanTette', 

(Curruca  airicapiUa,)  a  bird  of  the  family  of  the  Sifhiadte^ 
or  Warblers,  and  of  the  genus  to  which  the  nightingale  is 
commonly  referred.  It  is  regarded  as  the  sweetest  song-bird 
in  Europe  except  the  nightingale,  to  which  it  is  said  to  be 
even  superior  in  its  shake  or  trilling  note. 

BlacJC  Chalk.     See  Chalk,  Black. 

Black-cock,  Heath  Fowl,  or  Black  Oronie,  (Tetrao 
Teirix,)  a  species  of  grouse,  abun- 
dant in  Britain  wherever  there  are 
moors  of  considerable  extent,  and 
more  particularly  where  there  are 
bogs  and  morasses  with  rank  herb- 
age, or,  adjacent  to  the  moors, 
natural  woods  or  young  plantations. 
The  male  is  much  larger  than  the 
female,  sometimes  weighing  as 
much  as  4  lbs.,  while  the  female 
weighs  only  about  2  lbs. ;  they  also 
differ  very  much  in  plumage.  The 
male  is  of  a  shining  bluish-black 
color,  with  a  conspicuous  white  bar  on  the  wings  below  the 
ends  of  the  great  wing-coverts,  and  a  mixture  of  black  and 
white  on  the  legs ;  there  is  a  piece  of  bare  K'arlet  skin  over 
the  eye ;  the  outer  feathers  on  each  side  of  the  tail  are  elon- 
gated and  curved  outward,  giving  it  a  very  peculiar  appearance. 
The  female,  called  the  gray  hen,  is  of  a  rust  color,  darkest  on 
the  upper  parts,  every- where  barred  and  mottled  with  a  darker 
color ;  the  tail  is  straight  and  even  at  the  end.  The  young 
males  resemble  the  females  in  plumage.  Tlie  shank  in  this 
species  is  feathered,  but  not  the  toes. 

Black  Coim^try,  those  sections  of  the  midland  district  of 
England  which,  being  almost  deprived  of  verdure  by  the  coal 
and  iron  industries,  are,  so  to  say,  blackened  by  them. 

Black  Death,  The,  one  of  the  most  memorable  of  the 
epidemics  of  the  Middle  Ages,  was  a  great  pestilence  in  the 
14th  c,  which  devastated  Asia,  Europe,  and  Africa.  It  was  au 
Oriental  plague,  marked  by  inflammatory  boils  and  tumors  of 
the  glands,  such  as  break  out  in  no  other  febrile  disease.  On 
account  of  these  boils,  and  from  the  black  spots  (indicative 
of  putrid  decomposition)  which  appeared  upon  the  skin,  it  has 
been  generally  called  the  B.  D.  The  symptoms  were  many, 
though  all  were  not  found  in  every  case.  Tumors  and  ab- 
scesses were  found  on  the  arms  and  thighs  of  those  affected, 
and  smaller  boils  on  all  parts  of  the  body ;  black  spots  broke 
out  on  all  parts  of  the  skin,  either  single,  united,  or  confluent. 
Symptoms  of  cephalic  affection  were  frequent ;  many 
patients  became  stupefied  and  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  losing 
also  their  speech  from  palsy  of  the  tongue ;  others  remained 
sleepless,  without  rest.  The  fauces  and  tongue  were  black, 
and  as  if  suffused  with  blood.  No  beverage  would  assuage 
the  burning  thirst.  The  plague  spread  with  the  greater  fury 
as  it  communicated  from  the  sick  to  the  healthy ;  contact  with 
the  clothes  or  other  articles  which  had  been  used  by  the  in- 
fected induced  disease,  and  even  the  breath  of  the  sick,  who 
expectorated  blood,  caused  contagion  far  and  near.  As  it 
advanced,  not  only  men  but  animals  fell  sick  and  expired. 
In  England  the  plague  first  broke  out  in  the  county  of  Dorset, 
whence  it  advanced  through  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Som- 
erset to  Bristol,  and  thence  reached  Glouc-ester,  Oxford,  and 
London.  Probably  few  places  escaped,  perhaps  not  any,  for 
the  annals  of  contemporaries  report  that  throughout  the  land 
only  a  tenth  part  of  the  inhabitants  remained  alive.  From 
England  the  contagion  was  carried  by  a  ship  to  Norway,  where 
the  plague  broke  out  in  its  most  frightful  form,  with  vomiting 
of  blood,  and  throughout  the  whole  country  spared  not  one 
third.  The  sailors  found  no  refuge  on  their  ships,  and  ves- 
sels whose  crews  had  perished  to  the  last  man  were  often 
seen  drifting  on  shore.  The  whole  period  of  time  during 
which  the  B.  D.  raged  with  destructive  violence  in  Europe 
was  (with  the  exception  of  Russia,  where  it  did  not  break  out 
until  1361)  from  1347  to  1360;  from  this  latter  date  to  1383 
there  were  various  pestilences,  bad  enough,  indeed,  but  not 
as  violent  as  the  B.  D.  Ireland  was  much  less  heavily  visit^l 
than  England,  and  the  disease  seems  scarcely  to  have  reached 


the  mountainous  regions  of  that  land;  and  Scotland,  too, 
would  perhaps  have  remained  free  from  it  had  not  the  Scotch 
availed  themselves  of  the  discomfiture  of  the  English  to  make 
an  irruption  into  England,  which  terminated  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  army  by  the  plague  and  the  sword  and  the  ex- 
tension of  the  pestilence  through  those  who  escaped  over  the 
whole  country.  It  may  be  assumed  that  Europe  loet  by  the 
B.  D.  some  26,0(K»,0<1<^  of  people,  or  about  one  fourth  of  her 
entire  population.  That  her  nations  could  recover  so  quickly 
from  this  terrible  loss  without  retrograding  more  that  they 
did  is  a  most  convincing  proof  of  the  indestructibility  of  human 
society  as  a  whole.  In  Hungary,  and  afterward  in  Germany, 
rose  the  brotherhood  of  the  FUgellants,  who  undertook  to 
expiate  the  sins  of  the  people  and  avert  the  pestilence  by  self- 
imposed  sufferings.  While  the  wanderings  of  the  Flagellants 
threw  society  into  confusion,  and  helped  to  spread  the  plague, 
the  horrors  of  the  tune  were  further  heightened  by  the  fear- 
ful persecutions  to  which  the  Jews  were  subjected,  from  a 
popular  belief  that  the  pestilence  was  owing  to  their  poisoning 
the  public  wells.  The  people  rose  to  exterminate  the  Hebrew 
race,  of  whom,  in  Mayence  alone,  12,000  were  cruelly  mur- 
dered. They  were  killed  by  fire  and  by  torture  wherever  they 
could  be  found,  and  for  them  to  the  terrors  of  the  plague  were 
added  those  of  a  populace  every- where  infuriated  against  them. 
In  some  places  the  Jewish  people  immolated  themselves  in 
masses  ;  in  others,  not  a  soul  of  them  survived  the  assaults 
of  their  enemies.  No  adequate  notion  can  be  conveyed  of 
these  horrors.  To  aggravate  the  pestilence,  the  poison-panic 
made  the  people  shut  up  their  wells.  With  terror  of  poison 
and  of  plague  in  a  state  of  society  rude  at  the  best,  but  now 
disorganized,  what  means  were  available  to  mitigate  or  prevent 
the  sufferings  of  the  people  were  rendered  altogether  nu- 
gatory. 

Black  Death,  The  Be^oent,  was  the  title  commonly 
given  to  a  very  fatal  disease  which  occurred  in  Ireland,  in  an 
epidemic  form,  in  the  yrs.  1866-67. 

Black-drop,  a  term  applied  to  a  phenomenon  frequently 
accompanying  the  observations  of  the  transits  of  Mercury  and 
Venus  a<^ross  the  sun^s  disk,  at  the  instants  when  the  planets 
are  just  fully  entered  upon  the  sun^s  disk,  or  when  ju.<tt  about 
to  leave  it.  It  appears  like  a  dark  ligament  or  drop  connect- 
ing the  dark  body  of  the  planet  with  dark  sky  outside  the  sun's 
limb,  when  the  general  outline  of  the  rest  of  the  planet  would 
seem  to  show  that  it  ought  to  be  wholly  projected  upon  the  sun. 
It  is  sometimes  so  excessive  that  it  gives  the  planet  almost  a 
pear-shaped  appearance.  It  is  probably  a  combined  effect 
of  imperfect  focusing  and  of  irradiation  of  the  edges  of  the 
brighter  parts  of  the  image  upon  the  darker  parts,  blunting 
the  otherwise  sharp  ends  of  the  cusps. 

Black^fith,  {Ceiitrolophtut  Moris,)  a  fish  of  the  family  of 
the  Stx)mheridtf^  nearly  allied  to  the  beautiful  Coryphenn^ 
frequently  called  dolphins.  It  is  found  both  in  the  Med.  Sea 
and  on  the  W.  coasts  of  Europe,  but  is  rare,  perhaps  because 
an  inhabitant  of  deep  waters.  It  attains  a  length  of  more 
than  30  in.,  and  a  weight  of  14  lbs.  The  general  form  is 
that  of  a  perch ;  there  is  a  single  elongated  dorsal  fin  with 
short  rays,  rising  from  a  thin  elevated  ridge;  the  body  is 
covered  with  minute  scales,  the  skin  is  tough  and  can  be 
stripped  off  like  that  of  an  eel ;  there  is  no  air  bladder.  The 
color  is  black.  The  B.  is  remarkable  for  great  strength  and 
speed.     As  an  article  of  food  it  is  delicious. 

Black  Flax  is  prepared  by  heatiug  in  a  covered  crucible 
ordinary  or  crude  cream  of  tartar,  or  the  bitartrate  of  potash 
when  the  tartaric  acid  is  decomposed  and  charred,  forming 
carbonic  acid,  which  remains  in  combination  with  the  potash 
as  carbonate  of  potash,  accompanied  by  much  free  carbon. 
This  mixture  of  carbonate  of  pot^ish  and  carbon,  otherwise 
called  B.  F.,  is  a  fine  black  powder  used  in  fluxing  metallic 
ores, as  lead,  and  in  the  separation  of  the  metal  therefrom.  The 
B.  F.  is  likewise  employed  as  the  raw  material  from  which, 
by  heat  in  iron  vessels,  metal  potassium  can  be  obtained. 

Black  Forrest,  (Ger.  Schwarzwald,)  a  wooded  mounUin- 
chain  in  Baden  and  Wiirtemberg,  running  from  S.  to  N.  along 
the  W.  side  of  Swabia,  parallel  with  the  Rhine  after  its  great 
bend  near  Basel,  and  often  only  a  few  miles  from  it. 

Black  Friday,  a  name  given  to  Good  Friday  because  of 
the  black  vestments  of  the  altar  and  priests ;  also  to  a  Friday 
of  special  misfortune,  as  the  one  of  the  panic  in  Wall  Street, 
Sept.  24,  1869,  and  again  Sept,  18,  1873. 

Black^g^Utrd,  a  term  of  contempt,  derived  from  the  body 

of  kitchen  menials  who  formerly  followed  the  English  monarch 

from  one  royal  residence  to  another,  now  applied  to  persons 

of  vile  character  or  to  those  who  use  ruflSanly  language. 

Black  Hawk,  an  Amer.  Indian,  chief  of  the  Sacs  and 
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Foxes,  who  waged  war  for  the  recovery  of  the  tribal  lands 
1832,  occasioning  wiiat  is  known  as  the  "B.  H.  War;"  b. 
1767,  d.  1888. 

Black^eath,  a  high-lying,  open  common,  in  the  county 
of  Kent,  6  m.  S.-E.  of  London,  Eng.  B.  was  formerly  the 
scene  of  several  insurrections,  including  those  of  Wat  Tyler, 
1881,  and  Jack  Cade,  1450.  Here  the  Danes  encamped  in 
1011. 

Black  Hillfly  a  mountainous  region  in  the  S.-W.  of  S. 
Dak.,  extending  into  the  E.  part  of  Wyo.  Ter. ;  long.  103"  to 
105°.  It  was  purchased  from  the  Indians  in  1876,  for  whom 
it  had  been  one  of  the  finest  hunting  grounds  in  the  West  In 
1877-78  thousands  of  miners  went  there,  and  in  1880  there 
had  already  sprung  into  existence  three  towns,  viz. :  Dead- 
wood,  Central  City,  and  Leadville.  Around  these  lay  also 
groups  of  smaller  towns  and  villages.  From  1880  to  the 
present  the  gold  mines  yielded  about  $4,000,000  annually, 
and  the  silver  mines  about  $8,000,000  annually.  The  region 
is  also  rich  in  copper,  lead,  iron,  and  mica.  Thrifty  farmers 
have  setttled  there,  and  many  of  them  have  good  farms  and 
fine  improvements.  Good  school-houses  have  also  been  built 
in  different  settlements.  Lumber  is  cheap,  but  most  of  the 
other  products  have  comparatively  K^h  prices. 

Bla^ck  Hole,  an  appellation*  famlharly  given  to  a  dun- 
geon or  dark  cell  in  a  prison,  and  which  is  associated  in  the 
public  mind  with  a  horrible  catastrophe  in  the  history  of 
British  India — viz.,  the  cruel  confinement  of  a  party  of  English 
in  an  apartment  called  the  "  B.  H.  of  Calcutta  "  on  the  night 
of  June  18,  1756.  The  garrison  of  the  fort  connected  with 
the  English  factory  at  Calcutta,  having  been  captured  by  the 
Nabob  Suraja  Dowlah,  he  caused  the  prisoners  taken,  146  in 
number,  to  be  confined  in  an  apartment  20  ft.  square.  This 
cell  had  only  2  small  windows,  and  these  were  obstructed  by 
a  veranda.  The  crush  of  the  unhappy  sufferers  was  dreadful ; 
and  after  a  night  of  excruciating  agony  from  pressure,  heat, 
thirst,  and  want  of  air  there  were  in  the  morning  only  28  sur- 
vivors. 

Black'ie,  (Georgb  S.,  A.H.,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,)  Prof,  in  Tenn. 
Coll.  of  Pharmacy,  and  in  Nashville  Medical  Coll.,  and  State 
Grand  Commander  of  the  Masonic  order ;  b.  1834. 

Black'ietCJoHif  Stuart,)  a  Scottish  savant  and  philologist, 
b.  in  Glasgow  1809 ;  educated  at  universities  of  Aberdeen  and 
Edinburgh ;  prof,  of  Latin  literature,  Aberdeen,  1841-52;  prof, 
of  Greek^  Univ.  of  Edinburgh,  1852-82.  Among  his  works 
are  Lays  and  Legendt  of  AncietU  Oreece,  (1856,)  Homer  and 
the  Iliad,  (1866,)  War  Songs,  (1870,)  Four  Phaue  of  Morals, 
(1871,)  Lays  of  the  Highlands,  (1872,)  Self-aUture,  (1873,) 
Horo!  Hellenicte,  (1874,)  and  Natural  History  of  Atheism, 
(1877.)     D.  1895. 

Black-jack  is  the  name  given  by  miners  to  Blende,  (q.  v.) 
Also  applied  in  former  times  to  a  kind  of  drinking  flagon. 

Blade-lead,  Graphite,  or  Flnmba'f  o,  a  mineral  con- 
sisting  chiefly  of  carbon,  but  containing  also  more  or  less  of 
alumina,  silica,  lime,  iron,  etc,  to  the  extent  of  1  to  47  per 
cent.,  apparently  mixed  rather  than  chemically  combined.  B. 
is  the  popular  name,  and  that  by  which  it  is  generally  known 
in  the  arts ;  graphite  is  that  generally  preferred  by  miner- 
alogists. The  name  B.,  however,  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  unfortunate  one,  as  no  leaid  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  the  mineral.  It  sometimes  occurs  crystallized  in 
short,  imbedded,  hexagonal  prisms,  but  generally  massive,  and 
more  or  less  radiated,  foliated,  scaly,  or  compact.  It  is  of  a 
grayish-black  color,  with  a  somewhat  metallic  luster,  and  is 
perfectly  opaque.  It  is  greasy  to  the  touch,  and  is  a  perfect 
conductor  of  electricity.  B.  is  employed  in  making  pencils. 
It  is  also  extensively  employed  to  give  a  black  ^loss  to  iron 
grates,  stoves,  railings,  etc.,  and  to  diminish  the  friction  of 
the  belts  and  other  parts  of  machinery.  Lately  it  has  been 
suggested  as  a  lubricating  agent  in  the  cartridges  of  rifles,  in- 
stead of  lard  or  tallow.  Much  B.  is  obtained  at  Borrow- 
dale,  in  Cumberland ;  there  are  also  great  deposits  in  Siberia, 
and  in  Mo.,  U.  S. 

Black-let'ter,  (38Iac1t«Irttrr,)  the  name  commonly 
given  in  Am.  and  England  to  the  types  which  on  the  Conti- 
nent are  generally  known  as  Gothic.  The  first  printed  books 
imitated  every  peculiarity  of  the  contemporary  MSS. ;  and  as 
printing  was  first  practiced  in  Germany  and  the  Netherlands 
the  first  types  were  copies  of  the  letters  in  use  in  those  coun- 
tries in  the  middle  of  the  15th  c.  Two  sorts  of  letters  have 
been  employed  in  the  writings  of  western  Christendom.  What 
have  been  called  Roman  letters  prevaile<l  from  the  5th  to  about 
the  close  of  the  12th  c,  when  they  gradually  began  to  pass  into 
what  have  been  called  Gothic  letters,  which  continued  till  the 
16th  c,  when,  in  most  European  countries,  they  were  super- 


seded by  Roman  letters.  Books  in  B.,  being  the  earliest, 
are  highly  prized  by  antiquaries  and  bibliomaniacs,  who  are 
hence  sometimes  spoken  of  as  **  BJ**  devotees. 

Blade  List.  Such  is  the  name  familiarly  applied  to 
printed  lists  connected  with  insolvency,  bankruptcy,  and  other 
matters  affecting  the  credit  of  firms  and  individuals,  and 
which  are  circulated  for  the  private  guidance  of  the  mercantile 
community. 

Blacklock,  (Thomas,  D.D.,)  b.  at  Annan  in  1721,  and  d. 
at  Edinburgh  in  1791.  Though  deprived  of  his  sight  in  infan- 
cy, he  won  a  reputation  of  no  mean  order  as  a  scholar  and 
poet.  He  was  ordained  minister  of  Kirkcudbright  in  1762, 
but  the  congregation  opposed  the  appointment  owing  to  his 
too  moderate  and  philosophical  style,  and  in  consideration  of 
a  small  annuity  he  resigned  the  charge  and  devoted  the  re- 
minder of  his  life  to  a  limited  number  of  pupils  whom  he 
received  as  boarders. 

Black'-mail,  a  scarcely  voluntary  impost  submitted  to,  in 
the  earlier  half  of  the  18th  c,  by  the  people  of  the  High- 
lands, and  of  parts  of  the  lowlands  bonlering  on  the  High- 
lands, as  a  kind  of  compromise  with  robbers.  In  these  days 
B.  signifies  an  extortion  of  money  by  threats  of  false  charges 
or  of  exposure  of  crime. 

Blacx^maA,  (George  Curtis,  M.D.,)  an  Amer.  surgeon, 
who  was  made  member  of  the  London  Royal  Medical  and 
Chirurgical  Society.  An  able  writer  and  brilliant  lecturer ; 
he  also  served  as  army  surgeon  throughout  the  civil  war ;  b. 
1819,  d.  1871. 

Black'more,  (Sir  Richard,)  one  of  the  court  physicians 
in  the  reigns  of  William  III.  and  Anne,  is  remembered  as  the 
most  heavy  and  voluminous  poet  of  his  own  or  any  other  age. 
He  was  a  good  and  well-meaning  man,  and  the  merciless  ridi- 
cule of  contemporary  wits  was  due,  in  some  part  at  least,  to 
the  moral  and  religious  tone  of  his  works,  and  to  his  free  cen- 
sures of  the  libertinism  of  the  time;  b.  1650,  d.  1729. 

Black  Monnt'ains,  a  portion  of  the  Appalachians,  in  the 
W.  part  of  N.  C.  mostly  in  Yancey  Co.,  extending  within 
half  a  dozen  m.  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  It  is  named  from  the 
luxuriant  growth  of  its  evergreen  vegetation.  It  is  the  most 
elevated  region  of  the  U.  S.  east  of  the  Mississippi,  being  the 
culminating  portion  of  the  Appalachian  system ;  and  it  has 
more  than  a  dozen  peaks  that  are  higher  than  Mount  Wash- 
ington, N.  H.  The  Black  Dome,  formerly  called  MitchelFs 
Peak,  or  Mount  Mitchell,  is  6,782  ft  in  h.,  and  is  generally 
conceded  to  be  the  highest  of  the  group.  Clingman's  Peak 
is  6,650  ft.  h. 

Black  Oak,  a  large  tree,  common  in  the  U.  S.  Its  yellow 
bark  is  prized  for  dyeing  and  tanning  purposes. 

Black  Tig^meniB,  used  in  painting,  are  derived  princi- 
pally from  animal  and  Tegetable  substances.  They  are  very 
numerous,  and  of  different  hues  and  degrees  of  transparency ; 
but  the  most  important  are  vegetable  blue-black — obtained 
from  beechwood  burned  in  close  vessels,  ivory-black,  cork- 
black,  and  lamp-black,  the  principal  constituent  of  all  being 
charcoal  or  carbon. 

Black'pool,  a  flourishing  town  in  the  twp.  of  Layton- 
cum-Warbeck,  in  Lancashire,  Eng.  B.  is  one  of  the  most 
frequented  bathing-places  in  the  W.  of  England,  the  sands 
being  excellent ;  pop.  28,846. 

BI|U^  Prince,  the  name  usually  given  in  history  to  Ed- 
ward, Prince  of  Wales,  son  of  Edward  III.,  distinguished  for 
his  heroic  character. 

Black  Qnar'ter,  also  called  Black  Spald,  Black  Leg, 
Quarter  Buil,  Mood  Striking,  incorrectly  termed  by  some 
English  writers-  JnJIamtnatory  Fever — termed  by  others  Ha- 
matosepsis,  (Simonds,)  Hanuitoclysi* — is  an  apoplectic  disease 
peculiar  to  cattle ;  a  form  of  carbuncular  disease,  or  anthrax 
enzootic,  i.  e.,  limited  to  districts ;  not  spread  by  contagion, 
but  attended,  especially  in  warm  climates,  with  the  develop- 
ment of  a  destructive  blood-poison ;  recovery  is  rare. 

Black  RiT^er,  a  stream  about  125  m.  1.,  rising  in  Herki- 
mer Co.,  N.  Y.,  about  25  m.  N.-N.-E.  of  Utica,  flowing  N.-W. 
through  Oneida  and  Lewis  Counties  to  the  Great  Bend  in  Jef- 
ferson Co.,  whence  it  flows  W.  and  empties  through  B.  R. 
Bay  into  Lake  Ontario.  It  has  a  fall  of  68  ft  at  Lyons  Falls, 
whence  it  is  navigable  to  Carthage,  a  distance  of  40  m.  B.  R. 
Canal,  from  Lyons  Falls  to  Rom^,  affords  communication 
with  the  Erie  Canal. 

Black  BiT'er,  or  Big  Black  RiT^er,  the  largest  tribu- 
tary  of  the  White  River,  which  it  enters  at  Jacksonport,  Ark., 
after  a  course  of  nearly  400  m.  It  rises  in  the  S.-E.  of  Mo., 
has  a  S.-E.  course  in  that  State,  and  a  S.-W.  course  in  Ark. 
Small  steamers  ply  on  the  lower  100  m. 

Black  Bod,  XJsh^er  of  the,  an  officer  of  the  British 
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House  of  Lords,  appointed  by  letters-patent.  He  is  chief 
gentleman-usher  to  the  sovereign,  and  belongs  to  the  Order  of 
the  Crarter.  His  principal  duty  is  to  suomion  the  House  of 
Commons  to  the  Peers  when  the  royal  assent  is  given  to  bills 
or  when  royal  speeches  are  read,  and  to  take  into  custody  any 
peer  guilty  of  breach  of  privilege. 

Black  Rood  of  Scotland.  When  the  Anglo-Saxon 
princess  who  became  the  wife  of  King  Malcolm  Ceanmohr 
landed  in  Scotland  about  the  yr.  1070,  she  brought  with  her 
a  cross  of  gold  elaborately  wrought  in  the  form  of  a  casket, 
about  a  span  long,  containing  what  was  believed  to  be  a  piece 
of  the  true  cross,  set  in  an  ebony  figure  of  the  Saviour,  richly 
decorated  with  gold.  It  early  received  the  adoration  of  the 
Scottish  people,  but  this  disappeared  with  the  inauguration 
of  the  Reformation. 

Black  Snake,  (Coluber  constrictor f)  a  species  of  snake 
common  from  La.  to  Conn.,  is  of 
an  almost  uniform  leaden  color, 
and  is  one  of  the  largest  serpents 
in  N.  Am.,  and  remarkable  for  its 
agility.  It  moves  along  the  ground 
with  a  swiftness  equal  to  that  of 
a  horse,  glides  over  bushes,  and 
«limbs  trees.  It  feeds  on  small 
quadrupeds,  birds,  frogs,  etc. ;  fre- 
quently plunders  poultry  yards  of 
eggs,  and  enters  dairies  to  drink  milk  or  cream,  of  which  it  is 
Tery  fond,  but  compensates  for  these  depredations  by  killing 
rats  and  mice.  It  has  no  poison-fangs,  but  is  not  slow  to  bite. 
It  is  vei^  capable  of  domestication. 

Blacx^ttone,  or  Pawtnck'et,  river  of  Mass.,  affluent  of 
Providence  River,  affording  abundant  water-power,  and  flowing 
through  several  manufacturing  villages. 

Black^Btone,  (Rev.  William,)  first  white  inhabitant  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  1623-33;  d.  in  R.L  1676. 

Black'stone,  (Sir  William,)  a  commentator  on  English 
law,  b.  in  London  1 723.  In  1 746,  at  the  age  of  23,  he  was  called 
to  the  bar,  but  failed  to  attract  either  notice  or  practice.  Upon 
the  death  of  an  uncle  in  1749  he  was  appointed  recorder  of 
Wallingford,  in  Berkshire;  but  in  1753  he  went  to  Oxford, 
where  he  delivered  a  course  of  academic  lectures  upon  the  law 
of  England.  In  1759  B.  returned  to  Westminster,  and  as  the 
doctrines  which  he  had  taught  as  a  lecturer  had  been  such  as 
to  commend  him  to  the  notice  of  the  Tory  government  of  that 
<day  he  obtained  its  patronage,  and  in  1761  was  made  a  king's 
counsel.  Shortly  after  he  was  appointed  principal  of  New  Lon 
Hall,  Oxford.  Other  honors  followed  fast,  and  he  became 
successively  M.P.,  bencher  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  soHcitor- 
generaL  In  1780  he  was  knighted  and  made  a  Justice  of  the 
Clourt  of  Common  Pleas.  The  remaining  yrs.  of  his  life  were 
epent  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  judge.     He  d.  1780. 

Black  Vomit.  Vomited  matters  may  be  more  or  less 
black  in  different  diseases,  but  the  peculiar  B.  V.  is  that 
which  occurs  in  yellow  fever.  (See  Yellow  Fever.)  The  re- 
jected matters  are  acid  in  reaction,  and  a  sediment  is  depoe- 
tted  of  coagulated  albumen  and  disintegrated  blood-corpuscles. 
Ammonia  is  also  present  The  black  color  has  been  attrib- 
uted by  some  writers  to  altered  bile,  but  there  can  be  no 
•doubt  that  it  is  due  to  its  admixture  with  blood  that  has  un- 
dergone some  changes. 

Slack  Wal^nnt,  (Juglaru  Nigra,)  valuable  timber-tree  of 
the  U.  S.,  used  chiefly  for  ornamental  work ;  grows  from  Fla. 
northward,  but  flourishes  best  at  the  W. 

Black  war^rior,  a  river  formed  in  the  N.  of  Ala.  by  the 
junction  of  the  Mulberry  and  the  Locust.  Almost  from  the 
very  point  of  confluence  it  is  navigable  for  steam-boats,  till, 
after  a  course  of  more  than  160  m.,  it  enters  the  Tombigbee, 
which  again  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  all  the  way  to 
Mobile  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a  stretch  of  nearly  200  m. 
more. 

Black  Watch,  the  appellation  given  to  certain  armed 
companies  employed  to  watch  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
The  term  black  arose  from  the  dress  of  this  species  of  militia, 
which  was  composed  of  tartans  of  dark  colors. 

Black^water,  the  name  of  5  Irish  rivers,  2  of  which  de- 
serve notice.  (1)  The  B.  of  Cork  Co.  rises  in  the  W.  of  Kerry 
Co.,  runs  E.  across  Cork  Co.  and  the  W.  part  of  Waterford 
Co.,  in  a  carboniferous  limestone  basin,  past  Millstreet,  Mal- 
low, Fermoy,  Lismore,  and  Cappoquin,  and  enters  the  sea  at 
Youghal  harbor.  It  has  a  course  of  100  m.,  and  is  the  7th 
in  size  of  the  Irish  rivers.  It  is  navigable  for  barges  for  the 
last  16  m.  of  its  course.  (2)  The  B.  of  Ulster  rises  on  the 
confines  of  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh  Counties,  runs  first  S.-E. 
and  then  N.-W.  through  Tyrone,  and  then  between  Tyrone, 


Monaghan,  and  Armagh,  past  Caledon  and  ChaiieoKNit,  and 
falls  into  the  S.-W.  comer  of  Lough  Neagfa. 

Black'wellt  (Alexander,)  a  Britbh  physician  of  great 
natural  genius,  b.  in  Aberdeen  in  the  banning  of  the  yr. 
1700.  He  studied  physic  under  Boerhaave  at  Leyden,  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  He  was  afterward  a  pnnter  in 
London,  but  be^me  bankrupt  in  1734,  was  supported  in  pris- 
on by  his  wife,  who  prepared  and  published  a  Herbal,  (2  toI- 
umes,  folio,  1737-39,)  with  600  cuts  of  plants,  drawn,  en- 

Civeid,  and  colored  by  herself,  her  husband  adding  their 
tin  names,  with  a  brief  description  of  each.  The  work, 
patronized  by  the  Coll.  of  Physicians,  met  with  great  success, 
and  B.  obtained  his  release.  A  work  on  agriculture,  pub- 
lished by  him,  falling  under  the  notice  of  the  King  of  Sweden, 
B.  was  invited  to  Stockholm  in  1740,  and  received  apartments 
in  the  house  of  the  prime  nunister,  with  a  pension,  but  was 
charged  with  being  concerned  in  a  plot  with  Count  Tessin 
against  the  king  and  government,  and,  after  being  subjected 
to  the  torture,  was  broken  on  the  wheel  Aug.  9,  1748,  pro- 
testing his  innocence  to  the  last.  A  genus  of  plants,  ELack- 
MpeUia,  is  named  in  honor  of  Mrs.  B. 

Black'well,  (Rev.  Antoinette  Brown,)  an  Amer.  Cong, 
minister,  pastor  at  South  Butler,  N.  Y.,  1868 ;  took  an  active 
part  in  the  Woman^s  Rights  movement ;  b.  1825. 

Black'woU,  (Elizabeth,  M.D.,)  a  practitioner  in  K.  T., 
the  first  woman  that  ever  obtained  a  medical  diploma  in  the 
U.  S.,  was  b.  in  England,  at  Bristol,  1821.  After  3  yrs.'  work 
as  a  salaried  teacher,  which  she  undertook  that  she  might  have 
the  pecuniary  means  wherewith  to  prosecute  her  medical 
studies,  she  went  to  Philadelphia,  where  she  applied  in  vain 
for  admission  into  the  medicid  schools.  Failing,  she  entered 
on  a  course  of  private  anatomical  study  and  dissection  and  of 
midwifery  with  Prof.  Allen  and  Dr.  Warrington,  of  Philadd- 
phia.  After  strenuous  efforts  she  at  last  obtained  admission 
to  a  university — that  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  in  Nov.,  1847.  Here 
she  remained  until  Jan.,  1849,  when  she  was  graduated  with 
the  highest  honors.  She  published  The  Lcnn  of  Life,  eonnd- 
ered  with  Reference  to  the  Phyeical  JEAtcation  of  OirUy  and  also 
established  a  dispensary  for  women  and  children,  which  proved 
so  successful  that  she  was  induced,  in  1867,  to  open  a  hos- 
pital for  women.  Miss  B.*s  sister,  Dr.  Emilt  B.,  has  followed 
in  the  footsteps  of  Elizabeth. 

Black'wall,  (Thomas,)  a  British  scholar  of  some  eminence, 
brother  of  Alexander  B.,  b.  at  Aberdeen  1701.  He  was  made 
principal  in  1748  of  Marischal  ColL,  and  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  session,  1762,  on  his  recommendation,  a  new  order 
in  teaching  the  sciences  was  introduced  into  the  cdlege.  In 
1768  he  published  the  first  volume  of  his  Memoirs  of  the 
Court  of  Auffuetm,  4to.  The  second  volume  appeared  in 
1766,  and  the  third,  left  unfinished  by  him,  was  completed  br 
John  Mills  in  1764.  He  died  March  8,  1767.  A  chemical 
professorship  was  founded  by  his  widow  in  Marischal  ColL  in 
1798,  and  also  a  biennial  award  of  £20,  (the  ''B.  Prize,*") 
open  to  any  one,  for  the  best  essay  on  the  subject  proposed 
by  the  principal  and  professore  of  Marischal  CoU. 

Black'well's  lu^and,  situated  in  the  East  River,  oppo- 
site New  York,  contains  an  insane  asylum,  work-house,  alms- 
house, penitentiary,  small-pox,  charity,  and  fever  hospitals, 
besides  other  city  institutions. 

Black'wood,  (William,)  a  distinguished  Edinburgh  pub- 
lisher, the  originator  of  Blackwood's  Magazine,  was  b.  in  Ed- 
inburgh Nov.  20,  1776,  d.  1884.  He  settled  m  Edinburgh  as 
bookseller — princi  pally  of  old  books — 1 804.  In  1 8 1 7,  at  which 
time  he  had  become  a  publisher  on  his  own  account,  he  issued 
the  first  number  of  Blackwood's  Magazine.  Overwhelming 
its  political  and  literary  opponents,  now  with  the  most  farcicu 
humor,  and  now  with  the  bitterest  sarcasm — sometimes  with 
reckless  injustice — the  magazine  secured  for  itself  a  prodig- 
ious reputation,  more  particularly  among  the  Tories,  of  whose 
political  creed  it  has  always  been  a  resolute  adherent.  His 
sons,  the  Messrs.  B.,  who  succeeded  him,  have  increased  its 
reputation. 

Black^wood  Biv^er,  m  West  Australia,  entere  Hardy 
Inlet  6  m.  to  the  N.-E.  of  Augusta.  It  flows  through  the 
counties  of  Durham  and  Nelson,  first  to  the  W.  and  then  to  the 
S.,  traversing  a  district  of  wood  and  pasturage.  It  is  navi. 
gable  for  boats  to  a  distance  of  20  m.  from  the  sea. 

Blad'der,  The  H'rinary ,  is  a  bag  formed  of  fibrous 
membrane  externally,  muscular  fibers  in  the  middle,  and 
mucous  membrane  for  an  internal  lining.  The  peritoneum 
covers  its  back.  The  shape  of  the  B.  is  somewhat  conical, 
the  apex  being  upward,  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  base 
constricted  at  the  commencement  of  the  urethra,  called  the 
neck  of  the  B.    On  each  side,  rather  below  its  middle,  open 
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the  two  ducts  from  the  kidneys,  (the  ureters ;)  an  imaginary 
line  drawn  between  them,  and  from  each  end  of  this  line 
others  drawn  to  the  neck  of  the  B.,  include  an  equilateral 
triangle.  In  this  space,  which  is  called  the  triffome^  the  mu- 
cous membrane  is  not  thrown  into  folds,  but  is  smooth  and 
very  sensitive,  the  slightest  touch  upon  it  giving  rise  to  a  de- 
sire for  micturition.  The  habit  of  some  children  to  empty 
their  Bs.  when  sleeping  on  their  backs  is  supposed  to  be  due 
to  the  urine  accumulating  in  this  part,  as  is  also  the  dis- 
tressing pain  of  stone.  The  B.  is  situated  in  the  pelvis  in 
adults,  but  much  higher  in  the  young.  It  is  kept  in  position 
by  four  true  or  membranous  ligaments,  and  by  false  liga- 
ments formed  of  folds  of  the  peritoneum.  The  neck  of  the 
B.  is  surrounded  by  the  prostate  gland,  and  here  the  urethra 
begins.  The  most  important  diseases  of  the  B.  are  inflam- 
mation, acute  or  chronic,  (both  called  cystitis,)  neuralgia, 
hypertrophy,  and  tumors.  With  almost  all  affections  of  the 
B.,  simple  or  malignant,  ulcerative  or  associated  with  fistuls, 
cystitis  in  some  form  and  to  some  extent  co-exists.  It  is 
this  which  gives  rise  to  the  presence  of  an  undue  quantity 
of  mucus  in  the  urine ;  it  is  often  the  source  of  pus,  some- 
times of  blood  in  small  quantities.  The  general  treatment 
of  acute  cystitus  consists  in  absolute  rest  in  the  recumbent 
posture,  mild  diet,  abstinence  from  alcoholics,  laxative  con- 
dition of  the  bowels,  and  small  doses  of  an  alkali  such  as 
liquor  potassie  combined  with  henbane  or  opium.  Hot 
baths,  demulcent  drinks,  and  hot  linseed-meal  poultices  are 
useful  aids.  Chronic  inflammation  of  the  B. — Here  is  needed 
the  careful,  regular,  and  habitual  use  of  the  catheter,  and 
perhaps  antiseptic  injections  into  the  B.,  also  by  infusion  of 
buchu,  10  ounces  daily,  in  divided  doses,  followed  by  a  wine- 
glassful  of  infusion  of  couch-grass,  (Triticum  repens,)  uva 
ursce  or  pareira  bra/on.  These  infusions  are  made  by  steep- 
ing 1  ounce  of  the  herb  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water.  Neural' 
gia  of  the  B.Sa  in  its  simpler  form  rare.  A  mUd  and  laxa- 
tive regimen  and  diet,  with  quinine  in  10  or  20  grain  doses, 
or  antipyrine  in  lO-grain  doses  hourly,  or  every  2  hours,  for 
8  or  4  doses,  will  be  found  beneficial.  The  other  troubles 
reouire  special  medical  care. 

Blad^der-nnt,  (StaphyUa)  a  genus  of  plants  which,  ac- 
cording to  some  botanists,  is  the  type  of  a  small  natural 
order,  Staphuleacete;  by  others,  united  with  Cdasircuiea.  The 
common  B.  is  frequently  planted  in  shrubberies,  as  is  also  8. 
trifolia^  a  species  with  temate  leaves.  The  wood  is  firm  and 
white,  well  suited  for  the  purposes  of  the  turner.  The  seeds 
may  be  eaten,  but  act  as  a  mild  aperient.  The  flower-buds 
are  pickled  as  capers.  The  name  B.  has  reference  to  the 
curious  inflated  membranous  capsule  and  the  hard  bony 
tettta  of  the  seed.  The  name  Staphylea  is  from  the  Greek 
staphyle^  a  bunch  of  grapes,  and  has  reference  to  the  racemed 
flowers. 

Blad^derwort,  ( Utrictdaria,)  a  genus  of  pkmts  of  the 
natural  order  Lentihulaeetey  containing  a  large  number  of 
species,  the  bright  blossoms  of  which,  with  those  of  water- 
lilies,  etc.,  adorn  the  surface  of  lakes,  ditches,  and  marshes 
in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Bla'densDurf ,  a  post-town  of  Prince  George  Co.,  Md.,  on 
the  Baltimore  and  Washington  R.R.  It  is  6  m.  to  the  N.-E.  of 
Washington,  and  it  was  here  that  the  battle  which  decided 
the  fate  of  that  city  was  won  by  the  British  on  Aug.  24, 
1814 ;  pop.  B08.  * 

Bla^den  Sprin^rs,  Choctaw  Co.,  Ala.,  are  chalybeate  and 
saline,  and  much  resorted  to  by  invalids.  The  waters  are 
very  similar  to  those  of  Seltzer,  Spa,  and  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in 
Europe. 

Blaeii,  also  Blaenw  and  Blanw,  (Lat  Ccesiits,)  the 
name  of  a  family  of  learned  Dutch  publishers  who  rendered 
important  services  to  literature  and  art. 

Blaen,  (Jan,)  b.  at  Amsterdam  about  the  beginning  of 
the  1 7th  c.  His  AtlM  Major^  in  eleven  volumes  of  the  size 
in  which  atlases  are  published  at  the  present  day,  is  full  of 
archaeological  and  geographical  information,  and  the  maps  are 
extremely  valuable  from  the  light  they  throw  on  local  history. 
Besides  this  he  published  a  series  of  singularly  rich  topo- 
graphical plates  and  views  of  towns,  which  are  consulted  even 
to  the  present  day ;  d.  about  1680. 

Blaeil,  (Willxm,)  a  Dutch  mathematician,  map^rawer, 
and  publisher,  b.  at  Alkmar,  in  Holland,  in  1571.  His  maps 
indicated  a  comparatively  precise  knowledge  of  geography ; 
d.  1638. 

Blaine,  (Jamss  Gillespie,)  an  Amer.  statesman,  was  b.  at 
Brownsville,  Washington  Co.,  Pa.,  Jan.  81,  1880.  At  17  he 
entered  Washington  Coll.,  Pa.,  and  after  graduating  taught 
school  at  Blue  Lick  Springs,  Ky.    In  1857  he  went  to  Me. 


to  engage  m  journalism,  which  he  relinquished  12  months 
later  for  a  seat  in  the  Legislature.  He  served  there  until 
1862,  when  he  was  elected  to  Congress  and  remained  there 
18  yrs.  He  was  balloted  on  for  the  Presidency  at  the  Con- 
vention of  1876,  and  received  851  votes  out  of  a  total  of  754. 
He  was  then  appointed  U.  S.  senator  to  fill  an  unexpired 
term,  and  4  yrs.  later  was  again  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency. President  Garfield  appointed  him  Sec  of  State, 
which  office  he  held  until  after  the  death  of  the  President. 
He  resigned  from  the  cabmet  Nov.  29, 1881.  In  1884  he 
received  the  Republican  nomination  for  President,  and  was 
defeated  by  Grover  Cleveland.  In  1889  he  again  became 
Sec.  of  State,  in  the  cabinet  of  President  Harrison.  He  is 
the  author  of  Twenty  Years  of  Congress  and  Folitieal  Dis- 
cussions,    D.  Jan.  27, 1898. 

Blainville,  de,  (Henri  Marie  Ducrotat,)  a  distinguished 
Fr.  zoologist  and  anatomist,  b.  1778,  d.  1860. 

Blair,  or  Port  Blair,  a  British  penal  settlement  of  con- 
victs on  the  Andaman  Islands,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  named 
after  Lieut.  B.,  RN.,  who  selected  the  place  in  1789.  It  is 
off  the  S.-E.  coast  of  South  Andaman  Island,  lat.  IT  42'  N. 
and  long.  98°  £. ;  has  one  of  the  best  harbors  of  Asia,  and  is 
a  naval  rendezvous  for  military  operations  in  the  East. 

Blair,  (Austin,)  an  Amer.  politician,  Gov.  of  Mich.  1861-64; 
M.  C.  1867-78;  b.  1818;  d.  1894. 

Blair,  (Francis  Preston,)  Amer.  journalist  and  editor  of 
the  Ghbi^  Washington,  D.  C. ;  b.  1791,  d.  1876. 

Blair,  (Francis  Preston,  Jr.,)  b.  1821,  d.  1875 ;  major- 
general  in  the  civil  war;  U.  S.  senator  1871 ;  candidate  for 
Vice-President  with  Horatio  Seymour,  1868,  but  defeated. 

Blair,  (Hugh,)  an  eminent  Scotch  divine  and  man  of  let- 
ters, b.  at  Edinburgh  April  7,  1718,  d.  1800.  His  first 
volume  of  sermons  appeared  in  1777.  George  IIL  showed 
his  appreciation  of  them  by  bestowing  on  B.  a  pension  of 
£200. 

Blair,  (James,  D.D.,)  founder  and  first  Pres.  of  William 
and  Mary  Coll.,  Va. ;  b.  in  Scotland ;  came  to  the  U.  S.  1685 ; 
d.  1748. 

Blair,  (Montgomert,)  an  Amer.  lawyer  and  politician, 
counsel  for  the  plaintiff  in  the  Dred  Scott  Case,  and  U.  S. 
Postmaster-Gen.  1861 ;  b.  1818,  d.  1888. 

Blair,  (Robert,)  a  British  poet,  author  of  The  Orave,  was 
b.  at  Edinbur^  in  1699,  d.  1746. 

Blair-Ath'ol,  a  village  in  the  county  of  Perth,  Scotland. 
Blair  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Athol,  is  situated  here. 
The  larch-trees  surrounding  it  are  remarkable  for  their  enor- 
mous size,  and  for  the  fact  of  their  being  among  the  first 
planted  in  Scotland. 

Blair-Gow'rie,  a  picturesque  village  in  Perthshire,  Scot- 
land ;  pop.  4,832. 

Blake,  (George  A.  H.,  U.S.A.,)  served  in  Florida,  Mexico, 
and  the  civil  war;  brevet  brigadier-general  for  services  at 
Gettysburg;  b.  1828. 

Blake,  (John  Lauris,  D.D.,)  an  Amer.  biographer  and 
minister  of  the  P.  E.  Church,  Boston;  b.  1788,  d.  1857. 

Blake,  (Lillie  Deverecx,)  an  Amer.  advocate  of  woman 
suffrage,  lecturer,  and  writer  of  the  present  day ;  b.  in  Ra- 
leigh, N.  C,  1885. 

Make,  (Robert,)  a  celebrated  Eng.  admiral,  who,  more 
than  any  other,  contributed  to  render  England  mistress  of . 
the  sea,  b.  at  Bridgewater,  in  Somersetshire,  1598,  d.  1657. 
In  1649,  in  conjunction  with  two  other  officers  of  equal  rank, 
he  was  appointed  "  general  of  the  sea.*'  This  was  B.'s  true 
sphere,  and  in  it  he  soon  exhibited  transcendent  ability. 
After  destroying,  with  the  exception  of  two  vessels,  the  squad- 
ron of  Prince  Rupert,  which  had  sought  safety  in  the  Tagus 
in  1651,  B.  forced  the  royalists  to  surrender  Guernsey,  Jersey, 
and  the  Scilly  Isles.  In  March,  1652,  he  was  made  sole 
admiral  of  the  fleet  for  nine  months,  and  during  this  yr.  he 
fought  four  engagements  with  Dutch  fleets  under  Tromp, 
Ruyter,  and  De  Witt.  In  the  first,  on  May  19,  the  Dutch 
retreated  under  cover  o(  darkness,  with  the  loss  of  1  man- 
of-war  captured  and  another  sunk.  In  the  next  engagement 
a  squadron  of  12  ships  was  captured ;  and  in  the  third,  on 
Sept.  28,  8  Dutch  vessels  were  destroyed,  and  the  rear- 
admiral  taken.  In  1654  B.  was  appointed  by  Cromwell  to 
command  an  English  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  he 
soon  made  the  British  flag  respected  by  Dutch,  Spanish,  and 
French  alike.  He  next  sailed  to  Algiers  and  Tripoli,  landed, 
and  set  free  all  the  English  who  were  detained  as  slaves.  He 
concluded  alliances  highly  favorable  to  England  with  Venice 
and  Tuscany.  In  1657  he  defeated  the  Spaniards  at  Santa 
Cruz,  one  of  the  most  daring  actions  in  B.'s  memorable 
career. 
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Blake,  (William,)  a  celebrated  Eng.  engraver  and  poet; 
b.  in  London  1757,  d.  1828.  His  ''Life/'  by  Alexander  Gil- 
christ, (London,  2  yoluraes,  1868,)  is  an  extremely  interesting 
record  of  a  man  whoee  fame  has  steadily  increased  with  time. 

Blake,  (William  Phipps,  A.M.,  Ph.B.,)  an  Amer.  miner- 
alogist ;  geologist  for  the  Union  Pacific  R.R. ;  one  of  the 
Executive  Commission  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  etc. ; 
b.  1826. 

Blake,  (William  Rufus,)  an  Amer.  comic  actor ;  b.  1806, 
1  1868  at  Boston. 

Blanc,  (Anthony,  D.D.,)  b.  in  France  1792 ;  came  to  V.  S. 
1817,  and  settled  in  Ind. ;  appointed  R.  C.  Bishop  of  New 
Orleans  in  1835 ;  d.  1860. 

Blanc,  (Augusts  Alezandrb  Philippic  Charles,)  a  grace- 
ful Fr.  writer  on  the  fine  arts,  chief  contributor  to  the  HUtory 
of  the  Paintern  of  all  SchooU,  and  Director  of  the  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts  in  France ;  b.  1813,  d.  1882. 

Blanc,  (Jean  Joseph  Louis,)  a  celebrated  Fr.  socialist 
and  historian,  b.  at  Madrid  Oct.  18,  1813.  He  drifted  to 
Paris,  where  he  contributed  to  various  political  papers, 
and  where,  in  1888,  he  founded  the  Revtie  du  Frogra  Fo- 
lUiguey  Socialy  et  LUt^raire,  in  which  he  laid  down  in  a  more 
quiet  and  leisurely  way  his  socialistic  theory,  which  in  1840 
appeared  in  a  separate  form.  The  book  denounces  the 
doctrine  of  individualism — i.  e.,  individual  and  competitive 
efforts  in  labor — and  advocates  the  absorption  of  the  indi- 
vidual  in  a  vast  **  solidarity  "  where  **  each  would  receive 
according  to  his  needs  and  contribute  according  to  his  abili- 
ties.** B.  next  published  (in  1841-44)  an  historical  work, 
entitled  RSvolution  Fran^aUe ;  JUgtoire  de  Dix  AnSy  1830- 
40,  which  produced  a  deadly  effect  on  the  Orleans  dynasty. 
This  was  followed  by  the  firat  volume  of  a  Nuftoire  de  la 
Revolution  Fran^aise^  in  which  the  author's  aim  was  not 
only  to  describe,  from  his  own  point  of  view,  the  incidents  of 
the  first  Revolution,  but  the  social  history  of  the  18th  c.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  of  1848  B.  seemed  likely 
to  play  an  important  part.  His  connection  with  the  party  of 
the  Reforme  journal  and  his  popularity  with  the  working 
classes  led  to  his  being  appointed  a  member  of  the  Provis- 
ional Government,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  commission 
for  discussing  the  problem  of  labor.  At  the  same  time, 
Marie,  minister  of  public  works,  began  to  establish  the 
so-called  national  workshops,  which  were  to  bring  al)out  the 
realization  of  the  socialistic  principle,  but  which  only  proved 
the  hazardous  and  impracticable  character  of  B.*s  doctrines. 
The  national  workshops  led  to  the  arrest  of  the  15th  of  May, 
1848,  when  B.  nominally,  if  not  actually,  again  played  a 
prominent  part.  After  the  June  insurrection  he  was  prose- 
cuted for  conspiracy,  but  contrived  to  escape  to  London, 
where  he  spent  many  yrs.  During  his  exile  he  devoted  him- 
self to  political  and  historical  literature.  The  work  which 
secured  him  the  most  enduring  reputation  is  the  History  of 
the  French  Revolution^  written  during  his  residence  in  En- 
gland. On  the  fall  of  the  empire  in  1870  B.  returned  to 
France,  and  in  1871  he  was  returned  to  the  National  As- 
sembly ;  d.  1882. 

Blaiich  or  Blench  Hold'in^  is  one  of  the  ancient  feudal 
tenures  in  the  law  of  Scotland  relating  to  land,  the  duty  pay- 
able to  the  superior  or  lord  being  in  general  a  trifling  sum, 
as  a  penny  Soots,  or  merely  illusory,  as  a  peppercorn,  ^^  if 
asked  only,"  although  it  may  happen  that  the  duty  is  of 
greater  value.  Anciently,  many  estates  in  Scotland  were 
held,  both  of  the  crown  and  other  superiors,  by  this  tenure ; 
but  it  is  now  seldom  adopted  in  the  constitution  of  an  original 
riefat  of  property. 

Blanck^ard,  (Francois,)  a  Fr.  aeronaut,  who  constructed 
a  balloon  with  wings  and  a  rudder,  in  which  he  crossed  the 
English  Channel  and  lauded  in  England  in  company  with  his 
wife;  b.  about  1758,  d.  1809. 

Blanck^ard,  (Joshua  P.,)  an  Amer.  philanthropist,  anti- 
slavery  advocate,  and  Pres.  of  the  Amer.  Peace  Society ;  b. 
1782,  d.  1868. 

Blanch^ard,  (Laman,)  an  Eng.  writer;  acting  editor, 
under  Bulwer,  of  the  New  MorUhltf  Magazine^  and  assistant 
editor  of  the  Examiner  ;  b.  at  Yarmouth  1803,  committed 
suicide  1846. 

Blanch^ard,  (Thomas,)  an  Amer.  mechanic,  who  invented 
a  machine  for  turning  gun-stocks,  and  obtained  24  other 
patents;  b.  1788,  d.  1864. 

Blanche-ly'on,  the  title  of  one  of  the  Eng.  pursuivants- 
at-arms. 

Blanche  of  Ca8tile^  wife  of  Louis  VIII.,  mother  of 
"St  Louis,"  and  Regent  of  France  1226;  b.  1187,  d.  1252. 

Blan'chet,  (A.  M.  A.,  D.D.,)  R.  C.  Bishop  of  Walla  Walla 


1846  ;  transferred  toXesqually  1850 ;  resigned  1879 ;  Bishop 
of  Ibora;  d.  1887. 

Blanch'in^  is  a  process  resorted  to  by  gardeners  to  pre- 
vent certain  secretions  which  in  ordinary  circumstances  take 
place  in  the  leaves  of  plants,  and  to  render  them  more 
pleasant  and  wholesome  for  food.  The  action  of  light  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  by  the  leaves 
of  plants,  and,  consequently,  to  the  elaboration  of  many 
of  the  substances  from  which  they  derive  their  peculiar 
qualities;  the  exclusion  of  light,  therefore,  renders  them 
white,  or  nearly  so,  and  deprives  them  of  much  of  their 
natural  coarseness  and  bitterness,  as  in  the  familiar  examples 
of  lettuce,  celery,  sea-kale,  etc. 

Blanc,  Le,  a  town  of  France  in  the  Dept.  of  the  Indre  ; 
pojL  5,724. 

Blue-man^,  bo  called  from  its  white  appearance,  is  a 
jelly  made  of  isinglass  and  milk.  The  following  is  the  ordi- 
nary recipe  for  making  it :  Take  a  quart  of  sweet  milk  or 
cream,  and  put  in  it  2  ounces  of  isinglass,  with  the  rind  of  a 
lemon,  a  blade  of  mace,  and  white  sugar  to  taste.  Put  the 
whole  in  a  saucepan,  and  let  it  boil  a  quarter  of  an  hour ; 
then  mix  with  6  bitter  abnonds  and  24  sweet  ones,  beaten 
into  a  paste  with  a  little  water ;  strain  through  a  piece  of 
muslin ;  and,  having  let  the  composition  settle  a  little,  pour 
into  a  mold,  and  turn  it  out  when  cold. 

Blane,  (Sir  Gilbert,)  a  distinguished  British  phvsiciaa, 
b.  at  Blanefield,  Ayrshire,  Aug.  29,  1749.  In  1785  he  was 
elected  physician  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  London,  having 
previously  been  appointed  physician  extraordinary  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  In  1812  a  baronetcy  was  conferred  upon 
him,  and  the  Prince  Regent  made  him  his  physician-in- 
ordinary.  When  the  Duke  of  Clarence  ascended  the  throne 
as  William  IV,  in  1830  he  made  B.,  then  81  yrs.  old,  his 
first  physician;  d.  1884. 

Blanes,  an  ancient  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Gerona ; 
pop.  5,900. 

Blank  Bonds  were  Scotch  securities  in  which  the  credit- 
or's name  was  left  blank,  and  which  passed  by  mere  delivery, 
the  bearer  or  holder  being  at  liberty  to  insert  his  name  in  , 
the  blank  space,  and  sue  for  payment  Experience  proving 
them  capable  of  use  for  fraudulent  purposes,  they  were,  by 
a  Scottish  act  passed  in  1696,  declared  void.  The  act,  how. 
ever,  excepts  from  its  provisions  the  notes  of  trading  com- 
panies and  indorsements  of  bills  of  exchange. 

Blank'enlnirf ,  a  town  in  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick,  Ger- 
many, is  situated  on  the  borders  of  the  Harz  Mountains,  at  an 
elevation  of  732  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  has  a  gymnasium  and 
several  charitable  and  educational  institutions ;  pop.  6,010. 
On  the  Blankenstein,  a  rocky  height  immediately  adjoining 
the  town,  there  is  a  palace  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, and  on  the  lofty  summit  of  the  Regenstein,  about  half 
a  mile  distant,  there  are  the  remains  of  a  large  castle,  with 
many  chambers  hewn  out  of  the  rock  by  Henry  the  Fowler 
in  919.  Louis  XVIII.  resided  at  B.  as  Comte  de  Lille 
1796-98. 

Blank  Verse  is  verse  without  rhyme,  and  depending 
upon  meter  alone.  The  classical  productions  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  poets  are  composed  on  this  principle,  particularly 
the  heroic  verse  of  five  feet  without  rhyme. 

Blanqoi,  (Jerome  Adolphe,)  one  of  the  first  Fr.  econo- 
mists, tf.  at  Nice  1798.  In  1825  he  was  appcanted  Prof,  of 
History  and  of  Industrial  Economy  in  the  Commercial  School 
at  Paris.  Later  he  was  appointed  Prof,  of  Industrial  Economy 
in  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  MHierty  and  was  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Dictionnaire  de  VIndwtrie  Manufacturiere 
Commereiale  et  Agricole.  In  June,  1838,  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Science.  The 
Academy  sent  him  to  Coreica,  Algiers,  and  Turkey,  to  study 
the  condition  of  those  countries.  In  1851  the  Academy 
requested  him  to  furnish  a  complete  account  of  London 
in  its  financial  and  other  aspects.  This  task  he  executed  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  savants  who  employed  him ;  d.  1854. 
B.,  as  a  national  economist,  was  somewhat  inclined  to  so- 
cialism. 

Blanqoi,  (Louis  Auouste,)  brother  of  the  above,  was  b. 
at  Nice  in  1805.  He  made  himself  conspicuous  by  his  rabid 
advocacy  of  the  most  extreme  political  opinions.  From  an 
early  age  he  dabbled  in  conspiracy,  and  submitted  to  its 
penalties  with  the  pride  of  a  martyr.  He  organized  the  revo- 
lutionary attentat  of  May  15,  the  aim  of  which  was  to  over- 
throw the  Constituent  Assembly.  At  the  head  of  an  excited 
mass  he  made  his  appearance  before  the  national  representa- 
tives, and,  with  that  melodramatic  love  of  liberty  which  makes 
a  French  patriot  fancy  it  to  be  his  firat  and  most  sacred 
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function  to  emancipate  the  world,  demanded  the  resuscitation 
of  the  Polish  nationality !  B.  was  arrested  and  condemned 
to  10  jro.'  imprisonment  in  Belle  Isle.  In  1861  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  another  4  jre/  imprisonment.  He  appeared  again 
as  an  active  spirit  in  the  Red  Republican  movement  of  1870- 
71,  and  once  more  became  a  prisoner  of  state.    D.  1881. 

BlapB,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  order  CoUoplera^  the  type 
of  a  tribe  called  Mapndetty  family  Tend>rionia(B^  the  species 
of  which  are  numerous,  all  of  a  dark  color,  destitute  of  wings, 
and  having  the  elytra,  or  wing-cases,  united  together.  They 
run  slowly  in  comparison  with  many  kinds  of  beetles,  and 
Inhabit  dark  and  damp  situations,  feeding  chiefly  on  dead 
vegetable  matter.  They  have  the  power  of  secreting  and 
emitting  a  brownish,  acrid,  irritating  fluid,  of  a  peculiar 
and  penetrating  odor,  with  which  they  appear  to  be  furnished 
for  the  purpose  of  self-defense,  and  which  some  of  them  are 
capable  of  throwing  to  a  distance  of  6  or  8  in. 

jBlar^ney,  an  Irish  village  and  castle,  noted  for  the  famous 
**  B.-stone,"  which  gives,  according  to  tradition,  to  lips  that 
kiss  it,  a  peculiar  kind  of  coaxing  flattery. 

Bla'ser,  (Gustav,)  a  Ger.  sculptor,  author  of  the  bust  of 
Humboldt  in  Central  Park,  New  York,  and  other  celebrated 
works;  b.  1818. 

Blash^field,  (Edwin  H.,)  an  Amer.  artist,  b.  in  New  York 
1848 ;  studied  in  Paris  with  Bonnat.  His  subjects  are  chiefly 
classical,  with  some  ideal  sentimental  themes.  He  has  of  late 
given  much  attention  to  the  decoration  of  house  interiors. 

Bla'sins,  a  saint  and  martyr,  was  Bishop  of  Sebaste,  in 
Cappadoda,  when  Licinius  began  a  bloody  persecution  of  the 
Christians.  B.  left  the  town,  and  concealed  himself  in  an 
unknown  chasm  in  the  rocks,  but  his  abode  was  discovered 
by  Agricola  while  out  bunting.  The  saint  was  conveyed  to 
Sebaste,  and  as  he  steadfastly  refused  to  deny  Christ  and  to 
worship  the  heathen  gods  he  was  put  to  death  A.D.  816. 
The  wool-combers  claim  him  as  their  patron,  for  the  singular 
reason  that  he  was  tortured,  amoi^  other  instruments,  with 
a  wool-comb.  At  Bradford,  in  Yorkshire,  there  is  a  sep- 
tennial procession  of  that  craft  on  his  day.  The  practice  of 
invoking  St.  B.  in  cases  of  sore  throat  is  said  to  have  origi- 
nated in  the  circumstance  that,  when  young,  he  saved  t£e 
only  son  of  a  rich  widow  from  being  choked  by  a  fish-bone. 

olas'phemy  is  an  offense  against  God  and  religion,  by 
denying  to  the  Almighty  his  being  and  providence ;  or  by 
contumelious  reproaches  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ ;  also  all  profane  scoffing  at  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or 
exposing  them  to  ridicule  and  contempt.  In  England  a  blas- 
phemous libel  may  be  prosecuted  as  an  offense  at  common 
law,  and  similar  laws  are  still  on  the  statute  books  of  some 
of  the  U.  S.,  but  are  seldom,  if  ever,  enforced. 

Blast-fbLX^liaoe,  a  smelting  furnace  in  which  the  heat  is 
increased  by  a  blast  of  air  forced  in  by  mechanism.  Many 
costly  experiments  have  been  tried  of  late  yrs.  in  order  to  de- 
termine, along  with  other  related  questions,  the  best  form 
of  B.  in  which  iron  is  smelted.  Which  is  the  most  service- 
able form  is  as  yet  a  much  disputed  point ;  but,  according 
to  the  published  accounts,  furnaces  of  the  unusual  height 
of  80  to  100  ft.  give,  as  a  rule,  the  best  results.  There 
are  two  types  of  Bs.,  irrespective  of  differences  in  their 
forms,  as  regards  the  way  in  which  they  are  constructed. 
Some  are  built  with  thick  walls,  either  entirely  of  brick 
or  of  brick  and  stone,  hooped  with  iron,  forming  massive 
towers.  Others,  again,  are  formed  of  comparatively  thin 
brick  walls,  and  depend  for  their  strength  on  an  outer  malle- 
able iron  casing,  in  which  case  they  are  called  cupola  fur- 
naces.   See  Iron. 

Blast^in^.  Before  gunpowder  was  invented  the  sepa- 
ration of  masses  of  stone  from  their  native  rock  could  only 
be  effected  by  means  of  the  hammer  and  wedge,  or  by  the 
still  slower  method  of  fire  and  water.  In  soft  and  stratified  rock 
wedges  are  still  used  for  quarrying  stones  for  building  pur- 
poses ;  but  in  hard  rock,  or  where  regularity  of  fracture  is 
no  object,  gunpowder  is  universally  employed.  There  are  2 
kinds  of  B. :  first,  the  small-shot  system ;  and,  second,  that 
of  large  blasts,  or  **  mines."  The  small-shot  system  consists 
of  boring  holes  into  the  rock  of  from  1  to  6  in.  in  diameter, 
and  of  various  depths,  according  to  circumstances.  In  hard 
rock  this  is  done  by  a  steel-pointed  drill,  turned  partly  round 
after  each  blow,  to  make  the  hole  cylindrical.  The  addition 
of  a  little  water  serves  to  preserve  the  temper  of  the  boring 
tool,  and  makes  the  rock  more  easy  to  cut.  In  soft  rock, 
whenever  the  hole  is  to  be  vertical,  a  "  jumper  V  is  used ;  this 
is  a  weighted  drill,  which  acts  merely  by  its  own  weight  when 
let  fall  from  about  a  foot  in  height.  The  powdered  stone  is 
removed  at  intervals  by  a  "  scraper."    After  the  hole  is  bored 


it  is  cleaned  out  and  the  powder  poured  down.  A  wad  of  dry 
turf  or  hay  is  put  over  the  charge,  and  the  rest  of  the  hole 
**  tamped,"  or  filled  with  broken  stone,  clay,  or  sand.  The 
shot  is  fired  by  a  fuse.  When  it  is  desirable  to  prevent  the 
stones  from  flying  about  when  the  shot  is  fired  a  shield  of 
boiler-plate,  or  of  brush-wood  weighted,  may  be  laid  over  the 
hole.  Of  late  yrs.  great  improvements  have  been  effected 
in  the  production  and  application  of  explosive  agents  other 
than  gunpowder,  which  latter,  until  lately,  may  be  said  to  have 
been  exclusively  used  for  the  purpose  of  B.  Nitro-glycerine 
and  gun-cotton  were  discovered  within  2  yrs.  of  each  other ; 
but,  while  gun-cotton  was  immediately  applied  to  industrial 
purposes,  nitro-glycerine  was  destined  to  remain  a  chemical 
curiosity  for  about  16  yrs.  Dynamite  is  a  preparation  of 
nitro-glycerine  and  porous  earth  in  the  form  of  a  pasty  mass, 
which,  without  materially  impairing  its  explosive  properties, 
has  the  effect  of  rendering  it  perfectly  safe  to  handle. 
Dynamoge  and  dualin  are  other  extremely  powerful  modem 
explosives. 

Blatch'ford,  (Samuel,)  an  Amer.  lawyer  and  jurist,  b. 
1820,  was  a  son  of  Richard  Milford  B.,  (1798-1875.)  In 
1842  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  in  1867  was  appointed 
District  Judge  of  the  U.  S.  Court  for  the  Southern  District 
of  N.  Y. ;  in  1882  he  became  an  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  &;  d.  1898. 

Blanw  Boc,  (Antelope  leueophaa,)  an  antelope  6  ft.  1.,  34 
ft.  h.,  fights  when  at  bay,  is  exceedingly  swift  of  foot,  and 
is  found  from  Cape  Colony  to  Senegambia ;  color,  bluish  slate. 

Blavatsk^,  Mme.    See  Theosopht. 

Bla^ion,  fila'zonry.  These  heraldic  terms  originated  in 
the  custom  of  blowing  a  trumpet  to  announce  the  arrival  of 
a  knight,  or  his  entrance  into  the  lists  at  a  joust  or  tourna- 
ment. The  blast  was  answered  by  the  heralds,  who  described 
aloud  and  explained  the  arms  borne  by  the  knight.  Blaaon 
and  Blazonry  thus  came  to  signify  the  art  of  describing,  in 
technical  terms,  the  objects  (or  charges,  as  they  are  called) 
borne  in  arms,  their  positions,  gestures,  tinctures,  etc.,  and 
the  manner  of  arranging  them  on  the  shield. 

Bleach'in^  is  generally  understood  to  mean  the  process 
of  whitening  or  decolorizing  cloth ;  but  the  term  is  also  ap- 
plied to  the  decolorizing  of  such  substances  as  the  fixed  oils, 
Irish  moss,  etc.  Until  about  the  close  of  the  18th  c.  B.  de- 
pended upon  the  natural  B.  agencies  present  in  the  atmosphere 
and  in  the  sun's  rays.  The  usual  plan  was  to  spread  out 
the  cloth  on  a  grass  field,  called  a  B.-green,  and  to  continue 
sprinkling  it  with  water  several  times  a  day.  After  being 
thus  exposed  for  several  months  to  the  action  of  air,  light, 
and  moisture  the  cloth  was  rendered  white.  In  the  yr.  1785 
BerthoUet,  a  distinguished  French  chemist,  discovered  the 
powerful  B.  properties  of  chlorine,  and  immediately  there- 
after it  was  suggested  that  chlorine  would  be  useful  in  the 
B.  of  cloth.  At  the  first  the  gas  chlorine  was  employed, 
and  being  diffused  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  vessel  or  small 
apartment,  cloth  hung  therein  was  speedily  bleached.  It  was 
found,  however,  that  the  chlorine,  which  bleaches  or  destroys 
color  by  uniting  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  coloring  principle, 
and  thus  decomposing  the  color,  could  also  unite  with  the 
hydrogen  of  the  fiber,  and  destroy  or  render  tender  the  textile 
fabric.  After  attempts  to  fix  the  chlorine  in  alkaline  solu- 
tions, it  was  found  that  dry  slaked  lime  was  an  admirable  ab- 
sorber of  chlorine  gas.  The  material  produced  from  the 
union  of  chlorine  wi3i  dry  slaked  lime  is  known  as  the  chlor- 
ide of  lime,  or  B.  powder.  B.  of  wool  is  never  accomplished 
by  B.  powder,  but  recourse  is  had  to  sulphurous  acid,  which 
disguises  the  color  of  the  wool  by  combining  with  it  to  form 
a  colorless  compound.  B.  of  silk  is  carried  on  in  a  manner 
very  similar  to  that  puraued  in  the  B.  of  wool.  The  silk  has 
naturally  a  good  deal  of  wax,  accompanied  by  oil  and  color- 
ing matter  enveloping  the  fiber,  and  the  silk  stuffs  are  re- 
peatedly boiled  in  water  containing  a  little  soap  or  carbonate 
of  soda^  the  alkaline  nature  of  the  solution  being  occasionally 
tempered  by  the  admixture  of  some  bran  which  contains  an 
acid.  When  well  scoured  and  washed,  the  silk  is  obtained 
white  enough  for  many  kinds  of  printing ;  but  where  it  is  de- 
sirable that  a  pure  white  be  obtained  the  silken  stuffs  are  in- 
troduced into  a  very  weak  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  and 
thereafter  thoroughly  washed. 

Bleak,  {LeuciHcus  cUbumus^)  a  small  fresh-water  fish  of  the 
family  of  Ci/prinidce^  of  the  same  genus  with  the  roach,  dace, 
minnow,  etc. 

Blebs  (allied  to  6i«/6,  Lat.  buUa,  ^*a  bubble,")  are  transpar- 
ent  bladdere  or  blisters  of  the  cuticle,  which  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  some  forms  of  fever,  in  erysipelas,  and  in  dU' 
orders  of  the  digestive  apparatus. 
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Blech^num,  a  very  wide-spread  genus  of  European  and  N. 
Am.  ferns. 

Bled^toe,  (Albebt  Taylor,  LL.D.,)  a  Confederate  officer 
and  Assistant  Sec.  of  War  in  the  Confederacy;  Prof,  of 
Mathematics  in  Kenyon  Coll.,  Miami  University,  Virginia 
University,  and  Principal  of  Baltimore  (Md.)  Female  Academy ; 
b.  1809,  d.  1877. 

Bleed'in^  {hemorrhage)  is  one  of  the  most  serious  acci- 
dents which  can  happen  to  an  animal,  and  constitutes  the 
most  anxious  complications  in  surgical  operations.  As  there 
is  but  a  limited  quantity  of  blood  in  the  human  body,  and  as 
the  sudden  escape  of  a  large  portion  of  it  is  sufficient  to  cause 
death,  every  one  should  be  instructed  as  to  the  measures 
which  experience  has  shown  to  be  the  most  efficient  for  pre- 
venting a  dangerous  loss  of  blood.  B.  may  be  either  from  a 
wounded  artery  or  vein,  or  from  a  raw  surface,  and  it  may  be 
in  the  form  of  a  general  oozing  from  the  surface  of  a  sore  or  a 
mucous  membrane.  Arterial  B.  is  recognized  by  the  florid  red- 
ness of  the  blood,  and  by  its  issuing  from  the  cut  vessel  per 
taUum  or  by  jerks.  There  are  exceptions  to  this,  however. 
When  an  artery  has  been  tied,  and  B.  occurs  from  below  the 
ligature,  the  flow  of  blood  is  continuous,  and  of  a  dark  color. 
If  a  large  artery  be  wounded,  the  first  gush  of  blood  may 
prove  fatal,  but  in  general  the  patient  faints,  and  nature 
takes  advantage  of  the  respite  to  place  the  cut  artery  in  cir- 
cumstances as  favorable  as  possible  to  the  preseryation  of 
life ;  the  artery  draws  up  within  its  sheath ;  the  blood,  no 
longer  impelled  vigorously  by  the  heart,  clots  between  the  cut 
end  and  the  cellular  tissue  surrounding  it ;  the  inner  and  middle 
coats  not  only  retract  but  contract,  and  another  clot  forms 
within  the  arterial  tube.  These  clots— whicli,  with  the 
faintness  and  the  contraction  and  retraction  of  the  artery,  are 
termed  natural  hamoetaiics  (blood-stoppers) — are  sufficient  in 
many  cases  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  B.  The  principal 
surgical  means  are :  Immediate  pressure,  which  may  be  ap- 
plied by  pressing  the  finger-tip  on  the  place  whence  the  blood 
is  seen  to  flow,  and  may  be  kept  up  by  pads  of  lint,  or  a  coin 
of  convenient  size  wrapped  in  a  cloth  and  secured  with  a  band- 
age to  the  part  Pressure  on  the  artery  above,  or  as  it  comes 
to  the  cut  part.  Pressure  on  the  inside  of  the  arm,  about 
midway  between  its  front  and  back,  will  press  the  brachial 
artery  against  the  bone  and  arrest  any  B.  from  wounds 
of  the  fore-arm  and  hand.  Pressure  on  the  middle  of  the 
groin  with  a  thumb  placed  crosswise  will  control  the  stream 
of  blood  in  the  femoral  artery,  so  that  none  can  escape  from 
any  wound  below  where  the  pressure  is  made.  Pressure  on 
the  course  of  the  vessel  may  be  very  efficiently  effected  by  ty- 
ing a  handkerchief  round  the  limb  above  where  it  is  injured, 
and  then  inserting  a  stick  and  twisting  it  sufficiently  tight. 
This  is  the  principle  of  the  original  tourniquet,  which  was  in- 
vented by  Morel,  a  French  surgeon,  at  the  siege  of  Besan9on 
in  1674.  The  objections  to  pressure  as  a  means  of  arresting 
hemorrhage  are,  that  it  is  very  painful,  that  it  includes  the 
vein  and  thereby  engorges  the  limb  with  blood,  and  may 
cause  mortification  if  continued  for  any  length  of  time. 
"  Actual "  cautery,  or  hot  iron,  is  occasionally  useful  in  B. 
from  a  bone,  or  at  some  points  where  pressure  cannot  b^  effi- 
ciently applied.  It  is  the  oldest  method  of  stopping  B.,  and 
until  the  18th  c.  was  much  in  use ;  but  its  abuse,  and  the  nat- 
ural horror  felt  for  it  by  both  patient  and  surgeon,  have  al- 
most banished  it  from  the  list  of  surgical  haemostatics.  Lig- 
ature, or  tying  the  artery,  is  a  very  old  method  of  arresting 
hemorrhage,  and  certainly  the  best.  It  was  not  used  gener- 
ally, however,  in  operations  until  improved  anatomical  knowl- 
edge and  more  efficient  tourniquets  allowed  surgeons  the 
time  necessary  for  its  application.  Venous  B.  is  recognized 
by  the  dark  color  of  the  blood  and  its  continuous  flow. 
Pressure  is  generally  found  sufficient  to  arrest  it,  and  it  should 
be  applied  directly  over  the  wounded  part.  Ligatures  are 
not  used  to  secure  cut  ends  of  veins,  as  inflammation  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  these  vessels  is  apt  to  spread  along  to- 
ward the  heart  and  produce  dangerous  symptoms,  and  very  fre- 
quently fatal  results.  Oozing  from  cut  surfaces,  of  course, 
partakes  of  the  characters  of  venous  and  arterial  B.,  but 
there  is  no  vessel  sufficiently  large  to  demand  a  ligature  press- 
ure. Some  persons  have  a  congenital  tendency  to  bleed, 
(the  hemorrhagic  diathesis;)  if  such  a  one  have  a  trifling  cut, 
or  have  a  tooth  pulled,  he  bleeds  perhaps  to  death.  A  pru- 
dent surgeon  will  not  perform  cutting  operations  on  one  of  a 
hemorrhagic  family.  B.  from  the  free  surfaces  of  raucous 
membranes  occurs  when  they  are  much  congested.  One 
may  have  fatal  hemorrhage  from  the  stomach,  and  yet  no 
open  vessel  may  be  found  after  death,  even  on  the  most  care- 
ful examination.    In  such  a  case  we  must  trust  to  cold  and 


internal  remedies,  such  as  acetate  of  lead  oombiiied  with 
opium,  1  or  2  grains  of  acetate  of  lead  with  -^  or  1  grain 
of  opium  in  pill,  or  fluid  extract  ergot,  or  witcb-hazel, 
I  to  1  teaspoonf  ul  well  dilated,  and  repeated  in  the  course 
of  I  to  4  hours. 

Bleak,  (Frikdrich,)  a  Ger.  theologian,  b.  1798,  d.  1859; 
was  Prof,  of  Protestant  Theology  in  Bonn,  and  waa  widely 
known  as  an  opponent  of  the  new  TUbingen  school ;  wrote 
commentaries  on  the  Gospels  and  Hebrews,  and  introductions 
to  the  0.  and  N.  Ts. 

Bleek,  (Wilhslm  Immanckl,)  a  librarian  and  writer  of 
Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  and  the  first  to  suggest  a  rational  ex- 
planation of  grammatical  gender ;  b.  1827,  d.  1875. 

Blende,  (Ger.  bUndeny  ^  to  dazzle,*')  a  name  given  to  a 
number  of  minerals  composed  chiefly  of  sulphur  and  of  cer- 
tain metals,  all,  or  almost  all,  of  resplendent  luster,  at  least 
in  fractures  and  the  faces  of  crystals.  It  is  also  very  often  pop- 
ularly applied  more  exclusively  to  one  of  these  minerals,  to 
which  alone,  perhaps,  it  originally  belonged,  zinc-B.,  or  gar- 
net-B. ;  also  called,  according  to  its  chemical  composition,  snl- 
phuret  of  zinc.  Among  English  miners,  it  is  known  as 
^*  black-jack.**  It  is  abundant  both  in  primitive  and  in 
secondary  rocks  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  is  often 
associated  with  galena,  or  lead-glance.  It  contains  about  66 
parts  of  zinc  and  88  of  sulphur,  and  is  used  a9  an  ore  of 
zinc. 

Blenheim,  (Ger.  Blindheim^)  a  village  of  Bavaria,  mem- 
orable in  connection  with  Marlborough's  victory  over  the 
French  and  Bavarians  1704.  The  battle,  however,  did  not 
actually  take  place  here,  but  at  a  village  in  the  vicinity  called 
Hochstiidt,  and  the  French  and  Germans  name  it  as  the  bat- 
tle of  Hochstiidt 

Blenheim  Dog,  or  KarllMroiish  Do^,  a  small  and 
very  beautiful  variety  of  spaniel,  much  resembling  the  King 
Charles  spaniel  in  form  and  general  appearance,  but  differing 
in  the  color,  which  is  white,  with  orange  or  flame-colored 
markings.  In  weight  it  should  not  exceed  5  lbs.  The  Blenheim 
spaniel  is  the  PyratM  of  Buffon.  It  derives  its  English  name 
from  Blenheim  House  in  Oxfordshire,  the  seat  of  the  Dukea 
of  Marlborough,  where  the  breed  has  been  preserved  since  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  c.  These  dogs  are  sometimes  sold  at  an 
enormous  price. 

Blenlieim  Home,  near  Oxford,  Eng.,  the  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  erected  at  the  public  expense  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne  as  a  testimony  of  gratitude  to  the  vic- 
tor of  Blenheim ;  £600,000  was  voted  for  the  purpose,  but  the 
sum  did  not  suffice  for  the  completion  of  the  work.  The  royal 
estate  of  Woodstock,  in  which  it  stands,  was  granted  at  the 
same  time.  The  building  was  deagned  by  Sr  John  Yan- 
brugh,  and  is  a  grand  though  heavy  monument  of  his  powers 
as  an  architect  The  L  of  the  prindpal  front  from  wing  to 
wing  is  348  ft  The  interior  is  proportionately  magnificent. 
The  collection  of  paintings,  which  was  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able in  Britain,  was  sold  at  auction  in  1886.  One  of  the 
principal  pictures,  the  Madonna  of  the  Ansidei  family,  by 
Raphael,  was  purchased  by  the  English  government  for  the 
National  Gallery. 

BlennerllM'set,  (Huiman,)  an  Englishman,  said  to  have 
been  an  accomplice  of  Aaron  Burr;  b.  1767,  d.  1831.  See 
Burr,  Aaron. 

BlexmorrhCB'a  {blenna^  "  mucus,"  rheo,  "  to  flow*^  is  a 
medical  term  for  an  unusually  copious  discharge  from  any 
mucous  membrane ;  but  as  it  does  not  completely  express  the 
nature  of  such  fluids,  modem  writers  do  not  often  make  use 
of  it.  Mucus  is  a  pellucid,  ropy  substance,  which  has  no  cor- 
puscles or  organized  particles  of  its  own.  In  those  discharges 
termed  blennorrhoeal,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  mixture 
of  epithelial  scales  shed  in  large  quantities  from  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  occasionally  pus  cells.  In  B.  of  the  lach- 
rymal sac,  or  what  is  called  "  watery  eye,'*  if  the  inner  comer 
of  the  eye  be  pressed  by  the  fingers,  an  opaque,  milky  fluid 
will  appear  between  the  lids,  instead  of  the  transparent  tears 
which  are  present  when  the  lachrymal  apparatus  is  in  health. 
After  inflammations  of  the  genito-urinary  mucous  membrane, 
a  gleety  discharge  frequently  occurs,  and  continues  for  a  long 
period.  The  treatment  consists  m  establishing  a  robust  state 
of  health  by  tonics  and  the  preparations  of  iron,  fresh  air, 
and  careful  regimen ;  with  astringent  lotions  applied  di- 
rectly to  the  mucous  membrane,  such  as  alum,  tannin,  etc., 
to  lessen  the  quantity  of  the  secretion ;  and  occasional  caus- 
tic stimulants,  as  the  nitrate  of  silver,  to  alter  the  depraved 
condition  of  the  secreting  membrane. 

Uen^ny,  (BJennim^)  a  genus  of  acanthopterygious  fishes, 
the  type  of  a  family  BUttniidn,  very  nearly  idlied  to  the 
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family  of  Gobiulie,  and  by  many  naturalists  included  in  it  To 
the  B.  family  the  wolf-fish  and  the  gunnel,  or  butter-fish,  are 
referred.  The  fishes  of  this 
family  are  generally  re- 
markable for  the  abun- 
dance of  slimy  matter  with 
which  their  sitin  is  covered. 

Bleph^aris,  a  genus  of 
fishes  similar  to  the  dory 
and  mackerel. 

Bleph^arospasm,  (Or.    OcdlatedBlenny^orButterfly-flsli. 
hUpharo  and  spasmoa,)  spas- 
modic movement  or  contraction  of  the  eyelid. 

Bldr^,  a  town  in  the  Dept  of  Indre-et-Loire,  France ;  pop. 
1,992.  In  its  vicinity  is  the  castle  of  Ohenonceaux,  the  resi- 
dence purchased  by  Henry  II.  of  France  for  the  celebrated 
Diana  of  Poitiers.  The  castle  escaped  the  fury  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  is  still  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  Among  the 
curiosities  shown  to  the  visitor  is  the  mirror  used  by  Mary 
Stuart  (Queen  of  Scots)  on  her  marriage  with  the  Dauphin. 

Ble8-bok,  the  Boer  name  for  the  ^uth  African  antelope, 
{DamalU  cUbifrons.) 

Bless'in^n,  Coimtess  of,  (Maroaret,)  a  British 
woman  of  letters,  traveler,  and  conversationalist,  b.  1789  at 
Knock wiet,  Ireland,  d.  1849.    Her  only  literary  work  of  value 


Bli^h,  (William,)  an  Eng.  admiral,  b.  1768,  celebrated  in 
connection  with  the  mutiny  of  the  Bounty.  He  was  sent  out 
1787  by  the  British  government  to  Tahiti  to  collect  plante 
of  the  bread-fruit  tree,  with  1,015  specimens  of  which  he 
sailed  for  Jamaica.  A  part  of  the  crew  mutinied  after  they 
had  been  24  days  out,  and  forced  the  captain  and  18  men 
into  the  ship^s  launch,  which  they  cast  adrift,  turning  their 
own  course  back  to  Tahiti,  ultimately  settling  on  Pitcalm^s 
Island.  The  captain  and  his  companions  arrived,  after  al- 
most incredible  hardship,  at  the  Island  of  Timor,  June  14, 
a  distance  of  3,600  nautical  m.  from  the  point  where  they 
were  abandoned.  Not  a  single  life  was  lost.  On  B.*s  ar- 
rival in  England  a  man-of-war  was  sent  to  capture  the  mu- 
tineers. Some  of  them  were  seized  ;  the  rest  had  escaped  to 
Htcaim's  Ishmd,  with  Fletcher  Christian,  the  leader  of  the 
mutinj.  Their  place  of  refuge,  however,  was  not  discovered 
until  1808,  when  an  Amer.  ship  accidentally  touched  at  the 
island.  At  that  time  only  one  of  the  mutineers,  John  Adams, 
remained.  In  1806  B.  was  appointed  Gov.  of  New  South 
Wales,  but  his  conduct  here  was  so  tyrannical  as  to  cause 
universal  dissatisfaction ;  and  in  1808  the  civil  and  military 
officers  of  the  colony  summarily  terminated  his  government 
by  arresting  him ;  d.  1817. 

Blifirht,  a  diseased  state  of  the  cultivated  grasses,  espe- 
cially of  the  cerealia.    The  term  has  been  very  vagudy  and 


oinol  i  will  brine  tli£  UiIm^  b^ 
01  wciY  th«itthEy  JcMtw  nof; 
iwilli£«iclth£min  Poiths  fli«ir 
they  li<!iv£  MOT  known:  i  will 

moiki  oloirlciiEss  licht  before 
them,  <«ii<l  crooV.i<X  thinGS 
str^iiGht.tHesEtlimGSwilJ  i  <ko 

MY\U  fhem,  m<\  y\o\  forsoike 
them,  i  SOI  id  K  choiPt.  xlil,  v.  1 6. 


Is  Converaations  unih  Lord  Byron^  with  whom  she  formed  a 
close  friendship. 

Bletch'in^ly,  a  town  in  the  S.-E.  of  Surrey,  Eng. ;  pop. 
1,916.  Many  Roman  coins  have  been  found  in  the  vicinity. 
Near  B.  2,000-8,000  tons  of  fuller's  earth  are  raised  annu- 
ally. In  cutting  the  B.  railway  tunnel  the  fossil  bones  of  the 
iguanodon,  an  extinct  reptile,  were  discovered. 

Bleta,  rotten  spots  in  apples,  pears,  and  other  fruits.    The 
rotting  of  such  fruit  is  called  bletting.    It  occurs  chiefly  by 
the  decomposition  of  the  compounds  which  the  fruits  contain 
and  the  fermentation  of  the  sugar ;  carbonic  acid  is  formed ; 
and  the  fibers  of  a  fun- 
gus can  be  discovered  by 
the  microscope  pervad- 
ing the  bletted  part,  to 
the   rapid  extension  of 
which    they    no    doubt 
greatly    contribute,    al- 
though it  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  presence 
of  the  spores  or  seeds  of 
the  fungus  should  be  re- 
garded as  the  original 
cause  of  the  decay. 

Blich'er,  (Steen 
Stebnsen,)  one  of  the 
most    distinguished    of 

modem  Danish  poets,  novelists,  and  divines  ;  b.  1782,  d.  1848. 
He  was  long  known  only  as  the  successful  translator  of  Ossian. 

Bli'dah,  town  of  Algeria,  in  the  prov.  of  Algeria,  80  m. 
S.-W.  of  Algiers ;  pop.  28,686. 
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variously  used,  having,  in  fact,  been  applied  to  almost  every 

disease  of  plants  caused  by  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere 

or  of  the  soil,  the  attacks  of  insects,  parasitic  fungi,  etc.    It 

is  frequently  limited  to  the  disease  in  wheat  and 

other  grains,  which  is  also  called  smut-balls,  bunt, 

pepper  brand,  or  stinking  rust,  in  which,  while 

the  grain  retains  its  usual  form  and  appearance, 

the  interior  of  it  is  filled  with  a  powder  of  a  very 

fetid  odor,  consisting  of  balls  so  minute  that  it  is 

calculated  4,000,000  of  them  may  exist  in  a  single 

grain.   These  are  a  parasitic  fungus,  Uredo  caries. 


The  Knotted  or  Rope  Alphabet 

Blind,  The,  those  who  are  either  partially  or  totally  de- 
prived of  the  sense  of  sight.  Only  a  few  are  bom  blind,  the 
greater  number  becoming  so  by  accident,  small-pox,  or  dis- 
eases of  the  eye,  so  that  more  than  one  half  are.  above  the 
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age  of  50.  BUodness  prevails  most  in  tropical  and  least 
in  temperate  countries;  more  in  tlie  eastern  than  in  the 
western  hemisphere.  The  first  institution  for  the  B.  was 
founded  in  Meromingen  by  Weef  YL,  in  1178;  the  second 
In  Paris  by  St.  Louis,  in  1260;  the  first  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  adult  blind  was  opened  in  Edinburgh  by  Dr. 
Johnston,  in  1798.  There  are  now  some  261  institutions 
for  the  B.  in  the  world.  Though  the  B.,  in  general,  are 
more  or  less  dependent,  yet  many  have  earned  a  comfortable 
living,  and  have  even  attained  distinction  in  departments 
generally  supposed  to  be  to  them  inaccessible.  The  employ- 
ments most  adapted  to  their  abilities  are  the  making  of  bas- 
kets, brushes,  mattresses,  rugs,  and  such  like ;  and  for  the 
women  sewing,  knitting,  and  hair-plaiting.  In  1890  there  were 
2,981  blind  pupils  in  28  schools  for  the  B.  in  the  U.S. 
Printing  for  tne  Blind.  — The  first  embossed  book  for 
the  use  of  the  blind  was  printed  in  Paris  in  1784.  Large 
editions  of  a  few  volumes  were  printed  at  great  expense; 
but  as  they  were  not  easily  read,  and  were  used  only  for 
exhibition  in  the  Paris  Institution,  the  greater  part  of  the 
edition  was  long  after  sold  for  waste  paper.  It  is  question- 
able whether  the  art,  after  falling  into  abeyance  for  about 
40  yrs.,  would  have  been  permanently  revived  had  it  not 
been  for  the  Bible,  the  book  least  wanted  in  Paris,  but  most 
wanted  in  Britain  and  Am.  The  merit  of  reviving  it 
in  Great  Britain  was  due  to  Mr.  James  Gall,  of  Edin- 
burgh, who,  having  in  1826  seen  specimens  of  the  Parisian 
books,  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  putting 
the  Bible  into  the  hands  of  the  blind.  Being  himself  a  printer 
and  publisher,  he  set  himself  to  improve  the  alphabet  so  as 
to  make  it  more  sensible  to  the  touch.  In  1834  he  published 
his  great  work,  Tfie  Gotpd  by  St,  Johtk,  which  was  the  first 
book  of  the  Bible  which  had  ever  been  printed  for  the  blind 
in  any  language.  This  volume  was  printed  in  a  type  so  large 
and  legible  that  some  of  those  whom  he  had  taught  were  able 
at  a  public  meeting  to  read  any  passage  put  before  them 
through  six  plies  of  silk  between  the  book  and  their  fingers. 
In  the  U.  S.  many  copies  of  the  Bible  for  the  Mind  have 
been  issued.  The  letters  used  are  so  raised  as  to  be  distin- 
guished by  the  touch.  The  extract  from  Isaiah  printed  in 
conjunction  with  this  article  is  a  fac^mile  in  black  of  the 
style  now  generally  used. 

Blind  Tom,  an  Amer.  Negro  of  extraordinary  musical 
powers,  b.  in  the  family  of  a  Southern  gentleman  named 
Bethune,  and  blind  from  his  birth.  From  his  childhood  he 
appeared  to  grasp  the  piano  with  almost  preternatural  skill ; 
and,  although  bom  a  slave,  his  master  furnished  him  with 
the  means  of  becoming  thoroughly  versed  in  the  mysteries  of 
that  instrument.  In  this  vocation  he  sua^eeded  under  the 
management  of  a  son  of  his  old  master.  B.  T.'s  memory  is 
so  tenacious  that  he  has  been  known  to  phiy  pretty  accurately 
an  elaborate  movement  but  once  heard  by  him. 

Sliad'worm,  (Anguia/rtiffilis,)  a  small  reptile  which,  al- 
though it  has  commonly  been  ranked  among  the  serpents  by 
naturalists,  in  consequence  of  agreement  in  general  form,  ex- 
hibits remarkable  points  of  difference  from  the  true  serpents. 

Bliss,  (Cornelius  N.,)  Amer.  financier ;  b.  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  Jan.  26,  1833  ;  member  Pun-Amer.  Conference,  1889; 
director  manv  financial  institutions ;  appointed  Sec.  Interior 
by  Pres.  McKinley  1897. 

Bliss,  (Philip  Paul,)  an  Amer.  evangelist  and  composer 
of  popular  hymns — words  and  music — which  were  introduced 
in  Moody's  meetings,  and  became  the  accepted  hymnology  of 
revivals;  b.  1838,  killed  by  R.R.  disaster,  Ashtabula,  0., 
Dec.  30,  1876. 

Bliss,  (Porter  Cornelius,)  was  Commissioner  to  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic  1883 ;  edited  a  monthly  periodical  at  Buenos 
Ayres ;  imprisoned  by  Lopez  and  rescued  by  an  Amer.  squad- 
ron 1868 ;  editor  Washington  Chronicle^  and  translator  to 
State  Department,  Washington,  1869 ;  Sec.  of  Legation  and 
actint^  Minister  to  Mexico  1872;  b.  1838;  d.  1885. 

Blis^tered  or  Blis^ter  Steel  is  the  kind  of  steel 
from  which,  by  hammering,  rolling,  etc.,  certain  qualities  of 
tools  and  files  are  fashioned.  When  broken  up,  piled,  and 
welded  under  the  hammer,  it  forms  shear-steel,  from  which  a 
finer  class  of  tools  is  made,  and  when  melted  in  crucibles  it 
forms  the  finest  kind  of  cast-steel  for  cutlery.  B.  S.  is  made 
from  bar  iron  of  superior  quality  by  a  process  of  cementation ; 
the  furnace  employed  is  termed  a  converting  furnace. 

Blis'ters  are  medicinal  agents  which,  when  applied  to  the 
skin,  raise  the  cuticle  into  small  vesicles  filled  with  serous 
fluid.  They  are  applied  either  in  the  form  of  plasters  or  in 
a  fluid  state,  as  suits  the  convenience  of  the  person  or  part, 
and  have  for  their  object  the  establishing  of  a  couuter-irrita- 


Blocks. 

a.  doQble  block:  ft.  treble  Mock: 
«,  dew-line  block ;  d,  kuiff  tackle  block : 
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tion.  The  most  common  B.  in  use  is  made  of  c&ntharidea,  or 
Spanish  fly,  (Cantharit  veticataria.)  In  young  children  and 
very  thin-skinned  persons  a  layer  of  tissue  paper,  or  thm 
gauze  wet  with  vinegar,  may  be  laid  between  the  blister  and 
the  skin.  Mustard  {Sinapis  fugrci)  is  frequently  used,  bat 
seldom  left  on  sufficiently  long  to  produce  blistering. 

Bli'tum,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  CTunipo- 
dicicecF. 

Blinard.  See  Dictiomart  of  Aicbricanisiis  in  Afpendiz. 

Bloch, (Marcus  £LiESER,)a  celebrated  Ger.  ichthyologist; 
b.  in  Bavaria  1728.  A  slight  knowledge  which  he  had  ac- 
quired of  anatomy,  while  the  assistant  of  a  Jewish  surgeon 
at  Hamburg,  inspired  him  with  an  extraordinary  desire  to 
study  that  science  thoroughly.  He  went  to  Berlin  and  devoted 
himself  to  anatomy  and  other  branches  of  natural  history  with 
indefatigable  zeal.  He  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  and  returned  to  Berlin  to  prac- 
tice his  prof ession,  where  he  d.  1799. 

Block,  in  the  rigging  of  a  ship,  is  an  important  part  of 
the  apparatus  necessary  for  raising  sails  and  yards,  tight- 
ening ropes,  etc.  The  B. 
comprises  tK>th  the  frame  or 
shell  and  the  pulley  or  pul- 
leys contained  within  it.  In 
seamen's  language,  a  tackle 
includes  the  rope  as  well  as 
the  B.  through  which  it 
works.  The  uses  of  Bs.  are 
very  numerous  on  shipboard; 
and  to  subserve  these  uses 
they  are  distributed  about 
the  masts,  yards,  sails,  and 
ropes.  Nearly  every  B.  com- 
prises a  shell  or  wooden  ex- 
terior, a  sheave  or  wheel  on 
which  the  rope  runs,  a  pin  or 
axle  on  which  the  sheave 
turns,  and  a  strap  to  fasten  the  B.  to  any  particular  station.  A 
single  B.  contains  only  1  sheave ;  a  double  B.  2,  and  so  on.  Be- 
sides the  designation  of  Bs.  according  to  the  number  of  sheaves 
they  contain,  (single,  double,  treble,  fourfold,)  ships*  Bs.  re- 
ceive numerous  other  names — such  as  bee-B.,  cut-B.,  cheek-B., 
clew-garnet  B.,  dew-line  B.,  etc. 

Block,  (MoRiTz,)  Ger.  statistical  writer  and  political  econo- 
mist, b.  in  Berlin  1816. 

Blockade^  in  Military  Tactics,  is  an  operation  for  captur- 
ing an  enemy's  town  or  fortress  without  a  bombardment  or 
regular  siege.  The  attacking  party  throws  up  works  on  the 
neighboring  heights  and  roads;  the  rest  of  the  besi^ng 
force  remains  under  cover  in  villages,  or  in  a  temporary  camp, 
ready  to  repel  any  sortie  attempted  by  the  Ix^eged.  The 
whole  purpose  in  view  is  to  prevent  the  besieged  from  re- 
ceiving supplies  of  any  kind^in  order  that  when  the  food  or 
the  ammunition  is  exhausted  they  may  be  compelled  to  sur- 
render. B.  in  a  naval  sense  is  the  prevention  of  the  entrance 
or  exit  of  the  enemy's  ships  at  a  particular  port  It  is  some- 
times resorted  to  as  an  auxiliary  to  military  operations  by 
land,  but  generally  is  limited  to  maritime  investment. 

Blockade',  in  International  Law,  is  the  right,  in  time  of 
war,  of  rendering  intercourse  with  an  enemy*s  port  unlawful 
on  the  part  of  neutrals ;  and  it  is  carried  into  effect  by  an 
armed  force,  (ships  of  war,)  which  blocks  up  and  bars  export 
or  import  to  or  from  the  place  blockaded.  This  right  is  de- 
scribed by  all  writers  on  the  law  of  nations  as  clear  and  in- 
controvertible, having  its  origin  in  the  soundest  principles  of 
maritime  jurisprudence,  sanctioned  by  the  practice  of  the  best 
times.  On  the  proclamation  of  peace,  or  from  any  political 
or  belligerent  cause,  the  contin- 
uance of  the  investment  may 
cease  to  be  necessary,  and  the  B. 
is  then  said  to  be  raised. 

Blocks-books,  school-books 
and  books  of  devotion  made  be- 
fore the  invention  of  printing  by 
carving  blocks  of  wood  or  metid 
so  as  to  leave  the  letters  and  pict- 
ures standing  out. 

Block'-hoiiBe  is  to  a  tempo- 
rary fortification  what  a  tower 
is  to  one  that  is  permanent.  In  a 
wooded  country  it  is  easily  and 
quickly  made,  and  the  enemy  can- 
not readily  bring  gims  to  bear  up- 
on it ;  on  flat  open  ground  it  is  less  nsefuL    The  B.  is  always 
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a  covered  defense  unlike  a  battery;  sometimes  with  only 
one  story,  sometimes  with  two,  of  which  the  lower  forms  a 
barracit  for  a  few  men.  It  is  usually  either  rectangular  or 
shaped  like  a  Greek  cross.    The  Amer.  backwoodsmen  built 


Modem  Block-house. 


Bs.  with  great  quickness  and  efficiency ;  several  of  these,  with 
a  curtain  or  continuous  wall  of  stockading,  may  be  made  to 
inclose  a  large  space,  capable  of  accommodating  a  great  num- 
ber of  defenders,  and  of  repelling  a  considerabie  hostile  force. 

Kock  Wand,  an  islet  8  m.  1.  and  6  w.,  belongs  to  R.  I., 
and  is  situated  between  Point  Judith,  R.  L,  and  Montauk 
Point,  L.  I. ;  pop.  1,820. 

Blocks^b^^,  the  name  given  to  various  mountains  and 
hills  in  Grermany,  but  pre-eminently  to  the  Brocken,  the  high- 
est point  of  the  Harz  Mountains,  and,  indeed,  of  the  N.  of 
Germany.  According  to  the  popular  belief,  it  is  the  favorite 
haunt  of  the  witches,  where  they  celebrate  the  night  of  the 
Ist  of  May,  WdlpurffMnacht: 

Block-ship,  a  ship  of  war  formerly  useful  as  a  defense 
in  ports  and  naval  arsenals.  Since  war-steamers  have  aimost 
superseded  the  old  sailing  men-of-war,  the  latter  are  ot  litt  e 
service  except  for  training-ships. 

Block  System.  The  B.  S.,  in  R.R.  parlance,  is  simply 
the  division  of  a  R.R.  into  a  certain  number  of  what  are 
called  telegraphic  districts,  the  distance  between  which  is  de- 
termined by  the  amount  of  traffic,  and  each  block  station  has 
signaling  instruments  by  which  the  signal  man  can  commu- 
nicate with  the  box  on  each  side  of  him.  Now,  when  a  train 
enters  any  block  a  semaphore  signal  is  lowered,  and  no  train 
is  allowed  to  follow  until  the  one  in  front  has  reached  the  end 
of  the  block,  when  the  signal  is  raised  and  at  the  same  time 
lowered  for  the  block  ahead,  etc.  The  B.  Ss.  in  use  in  Europe 
and  in  this  country  generally  employ  mechanical  devices  for 
lowering  and  raising  the  out-door  signal. 

BlocSc  Tin  is  an  inferior  variety  of  tin.  When  the  metal 
is  reduced  from  its  Ores,  it  is  first  poured  into  molds,  and  the 
'  ingots  thus  procured  are  heated  to  incipient  fusion  in  a  re^ 
verberatory  furnace,  when  the  pure  tin  first  fuses,  and  is 
withar&;7n;  uhI  the  less  pure  tin,  which  is  left  behind,  being 
melted  at  a  higher  temperature,  is  poured  into  molds,  and  k 
known  as  B.  T. 

Blod^get,  (LoRiN,)  an  Amer.  scientist  and  writer,  some- 
time professor  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  who  has  made 
a  specialty  of  climatology;  b.  1828. 

"Blodfgeitt,  (Rurus,)  an  Amer.  legislator,  b.  in  Dorchester, 
N.  H.,  1884;  member  of  N.  J.  Assembly  1878-80;  U.  S. 
senator  forN.  J.  1887-93. 

Blois,  a  town  of  France,  cap.  of  the  Dept.  of  Loire-et- 
Cher.  The  houses,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town  especially, 
are  mean  and  ill-built,  and  the  streets  are  crooked  and  nar- 
row, but  they  are  kept  clean  by  water  from  the  public  fount- 
ains, which  are  supplied  by  a  spleudid  aqueduct,  supposed  to 
have  been  constructed  by  the  Romans.  B.  has  a  handsome 
cathedral,  but  its  chief  glory  is  its  old  castle,  which  has  been 
the  scene  of  many  interesting  historical  events ;  pop.  23,467. 

Blom'field,  (Charles  James,)  Bishop  of  London,  a  learned 
and  influential  prelate  of  the  Church  of  England;  b.  1786. 
In  1824  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Chester;  and  in  1828  he  was 
appointed  to  the  see  of  London.  Under  his  presidency  more 
churches  were  erected  in  London  than  under  any  bishop  since 
the  Reformation ;  d.  1857. 

Blom'maert,  (Philip,)  one  of  the  most  prominent  of 
modem  Flemish  authors,  b.  1809.  He  rendered  service  to 
literature  and  to  the  patriotic  cause  by  the  publication  of 
Theophilut^  an  old  Flemish  poem  of  the  14th  c,  and  of  the 
Oude  Vlaemuehe  Gedickte  (Old  Flemish  Poems)  of  the  12th, 
13th,  and  14th  c.  He  showed  a  predilection  for  Middle-Age 
literature,  and  translated  the  Nibeltmaen  into  Flemish  iam- 
bics. His  most  important  work  is  a  Mistory  of  the  Belgians^ 
(Brussels,  1849 ;)  d.  1871. 

Blon'del,  a  celebrated  Fr.  minstrel  of  the  12th  c,  and  the 
favorite  of  Richard  the  Lion-heart,  King  of  England,  whom 
he  accompanied  to  Palestine.  When  Richard,  on  his  return, 
was  seized  and  imprisoned  by  Leopold,  Duke  of  Austria,  B. 
(according  to  an  old  chronicler)  resolved  to  find  out  the  place 
in  which  his  master  was  confined.    He  wandered  through 


Germany  in  disguise,  and  at  length,  coming  to  the  castle  of 
Lowenstein,  in  Austria,  he  heard  that  it  contained  some  illus- 
trious captive.  Feeling  assured  that  this  was  the  king,  he  in 
vain  tried  all  means  to  get  a  sight  of  him.  He  then  placed 
himself  opposite  the  tower  in  which  he  learned  the  unknown 
was  imprisoned,  and  commenced  singing  one  of  those  Pro- 
ven9al  songs  which  Richard  and  he  had  composed  together. 
Hardly  had  B.  finished  the  first  stanza  when  a  well-known 
voice  from  the  tower  took  up  the  second,  and  carried  it  on  to 
the  end.  The  minstrel  thus  discovered  his  monarch,  and,  re- 
turning with  all  speed  to  England,  was  the  means  of  his  being 
ransomed  by  his  subjects. 

Blood,  the  nutritive  fluid  of  the  tissues,  consists  of  a 
transparent  colorless  fluid,  the  liquor  Ranffuini*^  and  minute 
solid  bodies,  the  *^  corpuscles,"  which  float  in  it  The  liquor 
sanguinis  consists  of  water,  in  which  are  dissolved  fibrine, 
albumen,  chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium,  phosphates  of 
soda,  lime,  and  magnesia,  together  with  fatty  and  extractive 
matters,  the  latter  the  product  of  the  metamorphosis  of  the 
tissues.  The  corpuscles  are  of  two  kinds — white  and  red ; 
the  white  are  larger  and  less  numerous  than  the  red,  being  in 
Itealthy  B.  in  the  proportion  of  2  or  3  to  1,000.  In  certain 
forms  of  disease  the  number  of  these  white  blood-corpuscles 
is  increased.  They  present  a  granular  appearance  on  the  sur- 
face, have  a  nucleolus  which  is  speedily  brought  into  view 
by  the  action  of  dilute  acetic  acid,  and  are  identical  with  the 
lymph-corpuscle.  Under  the  microscope  they  vary  their  forms 
in  the  same  way  as  the  amceba  ;  hence  these  movements  are 
called  amabaid.  The  red  corpuscles  are  peculiar  to  verte- 
brates, and  seem  to  have  their  origin  in  the  white  corpuscles, 
are  oval  and  nucleated  in  fishes,  reptiles,  and  birds,  but  in 
man  and  the  mammalia  generally  they  are  non-nucleated,  and 
are  biconcave,  flattened  disks,  their  edges  being  thicker  than 
the  center ;  hence  the  dark  appearance  of  the  latter  when 
seen  under  the  microscope.  The  color  of  the  B.  varies.  In 
the  arteries  it  is  of  a  bright  scarlet  color,  while  in  the  veins 
it  is  of  a  dark  purple  color.*  The  chief  difference  between 
arterial  and  venous  B.  is  that  the  former  contains  more  oxy- 
gen and  less  carbonic  acid  than  the  latter.  The  red  B.-cor- 
puscles  possess  great  powers  of  absorbing  oxygen.  They 
receive  oxygen  in  the  lungs,  where  they  become  colored,  and 
carry  it  aU  over  the  body  to  the  tissues  to  form  new  com- 
binations. After  a  time  the  corpuscles  become  dissolved  in 
the  liquor  sanguinis,  which  fluid  they  serve  to  elaborate.  The 
products  of  the  metamorphosis  of  the  tissues  are  poured  into 
the  B.,  so  that  it  is  reaUy  a  very  complex  fluid.  See  Circu- 
lation OF  THE  Blood. 

Blood,  (Thomas,)  a  daring,  unscrupulous,  and  succesBful 
British  adventurer,  b.  in  Ireland  about  1628,  and  served  there 
in  the  Parliamentary  army.  After  the  Restoration  he  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  insurrectionary  plot  which  was  to  be- 
gin with  the  seizure  of  Dublin  Castle  and  of  Ormond,  the 
lord-lieutenant.  On  its  timely  discovery  he  fled,  while  his 
chief  accomplices  were  seized  and  executed.  He  soon  re- 
turned to  England,  to  try  what  miscliief  might  be  brewed 
among  the  fifth-monarchy  men.  Finding  no  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, he  repaired  to  Scotland,  and  was  present  at  the  fight  of 
Pentland,  1666.  On  the  night  of  the  6th  December,  1670,  the 
Duke  of  Ormond  was  seized  in  his  coach  in  St.  James  Street, 
London,  by  a  gang  of  bravoes,  and  tied  on  horseback  behind 
one  of  them,  and  hurried  away  toward  Tyburn.  B.  was  the 
leader  in  this  villainy,  but  so  well  had  he  contrived  it  that  he 
did  not  even  incur  suspicion.  His  next  enterprise  was  on  the 
9th  of  May,  1671.  Disguised  as  a  clergyman,  and  accompa- 
nied by  accomplices,  he  entered  the  Tower  with  the  determi- 
nation to  carry  off  the  regalia  of  England.  After  nearly 
murdering  the  keeper  of  the  jewels  he  succeeded  in  carrying 
off  the  crown  under  his  cloak,  while  one  of  his  associates 
bore  away  the  orb.  They  were  pursued,  however,  seized,  and 
committed  to  the  Tcwer  jail.  At  the  instigation  of  Bucking, 
ham.  King  Charles  visited  the  miscreant  in  prison,  and,  dread- 
ing the  threat  that  there  were  hundreds  of  B.*s  associates 
banded  together  by  oath  to  avenge  the  death  of  any  of  the 
fraternity,  pardoned  him,  took  him  to  court,  and  gave  him  an 
estate  of  £600  a  yr.  This  scandalous  disregard  of  public  de- 
cency was  heightened  by  the  fact  that  the  old  jewel-keeper, 
who  had  risk^  his  life  in  defense  of  his  charge,  applied  in 
vain  for  payment  of  a  small  reward  for  his  devotion ;  d.  1680. 

Blood,  ATen£;er  of.  In  the  early  ages  of  society  the 
infliction  of  the  penalty  of  death  for  murder  was  left  to  the 
nearest  relative  of  the  murdered,  whose  recognized  duty  was 
to  pursue  and  slay  the  murderer.  He  was  called  the  A.  of 
B.,  in  Heb.  Ghel^  which  term,  however,  was  of  much  wider 
significance.    The  Mosaic  law  (Num.  xxxv)  did  not  set  aside 
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this  universal  institution  of  primitive  society,  but  placed  it 
under  regulations,  prohibiting  the  commutation  of  the  penalty 
of  death  for  money,  which  appears  to  have  become  frequent, 
and  appointing  cities  of  refuge  for  the  manslayer  who  was 
not  reallv  a  murderer.    See  Capital  Punishment. 

Blood-bird  of  New  South  Wales,  a  beautiful  little  species 
of  honey-eater,  which  receives  its  name  from  the  rich  scarlet 
color  of  the  head,  neck,  breast,  and  back  of  the  male.  A 
similar  species  is  found  in  Bengal. 

Blooa,  T**'a-tr**»g  of,  an  offense  under  the  Mosaic  law; 
prohibited  obviously  for  reasons  connected  with  the  use  of 
animals  in  sacrifice.  Christians,  with  a  few  exceptions,  have 
always  regarded  the  prohibition  as  having  ceased  with  the 
sacrifices  which  gave  occasion  for  it ;  and  the  exhortation  of 
the  apostolic  council  of  Jerusalem  to  the  Gentile  converts  to 
abstain  "  from  things  strangled  and  from  blood  "  has  been 
almost  universally  viewed  as  merely  an  application  of  the 
great  law  of  Christian  charity  to  the  circumstances  of  a 
transition  period,  with  reference  to  the  prejudices  of  Jewish 
converts. 

Blood-fiow'er,  a  genus  of  bulbous-rooted  plants,  of  tl^e 
natural  order  Amaryllideay  mostly  natives  of  South  Africa. 

Blood-hound,  a  variety  of  hound  remarkable  for  its  ex- 
quisite scent  and  for  its 
great  sagacity  and  perse- 
verance in  tracking  any  ob- 
ject to  the  pursuit  of  which 
it  has  been  trained.  It  de- 
rives its  name  from  its  orig- 
inal common  employment 
in  the  chase,  either  to  track 
a  wounded  animal  or  to  dis- 
cover the  lair  of  the  beast 
of  prey.  It  was  also  for- 
merly called,  both  in  En- 
gland and  Scotland,  tletU" 
hound  or  sleuth-hound,  from  the  Saxon  aleut,  the  track  of  a 
deer.  The  B.  was  formerly  common  and  much  in  use  in  Brit- 
ain, as  well  as  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  but  is  now  rare. 
The  Cuban  B.,  which  was  much  employed  in  the  pursuit  of 
felons  and  of  fugitive  slaves,  differs  considerably  from  the 
true  B.  of  Britain  and  of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  being 
more  fierce,  and  having  more  resemblance  to  the  bull-dog, 
and  probably  a  connection  with  that  or  some  similar  race. 

Blood-money,  money  paid  by  a  man-slayer  as  compensa- 
tion to  the  next  of  kin,  the  amount  varying  with  the  rank  of 
the  killed ;  only  prevalent  now  among  the  barbariads. 

Blood  of  Our  Sav^ioor,  was  an  order  of  knighthood  in 
Mantua  instituted  by  Duke  Vincent  6ron9aga,  in  1608,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  marriage  of  his  son  with  a  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Savoy.  It  consisted  of  20  knights,  the  Mantuan 
dukes  being  sovereigns.  The  collar  had  threads  of  gold  laid 
on  fire,  and  interwoven  with  the  words  Domine  probcuti.  To 
the  collar  were  pendent  two  angels,  supporting  three  drops  of 
blood,  and  circumscribed  with  the  motto  Nmil  isto  h-iste  re- 
cepto.  The  name  originated  in  the  belief  that  in  St.  Andrew^s 
Church,  in  Mantua,  certain  drops  of  our  Saviour's  blood  are 
kept  as  a  relic. 

Bloom,  an  appearance  on  paintings  resembling  in  some 
measure  the  B.  on  certain  kinds  of  fruit,  such  as  peaches, 
plums,  etc.,  produced,  in  all  probability,  by  the  presence  of 
moisture  in  the  varnish  or  on  the  surface  of  the  painting 
when  the  varnish  is  laid  on.  The  B.  destroys  the  transparency, 
and  is  consequently  very  injurious  to  the  general  effect  of  a 
picture.  It  is  best  prevented  by  carefully  drying  the  picture 
and  heating  the  varnish  before  applying  it ;  and  best  removed 
by  a  sponge  dipped  in  hot  camphene,  after  which  a  soft  brush 
should  be  employed  to  smooth  the  surface  of  the  picture, 
which  should  be  finally  placed  in  the  sunshine  to  dry. 

Bloom'^rism,  a  new  and  fanciful  fashion  of  female  dress, 
partly  rese.nbling  male  attire,  which  arose  out  of  what  is 
termed  the  "  Woman's  Rights  Movement,"  that  began  to  be 
agitated  in  the  U.  S.  about  the  yr.  1848.  The  first  Woman's 
Rights  Convention  was  held  at  Worcester,  N.  Y.,  in  1850, 
under  the  presidency  of  Mrs.  Lucretia  Mott.  Its  object  was 
to  advocate  for  women  a  more  liberal  education,  training  in 
trades  and  professions,  and  generally  the  social  and  political 
privileges  possessed  by  the  other  sex.  At  the  same  date,  and 
in  close  connection  with  this  movement,  arose  an  agitation  for 
the  reform  of  female  attire.  Its  advocates  said,  justly  enough, 
that  if  women  were  to  take  their  place  in  the  world  as  fellow- 
workers  with  men  they  ought  not  to  labor  under  the  disad- 
vantage of  having  a  dress  that  deprived  them  of  the  use  of 
their  hands,  and  required  nearly  their  whole  muscular  power 


for  its  support.  In  1849  Mrs.  Bloomer  adopted  the  costume 
to  which  she  gave  her  name,  and  lectured  in  New  York  and 
elsewhei*e  on  its  advantages.  The  Bloomer  dress  consisted 
of  a  jacket  with  close  sleeves,  a  skirt  falling  a  little  below  tlie 
knee,  and  a  pair  of  Turkish  trousers.  It  has  recently  be- 
come popular  with  many  lady  bicyclers  as  a  costume  suitable 
for  the  wheel. 

Bloom^field,  town  in  Essex  Co.,  X.  J.,  4  m.  N.-N.-W.  from 
Newark,  12  m.  N.-W.  of  New  York ;  on  Morris  Canal,  Moiit- 
clair  and  Greenwood  Lake  R.R.,  and  connected  with  Newark 
by  trolley-cars.  It  has  manufactures  of  organs,  woolen  gouds^ 
etc.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlements  in  the  State,  and 
named  from  Gen.  Joseph  B.,  noticed  in  the  next  article ;  pop. 
7,708. 

Bloom^field,  (Joseph,)  an  Amer.  Revolutionary  oflScer, 
Attorney-Gen.  of  the  U.  S. ;  Gov.  of  N.  J.,  and  M.  C.  1817 ; 
d.  1823. 

Bloom^field,  (Robert,)  an  Eng.  poet,  b.  1766,  at  Honiton, 
in  Devonshire.  At  the  age  of  11  he  was  hired  to  a  farmer, 
but  ultimately  became  a  shoe-maker  in  London,  where  he  pub- 
lished Rural  Tcdesy  Wild  Flowers^  and  other  pieces.  He  d. 
insane  1823. 

Bloom^field,  (Samuel  Thomab,  D.D.,)  b.  1790,  d.  1869,  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England ;  graduate  of  Cambridge ; 
rector  at  Bisbrooke,  Rutland;  translator  of  Thucydides^s 
Peloponnesian  War;  author  of  many  annotations  to  the  N.  T., 
and  of  English  notes  to  the  N.  T.  in  Greek — the  latter  much 
used  in  England  and  Am. 

Bloom^ington,  a  prosperous  city  of  Dl.,  county  seat  of 
McLean  Co.,  126  m.  S.-S.-W.  of  Chicago;  on  Chicago  4uid 
Alton  RR.,  III.  Central  RR.,  Indianapolis,  B.  and  Western 
RR,  and  W.  terminus  of  the  B.  division  of  the  Wabash  RR, 
an  important  RR  center.  It  has  numerous  churches,  a  R  C. 
college,  a  high-school,  an  opera-house,  banks,  the  Chicago 
and  Alton  R.R  car  works  and  machine-shops,  employing 
some  1,200  men,  various  mills  and  factories,  also  coal  mines. 
B.  has  several  daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  a  gas  supply, 
and  water-works  deriving  water  in  abundance  from  a  well 
in  the  prairie,  and  using  a  stand-pipe  204  ft.  h. ;  is  also  the 
seat  of  the  111.  Wesleyan  University,  (M.  E.,)  having  over 
1,400  students.  The  111.  State  Normal  University  is  a 
large  and  flourishing  institution  at  Normal,  2  m.  N.  of  B. ; 
pop.  20,484. 

Bloomin^ton,  town  of  Ind.,  county  seat  of  Monroe  Co., 
60  m.  S.-S.-W.  of  Indianapolis,  on  Louisville,  New  Albany, 
and  Chicago  RR,  between  branches  of  the  White  River.  It 
has  a  court-house,  churches,  a  national  bank,  weekly  news- 
papers, a  foundry,  limestone  quarries,  manufactures  of  woolen 
goods,  staves,  etc.  Indiana  University  is  here,  with  buildings 
and  apparatus  worth  $200,000,  20,000  volumes  in  library, 
and  over  600  students ;  pop.  4,635. 

Bloom8lt>arg:,  a  town  of  Pa.,  county  seat  of  Columbia 
Co.,  56  m.  W..S.-W.  of  Scranton,  on  Fishing  Creek,  on  Lack- 
awanna and  B.RR.,  and  on  a  canal  connected  with  the  Sus- 
quehanna River.  It  has  churches,  a  national  and  other  banks, 
good  hotels,  iron  furnaces,  foundries,  and  newspapers.  R 
State  Normal  School  is  here.    Pop.  4,636. 

Blos8lt>arg  Mineral  Sinings  are  situate  in  Tioga  Co., 
Pa.,  133  m.  N.  of  Harrisburg.  Waters  contain  free  sulphuric 
acid,  sulphates  of  iron,  alumina,  and  magnesia,  and  are  astrin- 
gent and  tonic    Blossburg  has  a  pop.  of  2,568. 

Blonnt,  (William,)  Gov.  of  0. 1790 ;  U.  &  senator  1796 ; 
b.  1744,  d.  1800. 

Blonse,  a  name  borrowed  from  the  French  for  that  loose 
sack-like  over-garment  which,  as  worn  in 
England  by  wagoners  and  farm-laborers,  is 
called  a  smock-frock.    France  is  pre-emi- 
nently the  country  of  Bs. 

Blow,  (Henry  T.,)  an  able  Amer.  diplomat, 
U.  S.  minister  to  Venezuela  1861,  to  Brazil 
1869;  b.  1817,  d.  1875. 

Blow'er,  (William,  M.D.,)  teacher  and 
founder  of  the  "Bedford  Natural  History 
Society"  of  Bedford,  Eng.  He  was  the 
author  of  treatises  on  cholera  and  sanitary 
matters;  b.  1802,  d.  1887. 

Blow'-fly,  (Sarcophaga  camaria^)  an  insect  of  the  order 
Diptera,  and  of  the  large  family  Jfuscid^^  of  which  the  com- 
mon house-fly,  etc.,  are  familiar  examples.  The  B.  is  common 
on  heaths,  in  gardens,  etc.,  and  its  larv»  are  to  be  found 
feeding  upon  meat,  the  carcasses  of  animals,  sometimes  upoQ 
living  earthworms,  and  too  frequently  upon  sheep. 

Blow'ing^- machines.  The  earliest  blowin^-machlne 
was,  doubtless,  some  form  of  the  common  bellows,  the  idea  of 
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which  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  the  lungs.  A  very 
primitive  form  of  this  iostrumeDt  is  still  in  use  in  some 
Eastern  countries,  consisting  simply  of  the  skin  of  some 
animal  sewed  into  a  rude  bag,  with  a  valve  and  nozzle.  The 
older  forms  of  domestic  bellows  are  all  constructed  on  the 
same  principle.  The  great  fault  of  the  common  bellows  is 
that  it  gives  a  succession  of  puffs  and  not  a  continuous  blast. 
One  remedy  for  this  was  to  use  two  bellows,  so  that  one  was 
blowing  while  the  other  was  filling.  Bellows  made  entirely 
of  wood  except  the  nozzle,  first  made  in  Germany  in  the  16th 
c,  are  hi  use  in  some  continental  countries.  The  Chinese 
have  a  very  simple  form  of  bellows,  which  is  not  only  inter- 
esting in  itself,  but  also  because  its  action  is  almost  the 
same  as  the  blowing-engine.  It  is  merely  a  square  chamber 
of  wood,  with  a  close-fitting  piston,  which,  when  drawn  from 
the  nozzle,  opens  the  valve  to  admit  air,  and  when  pushed 
into  the  opposite  direction  shuts  these  valves  and  forces  the 
air  out  by  the  nozzle.  In  the  Catalan  forges  of  Spain  and 
the  S.  of  France  there  is  a  very  ingenious  water  blowing-ma- 
chine in  use  called  a  trompe ;  but  it  can  only  be  advanta- 
geously employed  where  a  fall  of  a  few  yards  of  water  is  avail- 
able. The  fan,  or  fanners,  is  another  machine  of  great  value 
for  producing  currents  of  air;  It  has  long  been  m  use  as  a 
winnowing-machine  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  also  for 
creating  a  blast  to  melt  pig-iron  in  foundries.  More  recently, 
it  has  been  employed  instead  of  bellows  in  smithies,  on  ac- 
count of  its  greater  convenience  and  the  steadier  blast  which 
it  yields.  A  domestic  bellows  has  even  been  introduced  on 
the  fan  principle.  The  fan  is  also  much  used  in  the  ventila- 
tion of  buildings,  ships,  and  mines.  For  the  last,  it  is  now 
considered  preferable  to  the  plan  of  furnace-ventilation,  espe- 
cially where  there  are  fiery  seams  of  coal.  In  its  construction 
the  fan  is  like  a  wheel,  having  the  arms  tipped  with  vanes, 
instead  of  being  joined  by  a  rim.  It  is  placed  inside  a  chest 
— usually  in  an  eccentric  position — ^with  openings  on  each 
side  round  the  spindle  for  the  admission  of  air.  The  motion 
is  given  by  steam  or  other  power ;  and,  as  it  revolves,  the 
centrifugal  action  sucks  in  air  at  the  center,  draws  it  toward 
the  tips  of  the  vanes,  and  these  impel  it  forward  through  the 
exit-pipe.  For  smelting  and  refining  fumaoes,  where  a  blast 
with  a  pressure  of  3  or  4  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  is  required,  blowing- 
engines  of  large  size  are  usually  employed.  A  blowing-en- 
gine consists  of  a  steam-engine,  with  the  ordinary  steam-cyl- 
inder at  one  end  and  a  blast-cylinder  at  the  other  end  of  the 
beam.  Such  at  least  is  the  construction  preferred  for  the 
larger-sized  engines ;  but  sometimes  a  horizontal  arrangement 
of  the  cylinders  is  adopted  for  those  of  smaller  size.  The 
Root  blowing-machine  is  thus  described:  **A  pair  of  hori- 
zontal shafts,  geared  together  at  both  ends,  traverse  a  case  of 
the  form  of  2  semi-cylinders,  separated  by  a  rectangle  equal 
in  depth  to  the  diameter  of  the  semi-cylinders,  and  in  width 
to  the  distance  between  the  centers  of  the  shafts.  .  .  .  These 
shafts  carry  a  pair  of  solid  arms,  each  having  a  section  some- 
what resembing  a  figure  8,  the  action  of  which,  as  they  re- 
volve, takes  the  air  in  by  an  aperture  at  the  bottom  of  the 
machine,  and  expels  it  with  considerable  pressure,  if  required, 
at  the  top.*' 

BloTr-pipe»  a  small  instrument  used  in  the  arts  for 
soldering  metals,  and  in  analytical  chemistry  and 
mineralogy  for  determining  the  nature  of  substances 
by  the  action  of  an  intense  and  continuous  heat,  its 
principle  depending  on  the  fact  that  when  a  jet  of 
air  or  oxygen  is  thrown  into  a  fiame  the  rapidity  of 
combustion  is  increased,  while  the  effects  are  con- 
centrated by  diminishing  the  extent  or  space  origi- 
nally occupied  by  the  flame. 

Blow'-pipe  and  Ar'row,  a  kind  of  weapon 
much  used  by  some  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  S.  Am., 
both  in  war  and  for  killing  game.  It  consists  of  a 
long,  straight  tube,  in  which  a  small  poisoned  arrow 
is  placed,  and  forcibly  expelled  by  the  breath.  A 
similar,  though  inferior,  instrument  is  used  by  the  Dyaks  of 
Borneo.  They  call  it  a  Sumpit^  and  in  war  use  poisoned 
arrows. 

Bltlcher,  von,  (Gebhard  Lebbrxcht,)  Prince  of  Wahl- 
stadt,  Field-Marshal  of  Prussia,  b.  at  Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
1742,  d.  1819.  When  the  Seven  Years'  War  began  he  joined 
a  regiment  of  Swedish  hussars,  and  in  his  first  action  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Prussian  hussars,  whose  colonel  per- 
suaded him  to  exchange  out  of  the  service  of  Sweden  into  that 
of  Prussia,  and  gave  him  a  lieutenancy.  In  1793  he  fought, 
as  colonel  of  hussars,  against  the  French  on  the  Rhine, 
evincing  great  genius  as  a  leader  of  cavalry.  The  break- 
ing out  of  the  war  of  1806  led  him,  as  lieutenant-general, 
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to  the  battle  of  Auerstadt  He,  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
cavalry,  occupied  the  left  flank  of  the  Prince  of  Hohenlohe 
in  the  retreat  to  Pomerania.  After  the  Peace  of  Tilsit  he 
was  employed  in  the  war  department  in  Konigsberg  and 
Berlin,  and  subsequently  became  commander  in  Pomerania. 
At  a  later  period  he  was  pensioned,  with  several  other  men 
of  note,  at  the  instance,  it  was  said,  of  Napoleon.  When  the 
Prussians  at  last  rose  in  opposition  to  France,  B.  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  chief  command  of  the  Prussians  and  of 
General  Winzingerode's  Russian  corps.  On  the  Ist  of 
Jan.,  1614,  he  crossed  the  Rhine,  garrisoned  Nancy  on 
the  17th  of  the  same  month,  and  after  winning  the  battle  of 
La  Rothi^re,  pressed  forward  to  Paris;  but  his  scattered 
corps  were  routed  by  Napoleon,  and  he  fought  his  way  to 
Chalons  with  great  loss.  On  the  9th  of  March  he  defeated 
Napoleon  at  Laon,  and  on  the  31st  entered  the  French 
capital.  Frederick  William  in.  created  him  Prince  of  Wahl- 
stadt.  In  England,  whither  he  followed  the  allied  sovereigns, 
he  was  received  with  an  enthusiasm  never  before  excited  by 
a  German.  After  Napoleon's  return  in  1815  B.  once  more 
assumed  the  general  command,  and  promptly  led  the  army 
into  the  Netherlands.  On  the  16th  of  June,  1816,  he  lost  the 
battle  of  Ligny.  The  victory  of  the  allies  at  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  was  completed  by  B.'s  timely  appearance  on  the 
field.  In  order  to  reward  B.'s  services  Frederick  William 
III.  created  a  new  order,  the  badge  of  which  consisted  of  an 
iron  cross  surrounded  by  golden  rays.  On  the  26th  of  Aug., 
1819,  a  oolossal  bronze  statue  was  erected  in  his  honor  in  his 
native  town. 

Blue,  a  color  of  which  there  are  several  varieties  used  in 
the  arts.  True  B.  was  the  favorite  color  of  the  Scottish  Cov- 
enanters in  the  17th  c,  and  in  England  B.  seems  to  have  be- 
come the  partisan  color  of  the  Whigs,  in  association  with 
orange  or  yellow,  in  memory  of  the  House  of  Orange  and  the 
revolutionary  settlement  Dark  B.  is  the  color  of  the  uni* 
form  of  the  navies  of  most  nations,  (hence  known  as  "  navy 
B.*'  in  England,)  and  of  the  armies  of  Am.  and  France. 
There  are  various  sorts  of  Bs.,  e.  g. :  azure,  Berlin,  Bruna- 
wicl^  cobalt,  Prussian,  Saxony,  and  Old  Sevres. 

Blne^beard,  the  name  given  to  the  hero  of  a  well-known 
tale  of  fiction,  which  is  of  French  origin.  According  to  this 
romance  the  Chevalier  Rasoul  has  a  blue  beard,  from  which 
he  gets  his  designation.  This  personage  tests  his  wife's 
curiosity  by  intrusting  her,  during  his  absence  on  a  journey, 
with  the  key  of  a  ciiamber,  which  she  is  forbidden  to  entei. 
She  is  unable  to  stand  the  test,  and  he  puts  her  to  death. 
Several  wives  share  the  same  fate,  but  at  length  the  seventh  is 
rescued  at  the  last  moment  by  her  brothers,  and  B.  is  slain. 

Blue  Bird,  Blue  Warl^ler,  or  Blue  Bobbin,  an 
Amer.  bird  which,  from  the  confidence  and  familiarity  it  dis- 
plays in  approaching  the  habitations  of  men,  and  from  its 
general  manners,  is  much  the  same  sort  of  favorite  with  all 
classes  of  people  in  the  U.  S.  that  the  red-breast  is  m  Britain. 
Few  Amer.  farmers  fail  to  provide  a  box  for  the  B.  B.'s 
nest.  In  size  the  B.  Bs.  rather  exceed  the  red-breast,  but 
their  food  is  similar.  The  upper  parts  of  the  B.  Bs.  are  of  a 
rich  sky-blue  color,  the  throat  and  breast  are  reddish  chest- 
nut, and  the  belly  white. 

Blue-book,  the  name  popularly  applied  to  the  reports 
and  other  papers  printed  by  the  English  Parliament,  because 
they  are  usually  covered  with  blue  paper. 

Alne-eoat  School,  the  name  origmally  given  to  Christ 
Hospital,  London.    See  Christ  Hospital. 

Blue  Disease,  a  condition  in  which  the  most  prominent 
symptom  is  a  peculiar  discoloration  of  the  skin  and  mucous 
membranes,  due  to  the  circulation  of  dark  or  venous  blood 
in  the  vessels.    It  is  also  called  Cyanosis. 

Blue-eye,  {Entomiza  eyanotisy)  a  beautiful  domestic  bird 
of  New  South  Wales. 

Blue^fish,  (Temnodon  galiator^)  a  fish  of  the  family 
Scomberida^  of  a  genus  having  no  detached  finlets,  no  isolated 
dorsal  spines,  and  no  lateral  armature  of  the  tail ;  two  dorsal 
fins,  the  first  of  which  is  small,  and  two  deeply  hidden  spines 
in  front  of  the  anal  fin.  The  only  known  species  is  a  native 
of  the  E.  coasts  of  N.  and  S.  Am.  It  sometimes  attains  a 
I.  of  8  ft.,  and  a  weight  of  14  lbs.  It  is  much  esteemed  for 
the  table,  and  great  numbers  are  brought  to  market  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  other  towns  in  summer.  It  is  often 
caught  by  trolling,  as  it  bites  readily  at  any  object  drawn 
swiftly  through  the  water. 

Blue'growns,  the  name  commonly  given  to  a  class  of 
privileged  mendicants  in  Scotland.  The  proper  designation 
of  these  paupers  was  the  King's  Bedes-men,  or  Beads-men. 
Each  of  the  beads-men,  on  his  majesty's  birthday,  received  a 
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gown  or  cloak  of  blue  cloth,  with  a  loaf  of  bread,  a  bottle  of 
ale,  and  a  leathern  purae  oontaining  a  penny  for  every  yr. 
of  the  king^a  life.  Every  birthday  another  beada-roan  was 
added  to  the  number,  as  a  penny  waa  added  to  each  man's 
purse. 

Bine  Grass,  (Poa  prateruin^)  chiefly  cultivated  for  pastur- 
age,  in  central  Ky.,  distiaguii^hed  from  other  species  by  flat 
panicles,  smooth  culms  and  sheaths,  and  short,  blunt  ligules. 
Of  course  the  name  B.  G.  does  not  refer  to  the  color  of  the 
grass,  but  alludes  to  the  underlying  strata  of  blue  limestone 
which  gives  it  such  a  luxuriant  grow^th. 

Bine  Laws,  a  derisive  name  given  to  the  laws  of  the 
early  colonists  in  Conn.  The  strict  enactment  of  the  Puri- 
tans were  recounted  in  England  and  in  the  other  colonies 
with  many  laughable  exaggerations  and  malicious  additions, 
and  some  of  the  satirical  statements  of  contemporary  writers, 
taken  literally,  have  given  rise  to  the  erroneous  opinion  that 
the  B.  L.  actually  existed  as  a  legal  code. 

mne  Lick  Sjirill^,  in  Nicholas  Ca,  Ky.,  saline  mineral 
springs  resembling  those  of  Harrowgate,  Eng. 

Bine  Mon^day.  Those  whose  business  occupied  them 
on  Sunday  were  considered  to  have  a  right  to  a  holiday  on 
Monday.  The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  a  custom  of 
decorating  European  churches  with  blue  the  Monday  before 
Lent. 

Bine  Monnt'ains,  the  name  of  two  mountain  chains,  the 
one  in  New  South  Wales,  the  other  in  Jamaica.  (1)  The  B.  M. 
of  New  South  Wales  run  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast,  and, 
being  impassable  by  nature,  long  threatened  to  cut  off  the 
maritime  part  of  the  colony  from  the  interior.  It  was  not  till 
1813  that  a  practicable  passage  was  found,  or  rather  made. 
A  line  of  railway  crosses  the  B.  M.,  in  the  construction  of 
which  great  engineering  difficulties  have  been  overcome,  part 
of  it  being  carried  along  the  face  of  a  precipitous  mountain. 
(2)  The  still  loftier  range  of  the  same  name  in  Jamuca 
traverses  the  whole  length  of  the  island,  and  in  some  places 
attains  an  altitude  of  6,<)00  ft. 

Bine  Pill,  (Pihda  hydrarffipri^  is  the  most  simple  form  in 
which  mercury  can  be  administered  internally.  It  consists 
merely  of  two  parts  of  mercury  rubbed  up  with  three  parts 
of  conserve  of  rases,  till  globules  of  mercury  can  no  longer 
be  detected ;  to  this  is  added  powdered  licorice- root,  so  that 
a  pill  of  6  grains  contains  1  grain  of  mercury. 

Sine  Bidg^,  the  most  easterly  range  of  the  Alleghanies, 
in  the  U.  S.  It  forms  an  almost  continuous  chain  from  West 
Point  in  N.  Y.  down  to  the  N.  of  Ala.,  through  N.  J.,  Pa,,  Va,, 
the  Carolinas,  and  Ga.  Mount  Mitchell,  in  N.  C,  the  loftiest 
point  of  the  B.  R.,  is  6,470  ft.  above  tlie  sea ;  while  the 
peaks  of  Otter,  in  Va.,  next  in  elevation,  have  an  altitude  of 
4,200  ft 

Bine  Stock^in^i  a  name  given  to  learned  and  literary 
ladies,  who  display  their  ac(}uirements  in  a  vaiu  and  pedantic 
manner,  to  the  neglect  of  womanly  duties  and  graces.  The 
name  is  derived  from  a  literary  society  formed  in  London 
about  the  yr.  1780,  which  included  both  men  and  women. 
A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Stillingfleet,  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  wearing  B.  Ss.,  was  a  distinguished  member  of  this 
society ;  hence  the  name,  which  has  been  adopted  both  in 
Germany  and  France. 

Bine  Snl^phnr  Springrs.  Greenbrier  Co.,  W.  Va.,  22  ra. 
W.  of  the  famous  White  Sulphur  Springs,  yield  a  plentiful 
supply  of  saline  chalybeate  waters,  valuable  for  many 
diseases. 

Blne'throat,  or  Blne1t>reast,  also  called  blue-throated 
warbler  and  blue- throated  robin,  {Pfutuicura  Sufcica,  or 
Si^h'ia  Siuvica,  see  Svlviad.*,)  a  i)eautiful  bird,  very  little 
larger  than  a  red-breast,  and  much  resemblin*:  it,  but  having 
the  thnmt  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  of  a  brilliant  sky  blue, 
with  a  spot  in  the  center,  which  in  some  specimens  is  pure 
white,  aud  in  very  old  males  is  red. 

Blne'wing,  according  to  some  naturalists,  a  genus  of 
Anatulte,  which  has  been  named  Ci/anopiencn,  by  a  sort  of 
Greek  translation  of  the  English  name ;  a  kind  of  Anier.  duck. 

Blnff,  an  Amer.  term  for  a  high  cliff  presenting  its  steep 
side  to  a  river  or  lake. 

Blnm,  (Robert,)  was  b.  at  Cologne  1807;  after  a  brief 
military  service  in  1880  he  became  scene-shifter,  afterward 
secretary  and  treasurer,  to  Ringelhardt,  director  of  a  theater 
at  Cologne,  and  8ubse(|uently  at  Leipsic,  in  which  situation 
he  remained,  devoting  his  leisure  time  to  literature  and 
politics,  until  1847,  when  he  established  himself  as  bookseller 
and  publisher.  He  founded  the  S<.*hiller  Society  at  Leipsic, 
and  was  connected,  in  1846,  with  the  (ierinan  Catholic  more- 
ment  in  that  city,  and  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  Pro- 
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visional  Parliament,  at  Frankfort,  in  1848.  In  the  Natiooal 
Assembly  he  became  leaded  of  the  Left,  and  was  one  of  the 
bearers  of  a  congratulatory  address  from  the  Left.  At 
Vienna  he  joined  the  insui^nts,  was  arrested,  and  shot  oa 
the  9th  of  Nov.,  1848. 

Bln^menbacll,  (Johann  Frucdrich,)  a  very  eminent  Ger. 
naturalist,  b.  at  Gotha  1752.  At  the  University  of  Got- 
tingen  he  became  extraordinary  professor  in  1776,  and  ordi- 
nary professor  in  1778.  Here  he  lectured  for  50  yrs.  on 
natural  history,  oompontive  anatomy,  physiolo^,  and  the 
history  of  medicine.  His  Mamual  of  Comparative  Anatomy 
and  Phytiology  has  been  translated  into  almost  all  the  prin- 
cipal languages  of  Europe.  He  published  many  other  works 
on  natural  history,  all  of  which  were  favorably  received ;  for 
both  as  a  writer  and  a  lecturer  he  was  eminently  successful 
Toward  the  end  of  the  18th  c.  he  visited  England,  where  he 
received  a  distinguished  reception  from  the  most  famous  nat-  . 
uralists.  On  the  19th  of  Sept,  1825,  his  friends  celebrated 
the  jubilee  of  his  doctorate,  presenting  him  on  the  occasion 
with  a  medal  struck  on  purpose ;  d.  1840. 

Bln^menthal,  (Jacques,)  composer  and  pianist,  b.  at  Ham- 
burg Oct.  4, 1 829.  Has  lived  in  London,  where  he  was  a  fash- 
ionable piano  teacher,  (having  been  pianist  to  the  queen 
since  he  took  up  his  residence  there,)  since  1848.  Popular 
ballads  and  piano-forte  pieces  are  the  extent  of  his  writings. 

Blnn^derbnss  is  a  kind  of  short  musket  with  a  very 
wide  bore,  sufficient  to  take  in 
several  shot  or  bullets  at  once.  It 
has  a  limited  range,  but  is  very  de- 
structive at  close  quarters.  As  a 
military  weapon  it  is  chiefly  of  serv- 
ice in  defending  passages,  door-ways,  stair-cases,  etc.  Some 
of  the  English  and  German  troopers  in  the  1 7th  c  were  armed 
with  the  B.,  but  the  carbine  has  since  entirely  superseded 
this  weapon. 

Blnnt,  (George  William,)  Commissioner  of  Emigration 
for  the  port  of  New  York  2  yrs.,  and  author  of  various  charts ; 
appointed  harbor  commissioner  1867;  d.  1879. 

Blnnt^SChli,  (Johann  Kasper,)  a  Ger.  savant.  Prof,  of 
Political  Economy  at  Heidelberg;  b.  1808,  d.  1881. 

Blnflh'ing^,  a  sudden  reddening  of  the  face,  neck,  and 
breast,  owing  to  some  mental  shock,  most  commonly  of  the 
character  of  humiliation  or  shame.  The  nature  and  cause 
of  this  effect  have  been  recently  elucidated  by  physiological 
researches.  It  is  produced  by  an  increased  flow  of  blood  into 
the  capillary  vessels  over  the  part  where  the  blush  extendsw 
Besides  reddening  the  complexion,  it  creates  a  sensible  aug- 
mentation of  heat  in  those  parts.  The  feeling  that  accom- 
panies the  state  is  of  a  distressing  kind. 

Blyth,  (Samuel,)  an  Eng.  naval  officer ;  was  commander 
of  the  brig  Boxer  in  the  engagement  with  U.  S.  brig  Etiter- 
prise  in  1813;  b.  1784,  d.  1818. 

Bo^a,  in  popular  language,  the  name  of  all  those  large 
serpents  which  kill  their 
prey  by  entwining  them- 
selves around  it  and  con- 
stricting it  in  their  coils ; 
but  by  zoologists  of  the 
present  day  limited  as  the 
name  of  a  genus  to  a  very 
small  portion  of  their  num- 
ber, all  of  which  are  natives 
of  tlie  warmer  parts  of  Am. 
— the  similar  large  serpents 
of  Asia  and  Africa  forming 
the  genus  Pt/thon.  The 
head  in  the  Boidte  is  thick, 
vet  somewhat  elongated; 
the  eyes  are  small ;  the  body  Is  thickest  in  the  middle ;  the 
tail  usually  has  a  blunt  termination.  The  scales  are  numer- 
ous  Hnd  rather  small.  The  colors  are  various,  and  in  many 
of  the  species  rather  bright  and  elegantly  disposed.  The 
true  Bs.  have  the  plates  beneath  the  tail  single,  while  in  the 
pythons  they  are  double.  The  species  to  which  the  name 
B.-constrictor  is  appropriated  is  far  from  being  one  of  the 
lar^rest,  seldom  attaining  a  1.  of  more  than  12  ft.  It  is 
coninion  in  Surinam  and  Brazil,  where  its  skin  is  used  for 
making  boots  and  saddle-cloths.  The  name  B.-constrictor 
i9,  however,  popularly  extended  to  almost  any  of  the  species. 
It  extends  N.  to  Cordova  in  Mexico. 

Boadice'a,  a  warrior-queen  of  the  Iceni,  a  tribe  inhabit- 
ing the  E.  coast  of  Britain  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  She 
(1.  in  the  middle  of  the  1st  c  Prasutagus,  her  husband,  who 
died  A.D.  60  or  61,  had  left  his  wealth  jointly  to  the  Romas 
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Emperor  Nero  and  to  his  two  daughters,  hoping  that  bj  this 
artitice  his  kingdom  would  be  protected;  but  the  Roman 
soldiery,  taking  advantage  of  the  defenseless  condition  of  the 
country,  began  to  plunder  unscrupulously. '  B.  herself  was 
scourged,  her  daughters  were  violated,  and  the  noblest  among 
the  Iceni  were  treated  as  slaves.  These  outrages  soon  drove 
the  Britons  to  revenge.  B.  gathered  round  her  a  large  army, 
attacked  and  captured  the  Roman  colony  of  Gamalodunum ; 
defeated  Petilius  Cerealis,  legate  of  the  9th  legion,  who  was 
marching  to  its  relief;  took  Londiniuin  and  Verulamium, 
and  destroyed  somewhere  about  70,000  Romans,  many  of 
them  by  torture.  Suetonius,  the  Roman  Crov.  of  Britain, 
advanced  at  the  head  of  10,000  men  against  B.,  who,  we 
are  informed,  had  under  her  command  no  less  than  263,000. 
A  dreadful  battle  ensued,  (A.D.  62,)  in  which  the  victory 
mus^  have  been  decisive,  as  it  finally  established  the  authority 
of  the  Romans  in  Britain.  B.,  overwhelmed  with  despair, 
committed  suicide.  ^ 

Boar,  (Stts  scrofa^)  the  wild  hog  or  the  male  swine.  B. 
hunting  is  an  exciting  sport,  as  when  at  bay  the  B.  is  a  most 
dangerous  animal,  and  good  sportsmanship  requires  that  he 
be  dispatched  with  a  spear  or  knife. 

Board,  the  general  name  applied  to  persons,  in  their  col- 
lective capacity,  who  have  the  management  of  some  public  de- 
partment, bank,  railway,  charity,  or,  indeed,  of  any  other  trust. 

Board,  Board'ing^.  .  In  nautical  language,  B.  is  used 
with  many  significations.  Besides  its  ordinary  application  to 
a  plank  of  wood,  B.  is  a  space  or  portion  of  sea  over  which  a 
ship  passes  in  tacking ;  hence  the  phrases  **  to  make  a  good 
B.,"  "to  make  short  Bs.,"  "to  make 
a  8tem-B.,"  "to  leave  the  land  on  a 
back-B.,"  etc.,  all  of  which  refer  to 
the  direction  of  a  ship^s  movement. 
Again,  B.,  or  aboard,  relates  to  the 
interior  of  the  ship  in  such  phrases 
as  "  to  go  aboard,"  "  to  heave  over- 
board," etc.  But  the  most  impor. 
tant  of  these  meanings  is  that  which 
relates  to  the  boarding  of  an  enemy^s 
ship,  or  making  a  forcible  entry  for 
the  purpose  of  capturing  it.    When-  Boardlng-azeB. 

ever  this  bold  operation  is  determined 

on,  certain  seamen  are  told  off  to  act  as  boarders.  It  was 
only  toward  the  end  of  the  conflict,  in  the  days  of  wooden 
armaments,  that,  between  two  men-of-war,  this  operation 
was  ventured  on;  it  would  in  most  cases  have  been  too 
perilous  to  the  assailants,  who  more  frequently  first  reduced 
the  enemy ^s  ship  to  an  almost  helpless  condition  by  cannon 
and  musketry.  Boarding  was  mostly  attempted  by  privat«ers 
against  merchantmen,  where  the  defenders  were  few  in 
number. 

Board^man*  (George  Dana,)  an  Amer.  Bap.  missionary 
and  founder  of  the  Kareti  Mission;  b.  1801,  d.  1831. 

Board'^man,  (Richard,)  one  of  the  chief  founders  of 
Methodism  in  Am.,  b.  1738,  d.  1782.  In  1769,  in  answer  to  a 
call  from  Mr.  Wesley,  he  volunteered  as  missionary  to  Am. 
After  several  yrs.'  faithful  service  he  returned  to  England  in 
1774,  and  continued  his  itinerant  labors  in  England  and  Ire- 
land till  his  death. 

Board  of  Ad'miralty,  a  government  department  which 
has  the  management  of  all  matters  concerning  the  British 
navy.  The  B.  of  A.  comprises  5  lords  commissioners,  who 
decide  collectively  on  all  important  questions.  Besides  this 
collective  or  corporate  action,  each  has  special  duties  assigned 
to  him.  There  are  2  civil  or  political  lords,  and  3  naval  or 
sea  lords.  The  first  lord,  who  is  always  a  cabinet  minister, 
besides  a  general  control,  has  the  management  of  naval  esti- 
mates, finance,  political  affairs,  slave-trade  prevention,  ap- 
pointments, and  promotions.  The  first  naval  lord  manages 
the  composition  and  distribution  of  the  fleet,  naval  discipline, 
appointment  of  inferior  oflicers,  commissioning  ships,  general 
instructions,  sailing  orders,  and  the  naval  reserve.  The 
second  naval  lord  attends  to  armaments,  manning  the  navy, 
the  coast-guard,  the  marines,  marine  artillery,  and  naval  ap- 
prentices. The  third  naval  lord  has  control  over  the  pur- 
chase and  disposal  of  stores,  victualing  ships,  navy  medical 
affairs,  transports,  convicts,  and  penj»ioners.  The  junior 
civil  lord  attends  to  accounts,  mail-packets,  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital, naval  chaplains,  and  schools.  Naval  architecture,  the 
building  and  repairing  of  ships,  steam-machinery  and  new 
inventions  are  superintended  by  the  comptroller  of  the  navy, 
who  is  not  a  member  of  the  board,  but  is  directly  responsible 
to  the  first  lord. 

Board  of  Ordinance,  a  government  department  formerly 
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having  the  management  of  all  affairs  relating  to  the  artillery  and 
engineering  corps,  and  to  the  maleriel  of  the  British  army. 
When  the  Crimean  War  disasters  took  place  in  1854  the  de- 
fects of  the  B.  of  0.  became  fully  apparent ;  it  could  not  work 
harmoniously  with  the  other  government  departments.  The  B. 
of  0.  was  dissolved,  and  the  office  of  master-general  abolished. 
By  the  War  Office  Act  of  1870  the  post  of  Surveyor-General  of 
the  Ordnance  was  revived  as  one  of  the  principal  officers 
of  the  Sec  of  State  for  War.  He  ia  responsible  for  the 
materiel  and  supplies  of  the  army.  In  the  U.  S.  the  care  of 
all  army  matkrid  devolves  upon  the  Ordnance  Department, 
which  is  a  branch  of  the  War  Office  under  the  Chief  of  Ord- 
nance, who  is  immediately  responsible  to  the  Sec.  of  War. 

Boar^-fish,  {Capros^  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  dory  family, 
or  Zeidee,  differing  from  the  genus  Zeus,  or  dory,  in  the  still 
more  protractile  mouth — the  resemblance  of  which  to  the 
snout  of  a  hog  is  supposed  to  have  given  origin  to  the  name 
— ^in  the  want  of  spines  at  the  base  of  the  dorsal  and  anal 
fins,  and  of  long  filaments  to  the^lorsal  spines.  The  body  is 
oval  and  much  compressed.    It  is  caught  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Boar's  Head.  The  B.  H.  is  the  subject  of  a  variety  of 
legends,  poetic  allusions,  and  carols  connected  with  the  fes- 
tivities of  Christmas  in  England.  At  this  wintry  season  the 
wild  boar  was  hunted,  and  his  head  served  up  as  the  most 
important  dish  on  the  baronial  table. 

Boast,  (Fr.  ebaucher^  a  word  in  use  with  sculptors.  To 
B.,  as  its  French  original  implies,  is  to  block  out  a  piece  of 
stone  or  wood,  so  as  to  form  a  rude  approach  to  the  ultimate 
figure,  leaving  the  smaller  details  to  be  worked  out  afterward. 

Boat  is  the  general  name  for  a  small,  open  vessel.  Bs. 
differ,  however,  great- 
ly. They  may  be  slight 
or  strong,  sharp  or  fiat- 
bottomed,  decked  or 
undecked,  swift  for 
dispatch  or  roomy  for 
cargo,  ornamental  for 
pleasure  or  plain  for 
hard  service,  deep  or 
light  of  draught  for  deep  or  shallow  water.  The  chief  varie- 
ties supplied  to  ships  of  war  are  the  following :  Long-B, :  the 
largest  B.  of  a  ship,  furnished  with  masts  and  sails ;  it  is 
either  armed  and  equipped  to  render  warlike  service  in  cer. 
tain  situations,  or  it  is  employed  to  fetch  water,  wood,  pro- 
visions, and  heavy  stores  on  board.  Launch:  longer  and 
more  flat -bottomed  than  the 
long-B. ;  being  rowed  with  a 
greater  number  of  oars,  it  makes 
more  rapid  progress  up  rivers. 
Barge :  a  long,  narrow,  light  B., 
employed  in  carrying  the  prin- 
cipal officers  to  and  from  the 
ship.  Pinnace :  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  inferior  officers; 
it  has  usually  8  oars,  whereas 
the  barge  has  10  or  more.  CiU- 
ter:  broader,  deeper,  and  short- 
er than  the  barge  or  pinnace ;  it  is  rowed  with  6  oars,  some- 
times hoisting  a  sail,  and  is  chiefly  employed  in  carrying  light 
stores,  provisions,  and  crew.  Jolly-B. :  a  smaller  cutter,  rowed 
with  4  oars  instead  of  6.  Yawl )  small  in  size,  and  used  for 
nearly  the  same,  purposes  as  cutters  and  jolly-Bs.  CHg :  a 
long  narrow  B.,  rowed  with  6  or  8  oars,  and  employed  by  chief 
officers  in  expeditions  requiring  speed.  The  Bs.  intended 
for  the  rescue  of  shipwrecked  persons,  or  crews  and  passen- 
gers exposed  to  that  danger,  are  described  under  Life-boat. 

Boat^ill,  (Cancroma  cochlearia^  a  bird  of  the  heron 
family,  the  only  known  species  of  a  genus  differing  from  the 
true  herons  in  little  else  than  the  form  of  the  bill,  which  is 
comparatively  short,  and  very  broad,  the  mandibles  resem- 
bling the  bowls  of  two  spoons  placed  one  upon  the  other,  the 
upper  mandible  overlapping  the  lower. 

BoaV-fly,  (Notonecta,)  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  order 
Hemiptera,  sub-order  Heteropiera,  and  of  the  family  of  the 
Hydrocorisce,  or  water-bugs.  All  of  them,  like  the  rest  of 
the  family,  are  aquatic  insects.  Their  English  name  is  de- 
rived from  their  boat-like  form,  eminently  adapted  for  progres- 
sion in  water,  and  probably,  also,  from  their  remarkable  habit 
of  always  swimming  on  their  back — peculiar  to  the  genus 
Notoneda^  as  restricted  by  recent  entomologists — and  of  rest- 
ing in  this  posture  suspended  at  the  surface  of  the  water. 
The  known  species  of  this  genus  are  not  numerous. 

BoaVing^  is  the  term  generally  applied  to  the  art  of  man^ 
aging  a  boat,  whether  propelled  by  sails  or  oars ;  but  of  late 
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yre.,  since  the  great  impetus  given  to  rowing  as  a  branch  of 
athletics  by  the  principal  colleges  in  this  country  and  in  En- 
gland, it  has  oome  to  mean  particularly  the  practice  of  rowing 
in  racing-boats.  All  things  considered,  B.  is  one  of  the  best 
methods  for  attaining  perfect  physical  development;  and 
though,  from  various  causes,  numbers  are  debarred  from  en- 
gaging in  it,  yet  the  existence  of  boat-clubs  in  all  the  large 
cities  of  England  and  Am.  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  popu- 
larity of  the  sport  among  a  very  large  class.  There  are 
upward  of  300  of  these  organizations  in  this  country,  and  in 
Great  Britain  an  equally  large  numl>er,  both  amateur  and 
professional.  The  boats  used  are  of  two  kinds,  shells  and 
gigs,  of  exceedingly  light  and  buoyant  construction,  ranging 
from  8  to  80  in.  in  w.,  4  to  24  in.  deep,  and  20  to  45  or  60 
ft.  in  1.,  accommodating  crews  of  1,  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  or  12  oars- 
men.   See  Rowing  and  Yachting. 

Boat-low^ering  Appara'tns  is  the  name  given  to  cer- 
tain ropes  and  pulleys  for  lowering  boats  from  ships  quickly 
and  safely  in  cases  of  emergency.  Every  passenger-ship  is 
compelled  by  law  to  carry  a  certain  number  of  boats,  depend- 
ing on  the  tonnage ;  and  every  ship  of  war  necessarily  carries 
boats  for  minor  services.  In  shipwreck,  or  other  emergen- 
cies at  sea,  the  boats  were,  until  recent  yrs.,  often  so  diffi- 
cult to  extricate  that  they  could  not  be  lowered  in  time  to 
save  the  crew  and  passengers ;  or  in  lowering  they  capsized 
and  plunged  the  unhappy  persons  into  the  sea.  Many  invent- 
ors have  recently  directed  their  ingenuity  to  this  subject 
with  a  hope  of  devising  a  remedy ;  but  although  great  im- 
provements have  been  made  none  are  yet  quite  satisfactory. 

Boat'swain  is  a  naval  non-commissioned  officer  who  has 
charge  of  the  boats,  sails,  rigging,  cables,  anchors,  flags,  and 
cordage.  He  examines  the  masts  and  yards,  sails  and  ropes, 
to  report  on  their  condition  and  efficiency.  He  also  keeps 
account  of  all  the  spare  rigging,  ete.,  and  superintends  the 
replacement  of  old  by  new.  The  B.  has  certain  duties  in 
connection  with  the  crew :  he  assists  in  the  necessary  busi- 
ness of  the  ship,  and  in  relieving  the  watch  when  night  is 
coming  on.  A  B.  should  be  a  good  sailor,  a  good  rigger,  and 
a  vigilant,  sober,  firm  man.  The  B.^s  mate  assists  in  all  the 
above-named  duties. 

Bobadilla,  de,  (Francisco,)  was  sent  in  1500  by  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella  to  investigate  the  work  of  Columbus  in 
Hispaniola.  He  put  Columbus  in  chains  and  sent  him  to 
Spain,  but  was  recalled  and  Columbus  reinstated.  B.  was 
drowned  on  the  return  voyage  1502. 

Bobbinet'  is  the  name  of  a  kind  of  net-fabric,  usually 
made  of  cotton  thread.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  lace,  but  is 
made  in  the  lace  frame  instead  of  by  hand.  The  texture  is 
peculiar ;  it  consists  in  the  interlacing  of  a  set  of  long  threads 
representing  the  warp  in  common  weaving,  with  a  set  of  cross 
ones,  (the  weft,)  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  mesh-texture. 
B.  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  textile  fabrics,  and  forms  an 
extensive  branch  of  business,  the  chief  seat  of  the  manu- 
facture being  Nottingham,  Eng. 

Bobbins,  or  Spools,  are  small  wooden  rollers,  flanged 
at  the  ends,  and  bored  through  the  center  lengthwise,  so  tliat 
they  can  be  placed  on  a  spindle  or  skewer.  The  bobbin  on 
which  ordinary  sewing-thread  is  wound,  although  generally 
of  small  size,  is  a  good  example  of  their  prevailing  shape. 
One  or  two  kinds  are,  however,  of  a  different  type.  Thus  the 
bobbin,  called  in  Scotland  pirn,  for  delivering  the  weft 
from  the  shuttle,  is  simply  a  tapered  pin,  bored,  it  may  be, 
throughout,  with  but  the  rudiments  of  a  flange  at  the  thick 
end;  and  the  bobbin  used  for  a  similar  purpose  in  lace- 
weaving  is  merely  a  thin  metal  pulley  about  the  size  of  a 
silver  quarter-dollar. 

Bob^io,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  prov.  of  Pavia,  is  an  an- 
cient place,  having  originated  from  a  church  and  convent 
erected  here  in  the  end  of  the  6th,  or  beginning  of  the  7th,  c, 
in  the  crypt  of  which  St.  Colum- 
banus  and  some  of  his  disciples 
lie  buried ;  pop.  about  4,000. 

Bol>ia,  or  Pi'rate  Isle,  a 
singular  island  in  the  Bay  of 
Amboise,  oflf  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
Africa.  Originally  of  considera- 
ble size,  it  has  been  greatly  re- 
duced by  the  action  of  the  waves, 
and  the  same  agency  is  still 
gradually  lessening  it.  It  is  said 
to  be  densely  peopled. 

Bob^olixik,  Reed-bird,  or  Bobolink. 

Rice-bird,  (Dofichonyx  oryziv- 
orusy)  an  Amer.  bird  nearly  allied  to  buntings  and  sparrows. 


but  of  a  genua  characterized  by  stiff -pointed  tail-feathers.  It 
is  rather  larger  than  a  yellow-hammer ;  and  the  male,  in  his 
summer  or  nuptial  plumage,  exhibits  a  fine  contrast  of  odora, 
black,  yellow,  and  white.  The  female  differs  greatly  from  the 
male  in  colors  of  plumage,  yellowish-brown  chiefly  preraHing. 
In  the  latter  part  of  summer  the  males  assume  the  compara- 
tively dull  hues  of  the  females.  In  summer  It  is  fotmd  aa 
far  N.  as  the  banks  of  the  Saskatchewan. 

Bobruisk',  a  fortified  town  of  Russia,  in  the  Gort.  of 
Minsk ;  pop.  58,549. 

Bpb'stay,  in  the  rigging  of  a  ship,  is  a  rope  used  to  con- 
fine the  bowsprit  down  to  the  stem  or  cutwater ;  its  purpose 
is  to  keep  the  bowsprit  steady  by  counteracting  the  force  of 
the  stays  of  the  foremast,  which  draw  it  upwai^ 

Bo'ca,  (Span.,  meaning  **  mouth,*^  a  term  applied  to  the 
entrance  of  various  straits  and  rivers,  chiefly  in  Am. :  (I)  B. 
Chica,  the  channel  of  28  m.  in  I.  which  leads  to  Cartbagena, 
in  New  Granada;  (2)  B.  de  Navios^  the  largest  and  most 
southerly  outlet  of  the  Orinoco ;  (3)  B.  Grande,  a  bay  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  at  the  mouth  of  Uie  Zucar,  in  Costa  Rica ; 
(4)  B.  del  Toro,  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  in  Coeta  Rica. 

Boocac'cio,  (Giovanni,)  the  author  of  the  Deeamerone, 
was  b.  probably  in  Paris  1813.  He  styled  himself  Da  Cer- 
taldoy  from  the  Italian  village  from  which  his  family  sprang. 
From  an  early  period  he  displayed  a  love  for  poetry.  In 
1350  B.  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  Petrarch,  and, 
following  his  friend's  example,  collected  many  books  and 
copied  rare  MSS.  which  he  could  not  afford  to  buy.  It  is 
said  that  he  was  the  first  Italian  who  ever  procured  from 
Greece  a  copy  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odtftsey.  He  also  wrote  a 
Oenealogy  of  the  Oods  in  15  books.  But  not  only  was  B.  one 
of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time,  he  was  also  one  of  the 
most  enlightened  in  his  schoUrship.  He  helped  to  give  a 
freer  direction  and  a  greater  expansiveness  to  knowledge, 
stimulated  his  contemporaries  to  the  study  of  Greek,  and  wished 
to  substitute  the  wisdom  of  antiquity  for  the  unprofitable 
scholasticism  that  prevailed.  While  in  Naples  (1341)  B.  fell 
passionately  in  love  with  a  young  lady  who  was  generally 
supposed  to  be  an  illegitimate  daughter  of  King  Robert. 
His  passion  was  returned,  and,  to  gratify  his  mistress,  B. 
wrote  //  Filocopo,  a  prose-romance,  and,  afterward.  La  Te- 
seide,  the  first  attempt  at  romantic  epic  poetry,  and  written 
in  ottava  Hma,  of  which  B.  may  be  considered  the  inventor. 
In  1342  he  returned  to  Florence,  but  in  1344  went  back  to 
Naples,  where  he  wrote  his  Amorosa  F%ammetfa.  He  com- 
posed his  famous  Decamerone  in  Naples,  to  please  Joanna, 
the  daughter  and  successor  of  King  Robert  It  consists  of 
100  stories,  10  of  which  are  told  each  day  by  7  ladies  and  3 
gentlemen,  who  had  fled  from  Florence,  during  the  frightful 
plague  of  1348,  to  a  country  villa,  and  who  try  to  banish  fear 
by  abandoning  every  moment  to  gayety.  In  abundance  of 
incident  it  is  almost  inexhaustible,  though  many  of  the  sto- 
ries are  taken  from  older  collections  of  Conies  et  FMioMz. 
It  is,  however,  unfortunately  steeped  in  impurity.  Subse- 
quently he  thought  of  entering  into  holy  orders  as  a  penance 
for  the  immoral  life  he  had  previously  led ;  but  from  this  ar- 
tiflcial  course  of  repentance  he  was  dissuaded  by  Petrarch,  who 
advised  him  to  be  content  with  changing  his  conduct ;  d.  1375. 

Boccage,  du,  (Marie  Anne  Fiquet,)  a  Fr.  poetess,  b.  at 
Rouen  1710,  who  first  appeared  as  an  authoress  in  a  small 
volume  of  poems  published  in  1746;  next  as  an  imitator  of 
Milton  in  her  Paradia  Terrestre^  (1748,)  and  in  1756  issued 
her  most  important  work,  La  Colombiade.  During  her  life 
she  was  excessively  admired  and  praised,  especially  by  Vol- 
taire, Fontenelle,  and  Clairaut.  She  used  to  be  described  as 
Formd  VeniUy  arte  Minerva  f  She  was  elected  member  of 
the  academies  of  Rome,  Bologna,  Padua,  Lvons,  and  Rouen ; 
d.  1802. 

Boc'ca  Ti^gns,  or  Bogfao,  the  name  given  to  a  portion 
of  the  estuary  of  the  Canton  River.  In  the  center  of  the 
B.  T.  are  the  rocky  islands  of  North  and  South  Wantung, 
while  on  the  E.  the  B.  T.  has  the  islands  of  Anunghoy  and 
Chuenpee,  and  on  the  W.  the  Ty-cock-tow  Island. 

Bo^chart,  (Samuel,)  a  learned  Fr.  Protestant  divine,  was 
b.  of  an  ancient  family  at  Rouen  in  1599,  d.  1667.  He  was 
chosen  pastor  of  the  Protestant  Church  at  Caen,  where  he 
became  very  popular.  In  1629  he  gained  a  great  reputation 
by  his  victory  in  a  discussion  over  the  famous  Jesuit,  Doctor 
Verin.  In  1646  appeared  his  Sacred  Geography,  bearing  the 
title  of  Phaleg  and  Canaan,  His  Hierozoicon  or  Scripture  Zo- 
ology, to  which  he  devoted  many  yrs.  of  his  life,  appeared 
posthumously  in  1676. 

Boch'nia,  a  town  of  Austrian  Galicia,  cap.  of  a  circle  of 
the  same  name;  pop.  8,199. 
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Bdckh,  (Augustus,)  the  most  erudite  classical  antiquary 
of  Germany  in  recent  times,  b.  1785  at  Garlsruhe.  In  1809 
he  became  ordinary  professor  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg ; 
and  in  1811  he  was  translated  to  the  chair  of  Rhetoric  and 
Ancient  Literature  at  Berlin,  where  he  taught  for  upward  of 
40_vrs.;  d.  1867. 

fiocklajid,  Bodand,  or  Booklaad,  one  of  the  orig- 
inal modes  of  tenure  of  manor-land,  also  called  charter-land, 
or  deed-hind,  which  was  held  by  a  short  and  simple  deed 
under  certain  rents  and  free  services. 

Bdcklxn,  (Arnold,)  b.  at  Basel,  SwitzerUnd,  1827,  a  dis- 
tinguished painter  of  romantic  subjects.  His  principal  pictures 
are  the  "Sea  Idyl,"  "A  Nymph  add  Fauns,"  and  several  Und- 
Bcapes.  In  a  certain  element  of  fancy,  fantastic  and  weird 
rather  than  truly  imaginative,  B.  excels  all  his  Grerman  con- 
temporaries. He  is  seen  at  his  best  in  the  gallery  of  Oount 
Schack  at  Munich. 

Bo'de,  (J0HA.NN  Elkrt,)  a  Crer.  astronomer,  b.  at  Hamburg 
1747,  d.  1826.  Director  of  the  Berlin  Observatory,  editor  of 
the  Berliner  Aatronomisches  Jahrbuek^  and  compiler  of  an 
extensive  Uranometry  of  the  whole  heavens.  He  was  the 
discoverer  of  the  so-called  **  B.'s  Law  "  of  the  planetary  dis- 
tances, (q.  V.,)  and  author  of  other  valuable  astronomical 
works. 

Bode,  de,  The  BaronB,  a  family  of  doubtful  national- 
ity, best  known  in  England  in  connect!  m  with  a  claim  for 
indemnity  frequently  brought  before  Parliament. 

Bo^de'8  Law,  an  arithmetical  relation  subsisting  between 
the  distances  of  the  planets  from  the  sun,  thus  stated :  Write, 
in  the  first  instance,  a  row  of  4s,  and  under  these  place  a  ge- 
ometrical series  beginning  with  3,  and  increasing  by  the  ratio 
2,  putting  the  8  under  the  second  4 ;  and  by  addition  we 
have  the  series  4,  7,  10,  etc.,  which  gives  nearly  the  relative 
distances  of  the  planets  from  the  sun  :-— 


4        4        4        4        4        4 

12      24      48       96     192     384 


10       16 


62     100     196    888 


Thus,  if  10  be  taken  as  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the 
sun,  4  will  give  that  of  Mercury,  7  that  of  Venus,  etc.  The 
actual  relative  distances  are  as  follows,  making  10  the  dis- 
tance of  the  earth  *.'— 

MooiTy.  Vmim.   Earth.     Mun.    A*t«roids.  JaftlUr.  flatiini.    UnDOB.  NtptoM. 

8.9      7.2      10      16.2      27.4      62      96.4      192      800 

The  so-called  law  is  an  entirely  empirical  one,  and  the  agree- 
ment with  the  actual  distances,  such  as  it  is,  entirely  acci- 
dental. 

Bo'din,  (Jkan,)  an  eminent  Fr.  political  writer  and  adher- 
ent of  Henry  IV. ;  b.  1630,  d.  1696. 

Bodldn,  an  instrument  used  by  women  of  antiquity  to 
fasten  up  their  hair  behind.  The  term  B.  is  also  applied  to 
a  sharp-pointed  instrument  for  piercing  holes  in  cloth,  and 
to  an  implement  used  by  printers,  and  it  was  at  one  time  a 
very  common  name  for  a  dagger. 

Boodle,  an  ancient  copper  coin  in  Scotland,  in  value  the 
sixth  of  a  penny  sterling.  According  to  Jamieson,  the  B.  was 
so  called  from  a  mint-master  of  the  name  of  Bothwell. 

Bodley,  (Sir  Thoscas,)  the  restorer  of  the  library  orig- 
inally  established  at  Oxford  by  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter; b.  1644.  His  family  being  forced  to  flee  from  England 
during  the  persecutions  of  Mary,  he  settled  at  Geneva.  On 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth  he  returned  to  EngUnd,  and  com- 
pleted his  studies  at  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
M.A.,  and  was  afterward  elected  a  proctor.  After  being 
some  time  abroad  he  was  employed  by  the  queen  in  diplo- 
matic missions  to  Denmark,  France,  and  Holland,,  and  re- 
turned to  Oxford  in  1697,  devoting  himself  to  the  extension 
of  knowledge  and  literature;  d.  1612. 

Bodleyan  or  Bodleian  Idlnury,  the  public  library 
of  Oxford  University,  restored  by  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  in 
1697,  his  first  act  being  the  presentation  of  a  large  collection 
of  valuable  books,  purchased  on  the  Continent  at  an  expense 
of  £10,000.  Among  the  earliest  subsequent  benefactors  of 
the  B.  L.,  which  was  opened  in  1602,  with  a  well-assorted 
collection  of  about  8,000  volumes,  were  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, who  presented  it  with  260  volumes  of  valuable  Greek 
MSS. ;  Sir  Thomas  Roe ;  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  and  Archbishop 
Laud,  who  made  it  a  magnificent  donation  of  1,300  MSS.  in 
more  than  20  different  languages.  Upward  of  8,000  volumes 
of  the  library  of  the  famous  John  Selden  went  to  the  B.  L. 
Gen.  Fairfax  presented  the  library  with  many  MSS.,  among 


which  was  Roger  Dodsworth's  collection  of  160  volumes  on 
English  history.  During  the  present  c.  the  most  important 
bequests  have  been  the  collections  of  Richard  Gough,  on  Brit- 
ish Topography  and  Saxon  and  Northern  Literature ;  of  Ed- 
mund ]£ilone,  the  editor  of  Shakespeare,  and  of  Francis 
Douce ;  also  a  sum  of  £40,000  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Mason, 
the  interest  to  be  expended  on  books.  By  purchase  the 
library  acquired  some  magnificent  collections  of  Oriental, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew  books  and  MSS.  The  B.  L.  is 
particularly  rich  in  biblical  codices,  rabbinical  literature,  and 
materials  for  British  history.  By  the  Copyright  Act  it  is  en- 
titled to  a  copy  of  every  book  printed  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  number  of  volumes  it  possesses  is  estimated  at  about 
300,000,  in  addition  to  20,000  to  80,000  in  MS.  The  first  cat- 
alogue  of  the  printed  books  was  published  by  the  first  libnu 
rian.  Dr.  James,  in  1600 ;  the  last,  nearly  two  centuries  and 
a  half  later,  (in  1843,)  in  3  volumes,  by  Dr.  Bandinel,  the 
eleventh  who  held  the  ofllce  since  the  institution  of  the  libra- 
ry. Members  of  the  university  who  have  taken  a  degree  are 
admitted  to  the  use  of  the  library — a  small  addition  on  the 
matriculation  fees  and  an  annual  payment  being  charged 
for  the  privilege.  Literary  men,  properly  recommended,  are 
allowed  to  make  extracts  from  the  works  in  the  library, 
which  is  open  between  Lady-Day  and  Michaelmas  from  9 
o'clock  in  the  morning  till  4  in  the  afternoon,  and  during 
the  other  half  of  the  yr.  from  10  till  3.  It  is  shut  during 
certain  holidays  and  for  visitation  purposes,  in  the  aggregate 
about  34  days  in  the  yr.,  besides  Sundays.  Since  1866  a 
reading-room,  open  throughout  the  yr.  from  10  o'clock  in  the 
morning  to  10  in  the  evening,  has  been  attached  to  the 
library. 

Bod'maim,  anc.  Bodami  Castrum^  a  village  of  Baden, 
on  Lake  Constance,  Switzerland,  with  ruins  of  a  castle,  for« 
merly  the  residence  of  the  lieutenants  of  the  Carlovingian 
kings ;  pop.  900. 

Bod'mer,  (Johann  Jakob,)  a  Crer.  poet  and  litterateur^  b. 
at  Greifensee  1698.  In  1721,  with  a  few  other  young  schoU 
ars,  he  commenced  a  critical  periodical,  entitled  Discurte  der 
MaleTy  after  the  model  of  Addison^s  Spectator^  in  which  the 
living  poets  were  Bharplv  handled.  After  1740,  when  B. 
publuhed  a  treatise  on  7%e  Wonderful  in  Poetry^  a  literary 
war  broke  out  between  him  and  Gottsched,  which  was  long 
waged  with  great  bitterness ;  yet  it  was  not  without  fruits, 
inasmuch  as  it  partly  prepared  the  way  for  the  Romantic 
movement  of  German  literature.  B.  d.  at  Zurich,  in  the  uni« 
versity  of  which  he  had  held  the  chair  of  history  for  60  yrs., 
1783. 

Bod'min,  the  county  town  of  Cornwall,  Eng.,  in  which 
1,600  people  died  of  the  pestilence  in  1361 ;  pop.  6,768. 

Boao'xii,  (GiAMBATTiSTA,)  a  distinguished  type-cutter  and 
printer,  b.  in  Sardinia  1740;  went  to  Rome  in  1768,  where 
he  secured  an  engagement  as  compositor  in  the  printing-office 
of  the  Propaganda,  and  where  he  remained  till  the  death  of 
his  patron,  Abbate  Ruegieri,  in  1762  or  1766.  In  1768  he 
went  to  Parma,  where  he  published  several  specimens  of  his 
workmanship ;  among  others,  the  alphabets  of  26  languages. 
In  1789  the  Duke  of  Parma  made  him  superintendent  of  his 
private  printing  establishment,  and  from  this  press  he  sent 
forth  his  edition  of  the  Iliad  dedicated  to  Napoleon;  d. 
1813. 

Bod'well,  (Joseph  R.,)  an  Amer.  statesman,  b.  in  Methuen, 
Mass.,  June  18,  1818;  became  Gov.  of  Me.  1886;  d.  1887. 

Bod'y  Coror,  a  term  which,  in  oil-painting,  is  applied 
to  the  opaque  coloring  produced  by  certain  modes  of  combin- 
ing and  mixing  the  pigments.  When,  in  water-color  painting, 
pigments  are  laid  on  thickly,  and  mixed  with  white,  to  ren- 
der them  opaque,  instead  of  in  tints  and  washes,  the  works 
are  said  to  be  executed  in  B.  C. 

Bod^y,  Hn'man,  which  will  be  found  treated  more  fully 
under  the  names  of  the  several  organs  and  functions,  is  com- 
posed of  numerous  bones,  ligaments,  membranes,  tendons, 
nerves,  muscles,  arteries,  veins,  fluids,  absorbents,  tissues,  etc., 
that  express  themselves  in  the  form  and  solidity  of  the  whole 
structure,  all  of  which  are  collectively  the  means  by  which 
its  harmony  and  vitah  action  are  sustained  and  preserved. 
The  number  of  bones  in  the  whole  frame  amounts  to  about 
260,  including  the  teeth.  All  these,  under  a  system  of  the 
most  beautiful  adaptation,  are  connected  with  each  other  by 
what  IB  termed  articulation.  When  motion  is  required,  friction 
is  prevented  by  soft,  elastic  cushions  called  cartilages^  attached 
to  the  ends  of  the  bones,  and  lubricated  by  a  gelatinous  secre- 
tion called  si/novia.  The  ligaments  are  white,  tough,  flexible 
cords,  which  assume  a  great  variety  of  forms  and  sizes,  and 
which  preserve  the  relative  position  of  the  bones  in  theif 
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BOKSS  OF  TRK  HXAD,  TrUNIC, 

Lbos,  aud  Arms.   (Fio.  1.) 

L  Ob  fronti»-Frooua  bone. 
S.  Puietal  bone. 

5.  Temponil  boue. 
i.  Oorona:  miture. 

6.  Ob  maUe— Cheek-bone. 
«.  OsBa  naai— NamI  boiie«. 

7.  Superior  mfuciliAry-UpperJai^ 

Dooe. 

8.  Orbits. 

•.  Side  of  OB   occipltiB-Ocdplua 
bone. 

10.  OoDdyloid  proccm  of  lower  jaw. 

11.  Anifle  of  lower  Jaw. 

IS.  Syinphyals  of  lower  Jaw. 
IS.  Four  lower  crevlcei  TertebraB 
a  in  all). 


THE  HUMAN  SKELETON. 


:■<    1.1^    hD   Alii. 


U.T* 

IS.  Lu 

le.  Ob 

17.  Oa 
IS.  Ca 
19.  Kih- 

50.  Ist  fi   of  -(^frniim,     ( 

tl.  Sd  f:  ■■f  HT#-nfjhi,  i 
tS.  Or:ii.ni"rri-.r"riMK 
n.  Clii-1   ,<-     1  ■■-M.ii-t*iuta, 

t-l-..|l.i.r  r,|p,*k'. 

t5.  Ac  ..■ifii  '4  ai.-^i'tnl'L 

i-'iirft»n'. 
ft.  H«  Hi  ■>r  oi  hiJiHfrt-Ann  Ujimx 
tS.  Be  Iv  <hr^44  hrjmrfL 
».  ComlUc™  tit  tM  hurnvTl. 

r-n'-rtTTii. 

51.  Bo'iv  i^r  milium. 

St.  Uli.:t    Iniu'i  iHKtvaf  r<in^ai^ni 

53.  CVl<  p  kl MMa* nf  npiUiw bmI  uuifc 

54.  Vci.M  oniiitm. 

56.  Aci'^rjor   aiipedkir   prw^  vt 

as.  AotMflkir  iBftTfar    ps^HK»  vF 

57.  Svr>iph]ftliM  pilIlK 

Si*.  Till-  iiiwiiy  ctf  Uchtum. 
S9.  Br.  I  nf  jHvM, 

40.  Fo....rn*ii  w^ie. 

41.  Hi.'^J  nr  H^  rcmoris— Frinur  tjf 

tJil^li.bijriis 
tt.  Net-k  uf  »»  fffii">rbi. 

45.  Tri«Lliaultr   ftiaj'^r  of  oi  ff m» 

oriti. 
44.  Body  of  ob  femorla. 
4ft.  Coudyles  of  OB  femorfB. 

46.  Patella— Knee-pan. 

47.  Head  of  Ubia-Thick  bone  <m 

anterior  and  inner  wide  of  lea. 

48.  JBody  of  tibia. 

49.  Baee  of  tibia. 

10.  Fibula— Thin  bone  on  external 
aide  of  leg. 

Front  View  of  Rioht  TT.\xd 
AND  Wrist.     (Fio.  2.; 

I.  Scaphoid  bone. 
S.  Semilunar  bone. 
S.  Cmieifonn  bone. 

4.  Plxlform  bone. 
b.  C>8  trapezium. 

0.  Os  trapeiBoideB. 

7.  Or  magnum. 

8.  Unciform  bone. 

9.  Metacarpal    bonea  of    Uramb 

and  (IngerB. 
10.  Flnit    row    of    phalaoireB    oC 

thumb  and  flngem. 
U.  Second   row  of   phalangoB  of 

nnarers. 
VL  Third    row  of    i^uJangCB   of 

thumb  and  On^ra. 

Front  View  of  Right  Foot. 
(Fig.  8.) 

1.  Superior  articulated  surface  of 

Ai4ra«calu8. 
t.  Anterior  portion  of  astragalUB. 

5.  08  calcis— Heel-bone. 

4.  Commencement  of  jrroore  of 
InteroKseouB  ligament. 

6.  Scaphoid  bone. 

6.  TuberoKity  of  scaphoid  bone. 

7.  Internal  cuneiform  bone. 

8.  Middle  cuneiform  bone. 

9.  Extf i-nal  cuneiform  bone. 

10.  Cuboid  bone. 

II.  Metatarsal  bonen. 

18.  Fir«t  row  of  phalanfre*  of  toeik 
IS.  Second  row  of  phalangeB. 


IS.  Second  row  of  phalani 
14.  Third  row  of  pnalaugi 


•various  motions,  although  for  the  most  part  exterior  to  the 
joints.  The  membranes  are  thin,  whitish  webs  that  fulfill  a 
variety  of  offices,  among  which  are  the  lining  of  the  cavities 
and  the  surrounding  of  the  organs  of  the  system.  The  mwcles 
carry  on  all  the  motions  of  the  body.  They  form  the  fleshy 
part  of  the  frame,  and  are  in  great  number  and  variety.  They 
are  sometimes  attached  to  the  bones  by  white,  shining  cords, 
in  which  they  terminate,  called  tendons.  The  nerves  appear, 
under  the  microscope,  to  be  white  inelastic  threads,  issuing 
from  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow.  All  action,  whether  volun- 
tary or  involuntary,  and  every  species  of  sensation,  depend 
upon  them.  The  arteries  carry  the  blood  from  the  heart  to 
every  part  of  the  system,  and  the  veins  conduct  it  back  again, 
to  receive  fresh  oxygen,  after  it  has  performed  its  mission. 


The  tissues  are  w^b-like  textures  which  form  the  chief  ele- 
mentary portions  of  all  animal  bodies.  The  absorbenls  consti- 
tute  a  distinct  system  of  vessels,  which  take  up  or  carry  away 
such  portions  of  the  blood  as  are  no  longer  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  the  organism,  so  that  they  may  be  expelled  from  it. 
Hence  it  will  be  observed  that  decay  and  renovation  are 
taking  place  side  by  side  constantly.  No  other  object  in  phys. 
ical  nature  can  transcend  the  human  body  in  beauty  of  per- 
fection or  in  the  wonders  of  its  mechanism.  All  the  organs 
of  the  senses  are  miracles  of  design  and  adaptation,  while  the 
eye,  in  its  range  and  capacity,  performs  wonders  beyond  the 
reach  of  even  the  most  perfect  optical  instrument  ever  in- 
vented by  man.  For  further  information  see  the  titles  of  the 
various  organs  and  functions. 
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MUSCLES  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY. 


Side  View  of  Full  Figure.  (Fio.  5.) 

1.  Occlpito-froutalls  —  Used  to  raise  the 

eyebrows,  wrinkle  the  tOcin  of  the 
forehead,  and  move  the  licalp  beck- 
ward  and  foreward. 

2.  Temporalitf— Helps  to  elevate  the  lower 

Jaw, 

3.  Orblcalaris  palpebrarum Cloees  the 

eyelidii. 
i.  MaaseCer— Helps  to  elevate  the  lower 

Jaw  and  move  it  forward. 
6.  Stemo-oleido-ma8toldeus A  pair  of 

muscles  which  together  bow  the  head 

forward :  one  actiuir  by  itself  is  able 

to  turn  the  head,  and  therefore  the 

chin,  to  the  oppo«it«  aide. 

6.  Trapecius— The  hupezii  muscles,  actingr 

tf^ther,  draw  the  head  directly  back- 
ward :  one  of  them  acting  alone  in- 
clines the  head  to  the  corn^spoiiding 
side;  the  superior  port  of  the  trape- 
aius  raises  the  point  of  the  Hhoulder. 

7.  Platysma  myoIde»— Aasiats   in  depress- 

ing the  angle  of  the  mouth. 

8.  Deltoldee— liaises  the  arm,  and  aids  in 

carnring  it  backward  and  forward. 

9.  Biceps  flexor  cubitl,  I  —Act  together  in 

10.  Brachlalls  anticus,    )  bending  the  fore- 

arm. 

11.  Triceps  extensor  cubiti— Antagonist  of 

the  two  former ;  when  the  fore-arm 
la  bent,  the  triceps,  by  drawing  in  the 
extremity  of  the  ulna,  is  able  to  ex- 
tend It  on  the  humerus,  and  thus 
bring  both  parts  of  the  limb  into  a 
right  line. 
U.  Supinator  radii  longus— A  flexor  of  the 
fore-arm. 

15.  Extensor  muscles  of  thumb. 
14.  Extensor  muscles  of  wrl<<t. 

16.  Pectoralls    major, »  —  Conjointly    with 

16.  Latiaidmus  dorsl.    ( teres  major  (situate 

at  the  inferior  and  posterior  part  of 
the  shoulder)  these  muiKles  lower  the 
arm  when  it  has  been  elevated,  pi^eas 
the  arm  closely  to  tlie  side,  and  peo- 
.  toralis  major  will  by  itself  carry  the 
arm  along  the  side  and  front  of  the 
chest. 

17.  Berratos  magmus— Angsts  in  advancing 

the  scapula  and  elevating  the 
shoulder. 

18.  Obliquus  extemus  abdominis,  )  —  C  o  • 

19.  Rectiis  abdominis  in  it^  Hheath,  ( operate 

with  the  other  al>iloininal  muscles  in 
suppoi'ting  the  abdominal  viscera. 

to.  Glutaeua  medluit.      /  —The  glutal  act  al- 

n.  GlutsBus  maxinius,  \  temately  on  the 
thigh-bone  and  pelvis ;  il,  by  the  di- 
rection of  its  flben*.  is  fitted  to  draw 
the  thigh-bone  backward,  while  it 
turns  the  whole  limb  outward  if  it  be 
kept  extended. 

n.  Tensor  vagina  femoris  —  Renders  the 
fascia  tense,  and  turns  the  limb  in- 
ward. 

n.  Vastus  extemus— Contributes  to  extend 
the  1^  upon  the  thigh. 

M.  Biceps  flexor  cruris— .\i«i!(ts  in  bending 
the  leg  on  the  thigh,  and  in  turning 
the  limb  slightly  inward  and  out- 
ward. 

85.  Qasti-ocnemius— Along  with  the  soleus 
this  muscle  fomM  the  calf  of  the  leg, 
they  jointly  di-aw  on  the  heel-bone, 
lifting  it  from  the  ground,  and  caus- 
ing £e  foot  to  represent  an  inclined 
Elane. 
lolls  anticus— Co-operates  with  31  in 
bending  the  foot  on  the  leg:  acting 
separately,  each  gives,  a  Hllght  incli- 
nation toward  the  corresponding  side. 

87.  Elxtensor    communis   digitorum  —  Aids 

in  extending  the  toes,  and  in  bending 
the  foot  upon  the  leg. 

88.  Soleus.    See  35. 

89.  Peronaeus  longus, )  —  Act  together  In 

90.  Peroufeus  brevis,  )  drawing    the    foot 

back. 
SI.  Peroiueus  tertlu-s— A  flexor  of  the  foot  on 

the  leg.  co-opej-ating  with  26. 
88.  Abductor  minlini  digiti-BendM  the  little 

loe,  and  separates  it  from  the  others. 
33.  Elxteiuior  pollicis  propi1u»— Extensor  of 

the  great  toe. 
81.  Flexor  communis  difirltonim— Bends  the 

toes  towartl  the  Bole  of  the  fool. 
SS.  Tendo  Achillls— Formed  by  junction  of 

tendinous  expansions  or  85  and  80  ( 

the  strongest  tendon  in  the  body. 

Front  View  of  Kight  Arm.  (Fig.  6.) 

1.  Daltioides.    See  8  of  previous  section. 
8.  Pectoralls   major.     See  15  of  previous 
section. 

3.  Coraco  brachlalls— Smallest  muscle  of  npper  arm ;  assists  in  moving  the 

arm  forward  and  upward. 

4.  Biceps  flexor  cubiti.    See  9  of  previous  section. 

6.  Brachialls  intemus— Part  of  brachialis  anticus ;  see  10  of  previous  sec- 

tion. 
8.  Triceps  extensor  cubiti.    See  11  of  previous  section. 

7.  Pronator  radii  teres— Turns  the  palm  of  the  hand  downward,  and  aids 

in  bending  the  fore-arm  on  the  arm. 

8.  Supinator  radii  longus— Acts  as  antagonist  to  pronator  of  the  hand  (7), 

turning  the  palm  upwar<l :  it  Is  aim  a  flexor  or  the  fore-arm. 

9.  Flexor  carpi  radlaiis— Bends  the  wrist,  and  becomes  a  flexor  of  the  fore- 

arm. 

10.  Palmaris  longus.  with  fascia- Bends  the  hand  upon  the  fore-arm,  and 

aids  in  its  pronation. 

11.  Flexor  digitorum  communis— Bends  the  flngers  toward  the  palm,  acts 

on  the  wrL«it.  and  osiUsts  in  the  bending  of  the  arm. 

18.  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris— Bends  the  wrist,  and  becomes  a  flexor  of  the  fore- 
arm. 

IS.  Abductor  pollicis  manus— Carries  the  thumb  outward  and  forward 
from  the  palm. 

14.  Flexor  brevis  pollicis— Flexor  of  flrst  Joint  of  thurhbi 

lA.  Palmaris  brevis— A  small  cutaneous  muscle  connected  with  the  muscles 
of  the  Uttle  flnger. 


Ft^S 


Front  View  of  Kioht  Leg.     (Fio.  4.) 

1.  Glutcetui  medlus.    See  80  of  the  flrst  section. 
8.  Tensor  vaglnn  femoris.    See  88  of  flrst  section. 

3.  Psoas  and  iliacus— Bend  the  thigh  on  the  pelvis,  and  rotate  the  limb 

outward. 

4.  Pectineus— Contributes  to  bend  the  thigh-bone  on  the  pelvis. 
6.  Adductor  longus— One  of  the  adductors  of  the  ihiirh. 

6.  Bartorius— Bends  the  leg  upon  the  thigh;  it  Is  known  as  "  the  tailor's 

muscle." 

7.  Gracilis— Acts  along  with  adductor  muscles  of  thigh. 

8.  Recttis femoris,    i —Extend  the  leg  upon  the  thigh;    the  rectus  and 

9.  Vastus  extemus,  vsartorius  (6)  help  to  maintain  the  erect  position  oi 

10.  Vastus  intemus.  I  body. 

11.  Biceps  flexor  cruris.    See  84  of  flrst  section. 
18.  Insertion  of  ligament  of  patella  into  tibia. 

13.  Tibialis  anticus.    See  86  of  flrst  section. 

14.  Extensor  communis  digitoram.    See  27  of  first  lectkm. 

15.  Peronseus  longus.    See  89  of  flrst  section. 

16.  Gastrocnemius.    See  85  of  first  section. 

17.  Soiaeus.    See  88  of  flrst  section. 

18.  PeroniBUs  brevis.    See  30  of  flrst  section. 

19.  Abductor  pollicis  pedia— Abductor  of  great  toe. 
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BODY  OF  A  CHURCH— BOG  BUTTER. 


Bod'y  of  a  Church,  more  commoDlv  called  the  Nave, 
though  thi8  latter  terra  is  sometimes  employed  to  include  the 
aisles,  is  also  known  as  the 
maiu  or  middle  aisle. 

Bod'y's  Isl'and,  a  long,  low, 
Bandy  strip  off  Roanoke  River 
and  Albemarle  Sound,  on  which 
stands  a  brick  light-house  with 
granite  foundation  and  iron  top, 
156  ft.  h. 

Boece,  or  Boyce,  (Hector,) 
a  distinguished  Scotch  historian, 
b.  1465  at  Dundee.     His  prin- 
cipal   work  is  the  History  of  !■ 
Scotland,  written  in   1627;  d.  •'' 
1536.  / 

Boecker,  (Prof.  H.  A.,)  one 
of    the   most   prominent  Ger.  Body  of  a  Church, 

laryngologists.     He  was  a  cele- 
brated teacher  at  Berlin,  and  was  a  prolific  writer;  b.  1841,  d. 
1887. 

Boehm,  (Henry,)  b.  in  Conestoga,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  June 
8,  1775;  son  of  Martin  B.,  a  Mennonite  preacher,  who 
was  converted  to  Methodism,  as  was  also  his  son  Henry,  in 
1798.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1800;  joined  the  Philadelphia  (Conference  in  1801.  In 
1808-18  he  was  the  traveling  companion  of  Bishop  Francis 
Asbury,  then  63  yrs.  old.  B.  lived  to  the  remarkable  age  of 
100  yrs.,  6  months,  21  days,  retaining  his  mental  faculties  un- 
di named  to  the  last.  The  centennial  of  his  life  was  appropri- 
ately celebrated.  His  life  and  reminiscences  have  been  given 
to  the  public  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Wakeley,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  John 
Atkinson,  D.D. ;  d.  Dec.  29,  1875. 

BOBhme'ria,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Ur- 
ticccB,  included,  until  recently,  in  the  Urticay  or  nettle.  The 
fibers  of  a  number  of  species  are  used  for  making  ropes, 
twine,  nets,  sewing-thread,  and  cloth  ;  and  some  of  them  ap- 
pear likely  to  acquire  much  economical  and  commercial  im- 
portance. B.  nivea  (formerly,  Urtica  nivea)  has  been  recently 
ascertained  to  yield  a  great  part  of  the  fiber  employed  in  China 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  beautiful  fabric  known  as  China- 
gr<M9  cloth.  It  is  a  perennial  herbaceous  plant,  with  broad 
ovate  leaves,  which  are  white  and  downy  beneath,  and  is  des- 
titute of  the  stinging  powers  of  the  nettles.  It  is  carefully 
cultivated  by  the  Chinese,  by  whom  it  is  called  **  tchou  ma." 
It  is  propagated  either  by  seeds  or  by  parting  the  roots.  It 
loves  shade  and  moisture. 

BoBO^tia,  one  of  the  ancient  political  divisions  of  Greece. 
B.  had  a  surface  estimated  at  1,120  sq.  m.  The  plains  in- 
closed on  the  S.  by  Mounts  Cithaeron  and  Pames,  on  the  W. 
by  Mount  Helicon,  on  the  N.  by  the  slopes  of  Mount  Parnas- 
sus and  the  Opuntian  Mountains,  fall  naturally  into  three  di- 
visions— the  basin  of  the  Uke  Copais,  now  called  Topolias, 
that  of  the  Asopus,  and  the  coast-district  of  the  Crissean  Sea. 
The  principal  stream  was  the  Cephissus.  In  order  to  guard 
against  inundations  two  tunnels  were  cut  in  the  rock  for  the 
discharge  of  the  water.  One  of  these  tunnels,  which  carried 
the  water  to  Upper  Larymna,  was  4  m.  in  1.,  with  about  20 
vertical  shafts  let  down  into  it,  some  of  which  were  from 
100  to  1 60  ft.  deep.  The  date  of  these  gigantic  engineering  un- 
dertakings is  not  precisely  known,  but  they  are  generally  at- 
tributed to  the  Minyse  of  Orchomenus.  The  greater  cities,  of 
which  the  number  was  about  14,  Thebes,  Haliartus,  Thespise, 
etc.,  with  their  territories,  formed  the  Boeotian  League.  At 
the  head  of  this  was  an  archon,  and  next  to  him  a  council, 
which  was  composed  of  4  persons,  and  had  its  headquarters 
in  Thebes. 

Boer^haave,  (Hermann,)  the  most  celebrated  physician 
of  the  18th  c,  b.  1668.  In  1689  B.  was  made  doctor  of  phi- 
losophy, and  In  1690  began  the  study  of  medicine,  reading 
carefully  Hippocrates  among  the  ancients,  and  Sydenham 
among  the  modems.  He  gained  his  doctor's  degree  at  Har- 
derwick,  1693,  and  returned  to  Leyden,  where,  in  1701,  he 
was  appointed  lecturer  on  the  theory  of  medicine.  To  com- 
bine practice  with  theory,  he  caused  a  hospital  to  be  opened, 
where  he  gave  clinical  instructions  to  his  pupils.  Though  so 
industrious  in  his  own  profession,  he  undertook  in  1718,  after 
Lemort*s  death,  the  professorship  of  chemistry,  and  published 
in  1724  his  Elemenia  Cheinice^  a  work  which  did  much  to  ren- 
der this  science  clear  and  intelligible,  and,  although  now  en- 
tirely superseded  by  more  advanced  researches,  one  that  will 
always  occupy  a  high  place  in  the  history  of  chemistry. 
Peter  the  Great  of  Russia  visited  him  at  Leyden,  and  it  is 
even  said  that  a  Chinese  mandarin  sent  him  a  letter,  addressed 


*'  Herr  Boerhaate,  Celebrated  Physician,  Europe.*'  He  was 
a  member  of  many  learned  academies ;  d.  1738. 

Boers,  (Dutch,  boer,  **  peasant,")  the  republican  land 
holders  of  South  Africa.  The  first  immigration  of  the  B.  from 
Java  in  1652,  was  reinforced  by  the  Huguenots  in  1687. 
Their  most  distant  colony  is  that  of  Humpata,  in  southern 
Angola,  founded  in  1881.  The  first  settlement  of  the  B.  in 
Cape  Colony  dates  from  the  16th  c,  but  after  the  final  ces-^ion 
of  the  colony  to  Great  Britain  trouble  arose  between  the  B. 
and  that  government  until,  in  1836,  many  of  them  left  tlie 
British  territory  and  moving  northward  founded  the  Orange 
Free  State  and  the  Transvaal  (now  the  South  African)  Re- 
public. The  first  constitution  of  the  B.  was  formed  in  1 858, 
and  for  a  time  the  Commonwealth  gained  recognition.  Later 
the  Cape  Government,  fearing  an  outbreak  among  the  native 
took  possession  of  the  territory  and  annexed  it  in  1877.  In 
1880  the  B.  took  up  arms,  but  the  following  year  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  declared  and  the  British  power  was  again  recog- 
nized. This,  however,  was  not  of  long  duration,  as  the  treaty 
was  modified  in  1884  and  the  British  government  practically 
gave  up  their  dominion.  The  B.  are  a  brave  people,  and  have 
shed  their  blood  to  maintain  their  rights  in  the  South  African 
colony.  They  are  moral  and  law  abiding,  but  not  profjressive. 
They  resent  the  intrusion  of  foreigners,  and  persist* in  keeping 
the  government  of  the  republic  in  their  own  hands.  For  the 
troubles  of  1896,  see  Tbamsvaal. 

BoS'thins,  (Anicius  Manlius  Severinus,  to  which  a  few 
MSS.  add  Torquatus,)  a  Roman  statesman  and  philosopher, 
b.  between  470  and  475  A.D.  B.  early  attracted  notice ;  he 
became  a  patrician  before  the  usual  age,  a  consul  in  510,  and 
also  princepa  tenatm.  Having,  moreover,  gained  the  esteem 
and  confidence  of  Theodoric,  King  of  the  Goths,  who  had  fixed 
the  seat  of  his  government  at  Rome  in  the  yr.  500,  he  was 
appointed  by  that  monarch  magvUer  officiorum  in  his  coujrt. 
His  influence  was  invariably  exercised  for  the  good  of  Italy, 
but  he  was  accused  of  treasonable  designs  against  Theodoric, 
and  the  king,  having  become  despondent  and  mistrustful,  was 
induced  to  listen  to  the  charges.  B.  was  stripped  of  his  dig- 
nities, his  property  confiscated,  and  he  himself,  after  having 
been  imprisoned  for  some  time  at  Pavia,  executed  in  524  or 
526.     While  in  prison  he  wrote  De  Contolatume  Philasophiet. 

Boeuf  Bayou,  a  river  of  Ark.,  navigable  at  high  water 
for  upward  of  100  m. 

Boig^,  land  covered  with  peat,  the  spongy  texture  of  which, 
containing  water,  converts  it  into  a  kind  of  quagmire.  The 
term  peat-B.  is  sometimes  employed  as  more  perfectly  distinct- 
ive of  the  true  B.  from  every  other  kind  of  swamp  or  morass ; 
the  term  peat-moss  is  also  sometimes  employed,  parti(:ularly 
in  Scotland,  and  even  simply  moss.  The  word  B.  is  of  Irish 
origin,  signifying  a  bobbing,  quaking  motion.  A  very  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  surface  of  Ireland  is  covered  by  B. 
The  B.  of  Allen  is  the  most  extensive  in  the  British  Islands, 
although  its  continuity  is  not  altogether  unbroken,  strips  of 
arable  land  intersecting  it  here  and  there.  The  Solway  Moes, 
on  the  W.  borders  of  EngUnd  and  Scotland,  is  about  7  m.  in 
circumference.  Chatmoss,  in  Lancashire,  famous  for  the  en- 
gineering difficulties  which  it  presented  to  the  formation  of 
the  first  great  English  railway,  is  12  sq.  m.  in  extent.  The 
swamps  of  the  E.  of  England  are  in  general  not  peat  Bs.,  but 
consist  chiefly  of  soft  mud  or  silt.  The  general  surface  of  a 
B.  is  always  nearly  level,  but  it  is  usually  varied  with  rushy 
tussocks  rising  above  the  rest,  and  having  a  rather  firmer 
soil.  By  the  continued  growth  of  peat  the  surface  of  a  B.  is 
gradually  elevated. 

Bo^e^an,  or  New-Year  Eiv'er,  the  "  Allan  Wat«r  "  of 
Oxiey,  an  interior  stream  of  East  Australia,  joins  the  Darling 
after  a  general  N.-W.  course  of  more  than  300  m. 

Bogar^dns,  (Everard,)  became,  in  1683,  the  first  Dutch 
pastor  of  New  York,  and  married  the  owner  of  the  farm 
afterward  known  as  the  "  Dominie^s  Bouwerie,"  now  the  prop- 
ertv  of  Trinity  Corporation ;  drowned  off  the  EngUsh  coast 
1647. 

Bogar^dns,  (James,)  b.  at  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  1800,  d.  1874, 
inventor  of  the  ring-spinner  for  cotton,  transfer  machine  for 
producing  bank-notes  from  separate  dies,  and  the  first  dry 
gas-meter.  He  went  to  England  in  1836,  and  produced  there 
a  medallion  engraving  machine,  used  for  all  kinds  of  machine 
engraving,  and  a  plan  for  perforating  postage-stamps.  On 
his  return  to  New  York,  1840,  he  invented  a  machine  for 
pressing  glass,  one  for  shirring  and  cutting  India  rubber,  and 
the  "  Sun-and-Planet  Horse-power,"  together  with  a  dynamom- 
eter, etc.  In  1847  he  erected  the  first  building  ever  made 
entirely  of  cast-iron. 

Bo^  But'ter,  a  very  peculiar  mineral  substance  which  is 
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found  in  some  of  the  bogs  of  Ireland.  It  is  evidently  of  veg- 
etable origin,  and  has  been  formed  by  the  decomposition  of 
the  peat  amidst  which  it  is  found.  It  contains  about  74  per 
cent  of  carbon,  its  remaining  constituents  being  oxygen  aiod 
hydrogen  in  nearly  equal  proportions.  In  color  and  consist- 
ency it  much  resembles  butter,  and  at  124°  Fahr.  it  becomes 
liquid. 

Bo^dan'ovitch,  (Hippolttus  Thsodorovitch,)  a  distin- 
guished Russian  poet  of  the  18th  c,  was  b.  at  Perevolotchna, 
Little  Russia,  1748,  d.  1808.  His  fame  rests  entirely  upon 
his  poem  Dmhmka^  published  in  1776.  The  story  of  Psyche 
forms  the  groundwork  of  the  poem. 

3o'gfilSLt  a  town  of  Bavaria,  chiefly  celebrated  for  its 
chapel,  still  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  built  on  a  neighboring 
height.  Here,  according  to  tradition,  a  hollow  stone  image  of 
the  Virgin,  floated  up  by  the  river,  remained  stationary ;  and 
its  miraculous  arrival  had  the  efTect  of  converting  a  notorious 
robber-chief,  the  ruins  of  whose  castle  now  inclose  the  church. 
Ir  numerable  pilgrims  flocked  to  the  image,  including  at  va- 
rious times  the  German  emperors,  and  the  monks  grew  very 
wealthy  on  their  ofTerings ;  pop.  1,200. 

Bo^g^ermann,  (Johann,)  who  occupies  a  place  in  history 
as  president  of  the  far-famed  Synod  of  Dort,  was  b.  in  1576 
in  Friesland.  His  hatred  of  Arminianlsm  extended  itself  to 
those  who  upheld  it,  and  his  zeal  was  on  various  occasions 
gratified  by  securing  the  punishment  of  those  who  had  the 
misfortune  to  differ  in  opinion  with  him.  He  translated  and 
recommended  Beza^s  book  on  the  Capital  Punishment  of 
Heretics.  In  1618  B.  was  elected  president  of  the  Synod  of 
Dort ;  but  his  conduct  there  does  not  seem  to  have  given  sat- 
isfaction to  the  Frieslanders  who  had  delegated  him,  for  he  was 
accused  on  his  return  of  having  exceeded  his  instructions.  For 
one  thing  B.  deserves  great  credit — his  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  the  vernacular.  Four  others  were  associated  with  him  in 
the  task,  but  the  translation  of  the  0.  T.  is  chiefly  B.*s  work, 
and  is  characterized  by  taste,  fidelity,  and  purity  of  language ; 
it  is  still  used  in  the  Dutch  churches ;  d.  1633. 

Bogga,  (Charles  Stuart,)  an  Amer.  officer,  Rear- Admiral 
U.S.N. ;  commanded  the  Varuna  at  the  capture  of  New  Or- 
leans; b.  181Ld.  1888. 

Boghaz^  me^ni,  Ke'wee,  or  Koi,  a  village  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor.  In  its  vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  a  magnificent  temple, 
supposed  to  be  that  of  Jupiter  which  Strabo  mentions, 
(lib.  xii.)  A  perfect  ground-plan  of  the  building  still  remains ; 
the  1.  outside  is  219  ft,  the  w.  140  ft.,  while  3ie  oella  meas- 
ures 87  ft  by  66.  There  are  several  other  ruins  which  seem 
to  identify  B.  K.  as  the  ancient  Tauium. 

Boghead  Coal,  Scotch  cannel-coal,  more  valuable  be- 
cause of  its  bituminous  qualities,  for  gas,  oil,  and  paraffine 
than  for  fuel 

Bog^-iron  Ore,  a  mineral  of  very  variable  composition, 
but  regarded  as  consisting  essentially  of  peroxide  of  iron  and 
water ;  the  peroxide  of  iron  often  amounts  to  about  60  per 
cent,  the  water  to  20.  Phosphoric  acid  is  usually  present  in 
quantities  varying  from  2  to  11  per  cent  Silicic  acid,  alu- 
mina, oxide  of  manganese,  and  other  substances,  which  seem 
accidentally  present,  make  up  the  rest  Bf  O.  occurs  chiefly 
in  alluvial  soils,  in  bogs,  meadows,  lakes,  etc. 

Bogomili,  a  religious  sect  which  came  into  notice  in  the 
12th  c,  whose  chief  seat  was  in  Thrace.  They  resembled 
the  Paulicians  and  Kathari.  Their  name,  which  is  derived 
from  the  Bulgarian  Bo^^  "  Lord,"  and  mt/tei,  "  have  mercy," 
refers  to  the  frequency  of  their  prayers.  The  B.,  like  all  sim- 
ilar sects,  practiced  a  severe  asceticism,  despised  images,  and 
rejected  the  sacraments.  Instead  of  baptism  they  placed 
their  hands  and  an  apocryphal  gospel  of  St  John  on  the  head 
of  the  neophyte,  singing  at  the  same  time  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
which  they  repeated  7  times  during  the  day  and  5  times  dur- 
ing the  night  They  accepted  the  whole  of  the  N.  T.,  but  of 
the  0.  T.  only  the  Psalms  and  prophets,  which  they  inter- 
preted allegorically.  In  1 11 8  Alexius  Comnenus  burned  their 
leader,  Basil! us.  Persecution,  however,  did  not  put  an  end 
to  the  B.,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Mohammedan  conquest  of 
Bosnia  (16th  c.)  we  find  that  the  greatest  number  of  the  ren- 
egade Christians  who  embraced  the  religion  of  the  conquer- 
ors belonged  to  this  sect  There  are  some  B.  at  the  present 
day. 

oO^gOB,  a  Negro  tribe  of  Abyssinia,  numbering  10,000, 
who  profess  Christianity,  but  are  very  ienorant 

Bogota^  more  fully  San'ta  F^  de  BOgoW,  in  S.  Am. 
the  federal  head  of  the  U.  S.  of  Colombia,  formerly  New 
Granada.  It  is  situated  within  the  limits  of  Cundinamarca, 
at  an  elevation  of  8,694  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  lies  on  the 
most  convenient  route  between  Quito  and  the  Caribbean  Sea ; 


while,  by  navigable  affluents  of  the  Orinoco  and  the  Mag- 
dalena,  distant  respectively  87  and  66  m.,  it  enjoys  a  two- 
fold access  to  tide-water.  The  river  B.,  otherwise  called 
the  Funcha,  is  in  itself  an  object  of  physical  interest  The 
single  outlet  of  the  waters  of  the  table-land,  at  the  cataract 
of  Tequendama,  the  stream  plunges  over  a  precipice  900  ft 
h. ;  and  the  clouds  of  spray  clothe  the  adjacent  grounds  in  the 
most  luxuriant  vegetation.  About  the  center  of  this  cataract, 
known  as  the  Falls  of  Tequendama,  stands  the  natural  bridge 
of  Icononzo ;  pop.  120,000. 

Bo^gonslav,  or  Bo'guslaw,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the 
Govt,  of  Kiew.  It  is  situated  on  the  Roesa,  and  has  a  pop. 
of  6,000. 

aog  SpaT^in.  This  singular  name  has  been  applied  to  a 
lesion  of  the  hock-joint  of  the  horse,  consisting  in  distension 
of  the  capsule  inclosing  the  jomt  It  usually  arises  suddenly 
from  a  sprain  in  action.  It  most  commonly  affects  young 
horses  with  defective  hocks,  and  is  associated  with  other  in- 
dications of  weakness  of  the  injured  joint  If  the  B.  S.  has 
accidentally  occurred  in  a  young  horse  with  good  hooks  it  may 
never  be  attended  with  inconvenience. 

Bo£^-trotter,  an  appellation  sometimes  contemptuously 
given  to  the  lower  class  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  has  its  origin 
in  the  ability  acquired  by  many  of  them  of  traversing  the  ex- 
tensive bogs  of  their  native  country,  passing  from  tussock  to 
tussock,  where  a  stranger  would  find  no  secure  footing,  and  in 
the  frequent  use  which  they  have  made  of  this  ability  to  es- 
cape from  soldiers,  officers  of  police,  or  other  pursuers. 

Bo^n^,  (Rev.  David,)  the  founder  of  the  I^ndon  Mission- 
ary Society,  was  a  native  of  Berwickshire,  b.  1760.  He  took 
an  active  part  in  the  establishment  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  and  the  Religious  Tract  Society;  d.  1826. 

Bohe^mia,  (Ger.  £dhmen^)  formerly  one  of  the  kingdoms 
of  Europe,  now  forming  a  part  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  mon- 
archy. It  has  an  area  of  20,060  sq.  m.,  and  a  pop.  of 
6,848,094.  It  is  divided  into  18  circles,  viz.:  Prague,  Leit- 
meritz,  Jung-Bunzlau,  Ji^in,  Eoniggratz,  Chrudin,  Caslau, 
Tabor,  Budweis,  Pisek,  Pilsen,  Eger,  and  Saaz.  It  contains 
nearly  400  cities,  260  market-towns,  and  660,000  dwelling- 
houses.  B.  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  lofty  mountain 
ranges.  The  climate  of  B.  is  cold  in  the  mountainous  regions, 
the  higher  peaks  being  covered  with  snow  during  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  yr.,  but  mild  in  the  valleys,  and  on  the  whole 
healthful.  The  mineral  wealth  is  varied  and  extensive. 
Mineral  springs  are  abundant,  those  of  Carlsbad,  Marienbad, 
Eger-Franzensbad,  Teplitz,  Elisenbad,  etc.,  being  celebrated 
places  of  resort.  The  soil  of  B.  is  generally  fertUe.  In  man- 
ufactures B.  holds  a  very  high  place  among  continental  coun- 
tries. It  is  the  center  of  dyeing  and  calico-printing.  The 
linen  manufacture,  which  is  more  extensive  than  that  of  all 
the  other  Austrian  provinces  together,  consists  of  damask, 
cambric,  lawn,  and  other  fine  varieties,  in  addition  to  the  or- 
dinary qualities  of  cloth.  The  glass-works  of  B.  are  cele- 
brated, and  very  numerous  and  extensive,  affording  employ- 
ment to  thousands.  The  Czechs,  a  Slavonic  race,  form  the 
bulk  of  the  people.  Education  is  much  more  widely  diffused 
than  in  any  of  the  other  provinces  of  Austria.  The  educa- 
tional establishments  include  the  University  of  Prague,  20 
gymnasia,  and  80  other  higher  schools,  besides  4,660  public 
schools.  B.  sends  about  64,  about  a  fourth,  of  the  208  mem- 
bers to  the  Lower  House  of  the  Austrian  Reichsrath,  or  par- 
liament of  the  empire.  History. — The  Boii,  from  whom  B. 
derives  its  name,  settled  in  the  country  in  the  2d  c.  B.C.,  but 
were  expelled  by  the  Marcomanni  about  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era.  The  victors  themselves  soon  gave  place 
to  others,  and  as  early  as  the  6th  c  A.D.  we  find  B.  peopled 
by  the  Czechs,  a  Slavic  race.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  9th  c. 
Swatopluk,  the  King  of  Moravia,  subjugated  B.  and  intro- 
duced Christianity.  After  his  death  the  Dukes  of  Prague, 
who  in  1061  had  the  title  of  king  conferred  on  them  by  the 
Emperor  Henry  lY.,  ruled  the  country  as  a  State  in  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  until  1806,  when  the  last  of  the  dynasty  was 
assassinated.  From  1810  to  1487  B.  was  ruled  by  kings  of 
the  House  of  Luxembourg.  In  the  time  of  Wenzel  lY. 
(Wenceslas)  a  reformation  of  religion  took  place  under  John 
Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague.  After  the  death  of  Wenzel  I Y. 
the  imprudent  measures  adopted  by  the  Emperor  Sigismund 
excited  in  B.  a  war  of  16  yrs.*  duration,  which  ended  in  mak- 
ing B.  an  elective  kingdom.  In  1468  the  shrewd  and  able 
Protestant  noble,  George  von  Podiebrad,  ascended  the  throne. 
His  successor,  Ladislaus,  (1471-1616,)  was  elected  (1490)  to 
the  throne  of  Hungary,  and  removed  the  royal  residence  to 
Of  en,  where  also  his  son  and  successor,  Louis,  (1616-26,) 
resided.    After  his  death  in  battle  against  the  Turks  at 
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Mohacz,  (1526,)  B.  and  Hunfi^n'  passed  into  the  hands  of  Fer- 
dinand I.  of  Austria,  who  had  married  Louis's  sister.  From 
that  time  the  history  of  B.  merges  into  the  history  of  Austria. 
The  Czechs  of  B.  possess  a  literature  older  than  that  of  any 
otiier  people  of  the  Slavonic  stem ;  its  origin  may  be  dated 
with  certainty  as  early  as  the  10th  c.  In  1885  108  papers 
were  published  in  Bohemian,  1 1  daily.  Since  1831  a  commit- 
tee for  the  cultivation  of  Bohemian  literature  has  been  in  ex- 
istence. Tlie  Bohemian  language  is  one  of  the  best  dialects 
of  tlie  West  Slavonic  ;  it  is  spoken  not  only  in  B.,  but  also  in 
Moravia,  and  among  the  Slowaks  in  Hungary.  The  orthog- 
raphy introduced  by  John  Huss  in  the  15th  c.  is  precise  and 
consistent  with  itself.  No  modern  language  can  translate  the 
ancient  classics  so  readily,  and  yet  so  completely  and  forcibly, 
as  the  Bohemian.  Its  grammatical  forms,  however,  are  com- 
plicated and  difficult. 

Bohe^mian  Breth'ren,  is  the  name  of  a  religious  so- 
ciety which  was  first  instituted  in  Prague  about  the  middle 
of  the  15th  c.  It  was  originally  composed  of  remnants  of 
the  Hussites.  Dissatistied  with  the  conduct  of  the  Calixtines, 
they  betook  themselves,  in  1458,  to  the  borders  of  Silesia  and 
Moravia,  where  they  settled.  Here  they  dwelt  in  separate 
communities,  and  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Broth- 
era  of  the  Rule  of  Chri.^t.  Their  adversaries  often  con- 
founded them  with  the  Waldenses  and  Picards,  while,  on  ac- 
count of  their  being  compelled,  during  persecution,  to  hide  in 
caves  and  solitary  places,  they  were  also  called  cave-dwellers, 
(Orubenheimer.)  The  chief  peculiarity  of  their  creed  was  the 
denial  of  the  ordinary  Catholic  doctrine  of  transubstantiation. 
Their  ecclesiastical  constitution  and  church  discipline— of 
which  the  Lutheran  reformera  spoke  highly — was  a  close  im- 
itation of  that  of  the  primitive  Christian  communities.  It 
was  against  their  principles  to  engage  in  war,  and  having  on 
several  occasions  refused  to  take  up  arms  they  were  at  last 
deprived  of  their  religious  privileges.  The  result  was  that 
in  1548  about  1,000  of  the  B.  B.  removed  to  Poland  and 
Prussia.  The  contract  which  these  exiles  entered  into  with 
the  Polish  reformers  at  Sandomir,  April  14,  1570,  and,  still 
more,  the  religious  peace  concluded  by  the  Polish  States  in 
1572,  secured  their  toleration;  but  subsequently,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  persecutions  of  King  Sigismund  III.,  they 
nnited  themselves  more  closely  to  the  Protestants.  The  B.  B. 
who  remained  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  obtained  a  little  free- 
dom under  the  Emperor  Maximilian  II.,  and  had  their  chief 
seat  at  Fulnek,  in  Moravia.  In  the  17th  c.  a  number  removed 
into  Hungary,  but  during  the  reign  of  Maria  Theresa  were  co- 
erced into  Catholicism.  The  Thirty  Yeara^  War,  so  disastrous 
to  the  Bohemian  Protestants,  entirely  broke  up  the  societies 
of  the  B.  B. ;  but  afterward  they  united  agfun,  though  in  se- 
crecy. Their  exodus  about  1722  occasioned  the  formation,  in 
Lusatia,  of  the  United  Brethren  or  Hermhuters. 
,  Bohemians,  (as  if  from  Bohemia,  and  so  a  sort  of  out- 
casts,) gypsies ;  impostors ;  litorary  men  and  artists  of  loose 
and  irregular  habits,  who  have  consequently  lost  caste ;  for- 
merly used  to  designate  some  followers  of  John  Huss  in 
Bohemia  in  15th  c. ;  also  applied  to  the  Moravian  Brethren. 

Boliemond  I.,  eldest  son  of  the  Norman  conqueror  of 
Apulia  and  Calabria,  Robert  Guiscard,  was  b.  about  1056, 
and  during  his  youth  distinguished  himself  in  his  father's  war 
against  the  Byzantine  emperor,  Alexis  Comnenus,  (1081-85.) 
After  his  father's  death  he  was  excluded  from  the  throne  of 
Apulia  by  his  brother  Roger,  and  only  gained  the  principality 
of  Tarentum  after  a  long  contest.  He  joined  the  crusade  of 
1092,  and  took  a  prominent  part  at  the  fight  of  Dorylajura,  in 
Cilicla,  in  1096,  and  at  the  capture  of  Antioch,  1098.  While 
the  other  Crusaders  advanced  to  storm  Jerusalem,  B.  remained 
in  Antioch,  and  after  defeating  Alexis  in  several  engage- 
ments was  acknowledged  by  that  emperor  as  Prince  of  An- 
tioch. He  d.  in  Apulia  1111.  His  sou,  B.  II.,  a  minor  at  the 
death  of  his  father,  assumed  the  government  of  Antioch  (after 
Tancred  had  been  regent  for  some  yrs.)  in  1126,  and  was 
killed  in  battle  1130.  B.  III.,  grandson  of  the  former,  was 
allowed  to  retain  sovereignty  onlv  by  the  cleraencv  of  Saladin, 
and  d.  1201.  B.  IV.  (1233-5*1)  and  B.  V.  (d.*1275)  were 
insignificant  princes ;  and  with  B.  VI.  the  Christian  dynasty 
in  Syria  was  brought  to  a  close. 

Bohlen,  von,  (Peter,)  an  eminent  Ger.  Orientalist,  b.  1796, 
d.  1840. 

Bdhler,  (Peter,)  a  Moravian  bishop,  from  whom  Wesley 
in  early  life  received  pious  advice,  removed  to  Am.,  and 
founded  Nazareth,  Pa.,  1740;  b.  1712,  d.  1775. 

Bohm,  (Theobald,)  a  famous  Ger.  musician,  improver  of 
the  flute,  b.  1802,  d.  1881. 

BdhmOi  or  Bdhm,  (Jakob,)  a  Ger.  theosophlst  and  mys- 


tic, b.  in  Upper  Lusatia  1575,  d.  1624.  About  1612  was  pab- 
lished  his  first  book,  called  Aurora  ;  or,  The  Mominp  Red- 
ness, It  contains  revelations  and  meditations  upon  God,  man, 
ami  nature.  The  object  of  his  mystic  contemplation  is  two- 
fold :  first,  God  himself,  apart  from  creation,  or,  to  use  some 
of  B.*8  own  synonyms,  the  Groundless,  the  eternal  One,  the 
silent  Nothing,  the  Temperamentum  ;  and  secondly,  the  forth- 
coming of  the  creature  out  of  God.  This  forthocnniiig  of  the 
creation,  which  is  also  an  ingoing  of  the  silent  Nothing,  i5, 
according  to  B.,  the  principle  of  negation,  and  he  calls  it 
"  contrariety."  "  All  things,"  he  says,  "  consist  in  Yes  and 
No.  The  Yes  is  pure  power  and  life,  the  truth  of  God,  or 
God  himself.  The  No  is  the  reply  to  the  Yes,  or  to  the  truth, 
and  is  indispensable  to  the  revelation  of  the  truth."  He  was 
induced  by  the  solicitations  of  certain  courtiers,  and  of  his 
friends,  to  visit  Dresden  for  the  purpose  of  having  his  doc- 
trines investigated.  The  court  applauded  and  protected  him. 
Abraham  von  Frankenberg,  whod.  in  1652,  published  the  earli- 
est biography  of  B.  In  connection  with  speculative  philoso- 
phy in  Germany,  his  views,  which  had  come  to  be  regarded 
as  empty  mysticisms,  have  acquired  fresh  interest  and  im- 
portance. This  arises  from  the  kindred  character  of  his 
fundamental  principle  with  the  spirit  pervading  the  systems 
of  Spinoza,  Schelling,  and  Hegel.  The  intellectual  contem- 
plation of  the  Absolute,  out  of  which  the  contradictions  in 
the  world  of  phenomena  proceed,  and  into  which  they  return, 
is  common  to  these  systems  and  to  B. ;  Hegel,  indeed,  ex- 
pressly represents  B.'s  negativity,  the  active  principle  of 
development,  as  an  obscure  foreshadowing  of  his  own  intui- 
tions, and  on  that  account  places  him  at  the  head  of  mod«m 
philosophy. 

Bohn,  (Henrt  G.,)  a  well-known  Ger.  author,  translator, 
and  publisher,  b.  in  London  1796.  It  is  impossible  to  esti- 
mate too  highly  the  services  he  has  rendered  to  the  commu- 
nity by  republishing,  at  a  cheap  rate,  a  vast  number  of  the 
most  valuable  works  in  literature,  science,  philosophy,  theol- 
ogy, etc.;  d.  1884. 

Bohn^enberger,  von,  (Johaxn  Gottlieb  Friedrich,)  b. 
1765,  d.  1831 ;  Prof,  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy  at 
Tiibingen ;  devised  the  method  of  determining  the  correc- 
tions for  collimation  and  for  the  zenith-point  of  a  meridian 
circle  by  reflection-observations  from  the  surface  of  quick- 
silver, and  invented  the  eye-piece  which  bears  his  name,  by 
means  of  which  this  kind  of  observation  is  made. 

Boiar^do,  (Matteo  Maria,)  Count  of  Scandiano,  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  Ital.  poets,  b.  at  Scandiano  in  or  about 
1434.  In  1478  he  was  made  Gov.  of  Reggio ;  in  1481, 
Gov.  of  Modena ;  and  6  yrs.  later  he  again  became  Gov.  of 
Reggio,  where  he  d.  1494.  His  chief  work  is  the  poem 
Orlando  Iwiamorato. 

Boieldien,  (Adrien  Francois,)  an  eminent  Fr.  com- 
poser, b.  at  Riouen  in  1775,  d.  1835.  His  talent  for  music 
was  early  developed.  At  the  age  of  18  he  brought  out  a 
one-act  opera  in  his  native  town,  and  2  yrs.  afterward  he  re- 
paired to  Paris,  where  he  produced  many  successful  compo- 
sitions. Wheu  the  Cotiservatoire  de  Mwtigue  was  established 
B.  was  elected  a  professor.  In  1803  he  went  to  Russia,  where 
he  was  appointed  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  mailre  de  cha- 
/>e//tf  at  the  imperial  court.  In  1811  he  returned  to  Paris, 
where  he  brought  out  La  Dame  Blanche, 

Boi'i,  the  name  of  a  Celtic  people  who  at  a  very  remote 
period  seem  to  have  inhabited  either  the  S.  part  of  Belgium 
or  a  portion  of  France  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  whence  they 
emigrated  to  Italy.  Having  crossed  the  Po,  they  established 
themselves  in  the  territory  of  the  Umbrians,  lying  between 
that  river  and  the  Apennines,  and  for  some  hundreds  of  yrs. 
waged  a  fierce  war  with  the  Romans.  They  were  defeated 
at  the  Vadimonian  Lake  in  288  B.C. ;  at  Telamon,  in  Etruria, 
in  225  B.C.,  during  the  great  Gallic  War,  of  which  they  were 
the  original  cause ;  rushed  into  rebellion  on  hearing  of  Hanni- 
bal's  march,  joined  him  at  the  battle  of  the  Trebia  in  218  B.C., 
destroyed  the  entire  army  of  the  consul  Postumius  in  216  B.C., 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  revolt  of  the  Gauls  under 
Hamilcar,  and  in  the  destruction  of  Placentia,  200  B.C. ;  but 
at  length,  in  191  B.C.,  they  were  completely  subdued  by 
Scipio  Nasica,  who,  besides  killing  a  vast  number,  took  from 
them  nearly  one  half  of  their  land.  At  a  later  period  they 
were  dis{)ossessed  of  the  whole,  and  driven  across  the  Alps. 

Boil  is  a  hard,  painful  swelling  of  the  skin.  It  begins  as 
a  small  hard  point  of  a  dusky  red  color,  which  is  hot,  pain- 
ful, and  throbbing.  This  point  extends  and  the  S3rmptom9 
increase  in  severity  till  about  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  day, 
wlien  it  ceases  to  enlarge,  is  of  a  conical  form,  with  a  broad 
firm  base,  and  on  the  apex  a  whitish  blister,  which  contains 
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a  little  matter ;  this  opens,  and  after  a  few  days  more  there 
is  discharged  a  core  or  slough  of  cellular  tissue,  and  the 
small  cavity  left  heals  rapidly,  leaving  a  white  depressed  scar. 
Bs.  may,  like  other  diseases  of  an  inflammatory  nature,  be 
divided  into  those  which  are  acutey  and  run  a  rapid  course, 
as  above  descril:)€d,  and  the  chronic^  which  take  three  or  four 
weeks  to  **  come  to  a  head/'  Bs.  are  most  common  in  the 
spring,  and  in  young  and  plethoric  persons,  and  their  appear- 
ance is  quite  consistent  with  robust  health.  The  treatment 
of  Bs.  varies  with  the  subject  of  them.  The  intestinal  canal 
should  be  cleared  out  by  laxative  medicines,  and  the  digest- 
ive powers  improved  by  tonics  and  antacids.  The  skin 
should  be  kept  healthy  by  frequent  washing,  while  the 
inflamed  spot  should  be  poulticed  with  poppy-heads  or 
hemlock,  mixed  with  other  materials.  Wet  lint  is  a  suffi- 
cient application  after  the  core  has  been  thrown  off ;  or  the 
inflamed  spot  may  be  dressed  from  the  beginning  with  com- 
pound resin  cerate,  or  with  cerate  of  cantharides,  full  strength, 
or  weakened  with  simple  cerate.  If  the  patient  chooses  to 
submit,  however,  to  a  momentary  pain,  he  will  have  the 
greatest,  most  permanent,  and  immediate  relief  from  a  cut 
carried  quite  through  the  B.  John  Hunter,  the  great  surgeon, 
got  rid  of  habitual  Bs.  by  taking  repeated  doses  of  soda  in 
milk. 

Boilean-Desprtfaoz,  (Xicholas,)  an  illustrious  Fr. 
poet,  b.  near  Paris  1686.  In  1660  his  fine  powers  first  ob- 
tained an  adequate  expression  in  the  satire  entitled  Adieux 
(Pun  Pokte  d  la  ViUe  de  Pari*.  In  1666  he  published  his 
7  Satires,  The  reception  they  met  with  induced  him  to 
continue,  until  he  had  increased  the  number  to  12.  The 
most  important  of  his  writings  are  those  on  literary  matters, 
in  which  he  attacked  the  affectations  of  the  day,  and,  more 
than  any  one  man,  established  the  principles  of  the  new 
movement  in  literature  in  the  direction  of  sobriety  of  style, 
Che  imitation  of  the  Latin  classics,  and,  in  short,  of  a  general 
regard  for  what  was  held  to  be  correctness.  A  large  number 
of  his  letters  have  been  collected.  Among  them  are  20  to 
Racine.  An  admirer  of  Pascal,  and  a  friend  of  the  Jansen- 
i.sts,  he  could  yet  render  homage  to  the  talents  of  such 
Jesuits  as  Bourdaloue,  Bonhours,  and  Rapin ;  but  his  most 
intimate  and  cherished  companions  were  Moli^re,  Racine,  and 
Lafontaine;  d.  1711. 

Boil'er,  Steam,  the  name  given  to  a  vessel  in  which 
steam,  usually  for  a  steam-engine,  or  for  heating  purposes,  is 
generated.  In  its  simplest  form  it  consists  of  a  close  vessel 
made  of  metal  plate,  having  apertures  for  the  admission  of 
water  and  egress  of  steam,  fitted  with  apparatus  for  showing 
the  level  of  the  water  and  the  pressure  of  the  steam,  and  in 
connection  with  a  furnace,  either  internal  or  external.  When 
water  is  boiled  in  an  open  pan  the  temperature  of  the  water 
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and  of  the  steam  rising  from  it  remains  at  or  very  near  212° 
Fahr.,  and  the  tension  or  pressure  of  the  steam  is  no  more  than 
sufficient  to  make  its  way  into  the  atmosphere,  being  exactly 
equal  to  that  exerted  in  all  directions  by  the  atmosphere 
itself,  viz.,  14.7  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  In  a  close  vessel,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  temperature  and  pressure  to  which  we  can 
raise  the  steam  are  only  limited  by  the  strength  of  the  vessel 
or  boiler  against  bursting.  Bs.  may  be  classified  in  several 
ways:  as  (1)  horizontal  and  vertical;  (2)  internally  and  ex- 
ternally fired ;  (3)  plain,  multitubular,  and  tubular.  Large 
Bs.  are  almost  invariably  horizontal,  but  small  vertical  Bs. 
are  often  used.  They  are  employed  in  steam-cranes  and 
other  situations  where  great  length  would  be  an  inconven- 
ience, and  often  in  traction-engines,  where  steep  inclines  have 
to  be  traversed,  and  where,  if  a  locomotive  B.  were  used, 
one  or  the  other  end  of  its  tubes  might  become  uncovered, 
and  so  get  burned.  The  principal  test  of  the  efficiency  of  a 
B.  is  the  quantity  of  water  (generally  expressed  either  in 


pounds  or  gallons)  which  it  will  evaporate  with  the  consump- 
tion of  1  lb.  of  coal.  Of  course  this  varies  very  much  with 
the  quality  of  the  fuel,  but  with  good  coal  a  horizontal  B. 
should  evaporate  6  to  8  lbs.  of  water  per  lb.  of  coal,  and  a 
multitubular  B.  about  10  or  11  lbs.  per  lb.  of  coal.  The  best 
rate  of  combustion  on  the  grate  varies  with  the  construction 
of  the  B.,  from  10  to  18  or  20  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.  of.  grate  sur- 
face per  hour.  Bs.  are  usually  made  of  wrought-iron  plates 
riveted  together.  The  parts  most  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  flame  are  made  of  the  best  quality  of  iron,  and  the  other 
parts  of  inferior  qualities,  according  to  their  position  in 
reference  to  the  flame.  Occasionally  Bs.  are  made  of  steel, 
where  lightness  is  the  chief  requisite,  but  makers  have  not 
yet  sufficient  confidence  in  steel  plates  to  use  them  very 
largely.  Copper  is  often  used  in  the  fire-boxes  of  locomo- 
tives, but  seldom  in  any  other  description  of  B.  Brass  B. 
tubes  are  often  seen,  and  on  account  of  its  better  conducting 
qualities  brass  is  to  be  preferred  to  iron,  but  its  deamess 
prevents  it  superseding  iron  in  the  great  majority  of  cases. 
B.  explosions  occur  under  various  conditions,  some  not  fully 
understood,  with  either  low  or  high  pressure,  and  even  when 
the  B.  is  well  filled  with  water.  Extreme  weakness  in  a 
single  small  area  is  less  dangerous  than  more  extended  and 
uniform  weakness,  the  break,  if  any,  being  confined  to  the 
small  area.  Old  Bs.  having  large  f  ireas  or  long  lines  of  weak- 
ness are  liable  to  violent  exploeiotiS  at  even  moderate  press- 
ures. Good  strong  Bs.  under  too  high  pressure  explode  the 
most  disastrously.  Parts  may  be  made  weak  gradually  by 
corrosion,  or  suddenly  by  overheating  from  lack  of  water,  or 
from  non-conducting  deposits  and  incrustations  of  dirt  or 
of  lime  sulphates  and  carbonates  and  other  mineral  salts.  A 
sudden  flow  of  water  on  an  overheated  surface  may  produce 
excess  of  steam-pressure.  Four  minutes  or  less  is  long 
enough  for  the  pressure  in  a  locomotive  B.  to  rise  from  the 
working  to  the  exploding  point. — The  factor  of  Mfety  for  a 
given  B.  is  the  number  of  times  the  regular  working-pressure 
that  it  can  sustain.  This  factor  should  be  6  or  8 ;  it  is  usu- 
ally far  too  low,  often  less  than  \\. — Bs.,  after  inspection, 
should  be  submitted  to  a  hydrostatic  test.  For  this,  fill  the 
B.  with  water,  and  raise  the  pressure  to  14  or  more  times 
the  regular  working-pressure.  The  U.  S.  laws  regulating 
steam-vessels  require  such  a  test.  The  term  horse-power^ 
though  inappropriate,  is  in  general  use  with  reference  to  Bs. 
and  engines ;  it  may  refer  to  the  efficiency  of  the  engine,  the 
size  of  the  B.,  or  the  evaporating  capacity  of  the  B. — more 
correctly  to  the  last.  The  unit,  horse-power,  was  formerly 
taken  as  an  evaporating  power  of  1  cubic  ft.  per  hour  at 
212**  Fahr.  One  fourth  to  one  half  of  a  cubic  ft.  per  hour  for 
each  horse-power  will  furnish  enough  steam  for  a  good  mod- 
em engine.  A  good  B.  will  require  6  to  12  sq.  ft.  of  heating 
surface  for  each  horse-power.  For  high  efficiency  the  amount 
of  fuel  required  should  be  1  lb.  of  good  anthracite  to  18  lbs. 
of  water,  or  1)-  to  24  lbs.  per  hour  for  each  horse-power. 

Boil^in^,  in  Cookery.  One  important  preliminary  rule  in 
B.  rests  on  the  fact,  explained  in  the  preceding  article,  that 
water  cannot  be  heated  in  an  open  vessel,  or  in  one  with  the 
ordinary  fitting  lid  of  a  cooking  utensil,  to  a  higher  point 
than  212°.  By  long  soaking  in  cold  or  tepid  water  fresh  meat 
loses  much  of  its  albumen  and  nutritive  juice.  When  a  piece 
of  meat  is  to  be  boiled  it  is  necessary,  for  the  preservation 
of  these  juices,  and  its  consequent  tenderness  and  nutritious 
quality,  that  the  outside  should  be  sealed  up,  by  immersing  it 
in  B.  water,  and  keeping  up  the  temperature  for  a  minute ; 
this  closes  up  the  pores,  and  coagulates  the  albumen  of  the 
exterior.  The  B.  water  should  then  be  taken  off,  and  as 
much  cold  put  in  as  will  reduce  it  to  a  tepid  state ;  it  should 
then  be  gradually  warmed  until  it  reaches  a  degree  sligMy 
under  the  B.-point,  called  simmering ;  at  this  point  it  must 
be  kept  without  suffering  any  interruption  of  the  heat,  till 
the  time  elapses  that  is  allowed  for  cooking  the  food.  To 
prepare  meat  for  B.  it  should  be  trimmed,  washed,  and  dried 
before  it  is  placed  in  the  water.  For  fresh  meat  20  minutes 
is  the  allowance  for  each  pound.  The  weather  must  also  be 
considered :  in  frosty  weather,  or  with  very  thick  joints,  an 
extra  20  minutes  should  be  given.  Mutton  loses  in  B.,  in  1 
lb.,  Z\  oz. ;  beef,  in  1  lb.,  4  oz.  Meat  that  has  been  salted 
and  dried  has  its  outer  coat  already  sealed ;  it  requires,  there- 
fore, to  be  thoroughly  soaked  for  two  hours  in  cold  water, 
dried,  and  put  to  boil  in  cold  water,  gradually  brought  to  the 
B.-point,  and  kept  simmering  for  a  time,  proportioned  to  the 
size  of  the  piece.  Hams  and  tongues  to  be  eaten  cold  should 
be  cooled  in  the  water  in  which  they  have  been  boiled.  Poul- 
try and  white  meats,  as  veal  or  rabbit,  should  be  put  at  once 
into  tepid  water,  gradually  brought  to  the  B.-point,  drawn 
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back  immediately^  and  simmered,  carefully  skimming  the 
water  as  scum  rises.  A  chicken,  or  small  fowl,  or  rabbit,  will 
take  35  minutes ;  a  fowl,  or  old  rabbit,  an  hour,  or  an  hour 
and  a  half,  according  to  size.  Fish  should  be  well  cleaned 
and  scraped;  liver  and  roe  should  be  carefully  preserved, 
and  boiled  with  the  fish,  in  a  fine  net ;  they  are  used  to  gar. 
nish  the  fish.  Vegetables  require  generally  to  be  well  washed, 
and  placed  in  B.  water,  in  which  is  mixed  a  large  spoonful 
of  salt.  When  they  sink,  they  are  done.  Green  vegetables 
should  be  well  picked,  soaked  in  salt  and  water,  drained,  and 
boiled  in  plenty  of  water  in  a  vessel  without  a  lid. 

Boil'in^-pbint.  When  heat  is  applied  to  a  vessel  con- 
taining water  the  temperature  gradually  rises,  and  vapor  comes 
silently  off  the  surface ;  but  at  a  certain  degree  of  heat  steam 
begins'  to  be  formed  in  small  explosive  bursts  at  the  bottom, 
and,  rising  through  the  liquid  in  considerable  bubbles,  throws 
it  into  commotion.  If,  after  this,  the  steam  is  allowed  freely 
to  escape,  the  temperature  of  the  water  rises  no  higher,  how- 
ever great  the  heat  of  the  fire.  The  water  is  then  said  to  6at/, 
and  the  temperature  at  which  it  remains  permanent  is  its 
B.-fX)int.  The  B.-point  of  water  is  ordinarily  212° ;  but  every 
li([uid  has  a  point  of  its  own.  Thus,  sulphuric  ether  boils  at 
96° ;  alcohol  at  176° ;  oil  of  turpentine  at  816° ;  sulphuric 
acid  at  620° ;  and  mercury  at  662°.  The  B.-point  of  liquids 
is  constant,  under  the  same  conditions,  but  is  liable  to  be 
altered  by  various  circumstances.  Water  with  common  salt 
in  it  requires  greater  heat  to  make  it  boil  than  pure  water, 
and  in  a  glass  vessel  the  B.-point  of  water  is  a  degree  or  two 
higher  than  in  one  of  metal,  owing  to  the  greater  attraction 
that  there  is  between  water  and  glass  than  between  water  and 
a  metal.  In  elevated  positions,  where  there  is  less  air  above 
the  liquid  to  press  on  its  surface,  the  B.-point  is  lower 
than  at  the  level  of  the  sea.  An  elevation  of  510  ft.  above 
the  sea-level  makes  a  diminution  of  a  degree ;  at  higher  levels 
the  difference  of  elevation  corresponding  to  a  degree  of 
temperature  in  the  B.-point  increases  ;  but  the  rate  of 
variation  once  ascertained,  a  method  is  thus  furnished  of 
measuring  the  heights  of  mountains.  At  the  city  of  Mexico, 
7.,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  water  boils  at  200°;  at  Quito,  9,000  ft., 
at  194° ;  and  on  Donkia  Mountain,  in  the  Himalaya,  at  the  h. 
of  18,000  ft,  Dr.  Hooker  found  it  to  boil  at  180°.  B.  water 
is  thus  not  always  equally  hot,  and  in  elevated  places  many 
substances  cannot  be  cooked  by  B.  Under  the  receiver  of 
an  air-pump  the  same  effect  is  still  more  strikingly  seen ; 
water  may  be  made  to  boil  at  the  temperature  of  summer, 
and  ether  when  colder  than  ice. 

Bois  Blanc,  an  island  of  the  U.  S.,  situated  in  Lake 
Huron,  between  Michillimackinac  and  Mich.  It  measures 
10  m.  by  3,  and  has  a  light-house  at  its  £.  end. 

Bois  d'Arc,  a  tree  of  the  genus  Maclura,  first  found  in 
the  country  of  the  Osage  Indians ,  the  root  and  bark  of  the 
tree  are  orange-yellow.  The  French,  finding  the  Indians  made 
their  bows  of  this  wood,  called  £.  d*A,  "  bow-wood." 

Bois^  City,  capital  of  Idaho ;  on  the  Boise  River,  on 
the  site  of  an  old  trading-post  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany ;  620  m.  N.-E.  of  San  Francisco,  285  m.  N.-W.  of  Salt 
Lake  Gity^  Here  are  a  penitentiary  and  a  U.  S.  assay  office ; 
pop.  2,811. 

BoiB^  Biv'er,  Idaho,  affluent  of  Snake  River,  flowing 
through  cold  regions. 

Boi8-le-Dac,  (Dutch,  *«  Hertoffenbosch,  '*  Duke's  Forest,'") 
the  cap.  of  the  Netherlands  prov.  of  North  Brabant,  is  situ- 
ated at  the  junction  of  the  Dommel  and  the  Aa.  The  forti- 
fications are  greatly  strengthened  by  the  natural  situation,  as 
the  surrounding  country  can  be  flooded,  leaving  only  two 
roads  passable ;  pop.  28,840.  B.  is  a  place  of  considerable 
antiquity,  having  been  founded  in  1184  by  Godfrey  III., 
Duke  of  Brabant.  The  surrounding  forest  was  cut  down  by 
his  son  and  successor,  Henry,  who  strengthened  the  town 
with  walls.  In  the  16th  c.  B.  separat^  itself  from  the 
States,  and  was  ineffectually  besieged  in  1601  and  1603  by 
Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  but  had  to  surrender  to  a  Dutch 
force  in  1629.  In  1794  B.  was  taken  by  the  French,  and  in 
1814  retaken  by  the  Prussians. 

Boisser^v  (Sclpiz,)  a  celebrated  archaeologist  of  French 
extraction,  b.  1783.  A  visit  which  he  and  his  brother  Mel- 
chior,  (b.  1786,)  along  with  their  friend  Bertram,  paid  to 
Paris  in  1808  inspired  the  trio  with  the  idea  of  collecting 
and  preserving  the  scattered  specimens  of  early  German  art. 
The  realization  of  this  idea  became  the  single  object  of 
their  lives.  After  many  yrs.  of  patient  and  unwearied  re- 
search they  gathered  together  200  pictures,  which  received 
the  name  of  "  the  Boisserean  Collection.''  The  King  of 
Wiirtemberg  having  presented  the  brothers  with  a  spa- 


cious edifice  in  Stuttgart,  the  pictures  were  transferred 
thither,  and  skillfully  arranged,  according  to  their  agit  and 
importance.  The  collection  was  divided  mto  three  sections 
corresponding  to  three  historical  periods — ^the  first  compris- 
ing the  works  of  the  Cologne  school  in  the  14th  c. ;  the 
second,  those  of  Van  Eyck  and  his  disciples  in  the  15th,  and 
the  third,  those  of  the  German  painters  at  the  close  of  the 
15th  and  the  beginning  of  the  Idth  c.  In  1827  the  collection 
was  sold  to  the  £ngof  Bavaria ;  and  in  1886  was  transferred 
to  the  picture-gallery  in  Munich,  whither  the  brothers  fol- 
lowed it    Sulpiz  d.  in  1841,  and  Melchior  in  1861. 

Boissonade,  (John  Francis,)  a  distinguished  Fr.  classical 
scholar,  b.  at  Paris  1774,  d.  1859.  He  was  appointed  Prof, 
of  Greek  in  the  Academy  of  Paris  in  1809,  and  entered  on 
the  active  duties  of  the  chair  in  1812.  In  1818  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions;  and  in  1828  he 
succeeded  Gail  aa  Prof,  of  Greek  Literature  in  the  ColL  de 
France ;  he  also  signalized  himself  as  a  French  lexicographer 
and  writer  of  belles-lettres,  and  was  one  of  the  most  copious 
and  valued  contributors  to  the  Biographie  Universdle, 

Boissy  d'AnglM,  Count,  (Fran90I8  Aktoine,)  an  end- 
nent  Fr.  statesman,  b.  1756.  After  filling  for  some  time 
the  office  of  major-domo  to  the  Count  of  Provence  (afterward 
Louis  XVIII.)  he  was  elected  a  deputy  to  the  States-General 
During  the  Reign  of  Terror  he  joined  the  conspiracy  against 
Robespierre.  Two  months  after  the  execution  of  the  t3rrant 
he  was  elected  secretary  of  the  Convention,  and  shortly  after 
a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  He  was  after- 
ward Pres.  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred ;  called  into  the  Sen- 
ate  by  Napoleon,  and  made  a  peer  by  Louis  XVUI. ;  d.  1826. 

Boito,  (Arrioo,)  composer,  poet,  and  musical  critic,  b.  in 
Venice  1842 ;  produced  Mejuio/de^  for  which  he  wrote  both 
libretto  and  music,  at  La  Scala,  Milan,  in  1868,  and  has 
since  held  a  high  position  in  the  esteem  of  the  best  critics. 

Boivin,  (Marie  Anne  Yictoire  Gillian,  M.D.,)  a  Fr. 
midwife  and  Sunt,  of  Maternity  Hospital ;  b.  1773,  d.  1841. 

B^ador^,  Gape,  a  headland  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa. 
The  Portuguese  doubled  this  cape  in  1488,  and  from  them  it 
received  its  name,  C.  B.,  signifying  *'  a  round  cape." 

Boja^no,  a  town  in  the  prov.  of  Campobasso,  Italy,  pop. 
3,500.  B.  is  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  famous  Sanmite 
city  of  Bovianum.  CsBsar  established  a  military  colony  here; 
and  afterward,  under  the  Roman  Empire,  the  town  seems  to 
have  recovered  considerably  from  the  ruin  which  overtook 
it  on  the  general  devastation  of  Samnium. 

Bojar,  or  Bo'yar,  a  word  originally  of  the  same  meaning 
as  Czech,  Lech,  and  Bolgarin,  L  e.,  free  proprietor  of  the  soil 
The  Bs.  in  old  Russia  were  the  order  next  to  the  knjazes  or 
knjeses,  (ruling  princes.)  They  held  exclusively  the  highest 
military  <md  civil  offices,  and  were  so  universally  looked  up  to 
by  the  mass  of  the  people  that  the  most  powerful  rulers,  even 
Ivan  the  Cruel,  considered  it  prudent  to  use  this  form  of  ex- 
presslon  in  their  ukases:  ^The  emperor  has  ordered  it;  the 
Bs.  have  approved  it.*'  In  their  housekeeping  the  Bs.  were 
excessively  fond  of  splendor,  and  thdr  contempt  for  the  serfs, 
or  *Mower  orders^*'  was  immeasuimble.  Peter  the  Great 
abolished  the  order  of  Bs.  by  giving  them  a  place  among  the 
Russian  nobility,  but  at  the  same  time  stripping  them  of 
their  peculiar  privileges.  The  last  B.,  Knjaz  Ivan  Jurjewicz 
Trubeckoj,  d.  1750.  In  Moldavia  and  WaUachia  Bs.  still 
exist,  and  exercise  at  times  a  most  extensive  influence. 

Booker,  (George  Henrt,)  an  Amer.  poet,  b.  1823;  was 
graduated  at  Princeton;  studied  law  but  did  not  practice; 
wrote  several  tragedies,  viz.:  **Aiine  Boleyn,"  ^'Leonor  de 
Guzman,"  and  "  Franoesca  da  RiminL"  His  shorter  poems 
are  greatly  admired.  Appointed  U.  S.  minister  resident  to 
Turkev  1871 ;  1876-79  minister  to  Russia.    D.  1890. 

Bokha^ra,  (I  e.,""  Eastland,")  or  Usbekis'taxi,  Is  the 
name  given  to  the  countries  of  Independent  Tartarj  under 
the  rule  of  the  Khan  of  B.  The  most  important  part  of  it 
formed  the  ancient  Sogdiana ;  pop.  of  the  present  khanate 
estimated  at  from  1,000,000  to  2,500,000.  Its  geographical 
position  secures  B.  the  transit  trade  between  Russia  and  the 
S.  of  Asia.  The  rains  usually  commence  and  end  with  Feb. 
Violent  sand-storms  are  frequent,  and  occasion  ophthalmia 
among  the  inhabitants,  who  are  also  subject  to  the  attacks  of 
the  guinea-worm,  which  penetrates  into  the  flesh,  causing 
great  pain  and  annoyance.  Minerals  are  scarce.  The  sands 
of  the  Oxus  yield  gold.  Salt  deposits  are  numerous.  Alum 
and  sulphur  are  found  In  the  vicinity  of  Samarcand,  and  sal« 
ammoniac  in  the  mountainous  districts.  Sheep  and  goats 
form  a  great  source  of  wealth.  Camels  are  numerous  and 
valuable;  the  horses  are  celebrated  for  their  strength  and 
endurance,  and  the  breed  of  asses  is  excellent    The  industijr 
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includes  the  manufacture  of  silk  stuffs,  cotton  thread, 
shagreen,  jewelry,  cutlery,  and  fire-arms.  The  pop.,  like  that 
of  the  other  khanates  of  Turkestan,  consists  chiefly  of  Tajiks 
of  Persian,  and  of  Usbeks  and  Turkomans  of  Turkish  origin. 

Bokha^ra,  a  famous  city  of  Central  Asia,  cap.  of  the 
above  khanate,  is  between  8  and  9  m.  in  circumference,  and 
surrounded  by  embattled  mud-walls,  about  24  ft  h.  and 
pierced  by  11  gates.  The  palace  of  the  khan  occupies  an 
eminence  of  between  200  and  300  ft.  in  h.  in  the  center  of  the 
city ;  pop.  about  70,000. 

Bola  Bola,  Bo^na  Bo'na,  or  Bo'ra  Bo'ra,  one  of 
the  Society  Islands,  about  200  m.  to  the  X.-W.  of  Tahiti,  pre- 
senting a  valuable  landmark  in  a  double-peaked  mountain  of 
considerable  height  It  contains  about  1,800  inhabitants; 
it  is  about  24  m.  round,  beset  by  coral  reefs,  some  of  them 
rising  into  islets. 

Bolan  Pass,  a  sunken  pass  in  the  Himalayas,  ascending 
in  a  generally  W.  direction  from  Sinde,  on  the  Indus,  through 
Beloochistan  to  Candahar  and  Ghuzni.  Its  entrance  and 
its  outlet  are  respectively  800  and  5,793  ft  above  the  level 
of  the  sea ;  total  ascent  about  5,000  ft.  The  route,  with- 
out being  impracticable,  is  highly  defensible  in  a  military 
point  of  view.  It  is  bounded  throughout  by  eminences  of 
at  least  5,000  ft  in  h. 

Bolas,  a  missile  used  by  S.  Amer.  Indians,  consisting  of  a 
pair  of  iron  balls  fastened  together  by  a  leather  thong,  and 
hurled  from  the  saddle. 

Bolbec^  a  well-built  town  of  France,  in  the  Dept.  of  Seine- 
Inf^rieure;  pop.  11,102. 

Bole,  the  term  applied  to  an  earthy  mineral  resembling 
clay  in  structure,  and  consisting  essentially  of  silica,  alumina, 
and  red  oxide  of  iron.  It  occurs  in  nests  and  veins  in  basalt 
and  other  trap  rocks  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  France,  Armenia, 
Italy,  Saxony,  and  S.  Am.  It  feels  more  or  less  greasy  when 
placed  between  the  fingers;  is  of  different  colors — yellow, 
red,  brown,  or  black ;  has  a  dull,  resinous  luster,  but  a  shin- 
ing streak ;  is  readily  friable,  and  often  adheres  to  the  tongue 
when  brought  in  contact  therewith.  Armenian  B.  has  a  red 
tint,  is  often  used  for  coloring  false  anchovies,  and  is  also 
employed  in  coloring  tooth-powders.  Lemnian  earth,  the 
R  from  the  island  of  Lemnoe,  is  red  in  color,  and  was  at  one 
time  prescribed  by  medical  men  as  a  tonic  and  astringent 
medicine,  and  acted  beneficially,  no  doubt,  from  the  large 
percentage  of  oxide  of  iron  present  The  Bs.  which  are  em- 
ployed in  veterinary  practice  in  Europe  are  generally  made 
from  Armenian  B. 

Bole^ro,  a  Span,  national  dance,  mostly  in  the  time  of  a 
minuet,  with  a  sharp,  marked,  and  peculiar  rhythm.  It  is  ac- 
companied with  the  castanets  and  the  cithera,  and  frequently 
with  the  voice ;  and  the  dancer  in  the  movements  seeks  to 
represent  the  dlfTerent  degrees  of  feeling,  from  coyness  to  the 
highest  ecstacies  of  love. 

^leslaw,or  Boles^ns  I.,(8umamed  The  BRATK,)King 
of  Poland,  d.  1026 ;  son  of  Mieczislaw,  and  his  successor,  992. 
He  commenced  by  dispossessing  his  brothers,  who  had  received 
part  of  the  duchy,  instituted  very  severe  discipline  among  his 
troops,  and  succeeded  in  making  conquests  in  different  direc- 
tions, notably  in  Prussia.  He  was  the  first  ruler  of  Poland 
that  bore  the  royal  title.  He  crowned  himself  1001.  Pope 
Sylvester  II.,  who  recognized  in  him  an  ardent  propagator  of 
Christianity,  hastened  to  recognize  him  as  king.  His  son, 
Mieczislaw,  succeeded  to  the  throne  1025. 

Boleslaw  IL,  (sumamed  The  Bold,)  b.  1042,  d.  1090, 
King  of  Poland,  son  of  Casimir  I.,  whom  he  succeeded  1058  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  greater  part  of  the  nobility. 
The  multitude,  being  seduced  by  his  grace  and  affability,  re- 
ceived him  with  acclamations,  and  thereby  won  for  him  the 
crown.  He  carried  his  victorious  arms  successively  into  Bo- 
hemia, Hungary,  and  Russia,  making  conquests  wherever  he 
went  After  a  long  siege  he  obtained  possession  of  the  wealthy 
city  of  Kiev,  and  delivered  himself  and  his  army  to  the  most 
unbridled  debauchery.  This  resulted  in  the  breaking  up  of 
his  army  by  the  desertion  of  his  soldiers,  who  returned  to 
their  own  country.  Infuriated  by  that  desertion,  B.  recruited 
some  troops  in  Russia,  returned  to  his  own  states,  and,  strik- 
ing indiscriminately  friend  and  foe,  inundated  Poland  with 
slaughter  and  blood.  When  the  Bishop  of  Cracow,  St.  Stan- 
islaus, wished  to  recall  him  to  moderation,  B.  was  not  only  deaf 
to  his  appeals,  but,  in  a  fit  of  rage,  ran  to  the  cathedral 
and  slew  the  bishop  at  the  altar.  For  that  murder  he  was 
anathematized  by  the  pope,  and  being  deserted  by  his  subjects 
fied,  and,  after  wandering  for  a  long  time,  went  into  a  monas- 
tery in  Carinthia.  There,  disguised  and  unknown  even  to  the 
hour  of  his  death,  he  was  employed  as  cook  for  the  community. 
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Boles^w  IIL,  (sumamed  The  Wrt-mouthxd,)  Duke  of 
PoUnd,  son  of  Ladislaus,  and  his  successor  1102,  d.  1189. 
He  was  a  great  warrior,  and  is  said  to  have  gained  more  than 
40  battles. 

Bole'tns,  a  genus  of  fungi,  of  the  division  HvmenomyceteSy 
subdivision  Polyporei,  The  older  botanists  included  in  it  the 
species  now  forming  the  genus  Polyporus.  B,  edvlu  is  much 
used  in  France,  also  in  Germany,  Hungary,  Russia,  etc.  It  is 
the  CepB  ordinaire  of  the  French  markets.  It  grows  on  the 
ground  in  thin  woods  of  oak,  chestnut,  or  beach,  and  sometimes 
in  mountainous  districts,  in  places  covered  with  moss,  heath, 
or  grass. 

fioleyn,  (Anns,)  wife  of  Henry  Yin.,  King  of  England,  was 
b.  about  the  yr.  1507.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
B.,  afterward  Viscount  Rochford,  and  her  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  In  her  7th  or  8th  yr.  Anne 
B.  went  to  France  with  Mary,  sister  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  re- 
mained in  France  after  Mary  returned  to  England  as  a  widow, 
under  the  protection  of  Queen  Claude,  wife  of  Francis  I.,  who 
was  much  pleased  with  her  beauty  and  liveliness.  It  is  not 
known  when  she  returned  to  England,  but  it  is  certain  that 
she  was  one  of  Queen  Catherine's  maids  of  honor  in  1527,  in 
which  yr.  the  king  appears  to  have  conceived  and  expressed 
a  passion  for  her  to  which  she  refused  to  listen  on  other  con- 
dition than  that  she  should  become  his  wife.  Henry's  relig- 
ious scruples  regarding  the  lawfulness  of  his  marriage  with 
Catherine,  whether  he  had  entertained  them  before,  as  is  al- 
leged, or  not,  certainly  became  much  more  impatient  than  they 
had  hitherto  been.  He  accordingly  entered  privately  into  mat- 
rimonial relationship  with  Anne  B.  in  Jan.,  1588,  or,  as  some 
authorities  have  it,  in  the  Nov.  previous.  In  Sept,  1633,  the 
princess,  afterward  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  bom.  Concerning 
the  first  2  yrs.  of  her  married  life  we  have  little  information ; 
she  was  favorable  to  the  Reformation,  and  promoted  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible.  In  1 535  the  affections  of  the  king  appear 
to  have  become  alienated  from  her.  According  to  some  his- 
torians the  amorous  monarch  had  already  fiz^  upon  a  suc- 
cessor to  Anne  B.;  others  make  out  that  his  passion  had  nothing 
to  do  with  her  death,  and  assert  that  Henry  contracted  his  un- 
seemly hasty  marriage  with  Jane  Seymour  solely  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  peers  and  privy  council  On  May  1,  1536,  the 
annual  tournament  was  held  at  Greenwich  in  presence  of  the 
king  and  queen.  The  tilting  had  commenced,  the  challengers 
being  Viscount  Rochford,  brother  to  the  queen,  and  Sir  Henry 
Norris,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  king's  privy  chamber. 
Suddenly  the  king  rose — his  outward  bearing  manifesting  in- 
ward disturbance — left  the  toumey,  and  with  a  small  party  rode 
up  to  London,  leaving  the  queen  at  Greenwich.  A  sudden  cause 
of  jealousy  is  attributed  by  some,  but  it  is,  of  course,  known 
that  in  the  previous  week  members  of  the  privy  council  had 
been  secretly  engaged  in  examining  into  charges  of  adultery 
against  Anne ;  and  two  of  her  alleged  accomplices  in  the 
crime,  Sir  William  Brereton,  a  genUeman  of  the  king's  house- 
hold, and  Mark  Smeton,  a  musician  at  court,  had  been  already 
arrested.  The  queen  remained  at  Greenwich  that  night.  On 
the  following  morning  she  was  examined  before  the  privy 
council,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  her 
uncle,  but  a  bigoted  R.  C,  and  protested  her  innocence.  In 
the  afternoon,  however,  she  was  sent  up  the  river  to  the 
Tower.  In  the  Tower  the  queen's  actions  and  words  were 
watched  and  reported  on ;  all  she  said  while  a  prisoner  seems 
quite  as  compatible  with  innocence  as  guilt,  although  her 
words  unquestionably  prove  her  to  have  exhibited  a  danger- 
ous levity  toward  the  courtiers,  for  which  her  French  educa- 
tion may  be  held  to  account  Her  letter  to  Henry,  written 
on  May  6,  speaks  decidedly  in  her  favor.  On  the  10th  of 
May  the  grand  jury  of  Middlesex  found  a  trae  bill  on  the  in- 
dictment which  charged  the  queen  with  committing  adultery 
with  no  less  than  6  persons,  including  her  own  brother.  Lord 
Rochford.  On  the  15th  the  queen  and  her  brother  were  tried 
before  27  peers,  the  president  being  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
They  affirmed  their  innocence ;  but  they  were  found  guilty 
and  condemned,  the  queen  to  be  burned  or  beheaded  on  the 
Tower  Green.  On  the  17th  Smeton,  one  of  the  accused,  was 
hanged,  and  the  other  4  beheaded ;  general  protestations  of 
unworthiness  by  them  at  the  hour  of  death  being  regarded 
by  some  historians  as  evidence  of  particular  guilt.  On  the 
19th  of  May,  1536,  the  queen  was  beheaded. 

Bol£^Ead^  a  town  of  Roumania,  on  the  river  Yalpookh, 
on  the  Russo-Turkish  frontier;  pop.  8,416. 

Boli,  or  Bo^,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  pashalic  of 
Anatolia.  There  are  mineral  springs  near  the  town,  and 
baths  much  frequented  by  the  Turks.  B.  is  on  the  caravan 
route  from  Constantinople  to  Erzeroum ;  pop.  10,000. 
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BOLINGBROKE,  VISCOUNT— BOLLANDISTS. 


Borincrbroke,  yisoount,  (Henrt  St.  John,)  an  Eng. 
orator,  sUtesman,  and  essayist,  was  b.  at  Battersea  1678. 
His  family  was  divided  between  the  two  great  opposing  parties 
of  the  17th  0.,  and  B.,  deroting  himself  to  politics,  and  join- 
ing the  Tory  party,  soon  made  himself  prominent  as  an  orator. 
He  was  a  skeptic,  and  was  ambitious  of  showing  that  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure  and  political  distinction  could  be  united. 
From  1704  to  1707  he  was  secretary  of  war.  On  the  fall 
of  the  Whig  party  in  1710  he  was  made  secretary  of  state 
for  foreign  affairs.  In  1712  he  was  called  to  the  House  of 
Lords  by  the  title  of  V.  B.,  and  in  1718,  against  the 
fvish  of  nearly  the  entire  nation,  concluded  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht.  He  next  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  House  of 
Hanover  by  his  intrigues  with  the  exiled  Stuarts,  and  in 
consequence,  on  the  28th  of  Aug.,  1713,  he  was  deposed  from 
office  ;  in  March,  1715,  he  fled  to  France,  and  in  Aug.  of  the 
same  yr.  was  attainted.  For  some  time  he  held  the  oflSoe  of 
secretary  of  state  to  the  Pretender,  but  soon  became  disgusted 
with  such  a  narrow  field  for  a  man  of  bis  powers.  He  re- 
tamed  to  England  in  1724,  and  although  his  titles  and  estates 
were  restored  he  was  never  permitted  to  take  his  seat  in  Par- 
liament; d.  1751. 

Bolintinea^no,  (Dkmetxr,)  a  Wallachian  political  editor 
and  novel  writer;  b.  1826,  d.  1872. 

Borivar,  one  of  the  U.  S.  of  Colombia,  S.  Am.  CarU- 
gena,  the  cap.,  and  Mompox  are  the  chief  towns;  pop. 
280,000. 

Bolivar,  (Simon,  named  EH  Libertador,  for  having  res- 
cued S.  Am.  from  the  Spanish  yoke,)  was  b.  at  Caracas  1 783. 
On  the  death  of  his  wife  he  visited  Europe,  and  in  1809  the 
U.  S.,  from  which  he  returned  with  the  determination  to  free 
his  country  from  foreign  despotism.  Arriving  at  Venezuela, 
he  at  once  associated  himself  with  the  patriots  there ;  and 
after  the  insurrection  of  Caracas,  April  19,  1810,  he  was  sent 
to  London  with  a  view  to  interest  the  British  cabinet  in  their 
aims.  The  British  government,  however,  declaring  its  neu- 
trality, B.  speedily  returned,  and  fought  under  Gen.  Miranda 
in  several  successful  engagements.  The  Spaniards  having 
again  obtained  possession  of  Venezuela,  B.  had  to  flee  to 
Gura^oa.  Sympathized  with  by  the  republican  Pres.  of 
New  Granada,  he  raised  a  force  of  volunteers ;  on  Aug.  4, 
1813,  entered  Caracas  as  a  conqueror,  was  hailed  as  liberator 
of  Venezuela,  and  made  absolute  dictator  in  all  civil  and 
military  aflfairs.  In  Feb.,  1819,  a  congress  was  opened  at 
Angostura,  and  B.,  chosen  president,  was  armed  with  the 
power  of  dictator.  Having  conducted  his  forces  over  the 
almost  impassable  Cordilleras  to  New  Granada,  he  achieved 
the  victories  of  Tunja  and  Bojaca,  and  soon  afterward  declared 
New  Granada  united  with  Venezuela  as  a  republic,  under  the 
name  of  Colombia.  The  office  of  president  was  conferred 
■pon  him.  The  yr.  1822  saw  the  new  republic  completely 
cleared  of  royalist  troops,  and  B.  was  summoned  the  same 
yv.  to  help  the  Peruvians,  and  was  named  Dictator  of  Peru. 
After  2  yrs.*  fighting  the  Spaniards  were  driven  from  Peru 
also.  The  Bolivian  code  was  adopted  by  Bolivia  in  Dec.,  1826, 
and  in  the  following  yr.  by  the  Congress  of  Lima.  B.  was 
made  president  for  life.  About  this  time  a  conspiracy  threat- 
ened his  life,  but  was  suppressed  by  the  execution  of  the 
leaders  and  the  banishment  of  70  accomplices.  B.  was  shortly 
after  rejected  from  the  presidency,  and  in  1829  Venezuela 
separated  itself  from  Colombia,  which  was  generally  disturbed 
by  faction,  and  B.'s  ambition  was  loudly  denounced.  B.  laid 
down  his  authority  1830,  and  retired  in  failing  health  to  Carta- 
gena. The  Congress  of  Bogota  voted  him  a  pension  of  30,000 
piasters,  and  awarded  him  the  thanks  of  the  Colombian 
people.  He  d.  at  San  Pedro  1830,  having  shortly  before  his 
death  written  a  farewell  address  to  the  people  of  Colombia,  in 
which  he  vindicated  his  character  from  the  aspersions  that 
had  been  cast  on  it,  and  complained  bitterly  of  ingratitude. 

BoliT'ia,  a  central  republic  of  S.  Am.,  organized  in  1825, 
and  deriving  its  name  from  Bolivar,  (q.  v.)  Formerly  called 
Upper  Peru,  it  was  before  1825  part  of  the  viceroyalty  of 
Buenos  Ayres.  It  extends  between  lat.  10**  and  23**  S.,  and 
long.  58°  and  69*  W.,  and  is  inclosed  by  Peru,  Brazil,  Chili, 
and  the  Argentine  Republic.  Its  coast  provinces  B.  lost  to 
Chili  in  consequence  of  the  war  between  B.  and  Peru  with  Chili, 
1879-60.  The  area  of  the  republic  amounts  to  about  667,240 
sq.  m. ;  pop.,  half  Europeans,  2,300,000.  The  aboriginal  ele- 
ment  is  by  far  the  most  important.  B.  is  divided  into  the  Depts. 
of  La  Paz,  Potosi,  Oruro,  Chuquisaca  or  Sucre,  Cochabamba, 
ICalgareja,  Beni,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Tarija.  On  the  almost  riv- 
crleSB  shore  of  the  Pacific  the  air  is  nearly  as  dry  as  the 
earth ;  E.  of  the  mountains  the  trade- wind  vapors  from  the 
Atlantic  are  copious  enough  not  only  to  feed,  but  to  flood,  the 


parent-streams  of  the  mightiest  rivers  on  the  globe ;  and  withhi 
the  valley  of  Titicaca,  which  has  a  minimum  h.  of  12,441  ft, 
the  clouds  barely  supply  the  comparatively  scanty  evaporation 
of  so  lofty  a  surface.  With  regard  to  temperature,  B.,  almost 
entirely  a  tropical  region,  may  claim  to  embrace  aU  the  zones 
in  the  world.  Each  locality,  excepting  the  sandy  wastes  on 
the  Pacific,  has  its  own  peculiar  vegetation.    The  table-land 


of  Titicaca  produces  abundantly  maize,  rye,  barley,  and  wheat. 
Hitherto,  however,  B.  has  been  remarkable  mainly  for  its 
mineral  productions.  The  silver  mines  of  Potosi,  after  bav- 
ing  produced  8,000,000,000  of  dollars,  are  still  believed  to  be 
inexhaustible ;  while  gold,  lead,  tin,  salt,  sulphur,  niter,  and 
copper  are  abundant  Trade  labors  under  heavy  disadvan 
tages.  In  the  days  of  Spanish  connection  it  was  carried  on — 
though  quite  as  much  by  land  as  by  water — almost  exciusiveU 
along  the  line  of  the  Plata ;  but  since  then  it  has  found  its 
most  convenient  channel  through  the  Peruvian  marts  of  Arica 
and  Tacna.  The  imports,  confined  to  articles  of  the  highest 
value  or  of  the  first  necessity,  are  principally  iron,  hardware, 
and  silks ;  and  the  exports,  besides  the  precious  metals,  are 
copper,  guano,  niter,  cacao,  Jesuit^s  bark,  skins,  tobacco,  and 
native  manufactures.  The  total  imports  are  about  $5,750,000 ; 
the  exports  $5,000,000.  The  executive  is  vested  in  a  presi- 
dent, elected  for  4  yrs.,  while  the  Legislature  consists  of  a 
congress  of  two  chambers,  called  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  both  elected  by  universal  suffrage.  The 
army  consists  of  about  8,000  men.  The  seat  of  the  executive 
government,  formerly  La  Paz,  was  transferred  in  1869  to 
Oruro,  then  to  Chuquisaca,  then  to  Cochabamba,  and  then 
again  to  La  Paz.  In  1879  a  war  broke  out  between  Chili  and 
B.  allied  with  Peru.  The  issue  was  disastrous  to  the  allies. 
The  terms  of  peace  offered  by  the  Chilians  in  1883  were 
severe,  and  demanded  the  cession  to  Chili  by  B.  of  its  W. 
sea-board  districts.    There  are  three  short  railways  in  B. 

BoUcliOT,  an  andent  town  of  Russia,  in  the  Govt,  of  Orel ; 
pop.  26,395. 

boll,  an  old  dry  measure  in  Scotland,  %'arTing  in  quantity 
according  to  locality  and  the  article  measured.  A  B.  of  oate 
is  equal  to  6  bushels,  or  f  of  an  imperial  quarter.  Although 
superseded  by  imperial  measures,  the  B.  is  still  very  com- 
monly in  use ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  all  old  weights  and  meas- 
ures, bargains  by  it  cannot  be  legally  enforced. 

BollaJidiats,  a  succession  of  Jesuits  by  whom  the  Ada 
Sanctorum y  or  Lives  of  the  Saints  of  the  Christian  Church, were 
collected  and  published,  (1643-1794.)  They  received  their 
name  from  John  Bolland,  b.  in  the  Netherlands  1596,  d. 
1665.  The  abolition  of  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits  m  1778 
caused  the  removal  of  the  Bollandist  Society  to  the  monas- 
tery of  Candenbeg,  in  Brussels,  till  the  persecutions  under 
Joseph  II.  brought  about  its  dissolution.  In  1789  the  Abbey 
of  Tongerloo,  in  Brabant,  took  up  the  colossal  task  of  carry- 
ing on  the  Acta  Sanctorum;  but  scarcely  had  the  53d  volume 
appeared,  in  May,  1 794,  when  the  French  occupation  put  an  end 
to  the  work.  In  1837  a  new  Bollandist  association  of  Jesuits 
was  formed,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Belgian  government, 
which  set  aside  a  yearly  sum  of  6,000  francs  for  this  object, 
and  in  1845  this  new  society  published,  in  two  parts,  the  54tk 
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Tolume  of  the  work,  containing,  among  others,  the  life  of  St. 
Theresa,  extending  to  671  folio  pages.  Other  volumes  have 
since  appeared,  and  more  are  in  preparation,  so  there  is  room 
to  hope  that  at  least  the  next  generation  may  see  the  com- 
pletion of  this  work,  of  which  Gibbon  has  said  that  "  through 
the  medium  of  fable  and  superstition  it  communicates  much 
historical  and  philosophical  instruction." 

BoUdnOf  Fr.  town  in  Vaucluse,  24  m.  N.  of  Avignon,  with 
rich  manufactures  of  silk;  pop.  6,412. 

BoUes,  (Lucius,  D.D.,)  an  Amer.  minister,  Sec.  of  the  Bap. 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  1824 ;  b.  1779,  d.  1844. 

Bolo^gna,  a  prov.  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  formerly  one 
of  the  delegations  of  the  Papal  Stat^s.  It  is  bounded  N.  and 
£.  by  the  provs.  of  Ferrara  and  Ravenna,  W.  and  S.  by  those 
of  Modena  and  Florence ;  its  area  is  1,448  sq.  m.,  pop. 
484,135. 

Bolo^gna,  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Italy,  is  inclosed 
by  a  high  brick  wall,  some  5  or  6  m.  in  extent ;  the  canal  of 
Reno  intersects  it,  and  on  either  side  the  rivers  Reno  and  Sa- 
vena  sweep  past  its  walls.  The  dty  is  adorned  with  many  fine 
palaces  of  the  nobility.  Pre-eminently  worthy  of  notice  is  the 
Piazzo  Maggiore,  "  the  Forum  of  B.  in  the  Middle  Ages ; " 
among  its  fine  buildings  are  the  Palazzo  Maggiore  del  Publico, 
and  the  Palazzo  del  Podest^.  Among  the  fine  frescoed  rooms 
and  galleries  of  the  former,  that  of  the  Sala  Famese  is  the 
most  imposing ;  the  latter  is  interesting  as  having  been  the 
prison  and  death-scene,  in  1272,  of  Enzius,  the  son  of  the 
Emperor  Frederick  II.,  and  also  as  containing  the  archives  of 
the  city.  The  great  feature  of  B.,  however,  is  its  religious 
edifices,  remarkable  both  for  the  beauty  of  their  architecture 
and  the  abundance  and  splendor  of  the  art-treasures  they 
contain.  B.  has  more  than  70  churches,  the  most  remarkable 
of  which  are  San  Stefano,  which  is  rich  in  reiics,  ancient  tombs 
and  Madonnas,  Lombard  architecture,  and  Greek  frescoes  of 
the  1 1  th  and  12th  o. ;  San  Petronio — which,  though  unfinished, 
is  the  largest  church  in  B. — a  noble  specimen  of  Italian  Gothic, 
with  a  meridian  traced  on  the  floor  by  the  astronomer  Cassini, 
and  numerous  splendid  bass-reliefs  by  Jaoopo  della  Querela 
and  Tribolo,  as  well  as  masterpieces  by  other  artists  both  in 
sculpture  and  in  painting;  San  Domenico,  with  works  by 
Michael  Angelo  and  Niccolo  dl  Pisa,  and  many  other  eminent 
sculptors,  and  paintings  and  frescoes  by  Guide,  Francia,  Lo- 
dovico  Garacci,  Marchesi,  Simone  da  B.,  Colonna,  and  others ; 
and  the  cathedral  dedicated  to  St.  Peter.  In  the  center  of 
the  city  are  2  remarkable  leaning  towers,  constructed  about 
the  beginning  of  the  12th  c;  the  taller,  called  the  Asinella,  has 
a  h.  of  266  ft.,  with,  in  1706,  an  inclination  of  8  ft.  2  in.  In 
1818  a  careful  measurement  showed  that  this  inclination  had 
slightly  increased.  The  other  tower,  the  Garisenda—has  an 
elevation  of  130  ft.,  with  a  lean  of  8  ft  The  University  of 
B.  is  said  to  date  its  origin  from  the  6th  c,  when  it  was  founded 
by  Theodosius  11.,  and  to  have  been  afterward  restored  by 
Charlemagne.  In  the  church  of  San  Domenico  there  is  a 
public  library  of  90,000  volumes,  accessible  on  holidays  when 
all  others  are  closed.  The  Accademia  delle  Belle  Arte  is 
particularly  rich  in  the  works  of  those  native  artists  who 
founded  the  far-famed  Bolognese  school  of  painting,  and  it 
has  also  some  fine  specimens  of  other  schools.  B.  has  some 
important  manufactures,  including  silk  goods,  velvet,  crape, 
wax  candles,  musical  instruments,  chemical  products,  paper, 
and  sausages,  almost  as  celebrated  as  its  paintings;  pop. 
141,600.  B.  owes  its  origin,  which  is  said  to  be  much  more 
remote  than  that  of  Rome,  to  the  Etruscans,  by  whom  it  was 
called  Fdnna.  It  afterward  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Boil, 
from  whom  it  passed  to  the  Romans,  who  made  it  a  colony 
under  the  name  of  Bononiay  189  B.C.  In  63  A.D.  it  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  fire,  but  was  restored  by  Claudius.  After 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Longobards,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  the  Franks.  Char- 
lemagne made  it  a  free  city. 

Bolo'gDa^  da,  (Giovanni,)  a  famous  Flemish  sculptor,  b. 
1524,  d.  1608. 

Bolo'gna  Phi^al,  or  Philosophical  Phi^al,  is  a  short, 
thick,  narrow  glass  vessel,  closed  at  one  end  and  open  at  the 
other,  which  the  glass-blower  prepares  from  each  pot  of  metal 
before  employing  it  in  the  fashioning  of  tumblers,  glasses,  bot- 
tles, etc. 

Bolo'gna  Stone,  a  radiated  variety  of  heavy  spar  or  sul- 
phate of  barytes,  found  near  Bologna,  which  is  phosphorescent 
in  the  dark.  It  has  also  been  properly  called  Bologna  phos- 
phorus when  calcined,  pulverized,  and  made  into  little  cakes 
with  gum-water.  These,  after  being  exposed  to  a  vivid  sun- 
light, are  very  phosphorescent,  either  in  the  air  or  under  water. 

Bolom'eter,  a  very  sensitive  instrument  invented  by  Prof. 


Langley  (formerly  director  of  the  Alleghany  Observatory,  now 
secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution)  for  detecting  minute 
changes  in  the  amount  of  radiation  received  by  an  extremely 
thin  strip  of  metal.  It  is  so  arranged  that  the  least  change 
in  the  electrical  resistance  of  this  thin  strip,  due  to  any  change 
of  its  temperature,  will  disturb  a  delicate  galvanometer.  It 
is  far  more  sensitive  than  any  thermometer  or  thermopile,  and 
is  especially  quick  in  its  responses  to  any  change  in  the  amount 
of  radiation  that  falls  upon  it.    See  Spectbo-Bolomktir. 

Bolor^ta^l^  &  supposed  lofty  mountain  cham  of  Central 
Asia,  which  was  said  to  divide  Turkestan  into  an  £.  and  W. 
portion.  Recent  explorations  have  shown,  however,  that  no 
such  range  exists,  but  that  there  is  a  lofty  plateau  which  in 
part  corresponds  to  its  supposed  position. 

Bolse^na,  an  Ital.  town,  in  the  prov.  of  Rome.  It  has  now 
little  more  than  2,000  inhabitants ;  but  in  eariy  ages  it  was  a 
place  of  great  importance,  forming  one  of  the  12  Etruscan 
cities,  under  the  name  of  Yolsinii.  When  finally  subjugated 
by  the  Romans,  (280  B.C.,)  as  many  as  2,000  statues  are  said 
to  have  been  taken  from  it. 

Bol8ward^  (Lat.  Bolverda,)  an  old  town  in  the  Nether- 
lands,  prov.  of  f  riesland,  is  surrounded  by  a  high  earthen 
wall  and  broad  canal  The  church  of  St  Martin,  in  the 
Gothic  style,  is  the  largest  and  handsomest  in  Friesland; 
pop.  6,000. 

Borton-le-Moors,  an  important  manufacturing  town  in 
Lancashire,  Eng. ;  pop.  116,002. 

BolV-rope,  in  the  rigging  of  a  ship,  is  the  rope  to  which 
the  edges  of  sails  are  sewed,  to  strengthen  and  prevent  them 
from  tearing. 

Bolts  are  usually  either  of  iron  or  copper ;  they  are  em- 
ployed in  ship-building  either  for  bolting  together  certain  of 
the  timbers  or  for  fastening  any  loose  body.    The  B.  are  of 
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various  sizes  and  shapes,  and  the  heads  variously  fashioned, 
according  to  the  service  to  be  rendered.  The  heads  are 
named  "common,"  "saucer,"  "collar,"  "tee,"  "calking," 
"  conical,"  etc.  The  B.  vary  from  J  an  in.  to  nearly  8  in. 
in  diameter,  and  from  a  few  in.  to  many  ft.  in  1*.  The 
longest  are  driven  through  the  dead-wood  and  through  the 
knee  of  the  head ;  others  are  used  for  securing  the  great 
guns,  the  stoppers  of  the  cable,  etc. ;  but  the  greater  number 
penetrate  the  timbers  of  the  ship.  Some  of  the  smaller  are 
secured  at  the  points  by  riveting,  clinching,  or  forelocking. 
There  are  many  other  kinds  of  B.  used  in  the  various  mechan- 
ical arts,  such  as  engine-building,  boiler-making,  etc.,  of  which 
some  idea  may  be  obtained  from  the  cuts. 

Bo'ma,  a  thriving  town  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Congo  River, 
in  the  Congo  Free  State,  about  60  m.  from  the  coast.  Since 
the  decay  of  Yivi  it  has  become  the  point  of  departure  for  the 
Upper  Congo,  and  one  of  the  principal  stations  of  the  African 
International  Association. 

Bomb,  a  missile  which  also  receives  the  names  of  bomb- 
shell and  shell.  It  is  a  hollow 
ball,  usually  of  cast-iron,  fired 
from  a  mortar  or  other  large 
piece  of  ordnance,  and  filled 
with  combustibles  which  work 
great  havoc  when  the  ball  bursts 
by  firing.     All  such  projectiles  —     Bombs, 

were  formerly  fired  from  mortars 
only,  and  there  was  thus  a  definite  relation  between  the  B. 
and  the  mortar ;  but  since  the  invention  of  the  shell-guns, 
and  other  modem  pieces  of  artillery,  the  name  shell  has  been 
substituted  for  that  of  B.  A  B.  weighs  ordinarily  about  160 
to  200  lbs.,  with  a  thickness  of  metal  varying  from  1|  to  2  in. 
at  different  parts ;  it  bursts  with  about  8  lbs.  of  powder.  The 
vent  through  which  it  is  filled  with  powder  is,  after  the  filling, 
closed  with  a  plug  called  a  fuse,  which  sets  fire  to  the  powder, 
and  at  the  proper  moment  bursts  the  B.  into  fragments. 

Bom^ba,  a  kind  of  nickname  given  to  Frauds  II.,  King  of 
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Naples  and  Sicily,  in  consequence  of  his  cruel  bombardment 
of  Messina  in  Sept.,  1848. 

Bomba^cee,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants  allied 
closely  to  Malvaeea  and  Biflmeriacta^  native  to  warm  climates. 
For  details  see  STERCULiACEiE. 

Bom^bard,  ranks  among  the  now  disused  engines  of  war. 
Some  of  the  Bs.  used  in  the  15th  c.  propelled  stones  weighing 
from  200  to  500  lbs.  each. 

Bombardier',  is  an  artillery-man  versed  in  that  depart- 
ment of  arms  which  relates  especially  to  bombs  and  shells  and 
fuses. 

Bombardier'  Beetle,  a  name  common  to  many  species 
of  Coleopterous  (q.  y.)  insects  of  the  genera  £raehinus  and 
Aptinwi^  of  the  tribe  CAiuBtDje,  (q.  v.)  They  have  received 
this  name  in  consequence  of  the  remarkable  power  which 
they  possess  of  discharging,  for  their  own  defense,  an  ex- 
tremely acrid  volatile  fluid  from  the  abdomen,  which  diffuses 
around  them  a  pungent  odor. 

Bombard'ment  is  an  attack  upon  a  fortress  or  fortified 
town  by  means  of  shells,  red-hot  shot,  carcasses,  rockets,  etc., 
to  bum  and  destroy  the  buildings  and  kill  the  people.  Mili- 
tary engineers  generally  regard  a  B.  as  a  cruel  operation  ;  it 
is  especially  directed  against  the  civilians  and  their  buildings, 
as  a  means  of  inducing  or  oompelling  the  governor  to  sur- 
render the  place  and  terminate  their  miseries. 

Bombay',  twp.  of  Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y.,  contains  a  part  of 
the  reservation  of  the  St  Regis  Indians ;  pop.  1,406. 

Bombay',  an  island  of  8  m.  by  3,  on  the  W.  of  Hindu- 
stan. Its  productions  are  scanty  and  unimportant.  The 
temperature,  ranging  between  W  and  lOO"*,  averages  during 
the  yr.  about  80°.  The  climate,  at  one  time  very  unhealthy, 
has  latterly  been  improved  by  drainage  and  other  appli- 
ances. 

Bombay'  City  occupies  the  entire  breadth  of  the  S.  end 
of  the  island  above  named,  bordering  at  once  on  the  harbor 
inside  and  on  Back  Bay  outside;  pop.  821,764.  Parsees  or 
Persians,  descendants  of  fire-worshipers,  driven  from  their 
homes  by  Mohammedan  bigotry,  rank  next  to  the  English  in 
respectability  and  influence.  The  late  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jeejee- 
bhoy,  in  fact,  stands  forth,  to  say  nothing  of  fabulous  wealth, 
as  a  faultless  model  of  a  merchant-prince  in  enterprise  and 
integrity,  in  munificence  and  patriotism ;  and  ever  since  the 
introduction  of  the  ship-buildlng  business,  in  1735,  the  Lowji 
family,  assisted  chiefly  by  operatives  of  the  race,  has  been 
at  the  very  head  of  this,  one  of  the  most  important  interests 
of  the  city.  Besides  the  dock-yard,  which  covers  about  200 
acres,  at  the  S.-E.  of  the  European  town,  the  objects  most 
worthy  of  note  are  the  town-hall,  the  library  of  the  Asiatic 
Society,  the  mint,  cathedral,  and  custom-house ;  the  post-office 
and  public  works  office ;  the  missionary  houses,  the  Elphin- 
stoue  Institution,  the  Grant  Medical  Coll.,  the  University,  and 
Sassoon's  High-school ;  the  Jamsetjee  Hospital,  and  the  Jam- 
setjee Obstetric  Hospital. 

Bombay'  Dnck,  a  fish  of  the  family  Scopelida  or  Sait- 
ridfe,  native  of  the  coast  of  India.' 

Bombay'  Pres'idency  has  become  what  it  is  mainly  in 
the  present  c.  With  the  exception  of  the  detached  territory 
of  Sinde,  this  Presidency,  reared  principally  at  the  expense  of 
the  Mahratta  dominion,  physically  divides  itself  into  3  parts : 
the  2  Concans,  between  the  Western  Ghauts  and  the  Arabian 
Sea ;  the  E.  slope  of  the  Western  Ghauts,  and,  to  the  N.  of 
both  these  divisions,  the  alluvial  tracts  toward  the  mouths  of 
the  Taptee  and  the  Nerbudda.  B.  P.,  including  Sinde,  con- 
tains 125,144  sq.  m.,  of  which  63,623  are  in  native  Sutes, 
with  18,901,123  inhabitants.  The  first  railway  was  opened 
in  B.  P.  in  1853. 

Bombazine'  is  a  plain  fabric  of  cloth,  for  dresses,  in 
which  the  distinguishing  characteristic  is  that  the  warp  is 
teilk  and  the  weft  worsted.  The  cloth  has  thus  a  bare  look. 
It  is  rather  fine  and  light  in  the  make,  may  be  of  any  color, 
ani  is  about  24  in.  in  w.  The  fabric  is  now  little  used.  It 
was  extensively  made,  and  chiefly  at  Xorwich,  Eng.,  from 
about  1816. 

Bomb'proof  Bnild'in^  are  military  structures  of  such 
immense  thickness  and  strenrnh  that  bomb-shells  and  can- 
non-balls cannot  penetrate  them. 

Bom'ford,  (Gkoboe,)  an  Amer.  officer,  Chief  of  Ordnance 
Department  U.S.A.  He  introduced  the  borab-cannon,  under 
the  name  of  "  Columbiads ; "  was  brevetted  lieutenant-colonel 
m  1814.  After  1842  he  was  on  inspection  duty;  b.  1780, 
d.  1848. 

Bom  Jar'dim,  ("  Good  Garden,")  a  town  of  Brazil,  prov. 
of  Ceara,  in  the  center  of  a  rich  agricultural  district ;  pop. 
6,000. 


Bom'mel,  (Dutch,  ZaU-Boemd,)  a  town  in  the  Xether- 
lands  prov.  of  Gelderland ;  pop.  4,282. 

Bom'oielerwaard,  an  island  in  Dutch  Gelderland, 
formed  by  the  Waal  and  Maas ;  pop.  19,066. 

Bo'na,  a  sea-port  town  of  Algeria,  in  the  prov.  of  Con- 
stantine,  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  Mediterranean,  known 
among  the  Arabs  by  the  name  of  Beled-el-Areb',  divided  into 
two  parts.  Upper  and  Lower  B.,  is  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  near 
the  embouchure  of  the  Sebus,  and  surrounded  by  walls  flanked 
with  square  towers,  and  further  defended  by  Fort  Cigogne, 
on  the  top  of  the  hill ;  pop.  16,196.  A  telegraph  cable  was 
laid  between  B.  and  Marseilles  in  1870,  and  there  is  rc^lar 
steam  communication  with  France,  Algiers,  and  Tunis. 
Among  the  public  buildings  the  Catholic  church  and  the 
convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  are  most  remarkable.  Near 
B.  are  some  scanty  remains  of  the  once  famous  dty  Hippo 
Regius,  the  favorite  residence  of  the  Kumidian  kings,  and 
the  episcopal  seat  of  St.  Augustine,  who  d.  here  in  430. 

Bo'na*  (Giovanni,)  a  famous  R.  C.  cardinal,  distinguished 
for  piety  and  learning;  b.  1609,  d.  1674. 

Bo'na  De'a,  ("  the  good  goddess,'')  a  mysterious  Roman 
divinity,  who  is  variously  described  as  the  wife,  sister,  or 
daughter  of  Faunus.  She  was  worshiped  at  Rome  from  the 
most  ancient  times,  only  by  women,  even  her  name  being 
concealed  from  men.  Her  sanctuary  was  a  grotto  on  Mons 
Aventinus,  which  had  been  consecrated  to  her  by  the  virgin 
Claudia ;  her  festival,  however,  (the  1st  of  May,)  was  not 
celebrated  here,  but  in  the  house  of  the  consul,  inasmuch  as 
the  sacrifices  were  then  offered  up  for  the  whole  Roman  na- 
tion. The  solemnities  were  performed  generally  by  aristo- 
cratic vestals.  At  this  celebration  no  males  were  allowed  to 
be  present ;  even  portraits  of  men  were  veiled.  The  wine 
consumed  was  called  milk,  in  order  that  its  name  might  not 
be  discovered,  and  the  vessel  in  which  it  was  served  meUa- 
Hum.  The  symbol  of  the  goddess  was  a  serpent,  indicating 
her  healing  powers,  and  certain  herbs  were  sold  in  her 
temple. 

Bo'na  Fi'de,  a  Latin  expression  literally  signifying  good 
faith,  entere  largely  into  the  consideration  of  l^al  questions, 
particularly  matters  of  agreement,  contract,  damage,  trusts, 
and  other  departments  of  the  law ;  and  in  all  of  them  it  im- 
plies the  absence  of  fraud  or  unfair  dealing  or  acting. 

Bo'nald,  Vicomte  de.  (Louis  Gabriel  Ambhoisi,)  a 
celebrated  publicist,  b.  1763  in  France,  His  first  important 
work,  Theorie  du  Pouvoir  Politique  et  Rdigieux,  was  seized 
by  the  Directory.  It  prophesied  the  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons. Having  returned  to  France,  B.  was  induced  to  accept 
the  patronage  of  tlie  Bonaparte  family,  and  in  1808  was  ap- 
pointed minister  of  instruction.  In  1823  he  was  elevated  to 
the  peerage  by  Louis  XVIH.  The  July  revolution  brought 
his  public  career  to  a  close,  as  he  refuseid  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  new  dynasty ;  he  d.  at  Monna  1840. — His 
son,  Louis  Jacques  Maurice  de  B.,  Archbishop  of  Lyons 
1839,  made  a  cardinal  in  1834,  faithfully  adhered  to'  his 
father's  political  and  religious  principles. 

Bonami,  (Francois,)  a  Fr.  naturalist  He  was  rector  of 
the  University  of  Nantes,  Prof,  of  Botany,  and  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Medical  Society.  He  established  at  his  own  expense 
a  botanical  garden,  where  he  cultivated  the  most  curious 
plants;  b.  1710,  d.  1786. 

Bonamy,  (Charles  Auguste  Jean  Baptiste  Louis  Jo- 
seph,) a  Fr.  general.  He  served  with  distinction  during  the 
campaigns  of  the  republic  and  of  the  empire,  and  covered 
himself  with  glory  at  Marengo,  where  he  was  wounded ;  at 
Smolensk,  where  his  brigade  was  almost  annihilated,  and  at 
Moscow,  where  he  received  twenty  wounds  made  by  the  bay- 
onet; b.  1764,  d.  1830. 

Bonamy,  (Constantin  Louis,)  was  Prof,  of  Anatomy  in 
Toulouse,  and  joint  author  with  MM.  Broca  and  Beau  of  a 
well-known  anatomical  atlas;  d.  1887. 

Bonanno,  Ital.  architect  and  sculptor  of  the  12th  c  In 
1174  he  commenced  with  Wilhelm  of  Innsbruck  the  famous 
Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa.  He  was  also  the  designer  of  the  cele- 
brated bronze  doors  of  the  cathedral  of  that  city,  which  were, 
all  but  one,  destroyed  by  a  conflagration  1696. 

Bonan'za,  (a  Spanish  word  indicating  "fair  weather,'' 
"prosperity,")  in  Mining,  a  sudden  widening  or  discovery 
of  a  vein  or  deposit  of  precious  metal.  Hence,  colloquially, 
any  successful  venture. 

jBo'naparte,  Family  o£  In  the  13th  c.  and  afterward 
several  families  named  B.  appear  in  Italian  records  at  Flor- 
ence, San  Mlnato,  Sarzano,  and  Genoa ;  and  toward  the  close  of 
the  1 6th  c.  a  branch  of  the  Genoese  B.  family  settled  at  Ajaccio, 
in  Corsica,  where  they  occupied  a  respectable  position  as 
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patricians,  padre  del  cammutie  or  ciUcuiinij  in  the  middle  of  the 
16th  c  In  the  18th  c.  this  familj  had  8  miJe  representa- 
tives, all  residing  at  Ajaocio :  the  archdeacon,  Lucien  B. ;  his 
brother,  Napoleon  B.,  and  their  nephew,  Charles,  who  be- 
came ancestor  of  the  Napoleonidse.  The  members  of  this 
branch  who  have  become  famous  in  European  politics  during 
the  past  c.  are  treated  of  under  their  several  names ;  and  by 
consulting  the  genealogical  table  appended  the  somewhat 
complicated  relationships  of  this  most  wonderful  family  may 
be  readily  traced : 


Oct.  6,  1840;  escaped  from  prison  at  Ham  May  26,  1846; 
arrived  at  Boulogne  March  2,  1848;  elected  deputy  June  8, 
and  took  his  seat  Aug.  27  same  yr. ;  elected  president  of  the 
republic  Dec.  11,  1848;  by  the  coup  d'etat  of  Dec.  2,  1861, 
in  which  Paris  was  declared  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  through 
adroit  use  of  the  army,  he  was  elected  president  for  10  yrs., 
and  on  Jan.  1,  1862,  was  installed  as  such  with  impressive 
ceremonies  in  Notre  Dame;  elected  emperor  Nov.  21,  1862  ; 
declared  emperor  as  Napoleon  III.  by  the  plebiscite  of 
Nov.  21,  and  by  the  Senate  Dec.  2,  1862,  the  anniversary 
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Bo'naparte,  (Antoine,)  the  youngest  son  of  Lucien,  b. 
Oct  31,  1816,  fled  to  Am.  after  an  affair  with  the  papal 
troops  in  1886,  and  returned  to  France  in  1848,  where  he 
was  elected  ta  the  National  Assembly. 

Bo^najMUrte,  (Charles^)  father  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
b.  in  March,  1746;  studied  law  at  Pisa;  married  in  1767, 
without  the  consent  of  his  uncles,  a  beautiful  young  patrician 
named  Maria  Letizia  Ramolino.  In  1768  he  removed  with 
his  family,  accompanied  by  his  uiicle  Napdeon,  to  Gorte,  in 
order  to  assist  Gen.  Paoli  in  defending  the  island  against 
French  invasion.  As  the  French  previuled,  and  further  re- 
sistance was  useless,  Charles  B.  attached  himself  to  the 
French  interest,  and  in  1771  was  included  by  Louis  XY.  in 
the  election  of  400  Corsican  families  to  form  a  nobility.  In 
1773,  through  the  influence  of  Marboeuf,  Gov.  of  Corsica, 
Charles  B.  was  appointed  royal  counselor  and  assessor  of  the 
town  and  prov.  of  Ajaccio.  In  1777  he  was  a  member  of 
the  deputation  of  Corsican  nobles  to  the  court  of  France.  In 
this  capacity  he  resided  for  some  time  in  Paris,  where  be 

S lined  for  bis  son  Napoleon,  through  the  interest  of  Count 
arboeuf ,  a  free  admission  into  the  military  school  at  Brienne. 
In  1779  he  returned  to  Corsica,  and  in  1786  went  to  Montpel- 
lier  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  where  he  d.  same  yr. — Xaria 
Letiiia  Kamolino,  mother  of  Napoleon  I.,  lived  to  see  her 
family  placed  on  the  thrones  of  Europe,  and  also  witnessed 
their  downfall.  She  was  b.  at  Ajaccio  1748.  After  the  death 
of  her  husband  she  lived  for  some  time  in  Corsica,  and 
in  1793,  when  the  island  came  under  British  rule,  removed 
with  her  family  to  Marseilles,  where  she  lived  in  poverty, 
mainly  supported  by  the  pension  given  to  Corsican  refugees. 
After  her  son  became  first  consul  she  removed  to  Paris, 
and  when  her  son  was  crowned,  in  1804,  received  the  title 
Madame  M^re.  She  d.  1836,  leaving  a  considerable  prop- 
erty, the  result  of  her  saving  habits  during  prosperity. 

Bo^naparte,  (Charles  Louis  Napoleon,)  Napoleon  III., 
Emperor  of  the  French,  b.  April  20,  1808,  was  the  young, 
est  son  of  Louis  B.,  King  of  Holland,  and  of  Hortense  Beau- 
bamais,  the  adopted  daughter  of  Napoleon  I.,  and  was  con- 
sequently doubly  related  to  the  great  conqueror.  He  was 
educated  under  the  care  of  his  mother  at  Arenenburg,  Switz- 
erland, and  at  Thun,  under  Gen.  Dufour;  took  part  in  the 
Carbonari  insurrection  in  the  Papal  States  in  1831 ;  attempted 
a  revolt  at  Strasburg,  1836 ;  came  to  Am.  Nov.  13,  1836 ; 
repaired  to  London  1838;  landed  at  Boulogne  with  30  fol- 
lowers Aug.  6,  1840;  condemned  to  impriapnment  for  life 


of  the  coup  d'etat;  and,  by  the  second  plebiscite  of  1869, 
this  title  was  again  conferred  by  the  nation  at  large.  On 
Jan.  29,  1863,  he  married  Eugenie  de  Montijo,  a  Spaniard, 
formerly  Countess  of  T^ba.  But  prior  to  this  marriage  the 
right  of  succession,  in  default  of  issue  from  the  emperor, 
was,  on  Dec.  18,  1862,  determined  in  favor  of  his  uncle, 
Prince  Jerome  Napoleon  B.,  King  of  Westphalia,  and  his 
heirs  male.  However,  on  March  16,  1866,  an  heir  was  bom 
to  Napoleon  III.,  by  whose  death,  in  1879,  the  right  of  suc- 
cession reverted  to  the  descendants  of  Jerome  B.  In  1863-66 
the  splendid  victories  gained  by  the  allied  French,  English, 
and  Turkish  troops  over  the  Russians  in  the  Crimean  War 
conveniently  diverted  public  attention  from  the  high-handed 
measures  by  which  the  **  man  of  December  **  obtained  control 
of  the  government  But,  however  brilliant  the  results,  it  has 
been  claimed  that  the  French  gained  the  honors  while  the 
British  did  the  fighting.  In  1861,  in  consequence  of  the 
many  gross  outrages  on  foreigners  in  Mexico,  the  French, 
EngUsh,  and  Spanish  governments,  after  much  vain  nego- 
tiation, signed  a  convention  engaging  them  to  combined  hos- 
tile demonstration  against  that  country.  In  1862  the  Spanish 
and  British  forces  retired,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  in  which  the 
others  did  not  concur,  to  force  the  Archduke  Maximilian,  of 
Austria,  upon  the  Mexicans  as  emperor.  The  French,  left 
to  themselves,  advanced  into  the  interior,  and  after  several 
engagements,  favorable  now  to  one  side,  now  to  the  other, 
the  entire  country  was  claimed  to  be  under  the  control  of 
the  invaders  under  Marshal  Bazaine.  In  1863  an  Assembly 
of  Notables  offered  the  crown  to  the  Archduke  Maximilian, 
who  definitely  accepted  it  April  10,  1864.  But  his  rule  was 
of  short  duration.  In  1867  a  revolution  broke  out,  and  the 
unfortunate  Maximilian  was  shot  June  19  of  that  yr.  In 
1870  the  Emperor  Napoleon  declared  war  against  Prussia, 
the  cause  of  which  was  a  fancied  insult  to  the  French  envoy, 
M.  Benedetti,  by  King  Frederick  William.  The  result  was 
most  disastrous  for  France ;  her  armies  were  every- where 
defeated,  and  the  emperor  himself  taken  prisoner  at  the 
battle  of  Sedan.  His  abdication  was  demanded  by  the  French 
people,  and,  crushed  under  his  losses  and  misfortunes,  he 
d.  1873,  and  was  buried  at  Chiselhurst  in  England,  where  his 
wife  and  son  had  taken  refuge.  During  his  reign,  both  as 
president  and  emperor,  no  less  than  six  unsuccessful  attempts 
at  assassination  were  made  against  his  person,  which  would 
go  to  prove  that  under  the  outward  semblances  of  internal 
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tranquillity  which  marked  the  reign  of  Napoleon  III.  there 
smoldered  fires  of  unrest  and  dissatisfaction  which  only 
awaited  a  fitting  opportunity  to  manifest  themselves. — Xng^- 
nlf  Xarif  dt  Montyo,  formerly  Countess  of  Tdba,  Empress 
of  the  French,  b.  May  6, 1826,  married  Napoleon  III.  Jan.  29, 
1853.  Of  great  beauty  and  personal  accomplishments,  and, 
moreover,  a  good  wife  and  mother,  she  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  stability  and  popularity ^f  the  second  empire 
from  her  marriage  till  1870.  On  the  abdication  of  ^^apoleon 
III.,  in  the  latter  yr.,  she  retired  to  England  with  her  son, 
the  Prince  Imperial,  where  at  Cliiselhurst,  in  Kent,  she  has 
since  lived  in  seclusion.  In  her  double  bereavement,  by  the 
death,  first,  in  1878,  of  the  emperor,  and  next,  in  1879,  of 
her  son,  the  Empress  Eugenie  has  received  the  sympathy  of 
every  European  nation,  as  much  for  her  wifely  and  motherly 
devotion  as  for  her  fortitude  under  her  terrible  reverses  of 
fortune. 

Bo^naparte,  (Charles  LuaEN  Jules  Laurent,)  Prince 
of  Canino  and  Musignano,  Lucien^s  eldest  son  by  his  second 
marriage,  (by  his  first  he  bad  two  daughter.^,)  was  b.  at  Paris 
in  1803.  He  never  exhibited  any  inclination  for  political 
life,  preferring  the  more  quiet  pursuits  of  literature  and 
science.  He  acquired  a  considerable  reputation  as  a  natu- 
ralist, and  especially  as  a  writer  on  ornithology;  d.  1857. 

Bo^naparte,  (Jerome,)  youngest  brother  of  Napoleon  I.,  b. 
at  Ajaocio  1784.  He  served  as  naval  lieutenant  in  the  expe- 
dition to  Hayti.  When  war  broke  out  between  France  and 
England,  in  1803,  Jerome  was  cruising  off  the  West  Indies, 
but  he  was  soon  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  port  of 
New  York.  While  in  Am.  he  married  (1803)  Elizabeth  Pat- 
terson, of  Baltimore,  who  d.  in  1879.  Subsequently  he  was 
employed  by  Napoleon  in  the  liberation  of  Genoese  prisoners 
who  had  been  captured  by  the  Dey  of  Algiers.  In  the  war 
with  Prussia  he  commandeid,  in  concert  with  Gen.  Yandamme, 
the  10th  corps  in  Silesia,  and  on  Dec.  10,  1807,  was  made 
King  of  Westphalia.  After  his  brother's  abdication  he  left 
Paris,  June,  1814,  and  visited  Switzerland  and  Austria,  but 
ultimately  settled  in  Florence.  His  request  to  be  allowed  to 
return  to  France  was  rejected,  but  was  afterward  granted.  He 
was  appointed  Gov.  of  the  Invalides  in  1848,  and  in  1850 
was  made  a  French  marshal.  In  Dec,  1852,  provision  was 
made  by  the  French  Chambers,  in  default  of  issue  of  Napo- 
leon III.,  by  which  the  right  of  succession  was  confirmed  to 
Jerome  and  his  heirs;  d.  1860. — Eliiabeth  Pattenoa,  Mad- 
ame B.,  the  daughter  of  a  merchant  of  Baltimore,  Md. ;  b. 
1786,  d.  1879.  In  1803,  when  Jerome  B.,  brother  of  the 
Bmperor  Napoleon  I.,  was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  New 
York  from  the  British  fleet.  Miss  Patterson,  then  a  beautiful 
girl  of  17,  made  his  acquaintance,  the  result  of  which  was  a 
marriage  (1803)  which,  however,  the  emperor  refused  to 
recognize,  had  it  set  aside  by  the  French  courts,  and  forced 
Jerome  to  marry  Sophia  Dorothea  of  Wiirtemberg.  Some 
of  the  descendants  of  this  Amer.  marriage  are  now  num- 
bered among  the  most  honored  citizens  of  Md. ;  others  are  in 
the  service  of  the  French  government. 

Bo'naparte,  (Joseph,)  eldest  brother  of  Napoleon  I.,  was 
b.  at  Corte,  in  Corsica,  1768,  and  was  educated  at  Autun. 
On  the  death  of  his  father  he  returned  to  Corsica,  exerted 
himself  to  support  the  younger  members  of  the  family,  and 
removed  with  them  to  Marseilles  in  1793.  In  1797  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Rve  Hundred,  and  in 
the  same  yr.  was  sent  as  embassador  from  the  republic  to 
Rome.  In  1800,  having  proved  his  ability  in  several  offices 
of  state,  he  was  chosen  by  the  first  consul  as  plenipo- 
tentiary to  conclude  a  treaty  cf  friendship  with  the  U.  S. 
After  the  coronation  of  Napoleon  Joseph  B.  was  made  com- 
nmnder-in-chief  of  the  army  of  Naples ;  in  1805,  ruler  of 
the  Two  Sicilies  ;  and  in  1806,  King  of  Naples.  During  his 
reign  some  beneficial  changes  of  government  were  effected. 
But  he  was  too  fond  of  the  tine  arts  to  be  a  vigorous  ruler  in 
stormy  times ;  and  he  is  accused  of  leaving  affairs  too  much 
in  the  hands  of  his  minister,  the  subtle  Salicetti.  In  1808 
Joseph  B.  was  summarily  transferred  by  his  brother  to  the 
throne  of  Spain,  and  Murat  took  his  place  as  King  of  Naples. 
For  Joseph  this  was  no  favorable  change ;  he  found  himself 
unprepared  to  cope  with  the  Spanish  insurgents,  and  after  the 
defeat  of  the  French  at  Vittoria  he  returned  to  his  estate  at 
Morfontaine,  in  France.  After  the  battle  of  Waterloo  he 
accompanied  Napoleon  to  Rochfort,  whence  they  intended  to 
sail  separately  for  N.  Am.  He  d.  in  Florence  July  28,  1844. 
Joseph  was  the  only  one  of  his  brothers  for  whom  Napoleon 
professed  to  care  any  thing. 

Bo^naparte,  (Louis,)  another  brother  of  Napoleon  I.,  was 
b.  Sept.  2, 1778.  After  rising  from  honor  to  honor  he  was  nom- 


inally made  King  of  Holland,  being  little  more  than  a  gov. 
emor  subordinate  to  his  brother.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  faults  of  his  reign,  it  is  highly  to  his  credit  that  althoogfa 
a  foreigner  he  administered  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  in  t£e 
interest  of  his  people.  He  refused  to  accept  &  teadered 
crown  of  Spain,  and  did  not  enrich  himself  by  his  reign.  After 
the  restoration  of  the  House  of  Orange  Louis  considered  him- 
self  free  from  all  responsibility,  and  returned  to  Paris  1814. 
On  the  escape  of  his  son,  Louis  Napoleon,  from  the  prison 
of  Ham,  Louis  was  removed  as  an  invalid  to  Livomo ;  d.  1846. 
— HortonM  Su^nie  Baanhamais,  Queen  of  Holland  and 
Countess  St  L^u,  the  adopted  daughter  of  Napoleon  I.,  was  b. 
in  Paris  1783.  In  obedience  to  the  plans  of  her  stepfather 
she  rejected  her  intended  husband,  Gen.  Desaix,  and  married 
Louis  B.  in  1802.  In  1814  she  was  the  only  one  of  all  the 
Napoleonidie  who  remained  in  Paris.  After  the  Hundred 
Days  she  visited  Augsburg  and  Italy,  and  then  fixed  her  res- 
idence  at  Arenenberg.  In  1881,  when  her  two  sons  had  im- 
plicated themselves  in  the  Italian  insurrection,  the  countess 
traveled  in  search  of  them  through  many  dangers,  and  found 
the  elder  deceased,  and  the  younger,  the  late  Emperor  of  the 
French,  ill  at  a  place  near  Ancona.  Returning  with  her  son 
to  Paris,  she  was  pleasantly  received  by  Louis  Philippe  and 
by  Casimir  P^rier,  but  was  obliged,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks,  to  remove  with  her  son  to  England.  After  some  stay 
there  she  removed  to  her  country-seat,  Arenenbeig,  where 
she  d.,  after  severe  suffering,  Oct.  8,  1887. 

Bo^najMUrte,  (Louis  Lucien,)  the  third  son  of  Lucien,  b. 
Jan.  4,  1818,  distinguished  himself  by  his  studies  in  cbem- 
istrv,  mineralogy,  and  langnages.    D.  1891. 

Bo'naparte,  (Lucikn,)  brother  of  Napoleon,  and  Prince 
of  Canino,  was  b.  1776 ;  received  his  education  in  the  Coll.  of 
Autun.  Rising  gradually  from  one  office  to  another,  he  was 
elected  deputy  for  the  Dept.  of  Liamone,  and  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  Five  Hundred  spoke  against  the  squandering  of  state 
property,  and  formed  a  party  favorable  to  the  views  of  his 
brother  Napoleon.  Shortly  before  the  18th  Brumaire  he  was 
elected  Pres.  of  the  Council  of  live  Hundred,  and  was  the 
hero  of  that  day.  As  embassador  to  Madrid,  1800,  he  con- 
trived to  gain  the  confidence  of  King  Charles  IT.  and  his 
favorite,  Godoy.  It  is  said  that  for  his  services  in  ihe  treaty 
of  peace  concluded  between  Spain  and  Portugal,  Sept.  29, 
1801,  he  received  5,000,000  francs.  His  opposition  to  Ka- 
poleon^s  progress  toward  monarchy  involved  the  brothers  in 
many  quarrels ;  so  Lucien's  second  marriage,  contraiy  to 
Napoleon^s  views,  brought  an  offer  from  the  latter  of  the 
crowns  of  Italy  and  Spain  if  he  would  divorce  his  wife.  This 
he  refused  to  do,  and  lived  in  retirement  near  the  frontiers 
of  Tuscany,  until,  having  denounced  the  arrogant  and  cruel 
policy  of  his  brother,  he  was  advised  to  leave  the  citj.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  1810,  he  sailed  for  Am.,  but  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  English,  was  taken  to  England,  and  after  a  de- 
bate in  Parliament  was  declared  a  prisoner,  but  treated  with 
distinction.  After  his  brother^s  downfall  he  retained  to 
Rome;  d.  1840. 

Bo^naparte,  (Napoleon,)  Hapoleon  I.,  Emperor  of 
France,  was  b.  at  Ajaccio,  Corsica,  Aug.  16,  1769.  He  was 
the  second  son  of  Charles  B.  and  Maria  Letizia  Ramo- 
lino,  a  lady  of  unusual  beauty  and  mental  vigor.  His  eariiest 
studies  were  made  at  Ajaocio  and  Autun ;  but  having,  through 
the  influence  of  the  Gov.  of  Corsica,  obtained  a  place  in  the 
military  school  at  Brienne,  in  France,  he  entered  that  estab- 
lishment, as  a  king^B  pensioner,  when  he  was  just  10  yrs.  of 
age.  Here  he  attracted  some  notice  for  his  love  of  mathemat- 
ics and  history,  as  well  as  for  his  taciturnity  and  indifference 
to  light  literature.  In  1786  he  obtained  a  commission  as 
sub-lieutenant  in  an  artillery  regiment,  stationed  at  Valence, 
just  as  the  Revolution  broke  out.  Here  he  took  the  popular 
side,  but  not  in  any  very  demonstrative  way.  In  1792  he  was 
made  captain  of  artillery,  when  he  operated  against  Ajaccio, 
during  Paoli's  defection,  which  led  to  the  Bs.  being 
driven  from  the  island.  After  this  he  was  ordered  to  take 
part  in  the  siege  of  Toulon,  then  held  by  the  Spanish  and  the 
English,  where  he  displayed  such  bravery  that,  on  the  sur- 
render of  the  city,  he  was  promoted  from  colonel  to  a  gen- 
eral of  brigade.  In  1796  he  was  in  Paris,  at  which  period 
the  convention  was  in  great  peril  from  the  mutinous  spirit  of 
the  capital ;  when,  being  placed  in  command  of  the  troops  for 
the  protection  of  the  authorities,  he  totally  overthrew  the 
National  Guard,  who,  30,000  strong,  made  a  descent  upon  the 
convention  while  it  was  in  session.  This  procured  him  in- 
stantly the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Interior,  and  sub- 
sequently the  supreme  command  of  the  Army  of  Italy. 
About  this  time  he  met  and  married,  March  9,  179d|  the 
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beautiful  and  accomplished  Josephine  Beauhamais,  but  was 
constrained  to  part  from  her  almost  at  the  altar,  so  urgently 
was  he  needed  in  Italy.  Soon  he  reached  the  field  of  his  new 
operations,  when,  after  a  series  of  brilliant  victories  over  the 
Austrians  and  Piedmontese,  he  inaugurated  that  system  of 
yandalism  and  taxation  which  despoiled  Italy  of  some  of  her 
most  precious  works  of  art  and  oppressed  her  people,  closing 
the  campaign  with  the  famous  treaty  of  Campoformio  on 
Dec.  17,  1797.  In  the  same  month  and  yr.  he  returned  to 
Pai-is,  when  a  vague  idea  was  entertained  of  invading  En- 
gland. He  was  placed  in  command  of  the  necessary  troops ; 
but  suddenly  the  project  took  the  form  of  a  descent  upon 
Egypt,  and  in  1798  he  saUed  for  the  East  with  an  array  of 
80,000  men,  and  a  body  of  savants  to  investigate  Egyptian 
antiquities.  Although  throwing  much  light  upon  the  art 
treasures  of  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs,  this  expedition  was  far 
from  beneficial  to  France ;  and  soon,  therefore,  he  returned 
to  Paris,  leaving  his  troops  to  the  command  of  Gen.  Kleber. 
Arrived  there,  he  became  first  consul,  or,  in  other  words,  ruler 
of  the  nation ;  and  now  succeeded  that  long  series  of  Conti- 
nental struggles  which  shook  Europe  to  its  center,  and  which 
resulted  in  his  becoming,  Aug.  2, 1802,  consul  for  life.  While 
occupying  this  position  he  caused  the  preparation  of  the  Code 
Napoteotiy  which  alone  was  sufficient  to  immortalize  his  name ; 
but  having  restored  the  privileges  of  the  Romish  priesthood, 
and  paved  the  way  for  a  system  of  despotic  centralization, 
the  worm  was  necessarily  at  the  core  of  his  fame  and  power. 
On  Dec.  2,  1804,  after  a  series  of  brilliant  achievements  of 
arms,  he  was  crowned  the  "high  and  mighty  Napoleon  I., 
Emperor  of  the  French,"  by  Pope  Pius  VTl.,  who  came  to 
Paris  at  his  request,  if  not  command,  to  perform  the  cer- 
emony. Having  long  before  become  the  idol  of  the  army  and 
of  the  French  people,  on  assuming  the  imperial  crown  he  en- 
gaged Europe  single-handed,  as  it  were,  and  displayed  anew 
prodigies  of  valor,  military  tact,  and  governmental  intelligence. 
Every  Ck>ntinental  power  almost  shrank  before  him,  and  Aus- 
tria so  suffered  from  him  that  she  absolutely  lay  at  his  feet. 
But  now  comes  one  of  the  darkest  stains  on  his  private  life, 
and  the  grossest  of  his  many  gross  acts  of  injustice.  Be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  his  true  and  faithful  wife  Josephine  had 
not  borne  him  any  children,  he  was  divorced  from  her,  and 
in  1810  he  married  Maria  Louisa,  daughter  of  Francis  of 
Austria,  who  bore  him  a  son — the  King  of  Rome — and  who 
was  an  unworthy  successor  of  Josephine.  In  1811  he  was  in 
the  zenith  of  his  power,  after  having  established  his  favorites 
on  more  than  one  foreign  throne.  But  Wellington  soon  began 
to  loom  up  in  the  Peninsula,  and  through  English  influence, 
and  the  skill  and  courage  of  that  general,  the  French  power 
began  to  fail  in  Spain  and  elsewhere.  And  now  the  star  of 
Napoleon  began  to  wane,  although,  still  prompted  by  his 
love  of  conquest,  he  assembled  a  grand  army  of  500,000  men 
on  the  frontier  of  Poland,  and  invaded  Russia.  That  terrible 
campaign  stands  out  boldly  in  history,  for  the  burning  of 
Moscow  in  the  cruel  northern  winter  sealed  the  fate  of  the 
conqueror,  and  almost  annihilated  his  army.  The  Senate  de- 
posed him  in  1814,  and  he  was  sent  to  Elba  as  the  nominal 
sovereign  of  the  island,  Louis  XVIII.  having  been  restored 
to  the  throne  of  France  through  the  instrumentality  of  what 
were  called  the  "Allied  Powers."  But  from  this  small 
island  N.  escaped,  to  meet  his  final  overthrow  on  the  field  of 
Waterloo  1815,  where  his  last  hope  was  extinguished.  He 
now  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  who  exiled  him,  under 
the  most  strict  surveillance,  to  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  where, 
after  an  imprisonment  of  6  yrs.,  he  d.  of  cancer  of  the 
stomach  May  5, 1821.  In  1840  his  remains  were,  by  per- 
mission of  Louis  Philippe,  removed  to  France,  and  were  de- 
posited in  the  Hotel  des  Invalides.  Although  selfishness  and 
ambition  appear  to  have  prompted  most  of  the  acts  and  mo- 
tives of  Napoleon,  he  was  evidently  an  instrument  in  some 
mysterious  way  for  the  accomplishment  of  much  in  the 
direction  of  human  freedom.  Europe  is  not  likely  to  ever 
recover  from  the  blow  that  he  gave  to  the  divine  right  of 
kings,  as  well  as  to  the  papal  power.  His  greatest  social 
mistake  was  his  repudiation  of  Josephine,  and  his  abiding 
public  one  the  deifying  of  the  cannon  and  of  the  bravery  of  his 
army.  Had  his  warlike  genius  and  love  of  conquest  and  of 
France  been  tempered  to  any  extent  by  Christian  virtues  and 
a  true  appreciation  of  the  necessities  of  our  race,  he  might 
have  stood  out  in  bold  relief,  not  only  one  of  the  best,  but  one 
of  the  greatest,  soldiers  of  modem  times. — Jotephine,  first 
wife  of  Napoleon  I.,  and  Empress  of  the  French,  was  by 
birth  a  Creole,  and  was  b.  1763.  Her  maiden  name  was  Marie 
Joseph  Rose  Tacher-de-la-Pagerie,  which  she  exchanged  for 
that  of  Mme.  de  Beauhamais  when  she  married  the  viscount 


of  that  name  at  the  age  of  14,  in  fulfillment  of  a  previous  . 
betrothal.  The  Viscount  Beauhamais  was  executed  by  order 
of  Robespierre,  and  his  widow  shortly  after  met  Napoleon, 
then  a  rising  man,  and  was  married  to  him  in  1796.  From 
that  event  till  her  divorce  in  1809  her  history  is  identified 
with  that  of  her  husband,  not  only  personally,  but  politically, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  B.  was  indebted  to  her  talents  and 
fascinating  manners  tor  his  welcome  among  the  influential 
circles  of  French  society ;  so  that  her  divorce,  urged  by  such 
men  as  Fouch^  and  Talleyrand,  for  the  sake  of  an  heir  to  the 
throne,  was  as  mistaken  in  policy  as  it  was  indefensible  in  prin- 
ciple and  cmel  in  the  execution.  Josephine  meekly  retired  to 
the  palace  of  Malmaison,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Austrian 
bride  of  her  husband ;  but  we  have  a  fine  example  of  poetic 
justice  when  we  reflect  that  Josephine  after  all  gave  an  heir 
to  B.  in  the  person  of  her  grandson.  Napoleon  III.  She  d. 
surrounded  by  her  children.  May  29,  1814. — ^lUria  Louiia, 
second  wife  of  Napoleon  I.,  daughter  of  Francis  I.,  Emperor 
of  Austria,  and  of  Maria  Theresa  of  Naples,  was  b.  1791. 
In  1810  she  was  married  to  the  emperor ;  in  1811  she  pre- 
sented him*with  an  heir,  who  was  hailed  King  of  Rome,  (see 
Napoleon  II. ;)  on  the  fall  of  her  husband,  she  deserted  him 
for  the  company  of  her  chamberlun.  Count  Neipperg,  and 
became  Duchess  of  Parma  and  Plaoentia;  d.  1847.  As  com- 
pared with  Josephine,  whom  she  supplanted,  Maria  Louisa 
shows  to  great  disadvantage,  whether  we  consider  her  moral 
qualities,  her  intellect,  or  her  beauty ;  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  Napoleon,  however  blinded  by  dynastic  ambition,  lived  to 
bitterly  regret  his  Austrian  marriage,  which  marked  not  only 
the  limit  of  his  success,  but  the  commencement  of  his  de- 
cline. 

Bo^naparte,  (Napoleon  Eugene  Louis  Jean  Joseph,) 
son  of  Napoleon  III.  and  of  the  Empress  Eugenie,  b.  Mardi 
16,  1856;  was  educated  under  his  father^s  care  at  Paris  and 
Versailles.  On  the  outbreak  of  war  with  Prussia,  1870,  he 
went  with  the  emperor  to  the  front,  and  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Gravelotte.  On  the  abdication  of  Napoleon  III., 
and  on  the  declaration  of  a  republic  in  France,  the  youth  and 
his  mother,  the  Empress  Eugenie,  took  refuge  at  Ghiselhurst, 
in  England.  Soon  after  he  entered  the  military  school  at 
Woolwich  Arsenal  to  complete  his  studies,  and  was  graduated 
with  high  honors.  When  the  Zulu  War  in  South  Africa  com- 
menced the  young  man  volunteered  his  services  to  the  British 
government,  partly  from  a  feeling  of  gratitude,  and  partly 
from  a  desire  to  share  the  fortunes  of  his  old  classmates, 
many  of  whom  were  engaged  at  the  scene  of  action.  At  first 
the  authorities,  for  obvious  reasons,  were  reluctant  to  accept 
his  services,  but  at  his  urgent  request  he  was  assigned  to  the 
staff  of  Lord  Chelmsford.  Soon  after  joining  he  was  placed 
ui  command  of  a  reconnoitering  party,  and  having  ridden 
some  20  m.  from  camp  was  about  to  give  the  order  to  return 
when  the  escort  was  surrounded  by  Zulus,  and  Prince  Na- 
poleon was  separated  from  his  companions  and  killed.  Sept, 
1879.  His  body  was  conveyed  to  England  and  placed  in  the 
Memorial  (]lhapel  at  Chiselhurst,  beside  that  of  his  father. 
He  bad  displayed  high  moral  and  intellectual  qualities,  and 
his  early  death  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  Bonapartist  party 
of  France.  The  heirship  to  the  throne  was  at  one  transferred 
to  Prince  Napoleon,  his  father^s  cousin.  See  Bonaparti^ 
Napoleon  Joseph  Charles  Paul. 

Bo'naparte,  (Napoleon  Francis  Charles  Joseph,)  King 
of  Rome,  Duke  of  Reichstadt,  and  nominally  Kapoleon  II., 
b.  March  20,  1811,  was  the  son  of  Napoleon  I.  and  of  his 
second  wife,  Maiia  Louisa  of  Austria.  After  the  defeat  of 
Waterloo,  1815,  Napoleon  I.  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  infant 
child,  who,  by  virtue  of  his  father's  Italian  conquests,  had 
been  called  King  of  Rome  almost  from  his  cradle.  His  youth 
and  early  manhood  were  spent  under  the  care  of  his  grand- 
father, the  Emperor  of  Austria,  who  was  one  of  the  coalition 
formed  to  crush  Napoleon  I. ;  and,  having  neither  military 
nor  popular  support  for  his  title,  the  young  man  finally  yielded 
to  the  pressure  of  the  "Allied  Powers,"  and  resigned  his 
claim  to  the  French  throne.  He  was  made  Duke  of  Reich- 
stadt in  Austria,  and  d.  at  his  pdaoe  of  Schoenbrun  July  28, 
1882.  Some  of  his  father's  adherents  gave  currency  to  the 
report  that  he  was  poisoned ;  but  the  chronic  delicacy  of  bis 
health  probably  accounts  sufiBciently  for  his  alleged  weakness 
of  character  and  his  early  death. 

Bo^'naparte,  (Napoleon  Joseph  Charles  Paul,)  nick- 
named Plon-Plon,  son  of  Jerome  B.  and  of  Sophia  Dorothea, 
b.  1822;  married,  Jan.  30,  1859,  Princess  Clothilde  of  Sar- 
dinia. By  virtue  of  the  decree  of  the  French  Senate,  1852, 
(see  Bonaparte,  Jerome,)  Napoleon  Joseph  became  in  1879, 
on  the  death  of  Prince  Napoleon,  son  of  the  emperor,  the 
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representative  of  the  BouapartLst  claim  to  tlie  French  throne. 
From  early  manhood  he  had  been  an  advocate  of  a  popular 
form  of  government ;  and  when  the  adherents  of  hia  family, 
on  the  death  of  the  heir  above  referred  to,  offered  him  the 
leadership  of  the  party  it  was  in  the  hope  that  in  accordance 
with  his  convictions  he  would  be  forced  to  decline,  and  they 
be  left  free  to  offer  their  support  to  his  son,  a  much  more 
popular  man.  But  in  this  they  were  disappointed,  for  Na- 
poleon Joseph  not  only  accepted  the  position,  but  did  it  in 
such  a  way  as  not  to  lay  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  stul- 
tification ;  stating  that  so  long  as  France  was  content  under 
republicanism  he  would  be  party  to  no  steps  to  enforce  his 
claim ;  but  that  if  the  time  ever  arose  when  the  voice  of  the 
people  should  declare  in  favor  of  an  empire  he  would  be  pre- 
pared to  assume  the  charge.     D.  1891. 

Bo^'naparte,  (Kapolkon  Victor  Jerome,)  eldest  son  of 
Prince  Napoleon  Joseph  Charles  Paul  B.  and  of  the  Princess 
Clothilde,  b.  July  18,  1862,  and  cousin  to  Prince  Napoleon, 
son  of  Napoleon  III.  He  is  now  the  heir  to  the  Bonapartist 
claim  to  the  throne  of  France. 

Bo'naparte,  (Paul  Marie,)  the  second  son  of  Lucien,  b. 
in  1806,  took  a  part  in  the  Greeic  war  of  liberation,  and  d. 
by  the  accidental  discharge  of  a  pistol  1827. 

Bo^napapTte,  (Pierre  Napoleon,)  the  fourth  son  of  Lu- 
cien, b.  Sept.  12,  1815,  passed  through  many  changes  of 
fortune  in  Am.,  Italy,  and  Belgium,  returning  to  France 
after  the  catastrophe  of  1848.  He  shot  a  journalist,  Victor 
Noir,  for  which  he  was  tried  at  Tours,  and  acquitted  of  the 
charge  of  murder,  but  condemned  to  pay  $5,000  to  Noir^s 
relatives;  d.  1881. 

Bo^nar,  (Andrew  Alexander,  D.D.,)  minister  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland ;  b.  in  Edinburgh  1 810 ;  graduate  of  Edin- 
burgh University ;  moderator  of  General  Assembly  of  the  Free 
Church  1878 ;  author  of  valuable  books. 

Bo^nar,  (Horatics,  D.D.,)  minister  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland;  b.  in  Edinburgh  1808;  founded  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Propheejf  ;  author  of  many  books  of  great  value;  d.  1889. 

Bona^Sia,  a  genus  of  gallinaceous  birds  of  the  grouse 
family,  distinguished  by  having  the 
toes  and  the  lower  part  of  the  tarsus, 
or  shank,  destitute  of  feathers.  The 
Araer.  ruffed  grouse,  called  the 
pheasant  in  Pa.,  and  the  partridge  in 
New  England  and  N.  Y.,  is  one  of  the 
species  of  this  genus.  Another  species 
of  the  B.  is  the  hazel  grouse  of  Europe, 
whose  flesh  is  so  highly  esteemed  that 
it  is  considered,  in  Germany,  etiquette 
to  serve  it  twice  in  succession  at  the  table  of  a  prince. 

Bonaventu^ra,  Saint,  a  Catholic  theologian,  whose  real 
name  was  John  of  Fidanza,  b.  1221  in  Tuscany.  In  1248  he 
became  a  Franciscan  monk  ;  d.  1274.  The  pope  created  B. 
Bishop  of  Albano  and  cardinal  in  1273,  when  he  accom- 
panied Gregory  to  the  Council  of  Lyons,  where  he  d.  from 
the  sheerest  ascetic  exhaustion.  The  religious  fervor  of  his 
style  procured  for  him  the  title  of  Doctor  Seraphicut,  A 
great  part  of  his  writings  are  devoted  to  the  praise  of  his 
order,  and  to  the  defense  of  Mariolatry,  celibacy,  transub- 
stantiation,  communion  in  one  kind,  and  other  doctrines  and 
practices  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  he  attempts  to  deal  with 
in  a  philosophical  manner. 

Bonchamp,  Marqnis  de,  (Charles  Melchior  Arthur,) 
one  of  the  bravest  leaders  of  the  Vendean  party  in  the  civil 
war  consequent  upon  the  French  Revolution,  was  b.  in  the 
old  prov.  of  Anjou  1760,  and  took  part  in  the  Amer.  Rev- 
olutionary War.  In  the  encounter  at  ChoUet,  1793,  B.  re- 
ceived a  fatal  shot. 

Bond,  in  Masonry,  is  the  connection  established  among 
the  stones  or  bricks  in  a  wall  by 
disposing  the  joints  so  as  to  over- 
lap one  another. 

Bond,  in  Law,  an  instrument 
under  seal,  by  which  a  person 
binds  or  obliges  himself  to  pay  a 
certain  sum  of  money  to  another. 
The  party  thus  binding  himself 
is  called  the  obligor;  the  party  to 
whom  he  is  bound  is  called  the  obli- 
gee. It  is  generally,  but  not  nec- 
essarily, conditioned  for  the  per- 
formance of  some  act.  The  sum  mentioned  in  the  obligatory 
part  of  the  B.  is  termed  the  penalti/^  and  is  usually  fixed  at 
an  amount  sufficiently  high  to  cover  any  possible  damao^e 
arising  from  a  breach  of  the  condition.     In  money  Bs.  the 
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penalty  is  always  placed  at  double  the  amount  intended  to  be 
secured. 

Bond,  (George  Phillips,)  an  Amer.  astronomer,  son  of 
W.  C.  B.,  b.  1825,  d.  1866,  assistant  to  his  father  in  the 
Harvard  Coll.  Qbservatoiy,  and  at  the  time  of  the  latter's 
death  appointed  director*  He  discovered  iidependently  11 
new  comets,  and  was  the  author  of  an  elaborate  memoir  on 
the  appearance  of  Donati's  Comet  in  1868,  and  of  important 
investigations  on  the  subject  of  perturbations  of  cometary 
orbits,  as  well  as  an  investigation  into  the  theory  of  the  con- 
stitution of  Satum^s  rings.  His  drawing  of  the  nebula  in 
Orion,  of  which  a  fine  steel-plate  engraving  was  made,  wu 
also  a  remarkable  work,  and  astronomical  photography  re- 
ceived its  first  impulse  at  his  hands. 

Bond,  (Thomas  Emerson,  D.D.,  M.D.,)  an  Amer.  journalist, 
for  12  yrs.  editor  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal^  the  official 
organ  of  the  M.  E.  Church.  He  was  distinguished  for  humor 
and  sarcastic  power ;  b.  1782,  d.  1866. 

Bond,  (William  Cranch,)  an  Amer.  astronomer,  b.  1789, 
d.  1869,  began  life  as  a  watch-maker,  and  constructed  the 
first  ship's  chronometer  made  in  Am.  He  established  a  pri- 
vate observatory  at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  which  was  at  the  time 
the  finest  in  the  country.  Invited  to  move  his  observatory 
to  Cambridge,  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Harvard  Coll. 
authorities,  and  in  1840  was  appointed  astronomical  observer 
to  the  university,  and  later  to  the  directorship  of  the  fine  ob- 
servatory erected  there  in  1848-44.  He  was  the  inventor  of 
the  method  of  registering  tke  beats  of  a  clock  by  galvanic 
circuit,  together  with  the  observed  transits  of  stars  over  the 
wires  of  a  transit  instrument,  upon  a  chronograph,  (q.  v.,)  and 
he  invented  the  spring-governor,  which  bears  his  name,  for 
controlling  the  motion  of  the  chronograph  barrel.  His  most 
important  work  was  in  connection  with  the  determination  of 
longitudes,  both  of  points  in  this  country  from  the  Harvard 
Coll.  observatory,  and  that  of  the  observatory  itself  from 
Greenwich  by  the  observation  of  a  vast  number  of  occulta- 
tions  of  stars  by  the  moon  both  at  Dorchester  and  Cambridge. 
While  the  observatory  was  under  his  direction  the  dusky 
ring  of  Saturn  was  discovered  there  as  well  as  its  satellite 
Hyperion. 

Bdnd'er,  the  landed  yeomanry  of  Sweden  and  Norway, 
who  claim  an  aristocratic  origin,  and  constitute  a  majority  of 
the  population. 

Bon^di,  (Clemente,)  an  Ital.  poet,  b.  in  Parma  1742. 
Having  celebrated  in  verse  the  abolition  of  the  Jesuit  order, 
he  was  subjected  to  a  priestly  persecution;  d.  1821. 

Bon^don,  or  Bon^an,  a  country  of  Senegambia,  W^est 
Africa ;  pop.  1,600,000.  The  soil  is  fertile,  producing  cotton, 
indigo,  millet,  maize,  tobacco,  etc.  The  weaving  of  cotton- 
cloth,  which,  besides  being  made  up  into  articles  of  dress,  is 
used  as  currency,  forms  part  of  the  industry  of  the  people. 
The  surface  of  B.  is  level,  with  elevation  in  the  northern 
and  central  parts ;  the  climate  healthy  and  vegetation  lux- 
uriant. Iron  is  said  to  be  plentiful,  and  gold  is  obtained  in 
small  quantity.  Wild  animals  are  numerous,  and  the  princi- 
pal river,  the  Falem^,  abounds  with  crocodiles.  The  inhab- 
itants of  B.  profess  Mohammedanism,  but  they  trust  greatly 
in  sorcerers.  The  sovereign  is  absolute.  B.  exports  cattle, 
com,  and  gums,  and  has  a  transit  trade  in  slaves,  gold-dust, 
iron,  salt,  and  butter.  The  cap.,  Balibani,  is  situated  in  a 
plain  bounded  by  rocky  hills  and  forests,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Falem^ ;  pop.  2,200. 

Bond  Sprin^-e^ov^emor,  a  device  invented  by  W.  C. 
Bond  for  controlling  the  motion  of  a  chronograph-barrel  or 
any  moving  train  of  wheels,  a  light  revolving  arm  being 
slightly  checked  at  each  revolution  by  a  stop  on  the  rod  of  a 
pendulum,  and  the  slight  shock  which  would  otherwise  be 
given  to  the  constant  motion  of  the  train  being  smoothed  out 
by  having  this  arm  attached  to  a  long  spiral  spring  through 
which  the  control-check  is  transmitted  to  the  train,  the  ini- 
pulsie  given  to  the  pendulum  as  the  arm  slides  off  the  stop 
being  also  sufficient  to  maintain  a  nearly  constant  arc  of  vi- 
bration of  the  pendulum. 

Bone,  the  hard  material  of  the  skeletons  of  mammalian 
animals,  reptiles,  and  birds.  In  its  earliest  stages  it  is  termed 
temporary  cartilage,  and  consists  of  cells  massed  together, 
except  in  the  flat  fis.,  as  those  of  the  skull  and  shoulder- 
blade,  of  which  the  primary  foundations  are,  to  a  great  extent, 
of  fibrous  tissue.  The  Bs.  of  the  skeleton  are  classified 
according  to  their  shapes,  viz. :  long  Bs.,  as  the  thigh-B.  and 
arm-B. ;  fiat  Bs.,  as  the  shoulder-blade  and  skull-Bs. ; 
short  and  irregular  Bs.,  as  those  of  the  wrist  or  the  vertebrae. 
The  substance  of  Bs.  is  arranged  differently  in  different  parts 
—either  hard  and  close,  which  is  called  the  condensetl  sub- 
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Stance,  or  loose  and  reticulated,  called  the  cancellated  struct- 
ure. Long  Bs.  have  a  shaft  of  hard  substance,  terminating 
at  each  end  in  soft  or  cancellated  structure ;  in  the  latter  sit- 
uations the  B.  is  more  expanded  and  rounded  off  to  enter  into 
the  formation  of  a  joint.  Irregular  Bs.  consist  of  a  shell  of 
condensed  tissue,  inclosing  a  mass  of  cancellated  structure, 
and  are  smoothed  off  into  surfaces  adapted  to  those  of  the 
adjoming  Bs.  Fiat  Bs.  consists  of  two  layers  of  hard  tis- 
sue, with  an  intermediate  cancellated  structure.  Anatomists 
also  talk  of  mixed  Bs.y  those  which  are  both  long  and  flat,  as 
the  ribs,  the  breast-bone,  and  the  lower  jaw.  The  shaft  of  a 
long  B.  is  hollow,  and  filled  with  an  oily  substance,  the  mar- 
row ;  the  space  in  which  the  marrow  lies  is  called  the  med- 
ullary canal.  This  fatty  substance  is  also  found  in  the  can- 
cellated structure  of  short  and  mixed,  and  in  the  diploe  of 
fiat  Bs.,  and  even  in  the  condensed  tissue.    Bs.  are  covered 


Transverse  Section  of  a  Long  Bone, 
a,  HftTenlan  canal ;  b,  concentric  lamlnn ;  e,  lamlnn  of  connectloa ;  d,  lacunn,  with  their  ayvtem  of  tabes. 

externally  by  periosteum,  and  on  the  surfaces  of  the  cavities 
within  by  a  fine  membrane  called  internal  periosteum  or 
medullary  membrane.  B.  is  largely  supplied  with  blood-ves- 
sels, which  are  continued  into  it  from  those  of  the  periosteum ; 
the  largest  are  those  which  enter  the  cancellated  ends  of  the 
long  Bs.  The  veins  of  B.  are  also  contained  in  these  canals, 
but  they  are  larger  than  the  arteries,  and  possess  at  irreg- 
ular intervals,  where  branches  meet,  dilatations  or  reservoirs 
for  the. blood.  These  canals,  named  Haversian,  after  their 
discoverer,  Clopton  Havers,  an  old  English  anatomist,  vary  in 
diameter  from  -gA^  to  -^  of  an  in.  Nerves  may  be  seen 
entering  B.,  and  the  acute  pain  felt  in  some  of  its  diseased 
conditions  proves  their  existence,  but  they  have  not  yet  been 
actually  demonstrated  in  the  osseous  tissue;  neither  have 
absorbents^  though  we  suppose  from  analogy  that  Bs.  are  sup- 
plied with  them.  Animal  B.  is  largely  used  in  making  the 
handles  of  small  brushes,  the  more  common  table-knives  and 
forks  and  pen-knives,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  the  cheaper 
sorts  of  combs.  Our  forefathers,  before  the  metals  were 
known,  fashioned  fish-hooks  out  of  B.,  and  used  the  spines 
in  the  tail  and  back-fin  of  certain  fishes  for  pointing  arrows. 
These  uses  of  B.,  coupled  with  the  employment  of  the  ser- 
rated teeth  of  sharks  as  a  war  weapon,  are  still  practiced  by 
many  uncivilized  tribes.  The  fatty  and  other  organic  mat- 
ters in  B.  allow  of  its  being  employed  as  a  fuel  where  coal  or 
wood  cannot  be  obtained,  as  in  the  pampas  of  S.  Am.  and  the 
steppes  of  Tartary.  In  these  regions  it  is  considered  that 
the  heat  evolved  during  the  combustion  of  the  Bs.  of  an  ox 
suffices  to  cook  the  fiesh. 

Bone,  (Henrt,  R.A.,)  a  celebrated  enamel-painter,  b.  in 
Cornwall,  Eng.,  1755.  An  enamel  portrait  of  his  wife,  ex- 
hibited at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1780,  first  attracted  public 


Prince  of  Wales,  a  position  which  he  retained  when  the 
prince  became  George  IV. ;  d.  1834. 

Bone-ash,  or  Bone-earth,  is  obtained  by  the  complete 
combustion  of  bones  in  an  open  furnace,  when  the  oxygen  of 
the  air  bums  away  the  organic  matter  or  gelatine,  and  leaves 
the  earthy  constituents  readily  reducible  to  the  condition  of 
coarse  powder,  which  is  bone-ash.  A  very  large  quantity  of 
B.  is  exported  from  S.  Am.  to  other  countries,  especially 
Britain.  B.  is  employed  to  some  extent  as  a  source  of 
phosphorus  and  in  the  making  of  cupels  for  the  process  of 
assaying ;  but  the  most  extensive  use  is  in  the  manufacture 
of  artificial  manures,  such  as  dissolved  bones  and  super 
phosphates. 

Bone-black,  An'imal  Char'coal,  or  Tvory-black, 
is  prepared  from  bones  by  heating  them  in  close  retorts  tiU 
tliey  undergo  the  process  of  destructive  distillation,  when 
combustible  gases  and  water,  to- 
gether with  the  vapors  of  various 
salts  of  ammonia  and  oil,  are  given 
off,  and  B.  is  left  in  the  retort.  It  is 
generally  reduced  to  coarse  grains, 
from  about  the  size  of  small  peas 
down  to  large  pinheads,  and  is  ex- 
tensively used  in  the  arts  for  decol- 
orizing liquids,  such  as  the  syrup  of 
sugar,  and  solutions  of  argol,  (im- 
pure cream  of  tartar,)  and  of  the 
alkaloids,  as  also  in  filters,  for  sep- 
arating chemical  impurities  from 
water.  B.  has  likewise  a  great  pow- 
er of  absorbing  odors,  especially 
those  of  a  disagreeable  nature. 

Bonner,  (Ulrh'h,)  an  old  Ger. 
fabulist,  and  a  p  teaching  friar  of 
Berne.  His  colle<;tion  of  100  fables 
was  entitled  Der  Eddstein,  (The  Pre- 
cious Stone,)  and  was  first  printed  at 
Bamberg  1461.  This  book  is  one  of 
the  greatest  of  all  bibliographical 
rarities,  for  at  present  only  one  copy 
— that  in  the  Wolfenbiittel  Library 
f  1 1  — is  known.  It  is  decorated  with 
wood-cuts. 

Bones,  Dissolved,  a  manure 
prepared  by  acting  upon  bone-dust 
by  sulphuric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1,600. 
About  16  cwt.  of  sulphuric  acid  of 
sp.  gr.  1,600  is  added  to  every  ton 
of  bone-dust  in  a  mixing  vessel  where 
the  whole  can  be  thoroughly  incor- 
porated   together.      The    resulting 
mass  is  allowed  to  lie  in  a  heap  for  several  months,  during 
which  time  it  dries  up,  and  when  sent  into  market  is  a  dark- 
colored,  coarse,  soft  powder. 

Bone^set,  or  Thor^ong^hwort,  (Eupatorium  perfoUa- 
tum^)  a  bitter  medicinal  plant,  native  of  the  U.  S. 

Bonnet,  (John  Paul,)  a  Spaniard  of  the  17th  c,  one  of  the 
first  instructors  of  deaf-mutes.  Only  one  person  before  him 
had  been  at  all  successful  in  the  art,  and  about  him  B.  does 
not  appear  to  have  known  any  thing,  so  that  he  is  really  en- 
titled to  the  claim  of  originality  in  his  method,  which  consisted 
in  imparting  instruction  by  the  sight  instead  of  by  the  ear — 
gestures,  writing,  a  manual  alphabet,  and  artificial  pronunci- 
ation being  the  means  employed.  His  plan  is  minutely  de- 
tailed in  a  volume  published  by  him  at  Madrid  in  1620, 
entitled  Reduccum  de  las  Leltras  »/  Arte  para  ensenar  a  hablar 
los  Mttdos.  The  manual  alphabet  now  m  use  at  almost  all 
deaf  and  dumb  institutions  in  Europe  and  Am.  differs  little 
from  that  introduced  by  B. 

Bon^fire,  a  fire  kindled  for  some  purpose  of  public  rejoic 
ing,  usually  in  an  open,  conspicuous  place.  The  burning  ma 
terials  consist  of  tar-barrels,  coal,  and  other  combustibles. 
The  practice  of  kindling  fires  of  this  kind  is  of  so  great 
antiquity  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  as  to  be  traced 
to  pagan  rites.  It  was  customary  to  kindle  one  of  these  fires 
in  token  of  rejoicing  on  Midsummer  Eve — the  evening  before 
the  24th  of  June,  which  day  was  appropriated  by  the  Church 
for  the  feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  The  most  probable 
etymology  is  the  Welsh  6aw, "  high,"  whence  han-ffagl^ "  a  lofty 
blaze,"  "  a  bonfire."  The  same  hiUs  that  in  English  are  called 
beacons  are  in  Welsh  called  bans  or  vans.  In  Danish,  also, 
baun  is  a  beacon,  and  may  be  traced  in  such  names  as  Bai^ 
bury. 


attention.    In  1800  he  was  appointed  enamel-painter  to  the^     Bon'g^,  {Bungarus  or  Pseudoboa^  a  genus  of  venomous 
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serpents,  allied  to  the  genera  Elapt  and  Najny  and  distin- 
guished by  a  much-keeled  back,  which  has  a  row  of  hexagonal 
scales  larger  than  the  rest  The  head  is  broad  and  depressed, 
with  very  strong  bones.  The  species,  which  appear  to  be 
few^-only  two  being  certainly  known — ^are  natives  of  the 
East  Indies.  They  are  called  rock  snakes  in  India.  B.  annu- 
laris, which  has  the  body  surrounded  with  rings  of  black  and 
yellow,  attains  a  1.  of  6  or  8  ft. 

Boo^^ar^dia,  a  genus  of  herbaceous  plants  of  the  natural 
order  £erberidea,  natives  of  the  East.  One  specimen,  B.  rau- 
woljiiy  produces  tubers,  which  are  eaten  either  boiled  or 
roasted  in  Persia ;  and  the  leaves  of  another  (B.  chrywgo- 
num)  have  an  acid  taste,  and  are  eaten  as  a  salad. 

Bon^gay,  an  island  of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago,  to  the 
E.  of  Celebeis.  It  gives  name  to  a  group  of  islets,  which 
supplies  the  neighborhood  with  slaves  and  wool. 

tfonliam,  (Milledgb  L.,)  an  Amer.  general  in  the  service 
of  the  Confederates,  b.  1816;  M.  C.  1856-60;  seceded  with 
his  State  (S.  C.)  in  1861 ;  Gov.  of  S.  C.  1862-64;  d.  1890. 

Bonlieiir,  (Rosalie,  more  commonly  called  Rosa,)  a 
female  Fr.  artist,  b.  in  Bordeaux  1822.  Her  first  master 
was  her  own  father,  Raymond  B.,  an  artist  of  merit,  who 
d.  in  1863.  In  1841  Mile.  B.  contributed  for  the  first  time 
two  small  pictures  to  the  French  Exhibition,  '*  Two  Rabbits,^* 
and  "  Goats  and  Sheep,"  followed  by  a  succession  of  highly 
finished  compositions,  the  yr.  1849  producing  what  some 
consider  her  finest  picture,  "  Tillage  in  Nivemais,"  which  has 
been  placed  in  the  collection  of  the  Luxembourg.  In  1 868 
her  famous  "  Horse  Fair  "  was  the  principal  attraction  of  the 
Paris  Exhibition;  and  in  1866  she  sent  to  the  Universal 
Exhibition  at  Paris  a  new  landscape  of  large  dimensions, 
**  Hay-making  Season  in  Auvergne."  Since  1849  Mile.  B. 
has  directed  the  gratuitous  School  of  Design  for  young  girls. 
During  the  siege  of  Paris,  1870-71,  her  studio  and  residence 
at  Fontainebleau  were  spared  and  respected  by  special  order 
of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia.  Her  picture  of  the  "  Horse 
Fair"  came  into  the  possession  of  the  late  A.  T.  Stewart,  of 
Xew  York,  and  at  the  sale  of  his  pictures  in  1887  was 
bought  for  $63,000  by  Mr.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  and  by  him 
presented  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York. 

Bonhommes,  an  order  of  hermits  of  gentle  and  simple 
lives,  who  first  appeared  in  France  about  the  yr.  1217,  and  in 
England  about  1283.  The  prior  of  the  order  was  called  Le 
Bon  Homme  by  Louis  VI. 

Bo'zii,  or  fio^ny,  a  kingdom  of  the  S.-W.  peninsula  of  the 
island  of  Celebs,  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean.  The  British  have 
twice  attacked  the  Bonese  for  injuring  their  commerce  and 
selling  the  crews  of  British  ships  into  slavery.  In  the  second 
attack,  in  1814,  the  Bonese  king  was  killed;  pop.  2<X),000. 

Bon'i&ce,  the  name  of  nine  popes,  the  following  of  whom 
are  of  historic  note  : 

Bon^i&ce  L  (418-422)  was  appointed,  contrary  to  ca- 
nonical rule,  by  the  Emperor  Theodosius  II.,  upon  account  of 
prevailing  party  divisions.  He  was  the  first  who  assumed  as 
Bishop  of  Rome  the  title  of  First  Bishop  of  Christendom. 

Bon^i&ce  m.,  who  was  pope  only  for  10  months,  in  the 
yr.  607,  was  the  first  to  whom  the  title  of  Universal  Bishop 
of  Christendom  was  conceded  by  the  Greek  Emperor  Phocas. 

Bon^iface  Vm.,  previously  Benedict  Cajetan,  a  native 
of  Anagni,  was  elected  pope  Dec.  24,  1294.  He  failed  in 
his  attempts  to  assert  a  feudal  superiority  over  Sicily,  and  to 
exercise  his  papal  authority  in  the  disputes  between  France 
and  England.  Philip  the  Fair,  of  France,  maintained  the 
independence  of  the  kingdom,  disregarding  even  the  sentence 
of  excommunication  to  which  the  pope  proceeded.  Philip,  at 
last,  with  the  aid  of  Italian  enemies  of  B.,  made  him  prisoner 
at  Anagni,  to  which  he  had  fled ;  and  although  he  was  liber- 
ated by  the  people  of  Anagni  after  2  days'  imprisonment 
he  d.  within  about  a  month,  1303  A.D. 

Bon^iflEl.ce  IX.,  (Peter  Tomacelli,)  a  native  of  Naples, 
succeeded  Urban  VI.  as  Pope  of  Rome  in  1389,  while  Clement 
VII.  was  pope  at  Avignon ;  d.  1404. 

Bon^iface,  Saint,  "the  Apostle  of  Germany,"  whose 
original  name  was  Winfried,  b.  in  England  about  680.  He 
entered  a  monastery  in  Exeter  at  the  age  of  13,  and  after- 
ward removed  to  that  of  Xutcell,  where  he  taught  rhetoric, 
history,  and  theology,  and  became  a  priest  at  the  age  of  30. 
At  that  time  a  movement,  proceeding  from  England  and 
Ireland,  was  going  on  for  the  conversion  of  the  still  heathen 
peoples  of  Europe,  and  Winfried  formed  the  resolution  (715) 
of  preaching  Christianity  to  the  Frisians ;  but  a  war  broke 
out  between  Charles  Martel  and  the  King  of  the  Frisians,  and 
Winfried  returned  from  Utrecht  to  his  convent,  of  which  he 
became  abbot.     He  repaired  to  Rome  in  718,  and  received 


the  authorization  of  Pope  Gregory  II.  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
all  the  tribes  of  Germany.  He  went  to  Thuringia,  Bavaria, 
Friesland,  Hesse,  and  Saxony.  In  723  Gregory  U.  called  him 
to  Rome,  and  made  him  bishop,  with  the  name  of  Bonifadus. 
Returning  to  Hesse,  (724,)  he  destroyed  the  objects  of  heathen 
worship,  founded  churches  and  convents,  and  called  to  his 
aid  priests,  monks,  and  nuns  from  England.  In  recognitioo 
of  his  eminent  service  Gregory  III.  sent  him  (732)  the  pal- 
lium, and  named  him  archbishop  and  primate  of  all  Germany. 
The  bishoprics  of  Regensburg,  Erfurt,  Paderbom,  Wikrzburg 
EichstHdt,  Salzburg,  and  several  others  owe  their  establish- 
ment to  S.  B.  The  famous  abbey  of  Fulda  is  also  one  of 
his  foundations.  He  was  named  Archbishop  of  Manz  by 
Pepin,  whom  he  consecrated  as  King  of  the  Franks  at  Sois- 
sons,  (762,)  and  he  presided  in  the  council  held  at  that  place. 
In  764  he  resumed  anew  his  apostolical  labors  among  the 
Frisians.  In  West  Friesland  this  venerable  Christian  hero 
was  attacked  by  a  mob  of  armed  heathen,  and  killed,  with 
the  congregation  of  converts  that  were  with  him,  (766.) 

Boni&xio,  in  Corsica,  strongly  situated  upon  a  rocky 
promontory,  with  an  excellent  harbor  and  3,800  inhabitants. 
The  Strait  of  B.  derives  its  name  from  this  town. 

Bonifib'cio,  Strait  of^  the  modem  name  of  the  strait 
between  Corsica  and  Sutlinia,  the  Fretum  Gallicum  of  the 
Romans.  At  the  narrowest  part  it  is  only  7  no.  w.  At  the 
E.  entrance  of  the  strait  lie  the  Bucinaric  or  Magdalen 
Islands,  the  Inxvla  CaniaUarioe  of  the  ancients,  principally 
inhabited  by  Corsicans,  but  mostly  belcmging  to  Sardinia. 

Bonillo,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Albaoete; 
pop.  6,980. 

Bonin'  or  ArchbUh^op  Isl^andB,  in  the  Pacific,  situ- 
ated  in  N.  kt.  between  26^  30'  and  27''  44',  and  in  E.  long, 
between  142**  and  143".  They  were  discovered  in  1827  by 
Capt.  Beechey  of  the  Bloatom,  who  took  formal  possession  of 
them  for  England,  then  uninhabited,  though  at  one  time  a 
Japanese  colony.  In  1830  Peel  Island,  near  the  center  of 
the  group,  was  settled,  in  connection  with  the  whaling  busi- 
ness, by  a  motley  colony — an  Englishman,  an  Italian,  a  Dane, 
2  Americans,  and  16  Sandwich  Islanders  (5  men  and  10 
women)— under  the  auspices  of  a  **  union- jack."  The  in- 
habitants adopted  a  constitution  in  1663.  Besides  pigs, 
goats,  and  fowls.  Peel  IsUnd  produces  sweet  potatoes,  maize, 
onions,  yams,  pumpkins,  melons,  lemons,  tobacco,  and  sugar- 
cane ;  timber  is  also  plentiful. 

Bozii'to,  a  name  common  to  several  fishes  of  the  mackerel 
family,  or  Scomberidoe.  One  of 
these,  Thifnnus  pelamifs,  some- 
times called  the  stripe-bellied  tun- 
ny, and  of  the  same  genus  with 
the  tunny,  is  well-known  to  sailors 
as  an  inhabitant  of  tropical  seas,  Bonlto. 

and  one  of  the  fishes  most  fre- 
quently seen  pursuing  the  flying-fish.    It  is  often  taken  by 
an  imitation  flying-fish  made  to  skim  along  and  touch  the 
waves. 

Bonn,  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  beautifully  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  16  m.  above  Cologne ;  pop.  89,805. 
The  Leopoldine  Academy  of  Physical  Science,  founded  at 
Vienna  in  1652,  was  transferred  to  B.  in  1818.  The  present 
university  was  founded  in  1818,  receiving  from  government 
the  former  electoral  palace  and  other  buildings,  with  an 
annual  revenue  of  nearly  $76,000.  There  are  two  theological 
faculties,  the  one  Protestant  and  the  other  R.  C.  The 
university  had  among  its  professors  some  men  of  high 
distinction,  as  Niebuhr  and  A.  W.  Schlegel.  Prince  Albert 
was  a  student  here.  Its  clinical  establishments  are  of  un- 
usual extent.  It  has  a  library  of  above  200,000  volumes, 
archaeological  and  other  collections,  a  botanic  garden,  an 
observatory,  an  agricultural  school,  a  riding-school,  etc.  B. 
derives  its  origin  from  Bonna,  one  of  the  castles  erected  by 
the  Romans  in  Germany.  It  was  long  the  residence  of 
the  electors  of  Cologne.  The  observatory  is  one  of  the  most 
important  in  Europe,  and  is  celebrated  as  being  the  scene  of 
the  labors  of  the  great  Aroelander,  (q.  v.) 

Bonnat,  (Leon  Joseph  Florentin,)  a  Fr.  painter  of  dis- 
tinction, b.  at  Bayonne  1833 ;  studied  under  Madrazo  at 
Madrid,  and  under  L^on  Cogniet  at  Paris.  He  paints  por- 
traits and  genre  subjects ;  many  of  these  are  reminiscences 
of  his  visits  to  Italy  and  Egypt.  His  portraits  of  Thiere  and 
Victor  Hugo  are  much  esteemed. 

Bon^ner,  (Edmund,)  an  Eng.  prelate.  Bishop  of  London, 
b.  about  1496  or  1496.  The  reputation  he  gained  at  Ox- 
ford by  his  knowledge  of  the  canon  law  recommended  him 
to  the  notice  of  Wolsey,  who  promoted  him  to  several  oiBces 
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In  the  Church.  After  the  fall  of  Wolsey,  B.  took  an  active 
share  in  the  work  of  the  Reformation,  and  received  due  pro- 
motion from  Henry  VIII.  In  1633  he  was  deputed  to  appear 
before  the  pope  at  Marseillefl,  to  appeal  for  the  excommuni- 
cated monarch  to  a  general  council.  The  violence  of  his 
threats  on  this  occasion  suggested  to  his  holiness  the  fitness 
of  having  him  burned  alive  or  thrown  into  a  caldron  of 
melted  Ic^,  so  that  B.  judged  it  prudent  to  leave  Marseilles 
without  notice.  In  1540  he  was  made  Bishop  of  London. 
The  death  of  Henry  cooled  his  Protestant  zeal ;  and  having 
given  proofs  of  his  lukewarmness  in  the  cause  of  the  Refor- 
mation he  was  at  lengthy  in  1549,  committed  to  the  Marshal- 
sea,  and  deprived  of  his  bishopric  The  accession  of  Queen 
Mary  restored  him  to  office,  and  gave  him  the  opportunity 
of  revenge.  As  vicegerent  and  president  of  the  convocation 
he  was  the  principal  agent  in  that  bloody  persecution  which 
has  made  the  reign  of  Mary  infamous.  On  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth  in  1558  B.  accompanied  his  episcopal  brethren  to 
salute  her  at  Highgate,  but  was  excepted  from  the  honor  of 
kissing  her  hand.  In  May,  1559,  he  was  summoned  before 
the  privy  council,  and  refused,  with  a  consistency  worthy  of 
due  respect,  to  tako  the  oath  of  supremacy.  He  was  accord- 
ingly deposed  from  his  bishopric,  and  shut  up  in  the  Marshal- 
sea,  where  he  d.  in  1569. 

Bon^ner,  (Robert,)  founder  and  for  many  yrs.  proprietor 
of  the  New  York  Ledger^  noted  for  liberality  in  educational 
and  charitable  causes ;  b.  1824  in  the  X.  of  Ireland.  In  1886 
he  sold  the  Ledger  to  his  sons.  Mr.  B.  has  a  national  repu- 
tation as  the  owner  of  Maud  S.  and  Dexter,  two  famous  trot- 
tine  horses. 

Son'xiet,  in  FortificaUon,  is  a  small  defense  work  con- 
structed at  the  salient  angles  of  the  glacis  or  Urger  works. 
It  consists  of  two  faces  only,  with  a  parapet  There  is  no 
ditch.  A  larger  kind,  with  3  salient  angles,  is  called  a 
priest's  B.,  or  bonnet  d  prHre.  The  use  of  the  B.  is  to  check 
the  besiegers  when  they  are  attempting  to  make  a  lodgment. 

Bon^net,  a  covering  for  the  head,  of  which  there  are  many 
varieties.  The  French,  from  whom  we  have  the  word,  apply 
it  to  male  as  well  as  female  head-dress.  '  A  kind  of  night- 
cap is  called  by  them  a  B. ;  as,  for  example,  the  B.  roitge^ 
or  infamous  "  cap  of  liberty,"  of  the  revolutionary  leaders. 
The  English  B.  of  former  times  was  made  of  cloth,  silk,  or 
velvet,  less  or  more  ornamented,  according  to  the  means  or 
taste  of  the  wearer.  This  species  of  head-gear  was  generally 
superseded  by  the  hat  in  the  early  part  of  the  16ih  c. ;  but 
in  Scotland  Bs.  were  universally  worn  for  a  century  or  two 
later,  and  they  still  remain  to  a  certain  extent  a  national 
characteristic.  From  the  frequent  notice  of  the  blue  B.  in 
historical  records  and  in  song,  it  would  seem  that  the  Scotch 
were  long  identified  with  this  kind  of  head-covering. 

Bonnet*  (Charlbs,)  an  eounent  Fr.  naturalist  and  phi- 
losopher, b.  at  Geneva  1720.  His  Recherche  sur  C  Umge  des 
FeuUlis  dea  PiarUen^  published  in  1754,  contained  the  result 
of  much  observation  on  important  points  of  vegetable  physi- 
ology. A  severe  inflammation  of  the  eyes  put  a  stop  for  2 
yrs.  to  his  researches,  and  he  published  several  works  on 
psychology,  in  which  materialistic  views  decidedly  prevail ; 
but  in  his  Idees  sur  VEtat  Futur  de9  JStrea  Vivants^  <m  Palin- 
genesie  Philo9ophiquey  he  endeavored  to  demonstrate  the 
reasonableness  of  the  Christian  revelation,  and  maintained 
the  future  life  of  all  living  creatures,  and  the  perfection  of 
their  faculties  in  a  future  state.  Lavater  transUted  the  last 
part  of  it,  and  it  helped  to  effect  a  change  in  the  religious 
tendencies  of  Mendelssohn.  His  Connderatiana  9ur  ies  dorps 
Organise*  is  very  much  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the 
theories  of  generation.  B.  was  for  some  yrs.  a  member  of 
the  Great  Council  of  his  native  city ;  d.  1793. 

Bon^net-piece,  a  gold  coin  of  James  V.  of  Scotland,  so 
called  on  account  of  the  king*s  head  being  decorated  with  a 
bonnet  instead  of  a  crown,  as  was  usual. 

Bonneyal,  Count  de,  (Claude  Alexandre,  also  called 
AcHMED  Pasha,)  a  Fr.  adventurer  whose  history  is  very  ex- 
.  traordinary.  He  was  b.  in  Limousin  in  1675 ;  served  with 
'  distinction  in  Italy  and  the  Netherlands ;  but,  having  been 
refused  promotion  on  account  of  some  excesses  of  which 
he  had  been  guilty,  he  behaved  with  great  insolence  to  the 
minister  at  war,  and  was  condemned  to  death  by  a  court- 
martial.  Foreseeing  this  result,  he  fled  to  (lennany,  where, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  Prince  Eugene,  he  obtained 
employment  in  the  Austrian  service,  and  fought  against  his 
native  country.  He  was  sent,  in  1723,  as  master-general  of 
ordnance,  to  the  Netherlands,  where  he  soon  got  into  a 
scandalous  quarrel  with  the  governor,  and  was  brought  to 
trial,  and  condemned  to  death  by  a  court-martial.    The  em- 


peror commuted  his  sentence  to  one  yr.^s  imprisonment  He 
went  to  Constantinople,  was  cordially  welcomed,  took  the 
name  of  Achmed,  was  made  a  pasha  of  three  tails,  was  em- 
ployed in  organizing  the  Turkish  artillery  after  the  European 
manner,  achieved  success  as  general  of  a  division  of  20,000 
men  in  the  war  of  the  Porte  with  Russia,  and  arrested  the 
victorious  career  of  the  Persian  usurper,  Thamasp  Kuli 
Khan.  For  this  service  the  sultan  appointed  him  Gov. 
of  Chios,  but  his  own  imprudence  and  the  envy  of  others 
caused  his  removal  from  this  office.  He  now  thought  of 
leaving  Turkev,  but  d.  at  Constantmople  1747. 

Bonnivari,  (Francis  de,)  b.  1496,  d.  1670,  a  Fr.  his- 
torian  and  hero  of  Byron^s  Prisoner  of  ChiUon;  educated  at 
Turin,  and  became  prior  of  St.  Victor,  near  Geneva,  1610, 
(at  the  age  of  14  yrs.)  An  ardent  republican,  he  took  sides 
with  the  Genevese  against  Duke  Charles  III.  of  Savoy. 
Having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  robbers  who  delivered  him 
into  the  power  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  he  was  imprisoned 
(1530)  in  the  castle  of  ChiUon.  The  Genevese  aided  by 
the  Bernese  effected  his  liberation,  (1536.)  The  last  4  yrs. 
he  had  spent  in  horrid  dungeons,  where,  by  his  monotonous 
and  perpetual  walking,  he  had  worn  a  deep  channel  into 
the  rock  that  formed  the  floor  of  his  wretched  abode.  On 
his  return  to  Geneva  he  enjoyed  the  honors  due  to  his 
patriotism,  and  was  made  one  of  the  Council  of  Two  Hun- 
dred.  He  wrote  a  history  of  Geneva  and  other  works,  and 
has  sometimes  been  called  the  **  Rabelais  of  Geneva." 

Bon^nycastle,  (Charles,)  Prof,  of  Natural  Philosophy 
and  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Va.  1825 ;  b.  1792, 
d.  1840. 

Bon'nycastle,  (John,)  Prof,  of  Mathematics  at  the  Royal 
Military  Academy,  Woolwich,  is  well  known  as  the  author  of 
elementary  works,  chiefly  mathematical.  He  was  b.  at 
Whitchurch,  Buckinghamshire,  and  d.  at  Woolwich  in  1821. 

Bon^ny  Riv^er,  a  river  of  Guinea,  West  Africa,  forming 
the  E.  debouchure  of  the  Niger,  and  falling  into  the  Bight  of 
Biaf  ra.  On  the  R  side,  near  its  mouth,  is  the  town  of  B., 
long  notorious  as  the  rendezvous  of  slave-trading  ships. 

Bonpland,  (Ami,)  an  eminent  Fr.  botanist,  b.  at  La 
Rochelle  1778.  He  accompanied  Alexander  von  Humboldt 
in  1799  to  Am.,  where  they  traveled  nearly  5  yrs.,  mostly 
in  Mexico  and  the  Andes,  during  which  time  B.  collected 
6,000  new  species  of  plants.  After  his  return  he  was 
appointed  director  of  the  gardens  at  Navarre  and  Malmaison, 
and  published  several  valuable  botanical  works.  Planter 
Equinoxiaies  RecueiUies  an  Mexioue.  He  went  to  Buenos 
Ayres  in  1816  with  a  collection  of  European  plants  and  fruit- 
trees,  was  favorably  received  by  the  government,  and  after 
remaining  5  yrs.  undertook  an  expedition  of  scientific  dis- 
covery  up  the  Parana,  with  a  view  of  prosecuting  his  investi- 
gations to  the  Andes,  across  the  Gran  C^aoo  Desert ;  but  Dr. 
Francia,  then  Dictator  of  Paraguay,  arrested  him,  and  kept 
him  prisoner  for  about  9  yrs.,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of 
the  British  government,  at  the  instigation  of  Humboldt,  to 
obtain  bis  release.  While  detained  by  Dr.  Francia  he  acted 
as  physician  of  a  garrison.  On  the  2d  of  Feb.,  1881,  he 
obtained  his  liberty,  and  settled  on  the  S.  boundary  of  Bi-azil, 
near  the  E.  bank  of  the  river  Uruguay,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  small  town  of  San  Borja.  Here  he  resided  until  1853, 
when  he  removed  to  a  larger  estate  at  Santa  Anna.  In  1857 
he  wrote  to  Humboldt  that  he  was  about  to  carry  his  collec- 
tions and  MSS.  to  Paris,  to  deposit  them  in  the  museum  there, 
and  that  after  a  short  stay  in  France  he  intended  to  return  to 
Santa  Anna.     That  voyage  his  death,  in  1868,  prevented. 

Bon^pland  Lake  is  situated  in  Eldorado  Co.,  Calif.,  14 
m.  1.,  6  m.  w. 

Bo^nns,  a  special  allowance  or  extra  dividend  to  the 
shareholders  of  a  company.  If  the  previous  dividend  has 
been  4  per  cent,  on  the  capital,  and  if  the  profits  of  the  cur- 
rent yr.  admit  of  5  per  cent.,  a  formal  dividend  of  that 
amount  would  commit  the  company  to  a  like  dividend  in 
future ;  and  to  prevent  such  a  precedent  4  per  cent  is  ce- 
clared  and  a  B.  of  1  per  cent. 

Bonvin,  Saint,  (Francois,)  a  Fr.  painter,  b.  at  Yaugirard, 
Paris,  1817.  He  produces  small  genre  pictures  remarkable 
for  their  rich  tones  and  poetic  sentiment  conveyed  without 
effort,  and  with  no  attenq  t  at  anecdotic  incident.  **  The 
School  of  Little  Oi-phans,"  "  A  Woman's  Watching,"  "  The 
Abandoned  Boat,"  "Autumn  Evening  at  Port-Marly  " — these 
are  the  titles  of  some  of  his  best  works.  Of  late  yrs.  B.  has 
been  blind. 

Bon^yhad,  or  Bon'hard,  a  market-town  of  Hungary ; 
pop.  5,610. 

bo^ny  Pike,  (Lepidostew,)  an  interesting  genus  of  fishesy 
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being  one  of  the  few  existing  genera  belonging  to  the  order 
of  Ganoid  lUheMy  of  which  the  fossil  forms  are  extremely 
namerous,  and  the  only  existing  genus  which,  on  account 
of  the  number  and  arrangement  of  the  boiMs  oi  the  head, 
and  other  peculiarities  of  the  skeleton  exhibiting  a  resem- 
blance to  reptiles,  is  reckoned  among  Saurmd  Pithes.  The 
body  is  covered  with  a  case  of  dense,  bony,  square  scales,  so 
fitted  together  as  to  form  a  complete  coat  of  mail.  The  ver- 
tebriB  are  articulated  by  ball  and  socket,  and  the  head  is 
capable  of  a  degree  of  motion  upon  the  trunk  very  remarkable 
among  fishes,  and  compensating  for  the  general  stiffness  of 
the  mailed  body,  the  skeleton  of  which  is  also  bony,  and  not 
cartilaginous.  The  snout  is  elongated,  and  the  edges  of  the 
jaws  are  furnished  with  long  teeth,  the  breadth  of  the  snout 
in  some  of  the  species  giving  it  a  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  pike. 

Bon^lM,  the  Japanese  priests  of  Fo  or  Buddha.  The 
name  is  from  the  Japanese  Buuo.  It  was  extended  by  the 
Portuguese  to  Buddhist  priests  in  other  countries,  but  par- 
ticularly  to  the  Chinese. 

Boo^y,  (Sulafusea^  a  species  of  gannet,  which  has  re- 
ceived this  name  from  its  apparent  stupidity  in  allowing  itself 
to  be  knocked  down  with  a  stick  or  taken  by  the  hand.  It 
is  not  quite  so  large  as  its  congener,  the  common  gannet  or 
solan  goose,  but,  Uke  it,  is  a  bird  of  powerful  wing,  and 
feeds  on  fish,  which  it  takes  by  diving  in  the  sea. 

Boo1t>y  Isl^and,  a  level  rock  in  Torres  Strait,  8  ft  in  h., 
and  ^  m.  in  diameter ;  highly  dangerous  to  navigators. 

Book,  a  distinct  literary  production  in  one  or  more  vol- 
umes ;  but  the  term  B.  is  also  applied  to  a  treatise,  or  group 
of  chapters,  forming  a  part  of  a  volume,  and  traditionally  it 
signifies  a  narrative,  or  record  of  some  kind  in  the  form  of  a 
roll:  "Lo,  a  roll  of  a  B.  was  therein;  and  he  spread  it  be- 
fore me;  and  it  was  written  within  and  without.*'  Ezek. 
ii,  9,  10.  The  term  has  a  similar  meaning  in  English 
phraseology.  The  most  ancient  Bs.  are  the  Pentateuch  of 
Moses,  and  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Hesiod.  MS.  Bs.  found 
in  Herculaneum  consist  of  papyrus  rolled  and  charred,  and 
matted  together  by  the  fire,  some  9  in.  1.,  and  1,  2,  or  8 
Jn  diameter,  each  being  a  distinct  work.  The  first  printed 
Bs.  (see  Printing)  were  printed  on  one  side  only,  the  leaves 
being  pasted  back  to  back.  By  the  Greeks  a  collection  of 
Bs.  was  called  bibliotheca,  and  by  the  Romans  libraria; 
hence  the  French  term  bihlioiheque^  and  the  English  word 
library ;  hence,  also,  the  librariij  or  B.-writers,  and  biblio- 
poUxj  Dook-sellers,  of  the  Romans.  Properly  prepared  in  long 
strips,  the  papjrrus  was  wound  round  small  cylinders,  or 
rollers,  which  in  Latin  were  styled  volumina ;  hence  the 
English  word  volume.  As  the  papyrus  has  also  given  the 
term  paper  to  the  modems,  it  has  played  an  important  part 
in  the  naming  of  what  concerns  Bs.  Besides  papyrus,  how- 
ever, the  ancients  used  parchment  and  other  materids  for 
the  fabrication  of  their  Bs.;  and  when,  by  the  capture  of 
Egypt  by  the  Arabs  in  the  7th  c,  the  papyrus  plant  could  no 
longer  be  procured,  parchment  was  the  material  generally 
employed.  By  the  Romans,  after  the  Augustan  Age,  the 
art  of  fabricating  Bs.  reached  a  degree  of  proficiency  in 
keeping  with  the  advancement  in  literature.  The  papyrus 
was  carefully  prepared ;  one  side  was  reserved  for  the  writ- 
ing, and  the  other  was  colored  with  saffron  or  cedar  oil.  The 
writing  was  effected  by  a  pen  made  of  a  reed,  (calamiu^)  of 
which  the  best  kinds  were  supposed  to  be  found  in  Egypt. 
In  producing  Bs.  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  plan  of  rolls  wais 
dismissed,  and  that  of  leaves  sewed  together  and  inclosed  in 
boards  came  generally  into  use.  The  material  employed  was 
still  parchment ;  for  although  the  art  of  making  paper  was 
known  in  the  9th  c.  this  new  material  came  slowly  into  use. 
The  fabricators  of  the  Bs.  were  for  the  most  part  different 
orders  of  monks,  more  particularly  the  Benedictines,  a 
learned  and  industrious  body  of  men,  whose  peaceful  estab- 
lishments were  long  the  great  centers  whence  literature  was 
dispersed  in  ages  of  intellectual  darkness  and  social  disorder. 
In  the  present  day  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  form  a  correct 
Idea  of  the  value  put  upon  Bs.,  even  of  a  common  order,  or 
of  the  prodigious  care  which  was  taricen  of  them,  during  the 
Middle  Ages.  To  preserve  them  from  embezzlement  they 
were  in  some  cases  chained  to  shelves  and  reading  desks ; 
and  in  the  dwellings  of  nobles  a  volume  might  be  seen 
chained  to  a  table  in  the  hall.  The  dimensions  of  printed 
Bs.  are  regulated  by  the  size  and  form  of  the  sheets  of  paper 
of  which  they  are  composed.  A  eheet  being  folded  in  the 
middle  forms  2  leaves  of  4  pages,  and  a  B.  of  this  size  is 
called  a  folio.  When  the  sheet  is  again  folded  so  as  to  make 
4  leaves,  or  8  pages,  it  forms  a  quarto.    The  quarto,  being 


folded  across,  so  as  to  make  8  leaves,  or  16  pages,  forms  an 
octavo.  By  folding  the  sheet  into  12  leaves,  or  24  pages,  we 
make  a  duodecimo.  And  if  into  18  leaves,  or  86  pages,  we 
form  an  octodecimo.  Book-sellers  are  accustomed,  in  qieeeh, 
to  Anglicize  the  terms  for  the  sizes  of  Bs.,  with  little  regard 
to  the  proper  tennination — as  4to,  8vo,  12mo,  18mo,  24mo, 
32mo,  48mo,  etc.  A  thin  kind  of  B.,  consisting  of  a  few 
sheets  sewed  or  stitched  together,  without  boards,  is  called  a 
pamphlet — a  term  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  French 
words  par  Jilet^  "  by  a  thread."  The  term  brochure^  (from 
French  brocher,  **  to  stitch,")  signifying  pamphlet,  is  coming 
into  use.  The  production  of  Bs.  has  kept  abreast  of  the  im- 
provementa  introduced  in  the  mechanical  appliances  for  their 
manufacture.  For  the  bulk  of  these  we  are  chiefly  indebted 
to  this  c  The  total  of  Bs.  now  produced  annually  in 
the  civilized  world  may  be  estimated  at  upward  of  three 
quarters  of  a  million.  To-day  the  British  Museum  contains 
1,500,000  printed  Bs.;  less  than  40  yrs.  ago  it  had  only 
485,000,  about  one  third  as  many  as  now.  The  same  in- 
crease is  taking  place  in  the  U.  S.,  in  France,  in  Germany-* 
wherever,  in  fact,  modem  civilization  is  making  itself  felt. 

Book-Dindin^,  the  art  of  connecting  together,  in  a  dur* 
able  and  convenient  manner,  the  several  parts  of  a  book. 
The  craft  of  the  book-binder  is  older  than  that  of  the 
printer.  The  Romans  had  their  bibliopegi  for  doing  up  their 
books  in  rolls ;  and  during  the  Middle  Ages  the  binding  of 
books  in  a  square  form  was  executed  by  certain  orders  of 
monks.  The  binding  of  the  first  printed  books  was  similar 
to  that  used  for  volumes  of  MS. ;  but,  as  printing  greatly 
multiplied  books,  binding  got  out  of  the  hands  of  the  monks 
and  ether  ingenious  men  who  had  hitherto  carried  it  on,  and 
assumed  the  character  of  a  widely  dispersed  mechanical  art, 
which,  like  other  useful  arts,  has  gone  on  improving  till  the 
present  day.  The  French  have  exerted  their  fine  artistic 
taste  in  binding,  and  take  the  lead  in  this  branch  of  art 
among  Continental  nations.  To  the  English  belong  the  merit 
of  carrying  the  art  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection ;  no  B.  in 
the  world  excels  that  of  London  in  solidity,  elasticity,  and 
elegance.  In  the  present  day  the  B.  trade  is  pursued  in 
several  distinct  branches.  The  various  operations  of  B.  are 
technically  grouped  in  tiw>  classes — ^  forwarding,"  or  binding 
proper,  and  "  finishing,"  or  embellishing.  The  printed  sheets 
having  been  dried  are  folded,  gathered  into  volumes,  and  ool 
lected  according  to  the  "  signatures  "1,2,  8,  etc,  which  are 
printed  at  the  bottom  of  the  first  page  of  each  sheet  The 
volumes  are  pressed  in  a  machine  to  a  proper  solidity,  and 
are  then  prepared  for  sewing  by  having  grooves  sawed  across 
the  back  in  which  the  bands  may  lodge  flush.  The  sewing 
is  done  at  a  ''sewing-bench,"  upon  which  the  bands  are 
fastened  at  proper  distances,  in  accordance  with  the  saw- 
marks  at  the  back  of  the  volume.  When  taken  out  of  the 
sewing-bench,  having  about  1  in.  of  the  band  left  on  each 
side  to  fasten  to  the  cover,  the  fly-leaves  are  pasted  on,  and 
the  volume  being  neatly  squared,  the  back  is  covered  with  a 
coating  of  thin  glue.  After  this  the  back  is  rounded  by 
beating  with  a  hammer,  and  the  volume  is  pUioed  between 
two  clamps,  above  which  the  back  slightly  projects.  The 
back  is  now  beaten  or  rolled  until  it  projects  a  little  on  each 
side,  forming  a  seat  for  the  boards.  The  head  bands  and  the 
lining  for  the  back  are  now  pasted  on,  and  the  book  is  ready 
for  the  cover  or  **  case,"  which  consists  of  cloth  or  paper 
pasted  on  two  boards  whose  distance  from  each  other  is 
equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  book.  The  case,  having  been 
previously  *•*■  finished,"  is  now  pasted  to  the  fly-leaves  and  the 
lining  of  the  back,  and  the  volume,  after  pressing  and  drying, 
is  delivered  to  the  publisher.  The  ornamentation  or  *'  finish- 
ing "  of  cases  consists  of  embossing  or  blind  tooling,  black 
or  color  printing,  and  gilding ;  and  the  machines  in  which 
the  work  is  done  are  the  same  in  principle  They  are  pow. 
erful  presses,  worked  either  by  long  lever  handles  or  by 
power  with  heavy  fly-wheels.  Blind  patterns,  or  gilded  work 
and  titling,  are  done  at  one  operation,  the  dies  containing  the 
pattern  being  heated  with  either  steam  or  gas.  In  the  case 
of  ornaments  to  be  printed  in  ink,  the  pattern  is  first  blocked 
in  the  blind  with  a  heated  die,  and  then  printed  in  the  same 
press  with  the  die  cold.  Books  bound  in  leather  often  go 
through  a  slower  and  more  careful  process  of  forwarding  and 
finishing.  Extra  binding  differs  from  case  binding  by  more 
careful  sewing,  and  by  the  different  parts  of  the  cover  being 
separately  and  more  strongly  connected  with  the  book  during 
the  process  of  forwarding,  the  finish  being  afterward  done 
chiefly  by  hand.  The  sewing,  gluing  of  the  book,  backing 
singly  with  the  hammer,  and  the  other  manipulations  which 
follow,  are  all  effected  with  great  deliberation  and  nicety. 
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At  one  time  the  titling  of  such  books  was  executed  letter  by 
letter,  and  comparatively  few  men  had  sufficient  skill  and 
steadiness  of  hand  to  produce  good  work.  Even  now,  though 
greatly  assisted  by  modem  mechanical  contrivances,  the 
finisher  hsts  yet  much  to  do  by  hand,  and  must  needs  be  a 
kind  of  artist.  Coming  to  his  hands  flat  and  solid,  and  with 
its  joints  well  formed,  through  the  previous  care  of  the 
forwarder,  he  delivers  ^e  book  a  perfect  work  of  art.  It 
opens  easily,  and  lies  out  flat  without  any  strain ;  its  hinges 
are  finely  formed  without  crease ;  and  on  the  back,  edges, 
and  sides  the  tooling  claims  mathematical  precision.  A  kind 
of  binding  in  which  the  process  of  sewing  is  dispensed  with, 
and  the  backs  coated  with  a  rapidly  drying  solution  of  India 
rubber,  has  been  found  convenient  for  volumes  of  plates, 
music  books,  and  any  volumes  made  up  of  large  separate 
sheets,  and  is  in  use  to  some  extent.  The  sheets  in  this 
binding  must  either  be  cut  into  single  leaves  or  folded  as 
folios,  as  they  all  require  to  be  agglutinated  by  repeated 
coatings  of  the  India  rubber  solution.  A  book  is  said  to  be 
**  half -bound  "  when  only  the  back  and  comers  are  protected, 
with  leather,  the  sides  being  of  paper  or  cloth.  Most  of  the 
machinery  used  in  B.,  both  in  the  U.  S.  and  Europe,  is  of 
Amer.  invention ;  and  it  is  to  the  folding,  sewing,  cutting, 
backing,  and  other  machines  introduced  into  this  art  within 
the  last  quarter  of  a  c.  that  we  are  to  a  great  extent  in- 
debted for  the  millions  of  volumes  which  are  annually  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  reading  public  in  such  beautiful  and 
durable  styles  of  binding,  and  at  such  incredibly  low  prices 
as  could  not  have  been  dreamed  of  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  c.  A  machine  of  Amer.  origin,  besides  folding  8vo 
sheets,  will  cut,  fold,  and  insert  the  half  sheet  of  a  12mo. 
This  machine,  attended  by  one  girl,  is  sufficient  to  fold  from 
1,200  to  1,600  sheets  in  an  hour.  The  folded  sheets  are 
sometimes  condensed  in  another  Amer.  machine  called  **  the 
smasher.''  After  stitching,  books  which  are  to  be  cased  up 
with  uncut  edges  have  their  face  and  tail  cut  square  by 
means  of  a  trimming-machine.  The  principle  of  this  ma- 
chine consists  in  a  revolving  circular  knife  driven  by  a 
treadle  or  handle ;  a  table  (containing  the  gauge,  press-bar, 
and  rest)  upon  which  the  books  are  placed,  glides  across 
the  axis  of  the  knife,  and  the  parts  requiring  to  be  cut  off, 
coming  in  contact  with  the  revolving  knife,  are  cut  away. 
When  the  edges  are  to  be  gilt,  marbled,  sprinkled,  stained, 
or  finished  plain  they  are  cut  in  some  of  the  numerous  forms 
of  guillotine  cutting-machines.  The  commonest  form  of 
guillotine  is  a  heavy  knife  fixed  in  a  strong  frame-work,  and 
having  a  diagonal  motion  in  its  descent  by  which  it  cuts  with 
a  kind  of  shearing  action.  In  another  machine  the  knife 
acts  with  a  punching  motion,  and  cuts  the  three  edges  in  one 
descent;  and  there  is  also  an  Amer.  machine  with  a  re- 
volving table,  in  which  each  edge  of  the  book  is  drawn  in  a 
slanting  direction  up  against  a  fixed  cutter.  In  the  present 
day  the  binding-trade  is  pursued  in  various  distinct  branches. 
There  are  binders  who  devote  themselves  entirely  to  doing  up 
books  in  cloth  or  paper ;  others  execute  general  binding  in 
leather ;  a  third  class  bind  only  account-books ;  a  fourth  class 
confine  their  workmanship  to  Bibles  and  prayer-books ;  and 
a  fifth  are  known  as  binders  of  books  in  a  high  style  of  art 

Book  Concern.    See  Methodism. 

Book-keeping^  is  the  method  of  recording  busmess 
transactions  in  a  set  of  blank-paper  books  kept  for  the  pur- 
pose by  all  classes  of  traders,  as  well  as  in  various  kinds  of 
establishments.  Viewed  as  an  art,  B.  was  first  brought  to 
comparative  perfection  by  the  merchants  of  Grenoa  and  other 
cities  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  and,  followed  up  by  the  merchants 
of  the  Netherlands,  it  was  brought  to  England,  in  which  coun- 
try, as  also  in  the  British  colonial  possessions  and  the  U.  S., 
it  is  now  carried  on  in  the  best  manner  by  professional 
accountants  and  skilled  clerks  in  counting-houses.  The  books 
employed  are  usually  of  a  folio  size,  strongly  bound.  For 
security  against  loss  or  fire  it  is  customary  to  remove  them 
•very  night  from  the  desk  and  shelves  in  the  counting-house 
to  a  fire-proof  safe.  Single  Entry  is  the  method  of  keeping 
books  by  carrying  the  record  of  each  transaction  to  the  debit 
or  credit  of  a  single  account.  Bouble  Entry. — ^The  method 
of  B.  which  has  become  so  called  is  only  an  extension  of  that 
already  noticed,  and  consists  of  keeping  accounts  by  making 
a  separate  record  of  every  transaction  in  a  debit  and  in  a 
credit  account  The  distinct  peculiarity  in  double  entry 
chiefly  concerns  the  ledger.  Its  object  is  a  system  of  checks, 
to  be  effected  by  entering  transactions  in  the  ledger  twice — 
first  to  the  debit  of  one  set  of  accounts,  and  then  to  the 
credit  of  another  set.  There  are  various  useful  treatises 
on  the  subject,  with  forms  for  day-book,  ledger,  and  other 


books.  Bay-book. — The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  keep  a 
daily  account  of  all  goods  sold  on  credit — L  e.,  goods  not 
paid  for  when  bought  The  book  is  ruled  with  a  date-Une 
on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  page,  and  with  double  money 
lines  at  the  right  hand  side.  The  entry  of  a  transaction  com- 
prebends  the  name  of  the  purchaser,  and  beneath  it  a  note  of 
the  articles  sold,  with  the  prices  extended  to  the  first  money 
column.  The  gross  amount  added  up  is  extended  to  the  second 
money  column ;  so  that  the  amount  of  all  sales  may  be  easily 
summed  up.  After  the  name  of  the  purchaser,  it  ia  usual  to 
put  Dr.,  and  to  articles  in  the  entry  is  prefixed  To— the 
meaning  of  these  insertions  being  that  the  party  named  is 
debtor  to  the  concern  for  the  articles  mentioned.  Invoioo- 
book. — This  book,  which  is  similarly  ruled,  is  sometimes 
called  the  credit  day-book.  It  is  used  for  keeping  an  account 
of  all  goods  bought  on  credit  When  the  goods  are  bought 
an  invoice  or  account  of  them  accompanies  the  package,  or  is 
received  by  post,  and  on  being  checked  off  the  items  are 
copied  into  the  book.  After  the  name  of  the  seller  of  the 
goods  is  inscribed  the  contraction  Cr.,  and  to  the  items 
entered  is  prefixed  the  word  By — ^the  meaning  of  which  ia 
that  the  party  named  is  creditor  by  having  sold  the  articles 
named.  Cadi-book.— In  this  is  kept  an  account  of  all  cash 
received  and  paid,  and  of  discount  received  and  allowed.  It 
is  ruled  for  date  and  double  money-columns  on  each  page. 
Two  pages,  one  opposite  the  other,  are  required  for  the 
entries ;  that  on  ^e  left  hand  for  entering  cash  received 
and  the  discount  allowed  by  the  trader ;  that  on  the  right 
hand  for  the  caah  he  pays  and  the  discount  aUowed  to  him. 
The  first  money-column  on  each  page  is  for  the  discount,  and 
the  second  for  cash.  A  similar  explanation  applies  to  the 
"  cash  pdd  "  side.  At  the  close  of  business  for  the  day  the 
amounts  on  both  sides  are  summed  up  and  balanced.  Bill- 
book. — This  contains  an  account  of  all  **  bills  receivable  **-^ 
i.  e.,  bills  of  which  the  trader  is  to  receive  payment ;  and 
"  biUs  payable  *' — i.  e.,  bills  which  he  has  to  pay.  Some- 
times, however,  in  the  case  of  krge  concerns,  these  two 
classes  of  bills  have  each  a  distinct  book.  Lodgor. — This  is 
the  great  book  of  the  concern.  It  comprehends  an  abstract 
of  the  entry  in  the  day-book,  invoice-book,  cash-book,  and 
bill-book,  the  whole  collected  in  a  methodic  form  under  the 
names  of«the  various  persons,  whether  standing  in  the  relar 
tion  of  debtor  or  creditor  to  the  trader,  and  not  only  so,  but 
an  account  of  the  trader*s  own  private  debit  and  credit.  Two 
sets  of  columns  are  assigned  to  every  person^s  account,  one 
for  Dr.,  and  the  other  for  Gr.  The  copying  of  items  from 
the  day-book,  etc.,  into  these  ledger  accounts  is  termed  post- 
ing. According  to  the  ordinary  practice,  books  are  posted 
after  short  and  regular  intervals — not  longer  than  a  month. 
Having  books  at  dl  times  well  posted  up  is  an  acknowledged 
mark  of  a  good  man  of  business. 

Book-trade,  the  business  of  dealing  in  books,  in  which 
are  comprised  two  classes  of  persons — publishers,  who  pre- 
pare and  dispose  of  books  wholesale ;  and  book-sellers,  to 
whom  the  retailing  of  books  more  properly  belongs.  Al- 
though ordinarily  distinct,  the  two  professions  may  conven- 
iently be  treated  together.  While  publishing,  apart  from 
book-selling,  is  of  modem  date,  the  selling  of  books  is  as  old 
as  the  origin  of  literature.  Ck>pies  of  the  works  of  authors, 
in  MS.,  were  sold  in  the  cities  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 
Horace  celebrates  "the  brothers  Sosii"  as  eminent  book- 
sellers,  (bibliopolce.)  With  the  foundation  of  several  uni- 
versities in  the  12th  c,  the  preparation  and  sale  of  books  in- 
creased ;  but  the  trade  of  book-selling  attained  to  importance 
only  after  the  invention  of  printing.  The  first  printers  acted 
also  as  book-sellers,  and,  being  mostly  learned  men,  they 
were  generally  the  editors,  and  in  some  instances  the  authors, 
of  the  works  which  they  produced.  The  first  book  printed 
in  the  New  World  is  said  to  have  been  La  JEscalera  Spir* 
itual  de  8.  Juan  ClimdcOy  printed  at  Mexico  in  1685  by  Juan 
Pablos.  It  was  a  translation  from  the  Latin  into  Castilian, 
and  no  copy  of  the  Mexican  publication  is  now  known  to  ex- 
ist. In  publishmg  new  books,  the  following  are  the  items 
of  outlay  which  need  to  be  taken  into  account :  Copyright, 
paper,  setting  up  the  type,  author^s  corrections,  stereotyping, 
press-work  or  printing,  embellishments,  binding,  advertising, 
presentation  copies  to  editors  for  review  and  to  public  insti- 
tutions. New  books  are  issued  at  a  certain  selling  price  to 
the  public,  and  the  publisher  allows  a  certain  percentage  off 
the  price  to  the  retail  book-seller.  In  a  large  propoi:^ion 
of  cases  there  is  interposed  the  commission  agent  The  B. 
of  the  U.  S.,  which  is  daily  assuming  greater  proportions, 
has  sprung  up  from  small  beginnings  within  the  present  c 
As  in  Germany,  the  business  of  publishing  is  monopolized  by 
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no  particular  city,  but  is  carried  oq  successfully  by  various 
towns  throughout  the  Union.  The  chief  centers  are  New  York, 
Boston,  and  Philadelphia;  but  many  books  are  published 
at  Albany,  Buffalo,  Baltimore,  Washington,  New  Orleans,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  San  Francisco.  The  great 
distributing  houses  are  located  at  New  York,  Boston, 
and  Philadelphia;  and  throughout  the  U.  S.  and  Canada 
there  are  about  6,200  book-sellers,  two  thirds  of  whom 
unite  an  exceedingly  miscellaneous  collection  of  trades  with 
that  of  book-selling.  A  few  of  the  larger  publishing  houses 
print,  bind,  and  manufacture  the  books  they  sell.  The 
Methodist  Book  Concern  and  the  establishments  of  the  Har- 
pers in  New  York,  the  Lippincotts  in  Philadelphia,  the  Apple- 
tons  in  Brooklyn,  the  Riverside  Pre»8  and  the  University 
Press  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  each  covers  nearly  half  an 
acre  of  ground.  The  B.  in  this  country  is  of  comparatively 
recent  growth,  although  printing  was  introduced  into  New 
York  as  early  as  1683.  With  the  progress  in  education  and 
learning  the  demand  for  books  was  sufficient  to  uige  home 
production  in  addition  to  the  supply  imported  from  Europe. 
In  1820  the  book  production  of  this  country  for  the  yr.  was 
estimated  to  amount  to  onlv  $2,500,000,  of  which  80  per 
cent,  were  original  Amer.  books ;  for  1880,  $8,500,000, 40  per 
cent.  Amer.;  for  1840,  $5,500,000,  or  12,000,000  volumes, 
55  per  cent.  Amer. ;  for  1850,  $12,500,000,  70  per  cent 
Amer. ;  for  1856,  $16,500,000,  80  per  cent.  Amer.  In  the 
year  1895  the  different  publishers  of  the  U.  S.  issued 
some  5,000  books.  The  constant  growth  of  the  copyright 
department  at  Washington  is  an  evidence  of  the  activity  of 
the  book  trade  in  the  U.  S.  The  report  of  the  Librarian  of 
Congress  for  1895  shows  that  in  1874  the  number  of  volumes 
entered  for  copyright  was  16,283,  while  in  the  year  1894  nearly 
63,000  volumes  were  registered.  The  trade  is  usually  class- 
ified in  three  divisions — publishing,  jobbing,  and  retailing — 
about  2,000  names  being  given  in  the  American  Caial^ue 
of  those  who  publish  occasionally,  though  probably  nine 
tenths  of  the  trade  is  carried  on  by  about  a  hundred  houses. 
The  *^ subscription  publishers"  sell  their  books  through 
agents  and  canvassers.  Educational  books,  while  forming  a 
special  branch  of  the  trade,  are  sometimes  made  a  depart- 
ment in  the  regular  business  of  prominent  houses,  as  Harpers^ 
Scribners',  and  Appletons*.  The  jobber  is  the  mi4dle-man 
who  orders  books  in  large  quantities  from  the  publisher  and 
distributes  them  to  the  retail  book-sellers  throughout  the 
country.  Trade-sales,  at  which  new  publications  and  stand- 
ard works  are  sold  at  auction  in  lots  to  dealers,  are  held 
in  the  spring  and  the  fall  in  New  York.  The  Amer. 
publishers  generally  allow  the  retailers  from  25  to  50  per 
cent.,  and  the  jobbers  5  per  cent,  more,  special  discounts 
being  often  given  on  *■*'  first  orders "  placed  by  the  seller  as 
soon  as  the  new  books  are  ready.  It  is  customary  among 
publishers  to  allow  the  author  of  a  book  a  copyright  pay- 
ment of  10  per  cent,  on  the  retail  price  of  all  sales ;  but 
a  gross  sum  is  frequently  paid  to  the  author,  and  the  book 
then  becomes  the  sole  property  of  the  publisher.  Where 
the  author  is  not  well  known  or  the  value  of  his  work  doubt- 
ful, he  sometimes  pays  all  expenses  of  printing  and  pub- 
lishing and  places  it  in  the  hands  of  a  publishing  house, 
giving;  them  specially  favorable  terms  for  "  pushing  "  it.  The 
copyright  of  a  book  runs  for  28  yrs.,  with  privilege  of  re- 
newal for  14  yrs.  by  the  author,  his  widow,  or  children.  A 
copy  of  the  title-page  must  be  registered  in  the  office  of  the 
Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington  before  publication,  and 
two  copies  of  the  best  edition  must  be  sent  to  the  same  office 
within  10  days  after  publication.  The  fees  are  50  cents  for 
recording  entry,  and  50  cents  for  any  copy  of  record ;  there 
is  no  other  expense.  This,  however,*  does  not,  as  in  the  case 
of  patents,  cover  any  investigation  into  the  validity  of  the 
copyright,  the  Librarian  of  Congress  being  only  a  registering 
and  in  no  sense  a  judicial  officer.  For  a  variety  of  data 
bearing  on  the  B.  in  general,  see  Bibliography;  Book; 
Book-binding;  Copyright;  Newspapers;  Paper;  Press; 
Printing  ;  Stereotyping  ;  Engraving,  etc. 

Boolak',  or  Bolllac^  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  Nile,  2  or 
8  m.  N.  of  Cairo,  of  which  it  forms  the  port ;  supposed  to  be 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Litopolis ;  pop.  20,000. 

Boor^^arin,  (Thaddeus,)  Ru$*sian  writer  and  officer  in 
Napoleon's  army;  b.  1789,  d.  1859. 

ooolnndshu^lir,  a  British  district  in  the  lieutenant- 
governorship  of  the  North-west  Provinces  of  India,  with  an 
area  of  1,910  sq.  m. ;  pop.  936,595. 

Boom,  in  a  ship,  is  a  general  name  for  the  long  poles 
which  jut  out  from  certain  supports  or  uprights,  to  stretch 
or  extend  the  bottoms  of  sails.    Some  taper  regularly  from 


the  middle  toward  both  ends,  while  others  have  the  thickest 
part  at  about  one  third  of  the  length  from  one  end.  Besides 
the  B.  on  board  ship,  the  same  name  is  also  given  tea  strong 
iron  chain  employed  in  barring  the  passage  of  the  mouth  of 
a  harbor  or  river,  or  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  an  enemy  if 
he  has  actually  entered. 

Boom,  an  old  and  interesting  town  of  Belgium,  in  the 
prov.  of  Antwerp ;  pop.  7,464. 

Boom^eranc  a  missile  instrument  for  war,  sport,  or  the 
chase,  in  use  by  the  aborigines  of  Australia.  It  is  of  hard 
wood,  of  a  bent  form ;  the  shape  is  parabolic.  It  is  about 
2^  in.  w.,  ^  of  an  ia  thick,  and  2  ft.  1.,  the  extremities  bdng 
rounded.  One  side  is  flmt,  the  other  rounded,  and  it  is 
brought  to  a  bluntish  edge.  The  method  of  using  this  re- 
markable weapon  consists  in 
throwing  it  in  a  particular  man- 
ner. It  is  taken  by  one  end, 
with  the  bulged  side  downward, 
and  the  convex  edge  forward, 
and  thrown  directly  onward,  as 
if  to  hit  some  one  80  yds.  in  ad- 
vance. Instead  of  going  directly  A  Boomenng. 
forward,  as  might  be  expected, 

and  there  falling  to  the  ground,  it  slowly  ascends  in  the  air, 
whirling  round  and  round,  and  describing  a  curved  line  of 
progress  till  it  reaches  a  considerable  height,  when  it  begins 
to  retrograde,  and  finally  it  sweeps  over  the  head  of  the  pro- 
jector, and  falls  behind  him.  This  surprising  motion  is  pro- 
duced by  the  bulged  side  of  the  missile.  The  air  impinging 
thereon,  lifts  the  instrument  in  the  air,  exactly  as  by  hitting 
the  oblique  bars  in  a  windmill  it  forces  it  to  go  round. 

Boone,  (Daniel,)  a  famous  Amer.  backwoodsman  and 
trapper,  b.in  Va.  1785.  He  planned  an  expedition  into  Ky., 
then  almost  unknown.  On  June  7,  1769,  with  5  com- 
panions, he  reached  the  Red  River,  N.  of  the  Kentucky.  B. 
was  captured  by  the  Indians,  but  escaped,  and,  accidentally 
falling  in  with  his  brother,  who  had  pursued  his  track,  they 
lived  together  in  a  cabin  during  the  whole  winter.  B.  was 
engaged  as  the  agent  of  a  Carcuina  company  in  purchasing 
the  lands  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Kentucky  River,  where,  in 
1775,  he  built  a  fort  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  town  of 
Boonesborough.  After  many  skirmishes  and  encounters 
with  the  Indians  B.  removed,  in  1798,  to  Upper  La., 
where  the  Spanish  authorities  gave  him  a  grant  of  2,000  acres 
of  land.  He  settled  with  his  children  and  followers  at 
Charette,  on  the  Missouri  River,  beyond  the  inhabited  limits 
of  the  country,  where  he  followed  his  favorite  occupation  of 
hunting  and  trapping  bears  till  his  death,  in  1822. 

Boone,  (Enoch,)  tne  first  white  male  child  bom  in  Kv. ;  b. 
1778,  d.  1862. 

Boones^roo^h,  one  of  at  least  80  localities  in  the 
U.  S.  which  take  their  name  from  the  pioneer  of  the  Valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  stands  on  the  Kentucky  River,  about 
18  m.  S.  £.  of  Lexington,  Ky.  It  was  founded  in  1775  by 
Daniel  Boone,  as  his  first  fort. 

Boone^ville,  county  town  of  Prentiss  Co.,  Miss.,  and 
seat  of  the  Pame  Male  School,  (M.  E. ;)  pop.  748. 

Boon'ton,  town  of  N.  J.,  on  the  Rockaway  River,  in  a  rough 
mountain  region,  about  80  m.  N.-W.  of  New  York  and  9  m. 
N.-N.-E.  of  Morristown.  It  is  noted  for  its  iron-works,  which 
cover  60  acres,  and  m  which  all  branches  of  the  manofacture 
are  carried  on.  The  motive  power  is  produced  by  the  river 
and  the  Morris  Canal.  In  old  *'  Boonetown  ^*  the  first  nail-mill 
in  the  country  was  built  1770.  A  break  in  the  dam  across 
the  river  destroyed  the  old  village  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  c.  A  branch  of  the  Morris  and  Essex  R.R.  fur- 
nishes connections  in  all  directions ;  pop.  8,807. 

Boon^ville,  a  town,  county  seat  of  Cooper  Co.,  Ho.,  on 
the  S.  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  about  50  m.  N.-W.  of  Jef- 
ferson City,  100  m.  E.  of  Kansas  City.  Tlie  distance  to 
St.  Louis  by  water  is  about  225  m.  The  Mo.,  Kan.,  and 
Tex.  R.R.  crosses  the  Missouri  River  by  means  of  a  bridge 
at  this  place,  and  connects  with  the  B.  branch  of  the  Mo. 
Pacific  R.R.  B.  is  built  on  a  bluff  about  100  ft.  above  high- 
water  mark,  and  contains  banks,  the  Cooper  Institute  for 
women,  German  and  English  newspapers,  several  churches, 
and  various  manufactories  of  iron,  earthenware,  woolen  goods, 
etc.    Coal  is  mined  in  the  neighborhood ;  pop.  4,141. 

Boorlianpoor,  a  city  of  India,  in  the  Deccan,  the  ancient 
cap.  of  the  Candeish,  is  on  the  river  Taptee,  and  on  the  Great 
Indian  Peninsular  R.R. ;  pop.  20,000. 

Boo'ro,  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  about  60  m. 
W.-N.-W.  of  Amboyna,  with  an  area  of  2,000  sq.  m.  It  is  es- 
timated to  contain  from  20,000  to  100,000  inhabitants. 
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Boorojird^  or  Booroogird^  a  town  in  the  prov.  of 
Irak-Ajemi,  PereU;  pop.  12,000. 

Boot,  Boots,  or  Boot^ildn,  an  instrument  of  judicial  tor. 
ture,  formerly  used  in  Scotland  to  force  confessions  from  per- 
sons accused  of  crimes. 

Boot,  (John  Fletcher,)  a  brave  Cherokee  warrior,  became 
a  M.  £.  preacher  in  1827.  He  was  the  first  Cherokee  who 
administered  the  Lord's  Supper;  founder  of  the  Cherokee 
Bible  Society ;  d.  1868. 

Bod'tA^  in  classic  myth.,  the  son  of  Ceres  and  of  lason, 
who,  being  plundered  of  all  his  possessions  by  his  brother 
Pluto,  invented  the  plow,  to  which  he  yoked  2  oxen,  and 
cultivated  the  soil  to  procure  subsistence  for  himself.  As  a 
reward  for  this  discovery  he  was  translated  to  heaven  by  his 
mother  with  the  plow  and  yoke  of  oxen,  under  the  name  of 
B.,  the  Ox-driver.  Another  account  makes  B.  to  be  Areas,  a 
son  of  Jupiter  and  Calisto.  Juno,  jealous  of  Calisto,  changed 
her  into  a  bear,  and  she  was  near  being  killed  by  her  son  Ar- 
eas while  hunting.  Jupiter,  to  prevent  further  mischief  from 
huntsmen,  made  Calisto  the  constellation  Urfa  Major^  and  on 
the  death  of  Areas  (B.)  transferred  him  to  heaven,  with  the 
title  and  office  of  Bear-guard. 

Bod^tes,  (Gr.  "  The  Wagoner,  or  Plowman,")  a  northern 
constellation,  and  one  of  Ptolemy's  original  48.  It  was  calleii 
in  Latin  BubulcuSy  *^  The  Plowman."  In  Cicero's  translation 
of  Aratus  (q.  v.)  it  is  called  AretophylaXy  "  The  Bear-guard," 
and  the  name  of  its  brightest  star,  ArcturuSy  has  the  same 
significance.  This  star  is  one  of  the  8  brightest  in  the  north- 
em  heavens.  The  Arabs  called  the  constellation  by  a  name 
signifying  **  Simak  with  the  Spear."  Since  the  introduction 
of  the  constellation  Canea  Venaiicijhy  Hevelius,  in  1690,  be- 
tween B.  and  Ursa  Major^  the  modem  map-makers  have 
taken  the  sickle  from  the  hand  of  B.  and  replaced  it  with 
reins  with  which  he  is  holding  in  leash  the  Hunting-dogs. 
In  the  other  hand  some  leave  the  original  crook,  and  some 
place  a  spear.  It  appears  to  be  impossible  to  represent  his 
many-sided  character  in  any  one  figure,  and,  moreover,  he  is 
frequently  mixed  up  with  Auriga,  "The  Charioteer,"  (q.  v.) 
The  constellation  lies  between  Braco^  fferculea^  Corona  Bo- 
recUis,  Serpens^  {Caput,)  Virffo,  Coma  Berenices,  Cane»  Ven- 
aticij  and  Ursa  Major. 

Booth.  Throughout  all  Europe,  in  early  times,  trade  was 
carried  on  chiefly  by  fairs,  as,  indeed,  is  still  the  case  in  some 
parts  of  it,  and  in  many  parts  of  Asia.  The  tents,  huts,  or 
other  temporary  or  movable  structures  in  which  the  traders 
exposed  their  goods  for  sale  were  called  Bs. 

Booth,  (Barton,)  a  celebrated  Eng.  actor  of  the  18th  c; 
b.  1681,  d.  1788. 

Booth,  (Edwin,)  son  of  Junius  Brutus  B.,  b.  in  Baltimore, 
1888,  appeared  first  on  the  stage  in  1849,  in  Richard  III. 
He  speedily  rose  in  his  profession.  He  opened  B.'s 
Theater  in  New  York  1869,  and  has  done  more  than  any  one 
individual  to  keep  the  tone  of  dramatic  art  up  to  a  moral  and 
literary  standard.    D.  June  7,  1898. 

Booth,  (John  Wilkes,)  younger  brother  of  Edwin,  assassin 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  entered  Ford's  Theater,  April  14, 1866, 
and  shot  the  President,  exclaiming,  "  Sic  semper  tyrannis.^^ 
He  escaped  to  a  bam  near  Bowling  Green,  (Va.,)  where,  re- 
fusing to  surrender,  he  was  shot  April  26,  1865;  b.  1889. 

Booth,  (Junius  Brutus,)  b.  in  Eng.  1796,  first  appeared 
on  the  stage  1818,  in  the  Honeymoon,  and  within  4  yrs.  be- 
came famous  in  London  as  RicJiard  III.  His  Amer.  career 
was  a  triumph,  yet  marred  by  intemperance ;  d.  in  Am.  1852. 

Booth,  (Mart  L.,)  an  Amer.  authoress,  for  many  yrs.  edi- 
tor of  Harper's  Bazar;  b.  1881,  d.  1889. 

Booth,  (Newton,)  an  Amer.  statesman;  Gov.  of  Calif. 
1871,  and  U.  S.  senator  1875  ;  b.  1825,  d.  1892. 

Booth,  (**Gen."  William,)  whose  labors  in  connection 
with  the  Salvation  Army  give  his  name  world-wide  promi- 
nence, was  b:  in  Nottingham,  Eog.,  1829.  (See  the  article 
Salvation  Armt.)  He  was  converted  among  the  Wesleyans, 
became  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  New  Connection  in  1850 ; 
resigned  in  1861 ;  began  evangelistic  work,  and  in  July,  1865, 
organized  "  The  Christian  Mission  "  in  the  densely  populated 
East  End  of  London.  Out  of  this  grew  "The  Salvation 
Army,"  whose  ramifications  spread  throughout  the  world. 
He  possesses  in  a  marked  degree  the  executive  faculty,  and 
is  a  fine  speaker.  In  1894-95  he  made  a  tour  of  the  U.  S., 
addressing  great  audiences,  from  New  York  city  to  San 
Francisco,  in  behalf  of  his  London  work. 

Boothauk',  a  fortified  pass  of  Afghanistan ;  it  runs  for 
6  m.  between  clifFs  500  ft.  h.,  and  is  in  places  only  50  yds.  w. 

Booth^ia  Fe^lix,  a  peninsula  forming  the  more  northerly 
part  of  the  Amer.  continent.     It  was  discovered  by  Sir  John 
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Ross  during  the  most  famous  of  his  voyages,  and  named  after 
his  friend,  Sir  Felix  Booth. 

Boothia  Oolf  separates  Boothia  Felix  on  the  W.  from 
Cockbum  Island  on  the  E. 

Boo^ton,  an  island  near  the  S.-E.  of  Celebes ;  area  1,807  m. 
The  chief  town,  B.,  is  walled;  pop.  17,000. 

Boots,  which  are  only  a  lengthened  variety  of  shoes,  are 
among  the  most  ancient  articles  of  at- 
tire.   Shoes  extended  a  certain  height 
up  the  leg,  laced,  ornamented,  and  of 
fanciful  colors,  were  in  use  by  the  an- 
cient Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans, 
as  is  seen  by  existing  relics  and  draw- 
ings.    The  jack-boot  may  be  called 
the  parent  of  the  top-boot,  which,  with 
yellow  top,  was  in  the  18th  c.  a  na- 
tional peculiarity  in  English  costume, 
and  still  forms  part  of  the  dress  of 
jockeys  and  riders  generally.    Then  came  the  Hessian,  which 
has  in  turn  been  superseded  by  the  low  ankle-boot  or  gai- 
ter. 

Boot'y  is  the  victor*s  share  in  property  captured  from  the 
vanquished.  It  is  generally  a  military  term,  the  word  prize 
being  more  frequently  used  in  the  navy. 

Bopp,  (Franz,)  a  Crer.  savant,  Ordmary  Prof,  of  Oriental 
Languages  at  Berlin,  b.  at  Mainz  1791.  His  most  important 
labors  centered  in  the  analysis  of  the  grammatical  forms  of 
the  different  languages  of  the  Indo-Germanic  family,  by  which 
he  may  be  said  to  have  founded  a  new  science  of  Compara- 
tive Grammar.  He  was  in  1842  made  a  knight  of  the  newly 
erected  French  Ordre  dn  Merite,  and  in  1857  foreign  asso- 
ciate of  the  French  Institute ;  d.  1 867. 

Bop'pard,  or  Bop'part,  anc.  Baudobriga,  a  walled  town 
of  Prussia ;  pop.  5,594. 

Bora^cic  A'cid  is  found  native  in  the  steam  or  vapor 
which  rises  from  certiun  volcanic  rocks  in  Tuscany,  and  also 
as  a  saline  incrustation  in  the  crater  of  a  mountain  in  the 
island  Volcano,  which  is  situated  12  m.  N.  of  Sicily. 

Bor'a^,  (Boraffo,)  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
BoroffineoB.  The  common  B.  (B.  officinalis)  is  found  in  waste 
places  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  was  formerly  highly  es- 
teemed as  possessing  exhilarating  qualities  for  which  it  no 
longer  receives  credit.  The  flowers  were  put  into  salads,  Ge- 
rarde  tells  us,  *^  to  make  the  mind  glad."  Like  some  other 
plants  of  the  same  order,  B.  contains  nitrate  of  potash,  and  is 
slightly  febrifuge.  The  young  leaves  and  tender  tops  are 
pickled,  and  occasionally  boiled  for  the  table. 

Boraerin^es,  or  Borac^inea^ces,  a  natural  order  of  di- 
cotyledonous  plants,  consisting  chiefly  of  herbaceous  plants, 
but  also  containing  shrubs  and  even  trees,  the  leaves  gener- 
ally rough,  with  hairs  which  proceed  from  a  thick,  hard  base, 
and  the  whole  plant  mucilaginous  and  emollient.  The  leaves 
are  alternate  and  without  stipules.  The  flowers  are  in  spikes, 
racemes,  or  panicles,  which  are  almost  always  coiled  up,  and 
gradually  uncoil  and  elongate  themselves,  the  flowers  expand- 
ingin  succession. 

SorasamlMl,  a  curious  little  half-independent  State,  or 
raj,  in  India,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  political  agent  for 
the  S.-W.  frontier  of  Bengal.  Its  area  is  about  622  sq.  m. ; 
the  pop.  is  estimated  at  28,000. 

Bora,  von,  (Katharina,)  or  Catharine  de  Bora,  the 
wife  of  Luther,  b.  in  Saxony  1499.  At  a  very  early  age  she 
entered  the  Cistercian  convent  of  Nimptschen,  near  Grimma. 
Becoming  acquainted  with  Luther^s  doctrines,  she  found  her- 
self very  unhappy  in  her  monastic  life ;  and  finally,  along 
with  8  other  nuns,  whose  relatives,  like  her  own,  refused  to 
listen  to  them,  she  applied  for  assistance  to  Luther.  Luther 
obtained  the  assistance  of  Leonhard  Koppe,  a  citizen  of  Tor- 
gau,  and  by  him  and  a  few  associates  the  9  nuns  were  liber- 
ated from  the  convent  in  April,  1528.  They  were  brought  to 
Wittenberg,  where  Luther  had  suitably  provided  for  their  re- 
ception. Catharine  became  an  inmate  in  the  house  of  the 
burgomaster  Reichenbach.  Luther,  through  his  friend,  Nich- 
olas von  Amsdorf,  minister  in  Wittenberg,  offered  her  the 
hand  of  Dr.  Kasper  Glaz,  who  became  pastor  in  Orlamiinde. 
She  declined  this  proposal,  but  declared  herself  ready  to 
marry  Yon  Amsdorf,  or  Luther  himself,  who  had  already  laid 
aside  his  monastic  dress.  Her  marriage  with  Luther  took 
place  on  June  13,  1525,  and  was  made  the  occasion  of  much 
unjust  reproach  by  his  enemies,  which  has  not  ceased  to  be 
repeated  to  this  day.  In  his  will  he  left  her  all  that  he  had 
so  long  as  she  should  remain  a  widow,  because,  as  he  says, 
she  had  alwavs  been  an  affectionate  and  true  wife  to  him. 
After  Luther's  death,  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  Christian  IIL 
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of  Denmark  contributed  from  time  to  time  to  her  support ; 
d.  1552. 

Bo^rax,  or  Bibo'rate  of  Soda,  is  found  native  as  a  sa- 
line incrustation  on  the  shores  of  certain  lakes  in  Persia  and 
Thibet.  It  also  occurs  in  India,  China,  Ceylon,  Calif.,  and  S. 
Am.  When  collected  on  the  banks  of  the  lakes  it  is  impure, 
and  goes  by  the  name  of  tincal.  The  latter  is  purified  by 
acting  upon  it  with  a  solution  of  caustic  soda,  which  removes 
the  fatty  matter  that  the  crystals  are  coated  with,  to  prevent 
evaporation  of  the  water  they  contain,  and  thereafter  dissolv- 
ingin  hot  water  and  recr}^stallizing. 

M^'rax  Lake  is  situated  in  Calif.,  just  N.  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  water  is  a  solution  of  borax,  crystals  of  which 
are  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  muddy  sediment  at  the 
bottom. 

Bor'da,  (Jean  Charles,)  an  eminent  Fr.  mathematician 
and  astronomer,  b.  1738.  He  was  a  leading  member  of  the 
French  commission  intrusted  with  the  measurement  of  a  me- 
ridian arc.  He  rendered  essential  service  in  the  commission 
on  the  new  system  of  weights  and  measures.  He  invented  a 
new  instrument  for  measuring  the  inclination  of  the  magnetic 
needle,  and  made  important  investigations  regarding  the  length 
of  the  seconds-pendulum.  He  also  modified  Mayer's  reflecting 
circle  so  as  to  make  a  repeating  circle,  which  became  an  impor- 
tant instrument  in  geodesy  and  astronomy ;  d.  at  Paris  1799. 

Bordeanz,  an  important  sea-port  town  of  France,  on  the 
Garonne.  Ships  of  more  than  1,000  tons  burden  can  easily 
ascend  the  river  at  high-water  to  B.,  which  is  accessible  at  all 
times  to  vessels  of  600  tons.     Its  harbor  is  very  capacious, 


B.  Female  Coll.,  a  printing-office,  churches,  a  military  insti- 
tute, and  several  iron- works,  manufactories,  and  machine- 
shops.  Steam-boats  run  regularly  between  this  place  and 
Philadelphia.  Near  B.  is  the  former  residence  of  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  brother  of  Napoleon  I. ;  pop.  4,232. 

Bor^der,  The,  is  a  term  employed  in  Great  Britain  in 
historical  as  well  as  popular  phraseology  to  signify  the  com- 
mon frontier  of  England  and  Scotland,  partly  of  natural  and 
partly  of  imaginary  outlines.  In  the  U.  S.  the  word  is  used 
adjectively  in  referring  to  the  adjoining  portions  of  the 
formerly  slave-holding  and  the  free  States,  as  in  the  phrases  B. 
warfare,  B.  States,  etc. 

Bordi^hera,  in  Italy,  on  the  Riviera,  a  suitable  winter 
residence  for  patients  suffering  from  some  forms  of  chest  dis- 
ease ;  the  climate  is  warm  and  dry ;  pop.  2,556. 

Bor^dnre,  or  Bor'der,  in  Her.    Coats  of  arms  are  fre- 
quently surrounded  with  a  B.,  the  object  of 
which  is  generally  to  show  that  the  b^rer  is 
a  cadet  of  the  house  whose  arms  he  carries. 

Bore  is  a  tidal  phenomenon  at  the  estua- 
ries of  certain  rivers.  When  a  river  ex- 
pands gradually  toward  a  very  wide  mouth, 
and  is  subject  to  high  tides,  the  spring  flood- 
tide  drives  an  immense  volume  of  water  from 
the  sea  into  the  river;  the  water  accumu- 
lates in  the  estuary  more  rapidly  than  it  can 
flow  up  into  the  river ;  and  thus  there  is  gradually  formed  a 
kind  of  watery  ridge  stretching  across  the  estuary,  and  rush- 
ing up  toward  the  river  with  great  violence.    In  some  cases 
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and,  by  the  Garonne,  its  commerce  very  extensive.  The  river 
is  crossed  by  a  noble  bridge  of  17  arches  and  532  yds.  in  1., 
erected  1811-21.  The  old  town,  consisting  partly  of  high 
wooden  houses  of  the  15th  c,  has  narrow,  crooked  streets  ; 
but  the  newer  part  of  the  city  and  the  suburbs  have  wide 
streets,  fine  squares,  and  pleasant  promenades  lined  with  trees. 
The  cathedral,  which  was  consecrated  in  1096,  is  remarkable 
for  its  beautiful  towers.  The  church  of  St.  Croix  is  a  build- 
ing of  the  10th  c. ;  that  of  St.  Seurin  is  also  very  old,  and  has 
rare  Gothic  ornaments.  The  university,  founded  by  Pope 
Eugenius  IV.  in  1441,  has  been  since  1839  an  Academie 
Universitaire,  with  15  profer^sorships ;  pop.  252,415.  In 
former  times  B.  was  called  Burdigala^  was  a  verj  prosperous 
town  in  the  times  of  the  Romans,  and  was  made  by  Hadrian 
the  cap.  of  Aquitania  Secunda. 

Bordelais,  a  district  of  France,  once  forming  part  of  the 
old  prov.  of  Guienne,  and  havinp  Bordeaux  for  its  cap.,  but 
now  included  in  the  Depts.  of  (iironde  and  Landes. 

Bor'den,  (Gail,)  b.  in  Norwich,  N.  Y.,  1801,  d.  at  Bor- 
denville,  Tex.,  1874.  From  1829-53  he  occupied  positions 
of  U.  S.  Surveyor  and  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Galveston. 
In  1853  he  brought  his  invention  of  condensed  milk  to  per- 
fection, and  introduced  it  into  market,  to}:ether  with  other 
varieties  of  concentrated  food. 

Bor^den,  (Simeon,)  an  Amer.  civil  en^nneer  and  inventor, 
b.  1798,  d.  1856  ;  he  was  self-educated.  In  1830  he  devised 
an  instrument  for  measurinr?  base-lines  in  trigonometrical 
surveys,  which  proved  superior  to  any  then  in  existence.  It 
was  inserted  in  a  tube  50  ft.  in  1.  and  accompanied  by  4  com- 
pound microscopes.  From  1834-40  he  superintended  the 
State  survey  of  Mass.,  the  first  geodetic  survey  in  Am. 

Bor^dentown,  borough  of  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J.,  on  the 
Delaware  River,  6  m.  S.-E.  of  Trenton,  on  the  Camden  and 
Amboy  R.R.,  28  m.  from  Philadelphia.     It  has  a  bank,  the 


this  ridge,  or  B.,  is  many  ft.  in  h.  and  contends  against  the 
descending  stream  with  frightful  noise.  This  phenomenon  is 
observable  in  several  British  rivers,  as  the  Severn,  Trent, 
Wye,  and  Sol  way.  The  most  celebrated  Bs.  are  those  of  the 
Ganges,  Amazon,  Brahmaputra,  and  Indus;  in  the  Hoogly 
branch  of  the  Ganges  the  B.  travels  70  m.  in  4  hours,  and 
sometimes  appears  suddenly  as  a  liquid  wall  6  ft.  in  h. 

Bore  is  a  name  for  the  internal  cavity  of  a  cannon,  mortar, 
howitzer,  rifle,  musket,  fowling-piece,  pistol,  or  other  kind  of 
fire-arm.  It  is  in  most  cases  cylindrical,  but  in  the  Lancaster 
gun  the  B.  is  oval ;  in  the  Whitworth  gun  it  is  hexagonal, 
while  in  the  Armstrong ,  and  many  other  kinds  of  gun  it  is 
furrowed  by  spiral  grooves.  Technically,  the  B.  of  a  gun  often 
means  simply  the  diameter  of  the  cavity,  as  when  we  speak 
of  a  gun  "  of  8-in.  B. ; "  and  in  that  case  its  meaning  is 
equivalent  to  caliber. 

Bo^reas,  the  Greek  name  of  the  N.-E.  wind,  blowing  toward 
Hellas  from  the  Thracian  Mountains,  and  personified  in  my- 
thology  as  the  son  of  Astreus  and  of  Eos,  or  Aurora,  and  the 
brother  of  Notus,  Zephyrus,  and  Hesperus.  B.  was  said  to 
dwell  in  a  cave  of  the  Thracian  Hsemus,  to  which  he  carried 
Oreithyia,  the  daughter  of  the  Athenian  king  Erechtheus, 
who  bore  him  Zetes  and  Calais — employed  as  the  symbols  of 
swiftness — and  Cleopatra,  the  wife  of  Phineus.  According 
to  Homeric  fable,  he  begat,  with  the  mares  of  Erichthonius, 
12  horses  of  extraordinary  fleetness.  The  rape  of  Oreithyia 
was  represented  on  the  ark  of  Cypselos,  where  B.,  instead  of 
feet,  has  tails  of  serpents.  He  had  a  temple  in  Athens,  be- 
cause he  destroyed  the  ships  of  the  Persians  under  Xerxes ; 
and  at  Megalopolis  a  yearly  festival  was  celebrated  in  hia 
honor,  because  on  one  occasion  he  helped  the  Megalopolitans 
against  the  Spartans. 

Borelli,  ((tiovanxi  Alfonso,)  a  distinguished  mathema- 
tician and  astronomer,  b.  at  Naples  1608,  became  Prof,  of 
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Mathematics  at  Pisa  and  Messina.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to 
suggest  that  the  planets  in  their  motion  round  the  sun  must 
be  held  in  their  orbits  by  some  force  directed  to  that  body, 
but  his  ideas  as  to  its  nature  and  laws  were  very  indefinite. 
He  also  suggested  that  comets  might  move  in  parabolic  or 
elliptic  orbits.     D.  1679. 

Bore'man,  (Arthur  Ingraham,)  an  Amer.  lawyer;  first 
Gov.  of  W.  Va.  1868;  U.  S.  senator  1869,  b.  1823;  d.  1896. 

Border,  a  name  common  to  many  insects  of  the  Linntean 
genus  PlinuSy  the  tribe  Ftiniorea  of  La- 
treille,  coleopterous  insects  of  small  size, 
the  larvae  of  which — small,  white,  soft, 
worm-like  creatures,  with  6  minute  feet — 
are  furnished  with  strong,  cutting  jaws,  by 
means  of  which  they  eat  their  way  in  old 
wood  and  similar  substances,  boring  little 
holes  as  if  made  with  a  fine  drill.  More 
usually  applied  to  the  larvae  of  the  longi- 
corn  beetles.    See  Buprestis. 

Bori^eVto,  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  proY. 
of  Palermo ;  pop.  6,977. 

Borg^hese,  a  family  of  great  distinc- 
tion in  the  republic  of  Sienna,  and  after- 
ward at  Rome,  the  most  important  of  whom 
are  noted  below. 

BoTgheBe,  (Camillo,)  ascended  the 
papal  throne  in  1605  as  Paul  V. 

DOTghese,  (Camillo  Filippo  Ludoyico,)  b.  at  Rome  in 
1776,  joined  the  French  army  when  it  invaded  Italy;  and  in 
1803  married  Pauline,  the  sister  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and 
widow  of  Gen.  Leclerc.  His  wife  subsequently  received  the 
principality  of  Guastalla,  and  he  was  created  Duke  of  Guas- 
talla,  and  under  the  French  Empire  was  for  some  time  gover- 
nor-general of  the  proYS.  beyond  the  Alps.  He  sold  the  B. 
collection  of  artistic  treasures  to  Napoleon  for  18,000,000 
francs.  After  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  he  separated  from 
his  wife  and  broke  off  all  connection  with  the  Bonaparte  fam- 
ily. He  lost  Guastalla,  but  retained  the  principalities  of  Sol- 
mona  and  Rossano,  his  hereditary  possessions ;  d.  1832. 

Borg^he^si,  (Bartolommeo,)  a  distinguished  antiquarian, 
b.  at  Savignano,  Italy,  1781.  He  devoted  himself  to  archae- 
ological researches.  He  arranged  the  numismatic  collection 
in  Milan,  and  that  of  the  Vatican,  of  which  he  drew  up  a 
catalogue.  In  1821  he  fixed  his  residence  in  the  republic  of 
San  Marino,  where  he  d.  in  1860.  The  French  government 
undertook  the  publication  of  his  works,  of  which  7  volumes 
appeared  in  1862-71. 

^  aOT^ghi  Ma'ziio,  (Adelaide,)  an  Ital.  contralto  singer  of 
remarkable  power  and  compass,  b.  1830.  In  1846  she  made 
her  first  public  appearance,  and  has  since  visited  the  princi- 
pal European  cities. 

Bor^^a,  a  family  originally  Spanish,  but  which  acquired 
great  eminence  in  Italy  after  the  elevation  of  Alfonso  B.  to 
the  popedom  as  Galixtus  III.  in  1466.  He  had  previously 
been  a  privy-councilor  to  the  King  of  Aragon ;  d.  1468. 

Bor^gia,  (Caesar  or  Gesare,)  was  one 'of  the  greatest 
monsters  of  a  time  of  depravity,  when  the  court  of  Rome  was 
the  scene  of  the  worst  forms  of  crime.  He  unscrupulously 
made  use  of  the  most  sacred  things  as  means  to  the  most  in- 
iquitous ends.  He  had  early  receivjed  high  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferment, and  his  father,  soon  after  becoming  pope,  invested 
him  with  the  purple.  But  his  father  conferring  upon  his 
brother  Giovanni  the  Duchy  of  Benevento,  with  the  counties  of 
Terracina  and  Pontecorvo,  Caesar,  as  was  believed,  moved  with 
envy,  caused  his  brother  to  be  assassinated.  He  obtained  the 
duchy  and  counties  for  himself,  and  was  permitted  by  his 
father  to  resign  the  purple  and  to  devote  himself  to  the  pro- 
fession of  arms.  He  was  sent  in  1498  to  France,  to  convey 
to  Louis  XII.  a  bull  of  divorce.  In  1601  he  was  named  by 
his  father  Duke  of  Romagna.  The  same  yr.  he  wrested  the 
principality  of  Piombino  from  Jacopo  d'Appiano,  but  failed 
to  acquire  Bologna  and  Florence.  He  took  Camerino  and 
caused  Giulio  di  Varano,  the  lord  of  that  town,  to  be 
strangled,  with  his  two  sons.  By  treachery  as  much  as  by 
violence  he  made  himself  master  of  the  Duchy  of  Urbino.  A 
league  of  Italian  princes  was  formed  to  resist  him,  but  he 
kept  them  in  awe  by  a  body  of  Swiss  troops,  till  he  succeeded 
in  winning  some  of  them  over  by  advantageous  offers,  em- 
ployed them  against  the  others,  and  then  treacherously  mur- 
dered  them  on  the  day  of  victory,  Dec.  31,  1602,  at  Sinigag- 
lia.  He  now  seized  their  possessions,  and  saw  no  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  his  being  made  King  of  Romagna,  of  the  March, 
and  of  Umbria,  when,  on  Aug.  17, 1603,  his  father  died,  prob- 
ably of  poison  which  he  had  prepared  for  12  cardinals. 
25 


Caesar,  also,  who  was  a  party  to  the  design,  had  himself  par- 
taken of  the  poison,  and  the  consequence  was  a  severe  illness. 
Enemies  rose  against  him  on  all  hands,  and  one  of  the  most 
inveterate  of  them  ascended  the  papal  throne  as  Julius  II. 
Csesar  was  arrested  and  conveyed  to  the  castle  of  Medina  del 
Campo,  in  Spain,  where  he  lay  imprisoned  for  2  yrs.  At 
length  be  contrived  to  make  his  escape  to  the  King  of  Navarre, 
whom  he  accompanied  in  the  war  against  Castile,  and  was 
killed  on  March  12,  1607.  With  all  his  baseness  and  cruelty, 
B.  was  temperate  and  sober.  He  loved  and  patronized  learn- 
ing, and  possessed,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  a  ready,  persua- 
sive eloquence.  Macchiavelli  has  delineated  his  character  in 
his  Principe. 

BoT^glA,  (Lucrezia,)  sister  of  Gssar  B.,  was  a  woman  of 
great  beauty.  She  was  married  first  to  Giovanni  Sforza,  Lord 
of  Pesaro,  but  forsook  him.  She  married,  in  1498,  Alfonso, 
Duke  of  Biscaglia,  a  natural  son  of  Alfonso  II.,  of  Naples ; 
but  he  was  assassinated  by  her  brother  Caesar  in  1601.  In 
Sept.  of  the  same  yr.  she  married  Alfonso  of  Este.  She  d.in 
1523.     Like  her  brother,  she  shrank  from  no  crime. 

Bor^g^ia,  (Rodrioo,)  ascended  the  papal  throne  in  Aug., 
1492,  under  the  name  of  Alexander  VL  Before  his  elevation 
he  had  a  number  of  children  by  a  Roman  woman  named  Van- 
ozza,  (GiuUa  Famese,)  of  whom  two,  Caesar  and  Lucrezia, 
share  their  father's  extraordinary  historic  infamy. 

Bor'gO,  a  name  given  to  a  number  of  towns  and  villages  in 
Italy  and  southern  Tyrol,  and  indicating  the  growth  of  the  town 
or  village  around  a  castle  or  castellated  rock,  the  original  B. 
Thus  B.  di  val  Sugftna  is  a  place  of  4,092  inhabitants,  with  a 
castellated  hill,  in  Tyrol ;  B.  Lavezzano  is  an  Italian  town  hi 
the  prov.  of  Novara,  with  about  3,000  inhabitants ;  B.  Saa 
Donino,  in  the  prov.  of  Parma,  with  6,000  inhabitants;  B.  San 
Sepolchro,  in  Arezzo,  with  8,000  inhabitants,  etc. 

Borg^mane^ro,  a  town  of  northern  Italy  in  the  proY. 
of  Novara ;  pop.  6,320. 

Bor'g^,  a  kingdom  in  Central  Africa ;  the  pop.  comprises 
Negroes,  Fellatahs,  and  a  Mohammedan  tribe  speaking  a  dia- 
lect of  the  Yarriba  tongue. 

BoT'go  San  Dozii'no,  a  city  of  northern  Italy,  in  the  proY. 
of  Parma.  Manufactures  of  silken,  linen,  and  woolen  fabrics 
are  carried  on ;  and  oil  and  wine  are  produced  in  considerable 
quantities.  The  city  derives  its  name  from  a  saint,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  in  the  army  of  the  Emperor  Maximian, 
and  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  here.  The  shrine  of  St. 
Donino  has  long  been  one  of  the  most  frequented  in  Italy ; 
pop.  6,000. 

Borg^tar'o,  a  town  of  northern  Italy,  in  the  proY.  of 
Parma ;  pop.  about  6,939. 

Bor^ie,  (Adolph  E.,)  b.  in  Philadelphia  1809 ;  educated  at 
University  of  Pa. ;  became  a  successful  merchant  of  his  na- 
tive town,  a  founder  of  the  Union  League  Club,  and  in  1869 
Sec.  of  the  NaYy  in  the  cabinet  of  President  Grant ;  d.  1880. 

Bor^ing^,  as  a  process  in  carpentry  and  in  the  working  of 
metals,  is  performed  in  a  variety  of  ways.  For  B.  holes 
in  wood  the  carpenter  makes  use  of  awls,  which  simply  dis- 
place a  portion  of  the  wood,  and  of  gimlets,  augers,  and  bits 
of  various  kinds,  these  last  being  applied  by  means  of  the 
crank-shaped  instrument  called  a  brace.  The  B.  of  holes 
in  metal  plates  for  making  attachments,  is  effected  by  means 
of  drills  driven  by  machinery. 

'BoT'iag,  applied  to  the  earth  and  to  rocks,  has  two  chief 
uses :  (1)  For  draining ;  (2)  For  artesian  wells  and  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  mineral  contents  of  the  earth.  The  general 
method  of  operating  is  as  follows :  The  B.  instrument  con- 
sists of  an  iron  shank,  having  a  cross-bar  at  the  top  and  a 
hollow  screw  at  the  bottom ;  to  this  all  the  successive  B.  in- 
struments  are  fastened.  A  simple  chisel  is  first  attached  to 
the  screw,  and  one  or  two  men  press  upon  the  cross-bar,  and 
at  the  same  time  force  it  round  like  an  auger ;  while  another 
workman,  by  means  of  a  lever  erected  overhead,  with  a  chain 
descending  from  it  to  the  cross-bar,  gives  an  up  and  down 
motion  to  the  instrument.  When  the  chisel  becomes  clogged 
from  the  accumulation  of  material  which  it  has  loosened, 
it  is  exchanged  for  a  cylindrical  auger,  provided  with  a  valve, 
which  scoops  out  the  separated  material ;  and  thus  by  alter- 
nate chopping  and  scooping  the  work  is  carried  on.  The  nat- 
ure of  the  strata  is  determined  with  considerable  facility  and 
certainty  by  examining  the  fragments  brought  up  by  the  auger. 
As  the  work  advances,  successive  lengths  of  rod  are  screwed 
on  at  the  upper  end.  Three  poles  are  erected  over  the  well 
for  the  purpose  of  elevating  the  rods,  to  permit  the  change  of 
the  tools.  The  cost  of  B.  varies  with  the  material  through 
which  the  operation  is  carried  on.  A  simple  method  of  B. 
has  been  long  in  use  among  the  Chinese,  by  which  the  great 
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loss  of  time  arising  from  the  screwiag  and  unscrewiog  the 
rods,  at  each  elevation  of  the  chisel  or  auger,  is  saved.  The 
chisel  and  scooping  instrument  are  fastened  to  a  rope,  which 
is  alternately  elevated  and  allowed  to  descend  by  the  simple 
force  of  gravity,  the  instrument  thus  forcing  its  way  through 
Ihe  ground.  In  the  softer  rocks  of  the  newer  formations 
this  method  has  been  successfully  employed  in-  B.  for 
artesian  wells,  (q.  v.)  A  still  greater  saving  in  time  and 
money  has  been  obtained  by  a  process  invented  by  M.  Fau- 
velle,  and  described  by  him  before  the  British  Association 
1846.  His  apparatus  consists  of  a  hollow  B.-rod,  formed 
oi  wrought-iron  tubes  screwed  end  to  end,  armed  at  the  lower 
end  with  a  hollow  perforating  tool.  The  upper  end  of  the 
hoilow  rod  is  connected  with  a  force-pump  by  a  flexible  tube. 
By  means  of  the  force-pump  a  current  of  water  is  sent  down 
the  rod  into  the  bore-hole  as  it  is  sunk,  and  the  water  com- 
ing up  again  brings  with  it  all  the  drilled  particles,  so  that, 
except  for  the  renewal  of  the  perforating  tool,  the  rods  do 
Bot  re<^uire  to  be  elevated. 

Bons^SOg^lebsk,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  Govt  of  Tam- 
ber;  pop.  12,264. 

Boris^SOV,  a  town  of  Russia,  on  the  Beresina,  in  the 
<lovt  of  Minsk ;  pop.  5,233. 

Borland,  (Solon,)  a  general  in  the  Confederate  army, 
•and  formerly  U.  8.  senator  from  Ark.  1849;  he  was  ap- 
ipointed  IT.  S.  minister  to  Cent.  Am.  1803 ;  d.  1864. 

Borlaaa,  (Rev.  William,)  an  Eng.  antiquarian ;  b.  at 
'Pendeen,  Cornwall,  1696;  devoted  himself  to  a  study  of 
rthe  natural  history  and  antiquities  of  Cornwall,  and  published 
'Obtervmti^nt  an  the  ArUiguitiet^  Historical  and  Monumental^ 
•of  tfie  CauMty  of  Cornwall.  He  was  one  of  Pope^s  corre- 
^>ondenta,  and  furnished  most  of  the  curious  fossils  of  which 
(the  Twickenham  grotto  was  composed;  d.  1772. 

JBor^na,  a  town  of  Saxony,  near  Leipsic,  with  woolen  and 
•earthenware  manufactures  ;  pop.  0,751. 

Bor'ne,  (Lcdwio,)  an  eloquent  and  witty  Ger.  satirical 
•writer;  b.  1786,  d.  1887. 

Bor^neene,  Bor^neo  Cam^phor,  or  Oil  of  Cam^phor, 
lb  a  thin  liquid,  lighter  than  water,  with  a  fragrant  odor, 
somewhat  resembling  turpentine,  obtained  by  distilling  native 
« oil  of  Borneo  camphor,  or  oil  of  Valerian.  The  B.  is  em- 
ployed in  perfumery. 

Bor^nao,  (native  name,  Foolo-KoUamaniin^)  next  to  Aus- 
ttralia  and  Papua  the  Urgest  island  in  the  world,  is  situated 
I  in  the  Indian  Archipelago.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by 
the  Sea  of  Celebes  and  the  Macassar  Strait,  S.  by  the  Sea  of 
.  Jiava,  W.  and  N.  by  the  Gulf  of  Siam  and  the  China  Sea.  It  is 
:«bout  800  m.  I.,  with  a  breadth  of  700,  and  an  area  of  about 
^5,000  sq.  m.  The  pop.  is  about  1,740,000.  Two  chains  of 
mountains  run  through  the  island  in  a  nearly  parallel  direc- 
'  tion  from  the  S.-W.  to  the  N.-E.  Vegetation  is  extremely 
•  luxuriant.  The  forests  produce  iron-wood,  teak,  gutta-percha, 
ebony,  sandal-wood,  rattans,  dye-woods,  benzoin,  wax, 
dragon^s  blood,  sago,  various  resins,  vegetable  oils,  and 
gums.  The  camphor  is  the  best  in  Asia,  of  which  4,500  lbs. 
Are  exported  annually.  The  mohor-tree,  well  adapted  for 
making  native  boats,  attains  a  h.  of  80  ft,  and  the  kaladang, 
suited  for  large  masts,  to  200.  Nutmegs,  cloves,  cinnamon, 
pepper,  betel,  ginger,  rice,  millet,  sweet  potatoes,  yams,  cot- 
ton, sugar-cane,  indigo,  tobacco,  coffee,  melons,  citrons,  pine- 
apples, bananas,  cocoa-nuts,  etc.,  are  largely  grown.  The 
mountains  and  forests  contain  many  monkeys,  among  which 
is  the  orang-outang.  Tapirs,  tigers,  bears,  swine,  wild  oxen, 
and  various  kinds  of  deer  abound.  The  elephant  is  only 
found  on  the  N.  coast  and  the  rhinoceros  on  the  N.-W.  The 
few  domesticated  animals  are  buffaloes,  sheep,  goats,  dogs, 
and  cats.  A  few  horses  are  seen  in  Banjermassin.  The 
birds  are  remarkable  for  their  plumage.  The  principal  are 
eagles,  vultures,  argus-pheasants,  peacocks,  flamingoes, 
pigeons,  parrots,  and  the  swallows  which  construct  the 
edible  nests  prized  by  the  Chinese  for  making  soup.  The 
rivers,  lakes,  and  lagoons  swarm  with  crocodiles,  and  many 
kinds  of  snakes,  frogs,  lizards,  and  leeches.  Fish  is  plenti- 
ful, and  the  coasts  are  rich  in  tortoises,  pearl-mussels,  oysters, 
and  beche-de-mer,  or  trepang.  Among  the  mineral  products 
are  coal,  gold,  antimony,  iron,  tin,  platina,  nickel,  diamonds, 
precious  stone?,  rock-crystals,  porcelain,  clay,  petroleum,  and 
sulphur.  The  diamond  mines  are  in  Landak  and  Pontianak. 
Sambas  pro<iuces  the  greatest  quantity  of  gold;  Brunai, 
Kutei,  and  Banjermassin  the  largest  amount  of  coal.  By 
fSar  the  largest  part  of  the  island  is  ruled,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, by  the  Dutch.  The  Portuguese  effected  a  settlement  in 
1690  at  Banjermassin,  from  whence  they  were,  however,  soon 
expelled.     The  British  made  unsuccessful  attempts,  in  1702 


and  1774,  to  effect  a  settlement  in  B.,  but  have,  within  the 
last  30  yrs.,  acquired  a  preponderating  influence  on  the  N.-W. 
coast 

Bom^olm,  an  island  in  the  Baltic  Sea  belonging  to  Den- 
mark ;  area,  including  3  small  islands  in  its  vicinity,  about 
230  sq.  m.,  with  a  pop.  above  35,364.  The  most  notable  prod- 
uct of  the  island  is  porcelain  clay,  with  which  the  porcelain 
manufacture  of  Copenhagen  is  carried  on.  The  cap.  of  the 
island  is  Ronne,  or  Rottum ;  pop.  7,000. 

Bor^nu,  a  powerful  State  of  Central  Africa,  bounded  on 
the  E.  by  Lake  Tsad,  S.  by  Mandara,  W.  by  Hausa,  and  K. 
by  Kanem  and  the  Sahara.  The  heat  from  March  to  June  ia 
excessive,  ranging  from  104**  to  107°  Fahr.  The  two  principal 
rivers  are  the  Shary  and  the  Yeou  or  Yo,  both  of  which  fall 
into  Lake  Tsad.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and,  although  the  culti- 
vation is  very  imperfect,  produces  plentiful  crops  of  maize, 
millet,  barley,  rice,  various  kinds  of  pulse,  cotton,  and  indigo. 
The  inhabitants  possess  elephants,  horses,  buffaloes,  oxen, 
sheep,  etc.  Wild  beasts  are  very  numerous,  having  their 
chief  haunts  in  the  forests  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rivers,  which 
abound  in  birds  of  many  kinds,  snakes,  crocodiles,  etc ;  pop. 
8,000,000. 

Bo^ro  Bad^dor,  C'the  Great  Buddha,")  the  ruin  of  a 
splendid  Buddhist  temple  in  Java,  is  the  most  elaborate 
monument  of  the  Buddhist  style  of  architecture  anywhere  ex- 
isting. Javanese  chronicles  place  the  building  of  B.  B.  in 
the  beginning  of  the  7th  c.  It  is  a  pyramid  of  a  square  form, 
each  side  at  the  base  measuring  600  ft.,  and  consists  of  7 
walls  which  are  built  like  the  steps  of  a  stair  up  a  hill.  The 
walls  are  richly  ornamented  with  statuary.  Outside  are  nibhes, 
each  of  which  is  occupied  by  a  statue  of  Buddha  larger  than 
life. 

Borodi^no,  a  village  of  Russia,  in  the  Govt  of  Moekwa, 
gave  name  to  the  great  battle  fought  between  the  French 
army  under  Napoleon  and  the  Russian  army  under  Kutusow, 
Barclay  de  Tolly,  and  Bagration,  Sept  7,  1812.  The  Rus- 
sians retreated,  but  it  was  in  the  most  perfect  order,  and 
they,  therefore,  have  always  held  this  battle  as  a  victory. 
The  French,  however,  not  only  remained  on  the  field  of  battle, 
but  in  7  days  after  they  had  pushed  on  to  Moscow.  The 
French  name  it  the  battle  of  the  Moskwa,  from  the  river  of 
that  name,  and  it  gave  Marshal  Ney  his  title  of  Prince  of 
Moskwa. 

Bo'ron  is  a  non-metallic  element  present  in  boradc  acid 
and  borax.  It  was  discovered  in  1808  by  Gay-Lussac  and 
Thenard  in  France,  and  Davy  in  England.  Recently  Wohler 
and  Deville  have  obtained  B.  by  heating  in  a  crudble,  at  a 
high  temperature,  a  nuxture  of  pure  dry  boradc  add  and  the 
metal  aluminium. 

Bor'oufi^h.  The  original  meaning  of  this  word,  by  which 
a  corporate  twp.  is  now  designated  in  England,  seems  to  hare 
been  a  hill,  rising  ground,  or  heap  of  earth.  That  Bs.  existed 
in  the  Saxon  time,  not  as  aggregates  of  houses  merely,  but 
as  corporate  bodies,  is  genenUly  admitted. 

Bor^on£:hbrid£:e,  a  town  in  Yorkshire,  Eng.,  on  the 
river  Ure;  pop.  2,508.  Edward  II.,  in  1321,  defeated  the 
Earl  of  Lancaster  here.  Near  B.  are  3  immense  Druid  stones, 
called  the  *'  Devil*s  Arrows,''  16  to  22  ft  h. 

Bor^01l£^h.  Tgwgli^l*^  a  custom  in  some  andent  boroughs 
in  England,  according  to  which  the  youngest  son  inherits  the 
property  within  borough  in  preference  to  his  elder  brothers. 
The  reason  assigned  for  it  is  that  the  youngest  son,  on  ac- 
count of  his  tender  age,  is  not  so  capable  as  his  elder  broth- 
ers to  maintain  himself.  A  posthumous  son  is  entitled  to 
this  privilege,  and  dispossesses  his  elder  brother.  The  right 
of  representation  also  exists  with  reference  to  it,  for  should 
the  youngest  son  die  in  his  father's  life-time  leaving  a  daugh- 
ter she  will  inherit  the  property.  This  custom  obtains  in  the 
manor  of  Lambeth,  Surrey,  in  the  manors  of  Hackney,  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem  in  Islington,  Heston,  and  Edmonton  in 
Middlesex,  and  in  other  counties. 

BoT^OXlgh.  Fund,  certain  rents,  profits,  dividends,  inter- 
ests, etc.,  payable  to  certain  bodies  corporate  connected  with 
a  borough,  required  in  English  law  to  be  paid  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  bMorough.  The  fund  is  applied  toward  the  payment  of 
the  salaries  of  the  mayor  and  other  officers.  The  court  of 
chancery  exercises  jurisdiction  over  the  property  of  corpo- 
rations in  boroughs,  which,  since  the  Munidpal  Corporations 
Act,  are  considered  to  hold  their  property  in  tnist  for  char- 
itable uses ;  and  the  trusts  are  applicable  as  well  to  the  per- 
sonal as  to  the  real  estate. 

Borovit'chi,  a  commercial  town  of  Russia,  in  the  Govt 
of  Novgorod ;  pop.  9,108. 

Borov^sk,  or  Borof  sk,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  Govt  d 
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Ealouga,  98  m.  N.-E.  of  the  town  of  Ealouga.  Conjointly 
with  Kalouga  it  gives  title  to  a  bishop.  In  its  vicinity  is  a 
convent,  founded  in  1444,  one  of  the  richest  in  the  empire ; 
pop.  9,506. 

Borrome'an  Wands,  a  group  of  small  islands  in  the 
Lago  Maggiore,  northern  Italy,  are  situated  in  the  W.  arm  of 
the  lake  called  the  Bay  of  Tosa,  and  are  named  after  the 
family  of  Borromeo,  which  for  centuries  has  been  in  posses- 
sion of  the  richest  estates  in  the  neighborhood.  They  are 
sometimes  also  called  laole  dei  Conigli^  on  account  of  the 
number  of  rabbits  found  on  them.  They  were  little  more 
than  naked  rocks  till  Vitaliano,  Count  Borromeo,  Master-Gen. 
of  Ordnance  to  the  King  of  Spain,  about  1671,  caused  soil  to 
be  carried  to  them,  built  terraces,  and  converted  them  into 
gardens,  the  beauty  of  which  and  of  their  situation  has  won 
for  them  the  name  of  "  Enchanted  Islands."  The  two  most 
celebrated  are  I^ola  Bella  and  laola  Afadre^  The  Isola  de* 
Peacaiori  now  contains  a  village  of  about  400-  inhabitants, 
who  derive  their  subsistence  from  fishing  and  smuggling. 

Borrome'o,  Count,  (Carlo,)  a  saint  and  a  cardinal  of  the 
Church  of  Rome ;  b.  1538,  at  the  castle  of  Arena,  on  the 
Lago  Maggiore.  His  uncle,  Pope  Pius  IV.,  on  being  raised 
to  the  pontificate  (1560)  made  him  a  cardinal  and  Arch- 
bishop of  Milan.  B.  displayed  great  faithfulness  and  ability 
in  governing  Ancona,  Bologna,  and  other  parts  of  the  States 
of  the  Church  as  legate,  and  in  discharging  the  duties  of 
offices  connected  with  ecclesiastical  administration  at  Rome. 
Surrounded  as  he  was  with  magnificence  and  luxury,  he  was 
always  grave,  pious,  and  rigid  in  his  life,  studious,  and  a  pa- 
tron of  letters.  In  the  famine  of  1670,  and  during  the  plague 
in  Milan  in  1576,  he  displayed  equal  energy,  benevolence,  and 
devotedness,  saving  the  lives  of  multitudes  by  the  prompt 
arrangements  which  he  made  for  necessary  relief.  Exhausted 
by  his  labors  and  his  austerities,  he  d.  1584.  Many  supposed 
miracles  at  his  tomb  led  to  his  being  canonized  in  1616.  B.*s 
exertions,  not  only  for  the  improvement  of  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline, but  also  for  the  reformation  of  morals  in  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Milan,  drew  upon  him  the  hostility  of  the  mon- 
astic orders,  and  also,  to  some  extent,  that  of  the  Spanish 
authorities  in  Milan. 

Bor^row,  (Georoe,)  an  Eng.  author,  b.  in  Norfolk  1803. 
His  travels,  as  agent  for  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety, through  almost  all  countries  of  Europe  and  a  part  of 
Africa,  made  him  familiar  with  many  modern  languages, 
even  to  their  dialectic  peculiarities.  He  made  the  gypsies 
one  of  the  principal  subjects  of  his  study.  His  first  work. 
The  Zincali ;  or.  An  Account  of  the  Otfpeiee  in  Spain,  made 
a  favorable  impression.  It  was  followed  by  The  Bible  in 
Spain;  d.  1881. 

Bor'rowing:  Days.  The  last  three  days  of  March  are 
so  called  in  Scotland  and  some  parts  of  England.  The  pop- 
ular notion  is  that  these  days  are  borrowed  or  taken  from 
April,  and  may  be  expected  to  consist  of  cold  or  stormy 
weather.  Although  the  notion  dates  from  a  period  before 
the  change  of  the  style,  a  few  days  of  broken  and  unpleasant 
weather  about  the  end  of  March  still  afford  a  sanction  for 
old  notions  concerning  the  B.  D. 

BorrowstonnneB8^  or  Bones8^  a  seaport  in  Linlith- 
gowshire,  Scotland.  Has  manufactures  of  salt,  soap,  malt, 
Titriol,  and  earthenware,  and  a  trade  in  grain.  Graham^s  Dike, 
a  part  of  the  Roman  wall  of  Antoninus,  traverses  the  parish ; 
pop.  4,679. 

jior^sad,  a  town  in  the  N.  division  of  the  prov.  of  Bom- 
bay, India;  pop.  12,214. 

Bory  de  Saint  Vincent,  (Jean  Baptiste  George 
Harie,)  a  Fr.  traveler  and  naturalist,  b.  1780.  In  1798,  hav- 
ing joined  the  army,  he  served  at  Ulm  and  Austerlitz,  and 
on  Souk's  staff  in  Spain.  He  served  as  a  colonel  at  Water- 
loo, and  afterward  had  to  retire  to  Belgium.  He  rendered 
an  important  service  to  science  by  editing  the  Dictionnaire 
Clauique  de  VHistoire  NatureUe.  When,  in  1829,  the  French 
government  sent  a  scientific  expedition  to  the  Morea  and  the 
Cyclades,  the  first  place  in  it  was  assigned  to  B.  de  S.  V. ;  d. 
1846. 

Bon/na,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  Govt  of  Tchemigov,  50 
m.  S.-E.  of  the  town  Qf  the  latter  name;  pop.  8,129. 

Bos,  (Lambert,)  a  Dutch  philologist,  b.  in  Friesland  1670; 
he  studied  at  the  university  of  Franeker.  In  1704  he  was 
appomted  Greek  professor  in  that  university;  d.  1717.  His 
Mlipses  GrceccBj  and  more  particularly  his  Aniiquitatum 
Orcecarum  prcecipue  Atticarum  Deacriptio  Brevis^  are  im- 
portant. 

Bos,  Bosch,  or  BOB^CO,  (HiERONTMUS,)  Dutch  painter  and 
engraver;  b.  1470,  d.  1530. 


Bo'sa,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  in  the  prov.  of 
Cagliari ;  pop.  6,500. 

Boscan-Almoga'ver,  (Juan,)  a  Span,  poet,  b.  1600  at 
Barcelona.  The  education  of  the  celebrated  Duke  of  Alva 
was  intrusted  to  him.  He  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  at 
Barcelona,  and  was  employed  in  editing  his  own  works  and 
those  of  his  friend  GarcUaso  de  la  Vega,  when  he  d.  some 
time  prior  to  1644.  He  was  the  first  to  make  use  of  the 
Italian  measures  in  Spanish  verse,  and  thus  became  the  cre- 
ator of  the  Spanish  sonnet. 

Bos'^cawen,  (Edward,)  an  eminent  Eng.  admiral,  b.  1711 ; 
distinguished  himself  at  the  taking  of  Puerto-Bello  and  at 
the  siege  of  Carthagena  in  1740.  In  1761  he  became  a  lord 
of  the  admiralty.  B.  crowned  his  career  by  his  signal  vic- 
tory over  the  French  Toulon  fleet,  in  the  Bay  of  Lagos,  Aug. 
18,  1769.  On  his  return  he  received  the  thanks  of  Parlia- 
ment, a  pension  of  £3,000  a  yr.,  a  seat  in  the  privy  council, 
and  the  command  of  the  marines;  d.  1761. 

Bosch-Bok,  a  South  African  antelope  usually  found  in 
thick  underbrush  not  easy  for  man  to  penetrate.  If  sur- 
prised in  open  country  it  is  easily  caught.  It  is  good  food, 
its  flesh  resembling  venison ;  is  4  to  6  ft.  1.,  and  its  voice  is 
like  a  dog's  barking. 

Bosch,  de,  (Hisronymus,)  b.  at  Amsterdam  1740,  d.  1811 ; 
was  unquestionably  the  most  distinguished  Latin  poet  of  re- 
cent times,  and  a  philologist  of  varied  acquirements.  His 
Poemata  appeared  at  Leyden  in  1808.  He  rendered  an  im- 
portant  service  to  classical  literature  by  his  edition  of  the 
Anthologia  GrcKa, 

Bos'cobel,  in  the  county  of  Shropshire,  Eng.,  about  6  m. 
E.-N.-E.  of  Shiffnal,  with  a  pop.  of  only  about  20 ;  is  inter- 
esting in  connection  with  the  escape  of  Charles  II.  after  his 
defeat  at  Worcester  in  1651.  At  White-Ladies,  a  seat  of 
the  Giffard  family,  which  was  reached  in  the  early  morning, 
the  king  had  his  long  hair  cut,  his  hands  and  face  smear^ 
with  soot,  and  for  his  royal  dress  he  substituted  the  greasy 
suit  of  a  countryman,  and  a  leathern  doublet.  Thus  disguised, 
Charles  passed  through  a  secret  door  into  a  neighboring  wood, 
in  the  thickest  part  of  which  he  sat  shivering  in  the  rain 
until  dusk,  when  he  stole  out,  and  with  a  guide  endeavored 
to  reach  Wales,  where  it  was  now  thought  he  would  be  safer 
than  at  B.  They  reached  a  royalist's  house  at  Madeley,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Severn,  at  midnight,  and  it  was  then  found 
that  they  could  not  escape  to  Wales,  on  account  of  the  vigi- 
laoce  of  the  Puritans ;  and  once  more,  after  a  day's  rest  in  a 
stable  loft,  the  king  started  for  Boecobel  Wood,  where  he 
arrived  about  5  in  the  morning.  He  immediately,  with  Maj. 
Carlis,  who  had  led  the  forlorn  hope  at  Worcester,  ascended 
a  thick  pollard  oak,  from  which  they  could  watch  at  intervals 
during  the  day  the  Roundheads  in  search  for  them  passing 
by  unaware  of  their  near  presence.  In  the  evening  they  de- 
scended from  the  elevated  hiding-place  and  made  their  way 
to  the  manor-house,  where  the  king  remained  hidden  for  two 
days,  ultimately  escaping  to  the  Continent 

Bos'co  Beale,  a  town  of  southern  Italy,  in  the  prov.  of 
Naples ;  pop.  4,568. 

Bos'covich,  (Roger  Joseph,)  a  celebrated  mathematician 
and  astronomer;  b.  at  Ragusa  1711.  He  entered  the  order 
of  Jesuits,  and  was  appointed  Teacher  of  Mathematics  and 
Philosophy  in  the  Collegium  Romanum.  He  was  subse- 
quently appointed  Prof,  of  Astronomy  and  Optics  in  the  Palar 
tine  Schools  at  Milan,  and  superintended  the  erection  of  the 
observatory  in  the  Brera  Coll.  After  the  dissolution  of  his 
order  he  went  to  Paris  in  1774,  and  received  a  pension  from 
the  kins;  d.  1787. 

Bos'jesman's  Conn^try,  a  region  in  Africa  to  the  N.  of 
Cape  Colony.  The  inhabitants,  a  variety  of  the  Hottentot 
race,  are  remarkably  diminutive  in  stature  and  thoroughly 
savage  in  condition. 

Bos'na-sera'i,  Seralo,  or  Saraje^wo,  (Ital.  Seraglio,) 
cap.  of  the  prov.  of  Bosnia.  Its  pop.  by  last  census  26,268. 
Four  stone  bridges  cross  the  river  at  different  points  of  the 
city,  which  is  adorned  with  many  churches  and  mosques, 
whose  gilded  domes  and  whitened  minarets  and  spires  give 
it  quite  an  Oriental  appearance.  B.  has  a  palace  built  by 
Mohammed  II.,  and  an  old  castle  on  a  height,  erected  in  1263 
by  the  Hungarian  general  Cotroman. 

Bos^nia,  till  1878  a  Turkish  vilayet,  now  a  prov.  of  the  Ot- 
toman Empire  occupied  aud  administered  by  Austria.  Since 
1878  it  has  included  Herzegovina,  and  still  comprises  the 
hitherto  Turkish  parts  of  Croatia  and  Dalmatia.  It  is  bounded 
N.  by  the  Save  and  Unna,  E.  by  the  Vrina,  the  mountain 
chain  of  Jublauik,  nnd  a  brunch  of  the  Argentaric  Alps;  S. 
by  the  Scardagh  Mountains,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  mountains 
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of  Cosmaa,  Timor,  and  Steriza.  At  a  few  points  in  the  S.  it 
reaches  to  the  Adriatic  Sea;  area  16,417  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
1,148,517,  about  two  thirds  Christians,  one  fourth  Moslems, 
and  the  rest  Jews. 

BoB^poms,  commonly  but  erroneously  spelled  Bosphorus^ 
the  ancient  name  of  the  channel  which  separates  Europe 
from  Asia  and  connects  the  Black  Sea  with  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora. The  name,  which  signifies  "  Ox-ford,"  or  "  Cow-ford," 
was  given  to  it  because  here,  according  to  the  legend,  lo, 
transformed  into  a  cow,  swam  across ;  or,  as  is  very  gener- 
ally supposed,  because  it  is  so  narrow  that  an  ox  might  swim 
across.  Afterward,  as  the  same  name  was  bestowed  upon 
other  straits,  this  was  designate(k  the  TTiracian  B.  Its 
S.  and  N.  entrances  have  2  light-houses  each.  Throughout 
its  length  the  strait  has  7  bays  or  gulfs,  with  corresponding 
promontories  on  the  opposite  side.  One  of  these  gulfs  forms 
the  harbor  of  Constantinople,  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  the 
Gk)lden  Horn.  The  1.  of  the  Thracian  B.  is  about  17  m., 
with  a  w.  of  from  little  more  than  }  of  a  m.  to  2  m.  At 
the  middle  of  this  strait,  where  it  is  about  2,8rX)  ft.  in  w., 
Darius  made  his  bridge  of  boats  when  he  marched  against 
the  Scythians.  Repeated  European  conferences,  including 
that  of  Berlin  in  1878,  have  confirmed  the  stipulation  of  the 
treaty  made  in  1841  providing  that  no  ship  of  war  belonging 
to  any  nation  but  Turkey  shall  pass  the  B.  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Ottoman  authorities.  The  Cimmerian  B,  is  the 
name  given  by  the  ancients  to  the  Strait  of  Kaffa. 

Bosque  oiv'er,  Tex.,  1.  100  m. ;  rises  in  Erath  Co., 
flows  S.-E.,  and  enters  the  Brazos  near  Waco. 

BoBquet,  (Pikrrk  Francois  Joseph,)  a  distinguished  Fr. 
marshal,  b.  1810  at  Mont  de  Marsan.  In  June,  1834,  he 
proceeded  to  Algeria,  wliere  he  became  conspicuous  for  mil- 
itary tact,  energy,  and  valor.  He  had  the  command  of  the 
2d  division  of  the  French  army  in  the  Crimea,  and  at  the 
battle  of  the  Alma  his  successful  maneuvers  against  the 
Russian  left  wing  were  mentioned  in  Marshal  St.  Amaud's 
dispatch  to  the  emperor  as  deciding  the^  fate  of  the  day.  At 
Inkermann,  Nov.  6,  he  contributed  greatly  to  the  defeat 
of  the  Russians.  His  conduct  on  this  occasion  was  no- 
ticed with  praise  by  Lord  Raglan  in  his  dispatch,  and 
the  British  Parliament  voted  its  thanks  to  him  in  a 
special  resolution.  He  also  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
capture  of  the  Malakoff,  Sept.  8, 1856.  In  1856  he  was 
made  field-marshal ;  d.  1861. 

Boss,  in  Arch.,  a  raised  ornament,  covering  the  in- 
tersections of  the  ribs  of  ceilings.  They  are  more  fre- 
quently seen  in  vaulted  roofs,  as  in  the  aisles  of  a 
church,  but  occur  also  where  the  ceiling  is  flat.  In  early 
Norman  work  there  are  generally  no  Bs.,  and  they  be- 
come richer  and  more  frequent  as  we  advance  toward 
the  Decorated  and  Perpendicular  styles.  In  the  Deco- 
rated style  the  B.  usually  consists  of  foliage,  sometimes 
combined  with  heads,  and  the  like.  Coats-of-arms, 
charged  with  armorial  bearings,  came  then  also  to  be 
used  for  this  purpose,  though  they  were  more  frequent 
in  the  Perpendicular. 

'  Boss,  (Lewis,)  an  Amer.  astronomer ;  was  graduated 
at  Dartmouth  Coll.,  1870;  astronomer  of  the  Northern 
Boundary  Survey  for  the  determination  of  the  line  be- 
tween the  W.  part  of  the  U.  S.  and  British  Am.,  and, 
since  the  completion  of  that  work.  Director  of  the  Dud- 
ley Observatory,  Albany,  N.  Y.  He  is  best  known  for 
his  work  upon  star-declinations,  executed  in  connection 
with  his  work  on  the  boundary  survey,  which  is  the 
most  complete  investigation  of  the  kind  ever  executed. 

Bos^si,  (LuiGi,)  an  Ital.  archaeologist  and  historian,  b. 
at  Milan  1786 ;  was  a  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Milan, 
but  when  the  French  entered  Italy  he  took  the  side  of 
the  invaders,  and  was  appointed  by  Bonaparte  agent  of  the 
French  government  at  Turin,  and  afterward  prefect  of  the 
archives  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy ;  he  d.  1885.     He  was  an 
extremely  prolific  author,  and  produced  more  than  80  works, 
great  and  small. 

Bossuet,  (Jacques  B^nione,)  a  distinguished  Fr.  pulpit 
orator,  b.  1627  at  Dijon.     In  " 


Meaux.  He  was  the  author  of  the  four  articles  which  secured 
the  freedom  of  the  Galilean  Church  against  the  aggressions 
of  the  pope.  In  1697  he  became  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  State,  and  in  the  following  yr.  first  almoner  to  the  Duch- 
ess of  Burgundy  ;  d.  1704. 

Bossut,  (Charles,)  a  Fr.  mathematician  and  natural  phi- 
losopher, b.  1730.  In  1752  he  became  Prof,  of  Mathematics- 
in  Paris,  and  in  1768  was  received  into  the  Academy  of 
Sciences;  d.  1814. 

Bostan^  Al,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  on  the  N.  side  of 
Mount  Taurus ;  pop.  9,000. 

Bostan^ji,  a  class  of  men  in  Turkey  who,  originally  the 
sultan's  gardeners,  now  perform,  in  addition  to  their  garden 
labor,  a  variety  of  duties,  such  as  mounting  guard  at  the 
seraglio,  rowing  the  Sultanas  barge,  and  attending  on  the 
officers  of  the  imperial  household. 

Bos^ton,  an  ancient  Eng.  sea-port  on  the  river  Witham  ; 
pop.  18,927.  It  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  Icanhoe 
where  St.  Botolph  founded  an  abbey  in  664,  destroyed  in 
870  by  the  Danes.  Under  the  Normans  B.  became  a  place 
of  importance.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  many  foreign 
tradera  settled,  and  the  merchants  of  the  Hanseatic  League 
established  a  guild,  in  B.  After  their  departure  the  town 
declined,  and  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  by  Henry 
VIII.  further  injured  it.  The  parish  church  of  St  Botolph,. 
245  by  98  ft.,  is  one  of  the  largest  without  cross  usies  in 
England. 

fios^ton,  cap.  of  the  State  of  Mass.,  stands  at  the  W.  end 
of  Massachusetts  Bay,  on  an  oblong  peninsula  of  about  70O 
acres,  running  to  the  N.-E.  B.  was  founded  in  16S0,  its 
original  owner,  John  Blackstone,  selling  out  his  right  and 
title  5  yrs.  thereafter  for  £80.  With  so  well  chosen  a  site, 
and  also  through  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  its  Puritan 
occupiers,  the  new  town  increased  so  steadily  in  weklth  and 
population  that  in  less  than  a  century  and  a  half  it  became 
the  foremost  champion  of  colonial  independence.  Since  then 
it  has  been  extended  far  beyond  its  original  limits.    The  city 


the  Sorbonne  and  a  canon  in  Mentz.  He  soon  attained  great 
distinction  as  a  pulpit  orator,  and  in  1661  he  was  made 
preacher  to  the  court.  His  discourse  on  the  occasion  of 
Marshal  Turenne's  conversion  to  the  Catholic  Church  ob- 
tained for  him  the  bishopric  of  Cordan.  The  king  having, 
in  1670,  intrusted  to  him  the  education  of  the  Dauphin,  he 
resigned  his  bishopric  in  1671.  His  care  of  the  Dauphin  was 
rewarded,  in  1680,  by  his  nomination  as  first  almoner  of  the 
Dauphin,  and  in  1681  by  his  appointment  to  the  bishopric  of 


now  embraces  B.  proper,  East  B,,  South  B.,  and  other  portions^ 
as  follows:  Rox bury,  added  in  1868;  Dorchei»ter,  in  1870; 
Gharlestown,  West  Roxbury,  and  Brighton,  in  1874.  It  now 
covers  22,472  acres,  or  about  35  sq.  m.  The  first  church  was 
built  in  1632,  the  first  wharf  in  1673;  the  first  postmaster 
was  appointed  1677;  the  first  newspaper  (77i^  Awfon  A>w»- 
1652  he  was  made  a  doctor  "of  ]  Letter)  was  established  April  24,  1704.     The  "  Boston  Mas- 


sacre "  occurred  March  5, 1770,  in  an  hour  of  great  excitement, 
when  the  soldiers  killed  3  persons  and  wounded  8  others.  B. 
was  the  theater  of  many  of  the  events  which  led  up  to  the 
War  of  the  Revolution,  and  on  Dec.  16,  1773,  the  "  tea  "  was 
destroved  in  the  harbor.  The  fire  of  1872  caused  a  loss  of 
$75,000,000.  On  a  peninsular  to  the  N.  of  East  B.  rises 
Bunker  Hill,  so  famous  in  the  War  of  Independence ;  while 
Dorchester  Heights  occupy  the  center  of  South  B. ;  and,  lastly, 
the  peninsula  of  Old  B.  seems  to  have  originally  taken  the 
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name  of  Tremont  from  its  three  mounts  or  hillocks.  (See 
MASSACuusim's.)  The  number  of  church  organizations  in  the 
whole  city  is  about  220,  of  which  32  are  Ck>ng.,  (evangelical,) 
81  R.  C,  27  Bap.,  26  Unit.,  26  M.  E.,  22  Episcopal.  Christ 
Cliurch,  at  the  North  End,  is  the  oldest  church  building,  and 
remains  unmodemized.  It  was  built  1723,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  the  church  from  whose  belfry  the  lanterns  were 
hung  out  for  Paul  Revere.  In  the  Old  South  Church,  built 
1730,  many  of  the  most  stirring  town-meetings  of  the  Revo- 
lution were  held ;  it  is  now  occupied  by  an  exhibition  of  his- 
torical and  Revolutionary  relics.  King's  Chapel,  established 
as  Episcopal,  now  Unitarian,  built  1753,  also  is  of  interest. 


Bunker  Hill  Monument. 


Of  modem  churches,  Trinity  Church  is  undoubtedly  the  finest 
ecclesiastical  ediHce  in  New  England,  and  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  country.  It  is  in  the  French  Romanesque  style,  with 
a  great  central  tower  211  ft.  h.,and  with  interior  decorations 
of  extreme  beauty.  Near  it  is  the  new  OW  South  Church,  a 
superb  structure.  The  new  building  of  the  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion also  is  beautiful.  B.  contains  nearly  20  hospitals,  and 
80  asylums  and  charitable  homes.  Of  the  former,  the  chief 
are  the  City  Hospital,  mainly  for  the  gratuitous  treatment  of 
the  poor,  and  with  a  capacity  of  over  500,  and  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital,  a  model  institution  of  great  extent 
and  completeness,  with  an  endowment  of  about  $2,500,000. 
In  the  number  and  size  of  its  libraries  B.  surpasses  all 
other  American  cities.  It  has  also  long  been  justly  cele- 
brated for  its  schools.  These  comprise  kindergarten,  primary, 
grammar,  normal,  high,  Latin,  and  special  schools,  attended 
by  some  70,000  pupils.  The  city  has  toward  200  school- 
buildings,  valued  at  $9,000,000.  The  school  system  is  under 
the  control  of  a  school  committee  consisting  of  24  members 
elected  by  popular  vote,  and  administered  by  a  superintend- 
ent and  6  supervisors.  Elementary  instruction  is  given 
not  only  in  primary  and  grammar  schools  but  in  evening 
schools.  The  system  of  public  secondary  instruction  consists 
of  the  English  High  School,  the  Public  Latin  School,  the 
Girls'  High  School,  the  Girls'  Normal  School,  the  Girls'  Latin 
School,  the  Evening  High  School,  and  the  high  school  of  the 
annexed  districts.  The  Public  Latin  School  in  B.,  the  oldest 
school  in  the  U.  S.,  was  founded  1635.  Its  main  object  has 
always  been  the  preparing  of  boys  for  entrance  to  college, 
especially  to  Harvard.  The  new  court-house  is  the  largest 
public  building  in  the  U.  S.  outside  of  Washington.  The  old 
court-house  was  the  scene  of  the  Anthony  Burns  riot,  1854. 
B.  contains  a  number  of  statues  of  much  merit;  most  of 
them  represent  the  eminent  public  men  of  Mass. — Winthrop, 
Franklin,  Samuel  Adams,  Prescott,  Quincy,  Webster,  Ever- 
ett, Mann,  Sumner,  Andrew.  Of  monuments,  much  the  most 
famous  is  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  a  granite  obelisk  220  ft. 
h.,  erected  1825-43,  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  on  which 
occurred  June  17,  1775,  the  first  great  battle  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  As  landmarks  of  the  earlier  days  of  the  city, 
there  remain  a  few  of  the  old  houses  of  200  yrs.  ago,  and  a 
few  of  the  mansions  of  a  later  time.  The  oldest  of  the  old 
burial-places  are  the  King's  Chapel  burying-ground,  in  which 
are  the  remains  of  Gov.  Winthrop  and  other  early  worthies, 


the  Old  Granary  burying-ground,  containing  the  remains  of 
more  distinguished  personages  than  any  other  in  the  city,  and 
the  burying-ground  on  Copp's  Hill.  The  cemeteries  now  used 
are  all  outside  the  limits  of  the  old  city.  The  numerous  pub- 
lic baths  of  a  city  which  was  the  first  to  establish  free  pub- 
lic baths  deserve  mention ;  they  are  floating  swimming-baths. 
Among  other  objects  worthy  of  note  are  the  Common,  a  park 
of  60  acres,  and  the  public  gardens  in  the  center  of  the  city. 
The  waters  of  Lake  Cochituate,  distant  20  m.,  have  since 
1848  been  conveyed  by  a  brick  conduit  into  the  grand  reser- 
voir of  Brookline,  and  thence  carried  into  the  subordinate 
reservoirs  respectively  of  the  different  sections  of  the  city 
B.,  as  the  center — intellectually,  socially,  politically,  and  com- 
mercially— of  the  best  educated  and  most  intelligent  State  in 
the  Union,  is  pre-eminent  throughout  the  republic  in  litera- 
ture and  science.  Its  trade,  likewise,  is  marvelous,  and  com- 
pares very  favorably  with  that  of  New  York.  By  8  great 
systems  of  railway  it  reaches,  besides  the  coasts  to  the  N.  and 
S.,  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  lakes,  the  Hudson  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi. In  several  departments  of  maritime  traffic,  such  as 
the  coasting  intercourse  and  the  trade  with  Russia,  India,  and 
China,  B.  is  second  only  to  New  York ;  and  as  the  port  of 
the  manufacturing  districts  of  New  England  it  may  be  said 
to  monopolize  the  carrying  alike  of  raw  material  and  of 
finished  goods.  The  chief  exports  are  beef,  pork,  lard,  fish, 
ice,  woolens,  cottons,  paper,  boots  and  shoes,  cordage,  hard- 
ware, and  furniture;  while  the  imports,  wafted  from  all 
comers  of  the  world,  comprise  nearly  every  article  that  has  a 
name  in  commerce.  There  are  issued  150  periodicals,  several 
of  which  are  dailies.  The  charitable  institutions,  schools, 
and  libraries  of  B.  are  in  harmony  with  the  city's  impor- 
tance. In  1895  the  magnificent  public  library  building  was 
completed.  It  has  a  capacity  for  2,000,000  volumes,  with  near- 
ly 600,000  now  on  its  shelves,  and  is  the  largest  in  the  U.  S. 
after  that  of  Congress.  In  1822  B.  adopted  a  municipal  or- 
ganization, with  mavor, aldermen, and  councilors;  pop.,  (1890,) 
448.477;  estimated',  (1896,)  494,205. 

fios^ton,  (Thomas,)  a  Scotch  divine,  b.  at  Dunse  1676. 
He  received  license  as  a  preacher  in  1699,  was  ordained  min- 
ister of  Simprin,  and  in  1707  was  translated  to  Ettrick,  where 
he  d.  1782.  Of  his  works  the  best  known  is  the  Fourfold 
Siate,  published  1720.  An  excellent  treatise  of  B.  is  entitled 
The  Crook  in  (he  Lot. 

Bos^ton  College,  a  R.  C.  institution  under  the  direction 
of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  incorporated  in  1863,  with  the  usual 
power  of  conferring  degrees.  Students  in  all  departments, 
academic  and  collegiate,  about  400,  with  19  professors. 

Bos'ton  Univer^sity,  chartered  by  the  Legislature  of 
Mass.  in  1869.  Open  to  both  sexes.  Founded  by  Hon.  Lee 
Clafiin,  Isaac  Rich,  and  Hon.  Jacob  Sleeper.  There  is  a 
department  of  Liberal  Arts,  a  four  yrs '  course  for  the 
degree  of  A.B.,  also  3  yrs.'  courses  of  study  in  Theology, 
Medicine,  and  Law,  and  departments  of  Fine  Arts,  Music, 
Agriculture,  and  Oratory.  Each  department  has  a  separate 
faculty,  constituting  in  all  115  professors  and  instructors. 
The  institution  is  every  year  increasing  in  students,  having 
now  over  1,250  in  Kttendance. 

Bos^well,  (Jamks,)  celebrated  as  the  friend  and  biographer 
of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  b.  at  Edinburgh  1740.  When  in  Lon- 
don he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Johnson,  an  event  of  deci- 
sive importance  for  his  whole  subsequent  life.  In  1773  he 
was  admitted  into  the  Literary  Club  instituted  by  Johnson, 
and  of  which  Burke,  Goldsmith,  Reyxiolds,  and  Garrick  were 
members.  From  this  time  he  made  it  his  principal  business 
to  note  down  the  sayings  and  doings  of  Johnson,  with  whom 
he  associated  on  most  intimate  terms,  and  whom  he  accompa- 
nied on  his  tour  to  the  Hebrides.  After  Johnson's  death  in 
1 784  he  employed  himself  in  arranging  the  materials  which 
he  had  collected,  and  preparing  his  long-contemplated  biog- 
raphy. His  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebridea  appeared  in 
1785*;  his  Life  of  Samnd  Johnson  in  1791 ;  d.  1795. 

Boswellia,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order  Amy- 
ridacece.  Two  or  three  species  only  are  known,  of  which  the 
most  interesting  is  B.  serrata^  now  very  generally  believed  to 
have  been  the  frankincense  of  the  ancients. 

Bos'worth,  a  market-town  in  Leicestershire,  Eng. ;  pop. 
949.  On  a  moor  in  the  vicinity  was  fought,  1485,  the  bat- 
tle in  which  Richard  III.  was  slain,  and  which  terminated  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses.  On  an  elevation  called  Crownhill,  Stanley 
placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of  Richmond,  Henry  VII.  Hero 
Simpson,  the  mathematician,  was  bom,  and  Dr.  Johnson  was 
an  usher  in  the  Free  Grammar  School,  in  which  Salt,  the 
Abyssinian  traveler,  and  Richard  Dawes,  the  Greek  critic, 
were  educated. 
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BOSZORMENY— BOTANY. 


Gad-fly. 


Bdudrme'ny,  the  chief  of  the  six  towns  of  the  free  dh 
trict  of  Hadjunk,  in  tiie  E.  of  Hungary;  pop.  19,208. 

Bot,  Bot-fly,  and  Gad-fly,  names  common  to  many  in- 
sects of  the  family  (E»tridaoT  (Eitracida^ 
the  genus  CKUrua  of  Linnieus.  The  name 
B.  is  sometimes  i-estricted  to  the  lanrse, 
which  appears  to  have  been  its  original  use, 
the  other  names  being  given  to  the  perfect 
insects ;  the  name  gad-fly  often  to  insects  of 
the  genus  Tabanus^  to  which  some  try  to  re- 
strict it.  They  are  dipterous  (2-winged)  insects,  nearly  al- 
lied to  the  MuiKndeSy  (house-fly,  flesh-fly,  blow-fly,  etc.,)  with 
small  3-jointed  antennse,  and  mouth  destitute  of  a  proboscis. 
Horses,  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  deer,  and  other  quadrupeds  are 
liable  to  be  assailed  by  difTerent  kinds  of  gad-fly,  which  lay 
their  eggs  in  the  nostrils  or  skin  of  the  animal,  causing  great 
discomfort  and  sometimes  death. 

Botanic  Oar^den,  a  garden  devoted  to  the  promotion  of 
botany.  The  various  economical  applications  of  botany,  in 
agriculture,  manufactures,  medicine,  etc.,  are  almost  always 
kept  particularly  in  view ;  and  one  great  object  of  a  B.  G.  is  to 
bring  to  a  country  useful  foreign  plants,  to  determine  the 
question  of  their  suitableness  to  its  climate,  and  to  introduce 
those  which  may  be  cultivated  with  advantage.  B.  Gs.  are 
now  deemed  indispensable  to  universities ;  they  are  reckoned 
among  the  public  institutions  of  great  cities,  and  even  of  na- 
tions, and  are  established  in  new  colonies,  not  only  for  the 
sake  of  science,  but  as  one  of  the  means  of  promoting  their 
prosperity.  The  first  approach  to  a  B.  G.  appears  to  have 
been  made,  about  1309  A.D.,  in  the  garden  of  Mattha^us  Syl- 
▼aticus,  at  Salerno.  Of  a  similar  character  was  the  medical 
garden  established  at  Venice  by  the  republic,  in  1333.  The 
example  of  Venice  was  followed  by  other  Italian  cities,  and 
pUnts  from  difTerent  parts  of  the  world  began  to  be  collected. 
At  length,  about  contemporaneously  with  the  revival  of  bo- 
tanical science  in  modem  times,  the  first  true  B.  G.  was  formed 
in  1533  at  Padua,  by  Musa  Brassavola,  for  Gaspar  de  Gabrieli, 
a  wealthy  Tuscan  noble,  which  was  soon  followed  by  those  of 
Pisa,  Florence,  Bologna,  and  Rome.  The  first  public  B.  G.  was 
that  of  Pisa.  A  public  B.  G.  was  established  at  Padua  in 
1646  by  a  decree  of  the  republic  of  Venice,  at  the  request  of 
the  professors  and  students  of  medicine.  Venice  greatly  en- 
couraged the  study  of  botany.  The  B.  G.  at  Kew,  near  Lon- 
don, possesj^es  one  of  the  richest  collections  of  plants  in  the 
world,  and  was  greatly  improved  under  the  care  of  Sir  William 
Jackson  Hooker,  and  his  son,  who  succeeded  him  in  1866.  In 
the  U.  S.  the  B.  G.  at  Washington  is  second  only  to  that  of 
Kew;  and  in  connection  with  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  there 
is  a  B.  G.  of  some  extent.  Of  B.  Gs.  on  the  Continent  of  Eu- 
rope the  Jardin  des  Plantes  in  Paris  may  be  regarded  as  hold- 
ing the  first  place.  That  of  Calcutta  deserves  to  be  mentioned 
as  an  important  connecting  link  between  the  B.  Gs.  of  Europe 
and  the  botany  of  India.  It  has  enjoyed  the  care  of  a  suc- 
cession of  eminent  botanists,  and  has  been  very  useful  both 
in  transmitting  Indian  plants  to  other  parts  of  the  world  and 
in  introducing  valuable  productions  of  other  countries  into 
India. 

Bot^any.  The  natural  history  of  the  vegetable  kingdom — 
the  science  that  treats  of  plants — is  termed  B.,  forming 
the  second  division  of  the  science  of  biology.  Broadly  and 
briefly  stated,  a  general  definition  of  plants,  their  nature,  and 
office  is  that  they  are  living  specimens  which  derive  their 
sustenance  from  the  earth  and  the  atmosphere ;  that  they 
only  are  capable  of  converting  earth  and  air  into  nourishment 
for  man  and  beast  and  insect ;  that  they  create  the  food  upon 
which  animals  live;  that  their  part  in  the  plan  of  creation  is 
to  transform  eifete  material  into  living  matter,  or  into  sub- 
stances fit  for  supfK)rtingthe  life  of  an  active  being,  and  that 
animals  consume  that  which  plants  have  prepared  for  them, 
in  turn  transform  it,  and  convert  it  into  organisms  which  pos- 
sess powers  of  the  highest  order.  B.  is  subdivided  into  two 
grand  divisions :  Phi/.sical  B.,  including  all  imaginable  in- 
quiries into  the  structm-e,  life,  growth,  and  propagation  of 
plants ;  and  Systematic  B.^  which  deals  with  all  inquiries  re- 
lating to  the  kinds  of  plants  as  related  to  each  other,  their 
classification,  etc.  Plant  life,  from  the  humblest  lichen  to  the 
kingliest  palm,  is  divided  into  many  genera  and  species,  ac- 
cording to  the  LinnsDau  binomial  system  of  nomenclature — 
which  has  been  termed  one  of  his  happiest  hits — and  which 
establishes  for  each  plant  a  double  nanie^  that  of  its  genus  and 
that  of  its  species.  Following  will  be  found  a  brief  rhiime 
of  the  various  primary  divisions,  with  their  subdivisions. 
I.  Protophytat. — Vegetable  structure  has  been  characterized 
as  bioplasm  imprisoned,  or  invested  with  a  cell-wall  of  cellu- 


lose. In  some  of  the  simplest  forms,  or  protophytee,  each 
cell  ia  separate  from  the  rest,  others  form  masses  of  cells  in 
a  sort  of  gelatinous  or  mucilaginous  investment,  while  other 
forms  exhibit  a  definite  adhesion  between  the  cells,  so  a$  to 
prefigure  a  regular  plant-like  structure,  although  each  cell  h 
a  repetition  of  its  parent  cell,  and  is  capable  of  living  apart. 
The  simplest  form,  ehroococcuty  is  the  green  scum  floatiog 
on  stagnant  ponds  or  adhering  to  stones  and  rocks  in  damp 


Arachnoidiscus  EhrenberRTll,  (Protophyte.) 


TiM  Ara^notdiaetu  Khrenberaii  in  comnioa  on  the  coaat  of  Californta, 
attached  to  sea-weed.  Ifai  gviieral  appearance  in  that  of  a  flrlamv  iiill-box. 
The  fljrure  shows  one  of  the  ends,  or  fnuitules,  covered  with  oelicat;  tracefy 


like  a  spider's  weh,  by  which  the  ffenos  gets  Its  name,  from  aradmt, ' 
— '-•  -  "anddiseiis,  "adlak-" 


situations.  The  microscope  shows  this  to  consist  of  a  multi- 
tude of  green  cells,  while  the  green  particles  or  granules 
which  fill  each  cell  are  formed  of  material  called  cklorophi/U. 
Throughout  the  vegetable  kingdom  the  presence  of  chlorophvH 
is  necessary  to  enable  the  plant,  under  the  stimulus  of  bright 
sunlight,  to  break  up  carbonic  acid,  evolve  the  oxygen,  and 
appropriate  carbon  as  food.  In  the  absence  of  sunlight,  as  i» 
well  known,  all  plants  evolve  more  or  less  carbonic  acid,  through 


Hellopelta,  (Protophyte.) 

The  Helfopelta,  sun-nhleld.  (from  ht>Un»,  "  the  snn,"  and  pflta,  "  a  «*'***''3 
i8  a  most  beautiful  difOc.  whose  markings  form  a  reigalar  star,  the  namber  of 
whose  rays  determine  the  species. 

a  kind  of  oxidation.  II.  Thallogens. — Called  also  Thallus- 
plants  and  Thallophytes,  from  thalltis,  a  "  f i-ond,"  or  green 
leaf,  genein^  "to  produce,"  and  pfiyton^  "a  plant,"  have  no 
true  vascular  system,  but  are  composed  of  cells  of  various 
sizes,  forming  membranous  expansions,  or  filaments  more  or 
less  simple,  branched,  or  interlacing.  They  differ  from  Pro- 
tophytes  by  the  more  intimate  union  of  cells  in  their  gtrucl- 
ure.  To  this  division  belong  the  Algae,  or  Sea-weeds,  the 
Lichens,  and  the  Fungi.     III.  Aorogeni. — In  the  type  of 
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AcTogens  there  is  a  distinct  stem  or  axis  of  growth  which  in- 
creases by  the  evolution  of  new  cells  only  at  its  summit  or 
apex.  Cells  in  other  parts  of  the  plant  may  enlarge,  but  do 
not  multiply  themselves.  These  plants  generally  have  distinct 


Thallogens. 
Section  of  receptacle  of  Fucus  platycarpua,  lined  with  flUmentB  ocmtaln- 
•jkg  autheridlal  cells  and  aporantpEu 

stems  and  leaves,  with  stomaia,  a  certain  amount  of  vascular 
tissue,  and  thecce^  or  cases  containing  spores.  The  Stoneworts, 
the  Liverworts,  the  Horsetails,  the  Ferns,  and  the  Mosses  are 
the  principal  families  of  Acrogens.  Protophjrtes,  Thallogens, 
and  Acrogens  have  been  classed  together  in  the  artifi- 
cial system  of  Linnaeus  as  Cryplogamia^  (from  cryptoa^ 
"  hidden,"  and  gamos^  "  nuptials,")  in  allusion  to  the 
inconspicuous  character  of  their  reproductive  organs ; 
while  Endogens  and  Exogens  are  called  Phanerogamia^  • 
(phanerox^  "visible,"  and  gaman^  "nuptials,")  since 
they  have  perceptible  reproductive  organs  consisting 
of  stamens  and  pistils.  To  these  essential  parts  we 
frequently  find  two  envelopes  added,  the  calyx  and 
corolla.  These  parts  make  up  the  flower,  and  the 
Phanerogamia  are  not  infrequently  known  as  flowering 
plants.  The  flower  consists  of  whorled  leaves  placed 
on  an  axis,  the  intemodes  of  which  are  very  rarely  de- 
veloped. There  are  usually  four  of  these  whorls. 
The  outer  whorl  is  the  calyx,  the  next  the  corolla,  the 
third  the  stamens,  and  the  innermost  the  pistil.  In 
Exogens  the  calyx  is  usually  green  and  the  corolla 
colored,  but  in  the  Endogens  both  frequently  display 
rich  coloring,  and  are  apt  to  be  confounded,  so  that 
the  term  perianth  is  usually  applied  to  the  flowers 
of  Endogens,  whether  colored  or  otherwise,  (peH^ 
"  around,"  arUhos^  "  flower.")  The  parts  of  the  calyx, 
when  separate,  are  called  sepals,  and  the  leaves  of  the 
corolla,  petals.  Stamens  have  two  parts,  the  filament, 
or  stalk,  and  the  anther,  or  broader  portion,  correspond- 
ing to  the  folded  blade  of  the  leaf,  and  containing  fer- 
tilizing grains  called  pollen.  The  pistil  is  also  made 
up  of  two  parts,  the  ovary,  containing  ovules  or  young 
seeds,  and  the  stigma,  a  cellular  and  usually  glutinous 
body,  for  the  reception  of  the  pollen  grains.  This  is 
sometimes  sessile,  or  resting  on  the  ovary,  and  some- 
times elevated  on  a  stalk,  or  style.  Like  the  other 
whorls,  the  pistil  is  made  up  of  one  or  more  modified 
leaves,  named  carpels.  Some  flowers  have  no  stamens, 
and  are  called  female  flowers ;  others  have  no  pistil,  and 
are  male  flowers ;  but  both  stamens  and  pistils  are  always  found 
somewhere,  either  on  the  same  plant  or  on  different  plants. 
There  are  flowers  which  lack  the  corolla  only,  and  so  are  in- 
complete, and  others  which  have  neither  calyx  nor  corolla,  and 


are  said  to  be  naked.  lY.  Endogeni. — Endogenous  plants 
have  no  separable  bark  nor  distinct  concentric  circles  in  the 
stem.  Their  slender  fibro-vascular  bundles,  consisting  of  spiral 
and  porous  vessels  and  woody  fibers,  descend  from  the  leaves 
downward,  converging  at  first  toward  the  center  of  the  stem, 
but  afterward  diverging  outward  until  they  reach  the  roots  or 
attach  themselves  to  the  hardened  and  inseparable  tissue  of 
the  outer  part,  which  gives  strength  to  the  stem  and  replaces 
the  bark  of  the  Exogens.  In  Endogens  the  leaves  are  usuallj 
parallel-veined,  and  in  Exogens  they  are  netted-veined ;  but 
sometimes  this  distinction  is  not  easily  seen,  or  is  even  de- 
ceptive. Among  Endogenous  plants  are  included  the  Grasses^ 
both  the  nutritious  and  the  ornamental  kinds,  the  Sedges,  in- 
eluding  the  Bulrush  and  the  Papyrus ;  the  Date  Palm  and  ths 
Cocoa-nut  Palm,  the  Banana  family,  the  Rne-apples,  the  Or- 
chids,  the  Lilies,  the  Ginger  family,  the  Agave  or  Amer.  Aloe^ 
the  Screw  Pine,  and  a  host  of  others.  Y.  Exogeni. — The 
term  Exogen,  (from  exo, "  outward,"  and^«i«n, "  to  produce,") 
is  applied  to  those  plants  whose  stems  contain  a  central  pithi, 
an  exterior  proper  bark — though  often  very  thin  and  delicate 
— and  between  them  one  or  more  concentric  zones  of  mingled 
woody  and  vascular  tissue.  It  is  the  largest  class  or  type  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  including  about  7,000  genera  and 
70,000  species  of  flowering  plants.  According  to  the  system 
of  De  Candolle,  which  is  usually  followed,  Exogens  are  sub- 
divided into,  (1)  ThalamiftorecB^  in  which  the  separate  petals 
and  the  stamens  are  borne  directly  on  the  receptacle.  (2)  CVi- 
lycifloreoe^  in  which  the  petals  (either  distinct  or  united)  and 
the  stamens  are  borne  on  the  calyx.  (3)  CoroUiJlorece^  in 
wliich  the  stamens  are  borne  on  the  petals,  and  the  latter  are 
free  from  the  calyx.  (4)  Monochlamydea^  having  no  petals. 
All  trees  of  cold  or  temperate  climates  and  most  trees  of 
tropical  regions  are  Exogens,  and  the  order  includes  the 
greater  part  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  as  well  as  its  more 
noble  and  beautiful  varieties  of  flowering  plants.  Among 
Exogenous  plants  are  the  magnolias,  the  maples,  the  cama- 
tions,  and  pinks ;  all  plants  with  blossoms  and  pods  like  those 
of  the  pea,  bean,  and  locust ;  the  plum,  cherry,  peach,  apple, 
and  pear  trees ;  sunflowers,  daisies,  dandelions,  azaleas,  and 
rhododendrons ;  primroses,  morning-glories,  potatoes,  tobacco^ 
hemp,  nettles,  poplars,  willows,  hickories,  oaks,  and  all  the  pine 
and  spruce  family.  Oeneral  Surrey. — Heat  and  moisture 
are  the  conditions  most  favorable  to  vegetable  development; 
hence  we  find  that  in  moist,  tropical  countries  vegetation  is 
exceedingly  luxuriant,  while  in  high  arctic  regions  it  is  limited 


Acrogens. 


NiteUa  flexttU .-  A,  stem  and  branchee  of  the  natural  fldxe ;  a,  b,  e,  d,  four  f 
dls  of  branches  Issaing  from  the  stem ;  e,  A  subdivision  of  the  branches.  B,  pov» 
tion  of  the  stem  and  branches  enlaived ;  a,  o.  Joints  of  stem ;  c,  H,  verticils :  e.  #*, 
new  cellfl  sproutinff  from  the  sides  of  the  branches ;  g,  h,  new  cells  sprouting  at  tn» 
extremities  of  the  branches. 


to  a  cress  or  two,  a  low  willow,  and  a  very  few  other  plantSL 
Plants  are  not  all  confined  to  their  original  localities.  Some 
are  diffused  by  natural  agents,  such  as  winds,  ocean-currents, 
and  rivers;  many  others,  eminently  useful  to  man,  have  bj 
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him  been  widely  dispersed  and  greatly  improved  by  cultiva- 
tion. Thus,  the  potato,  so  universally  cultivated,  is  a  native 
of  the  W.  part  of  S.  Am.  Maize  or  Indian  corn,  the  cacao 
or  chocolate  tree,  arrowroot,  manioc,  and  tobacco  have  been 
Introduced  into  the  Old  World  from  the 
New,  while  from  the  Old  World  the  New 
has  received  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  and 
coffee,  besides  most  of  the  finer  fruits,  as 
the  peach,  apple,  fig,  orange,  etc.  An 
early  variety  of  the  potato  has  been  in- 
troduced into  Iceland,  where  the  bread 
grains  will  not  grow.  Beyond  this  limit, 
the  inhabitants  subsist  chiefly  by  hunting 
and  fishing,  a  few  roots,  barks,  and  lich- 
ens constituting  the  scanty  vegetation. 
The  chief  food-plants  of  the  torrid  zone 
are  rice,  the  dat«  and  the  cocoa-nut  palm, 
the  bread-fruit  and  the  banana  tree,  sago, 
manioc,  yams,  and  sweet  potatoes.  S^o 
is  the  prepared  pith  of  several  species  of 
palm  found  in  the  East  Indies.  The  fa- 
rina of  manioc  is  called  cassava  or  tap- 
ioca, and  forms  an  important  article  of 
food  throughout  tropical  Am.  Here,  too, 
flourish  delicious  fruits,  sugar,  coffee, 
cotton,  various  spices  and  gums,  vanilla, 
chocolate,  arrowroot,  Peruvian  bark,  and 
most  of  the  dye-woods.  The  timber  trees 
arc  numerous  and  important,  among 
which  are  the  teak  of  the  East  Indies,  val- 
uable for  ship-building ;  the  mahogany  of 
tropical  Am. ;  the  ebony  of  Madagascar 
and  Ceylon ;  and  rose-wood,  found  chiefly 
in  Brazil  and  Siam.  Besides  the  peculiar 
products  of  the  torrid  zone,  at  different 
heights  on  the  mountains  and  table-lands 
may  be  found  many  plants  related  to  those 
of  colder  regions.  The  principal  food- 
plants  of  the  temperate  zones  are  wheat, 
rye,  potatoes,  oats,  barley,  cabbages,  on- 
ions, and  Indian  com.  Among  the  other 
productions  are  flax,  hemp,  tea,  maple-su- 
gar, buckwheat,  tobacco,  grapes  ;  the  more 
hardy  fruit-trees,  as  the  apple,  pear,  plum, 
etc.,  besides  strawberries  and  other  small 
fruits.  The  timber  trees  are  of  the  great- 
est utility.  Here  are  found  the  oak,  pine,  maple,  cedar,  ash, 
hemlock,  walnut,  chestnut,  etc.    Cotton,  hemp,  and  flax  are 


Endogenous  Leaf. 
The    illtutration 
shows  the  parallel 
Tenadon. 


Exogens. 
A,  mode  of  growth  in  stom ;  H,  in  root ;  A.  o,  (rrowlnpr  cells  In  stem, 
which  muUlnly  oy  flnsion  ;  h.  cainbinin.  elalwmuxl  by  |jrrf>wlnK  cells  ;  B,  a, 
in^winK  coUa  in  root:  h.  cells  prfxlnce*!  by  prrowiiiff  cellij;  <?,  cap,  (plleo- 
rhiza ;)  C,  root  of  duckweed,  (ma^nlilcd ;)  a,  gix>vfiixg  point ;  b,  root-sheath  ; 
«,  cap ;  d,  root. 

the  plants  ot  greatest  value  to  man  as  furnishing  materials  for 
clothing.  Cotton  is  most  extensively  cultivated  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  U.  S. ;  hemp  and  flax  in  Europe  and  the  U.  S. 


Bittribntion  and  Origin  of  Food-Plants.  —  Rice,  which 
forms  the  daily  bread  of  many  millions  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth  in  the  tropical  regions,  grows  in  all  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  globe,  from  Japan  and  China,  in  the  East,  to  Am. 
In  Europe  its  cultivation  is  limited  by  the  climate  to  the 
southward  of  a  line  from  Greece  to  northern  Italy,  and 
across  Spain  and  Portugal.  Wheat,  the  king  of  the  cereals 
of  the  temperate  region,  is  cultivated  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
the  temperate  zone,  in  Europe  and  Asia,  in  Australia,  the 
U.  S.,  in  Chili,  and  the  La  Plata  region  of  S.  Am.  Maize 
is  the  com  of  Am.,  and  grows  both  in  the  tropical  and  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  temperate  zones.  It  has  become  a  staple 
of  food  in  southern  Europe,  and  has  extended  across  Asia  to 
China  and  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  also  the  Negro  States 
of  Africa.  It  is  widely  diffused  in  N.  Am.  S.  of  lat  50.  Rye 
is  especially  the  bread-grain  of  the  German  part  of  the  great 
plain  of  northern  Europe.  Oats  and  barley  are  the  two  grains 
which  can  flourish  in  the  coldest  parts  of  the  temperate  zone. 
The  latter  is  cultivated  even  in  lat  70,  near  the  North  Cape 
of  Scandinavia.  Neither  of  these  grains  is  much  used  for 
bread,  the  f oi-mer  only  in  Scotland.  Cotton  is  the  chief  of  the 
vegetable  products  which  are  made  use  of  as  clothing  for 
man ;  its  use  and  cultivation  extends  round  the  whole  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  world.  Cotton  of  the  greatest  value  is 
grown  in  the  small  islands  off  the  E.  coast  of  the  U.  S.,  be- 
tween Charleston  and  Savannah,  called  Sea  Island  cotton,  to 
distinguish  it  from  that  which  is  cultivated  on  the  higher 
ground  of  the  main-land.  The  cultivation  of  cotton  has  a 
wide  extension  in  the  southern  parts  of  N.  Am.,  E.  of  the 
great  table-land  in  S.  Am.,  in  Africa,  in  the  **  Tell "  slope  of 
the  plateau  in  Barbary,  in  Egypt,  in  the  fertile  lands  between 
the  forest  regions  of  the  equator  and  the  Sahara,  and  in  Cape 
Colony  and  Natal  in  the  S.  The  finest  Sea  Island  cotton  can 
also  be  grown  in  Queensland,  Australia,  both  on  the  coast 
slopes  and  on  the  higher  land  in  the  interior.  Flax  grows 
equally  in  cold  or  warm  climates.  Its  chief  region  is,  per- 
haps, that  of  the  northern  plain  of  Europe,  in  which  it  is 
cultivated  from  Archangel,  on  the  White  Sea,  in  the  R, 
through  northern  Russia,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands,  to 
England  and  Ireland ;  but  it  is  widely  grown  in  northern 
India,  in  Egypt,  and  in  N.  Am.  Hemp  is  invaluable  as  a 
binding  material  for  ropes,  nets,  and  cordage.  It  is  culti- 
vated in  large  districts  of  Europe,  chiefly  in  northern  Russia, 
Germany,  and  Italy ;  also  in  India  and  China,  in  the  western 
U.  S.,  and  in  Chili  and  S.  Am.  Tea  is  the  most  important 
of  the  vegetables  used  in  the  preparation  of  drinks.  The 
area  of  its  cultivation  extends,  in  eastern  Asia,  from  Ja- 
pan to  Assam,  in  India,  its  special  central  region  being  the 
plain  of  China.  It  is  universally  used  in  China ;  but  it  b  ex- 
ported thence  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Coffee  is  native  in 
Abyssinia,  but  has  been  transferred  to  Arabia,  where  it  is 
now  extensively  cultivated.  Coffee  was  introduced  by  the 
Dutch  into  the  East  Indies,  and  its  cultivation  has  now  spread 
over  these  and  has  found  its  way  to  the  West  Indies  and  to 
S.  Am.,  the  greatest  supply  coming  from  Brazil.  Sugar-cane 
belonged  originally  to  eastern  Asia,  from  northern  India  to 
the  East  Indian  Archipelago,  southern  China,  and  many  of  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific ;  it  has  been  transported,  however,  to 
Africa,  Madeira,  and  the  tropical  parts  of  Am.  From  its 
saccharine  juice  the  most  of  our  sugar  of  commerce  is  made. 
Tobacco  was  introduced  into  France  in  1560.  It  was  dis- 
covered by  Columbus  in  1492  in  one  of  the  West  India  isl- 
ands. Its  cultivation  afterward  spread  to  Virginia  and  over 
the  West  Indies,  and  now  different  sorts  are  grown  in  India, 
Java,  Manilla,  the  Philippine  Islands,  Algeria,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Turkey,  Russia,  Hungary,  and  Portugal.  Opium  is  de- 
rived from  the  head  of  the  white  poppy,  and  is  grown  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  Asia  and  Europe.  The  potato  is  the  best  of 
the  roots  that  are  used  as  food  for  man.  Its  native  place  is 
S.  Am.,  and  it  was  found  in  cultivation  on  the  highlands  of 
Chili  and  Peru,  but  it  has  now  become  an  indispensable  article 
of  food  in  both  hemispheres,  and  is  cultivated  in  all  the  con- 
tinents, almost  to  the  polar  circle  in  Europe,  in  N.  Am., 
South  Africa,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  In  warmer 
climates  it  is  to  a  great  extent  replaced  by  the  Sweet  Potato^ 
also  an  Amer.  plant.  Cassava  is  the  starchy  root  of  a  shrub, 
from  which  tapioca  is  made.  The  root  is  poisonous  in  its  nat- 
ural state,  but  the  narcotic  principle  may  be  either  washed  or 
roasted  out  of  it.  It  grows  in  Brazil  and  the  West  Indies,  in 
the  New  World,  and  the  Gaboon  region  of  Africa  and  the 
East  Indies,  in  the  Old.  Arrowroot  is  a  starch  made  from 
the  tuber  of  the  maranta,  which  grows  in  most  of  the  warm 
and  damp  parts  of  tropical  regions,  in  the  East  Indies  and 
in  S.  Am.  and  the  West  India  Islands,  more  especially  in 
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Jamaica.  The  banana,  or  plantain,  one  of  the  most  important 
fruits  of  the  hot  countries  of  the  globe,  is  a  gigantic  herb. 
It  bears  a  great  quantity  of  fruit,  is  easily  culti- 
vated, and  is  so  nutritious  that  the  same  extent  of 
ground  which  in  wheat  would  maintain  only  2  per- 
sons, under  banana  will  yield  sustenance  to  60.  In 
the  tropics  it  g»oW8  to  a  h.  of  from  4,000  to  6,000 
ft.  above  the  sea.  The  bread-fruit  tree  is  found 
over  the  whole  of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago  and 
in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  It  has  been  intro- 
duced into  S.  Am.  and  the  Antilles,  and  into  Mauri- 
tius and  Bourbon,  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  tree 
is  covered  with  fruit  for  8  or  9  months  in  the  yr., 
and  it  is  said  that  3  trees  are  sufficient  to  supply  a 
man  with  pleasant  food  for  a  whole  yr.  The  date- 
palm,  one  of  the  most  productive  plants  of  the  trop- 
ical region,  is  a  native  of  Mesopotamia,  and  ex- 
tends round  the  outer  slopes  of  Arabia,  and  along 
the  N.  of  Africa  inland  from  the  Mediterranean, 
on  the  W.  as  far  as  Senegal,  and  eastward  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus  in  northern  India.  It  is  said 
that  as  many  as  20,000  dates  may  be  gathered  from 
one  tree  in  a  yr.  The  tree  bearing  the  cocoa-nut  is 
the  queen  of  all  the  palms.  It  grows  especially  in  Ceylon, 
southern  India,  and  the  East  Indies.  The  milk  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  affords  a  cooling  drink,  while  the  kernel  is  a  favorite 
food,  greatly  appreciated  in  the  regions  where  it  grows; 
oil  pressed  from  the  kernel  is  a  great  article  of  commerce ; 
and  the  tough,  brown  fibers  of  the  outer  shell  are  used  in 
place  of  hemp  in  making  cordage.  The  hard  shell  makes 
natural  dishes,  the  trunk  affords  masts  or  beams,  while  the 
roots  are  used  for  medicine  or  woven  into  baskets ;  and  the 
stem  of  the  living  tree  when  pierced  affords  the  refreshing 
palm  wine.  The  orange  is  a  native  of  southern  China  and  of 
parts  of  India,  and  has  spread  over  Palestine,  Egypt,  and  the 
N.  coast  of  Africa,  to  Malta  and  Sicily.  It  was  brought  by 
the  Moors  to  Spain.  It  is  cultivated  largely  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  U.  S.,  and  in  the  Polynesian  Islands.  The  olive 
grew  originally  in  North  Africa,  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Persia. 
It  has  extended  to  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  and  has 
been  introduced  into  Mexico  and  Calif.  The  oil  is  exten- 
sively used  for  food  as  well  as  in  manufactures.  Among  the 
spikes  are  pepper,  Cayenne  pepper,  and  the  clove;  their 
native  places  are  in  tropical  countries.  Cassia  buds  are 
from  a  tree  of  the  laurel  family,  a  native  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  Cinnamon  is  also  of 
the  laurel  family,  and  is  found  only  in  Ceylon  and  Cochin 
China.  The  inner  bark  furnishes  the  cinnamon  of  commerce. 
Cloves  are  the  flower-buds  of  a  tree  of  from  20  to  40  ft.  in  h., 
not  unlike  a  pear-tree  in  general  aspect.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  Molucca  Islands.  Nutmegs  are  the  seeds  of  a  tree  found 
principally  in  the  Molucca  Islands.  The  fruit  when  green  re- 
sembles a  small  peach.  Each  fruit  contains  one  nutmeg, 
wrapped  up  in  a  kind  of  covering  which  is  the  spice  called 
mace.  Pepper  is  found  only  in  the  hottest  portions  of  the 
globe,  principally  in  Am.  and  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  It 
is  rare  in  Africa.  Sumatra  is  the  greatest  pepper-producing 
district  of  the  world.  Gum  arable  is  one  of  the  best  known 
of  the  many  gums.  It  flows  from  the  cracks  in  several  kinds 
of  acacias,  which  are  found  in  Arabia.  The  main  area  of  its 
production  is  northern  Africa,  from  Egypt  to  Senegal.  Gutta- 
percha is  chiefly  brought  from  the  East  Indies,  China,  and 
Farther  India,  besides  Ceylon  and  Malabar.  Caoutchouc,  or 
India  rubber,  is  derived  chiefly  from  trees  which  grow  in  the 
Amazon  basin  in  S.  Am. 

Bot'^any  Bay,  a  haven  of  New  South  Wales,  discovered 
by  Cook  on  his  first  voyage,  in  IVVO,  and  named  by  him  from 
the  great  number  of  new  plants  in  its  vicinity — a  character- 
istic, however,  rather  of  Australia  in  general  than  of  this 
particular  locality.  In  1787  it  received  England^s  first  penal 
colony  in  the  East.  On  the  shore  of  B.  B.  there  was  erected, 
in  1826,  a  column  to  the  memory  of  the  unfortunate  La 
Perouse. 

Bot^etonrt,  Lord,  (Narbonne  Berkelet,)  roval  Gov. 
of  Va.  1768;  b.  1717,  d.  1770. 

Bot^etonrt  Springs,  in  Roanoke  Co.,  Va.,  is  the  seat  of 
HoUins  Institute  for  ladies ;  it  has  a  mild  saline  spring,  and 
is  a  favorite  summer  resort. 

Bot-fly,  a  stout-bodied  hairy  fly,  with  antennse  inserted  in 
rounded  pits,  and  with  rudimentary  mouth-parts,  developing 
from  thick  spiny  maggots,  which  are,  parasites  in  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  etc.  The  ox  B.  {Hypodermis  hovvt)  appears 
from  June  to  Sept.,  the  maggots  or  larvae  occurring  during 
May  and  in  the  summer  in  tumors  on  the  backs  of  cattle, 


until  in  July  they  fall  to  the  ground ;  they  remain  in  the  pupa- 
case  from  26  to  80  days.    The  maggots  of  the  horse  B.  hang 


Ox  Bot-fly  and  Maggot,  both  enlarged. 

by  their  mouth-hooks  to  the  walls  of  the  horse^s  stomach, 
and  cause  great  annoyance  to  the  animal. 

Both,  (John  and  Andrew,)  two  celebrated  painters ;  b.  at 
Utrecht.  John  painted  landscapes,  adopting  Claude  for  his 
model ;  while  Andrew  filled  in  the  figures  after  the  style  of 
Bamboccio,  and  in  so  careful  a  manner  that  the  pictures 
look  like  the  work  of  one  hand.  John^s  landscapes  are  char- 
acterized by  delicious  warmth  of  sky,  softness  of  distance, 
and  general  truthfulness  to  nature ;  even  the  different  hours 
of  the  day  may  be  distinguished  in  some  of  his  best  pict- 
ures, so  careful  are  his  tints.  The  works  of  the  brothers  are 
still  in  great  repute,  and  bring  high  prices  whenever  they 
are  offered  for  sale.  One  of  the  brothers  was  accidentally 
drowned  in  a  canal  in  Venice  1660;  the  other  brother  then 
settled  in  Utrecht,  where  he  d.  6  yrs.  afterward. 

Bo^thie  (Gael.  Bothag)  signified' originally  a  humble  cot- 
tage or  hut,  but  for  a  considerable  number  of  yrs.  the  term 
has  been  more  popularly  applied  to  a  barely  furnished,  gen- 
erally uncomfortable  habitation  for  farm-servants. 

Both^nia,  the  name  formerly  given  to  a  country  of  north- 
em  Europe,  extending  along  the  E.  and  W.  shores  of  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia,  the  E.  portion  now  being  comprised  in  Finland, 
and  the  W.  forming  the  Swedish  Govts,  of  Pitea  and  Umea. 

Both'nia,  Golf  of,  the  part  of  the  Baltic  Sea  which  lies 
to  the  N.  of  the  isle  of  Aland,  having  on  its  E.  shore  Finland, 
on  the  W.  Sweden  and  Lapland,  with  Tomea  for  its  N.  limit. 
Its  greatest  I.  is  about  400  m.,  and  its  average  w.  100  m.  Its 
depth  varies  from  20  to  60  fathoms. 

Bothrioceph^alns,  (Gr.  hothHon, "  a  little  pit,"  and  ceph- 
ale^  ^*  a  head,")  a  genus  of  intestinal  worms,  belonging  to  the 
order  of  Cestoid  Worms,  and  closely  allied  to  T<jmia,  (tape- 
worm.) 

Both^well,  a  village  in  Lanarkshire,  Scotland.  The  river 
Clyde  is  crossed  by  the  famous  bridge,  the  place  of  the  bloody 
encounter  between  the  Covenanters  and  Monmouth  in  1679, 
when  the  former  were  defeated.  Near  the  village  are  the 
magnificent  Norman  ruins  of  Both  well  Castle ;  pop.  1,209. 

Soth^well,  Earl  of,  (James  Hkpddrn,)  was  b.  in  Scot- 
land 1 626.  In  1661  he  formed  one  of  the  deputation  of  lords 
sent  to  convey  the  youthful  Queen  Mary  to  her  kingdom.  He 
was  shortly  after  made  a  privy  councilor ;  but  his  violence  and 
misconduct  soon  became  intolerable,  and  he  was  ordered  to 
quit  Edinburgh.  In  March,  1662,  he  and  the  Earl  of  Arran 
were  committed  to  the  castle  for  conspiring  to  seize  the 
queen^s  person.  B.  made  his  escape,  was  recaptured  at  Holy 
Island,  again  got  free,  and  sailed  to  France.  Not  appearing 
at  his  trial,  he  was  outlawed.  In  1666,  after  the  queen*s 
marriage  with  Damley,  he  re-appeared,  and,  having  strongly 
espoused  her  cause  against  Moray  and  his  party,  was  restored 
to  favor.  In  Oct.,  1666,  while  performing  a  judicial  tour  iu 
Liddesdale,  he  was  attacked  an^  wounded,  and  the  queen 
manifested  her  interest  in  the  earl  by  riding  20  m.  and  back 
to  see  him,  a  journey  which  brought  on  a  dangerous  fever. 
At  Craigmillar,  B.  attempted,  unsuccessfully,  to  overrule  her 
objections  to  a  divorce  from  Damley,  but  a  more  desperate 
plan  was  devised  to  get  rid  of  the  husband,  and  on  the  night 
of  Feb.  9,  1567,  Damley  was  blown  up  at  the  Kirk  of  Field. 
On  April  26,  B.,  accompanied  by  a  strong  force,  carried  off  the 
queen  to  Dunbar  Castle ;  on  May  6  he  was  divorced  from  his 
wife;  and  on  the  16th  his  marriage  with  Mary  was  solem- 
nized at  Holyrood.    He  had  previously  been  created  Duke  of 
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Orkney.  His  triumph  was  short ;  the  wrath  of  the  nation  was 
roused.  At  the  end  of  the  month  Mary  was  a  prisoner  in 
Edinburgh,  and  B.,  pursued  in  his  voyage  to  the  Orkneys, 
fled  to  Denmark.  There  he  was  seized  and  imprisoned,  and 
d.  in  1676. 

BotOCa'cLoes,  or  Ay'mores,  a  native  tribe  of  Brazil, 
S.  Am. ;  number  about  4,000 ;  they  are  dying  out. 

Boto^n^,  in  Her.,  having  a  button  or  bud  at  the  end.  A 
cross  B.  is  a  cross  the  ends  of  which  are  in  the  form  of  buds 
or  flowers. 

Botrychlnm,  a  genus  of  ferns,  of  the  division  Ophio- 
glo9»ea, 

Botryoid^al,  a  surface  consisting  of  clustered  globular 
prominences,  resembling  grapes. 

Botry'tiB,  a  genus  of  fungi,  of  the  division  Hifphom}fcete»^ 
containing  many  of  the  plants  commonly  called  mold  and 
mildew. 

Bot^BChan,  a  thriving  commercial  town  in  Roumania; 
pop.  27,147. 

jSot^ta,  (Anne  Charlottk  Lynch,)  an  Amer.  poet,  and 
author  of  Hand-book  of  Universal  Literature^  1866 ;  married 
Vincenzo  Botta  in  1866;  d.  1891. 

BoVta,  (Carlo  Giuseppe  Guglielmo,)  an  Ital.  poet  and 
historian,  b.  in  1766  at  San  Giorgio  del  Ganavese,  in  Piedmont. 
In  1794  he  became  a  physician  to  the  French  army,  and  in  1 799 
he,  Carlo  Aurello  de  Bosi,  and  Carlo  Giulio,  were  appointed 
the  provisional  government  of  Piedmont  After  the  battle  of 
Marengo  he  became  a  member  of  the  Piedmontese  Consulta. 
In  the  Corps  Legislatif  he  gave  offense  to  Napoleon  by  desig- 
nating his  government  as  despotic.  In  1830  he  was  allowed 
to  return  to  his  native  town ;  d.  1837. 

Bot^ta,  (Paul  Emile,)  a  distinguished  Fr.  archaeologist  and 
traveler,  the  son  of  the  preceding,  b.  1805.  In  the  yr.  1830  he 
went  to  Egypt, where  he  entered  into  the  service  of  Hehemet  AH 
as  a  physician.  The  French  government  about  1833  appointed 
him  consul  in  Alexandria,  from  which  he  undertook  a  journey 
to  Arabia,  the  results  of  which  he  gave  to  the  world  in  a  work 
entitled  Relation  (Tun  Voyage  dan*  V  Yemen,  entrepris  1 837, 
pour  U  Mushtm  cT  Histoire  NaturelU  de  Paris,  (Paris,  1844.) 
From  Alexandria  the  government  sent  him  as  consular  agent  to 
Mosul,  where,  at  the  instigation  of  the  German  Orientalist,  Julius 
Mohl,  he  commenced  a  series  of  discoveries  which  form  an 
epoch  in  archaeological  science.  In  the  spring  of  1843  B.  be- 
gan digging  in  the  heaps  of  ruins  near  the  Tigris  for  monu- 
ments of  Assyrian  antiquity,  and  the  Journal  Asiatique  soon 
contained  accounts  of  the  success  with  which  his  enterprise 
and  perseverance  were  rewarded.  In  1846  B.  was  appointed 
consul  at  Jerusalem,  and  in  1857  at  Tripoli.  He  returned  to 
France  in  1868,  and  d.  at  Ach^res  in  1870. 

BoVta,  (Vincenzo,  Ph.D.,)  author  and  educator,  b.  1818 ; 
he  was  Prof,  of  Philosophy  at  Cuueo  and  Turin,  and  of  Italian 
Literature  in  the  Univ.  of  the  City  of  New  York  ;  d.  1894. 

Botta^riy  (Giovanni,)  a  learned  Ital.  prelate,  b.  in  Flor- 
ence  1689.  The  Delia  Crusca  Academy  intrusted  him  with 
the  care  of  a  new  impression  of  its  famous  dictionary.  This 
extensive  work  occupied  B.  and  his  collaborators  several 
yrs.,  and  proved  of  wonderful  service  to  the  Italian  language. 
In  1730  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  made  Prof,  of  Ec- 
clesiastical History  and  of  Controversy  in  the  Coll.  of  La  Sa- 
pienza.  Clement  XII.  appointed  him  librarian  of  the  Vatican, 
and  Benedict  XIV.  canon  of  Santa  Maria  Transteverine ;  d. 
at  Rome  1776.  The  works  of  which  B.  was  either  the  author 
or  editor  are  very  numerous.  One  of  the  most  important  is 
a  collection  of  letters  by  painters,  sculptors,  and  architects, 
published  1757-73. 

Bottesi^ni,  (Antonio,)  the  greatest  artist  that  ever  played 
the  double-bass,  was  b.  1823,  and  d.  in  Parma,  Italy,  1889.  All 
that  Paganini  had  ever  done  upon  the  violin  was  repeated  by 
B.  upon  his  gigantic  instrument.  Every  effect  of  brilliancy, 
of  delicacy,  and  of  pathos  was  at  his  command.  For  a  time 
he  was  the  director  of  the  orchestra  at  the  Italian  opera  in 
Paris,  and  subsequently  became  the  manager  of  the  Italian 
opera  in  Cairo.  He  wrote  several  operas  which  were  per- 
formed successfully. 

BotVger,  or  £k>tt^dier,  or  BHWiger,  (Johann  Fried- 
RICH,)  by  whom  the  art  of  porcelain  manufacture  was  very 
much  improved  in  Germany  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  c,  was 
b.  in  1681  or  1682  at  Schleitz,  in  the  territory  of  Reuss.  He 
was  apprenticed  to  an  apothecary  in  Berlin,  but  became  an 
enthusiast  in  the  search  for  the  philosopher's  stone,  for  which 
he  neglected  every  thing  else,  thereby  incurring  the  displeas- 
ure of  the  authorities,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  flee  from 
Berlin  to  escape  the  risk  of  being  punished  as  an  "  adept."  He 
found  protectors  and  patrons  at  the  court  of  Saxony,  and  re- 


ceived large  sums  to  enable  him  to  pi-osecute  his  experiments 
in  alchemy.  Disappointment  ensuing  at  his  not  making  gold, 
he  was  called  upon  to  reveal  his  secret  in  writing,  and  handed 
in  a  MS.  full  of  mystical  nonsense,  but  expressed  with  the 
air  of  one  completely  master  of  the  subject.  The  king  was 
dissatisfied  with  this  production,  and  r^dily  consented  to  a 
request  of  the  Count  of  Tschimhausen,  who  desired  to  avail 
himself  of  the  skill  which  he  believed  B.  really  to  possess, 
for  experiments  upon  clays,  with  a  view  to  the  manufacture 
of  porcelain.  B.  was  compelled,  accordingly,  to  enter  upon 
these  experiments,  of  which  the  celebrated  Meissen  Porcelain 
was  the  result.  The  discovery  of  porcelain  by  B.  was  due  to 
an  accident,  or  rather  to  his  own  penetration  in  taking  ad- 
vantage of  an  accident.  He  noticed  one  day  that  his  wig 
was  heavier  than  usual,  and  on  examining  the  powder  that 
covered  it  he  saw  that  a  mineral  powder  had  been  substi- 
tuted for  the  ordinary  liair-powder.  On  questioning  his  valet, 
he  learned  that  a  man  named  Schnorr  had  found  this  powder 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Aye,  and  had  been  selling  it  every, 
where  as  a  substitute  for  hair-powder.  B.  took  it  to  his 
lal)oratory  and  soon  recognized  it  as  the  true  kaolin.  As  a 
security  against  the  revelation  of  the  art  he  and  his  assisUnts 
were  treated  as  prisoners ;  and  when  Saxony  was  invaded  by 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  in  1706  they  were  secretly  removed 
from  Dresden  to  Konigstein.  His  success  was  rewarded  with 
laige  presents,  which  he  soon  squandered;  d.  1719. 

Botticelli,  (Sandro,)  an  early  Ital.  pamter  of  the  Tuscan 
school;  b.  1447,  d.  1616. 

BbtViger,  (Karl  August,)  one  of  the  most  erudite  and 
thoughtful  archsBologists  of  Germany,  b.  1760  at  Reichen- 
bach,  in  Saxony.  An  associate  and  friend  of  Schiller,  Goethe, 
and  Herder.  He  edited  several  journals  and  published  anti- 
quarian treatises ;  d.  1835. 

Bot^tle,  (Fr.  houteUle,  diminutive  of  hotte  or  houte^  allied 
to  Eng.  butt,  *^  a  vessel,")  a  vessel,  generally  of  a  round  shape, 
with  a  narrow  neck,  for  holding  liquids.  Bs.  are  now  usually 
made  of  glass  or  earthenware ;  but  the  first  were  made  of  the 
skins  of  animals,  mostly  goats.  The  ancient  Egyptians  made 
Bs.  of  most  elegant  form  and  exquisite  workmanship  of  ala- 
baster, stone,  gold,  ivory,  and  other  substances.  The  Italian 
peasants  carry,  slung  round  their  necks,  Bs.  made  of  the  rind 
of  the  gourd,  which,  when  dry,  is  as  hard  as  wood. 

Bot^tle  Chart  purports  to  show  the  track  of  sealed  bot- 
tles thrown  from  ships  into  the  sea.  It  is  a  well-known 
practice  to  throw  sealed  bottles  containing  some  intelligence 
into  the  sea  during  long  voyages,  in  the  hope  that  these  frag- 
ile messengers  may  be  picked  up,  and  their  intelligence  reach 
its  proper  destination.  The  frequency  of  these  instances  at 
length  led  to  the  inference  that  by  such  means  the  deter- 
mination of  currents  might  be  illustrated.  Lieut.  Beecher,  an 
English  naval  ofiicer,  constructed,  in  1843,  a  chart  of  bottle- 
voyages  in  the  Atlantic,  his  facts  being  drawn  from  the  nu- 
merous cases  that  had  occurred.  The  time  which  elapses 
between  the  launching  of  the  bottle  from  the  ship  and  the 
finding  it  on  shore,  or  picking  up  by  some  other  ship,  has 
varied  from  a  few  days  to  16  yrs.  Of  the  actual  length  of 
the  curved  line  followed  by  the  bottle  little  or  nothing  is 
known,  but  some  are  believed  to  have  exceeded  8,000  m. 
The  B.  C.  has  been  re-edited  and  re-engraved  from  time  to 
time,  and  published  in  the  Nautical  Magazine;  it  is  marked 
by  several  hundred  straight  lines,  each  drawn  from  the  lati- 
tude and  longitude  of  immersion  to  the  latitude  and  longitude 
of  the  finding. 

Bot^tle-gonrd,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
Oueurbitacece,  nearly  allied  to  the  gourd,  in  which  it  was  un- 
til recently  included.  One  of  the  most  marked  distinctions 
between  them  is  the  very  tumid  border  of  the  seeds  of  the 
B.,  which  have  also  all  the  anthers  separate,  and  have  white 
flowers,  whilst  those  of  the  gourds  proper  are  yellow.  The  com- 
mon B.,  or  false  calabash,  (Lagenaria  vulgaris,)  is  a  native 
of  India,  but  is  now  common  almost  every-where  in  warm  cli- 
mates. Another  species  {L.  idololatrica)  is  a  saci-ed  plant  of 
the  Hindus,  much  employed  in  their  relidous  ceremonies. 

Bot'tle-head,  Bot^tle-nose,  or  Beued  Whale,  a  ceta. 
ceous  animal  occasionally  met  with  in  the  North  Atlantic^  It 
was  until  recently  placed  in  the  genus  Dolphinus  by  natural- 
ists, but  is  now  known  to  belong  to  the  genus  Physeterida^ 
which  is  typified  by  the  sperm  whale. 

Bot^tle-nosed  Whale,  a  name  given  to  the  Bottle-head, 
(q.  V.,)  has  also  been  given  to  a  species  of  dolphin,  Delphinus 
Tursio,  which  is  occasionally  met  with  on  the  British  coasts. 

Bot^toxn,  in  naval  language,  is  either  the  whole  ship  itself, 
or  that  part  of  it  which  is  under  water  when  laden.  Com- 
modities are  often  said  to  be  imported  in  "  foreign  Bs.,'*  or  in 
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"  Amer.  Bs.,"  in  which  cases  the  phrase  is  applied  to  the 
whole  ship.  The  word  B.  is  also  applied  in  an  obvious  way 
to  the  bed  of  the  sea,  which  is  characterized  as  rocky,  stony, 
sandy,  coral,  muddy,  oozy,  etc.,  bottomed. 

Bot'tomry  Bond,  a  bond  given  for  a  loan  of  money  upon 
the  security  of  a  vessel  and  its  accruing  freight,  its  payment 
being  dependent  upon  maritime  risks  to  be  borne  by  the 
lender. 

Bot^tony,  in  Her.,  supplied  with  buttons  or  knobs ;  hav- 
inga  bud  or  button  at  the  end.    See  Botone. 

jBotts,  (John  Minor,)  an  Amer.  politician  of  N.  C,  and 
author  of  27ie  Great  Eebeilion;  b.  1802,  d.  1869. 

BoVzen,  or  Bo^zen,  (Ital.  Bolzano^)  a  town  of  the  Aus- 
trian Tyrol ;  pop.  9,857. 

Boncher,  (Francis,)  a  Fr.  painter  of  note,  b.  m  1704. 
On  the  death  of  Vanloo,  B.  was  appointed  principal  painter 
to  Louis  XV.  At  his  death,  in  1770,  he  was  director  of  the 
French  Academy. 

Boncher  de  Perthes,  (Jacques,)  a  Fr.  naturalist,  re- 
garded as  the  founder  of  archaeo-geology ;  b.  1788,  d.  1868. 

Boncherie,  (Adgdste,*)  a  Fr.  inventor  of  a  method  of  pre- 
serving wood  wiih  sulphate  of  copper;  b.  1801. 

Bonches-dn-Bhone,  a  dept.  in  the  S.-E.  of  France.  It 
has  an  area  of  1,971  sq.  m.,  and  a  pop.  of  680,622.  It  is  di- 
vided mto  8  arrondissements — Marseilles,  Aix,  and  Aries — 
which  are  subdivided  into  27  cantons  and  108  communes. 

Bonchette,  (Joseph,)  b.  in  Canada  1774,  d.  1841 ;  served 
against  the  U.  S.  in  the  War  of  1812;  was  Surveyor-Gen. 
of  Canada  1804,  and  was  afterward  employed  in  settling  the 
southern  boundary  of  Canada. 

Bon'cicanlt,  (Dion,)  dramatic  author  and  actor,  b.  in 
Dublin  1822.  He  produced  his  first  dramatic  work — Zon- 
don  Assurance — before  he  was  19  yrs.  old.  It  was  signally 
successful,  and  its  success  determined  his  career  in  life. 
Once  embarked  in  the  profession  of  a  play-writer,  B.  pro- 
duced piece  after  piece  in  rapid  succession,  and  greatly  in- 
creased the  reputation  which  his  first  attempt  had  brought 
him.  Old  Heath  and  Young  Hearts^  Love  in  a  Maze^  Used 
Up,  Louis  XL,  The  Corsican  Brothers,  The  Streets  of  Lon- 
don, Flying  Scud,  After  Dark,  T%e  Shaughraun,  Kerry^ 
and  Rescued  are  the  most  popular  of  his  works.  Several  or 
these  are  stock  pieces  at  our  theaters ;  and  to  play-goers  the 
mere  enumeration  of  their  names  will  show  that  B.  distin- 
guished himself  equally  in  comedy,  farce,  and  meledrama. 
When  he  went  upon  the  stage,  as  he  soon  did,  he  added  a 
high  reputation  as  an  actor  to  the  reputation  he  had  pre- 
viously gained  as  an  author.  From  1853-60  he  was  in  Am., 
w^here  his  popularity  was  scarcely  less  than  it  had  been  in 
England.  On  his  visit  to  England  in  1860  he  produced  at 
the  Adelphi  Theater  a  play,  The  Colleen  Bavon,  which  proved 
among  the  most  successful  of  modem  times.    D.  1 890. 

Bon^^lmot,  (Elias,  LL.D.,)  an  Amer.  patriot ;  member  of 
the  Continental  Congress,  director  of  the  mint  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  first  president  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  1816 ; 
b.  1740,  d.  1821. 

Bondoir',  a  place  of  retirement  where  the  mistress  of  the 
house  may  see  her  most  intimate  friends.  Bs.  came  into 
fashion  with  Louis  XIV.  The  derivation  is  amusing — it 
comes  from  the  Fr.  bouder,  "  to  pout." 

Bon^farik,  a  village  of  Algeria,  is  an  important  military 
station  on  the  road  from  Algiers  to  Blidah  and  Oran.  It 
has  well-frequented  markets,  and  a  considerable  trade  in 
com,  cotton,  olives,  oranges,  tobacco,  raisins,  and  cattle; 
pop.  7,660. 

Bonflers,  Due  de,  (Louis  Fran<;oi8,)  peer  and  marshal 
of  France,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  generals  of  his  time, 
b.  1644.  His  defense  of  Namur  in  1695,  and  of  Lille  in 
1708,  are  famous.  Although  Louis  XIV.  sent  to  B.  an 
order  written  by  his  own  hand  for  the  surrender  of  Namur 
he  did  not  surrender  it  until  all  the  means  of  defense  were 
exhausted.  After  the  defeat  of  Malplaquet  he  led  the  French 
array  so  admirably  that  the  retreat  seemed  rather  a  triumph 
than  the  consequence  of  a  lost  battle;  d.  1711. 

Bonflers,  Marqnis  de,  (Stanislas,)  commonly  styled 
the  Chevalier  de  B.,  b.  in  1737.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
Marquis  Boufiers-Remiencourt,  captain  of  the  guard  of  Stan- 
islas^, King  of  Poland,  and  his  mother  was  long  one  of  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  the  Polish  court.  He  entered  the 
French  military  service,  and  was  very  soon  made  Gov.  of 
Senegal.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly in  1789.  He  devoted  himself  after  1800  entirely  to  lit- 
erature. In  1804  he  entered  as  an  old  academician  into  the 
Institute  recognized  by  Napoleon.  He  d.  1815.  The  monu- 
ment on  his  grave  bears  the  following  inscription,  dictated  by 


himself :  Jfes  amis,  croyezque  Je  dors,  ("  My  friends,  believe 
that  I  sleep.") 

Bongainville,  a  bay,  island,  and  strait,  so  called  from 
the  French  navigator  of  the  name — (1)  Bay,  in  Patagonia,  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  Strait  of  Magellan ;  (2)  Island,  one  of  the 
Solomons,  in  the  W.  section  of  Polynesia ;  (8)  Strait,  in  the 
New  Hebrides. 

Bongainville,  de,  (Louis  Antoine,)  one  of  the  most  fa- 
mous navigators  of  France,  b.  1729.  In  1754  he  went  as 
secretary  of  the  French  embassy  to  London.  In  1756  he 
acted  as  aid-de-camp  to  the  Marquis  of  Montcalm,  to  whom 
the  defense  of  Canada  was  intrusted.  He  took  a  voyage 
round  the  world  with  a  frigate  and  a  St.  Malo  transport,  the 
first  which  the  French  ever  accomplished.  In  the  Revulu- 
tionary  War  B.  commanded  several  ships  of  the  line,  and  in 
1779  was  chef  d'eseadre  ;  In  the  following  yr.  he  was  made  a 
field-marshal  in  the  army:  d.  1811. 

Bon^ht  and  Sold  Notes  are  notes  of  sale  signed  by  a 
broker  employed  to  sell  goods,  and  by  which  the  bargain 
through  him  is  completed. 

Bon^h'ton,  (George  H.,)  a  famous  painter  of  landscapes 
and  genre  pictures,  b.  in  England- 1836.  Resided  for  some 
yrs.  in  Am, 

Bon^gies  are  rods  of  metal  or  other  substances,  used  for 
distending  contracted  mucous  canals,  as  the  gullet,  bowels, 
or  urethra.  For  the  urethra  they  are  frequently  of  German 
silver  or  pewter,  and  vary  from  .125  to  .26  in.  in  diameter. 

Bongner,  (Pierre,)  one  of  the  most  eminent  Fr.  mathe- 
maticians and  natural  philosophers  of  his  time,  b.  in  Bre- 
tagne  1698.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  Prof,  of  Hydrog. 
raphy  in  Croisic,  from  which  he  was  removed  to  a  similar 
office  at  Havre  in  1780.  In  1729  he  published  his  JEssai 
cTOptigtie  sur  la  Oradation  de  la  Lumiere,  In  1781  he  was 
made  Associate  Geometer  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
promoted  to  the  office  of  pensioned  astronomer  in  1785.  In 
that  yr.,  also,  he  was  chosen  to  proceed,  with  Godin  and  De 
la  Condamine,  to  S.  Am.,  in  order  to  determine  the  measure- 
ment of  a  degree  of  the  meridian  at  the  equator.  He  pub- 
lished an  account  of  his  labors  and  those  of  his  colleagues  in 
a  magnificent  work  entitled  La  Figure  de  la  Terre  deterrninee 
par  MM,  Bouguer  el  De  la  Condamine,  (Paris,  1749.)  B.'s 
investigation  concerning  the  intensity  of  light  laid  the  ifounda- 
tions  of  photometry;  he  invented  the  heliometer  in  1748, 
which  was  greatly  improved  by  Fraunhofer,  and  still  later 
has  been  brought  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  by  Rep- 
sold;  d.  1758. 

Bongnerean,  (William  Adolphe,)  a  celebrated  Fr.  paint- 
er, b.  at  La  Rochelle  in  1825.  After  a  youth  of  hardship  cour- 
ageously endured  he  succeeded  in  reaching  Paris,  where  he 
obtained  admission  to  the  studio  of  Picot,and  later  to  the  Beaux- 
Arts.  In  1 850  he  gained  the  Prix  de  Rome,  and  went  to  Italy  to 
study.  His  first  great  success  was  with  his  picture  **  The  Body 
of  St.  Cecilia  Borne  to  the  Catacombs  "  in  the  Salon  of  1854. 
From  that  time  his  reputation  has  gone  on  increasing  until 
now  his  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  contemporary  names. 
He  paints  portraits  occasionally,  but  his  subjects  are  chiefly 
ideal,  idyllic,  and  religious.  He  is  a  thorough  draughtsman, 
and  is  thought  to  excel  in  the  painting  of  flesh.  His  style  is, 
however,  rather  too  waxy  and  vapid  to  satisfy  the  artists,  and, 
indeed,  it  may  be  suspected  that  in  spite  of  their  pleasing, 
popular  character  B.'s  pictures  will  be  found  wanting  in 
staving  power. 

&onill6,  Marqnis  de,  (Francois  Claude  Amour,)  a  dis- 
tinguished Fr.  general,  b.  in  1739  in  Auvergne,  served  with 
distinction  in  Germany  during  the  Seven  Years'  War.  In 
1768  "he  was  appointed  governor  of  the  island  of  Guadaloupe, 
Gov.-Gen.  of  Martinique  and  St.  Lucia,  and  commander-in- 
chief  of  all  the  French  forces  in  the  West  Indies.  When 
the  war  broke  out  in  1778  he  took  the  island  of  Dominica 
from  the  British,  the  whole  garrison  falling  into  his  hands. 
In  conjunction  with  Admiral  De  Grasse,  he  took  Tobago  m 
1781 ;  and  after  De  Grasse's  departure  the  British  islands  of 
St.  Eustatius,  Saba,  and  St.  Martin.  In  1782  B.  captured 
the  islands  of  St.  Christopher's  and  Nevis.  For  this  he  was 
rewarded  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general.  Louis  XVI. 
nominated  him  a  member  of  the  Assembly  of  Notables 
1787-88;  in  1790  he  was  made  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  of  the  Meuse,  the  Saar,  and  the  Moselle.  For  his  share 
in  the  attempted  escape  of  Louis  XVI.  he  had  to  flee  from 
France,  and  entered  the  service  of  Gustavus  III.  of  Sweden ; 
after  the  assassination  of  that  monarch  he  served  in  the 
corps  of  the  Prince  of  Cond6 ;  d.  1800. 

Bonillon,  a  duchy,  originally  German,  in  the  Belgian  part 
of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  in  the  Ardennes,  about 
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167  sq.  m.  in  extent,  with  a  pop.  of  21,000.  The  duchy  was 
the  possession  of  the  famous  crusader,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon, 
who,  in  order  to  raise  money  for  his  crusade,  pledged  it,  in 
1095,  to  the  Bishop  of  Li^ge.  It  was  conquered  by  France  in 
1672,  and  bestow^  by  Louis  XIV.,  in  1678,  upon  his  grand 
chamberlain,  Latour  d'Avergne.  By  the  revolution  of  1830 
B.,  with  Luxemburg,  was  separated  from  the  Netherlands, 
and  in  1837  united  to  Belgium.  The  principal  town  is 
Bouillon,  pop.  4,000. 

Bonilly,  (Jean  Nicolas,^  one  of  the  most  prolific  of  French 
dramatic  authors ;  b.  at  Boudray,  near  Tours,  1768,  d.  1842. 

Bonlac.    See  Boolak. 

Bonlainvilliers,  Count,  (Henry,)  an  eminent  Fr.  au- 
thor, b.  1658.  The  most  valuable  of  his  works  is  his  Hiatoire 
de  VAncien  Oouvemment  de  France.     D.  1722. 

Bonlanfi^er,  (Georges  Ernest  Jean  Marik,)  a  Fr.  soldier, 
b.  April  29,  1837.  After  a  successful  career  in  Algeria  and 
in  the  East  he  became  minister  of  war  in  1886,  and  the  fact 
that  a  new  man  was  in  possession  of  that  portfolio  was 
speedily  felt.  Uc  introduced  many  needful  reforms,  insisted 
on  the  adoption  of  a  repeating  rifle,  and  caused  important 
experiments  to  be  made  with  high  explosives.  In  the  minis- 
terial crisis  of  1887  he  lost  his  portfolio,  and  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  13th  army  corps,  but  was  retired 
March  28, 1888.  In  Jan.,  1889,  he  was  elected  deputy  to  the 
National  Assembly  by  81,000  majority,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  Floquet  ministry  resigned.  In  Aug.,  1889,  he  was 
charged  with  embezzlement,  treason,  and  conspiracy,  and 
found  guilty  by  the  Senate ;  the  elections  in  the  12  cantons 
were  annulled,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  deportation.  He  took 
refuge  in  Brussels,  and  d.  by  his  own  hand  Sept.  80,  1891. 

B^Qlan^^er,  (GnsTAVE  Rodolphe  Clarence,)  a  Fr.  piunter, 
b.  at  Paris  in  1824,  d.  1868.  He  painted  classical  subjects 
and  enjoyed  a  wide  reputation. 

Bonlay  de  la  Mnerthe,  Gomit,  (Antoine  Jacques 
Olaudr  Joseph,)  a  statesman  of  the  French  Empire,  b.  1761 
4it  Chauroousey.  He  espoused  the  Revolution.  In  1797  he 
wart  elected  to  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred.  Under  the  Em- 
pire he  accepted  the  post  of  president  of  the  legislative  sec- 
tion of  the  Council  of  State.  After  the  second  restoration 
he  was  conveyed  by  the  Russians  into  Germany.  He  received 
ipermidsion  to  return  to  France  in  1819.  Napoleon  elevated 
him  to  the  rank  of  a  count  of  the  empire ;  d.  1840.  His  son, 
Hknky  B.  de  la  M.,  was  b.  at  Paris  in  1797.  In  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  of  1848  he  associated  himself  with  the  mod- 
derate  Republicans,  and  in  Jan.,  1849,  was  elected  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  republic;  d.  1858. 

Bonl^der,  a  city  of  Colo.,  cap.  of  Boulder  Co.,  and  center 
•of  iu  gold,  silver,  telluride,  iron,  and  coal-mining  interests, 
is  situated  near  the  famous  Boulder  Cation,  and  is  a  favorite 
re-tort  for  invalids  and  tourists.  Here  is  the  State  Univer- 
sity ;  pop.  3,330. 

Bon^e,  a  council  or  senate  instituted  by  Solon  at  Athens  as 
■a  check  on  the  assembly  of  the  whole  people.  It  consisted 
•of  400  members,  and  was  afterward  increased  to  000. 

Bonlevard,  or  Bonlevart,  (Ital.  boluardo,  identical 
with  Eng.  bulwark^)  the  name  given  in  France  to  the  old  forti- 
fications, ramparts,  etc.,  with  which  towns,  or  portions  of  them, 
were  or  still  are  surrounded.  In  France  and  Germany  these 
ancient  works  have  generally  been  leveled,  the  ditches  filled 
up,  and  the  space  thus  obtained  employed  for  the  formation 
of  parks,  promenades,  and  streets  lined  with  trees.  These, 
however,  in  France,  still  bear  the  name  of  B.  The  Bs.  of 
Paris  are  celebrated.  They  afford  a  striking  exhibition  of 
the  life  and  character  of  the  French  capital  in  all  the  differ- 
•ent  classes  of  society.  The  Boulevard  den  I/aliens  is  par- 
ticularly known  as  the  rendezvous  of  the  fashionable,  and 
the  Jhulevard  du  Temple  as  the  place  where  the  small  the- 
aters are  to  be  found. 

Boulogne,  a  town  of  France,  about  6  m.  W.  of  Paris,  and 
separated  from  it  by  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  infra ;  pop.   82,5(59.    The 
Bois  de  Boulogne  is  traversed  by  many  walks,  through  the  \ 
4)roadest  of  which  the  fashionable  world  of  Paris  travels  in  ■ 
Easter-week  to  the  Abbey  of  Longcharap.    At  the  entrance  of  1 
the  wood  lies  Auteuil.    During  the  Revolution  the  trees  of  the  ' 
older  walks  were  mostly  cut  down ;  but  when  Napoleon  choge 
St.  Cloud,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  for  his  summer 
residence,  new  walks  were  planted  and  laid  off,  and  the  in- 
closing walls  were  restored.     This  wood,  which  from  ancient 
times  to  the  present  day  has  been  a  place  of  enjoyment  and 
recix^ation  to  the  Paiisians,  was  again  much  injured  during 
the  siege  of  1870-71. 

Booiog^ne-SUr-Mer,  a  fortified  sea-port  in  the  Dept.  of 


Pas-de-Calais,  France,  situated  on  the  English  Channel.  The 
upper  town  was,  in  former  times,  strongly  fortified ;  but  its 
citadel  was  demolished  in  1690,  and  its  ramparts  have  been 
converted  into  beautiful  promenades.  The  upper  town  con- 
tains the  H6tel-de-Ville  and  the  Cathedral.  The  lower  town, 
which  is  more  properly  the  sea-port,  is  newer,  finer,  more 
populous,  and  more  lively,  inhabited  chiefly  by  merchants, 
mariners,  and  fishermen.  It  contams  the  barracks,  the  great 
hospital,  the  theater,  the  museum,  and  gallery  of  art ;  pop. 
45,205. 

Bonl^ton,  (Matthew,)  a  celebrated  Eng.  mechanician,  b. 
in  1728  at  Birmingham.  One  of  his  first  inventions  was  a 
new  mode  of  inlaying  steel.  He  entered  into  partnership 
with  James  Watt,  who  had  obtained  a  patent  for  the  great 
improvements  in  the  steam-engine  which  have  immortalized 
his  name,  and  they  established  a  manufactory  of  steam- 
engines  in  1769.  They  jointly  contributed  also  to  the  im- 
provement of  coining  machinery,  and  so  to  the  perfection  of 
the  coinage  itself;  d.  1809. 

Boa-Ma'sa,  (Si  Mohammed  ben  Abdallah,)  an  Arab 
dervish  who,  claiming  to  be  an  emissary  from  heaven,  stirred 
up  the  Kabyles,  preached  extermination  to  Christians,  and 
waged  war  upon  the  allies  of  France  in  1847 ;  b.  1820. 

Bound,  or  Boundary,  the  utmost  limits  of  land  by  which 
the  same  is  known  and  can  be  described ;  being  in  this  sense 
synonymous  with  abuttal,  which  means  the  buttings  and 
boundings  of  lands,  E.,  W.,  N.,  and  S.,  with  respect  to  the 
places  by  which  they  are  limited  and  bounded.  The  sides  of 
the  land  are  properly  said  to  be  adjoining,  and  the  ends  abut- 
ting, to  the  thing  contiguous. 

Bound,  or  Bownd,  (Nicholas,  D.D.,)  an  Eng.  divine  who 
first  broadly  asserted  the  Puritan  doctrine  of  the  sanctity  of 
the  Lord's  day ;  d.  1607. 

Bonn^ty,  (l)  A  sum  of  money  given  to  encourage  men  to 
enter  the  army  or  navy.  In  time  of  peace,  when  there  is 
little  or  no  need  to  augment  the  forces,  the  B.  sinks  to  a 
minimum ;  but  in  cases  of  exigency  it  is  raised,  according  to 
the  difficulty  and  urgency  of  the  circumstances.  (2)  A  term 
applied  to  any  sum  granted  by  the  Legislature  toward  creating 
or  encouraging  some  kind  of  undertaking  believed  to  be  of 
national  importance. 

Bouqnet,  (Jean  Claude,)  a  Fr.  mathematician,  was  b.  in 
1819,  and  in  1839  was  admitted  to  both  the  Polytechnic  and 
Normal  Schools.  In  1845  he  became  Prof,  of  Mathematics 
in  the  Faculty  des  Sciences  of  Lyons.  He  was  then  called 
to  Paris,  where  he  taught  special  mathematics  at  the  Bona- 
parte Lyceum,  and  subsequently  at  the  Louis-le-Grand  Ly- 
ceum. In  1873  he  was  appointed  Prof,  of  Mechanics  at  the 
Sorbonne,  and  was  elected  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences in  1875  in  the  place  of  M.  Bertrand.  He  also  received 
the  decoration  of  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor ;  d.  1885. 

Bowiaetm,  or  I^ex,  a  species  of  goat  which  inhabits 
the  highest  regions  of  the  Alps. 

Bouquet  of  Wine  is  the  peculiar  flavor  yielded  by  the 
better  class  of  wines,  and  which  is  due  principally  to  the 
presence  of  oenanthic  ether. 

Bourdon,  a  Fr.  family  of  the  highest  note  in  history,  and 
which  came  to  possess  several  European  thrones,  derives  its 
name  from  the  castle  and  seigniory  of  Bourbon,  in  the  former 
provs.  of  Bourbonnais,  in  the  center  of  France.  The  first 
lord  or  9%re  of  this  family  of  whom  liistory  makes  mention 
was  Adhdmar,  at  the  beginning  of  the  10th  c.  The  fourth 
in  succession  from  him,  Archambauld  I.,  added  the  name  of 
the  family  castle  to  his  own.  At  length  the  seigniory  of  Bour- 
l)on,  having  devolved  upon  an  heiress,  who,  in  1272,  married 
Robert,  the  sixth  son  of  Louis  IX.  of  France,  thus  passed  to 
a  branch  of  the  royal  family  of  the  Capets,  under  whom  it 
was  converted  into  a  duchy.  The  principal  branch  of  this 
family  was,  in  1528,  deprived  of  all  its  dignities  and  posses- 
sions because  the  Duke  Charles  de  B.,  the  famous  Constable, 
allied  himself  with  Charles  V.  against  Francis  I.  of  France. 
The  ducal  dignity  was  revived  by  Louis  XIV.  in  the  House 
of  Cond^,  so  that  the  eldest  son  of  that  house  should  bear 
the  title  of  Duke  of  B.  The  dynasty  of  the  Bs.  in  France 
begins  with  Henry  IV.,  who,  after  the  assassination  of  Henry 
III.,  became,  in  virtue  of  the  Salic  law,  the  next  heir  to  the 
French  throne.  On  his  assassination  in  1610  he  left,  by  his 
second  wife,  Mary  de'  Medici,  5  legitimate  children :  (1)  Louis 
XIII.,  his  successor  on  the  throne;  (2)  J.  B.  Gaston,  Duke 
of  Orleans,  who  d.  in  1660  and  left  no  male  heirs ;  (3)  Eliza- 
beth, married  to  Philip  IV.  of  Spain ;  (4)  Christina,  married 
to  Victor  Amadeus,  afterward  Duke  of  Savoy  ;  (5)  Henrietta,  ' 
married  to  Charles  I.  of  England. — Louis  XIII.,  on  his  death 
in  1043,  left  2  sons  by  his  queen,  Anne  of  Austria :  (1)  Louis 
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XIV.,  his  successor ;  and  (2)  Philip,  who  received  from  his 
elder  brother  the  title  of  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  was  the 
founder  of  the  family  which  has  become  the  younger  B. 
dynasty. — The  Dauphin  Louis,  styled  Monsieur,  succeeded 
his  great-grandfather  Louis  XIV.,  and  having  married  Maria 
Leszcynska,  daughter  of  the  dethroned  King  Stanislaus  of 
Poland,  had  by  her  a  son,  the  Dauphin  Louis,  who  married 
Maria  Josepha  of  Saxony,  and  d.  in  1765,  leaving  3  sons: 

(1)  Louis  XVI.,  who  succeeded  his  grandfather,  Louis  XV. ; 

(2)  Louis  Stanislaus  Xavier,  Count  of  Provence,  afterward 
Louis  XVIII. ;  (3)  Charles  Philippe,  Count  of  Artois,  after- 
ward Charles  X. — Louis  XIV.  had  8  children  by  hia  queen. 
The  founder  of  the  Orleans  or  younger  branch  of  the  B. 
royal  family  of  France  was  Philip,  Duke  of  Orleans,  the 
younger  brother  of  Louis  XIV. ;  he  d.  in  1701,  lea\ing  a  son 
of  his  own  name  as  his  heir,  who  was  Regent  of  France 
during  the  minority  of  Louis  XV.  His  son,  Louis  Philippe, 
Duke  of  Orleans,  b.  1703,  d.  in  1762,  leaving  an  only  son  of 
his  own  name,  b.  1726,  d.  1785,  whose  son  and  heir  was  that 
Louis  Joseph  Philippe,  Duke  of  Orleans,  so  notable  in  the 
French  Revolution,  who,  in  1792,  renounced  his  rank,  taking 
the  name  of  Citizen  Egalit^,  and  d.  by  the  guillotine  in  1793. 
He  left  4  children:  the  eldest  son,  Louis  Philippe,  before 
the  Revolution  styled  Duke  of  Chartres,  became  afterward 
Duke  of  Orleans,  was  King  of  the  French  from  1830  to  1848, 
and  d.  in  England  on  the  26th  of  Aug.,  1850.  His  grandson, 
Louis  Philippe  Albert,  Count  of  Paris,  is  the  representative 
of  this  branch  of  the  Bs.  Louis  XIV.  having  succeeded  in 
placing  his  grandson,  Philip,  Duke  of  Anjou,  on  the  throne 
of  Spain  in  1700  as  Philip  V.,  this  prince  became  the  founder 
of  the  Spanish  B.  dynasty,  as  well  as  of  the  B.  dynasties  of 
Naples,  Parma,  and  Piacenza.  These  dynasties  endured  only 
a  temporary  overthrow  from  the  policy  and  arms  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 

Bourdon,  (Charles,)  Duke  du  Bourbonnais,  styled  Con- 
stable DE  B.,  b.  1489,  was  the  son  of  the  Count  of  Mont- 
pensier.  Holding  a  very  high  position  in  virtue  of  his  birth 
and  wealth,  he  soon  showed  himself  to  be  no  ordinary  char- 
acter, by  the  brilliancy  of  his  exploits  in  arms,  and  by  his 
rigid  morals  and  severe,  taciturn  disposition.  At  the  age  of 
26  he  received  from  Francis  I.  the  constable^s  sword,  and 
was  sent  to  Italy  at  the  head  of  an  army,  which  he  disciplined 
on  the  march  ;  and,  crossing  the  Alps  by  passes  previously 
deemed  impracticable,  he  surprised  the  hostile  generajs,  won 
the  battle  of  Marignan,  1515,  and  within  a  few  days  placed 
the  keys  of  the  citadel  of  Milan  in  the  king's  hand,  acquiring 
for  himself  by  these  exploits  the  reputation  of  the  greatest 
general  of  his  time.  But  Maria  Louisa,  the  king's  mother, 
became  enamored  of  the  brave  constable ;  and  he,  although 
a  widower,  declined  her  hand,  openly  declaring  that  he 
deemed  her  a  woman  devoid  of  modesty,  and  not  to  be 
thought  of  for  a  wife.  Her  revenge  led  to  the  seizure,  on 
behalf  of  the  crown,  of  the  estates  which  he  had  acquired 
through  his  wife,  and  the  withholding  of  his  pay  as  con- 
stable. Thus  deeply  injured,  he  renounced  the  interest  of 
France,  and  concluded  a  private  alliance  with  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  and  with  Henry  VIII.  of  England.  The  former 
agreed  to  give  him  in  marriage  his  sister,  Eleonora,  who  had 
Portugal  as  her  jointure,  and  to  make  an  independent  king- 
dom for  him  of  Provence  and  Dauphin^,  with  his  own  pos- 
sessions of  the  Bourbonnais  and  Auvergne.  The  rest  of 
France  was  to  be  apportioned  between  the  two  confederates. 
The  king,  who  was  engaged  in  an  expedition  to  Italy,  received 
intelligence  of  this  conspiracy.  Forthwith  he  proceeded  in 
person  to  the  constable,  and  offered  him  restoration  to  favor 
and  also  of  his  estates.  The  constable,  however,  did  not 
trust  him,  but  fled  in  disguise,  and  reached  Franche  Comt^ 
in  1523.  In  order  not  to  appear  as  a  fugitive  to  the  Spanish 
army,  which  awaited  him  in  Lombardy,  he  drew  around  him 
6,000  German  lancers,  and  soon  contrived  to  gain  their  entire 
attachment  He  attacked,  in  1524,  the  French  army  on  its 
march  over  the  Alps,  and  thought  to  have  advanced  to  the 
heart  of  France  with  the  Spaniards,  whose  general  he  had 
been  appointed  by  the  emperor.  But  Charles  V.  did  not 
entirely  trust  him,  and  appointed  the  Marquis  of  Pescara  to 
assist  and  watch  him.  He  was  compelled  to  relinquish  the 
siege  of  Marseilles,  on  the  approach  of  Francis  I.  with  a  great 
army.  He  passed  the  Alps,  and  took  his  revenge  in  the 
battle  of  Pa  via,  Feb.  24,  1526,  where  the  king  was  made  a 
prisoner.  He  now  went  to  Madrid,  but  soon  found  himself 
entirely  disappointed  in  his  hopes,  and  was  sent  back  to 
Lombardy  by  Charles  V.  Without  money  or  support,  sur- 
rounded by  daring  and  mutinous  bands,  he  conceived  a  plan 
to  found  an  independent  dominion  of  his  own,  and  to  unite 


himself  with  France  against  Spain.  Hastily  gathering  to- 
gether the  wild  bands  around  Milan,  he  led  them  against 
Rome,  and  on  the  6th  of  May,  1627,  unprovided  with  materials 
necessary  for  a  siege,  appeared  before  the  walls  of  that  city. 
Resolved  to  conquer  or  die,  he  led  up  his  troops  in  the  most 
impetuous  manner,  and  eagerly  seized  with  his  own  hands  a 
scaling  ladder,  in  order  to  make  his  way  over  a  weak  place 
of  the  walls,  when  he  was  moitally  wounded  by  a  bullet, 
which  Benvenuto  Cellini  afterward  asserted  that  he  had  shot. 
His  death  was  kept  secret  for  a  time  from  the  storming  army 
under  his  command.  When  it  departed  from  Rome  two  months 
after,  his  corpse,  which  the  soldiers  would  not  part  with, 
was  taken  with  them,  and  buried  at  Gaeta,  under  a  magnificent 
monument,  which  was  afterward  destroyed. 

Boiir1t>on,  lie  de,  or,  as  it  is  called  at  present.  Reunion, 
an  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  southernmost  of  the  Mascarene 
Isles,  lying  about  100  m.  S.-W.  from  Mauritius,  and  860  m.  E. 
from  Madagascar.  It  has  an  area  of  about  950  sq.  m.,  being 
about  38  m.  in  1.  and  28  in  its  greatest  breadth ;  pop.  193,362. 
It  may  be  described  as  one  great  mountain  mass,  of  which 
the  highest  peaks  are  the  Piton  de  Neiges — in  the  center  of 
the  island,  rising  more  than  10,000  ft.  above  the  sea — the 
Grand  Bernard  and  the  Cimandef,  with  respective  heights 
of  9,500  and  7,300  ft,  and  Piton  de  Foumaise,  7,200  ft  h., 
one  of  the  greatest  volcanoes  in  the  world,  and  one  of  the 
most  active,  its  eruptions  taking  place  at  least  twice  a  yr., 
and  its  lava-streams  sometimes  reaching  to  the  sea. 

Bonrboxme-les-baiiiB,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  Dept 
of  Haute-Mame;  pop.  4,000. 

BonrltKm  Vendue,  or  Napoleon  Vendue,  a  town  of 
France,  containing  a  college  and  normal  school ;  pop.  8,710. 

BotirdaJoiie,  (Louis,)  one  of  the  greatest  pulpit  orators 
of  France,  b.  at  Bourges  1632.  Entering  the  Order  of  the 
Jesuits,  he  obtained  in  succession  the  chairs  of  humanity, 
rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  theological  ethics  in  the  academy 
of  his  native  place.  After  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  he  was  sent  to  Montpellier  in  1686  to  labor  among 
the  Protestants  on  behalf  of  the  R.  C.  Church.  B.  par- 
ticularly understood  how  to  accommodate  his  eloquence  to 
the  minds  of  those  whom  he  addressed ;  d.  1704. 

Bourdon  de  TOise,  (Francois  Louis,)  a  notorious 
character  of  the  French  Revolution,  was  b.  at  St.  Remy, 
near  Compi^gne,  and  became  a  procurator  in  the  parliament 
of  Paris.  He  Iielped  to  storm  the  Tuileries  on  Aug.  10,. 
1792.  He  shortly  afterward  obtained  a  seat  in  the  Conven- 
tion by  a  trick.  The  fraud  was  discovered,  but  he  was  not 
ejected.  B.  helped  to  bring  about  the  execution  of  Louis 
XVI.,  the  insurrection  of  May  31,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  Girondists.  In  consequence  of  the  insurrection  of  13th 
Venddmiaire  (Oct  5,  1796,)  he  was  sent  as  commissioner 
to  Chartres,  where  he  behaved  harshly  and  brutally.  He- 
passed  from  the  convention  into  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred^ 
and  became  a  persecutor  of  the  Republicans.  The  Directory 
placed  him  upon  the  proscription  list  after  the  18th  Fructidor^ 
1797.  He  was  transported  to  Cayenne,  where,  in  a  short 
time,  he  died  in  great  misery,  tortured  with  remorse. 

Bonrgelat,  (Claude,)  founder  of  the  first  veterinary 
school,  and  first  to  institute  a  distinct  profession  of  veterinary* 
surgeons;  b.  in  Lyons  1712,  d.  1799.  He  was  a  learned 
lawyer,  an  able  writer,  and  the  bosom  friend  of  the  great 
d'Alembert 

Bonrg^-en-bresse,  a  town  of  France,  cap.  of  the  Dept 
of  Ain,  situated  on  the  Reyssoussc.  The  distinguished 
astronomer,  Lalande,  was  a  native  of  B. ;  pop.  16,272. 

Bonrgeoi8^  a  type  in  size  between  brevier  and  long- 
primer,  first  made,  as  its  name  indicates,  in  France.  See 
Bourgeoisie. 

Bonrg^eois,  (Baron  Charles  Arthur,)  Fr.  sculptor,  b. 
1838,  d.  1886.  He  was  a  student  of  Buret  and  M.  Guillaume. 
Among  the  more  notable  of  his  works  are  the  "Arab 
Washer-woman,"  and  the  "  Greek  Actor,"  in  bronze ;  "  St 
Agatha,"  "  The  Slave,"  and  "  Hero  and  Leandcr,"  in  plaster ; 
"The  Delphic  Pythos"  and  several  busts  in  marble,  and 
"  St  Joachim "  and  "  Religion,"  two  stone  figures  for  the 
Church  of  St  Eustache  and  the  Church  of  the  Sorbonne^ 
respectively. 

Bourgeoisie,  a  French  term,  but  now  frequently  employed 
in  English,  German,  and  other  languages.  It  denotes  the 
citizens  of  towns  as  a  rank  or  class  of  society,  includmg  per- 
sons from  the  condition  of  heads  of  manufacturing  or  mer- 
cantile establishments  down  to  master-tradesmen. 

Bourses,  the  cap.  of  the  Dept.  of  Cher,  in  France.  B. 
has  one  of  the  noblest  Gothic  cathedrals  in  Europe,  lighted 
by  50  splendid  painted  windows ;  pop.  45,342. 
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Bovri^^on,  (Antoinette,)  a  religious  visionary,  b.  at  Lille, 
France,  1616.  She  was  so  ugly  an  infant  that  there  was 
some  thought  of  killing  her  as  a  monstrous  birth.  Her  in- 
tellect was  vei7  acute,  and  its  powers  early  developed,  with  a 
tendency  to  religious  mysticism,  which  was  much  encouraged 
by  the  reading  of  mystic  books,  till  her  imagination  became 
inflamed ;  she  began  to  fancy  that  she  saw  visions,  conversed 
with  God,  received  special  revelations,  and  was  called  to 
restore  the  pure  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  By  the  good  offices  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  she  obtained  admission  into  a 
convent,  where  she  won  over  some  of  the  nuns  to  her  opinions, 
and  soon  found  herself  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  party. 
She  afterward  had  charge  of  a  hospital  at  Lille ;  but  from 
this  position  she  was  driven  in  consequence  of  her  extravagant 
fancies.  She  next  traveled  through  various  countries,  her 
enthusiasm  gaining  proselytes,  and  at  last  was  appointed 
head  of  a  hospital  in  East  Friesland ;  d.  1680. 

Bonrmont,  Goiint  de,  (Louis  Adouste  Victor  de 
Gaisne,)  a  Ft.  marshal,  and  the  conqueror  of  Algiers,  b.  1773 ; 
served  as  an  officer  in  the  army  of  the  Prince  of  Cond^,  and 
from  1798-96  was  actively  engaged  in  the  anti-revolu- 
tionary struggle  in  La  Vendi^e.  Under  the  empire  he  was 
appointed  to  a  colonelcy  in  the  Army  of  Naples,  and  was  soon 
raised  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  He  distinguished 
himself  upon  a  number  of  occasions  in  the  battle  of  Dresden, 
and  by  the  defense  of  Nogent,  upon  account  of  which  Na- 
poleon promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  a  general  of  division. 
On  March  31,  1814,  he  declared  for  the  Bourbons,  and  re- 
ceived the  command  of  a  military  division  during  the  first 
restoration ;  yet,  on  Napoleon's  return  he  went  over  to  him, 
and  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  a  division  of  the 
Army  of  the  Moselle.  On  the  evening  before  the  battle  of 
Ligny  he  deserted,  and  betook  himself  to  Louis  XVIII.,  at 
Ghent.  His  evidence  went  a  considerable  way  in  bringing 
about  the  condemnation  and  execution  of  Marshal  Ney.  He 
received  high  military  employment  under  Louis  XVIII. ;  d. 
1846. 

Bonme,  (Hugh,)  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Primitive 
Methodists,  b.  1772.  B.  published  in  the  Primitive  Methodist 
Magadfu  a  narrative  of  his  labors.  In  the  course  of  his  life 
he  visited  Scotland,  Ireland,  Canada,  and  the  U.  S.,  where 
his  ministrations  were  attended  with  great  success;  d.  in 
Staffordshire,  Eng.,  1852. 

Bourne,  (Vincent,)  one  of  the  most  elegant  Latin  ver- 
sifiers that  England  ever  produced,  b.  about  the  close  of  the 
17th  c,  d.  1747.  It  would  be  difficult  to  praise  too  highly 
B.^8  exquisite  contributions  to  Latin  poetry.  They  will  stand 
comparison  not  only  in  point  of  Latinity,  but  also  in  point  of 
originality,  with  the  choicest  productions  of  the  ancient 
Roman  poets.  A  gracefulness  which  pervades  thought,  senti- 
ment, and  expression  is  their  essential  characteristic.  The 
subject  is  indeed  often  insignificant,  but  the  treatment  is 
always  perfect.  His  translations  of  English  ballads  and 
other  lyrics  into  Latin  are  wonderfully  felicitous,  every 
beauty  being  retained  with  the  most  delicate  skill,  and  every 
defect  being  most  carefully  remedied.  Cowper,  Beattie, 
Charles  Lamb,  and  others  have  expressed  their  admiration 
of  B.*s  singularly  fine  genius,  for  assuredly  a  gift  so  rare  as 
that  which  enables  a  man  to  find  a  complete  utterance  for 
bis  ideas  in  a  dead  tongue  deserves  the  name.  The  first 
edition  of  B.'s  poems  appeared  in  1734.  Their  number  was 
enlarged  in  a  subsequent  edition. 

Bonmemontll,  in  Hampshire,  Eng.,  is  regarded  as  a  suit- 
able winter  residence  for  patients  suffering  with  some  forms  of 
chest-disease.    The  climate  is  mild  and  humid.    Pop.  37,650. 

Bonr'nonite,  or  Endellionite,  triple  sulphide  of  cop- 
per, antimony,  and  lead,  found  in  crystals  and  massive. 

Bour'notlBe  is  the  Arabic  name  of  a  garment  worn  in 
Algeria,  Morocco,  and  other  parts  of  North  Africa.  It  is  a 
large  woolen  mantle,  worn  above  the  other  attire  of  the 
natives,  and  having  a  hood,  which  is  thrown  over  the  head  in 
rainy  weather. 

Eiounienne,  de,  (Louis  Antoine  Fauvelet,)  the  secre- 
tary and  early  friend  of  Napoleon  I.,  b.  at  Sens,  France,  1769. 
He  accompanied  him  to  Egypt  and  to  Italy,  and  in  1 801  was 
nominated  a  councilor  of  state.  In  1802  he  was  dismissed 
from  his  office  for  being  implicated  in  the  dishonorable  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  house  of  Coulon,  army  contractors,  but  in  1805  he 
was  appointed  embassador  to  the  States  of  the  Circle  of  Lower 
Saxony,  and  in  this  capacity  resided  long  at  Hamburg.  His 
tendency  to  peculation,  however,  necessitated  his  return  to 
France,  where  he  had  to  refund  1,000,000  francs  into  the 
public  treasury.  He  joined  the  party  which  sought  the  over- 
throw of  the  emperor  and  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons. 


He  was  treated  with  little  consideration  by  them  during  the 
first  Restoration,  yet  he  followed  Louis  XVIII.  in  his  Sight 
to  the  Netherlands  upon  Napoleon's  return,  and  upon  the 
second  Restoration  was  honored  with  the  title  of  a  minister 
of  eUte;  d.  1834. 

BoHB^sa,  a  town  of  Soudan,  Central  Africa,  cap.  of  a  dis- 
trict of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  an  island  in  the  Niger ; 
pop.  estimated  at  from  10,000  to  18,000.  A  melancholy 
interest  attaches  to  B.  as  being  the  death-scene  of  Mungo 
Park. 

Boussixifi^nlt,  (Jean  Baptiste  Joseph  Dieuoonne,)  a  Fr. 
chemist,  particularly  distin^ished  for  investigations  relative 
to  agriculture,  b.  at  Paris  1802;  went  into  the  employment 
of  an  English  mining  company  in  S.  Am.,  where  he 
served  as  a  colonel  under  Bolivar  in  the  S.  Amer.  war  of 
liberty.  Returning  to  France,  he  was  appointed  Prof,  of 
Chemistry  at  Lyons,  and  in  1839  was  admitted  into  the  Insti- 
tute, and  appointed  to  the  chair  of  agriculture  in  the  Con- 
servatory of  Arts  and  Measures,  Paris.  In  1867  he  was 
made  Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  His  Eamomie 
Rnrale  embodies  the  result  of  experiments  and  investigations 
which  won  for  him  a  European  reputation ;  he  was  the  au- 
thor of  numerous  valuable  papers  in  scientific  periodicals, 
which  were  collected  and  published  in  1854,  and  was  also 
the  author  of  La  Fotae  d  Fumier^  and  Agronomic^  Ckimie 
agrieole^  et  Phi/tiologie  ;  d.  1887. 

BouSBOle^  Strait  passes  through  the  Kurile  Islands, 
uniting  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  takes 
its  name  from  one  of  the  vessels  of  La  Perouse. 

Boustrophe'don,  a  word  used  to  describe  a  mode  of 
writing  practiced  by  the  Greeks  in  the  earlier  period  of  their 
history,  in  which  the  lines  did  not  proceed  unintemiptedlj 
from  left  to  right,  but  alternately,  the  first  line  being  written 
from  right  to  left,  the  second  from  left  to  right,  etc.  The 
method  received  its  name  from  its  resemblance  to  the  path 
made  by  oxen  in  plowing  a  field. 

Bon^terwek,  (Frikdrich,)  a  Ger.  philosophical  and  es- 
thetical  author,  b.  1766  at  Oker,  near  Goslar,  in  the  Harz 
district.  He  began  to  give  lectures  in  Gottingen  in  1791, 
and  became  extraordinary  professor  of  philosophy  in  1797, 
and  ordinary  professor  in  1802.  He  produced  several  works 
on  philosophy,  but  his  great  work,  on  which  his  reputation 
really  depends,  is  his  History  of  Modem  Foetry  and  Elo- 
quence:  d.  1828. 

Boat»-rim^8,  a  kind  of  verse  the  making  of  which  forms 
a  social  amusement.  Some  one  of  the  party  gives  out  the 
rhymes  or  endings  of  a  stanza,  and  the  others  have  to  fill  up 
the  lines  as  they  best  may. 

Bont^well,  (George  Sbwell,  LL.D.,)  an  Amer.  statesman 
and  financier,  b.  1818;  Gov.  of- Mass.  1861;  U.  S.  senator 
1873  ;  first  Commissioner  U.  S.  Internal  Revenue  Department, 
and  Sec.  of  Treasury  1869. 

Bonvard^,  (Alexis,)  mathematician  and  astronomer,  b. 
in  Switzerland  in  1767;  went  to  Paris  about  1785  to  study 
mathematics  and  astronomy ;  in  1793  had  obtained  a  position 
in  the  Paris  Observatory,  where  he  remained  till  his  death  in 
1843.  He  is  celebrated  for  his  researches  in  the  theoir  of 
planetary  motions,  especially  those  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn. 
Later  he  took  up  the  theory  of  Uranus,  and  was  the  first  to 
suggest  that  the  discrepancies  between  the  old  imd  the 
new  observations  could  only  be  reconciled  by  the  hypothesis 
of  another  undiscovered  disturbing  planet,  an  opinion  which 
he  retained  till  his  death,  three  yrs.  before  the  discovery  of 
Neptune. 

Bonvar^dia,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Oiii- 
chonacece^  and  of  the  same  tribe  with  the  CiitchonA,  or 
Peruvian  bark.  The  species  are  natives  of  Mexico.  Its 
beautiful  corymbs  of  scarlet  flowers  are  produced  from  June 
till  November. 

Bonvet,  (Joachim,)  a  learned  Fr.  Jesuit,  who  was  sent  by 
Louis  XIV.  to  China,  to  acquire  information  concerning  that 
country,  which  he  reached,  with  6  other  missionaries,  in 
July,  1686.  Being  invited  to  Pekin,  the  missionaries  received 
permission  to  disperse  themselves  over  the  whole  Chinese 
Empire,  except  B.  and  Gerbillon,  who  were  required  to  re- 
main in  attendance  upon  the  emperor,  the  famous  Kanghi, 
whose  respect  and  confidence  they  soon  acquired  in  a  high 
degree.  He  committed  to  them  the  erection  of  great  build- 
ings, and  was  so  pleased  with  their  performances  that  he 
not  only  caused  a  church  and  a  residence  for  them  to  be 
built  within  the  bounds  of  his  palace,  but  commissioned  B. 
to  return  to  his  native  country  and  to  engage  as  many  mis- 
sionaries  as  he  could  fine.  *B.  arrived  in  France  in  1697, 
and  brought  with  him  for  the  king  about  60  Chinese  works. 
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He  returned  again  to  China  in  1699  with  10  new  missionaries, 
among  whom  was  the  learned  Parrenin;  d.  at  Pekin  1732. 

Bo  vey  Coal  is  a  form  of  wood-coal  or  lignite,  which  de- 
rives its  name  from  being  found  at  Bovey,  in  Devonshire. 

Bovia^nom,  ancient  Ital.  city  founded  by  the  Samnites, 
taken  bv  the  Romans  811  B.C. 

Bo^vids,  (Lat.  bos,  ^^  an  ox,")  a  family  of  ruminating  mam- 
malia, to  which  different  limits  have  been  assigned  by 
different  naturalists,  but  which  is  generally  regarded  as 
equal  in  extent  to  the  Linnaean  genus  Bon^  or  to  what  is 
popularly  called  the  ox  tribe.  The  B.  are  all  large  animals, 
with  stout  limbs  and  broad  muzzle.  The  facial  outline  is 
nearly  straight.  Their  dentition  agrees  with  that  of  some  of 
the  other  ruminants,  as  sheep,  goats,  and  antelopes ;  they  have 
eight  cutting-teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  and  none  in  the  upper, 
but  instead  of  them  a  fibrous  and  elastic  pad,  which  covers 
the  convex  extremity  of  the  anterior  maxillary  bone ;  they 
have  no  canine  teeth,  but  a  large  interval  between  the  cutting- 
teeth  and  the  grinders,  which  are  six  on  each  side  in  each  jaw. 
In  eating  they  collect  and  roll  the  grass  together  **  by  means 
of  the  long  and  movable  tongue ;  it  is  firmly  held  between 
the  lower  cutting-teeth  and  the  pad,  the  cartilaginous  upper 
lip  assisting  in  this  ;  and  then,  by  a  sudden  nodding  motion 
of  the  head,  the  little  roll  of  herbage  is  either  torn  or  cut 
off,  or  partly  both  torn  and  cut.** 

Bon^vier,  (Hannah  M.,)  an  £ng.  writer,  author  of  Fa- 
miliar Astronomt/ ;  b.  1811. 

Bovi'^no,  a  town  in  Foggia,  Italy,  is  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
has  a  cathedral,  churches,  and  convents ;  pop.  7,900. 

Bow,  of  a  ship,  is  a  general  name  for  the  forepart,  or  that 
which  breasts  the  waves.  Very  often  the  word  is  used  in 
the  plural,  the  ship  being  considered  to  have  starboard  and 
port,  or  right  and  left  B.,  meeting  at  the  prow  or  figure-head. 
A  narrow  or  lean  B.,  and  a  broad  or  bluff  B.,  are  seamen*s 
phrases  for  different  shapes  of  B.,  each  of  which  has  its  own 
peculiar  advantages  at  sea:  a  narrow  B.  will  cut  more 
smoothly  through  the  water,  but  a  broad  B.  bears  up  more 
firmly  in  a  high  sea.  *'  On  the  B.,**  in  sea-language,  is  the 
position  of  a  distant  object  when  seen  over  the  B. ;  it  implies 
a  sweep  of  one  quarter  of  the  horizon,  embracing  about  45° 
on  each  side  of  the  prow  or  head. 

Bow  and  Ar^row.  Probably  one  of  the  earliest  weapons 
nsed  in  warfare  and  the  chase.  Stone  arrow-heads  have  been 
found  which  prove  the  great  antiquity  of  the  implement; 
and  in  biblical  and  classical  literature,  and  on  Egyptian  bass- 
reliefs  we  have  unquestionable  evidence  of  its  early  use. 
Many  of  the  great  battles  fought  in  the  W.  of  Europe,  and 
in  the  crusades  from  the  10th  to  the  14th  c,  were  decided  by 
the  B.  and  A.  The  long-bow,  an  enlarged  form  of  the  origi- 
nal weapon,  often  6  ft.  in  1.,  first  gained  ascendency  in 
England  in  the  14th  c.  It  was  found  a  dozen  arrows  could 
be  discharged  from  this  weapon  while  the  arbalestier  was 
winding  up  his  cumbrous  cross-bow,  and  discharging  one 
arrow  or  quarrel  from  it.  Moreover,  the  long-bow  being  held 
vertically,  the  bowmen  were  able  to  stand  in  closer  array  than 
the  arbalesters ;  they  were  enabled  to  take  a  greater  supply 
of  the  munitions  of  war  into  the  field,  seeing  that  the  B.  and 
A.  was  much  lighter  in  weight.  In  this  country  the  first 
settlers  found  that  the  natives  were  already  familiar  with  the 
use  of  the  B.  and  A.,  but  whether  they  obtained  their  knowl- 
edge from  the  Old  World,  or,  being  driven  by  necessity  to 
arm  themselves,  invented  a  weapon  out  of  the  materials 
nearest  to  their  hand,  is  unknown.  See  Archers  and 
Archert. 

Bow^dich,  (Thomas  Edward,)  an  enterprising  African 
traveler,  b.  at  Bristol,  Eng.,  1790.  He' was  appointed  a  writer 
in  the  service  of  the  African  Ck)mpany.  In  1816  he  con- 
ducted a  mission  to  the  King  of  Ashantee,  and  published  an 
account  of  his  journey  in  1819.  To  obtain  funds  for  a  new 
expedition  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  he  published  a  translation 
of  Mollien*s  Travda  to  the  Sources  of  the  Senegal  and  Gam- 
bia, and  other  works,  and  in  Aug.,  1822,  sailed  from  Havre; 
d.  of  fever  on  the  river  Gambia  1824. 

Bow'ditch,  (Henry  Inoersoll,  M.D.,)  Jackson  Prof,  of 
Classical  Medicine  in  Harvard  Medical  School ;  Pres.  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  1876-77;  b.  1808,  d.  1892. 

Bow^ditch,  (Henry  Pickering,  M.D.,)  Prof,  of  Physiology, 
Harvard  Medical  School;  b.  1840. 

Bow^ditch,  (Nathaniel,)  an  Amer.  astronomer,  b.  1778 
at  Salem,  Mass.  He  showed  at  a  very  early  age  a  great  in- 
clination for  mathematics,  in  which  he  attained  great  pro- 
ficiency, without  ever  attending  a  university.  His  work,  77ie 
American  Practical  Navigator,  was  received  with  great  favor. 
He  published  also  an  admirable  translation  of  La  Placets 


Mecanique  Celeste^  to  which  he  added  valuable  annotations. 
He  was  later  chosen  Prof,  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy 
in  Harvard  CJoll.,  but  declined,  to  enter  the  executive  council 
of  the  State.  He  afterward  became  manager  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Life  Ins.  Ass.,  Pres.  of  the  Mechanics*  Institute,  and 
Pres.  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  Boston ;  d.  1 838. 

Bow^doin,  (James,  LL.D.,)  Gov.  of  Mass.  1785-86 ;  sup- 
pressed Shays*s  Rebellion  1786;  b.  1727,  d.  1790. 

Bow^doin,  (James,  Jr.,)  an  Amer.  philanthropist  and 
statesman ;  benefactor  of  Bowdoin  Coll. ;  was  sent  to  Spain 
to  procure  the  cession  of  Fla. ;  b.  1762,  d.  1811. 

BoW'^doin  College,  the  oldest  in  Me.,  founded  1802, 
situated  at  Brunswick,  on  the  Androscoggin  River.  The  li- 
brary contains  over  66,000  volumes. 

Bow^ell,  (Mackenzie,)  Canadian  statesman,  b.  in  Eng. 
1823  M.P.  1867  Ministerof  Crown  1878,  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce 1892.  prime  minister  1894;  leader  Conservatives  1896. 

Bowmen,  (Francis,  LL.D.,)  Amer.  author  and  educator; 
editor  NorUi  American  Review  1848-64 ;  Prof,  of  Moral  Phi- 
losophy, etc.,  at  Harvard  1863;  b.  1811,  d.  1890. 

Bowmen,  (Henry  C.,)  Amer.  editor  and  author;  editor 
New  York  Independent;  b.  1814,  d.  Feb.  24,  1896. 

Bowmen,  (Rt.  Rey.  Nathaniel,  D.D.,)  an  Amer.  prelate ; 
P.  E.  Bishop  of  S.  C. ;  b.  1779,  d.  1839. 

Bowser,  (A.-S.  our,  "  a  chamber,**)  the  "  ladies*  B.,**  a 
private  apartment  in  ancient  castles  and  mansions,  used  by 
ladies  both  as  a  fxarlor  and  sleeping-chamber. 

Bowerbank^ia,  a  genus  of  zoophytes  of  the  class  Polyzoa 
or  Bryozoa,  order  InfuwUbulata,  the  structure  of  which  has 
been  very  carefully  studied  in  the  common  British  species, 
B,  imbricata,  one  of  the  most  abundant  zoophytes  on  the 
coasts  both  of  England  and  Scotland.  It  grows  on  sea- 
weeds, corallines,  stones,  etc.,  between  high  and  low  water 
mark,  or  in  no  great  depth  of  water,  and  forms  branching 
tufts  sometimes  1^  in.  h.  The  branches  are  smooth  and 
transparent,  tubular,  filled  apparently  with  a  granular  fluid, 
and  crowded  with  irregularly  scattered  clusters  of  delicate 
homy  ovate  or  ovato-cylindrical  cells,  which  are  so  trans- 
parent as  to  permit  most  easy  observation  of  their  whole 
internal  structure. 

Bowser-bird,  a  name  given  to  certain  Australian  birds  of 
the  Starling  family,  or  Stumtdo!,  remarkable  for  their  habit  of 
making  bower-like  erections,  called  runs  by  the  colonists  of 
New  South  Wales,  and  for  adorning  them  with  gay  feathers, 
rags,  bones,  shells,  and  such  other  white  or  brightly  colored 
objects  as  they  can  pick  up.  These  bowers  are  not  used  as 
nests,  but  they  appear  to  be  places  of  much  resort,  at  the 
breeding- season  in  particular.  The  use  made  of  them  by  the 
birds  is  very  imperfectly  understood ;  but  their  structure  has 
been  carefully  examined,  and  fine  specimens  of  them,  trans- 
ported with  no  little  difficulty,  have  been  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum  by  Mr.  Gould,  in  whose  work  on  the  Birds 
of  Australia  an  account  of  them  was  first  given  to  the  world. 

Bowsers,  (Benjamin  F.,  M.D.,)  an  Amer.  physician,  b.  in 
Mass.  about  1788;  had  a  medical  practice  of  fully  60  yrs. 
He  was  interested  in  every  progressive  movement,  a  member 
of  the  Historical  Society,  New  York,  and  in  his  76th  yr. 
passed  an  examination  in  medicine  and  received  a  diploma ; 
d.  1876. 

Bowsers,  (Theodore  S.,)  an  Amer.  officer,  Brig.-Geu. 
U. S.  A.,  served  during  the  civil  war;  b.  1832,  and  was  killed 
accidentally  1866. 

Bowie-knife,  an  Amer.  knife,  so  called  from  its  invent- 
or. Col.  Jim  Bowie,  a  famous  fighter  with  the  rifle  and  other 
weapons,  and  one  of  the  most  desperate  characters  in  the 
Southern  States.  The  B.  is  a  sharp-pointed  weapon,  and  is 
usually  carried  concealed  in  a  sheath  in  the  breast,  or  some 
other  part  of  the  person,  ready  for  any  encounter. 

Bow^ing^  toward  the  Al^tar  is  an  ancient  practice  in  the 
Church,  derived  from  a  belief  in  the  superior  sanctity  of  the 
East.  There  are  scriptural  allusions  to  the  East,  from  which 
notions  of  this  kind  may  have  been  drawn.  It  was  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Jews  to  turn  toward  the  East,  or  Jerusalem,  at 
their  prayers,  when  in  any  other  place.  There  was  also  an 
early  legendary  belief  that  Christ  would  come  to  judgment  in 
the  East.  For  these,  not  to  mention  other  reasons,  it  became 
customary  to  place  the  altar  with  the  crucifix  and  other  sym- 
bols  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  church,  the  church  itself 
being  built  as  nearly  as  possible  in  a  direct  line  E.  and  W., 
to  which  all  bowed.  In  the  Romish  Church  the  practice  is 
still  kept  up  of  bowing  toward  the  altar,  or,  more  correctly, 
toward  the  host,  on  entering  and  departing  from  the  church. 
Brand's  Popular  Antiquities,  edited  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  con- 
tains much  curious  antiquarian  lore  on  the  subject.    It  was 
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further  a  custom  in  the  early  Christian  Church  to  bow  at  the 
namo  of  Jesus.  This  is  still  done  in  the  Church  of  Rome, 
at  whatever  part  of  the  service  the  name  occurs.  In  the 
P.  £.  Church  it  is  customary  to  bow  at  the  name  of  Jesus 
onJy  in  repeatine  the  creed. 

Bow  iBrana,  an  island  of  coral  formation  in  the  South 
Pacific,  the  largest  in  the  Low  Archipelago,  being  about  80 
m.  1.  and  6  ra.  w.  The  island  was  first  discovered  in  1768  by 
Bougainville,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  La  Harpe,  which 
Cook,  who  visited  it  m  the  following  yr.,  changed  to  the 
name  it  now  bears. 

Bowrder  Clay,  DilnMnm  Drift,  or  Till,  is  a  post- 
pliocene  bed  of  a  remarkable  character  and  as  yet  somewhat 
mysterious  history.  It  usually  occurs  as  the  lowest  or  first 
of  that  group  of  beds  which  geologists  recognize  as  the  post- 
tertiary,  post-pliocene,  pleistocene,  or  superficial  formation. 
The  only  exception  is  when  a  bed  of  sand  intervenes — as  is 
rarely  the  case — over  the  surface  of  the  subjacent  rocks.  It 
consists  of  a  compact  clay,  blue  or  red,  according  to  the 
prevalent  character  of  the  subjacent  rocks,  having  bowlders 
diffused  throughout  its  mass,  and  with  here  and  there  thin 
lenticular  beds  of  gravel  and  sand  interspersed. 

Bowl^ders,  Erratic,  are  large  masses  of  rock  found  at 
a  distance  from  the  formations  to  which  they  belong.  The 
term  is  generally  applied  when  they  are  found  Ijing  detached 
on  the  surface ;  in  which  case  they  may  either  have  been 
washed  out  of  the  bowlder  clay,  or  have  been  carried  sepa- 
rately bv  icebergs,  and  dropped  in  their  present  situations. 

Bowles,  (Samuel,)  an  ijoer.  editor,  b.  1826,  d.  1878 ; 
became,  in  1844,  chief  editoi  of  the  Springfidd  RepMkan^ 
one  of  the  most  successful  of  Amer.  journals  ;  he  published 
also  several  books. 

Bowles,  (William  Lisle,  D.D.,)  an  Eng.  poet,  b.  1762 
in  Northamptonshire;  became  a  prebendary  of  Salisbury 
Cathedral  in  1803,  and  Rector  of  Bremhill,  Wiltshire,  1805  ; 
d.  1850.  His  poetical  career  began  with  the  publication,  1789, 
of  FourUeti  Sonnets^  written  Chiefly  on  Pieturesque  Spots 
during  a  Journey.  ■  This  little  volume  was  received  with  ex- 
traordinary favor ;  the  sonnets  were  fresh  and  natural,  and, 
to  many  minds,  all  the  more  charming  because  of  the  con- 
trast which  they  presented  to*  the  style  of  poetry  which  had 
long  been  prevalent.  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  and  Southey 
were  among  their  enthusiastic  admirers ;  and  through  the  in- 
fluence which  he  exercised  over  them  B.  may  be  regarded 
as  the  founder  of  a  school  of  English  poetry. 

Bowline,  in  a  ship,  is  a  rope  fastened  near  the  middle  of 
the  perpendicular  edge  of  the  square  sails  by  3  or  4  subordi- 
nate ropes  called  bribes.  It  is  employed  to  tighten  the  edge 
of  the  sail  in  a  particular  direction  during  head-winds. 

Bowling:  Green,  a  city  of  Warren  Co.,  Ky.  It  is  an 
important  shipping-point ;  seat  of  Bowling  Green  Presbyte- 
rian Female  Ck)ll. ;  pop.  7,808. 

Bowls,  Game  o£  This  is  a  favorite  English  pastime.  It 
is  played  upon  a  smooth,  flat  piece  of  turf,  from  40  to  60  ft. 
square,  surrounded  by  a  trench  or  ditch  about  4  a  ft.  deep, 
the  object  of  the  players  being  to  send  their  "  bowls "  as 
near  as  possible  to  a  spherical  ball  placed  at  the  farther  end 
of  the  green.  The  "  bowls  "  are  made  of  lignum-vitte  wood, 
6  or  8  in.  in  diameter,  and  are  biased  or  w'eighted  on  one  side 
that  they  may  reach  the  "  jack  "  by  a  curved  instead  of  a 
straight  course. 

Bow^man,  (Samuel,  D.D.,)  an  Amer.  prelate,  Assistant 
P.  E.  Bishop  of  Pa. ;  b.  1800,  d,  1861. 

Bow'man,  (Thomas,  D.D.,  LL.D.,)  a  bishop  of  the  M.  E. 
Church,  b.  July  15, 1817,  near  Berwick,  Pa. ;  united  with  the 
Church  in  1833;  was  graduated  at  Dickinson  Coll.  in  1837 ; 
studied  law  for  1  yr. ;  was  licensed  to  preach  July,  1838  ; 
agent  of  Pennsylvania  Colonization  Society  for  1  yr. ;  entered 
Baltimore  Conference  in  1839  ;  served  as  pastor  until  1840, 
when  he  became  teacher  in  Dickinson  Coll.,  later  a  principal 
of  Dickinson  Seminary,  and  in  1858  Pres.  of  Indiana  Asbury 
University;  in  1872  was  elected  bishop.  He  was  chaplain 
of  U.  S.  Senate  for  1864  and  1866 ;  in  1864  was  elected  fra- 
ternal delegate  to  the  British  Wesleyan  Conference. 

Bow^manville,  a  port  of  entry  on  Lake  Ontario,  Canada ; 
pop.  3,000. 

Bowne,  (Borden  P.,  LL.D.,)  Prof,  of  Philosophy  In  Boston 
University ;  was  graduated  at  the  University  of  New  York ; 
entered  ministry  M.  £.  Church ;  studied  in  Europe ;  author 
of  several  very  able  volumes  on  metaphysics,  theism,  etc., 
besides  articles  in  the  reviews ;  b.  1847. 

Bow^rin^^,  (Sis  John,)  an  Eng.  politician,  linguist,  and 
author,  b.  at  Exeter  1792.  In  1855  he  concluded  a  commer- 
cial treaty  between  England  and  Siam,  and  has  given  an  in- 


teresting account  of  his  visit  in  a  work  entitled  TTie  Kingdom 
and  People  of  Siam  ;  d.  1872. 

BowiBpnt  is  a  large  boom,  or  spar,  which  projectc  over 
the  stem  or  head  of  a  ship.  Its  use  is  to  carry  sail  forward 
as  a  means  of  counteracting  the  efTects  of  the  after-sails  and 
keeping  the  ship  well  balanced.  It  is  also  the  chief  support 
of  the  foremast,  which  is  fastened  to  it  by  large  stays  or 
ropes.    See  Jibboom. 

Mwstringr*    See  Capital  Punishment. 

Bow^Btring:  Hemp,  an  English  name  for  the  fiber  pro- 
duced  by  Sanseviera  ZeyJxinica,  a  plant  of  the  natural  order 
IMiacecB,  tribe  HemerocaUece,  a  native  of  the  East  Indies. 
The  employment  of  the  fiber  for  making  bowstrings  led  tc 
this  name. 

Bow^yer,  (William,)  an  eminent  Eng.  printer  and  clas- 
sical scholar,  b.  in  London  in  1699.  Appointed  in  1729  printei 
of  the  votes  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  subsequently  be- 
came printer  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  and  to  the  Royal 
Society.  In  1767  he  was  nominated  printer  of  the  Rolls  of 
the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; d.  1777. 

Box,  {BuxuSy)  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Eu- 
phorhiaceoi ;  evergreen  shrubs  or  small  trees,  with  opposite 
leaves,  entire  at  the  margins,  and  easily  split  into  two  plates. 
The  greenish  inconspicuous  flowers  grow  in  little  axillary 
clusters,  the  male  and  female  flowers  distinct,  but  on  the 
same  plant.  The  male  flowers  consist  of  a  perianth  of  4 
leaves,  and  of  4  stamens ;  the  female  flowers  have  a  perianth 
of  8  or  4  leaves,  and,  in  addition,  3  small  bracts  at  the  base, 
an  ovary  surmounted  by  8  styles,  and  2  honey-secreting 
glands.  The  capsule  has  8  beaks  and  8  cells,  and  2  or  3 
black  seeds  in  each  cell. 

Box  El^der,  or  Ash-leaved  Ma'ple,  {Negundo  ace- 
roideSj)  a  beautiful  tree  growing  in  the  S.  and  W.  of  the 
U.  S.     Its  sap  is  used  as  that  of  the  sugar  maple. 

Box-hanl'in£^  is  a  particular  mode  of  turning  a  ship, 
when  the  swell  of  the  sea  renders  tacking  impossible,  or 
when  the  ship  is  too  near  the  shore  to  allow  room  for 
veering. 

Box^ing:,  or  Pn^gilism,  (Lat  pugilaifts,)  fightmg  with 
the  fists.  It  was  practiced  as  a  manly  exercise  by  the  an- 
cients,  among  whom  it  was  an  art  so  highly  esteemed  thai 
Pollux,  Hercules,  and  some  of  the  other  gods  were  represented 
as  having  excelled  in  it  The  pugilists  of  the  ancient  games  had 
leather  thongs  on  their  hands,  sometimes  loaded  with  lead  or 
iron ;  this  armature  of  the  hand  was  called  the  castus.  Of 
course,  their  combats  were  not  unfrequently  attended  with 
fatal  consequences,  as  in  many  instances  of  modem  pugilistic 
encounters,  though  no  armature  of  the  fists  is  allowed. 
Among  the  Greeks  the  practice  of  B.  was  at  first  permitted 
only  to  freemen,  no  sUve  or  person  attainted  with  crime 
being  considered  worthy  of  the  privilege  of  exposure  to  such 
beating  and  disfigurement.  Oradu^ly,  however,  B.  was 
taken  up  as  a  profession,  and  its  character  deteriorated.  B. 
was  a  favorite  amusement  of  Englishmen  for  centuries ;  it  is 
even  said  to  have  had  such  distinguished  patrons  as  King 
Alfred  and  Richard  III.  But  the  golden  age  of  pugilism  as 
a  profession  in  England  commenced  with  the  accewion  of  the 
House  of  Hanover ;  then  men  calling  themselves  professors 
publicly  announced  their  intention  of  giving  lessons  in  ^'  the 
noble  art  of  self-defense.'*  One  professor  challenged  another 
to  combat  in  the  most  bombastic  language.  About  1830  one 
Figg  had  an  ^'  amphitheater  "  in  Oxford  Road,  wherein  fights 
were  held ;  and  a  larger  one  was  erected  in  the  same  loca^ty, 
1742,  for  one  Broughton,  the  funds  being  subscribed  by  some 
80  noblemen  and  gentlemen.  The  pugilistic  encounters  here 
were  patronized  by  many  of  the  nobility.  Some  faint  pro- 
tests against  the  brutality  of  the  pastime  began  to  be  made 
by  the  press,  with  little  effect.  Toward  the  end  of  the  last 
c.  fights  were  patronized  by  princes  of  the  blood-royal ;  and 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterward  George  IV.,  was  present  at 
one  at  Brighton,  in  which  one  of  the  combatants  was  killed. 
When  the  allied  sovereigns  and  their  generals  came  over  to 
England,  1814,  Lord  Lowlher  treated  them  to  a  series  of  B.- 
matches  in  his  drawing-room,  which  were  so  highly  relished 
that  they  were  repeated  a  few  days  afterward.  One  of  the 
pugilists,  called  Jackson,  became  quite  a  hero,  and  made 
enormous  sums  by  ^ving  lessons  to  young  noblomen,  among 
whom  was  Lord  Byron.  In  1817  the  Czar  Nicholas  of 
Russia  witnessed  a  prize-fight  at  Coombe  Warren.  At  the 
close  the  victor  was  presented  to  him,  with  whom  he  shook 
hands.  The  character  of  the  prize-ring,  or,  as  it  is  called  in 
the  slang  of  its  supporters,  "  the  P.  R.,"  had  been  for  many 
yrs.  declining.    But  the  yr.  1860  witnessed  a  strange  revival 
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of  the  pudlistic  spirit,  on  occasion  of  a  fight  betweera  Tom 
Savers,  the  "  eliampion  prize-fighter  of  England,"  and  John 
Heenan,  the  "  Benicia  Boy,"  an  American,  for  £200  a  side 
and  the  belt,  a  badge  of  honor  worn  by  the  champion.  The 
battle,  which  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  "  a  great  inter- 
national contest "  by  sporting  papers,  took  place  at  Fam- 
borough,  April  17,  1860.  It  lasted  more  than  two  hours,  in 
which  time  the  American  was  beaten  almost  blind,  and  the 
Englishman  dreadfully  bruised.  The  continuance  of  the 
battle  was  prevented  by  the  breaking  in  of  the  ring,  caused 
by  the  interference  of  the  police.  Even  as  late  as  1889  a 
prize-fight  with  bare  knuckles,  for  the  so-called  championship 
of  the  world,  was  fought  in  Mississippi  between  John  L.  Sul- 
livan and  Jake  Kilrain,  is  which  Sullivan  w^as  the  victor ; 
both  were  arrested,  and  sentence  of  imprisonment  was  passed 
upon  them.  The  training  which  prize-fighters  undergo 
for  some  months  before  a  battle  is  of  the  most  healthful 
kind ;  it  rids  them  of  every  superfluous  grain  of  flesh,  braces 
their  nerves,  and  makes  their  muscles  like  iron ;  yet,  owing 
to  the  rude  way  in  which  the  result  of  all  this  training  is  de- 
molished in  an  hour^s  fight,  professional  boxers  are  usually 
very  short-lived.  In  recent  yrs.  the  so-called  "  manly  art " 
has  experienced  a  great  renewal  of  public  interest  in 
Am.  and  England,  the  outcome  of  the  general  interest  in 
athletics  of  all  sorts.  Scarcely  a  State  but  has  stringent 
laws  against  prize-fighting,  yet  notwithstanding  ring  con- 
tests are  of  weekly  occurrence,  under  the  thinly  veiled  dis- 
guise of  "glove-contests,"  the  participants  wearing  very 
light  B.-gloves. 

Box'in^  the  Com^poss  is  one  among  many  sea-phrases 
not  easily  traceable  to  their  origin.  It  means  simply  a 
rehearsal  or  enumeration  of  the  several  points,  half-points, 
and  quarter-points  of  the  mariner's  compass  in  their  proper 
order ;  and  is  among  the  first  lessons  which  a  young  sailor 
has  to  learn. 

Box^tel,  a  busy  town  in  the  Netherlands,  prov.  of  North 
Brabant;  pop.  5,084.  The  Anglo-Dutch  army,  under  the 
command  of  the  Duke  of  York,  was  here  defeated  with  great 
loss  by  the  French  in  1794. 

Boz-thom,  {Luciumy)  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Solanaeea,  having  funnel-shaped  or  tubular  flowers 
and  2-oelled  berries.  Some  of  the  species  are  almost 
trees.  X.  fuchnoidety  although  destitute  of  spines,  is  used  as 
a  hedge-plant  in  its  native  country,  the  Andes  of  Quito.  Its 
flowers  are  oran^-scarlet,  and  grow  in  umbels. 

Box  Tor^toise,  or  Lock  Tor^toise,  {Cistudo  Vir- 
ffinieay  and  Blandinffii,)  characterized  by  a  crosswise  divis- 
ion of  the  plastron  which  acts  as  a  hinge.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  U.  S. 

Boya'ca,  a  town  in  the  United  States  of  Ck>lombia,  near 
which,  in  1819,  Bolivar,  by  a  victory  over  the  Spaniards, 
secured  the  independence  of  Colombia.  The  cap.,  however, 
is  not  B.  itself,  but  the  neighboring  city  of  Tunja,  which  is 
about  70  m.  to  the  N.-N.-E.  of  Bogota.  Pop.  6,000. 
^  Boy^au,  in  military  engineering,  is  a  winding  or  serpen- 
tine trench,  dug  to  form  a  path  or  communication  between 
the  different  armed  trenches  of  a  siege-work,  and  to  prevent 
them  from  oeing  enfiladed,  or  fired  upon  in  flank. 

Boy  Bish^op.  The  custom  of  electing  a  B.  B.  on  St 
Nicholas's  day  dates  from  a  very  early  period.  It  quickly 
spread  over  most  Catholic  countries,  and  in  England  seems  to 
have  prevailed  in  almost  every  parish.  Although  the  election 
took  place  on  St  Nicholas's  day,  (6th  of.  Dec.,)  the  authority 
lasted  to  Holy  Innocents^  day,  (28th  of  Dec.)  The  B.-B.  was 
chosen  from  the  children  of  the  church  or  cathedral  choir,  or 
from  the  pupils  at  the  grammar-school  He  was  arrayed  in 
episcopal  vestments,  and,  attended  by  a  crowd  of  subordinates 
in  priestly  dress,  went  about  with  songs  and  dances  from 
house  to  house,  blessing  the  people,  who,  as  Bishop  Hall  says, 
"  stood  grinning  in  the  way  to  expect  that  ridiculous  benedic- 
tion." The  ceremony,  or  rather  saturnalia,  contained  so 
much  that  was  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  religion  that  it 
was  abolished  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  it  was  revived 
during  the  reign  of  Mary,  but  finally  sank  into  oblivion  near 
the  close  of  the  16th  c. 

Boyce,  (James  Petioru,  D.D.,  LL.D.,)  an  Amer.  Bap. 
minister,  b.  1827;  Prof,  of  Theology  in  Furman  University 
and  in  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  and  Pres.  of 
the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  ;  d.  1888. 

Boy^COttin^  is  a  word  coined  during  the  Land  League 
troubles  in  Ireland  in  1880,  and  arose  from  the  work  of  the 
terrorists  in  preventing  laborers  from  aiding  Capt.  Boycott, 
agent  of  an  English  landlord,  from  harvesting  his  crops.  The 
term  is  applied  to  efforts  to  prevent  giving  aid  or  patronage 
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to  any  property  owner  because  of  his  opinions.  The  practice 
was  in  vogue  over  a  wide  extent  of  territoi7,  and  in  the  U.  S. 
became  a  weapon  of  offense  in  the  hands  of  mechanics  and 
others  in  labor  troubles. 

Boyd,  (Andrew  Kennedy  Hutchison,)  a  Scotch  mmister 
and  author,  b.  1825 ;  rector  of  St  Andrew^s,  Glasgow.  He 
has  published  essays  and  sermons  under  the  name  of  the 
Country  Paraon, 

Boyd,  (Linn,)  an  Amer.  politician,  b.  in  Tenn.  1800;  was 
M.  C.  from  Ky.  1837-65,  being  speaker  1851-55 ;  d.  in  Ky. 
1869. 

Boyd,  (Zachary,)  an  eminent  Scotch  divine  and  author, 
b.  before  1590.  He  was  in  161 1  appointed  a  regent  or  pro- 
fessor, and  is  said  to  have  declined  the  principalship  of  one 
of  the  universities  of  France.  The  persecutions  of  the  Prot- 
estants in  France  caused  him  to  return  to  Scotland  in  1621. 
In  1628  he  became  minis.ter  of  the  Barony  parish,  Glasgow, 
and  was  thrice  elected  rector  of  the  university  of  that  place. 
His  principal  prose  work  was  TVie  Last  Battell  of  the  Soule  in 
Death.  His  Pwdms  of  David  in  Meter  went  through  several 
editions,  and  at  his  death  in  1663  or  1654  he  left  numerous 
MSS.  and  his  library  to  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

Boydell^  (John,)  a  liberal  patron  of  art,  b.  in  Eng. 
1719.  English  engraving  was  at  a  low  ebb  when  B.  threw  his 
money  and  intelligent  energy  into  the  work  of  its  improve- 
ment. B.  determined  to  do  for  English  painting  what  he 
had  done  for  engraving.  He  accordingly  selected  Shake- 
speare^s  works  for  illustration ;  and  in  the  carrying  out  of  his 
object  secured  the  most  eminent  painters  in  the  kingdom, 
including  Opie,  Reynolds,  Northcote,  and  West  The  result 
was  the  magnificent  "  Shakespeare  Gallery,"  from  which  was 
engraved  a  superb  volume  of  plates.  B.  also  published,  at 
Bulmer's  Press,  a  splendid  edition  of  Shakespeare^s  works  in 
9  volumes  folio,  (1792-1801.)    He  d.  1804. 

Boy^den,  (Seth,)  an  Amer.  inventor  of  many  useful  me- 
chanical processes ;  b.  1788,  d.  1870. 

Boy^den,  (Uriah  A.,)  an  Amer.  engineer  who  introduced 
great  improvements  in  the  hydraulic  engine,  and  made  dona* 
tions  to  charities  of  Foxborough,  Mass.;  b.  1804,  d.  1879. 

Boyer,  (Alexis,)  surgeon  to  Napoleon  I.  and  chirurgical 
professor  in  the  University  of  France;  b.  1757,  d.  1888. 

Boyer,  (Jean  Pierre,)  a  mulatto.  President  of  the  Republic 
of  Hayti,  b.  1776  at  Port-au-Prince.  He  received  a  European 
education  in  France,  and  in  1 792  entered  the  military  service. 
He  soon  became  a  chef  de  baiaillon^  and  fought  against  the 
British  on  thmr  invasion  of  his  native  isle.  After  the  Negro 
Dessalines  had  seated  himself  upon  the  throne,  B.,  with 
P^thion,  took  the  lead  of  the  colored  people.  They  assisted 
Christophe  to  overthrow  the  bloody  tyrant  in  1806,  but  de- 
serted Christophe  when  they  saw  that  he  wished  to  make 
himself  sovereign.  P^thion  now  established  an  independent 
republic  in  the  western  part  of  the  island,  and  B.  made  him- 
self indispensable  to  him.  He  was  recommended  to  the 
people  by  P^thion,  when  dying,  as  most  worthy  to  be  his  suc- 
cessor, and  was  unanimously  elected  President  of  the  republic. 
After  the  death  of  Christophe  he  united  the  monarchical  part 
of  the  island  with  the  republic  in  1820,  and  in  1821  the  K 
district  also,  which  had  hitherto  remained  under  the  do- 
minion of  Spain ;  and  he  urgently  sought  the  recognition  of 
the  independence  of  the  youthful  State  by  France,  which 
was  obtained,  in  1825,  upon  payment  of  an  indemnity  of 
150,000,000  francs.  B.  carried  on  the  government  of  the 
Republic  of  Hayti  for  15  yrs.  from  this  time.  A  victorious 
insurrection,  in  1843,  caused  B.  to  flee  to  Jamaica,  whence  he 
announced  his  resignation  to  the  Haytien  revolutionary  com- 
mittee. After  a  protracted  stay  in  Jamaica,  B.  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  d.  1860. 

Boyle,  a  town  in  Roscommon  Co.,  Ireland,  pop.  8,347. 
It  has  a  large  trade  in  com  and  butter.  Latin  and  English 
annals  of  B.  date  from  420. 

Boyle,  (Richard,)  the  founder  of  the  house  of  Cork  and 
Orrery,  and  fitly  styled  the  "  Great  Eari  of  Cork,"  b.  1666  at 
Canterbury.  At  the  age  of  22  he  went  over  to  Ireland, 
where  his  energy,  prudence,  and  signal  capacity  for  govern- 
ment received  their  reward.  He  bought  estates  and  improved 
them,  promoting  the  immigration  of  English  Protestants,  and 
triumphed  over  the  envy  of  his  enemies.  In  1620  he  became 
Viscount  Dungarvan  and  Earl  of  Cork ;  d.  1644. 

Boyle,  (Hon.  Robert,)  seventh  son  and  fourteenth  child 
of  the  first  Earl  of  Cork,  b.  at  Waterford  1626.  Though  a 
layman,  he  was  the  author  of  several  theological  works,  and 
exerted  a  powerful  influence,  while  a  director  of  the  East 
India  Company,  for  the  propagation  of  Christianity  in  the 
East,  as  well  as  in  procuring  and  circulating  at  his  own  expenae 
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translations  of  the  Scriptures,  and  also  by  his  bequest  for 
the  foundation  of  the  "  Boyle  Lecture?/^  in  the  defense  of 
Christianity;  d.  1692. 

Boyle  l«8Ct^1ire8,  so  called  from  the  founder,  the  Hon. 
Robert  Boyle,  who  settled  an  annual  salary,  charged  upon  his 
dwelling-house  in  St.  MichaeFs,  Crooked  Lane,  London,  for 
**  some  preaching  minister  who  shall  preach  eight  sermons  in 
the  yr.  for  proving  the  Christian  religion  against  Atheists, 
Deists,  Pagans,  Jews,  and  Mohammedans,  not  descending  to 
any  controversies  among  Christians  themselves."  The  first 
series  of  lectures,  A  ConftUaiion  of  Atheism^  was  preached 
in  1692  by  Richard  Bentley.  In  1704  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke 
preached  the  lectures,  entitled  A  Demonstration  of  ike  Being 
and  AUribtUes  of  Ood.  In  1709  Dr.  Lilly  Butler  lectured 
on  Religion  no  Matter  of  Shame.  In  1846  the  course  of 
lectures  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice,  and  pub- 
lished under  the  title,  The  Rdigume  of  the  World.  The 
more  eminent  lecturers  of  recent  yrs.  whose  courses  have 
been  published  are :  Merivale,  the  historian,  who  lectured  on 
jTAtf  Convereion  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  Northern  Na- 
tions; Prof.  Plumptre,  Prof.  Stanley  Leathes,  and  Dr.  Hessey. 

Boyle's  Tvaai^mg  Liq'nor  is  the  term  applied  to  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  ammoma,  saturated  by  a  stream  of 
hydrosulphuric  acid,  which,  combining  with  it,  forms  the 
sulphide  of  ammonium.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  fumes,  and 
evolves  a  very  disagreeable  odor,  resembling  ordinary  bilge 
or  sewerage  water. 

Boyrston,  (Zaboiel,  F.R.S.,)  an  Amer.  physician  who 
first  practiced  inoculation  for  small-pox  in  Boston ;  b.  1680, 
d.  1766. 

Boyne,  a  river  in  the  E.  of  Ireland,  rises  in  the  Bog  of 
Allan,  and  empties  into  the  Irish  Sea,  1.  66  m.  In  838  Tur- 
gesius  the  Dane  sailed  up  the  B.  and  plundered  Meath.  But 
this  river  is  chiefly  famous  for  the  battle  which  took  place  on 
its  banks  on  the  1st  of  July,  1690,  and  in  which  William  IIL 
defeated  James  II.    An  obelisk,  160  ft.  h.,  marks  the  spot. 

Boys.  In  nautical  language,  all  the  young  or  green  hands 
on  board  a  ship  are  called  B. ;  but  in  recent  times  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  give  a  more  precise  meaning  to  tfie 
term,  by  engaging  B.  or  lads  as  part  of  the  crew.  The  en- 
listment of  B.  in  the  merchant  marine  of  this  and  other 
countries  is  now  so  regulated  that  most  of  the  abuses  which 
formerly  disfigured  the  service  are  no  longer  possible.  In  the 
national  marine  England  and  the  U.  S.  have  taken  the  lead  in 
providmg  school  or  training  ships,  which  are  not  in  any  sense 
reformatory  institutions,  for  the  proper  nautical  education  of 
such  as  desire  it,  and  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  contingent 
from  which  the  national  service  may  be  recruit^. 

Bos'rall,  an  ancient  city  of  Edom  often  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  situated  at  the  S.-W.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

Bossa'ris»  (Marcos,)  a  Greek  patriot  who  diiitinguished 
himself  in  the  early  part  of  the  struggle  for  Greek  independ- 
ence, b.  at  Suli,  in  the  mountains  of  Epirus,  toward  the  close  of 
the  18th  c  He  d.  in  battle  while  successfully  leading  a  body 
of  1,200  men  against  the  Turoo- Albanian  army,  4,000  strong, 
Aug.  20, 1828.  His  body  was  interred  at  Lesolonghi.  He  was 
honored  with  the  title  of  the  "  Leonidas  of  Modem  Greece." 

Bra,  a  town  in  the  prov.  of  Cuneo,  Italy,  25  m.  K.-E.  of 
Coni;  pop.  10,500. 

BraDan'^nne,  the  patriotic  song  of  the  Belgians,  origi- 
nally sung  by  the  insurgents  during  the  revolution  of  Sept., 
1880.  A  young  French  player,  by  name  Jenneval,  at  that 
time  connected  with  the  theater  at  Brussels,  was  the  author 
of  the  song.  It  was  set  to  music  by  a  singer  named  Campen- 
hout. 

Brabant'  was  the  name  formerly  given  to  an  important 
prov.  of  the  Low  Countries,  extending  from  the  left  bank  of 
the  Waal  to  the  sources  of  the  Dyle,  and  from  the  Maas  and 
the  plain  of  Limburg  to  the  Lower  Scheldt.  In  the  time  of 
Caesar  B.  was  inhabited  by  a  mixed  race  of  Germans  and 
Celts;  it  afterward  came  into  possession  of  the  Franks; 
and  in  the  Middle  Ages  it  formed  a  duchy  by  itself.  After 
many  changes,  B.  was  made  a  part  of  Holland,  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna ;  but  at  the  revolution  of  1830  South  B.  sepa- 
rated from  Holland  and  became  part  of  Belgium.  Old  B.  is 
now  divided  into  8  prova. :  (I)  Xorth  or  Dutch  B.,  containing 
1,980  sq.  m.,  and  519,022  inhabitants ;  (2)  Wxe  Belgian  prov. 
of  Antwerp,  which  contains  1,093  sq.  m.,  and  726,233  inhab- 
itants ;  (8)  South  B.,  also  Belgian,  containing  1,268  sq.  m.,  and 
an  extremely  dense  pop.  of  1,186,827. 

Brac'cio,  (Fortebracci,)  Count  of  Montone,  a  celebrated 
condottiere,  b.  at  Perugia  in  1368.  He  became  the  champion 
of  the  Perugian  nobles  who  were  driven  into  exile  in  1393. 
In  1416  B.  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  his  native  city,  when 
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the  banished  nobles,  after  an  exile  of  24  yrs.,  were  restored. 
In  1417  B.  got  possession  of  Rome  by  capitulation,  but  was 
soon  obliged  to  evacuate  it.  Entering  the  Abruzzo,  he  sur- 
prised  Capua,  and,  having  relieved  Naples,  then  besieged  by 
the  queen^s  enemies,  was  created  by  her  Count  of  Foggia  and 
Prince  of  Capua.  In  1428  B.  was,  by  her  order,  crowned  at 
Perugia  as  Prince  of  Aquila  and  Capua.  Aspiring  to  the 
throne  of  Naples,  he  overran  Campania  and  Apulia  with  a 
considerable  army,  took  Bari,  and  advanced  into  Calabria.  In 
a  battle  which  ensued  for  the  relief  of  the  strong  town  of 
Aquila,  besieged  by  him,  B.  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner. 
After  lingering  for  3  days,  refusing  food,  he  d.  1424. 

Brace,  (l)  The  name  given  on  shipboard  to  the  ropes  at- 
tached to  the  yard-arms,  and  employed  to  shift  the  saib  in  a 
horizontal  direction  round  the  masts,  so  as  to  receive  advan- 
tageously the  wind  that  may  be  blowing  at  any  particular 
moment.  (2)  In  Carpentry,  a  curved  handle  of  iron  or  wood 
for  holding  a  bit.     See  Bit. 

Brace,  (Julia,)  a  celebrated  blind  deaf-mute,  b.  in  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  1807,  who  became  a  highly  educated  woman; 
d.  1884.  Her  case  was  only  paralleled  by  that  of  Laura 
Bridoman. 

Bracelet,  an  ornament  worn  on  the  arm,  generally  at  the 
wrist.  Bs.  and  armlets  have  been  used 
by  every  nation,  both  savage  and  civ- 
ilized, from  the  earliest  periods  to  our 
own.  They  are  frequently  mentioned 
in  Genesis  as  worn  both  by  men  (xxxviii, 
18)  and  by  women,  (xxiv,  30 ;)  both  by 
the  Hebrews  and  the  surrounding  na- 
tions, (Num.  xxxi,  50.)  Similar  orna- 
ments were  worn  round  the  ankles,  but 
they  are  stigmatized  by  Isaiah  as  marks 
of  luxury,  (iii,  16.)  The  Medes  and  Persians  were  remark- 
able, even  among  Asiatics,  for  their  love  for  ornaments  of  this 
class.  The  Gauls  wore  them,  and  the  Sabines,  as  early  as  the 
foundation  of  Rome,  had  ponderous  golden  annlets  on  the  left 
arm.  The  same  was  the  case  with  the  Samians  about  the 
same  period.  It  does  not  appear  that  armlets  were  worn  by 
men  during  the  historical  period  of  Greece,  but  ladies  wore 
both  armlets  and  Bs.  of  the  most  various  materials  and 
forms.  Roman  ladies  wore  Bs.,  not  only  for  ornament,  but 
also  for  the  purpose  of  containing  amulets,  which  were  sup- 
posed to  effect  miraculous  cures. 

Brachiop^oda,  (Or.  "arm-footed,*')  or  PaUiobranch- 
ia'ta,  (Gr.  ^*  mantle-gilled,")  a  class  of  shelled  worms,  having 
bivalve  shells,  formerly  placed  among  the  MoUvsea,  but  dif- 
fering in  important  points  from  the  vast  majority  of  recent 
mollusks  with  bivalve  shells,  the  Lamellibranchiata,  in  hav- 
ing  two  spirally  coiled  arms  provided  with  ciliated  tentacles, 
between  which  is  the  mouth.  The  chief  differences  existing 
in  the  shelly  covering  itself  have  been  already  pointed  out  in 
the  article  on  bivalve  shells,  but  those  of  internal  structure 
are  still  more  important.  The  mantle  or  pallium  in  the 
B.  consists  of  two  broad  expansions  or  lobes,  covered  by  the 
valves  of  the  shell,  and  inclosing  all  the  other  soft  parts  of 
the  animal ;  while  respiration  or  the  aeration  of  the  blood  is 
carried  on  by  the  surface  of  these  lobes  themselves,  traversed 
by  minutely  ramifying  blood-vessels,  extended  into  processes, 
and  furnished,  especially  along  the  edge,  with  vibratile  cilia 
which  create  a  continual  current  in  the  surrounding  water, 
and  thus  keep  up  a  fresh  supply,  from  which  the  necessary 
air  may  be  obtained. 

Brach3rp''ter8D,  Brachyp'teres,  (Gr.  "short-wmged,") 
in  Omith.,  that  section  of  the  order 
of  Palmipedes,  or  web-footed  birds, 
in  which  the  wings  are  short,  and 
the  feet  are  placed  so  far  back  as 
to  compel  the  birds  to  assume  a 
nearly  erect  posture  when  on  land. 
They  are  all  very  aquatic  in  their 
habits,  and  excel  in  diving,  so  that 
the  name  Divers  is  sometimes  used 
as  equivalent  to  B. ;  but  that  name 
is  also  not  unf  requently  applied  to 
other  aquatic  birds,  and  is  some- 
times restricted  to  the  genus  ColvnUnts. 

Brack'et,  an  ornamental  projection  from  a  wall,  used  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  a  statue,  a  bust,  or  the  like.  B>. 
may  be  either  of  stone  or  wood,  and  they  are  sometimes 
elaborately  designed  and  carved.  The  term  B.  is  also  em- 
ployed in  joiner}',  etc.,  to  designate  supports,  in  the  form  of 
a  bent  knee,  of  shelves,  galleries,  etc.  B.  is  also  generally 
applied  to  such  gas  and  other  lights  as  project  from  the  walL 
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Brack^ett,  (Albert  Gallatin,)  an  Amer.  soldier,  b.  1829 ; 
Lieut-Col.  U.S. A. ;  served  during  the  Mexican  and  civil  ware, 
and  wrote  some  descriptive  works ;  d.  1896. 

Braoqnemond,  (Felix,)  a  distinguished  Fr.  etcher,  was  b. 
at  Paris  m  1888. 

Bract,  or  Brac'tea,  in  Bot.,  a  leaf  from  the  axil  of  which  a 
flower  or  a  floral  axis  is  produced  in- 
stead of  an  ordinary  leaf -bud  or  branch. 
Bs.  are  sometimes  called  floral  leaves. 
The  term  B.  is  not,  however,  generally 
employed  when,  as  is  often  the  case, 
there  is  no  marked  difference  from  the 
or(^inary  leaves  of  the  plant;  but  the 
flowers  are  said  to  be  axillary,  or  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  term  B.  is  very  frequently  applied 
to  all  altered  leaves  interfMsed  between  the  ordinary  leaves  and 
the  flower  or  flowers.  In  this  case  they  are  sometimes  very 
8mall  and  scale-like.  The  ordinary  leaves  often  pass,  by 
imperceptible  gradations,  into  Bs.,  diminishing  in  size,  be- 
coming more  simple,  and  often  also  scariose.  Bs.  are  gen- 
erally entire,  even  when  the  ordinary  leaves  are  divided. 

BinAfhxay,  (William  B.,)  composer  of  sacred  music, 
and  compiler  of  books  for  choirs  and  Sundav-schools ;  b.  in 
Me.  1816,  d.  1868. 

Brad'dock,  a  borough  of  Alleghenv  Co.,  Pa.,  on  Pa., 
B.  and  0.,  and  Pittsburg  and  Lake  Erie  R.Rs.,  10  m.  S.-E.  of 
Pittsburg.  Here  Gen.  Braddock  was  defeated  and  killed, 
1756;  has  extensive  steel  and  iron  works;  pop.  8,561. 

BnMl'dock,  (Edward,)  a  British  major-general,  b.  1716 ; 
commander  against  the  Ftench  in  Am.  in  1755;  arrived 
in  Feb.  of  that  yr.  at  Richmond,  Va.,  and  with  a  force  of 
2,000  British  regulars  and  provincials  reached  the  Monon- 
gahela,  a  branch  of  the  Ohio,  on  July  8.  On  the  9th  his  force 
moved  forward  to  invest  Fort  du  Quesne,  now  Pittsburg,  Pa., 


Scene  of  Braddock's  Defeat. 

when  the  troops,  in  passing  through  the  deep  forest  ravine, 
fell  into  an  ambuscade  of  Indians,  while  they  were  attacked 
in  the  front  by  the  French,  and  half  of  them  slain.  The  rest 
effected  a  hasty  retreat  under  Col.,  afterward  Gen.,  Wash- 
ington, B.'s  aid-de-camp,  the  only  one  of  his  ofiBcers  who 
escaped  with  life.  B.,  mortally  wounded,  was  carried  on 
a  tumbrel  40  m.  to  where  the  baggage  had  been  left,  and 
there  he  died. 

Brad^don,  (Mart  Elizabeth,)  now  Mrs.  Maxwell,  popu- 
lar Eng.  novelist,  was  b.  in  London  in  1887.  In  1860  she 
wrote  a  comedietta  called  77ie  Loven  of  Arcadia^  which  was 
brought  out  at  the  Strand  Theater.  Her  first  success  came 
with  the  publication,  in  1862,  of  Lady  Andley'a  Secret,  which 
instantly  attained  popularity,  which  has  been  followed  by 
numerous  works  of  the  same  order,  such  as,  Aurora  Floyd, 
Eleanor*9  Victory,  Loveh  of  Arden,  Dead-Sea  Fruit,  Weav- 
er)* and  Weft,  Cloven  Foot,  Mount  Royal. 

Brad^ford,  an  important  manufacturing  town  in  York- 
shire, Eng.,  pop.  216,861.  B.  is  the  chief  seat  in  England  of 
the  spinning  and  weaving  of  worsted  yam,  and  the  great 
mart  for  the  long  wools  used  in  worsted  fabrics.  The  Salt- 
aire  alpaca  and  mohair  mills,  on  the  Aire,  8  m.  from  B., 
founded  by  Sir  Titus  Salt,  covers  more  than  6  acres,  and  is 
the  most  splendid  manufacturing  concern  in  England.  Here 
is  also  the  largest  silk-mill  in  England.     The  Romans  seem 


to  have  worked  iron  mines  here,  Roman  coins  having  been 
found  in  foundry  refuse  near  the  tov^-n.  The  Baptists,  Inde- 
pendents, and  Wesleyans  have  colleges  near  B. 

Brad  ford,  town  in  Essex  Co.,  Mass.,  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  Merrimac  River,  18  m.  from  the  sea.  Being  opposite 
Haverhill,  and  connected  with  it  by  a  bridge,  it  naturally 
forms  with  that  flourishing  place  one  consolidated  center  of 
population  and  trade,  both  having  the  same  R.R.  and  steam- 
boat connections.  B.  enjoys  the  advantages  of  an  old  and 
popular  academy  for  young  ladies,  whose  educational  facili- 
ties are  of  a  high  grade.  Manufacture  of  shoes  is  the  lead- 
inebusiness;  pop.  8,720. 

Brad'ford,  a  city  of  McKean  Co.,  Pa.  It  is  one  of  the 
krgest  oil-producing  cities  in  Pa.,  there  being  numerous  firms 
engaged  in  this  business,  several  establishments  manufac- 
turing oil-well  supplies,  and  various  tank  factories,  in  addition 
to  the  oil  refineries.  Beside  its  rail  facilities  it  has  two  sea- 
board tank  lines  for  the  transportation  of  its  productions. 
B.  has  also  several  boiler  shops,  saw-mills,  nitro-glyceriue 
factories,  torpedo  and  sucker-rod  factories.  The  city  has 
various  churches,  good  graded  schools,  an  opera-house,  ua- 
tional  and  State  bunks,  a  paid  fire  department,  and  daily 
and  weekly  papers.  There  are  natural  gas-wells,  also,  which 
supply  the  city  with  excellent  gas  at  a  nominal  cost.  B.  is  a 
growing  city;  pop.  10,514. 

Brad'ford,  (Alexander  Warfield,  LL.D.,)  prominent 
New  York  lawver,  surrogate,  and  editor  Protestant  ChurcJi- 
man;  b.  1816, 'd.  1867. 

Brad^ford,  (Andrew,)  in  1719  began  the  American  Weekly 
Mercury,  the  first  newspaper  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  1723  be 
employed  Benjamin  Franklin;  b.  about  1686,  d.  1742. 

Brad^ford,  (John,)  chaplam  to  Edward  VI. ;  b.  1500, 
burned  at  the  stake  1555. 

Brad^ford,  (Joseph  M.,)  an  Amer.  naval  ofiBcer ;  Fleet- 
Capt.  South  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron  1863-65 ;  b.  1824, 
d.  1872. 

Brad'ford,  (William,)  passenger  in  the  Mayflower  and 
first  Gov.  of  Plymouth  Colony;  b.  1588,  d.  1657. 

Brad^ford,  (William,)  appointed  by  Washington  U.  S. 
Attomev-Gen.  1794;  b.  1755,  d.  1795. 

Brad^ford,  (William,)  an  Amer.  painter  of  marine  sub- 
jects; b.  1827,  d.  1892. 

Krad^ford,  (William,)  the  first  printer  in  Pa.,  about 
1682 ;  later  moved  to  New  York,  and  began  the  New  York 
OazeUe;  b.  in  Eng.  1658,  d.  1752. 

Brad'ford,  (^'^illiam  H.,)  an  Amer.  Presb.  minister,  for 
17  vrs.  assistant  editor  New  York  Evangelist;  b.  1814,  d.  1861. 

firad^ford,  Great,  (Sax.  ^ad<in/or(f,  *' broad-ford,'')  a 
town  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  Eng. ;  pop.  4,992.  The  remains 
of  a  monastery,  founded  in  the  7th  c.  by  St.  Aldhelm,  are 
here. 

Bradlan^h,  (Charles,)  Eng.  agitator,  b.  1833.  He  be- 
came a  street  orator  when  14  or  15  yrs.  old,  and  his  atheii<tic 
opinions  date  from  the  same  period.  ExpeUed  from  home  on 
this  account,  he  supported  himself  in  various  ways.  He 
edited  a  journal  called  the  Investigator  in  1858,  and  a  yr. 
later  became  editor  of  the  National  Reformer.  In  1873  B. 
visited  the  U.  S.  and  delivered  lectures  in  the  prominent 
cities.  He  was  elected  M.  P.  for  Northampton  1880,  but  for 
refusing  to  take  the  parliamentary  oath  he  was  expelled  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  again  appealed  to  his  constituents  in 
1882,  and  was  re-elected  by  a  small  majority,  but  was  not 
allowed  to  take  his  seat  In  1885,  no  opposition  being  raised 
to  his  taking  the  oath,  he  took  his  seat  in  Parliament.  He 
d.  1891. 

Bradlee,  (Nathaniel,)  after  Richardson  the  best  known 
architect  in  Mass.,  was  b.  1829,  d.  1888.  He  was  a  native  of 
Boston,  and  in  1846  began  the  study  of  architecture.  He 
achieved  wonderful  success,  having  been  the  architect  of 
over  500  prominent  buildings  in  the  city  of  Boston.  In  1 809 
he  made  a  national  reputation  by  moving  bodily  the  lar«;e 
brick  structure  known  as  the  Hotel  Pelham,  now  standing  at 
the  comer  of  Tremont  and  Boylston  Streets.  The  work  at- 
tracted wide  attention,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  B. 
subsequently  superintended  the  removal  of  the  Boylston 
Market. 

Bradley,  (Edward,)  "  Cuthbert  Bcde,"  Eng.  novel  writer 
and  humorist ;  b.  1827,  d.  1889. 

Bradley,  (Dr.  James,)  one  of  the  most  distinguished  as- 
tronomers  and  discoverers  of  any  time  or  country,  b.  in 
Gloucestershire,  Eng.,  in  1692.  About  the  time  of  his  elec- 
tion as  member  of  the  Royal  Society  he  became,  in  his  29th 
yr.,  Savilian  Prof,  of  Astronomy  at  Oxford,  resigned  his 
livings,  and  devoted  himself  wholly  to  science.    In  1727  he 
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published  his  theory  of  the  aben*ation  of  the  fixed  stars,  con- 
taining the  important  discovery  of  the  aberration  of  light 
B.*s  next  discovery  was  that  the  inclination  of  the  earth's 
axis  to  the  ecliptic  is  not  constant,  a  fact  including  the  ex- 
planation of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  and  the  nutation 
of  the  earth^s  axis,  which  discovery  constitutes  a  great  epoch 
in  astronomy.  Latterly  B.  became  Regius  Prof,  at  Green- 
wich, and  the  great  value  of  his  observations  there  upon  the 
positions  of  the  stars  is  accurately  characterized  and  de- 
scribed in  the  title  which  the  great  Bessel  gave  to  the  volume 
in  which  he  reduced  these  observations  to  the  form  of  a  star- 
catalogue,  FundarnerUa  Aftronomia^  (The  Foundations  ot  As- 
tronomy.) This  work  forms  the  starting-point  of  all  our 
knowledge  as  to  exact  star-positions,  and  its  importance 
is  shown  in  the  fact  that  it  has  been  reduced  again  by 
Auwers,  with  better  data  than  were  accessible  to  Bessel ;  d. 
1762. 

Bradley,  (Joseph  P.,  LL.D.,)  Associate  Justice  of  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court  1 870 ;  was  member  of  the  Electoral  Com- 
mission  1877 ;  his  voting  with  the  Republican  members  of  the 
tribunal  gave  the  presidential  office  to  Mr.  Hayes.    D.  1892. 

Braduey,  (Rev.  Joshua,)  an  Amer.  Bap.  traveling  mis- 
sionary in  the  Western  States;  b.  1778,  d.  1855. 

Bradley,  (Stephen  Row,  LL.D.,)  an  Amer.  Revolution- 
ary officer  of  great  abilitv  but  eccentric  manners ;  U.  S.  sen- 
ator 1791-95  and  1801-13 ;  b.  1754,  d.  1880. 

Brad'shaw,  (John,)  an  eminent  Eng.  Puritan,  was  b.  in 
1586.  In  Oct,  1646,  he  was  appointed  a  Commissioner  of  the 
Great  Seal,  and  in  Feb.,  1647,  Chief -Justice  of  Chester.  In 
Oct.,  1648,  he  received  the  degree  of  sergeant,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing Jan.  was  elected  president  of  the  high'  court  of  justice 
for  the  trial  of  King  Charles  I.  He  was  Pres.  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  State,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  B. 
refused  submission  to  the  Protector.  His  mind  was  rigid 
rather  than  broad,  and,  in  consequence,  he  was  unable  to  see 
or  comprehend  the  necessity  for  a  great  iron  rule  like  Crom- 
welPs.  He  even  engaged  in  plots  against  Cromwell,  but  his 
respectable  character  and  past  services  saved  him  from  mo- 
lestation. He  was  deprived,  however,  of  his  office  of  Chief- 
Justice  of  Chester.  After  CromwelFs  death  he  was  Lord 
Pres.  of  the  Council  of  State,  and  a  Commissionei*  of  the 
Great  Seal  under  Richard  Cromwell ;  d.  1659. 

Brad^shaw's  Bail'way  Guide,  the  pioneer,  and  still 
the  type,  of  that  now  extensive  class  of  publications  whose 
object  is  to  convey  all  necessary  information  in  regard  to 
traveling.  It  derives  its  name  from  C^rge  Bradshaw,  (d. 
1858,)  an  engraver  and  printer  in  Manchester,  Eng.,  who  in 
1839  issued  an  occasional  work,  called  the  Railtoay  Com- 
panioTiy  which  was  corrected  by  means  of  another  work,  in 
the  form  of  abroad  sheet,  styled  the  Monthlff  Time-Tables, 
By  great  efforts  the  RR.  companies  were  induced  to  con- 
sent to  adjust  their  tables,  once  for  all,  for  the  beginning  of 
each  month ;  and  Mr.  Bradshaw  having  established  an  agency 
in  London,  the  first  number  of  the  monthly  Railway  Onide  was 
brought  out  in  Dec.,  1841.  .  Its  plan  has  been  imitated  in 
France  and  Germany,  in  Am.,  and  even  at  the  antipodes, 
where  a  Bradshaw  is  published  at  Sidney. 

Brad'street,  (Simon,)  b.  in  Eng.  1608,  was  colonial  Gov. 
of  Mass.  from  1679-86  and  from  1689-92;  d.  1697.  His 
wife,  Anne,  b.  1612,  d.  1672,  was  the  first  Amer.  poet. 

Bradwardine',  (Thomas,)  an  Eng.  prelate,  and  confessor 
to  Edward  lU. ;  b.  1290,  d.  1349. 

Brandy,  (James  Topham,)  a  New  York  lawyer  and  a  lead- 
higDemocratic  politician;  b.  1815,  d.  1869. 

Ara^dy,  (Nicholas,  D.D.,)  best  known  for  his  share  in  Tate 
and  'Brady* s  Metncal  Version  of  the  Fsalnis  ;  was  also  chap- 
lain to  King  William  IIL ;  b.  1659,  d.  1726. 

Brandy,  (William  Maziere,  D.D.,)  an  Eng.  clergyman, 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church ; 
b.  1825. 

Brae^mar,  an  extensive  highland  district,  in  the  heart  of 
the  Grampian  Mountains,  Scotland.  The  chief  mountains 
are  Ben  Macdhui,  4,296  ft. ;  Caimtoul,  4,095  ft. ;  Braeriach, 
4,225  ft. ;  Ben-a-Buird,  3,851 ;  and  Ben  Avon,  8,826,  on  the 
N. ;  and  Lochnagar  on  the  S. ;  pop.  1,566.  The  natural  woods 
are  birch,  alder,  poplar,  and  rowan,  and  the  planted  chiefly 
larch  and  Scotch  fir.  The  fir-timber  of  the  ancient  Cale- 
donian forest  of  Mar,  now  nearly  all  cut  down,  is,  for  size 
and  quality,  the  best  in  the  kingdom.  Red-deer,  roes,  grouse, 
ptarmigan,  and  alpine  hares  abound.  Many  rare  alpine  plants 
are  found  in  the  mountains  and  in  the  glens.  Black-faced 
sheep  and  small  hlaek-horned  cattle  are  reared.  Here  the  Earl 
of  Mar  first  raised  his  standard  for  the  Pretender  in  Sept., 
171ft. 


Bra'Sa,  a  city  of  Portugal,  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  Minho ; 
pop.  19,755.  It  is  a  very  ancient  place,  being  supposed  to  owe 
its  origin  to  the  Cartha^nians.  Xot  far  from  B.  stands  the 
celebrated  Sanctuario  ao  bom  Jesua  do  Monte^  which  is  still 
a  place  of  pilgrimage.  After  the  Suevi  had  taken  Lusitama 
from  the  Romans,  B.  was  made  the  metropolis ;  and  here,  at 
a  oouncil  held  in  563  A.D.,  the  Suevi,  with  their  king,  re- 
nounced the  errors  of  Arianism,  and  submitted  to  the  teach- 
ingof  the  R.  C.  Church. 

srafi^an'^,  the  name  of  two  considerable  towns  in  Bra- 
zil:  (1)  a  sea-port  of  about  6,000  inhabitants,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Caite;  (2)  a  city  of  about  10,000  inhabitants,  50  m. 
to  the  N.-E.  of  San  Paulo,  and  200  W.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Bragran^sa,  or  Bra^^an'^a,  a  city  of  Portugal,  cap.  of 
the  prov.  of  Tras-os-Montes ;  has  two  castles,  partly  ruins, 
of  which  one  was  the  ancestral  seat  of  the  Dukes  of  B. ;  pop. 
5,495. 

Brae:^don,  (Charles  P.,)  a  preacher  of  the  M.  £.  Church ; 
he  held  pastorates  in  Me.,  N.  Y.,  and  111. ;  b.  1808,  d.  1861. 

Brag^don,  (Edmund  Erastus  Eastman,  D.D.,)  an  Amer. 
educator ;  professor  in  Ohio  University,  Indiana  Asbury  Uni- 
versity, and  Genesee  Coll.;  b.  1812,  d.  1862. 

Brajgfg^,  (Braxton,)  a  general  in  the  Confederate  army ; 
commanded  at  Pensacola,  Shiloh,  and  C)iickamauga.  During 
the  Mexican  War  he  served  at  Fort  Brown,  Monterey,  and 
Buena  Vista;  b.  1817,  d.  1876. 

Brae:&  (Thomas,)  Gov.  of  N.  C.  1855-59;  U.  S.  senator 
1869-61;  b.  1810,  d.  1872. 

Bra'g^,  son  of  Odin  and  Frigga,  in  the  Norse  or  Scandi- 
navian myth.,  was  the  god  of  poetry  and  eloquence.  Upon 
his  tongue  was  engraved  the  runes  of  speech,  so  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  utter  a  sentence  that  did  not  contain 
wisdom.  According  to  the  older  or  poetic  Edda,  he  was 
the  most  perfect  of  all  scalds,  or  poeL^i,  and  the  inventor 
of  poetry,  which  is  designated  by  a  kindred  word,  bragr.  Un- 
like Apollo,  who,  in  the  Greek  myth.,  is  represented  as 
enjoying  eternal  youth,  B.  was  supposed  to  be  an  old  man 
with  a  long  flowing  beard ;  but  his  brow  was  always  mild  and 
unwrinkled.  B.^s  wife  was  Idunna,  Tc^ther  with  Hermothr, 
or  Hermode,  he  received  and  welcomed  all  those  heroes  who 
had  fallen  in  battle  on  their  arrival  in  Valhalla.  On  festive 
occasions,  as  well  as  on  the  burial  of  a  king,  a  goblet  called 
bragafuU  (B.'s  goblet)  waa  presented,  before  which  each  man 
rose  up,  made  a  solemn  vow,  and  emptied  it  Several  Ger- 
man periodicals  and  works,  intended  to  cherish  a  national 
spirit,  have  taken  the  name  B. 

Bxu^ham,  (John,)  a  celebrated  Eng.  concert  tenor-singer, 
of  Jewish  origin,  b.  in  London  1777,  d.  1856.  He  had  an 
unusually  long  professional  career,  having  sung  on  the  stage 
from  the  age  of  10,  and  making  occasional  appearances  at 
concerts  until  within  a  few  yrs.  of  his  death.  His  great 
declamatory  power  and  florid  execution  made  his  singing  of 
national  songs  wonderfully  effective. 

Bra^e,  (Ttcho,)  one  of  the  most  distinguished  names  of 
which  astronomical  science  can  boast,  b.  at  Knudsthorp,  in 
Denmark,  1546.  His  uncle  destined  him  for  the  law,  but  B. 
cared  nothing  for  that  study,  and  busied  himself  nightly  with 
the  stars.  By  these  surreptitious  observations  of  the  heav- 
ens, and  with  no  other  mechanical  contrivances  than  a  globe 
about  the  size  of  an  orange,  and  a  pair  of  rude  compasses, 
he  succeeded,  as  early  as  1568,  in  detecting  grave  errors  in 
the  Alphonsine  and  Prutenic  tables,  and  set  about  their  cor- 
rection. In  1572  he  discovered  a  new  and  brilliant  star  in 
the  constellation  Cassiopeia.  B.  received  from  his  sovereign, 
Frederic  II.,  the  offer  of  the  island  of  Hven,  or  Hoene,  in  3ie 
Sound,  as  the  site  for  an  observatory,  the  king  also  offering 
to  defray  the  cost  of  erection,  and  of  the  necessary  astro- 
nomical instruments,  as  well  as  to  provide  him  with  a  suitable 
salary.  B.  accepted,  and  in  1576  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
Castle  of  Uraniberg  was  laid.  Here,  for  a  period  of  20  yrs., 
B.  prosecuted  his  observations  with  the  most  unwearied  in- 
dustry. So  long  as  his  munificent  patron,  Frederic  II.,  lived, 
B.^s  position  was  all  that  he  could  have  desired,  but  on  his 
death,  in  1588,  it  was  greatly  changed.  For  some  yrs.,  under 
Christian  IV.,  B.  was  just  tolerated;  but  in  1597  his  perse- 
cution had  grown  so  unbearable  that  he  left  the  country 
altogether,  having  been  the  yr.  before  deprived  of  his  ob- 
servatory and  emoluments.  Rudolf  II.  invited  him  to  Ben- 
atek,  near  Prague,  with  a  pension  of  8,000  ducats,  where  a 
new  Uraniberg  was  to  have  been  erected  for  him ;  but  he  d. 
at  Prague  1601.  Of  late  yrs.  considerable  discussion  has 
arisen  as  to  whether  the  new  star  discovered  by  him  in  1572 
was  not  a  variable  with  a  period  of  about  815  yrs.,  which  would 
carry  back  one  appearance  to  about  the  time  of  the  birth  of 
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Brahma. 


Christ,  and  by  these  speculators  the  star  has  been  frequently 
called  the  Star  of  Bstuleheh,  (q.  v.) 

BrallM^tad,  a  sea-port  town  of  Russian  Finland,  86  m. 
S.-W.  of  Uleaborg,  on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia ;  has  a  large  trade 
in  pitch  and  tar;  pop.  1,160. 

Bra'hiloT,  or  Brailoff,  (Turkish  IhrahU,)  a  town  and  the 
principal  port  of  Roumauia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube, 
108  m.  N.-E.  of  Bucharest ;  pop.  46,715.  It  appears  to  be 
rapidly  increasing  in  importance.  Its  warehouses  are  exten- 
sive, and  its  harbor  is  securely  sheltered  by  a  small  island. 
Most  part  of  the  exported  produce  of  Wallachia  is  shipped 
here.  The  trade,  which  is  yearly  increasing,  is  chiefly  con- 
ducted by  Greeks. 

Brall^ma.  In  the  religion  and  the  philosophy  of  the 
Hindus  the  word  B.  has  two  meanings.  The 
crude  or  undeclined  form  is  brahman; 
when  declined  as  a  neuter  noun  it  has  the 
nominative  B.,  (with  the  final  syllable  short ;) 
as  a  masculine  it  is  Brahma,  with  the  a  long. 
Brahmft  (neuter)  designates  the  universal 
Spirit,  the  ground  and  cause  of  all  existence; 
which  is  not,  however,  conceived  as  an  indi- 
vidual personal  deity  to  be  worshiped,  but  only 
as  an  object  of  contemplation.  It  is  spoken 
of  as  **  that  which  is  invisible,  unseizable, 
without  origin,  without  either  color,  eye,  or 
ear,  eternal,  manifold,  all-pervading,  unde- 
caying — ^the  wise  behold  it  as  the  cause  of 
created  beings.*^  The  human  soul  is  a  por- 
tion  of  this  universal  Spirit,  and  a  man  can  only  be  free  from 
transmigration  and  be  reunited  to  Brahmft  by  getting  a  cor- 
rect notion  of  it  and  of  the  soul.  BrahmA  (masculine)  is  one 
of  the  three  chief  gods  of  the  Hindu  pantheon,  and  is  specially 
associated  with  the  function  of  creation.  Yet  he  himself  is 
a  creation  of  or  emanation  from  Brahmft,  the  First  Cause.  In 
later  times  B.  has  had  few  special  worshipers,  the  only  spot 
where  he  is  periodically  adored  being  at  Fushkara  in  Rajpu- 
tana.  He  sometimes  receives  a  kind  of  secondary  homage 
yrith  other  deities.    B.  is  represented  with  four  heads. 

Brab^man,  or  Brali'iniii,  the  name  of  the  highest  caste 
in  the  social  and  religious  system  of  Hinduism. 

Brahmanbe^ria,  a  town  of  India  in  the  Presidency  of 
Bengal;  pop.  12,864. 

Brahmapa'tra,  a  river  which  rises  in  Thibet,  and,  after 
partially  mingling  with  the  Ganges,  flows  into  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  by  8  mouths.  It  is  formed  by  the  junction,  in  As- 
sam, of  two  main  branches — the  B.,  from  the  N.-E.,  and  the 
Sanpoo,  from  the  N.-W. ;  the  entire  1.  rather  exceeds  900  m. 
from  the  one  source  and  1,700  from  the  other. 

Brah^mo  So'maj  ("Theistic  Church")  is  a  religious  and 
social  association  in  India,  originated  by  the  Celebrated  Hindu 
Rajah,  Rammohun  Roy,  in  1880,  under  the  title  Society  of 
Ood,  Its  fundamental  principles  are  that  there  is  but  one 
Supreme  God,  the  object  of  worship ;  that  nature  and  in- 
tuition are  the  sources  whence  our  knowledge  of  God  is  de- 
rived ;  and  that  religion  admits  of  progressive  development 
They  ignore  all  distinctions  of  caste,  and  consider  all  men  as 
God*s  children ;  they  abjure  all  idolatrous  rites,  acknowledge 
no  sacred  books  or  places,  are  eclectic  in  creed,  and  recog- 
nize the  necessity  of  public  worship.  They  have  about  100 
branches  through  India,  and  maintain  two  periodicals  and 
several  schools. 

Brabms,  (Johannes,)  b.  at  Hamburg  May  7,  1888,  has 
resided  at  Vienna  since  1861 ;  since  the  death  of  Wagner 
indubitably  the  greatest  German  composer.  It  is  impossible 
to  draw  a  comparison  between  B.  and  Wagner,  as  the  fame  of 
the  latter  rests  solely  upon  dramatic  works,  in  which  de- 
partment B.  has  produced  nothing.  So  far  as  his  originality 
has  been  affected  by  his  great  predecessors  he  may  be  said 
to  have  taken  his  point  of  departure  from  Schumann.  His 
**  German  Requiem  "  (1868)  first  established  his  fame,  since 
which  time  every  new  work  from  his  pen  attracted  attention. 
B.  was  a  voluminous  composer  in  every  musical  form  except 
the  dramatic.  He  received  honors  from  nearly  every  Euro- 
pean country.     D.  in  Vienna  April  8,  1897. 

Braid^ism  is  the  name  which,  after  its  inventor,  James 
Braid,  has  been  applied  to  a  therapeutic  method  designed 
to  utilize  the  undoubted  powers  of  mind  over  body  for  the 
cure  of  various  diseases.  In  essence  it  consists  of  a  species 
of  mesmerism.    See  Htpnotism. 

Bram  is  the  nervous  center  in  which  reside  consciousness 
and  power  over  the  voluntary  movements  of  the  body.  It 
consists  of  one  or  more  masses  of  s^ratf  and  white  nervous 
matter,  or  what  are  technically  called  vesicular  and  tubular 


neurine.  When  these  substances  are  blended  together  the 
mass  is  termed  a  gar^glw^y  and  from  it  proceed  prolongations 
of  the  tubular  matter,  which  are  called  nerves,  and  are  con- 
ductors  of  impressions  to  or  from  the  vesicular  neurine.  In 
the  articuUted  animals  the  B.  consists  of  two  cephalic  gan- 
glia over  the  esophagus ;  there  are  also  two  nervous  cords, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  body,  connected  with  each  other.  In 
the  Cephalopoda^  as  the  pearly  nautilus,  the  B.,  or  mass  of 
nervous  matter  situated  over  the  gullet,  is  a  transverse 
cord-like  ganglion.  In  fishes  we  find,  instead  of  one  supra- 
esophageal  mass  or  ganglion,  several  separate  masses;  the 
nerves  ending  in  their  own  special  ganglia.  In  reptilia  they 
are  placed  very  near  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  which  are 
small,  as  is  also  the  cerebellum.  But  when  we  reach  the 
birds  the  size  of  the  cerebral  lobe,  in  proportion  to  all  other 
parts,  is  much  increased,  so  that  they  overlay  the  different 
ganglia.  We  now  approach  the  mammalia,  and  in  the  Jfon- 
otremata^  which  in  some  important  respects  resemble  birds — 
the  Omithorhynehus  paradoxtu^  for  instance— we  find  small 
smooth  hemispheres  in  a  B.  which  to  the  whole  body  bears 
only  the  proportion  of  1  to  180.  The  most  complicated  B.  is 
the  human  encephalic  mass  of  ganglia.  First  viewing  the  B. 
from  its  upper  surface,  we  see  that  it  is  divided  by  the  lon- 
gitudinal fissure  into  two  equal  halves  or  hemispheres,  which 
are  broader  behind  than  in  front.  They  are  irregularly 
marked  by  convolutions,  and  a  smooth  appearance  is  given 
to  the  whole  surface  by  the  glistening  arachnoid  membrane. 
On  slicing  them  transversely  with  a  knife  the  section  ap- 
pears white  in  the  center  and  gray  at  the  margins  of  the  con- 
volutions, which  are  now  seen  penetrating  to  various  depths 
below  the  surface.  The  white  substance  is  dotted  with  the 
blood-vessels  which  supply  the  B.  On  drawing  the  hem- 
ispheres asunder  from  each  other  with  the  fingers  the  great 
commissure,  or  uniting  band,  is  seen,  the  corpus  eailoswm^ 
which  is  streaked  both  longitudinally  and  transversely.  The 
hemispheres  should  now  he  completely  sliced  off  on  a  level 
with  this  commissure ;  and  its  transverse  fibers  will  be  seen 
to  extend  into  their  substance,  constituting  a  large  white 
surface,  called  by  anatomists  the  white  oval  center.  Boftdn- 
ing  of  the  B.  is  a  frequent  result  of  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  B.  The  patient  has  been  for  some  time  in  low  health, 
troubled  with  headaches,  loss  of  appetite,  depression  of 
spirits,  and  a  gradual  loss  of  memory,  and  acute  perception 
of  things  in  general.  Then  a  spasm  may  occur,  followed  by 
paralysis,  or  the  legs  and  arms  may  be  bent  up  and  remain  in 
that  position.  ZaEammAtion  of  the  B.  {phrenitiSy  or,  pop- 
ularly, B.'fever)  rarely  occurs  separately,  and  can  scarcely  be 
distinguished  from  inflammation  of  its  membranes,  (men- 
ingitis.) When  the  disease  begins  in  the  latter  the  first 
remarkable  symptom  is  a  convulsive  fit ;  when  in  the  B.  sub- 
stance itself,  nausea  and  vomiting  generally  usher  in  the 
attack.  The  first  stage  is  marked  by  rapid  pulse,  severe 
headache,  the  eyes  suffused,  and  their  pupils  contracted  to  a 
small  point,  very  intolerant  of  light.  The  patient  is  watchful, 
and  annoyed  by  even  ordinary  sounds.  Then  furious  de- 
lirium sets  in,  and  lasts  for  a  period,  generally  from  12  to  48 
hours ;  when  it  is  succeeded  by  collapse,  in  which  the  patient 
lies — his  face  devoid  of  color  and  covered  with  cold  sweat — 
in  a  state  of  stupor.  If  roused  he  now  speaks  with  slow,  in- 
distinct utterance ;  his  pupils  are  dilated  and  indifferent  to 
the  brightest  light,  and  the  loudest  si)eaking  ceases  to  annoy 
him.  The  stupor  increases  with  the  general  prostration  and 
continues  till  death.  After  death  we  find  serous  fluid  upon 
and  in  the  B.,  deposits  of  lymph,  thickening  of  the  mem- 
branes, and  softening  of  the  B.  substance  itself.  Concnition 
of  the  B.,  or  a  shaking  up  of  the  contents  of  the  skull,  pro- 
duces symptoms  which  belong  properly  to  it,  and  others  which 
are  the  result  of  contusions,  lacerations,  etc.  The  results  of 
concussion  may  be  divided  into  three  stages :  (1)  Collapse, 
(2)  reaction  or  sleepy  stage,  (8)  convalescence  or  recover}-. 
The  symptoms  of  ihe  first  stage  vary  with  the  severity  of  the 
case,  but,  if  at  all  well  marked,  consist  in  feebleness  of  pulse, 
pallor  of  the  skin,  coldness  of  the  extremities,  and  dilatation 
of  the  pupils.  They  may  approach  a  condition  which  threat- 
ens immediate  death.  There  is  no  stertor,  for  the  respira. 
tiona  are  too  feeble.  Insensibility  is  rarely  complete.  If  any 
non-symmetrical  symptoms  are  present  the  case  is  more  than 
mere  concussion.  Do  nothing  except  to  make  patient  com- 
fortable and  warm.  Avoid  stimulants  unless  collapse  is  ex- 
treme. In  one  or  more  hours  reaction  comes  on.  The  patient 
moans,  has  nausea,  return  of,  consciousness,  and  then  be- 
comes sleepy  and  feverish ;  pupils  are  contracted,  irregular 
pulite,  full  and  relaxed.  In  the  second  stage  the  treatment 
consists  of  spare  diet,  purgation,  cold  to  the  h^ui,  and  quiet 
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When  the  sleepj  stage  passes  off  the  patient  is  left  weary, 
torpid,  and  often  with  a  severe  headache.  These  symptoms 
belong  to  the  thif\i  stage,  and  demand  quiet,  occasional  pur- 
gatives, and  avoidance  of  stimulants.  Recovery  usually 
results.  Pur^edi  manifests  itself  in  a  partial  paralysis, 
affecting  motion  but  not  sensation.  It  is  accompanied  with 
increasing  dementia,  and  is  practically  incurable. 

Bram'ard,  (John  G.  Calkins,)  an  Amer.  poet,  and  ed- 
itor of  the  Connecticut  Mirror:  b.  1796,  d.  1828. 

Brame-le-Comte,  a  town  of  the  prov.  of  Hainault,  Bel- 
gium, formerly  belonging  to  the  monies  of  St.  Waudru  at 
Mons,  from  whom  it  was  bought  by  Count  Baldwin  in  1158 ; 
pop.  8,176. 

nrain'erd,  (David,)  missionary  to  the  Amer.  Indians  in 
N.  J.  1748-47;  b.  1718,  d.  1747. 

Brain'erd,  (Lawrence  L.,)  U.  S.  senator  from  Vt.  1854 ; 
b.  1794,  d.  1870. 

Brain^erd,  (Thomas,  D.D.,)  an  Amer.  Cong,  pastor,  writer, 
and  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Journal  and  Youth's  Magazine; 
b.  1804,  d.  1866. 

Brain'stone  Corral,  the  popular  name  of  certain  kinds 
of  coral,  iDcIuded  in  the  Linn»an  genus  Madrepora,  but  now 
forming  the  much  more  restricted  genus  Meandrina,  They 
derive  their  name  from  their  resemblance  to  the  surface  of 
the  human  brain.    See  article  Coral  for  illustrations. 

Brain'tree,  a  village  of  Norfolk  Co.,  Mass.  It  is  an  im- 
portant manufacturing  village,  and  seat  of  Thayer  Academy, 
which  has  a  fund  of  f  200,000 ;  pop.  4,848. 

Brain'tree,  a  market-town  of  Essex,  Eng.,  about  14  m. 
N.-E.  from  London.  It  is  an  old  place,  having  been  consti- 
tuted a  market-town  by  King  John;  pop.  5,182. 

Brain,  or  Beck'er,  (Pagenn  Vui^aris^)  a  European  fish, 
whose  Amer.  representative  is  the  porgy. 

Brake,  a  genus  of  ferns  of  the  division  Poli/podece^  distin- 

fuished  by  spore-cases  in  marginal  lines  covered  by  the  re- 
exed  margin  of  the  froud. 

Brakeleer,  de,  (Ferdinand,)  a  Belgian  painter,  b.  at 
Antwerp  1792,  d.  1883.  His  earlier  pictures  were  historical, 
but  his  reputation  was  made  chiefly  by  his  genre  painting,  to 
which  he  applied  himself  in  1863  at  th3  age  of  71.  He  was 
the  master  of  Henri  Leys. 

Brahma,  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  family  ClKxtodontidce^ 
common  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  occasionally  found  on  the 
British  shores.  The  genus  B.  has  the  body  very  deep  and 
compressed,  the  head  rather  obtusely  terminated,  a  single 
elongated  dorsal  fin,  and  the  anal  fin  with  a  very  lengthened 
base.  The  tail  is  forked,  its  points  extremely  divergent.  It 
is  sometimes  more  than  2  ft.  in  1.  Its  flesh  is  of  exquisite 
flavor. 

Bra^mah,  (Joseph,)  an  eminent  practical  machinist,  b.  at 
Stalnborough,  Yorkshire,  Eng.,  1749.  He  became  distin- 
guished for  the  number,  value,  and  ingenuity  of  his  mechan- 
ical inventions,  such  as  safety-locks,  improvements  in  pumps 
and  fire-engines,  in  the  construction  of  boilers  for  steam- 
engines,  in  the  processes  of  making  paper,  in  the  construction 
of  main-pipes,  wheel-carriages,  and  many  others.  About  1800 
he  constructed  the  hydros^tic  press  known  by  his  name.  He 
took  out  about  20  patents ;  d.  1814. 

Braman^te,  (Donato  Lazzari,)  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
Ital.  architects,  and  also  distinguished  as  a  painter,  b.  at 
Monte-Asdroaldo,  in  the  Duchy  of  Urbino,  1444.  In  Milan 
he  built  the  choir  of  Santa-Maria  delle  Grazie  and  the  church 
of  San-Satiro.  He  undertook  for  Julius  IL  to  connect  the 
Vatican  palace  with  the  two  pavilions  of  the  Belvedere  by  a 
series  of  immense  galleries,  and  also  the  rebuilding  of  St. 
Peter's  Church ;  d.  1514. 

Bramban^an,  a  district  of  the  prov.  of  Soorakarta,  Java, 
rich  in  remains  of  Brahmanical  temples,  which  are  superior 
in  magnificence  to  any  in  India.  The  edifices  are  composed 
entirely  of  hewn  stone,  and  no  mortar  has  been  used  in  their 
construction.  There  are  296  temples,  disposed  in  five  paral- 
lelograms one  within  the  other.  The  outer  one  consists  of 
84  temples,  the  second  of  76,  the  third  of  64,  the  fourth 
of  44,  and  the  inner  one  of  28.  In  the  center  stands  the 
largest  and  most  imposing  structure  of  all,  90  ft.  h.,  and  pro- 
fusely decorated  with  mythological  figures,  which  are  exe- 
cuted in  a  very  fair  style  of  art.  On  the  S.  face  of  the  outside 
parallelogram  there  are  two  monstrous  figures,  with  uplifted 
clubs,  kneeling  in  a  threatening  attitude. 

Bramllle,  {Rubus  fnUieoHuSy)  a  plant  common  in  Britain 
and  most  parts  of  Europe,  having  prickly  stems,  which  some- 
what resemble  those  of  the  raspberry.  The  flowers  do  not 
appear  till  the  summer  is  considerably  advanced,  and  the 
fruit  ripens  toward  the  end  of  it.    See  Blackberry. 


Braml>liiiflr,  Bramlile  Finch,  or  Mountain  Fmch, 

{FrinffiUa  Mouti/rinffUla^)  a  bird  nearly  allied  to  the  chaf- 
finch, though  a  little  larger.  The  tail  is  more  forked.  In 
the  males  the  crown  of  the  head,  the  cheeks,  the  back  and 
sides  of  the  neck,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  back  are  mottled 
in  winter  with  brown  and  black ;  but  in  spring  these  parts 
become  a  rich  velvety  black ;  the  throat  and  breast  are  of  a 
rich  fawn  color,  which  is  also  the  prevailing  color  of  the  wings, 
but  they  are  crossed,  when  closed,  by  an  oblique  band  of  jet 
black,  and  by  another  oblique  band  of  white.  The  quill- 
feathers  are  also  black,  edged  with  yellow  on  their  onter  webs ; 
the  tail  feathers  black,  edged  with  reddish  white ;  the  rump 
and  the  belly  are  white ;  a  small  tuft  of  feathers  under  each 
wine  and  some  of  the  lower  wing-coverts  are  bright  yellow. 

Bramp'ton,  a  very  ancient  town  in  the  county  of  Cum- 
berUmd,  £ng. ;  pop.  3,438.  On  a  rock,  2  m.  to  the  S.,  is  a 
Roman  inscription,  supposed  to  have  been  cut  by  one  of  Agri- 
oola*s  legionaries  in  207  A.D.  Two  m.  to  the  £.  stands 
Lanercost  Abbey,  founded  in  1116. 

Bran,  the  material  obtained  from  the  outer  covering  or 
husk  of  grain  during  the  process  of  grinding,  and  whi(£  is 
separated  from  the  finer  flour  before  the  latter  is  made  into 
bread.  The  main  uses  to  which  B.  is  put  are  in  the  feeding 
of  horses,  cattle,  and  poultry,  and  in  clearing  and  brighten- 
ing goods  during  the  process  of  dyeing  and  calico-printing. 
In  the  practice  of.  medicine  B.  is  employed  as  a  warm  poul- 
tice in  abdominal  inflammation,  spasms,  etc.,  and  an  infusion 
is  used  as  an  emollient  foo^bath.  It  is  also  used  internally 
in  catarrhal  affections. 

Branch,  in  Bot,  is  part  of  a  tree  or  other  plant  not  taking 
its  rise  immediately  from  the  root,  but  rather  forming  a  sort 
of  division  of  the  stem,  and  which  is  often  divided  into  sec- 
ondaiT  branches,  again,  perhaps,  to  be  further  much  ramified 
into  branchleU  and  twigs,  the  ultimate  ramifications  pro- 
ducing leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit.  Branches  originate  in  leaf- 
buds,  which  are  produced  at  the  nodes  of  the  stem,  or  of  the 
already  existing  branches.  In  many  herbaceous  plants,  whose 
axis  is  scarcely  developed  into  a  stem,  instead  of  branches 
there  proceed  from  the  lateral  buds  runners^  which  lie  close 
to  the  ground,  send  down  roots,  and  produce  new  plants,  as 
in  the  strawberry. 

Branch,  (John,)  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court,  and  Gov. 
of  N.  C.  1817-20;  U.  S.  senator  1823;  Sec.  of  the  Navy 
1829 ;  b.  1782,  d.  1863. 

Branchiop^oda,  an  order  of  Crustacea  of  the  division 
Entomostraea^  deriving  this  name  from  the  distinctive  pecu- 
liarity  of  having  the  branchiae  or  gills,  which  are  numerous, 
attached  to  the  feet.  They  are  small  creatures,  many  of 
them  almost  microscopic,  and  chiefly  abound  in  sta^iant  fresh 
waters. 

banchistochrone,  called  "  the  curve  of  quickest  de- 
scent," a  mathematical  problem  first  solved  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  and  James  Bernoulli. 

Bran^CO,  Ri^O,  a  river  of  Brazil ;  it  rises  in  the  Parime 
Mountains,  on  the  borders  of  Venezuela,  and  after  a  south- 
erly course  of  about  400  m.  it  joins  the  Rio  Negro,  of  which 
it  is  the  principal  tributary,  on  its  way  to  the  Amazon. 

Brand,  a  name  given  in  some  parts  of  Britain  to  some  of 
those  diseases  of  plants,  especially  of  corn-plants,  which  are 
also  called  blight,  bunt,  mildew,  rust,  and  smut.  It  is  the 
German  name  for  the  disease  generally  known  in  Britain  as 
bunt,  and  sometimes  as  pepper-B. 

Brand,  a  mark  made  on  a  cask  for  trade  or  excise  pur- 
poses ;  also  on  cattle,  where  the  herds  of  several  owners 
graze  together.    See  Broad  Arrow. 

Bran^denbnre^,  a  prov.  of  Prussia,  in  the  center  of  the 
kingdom,  has  an  area  of  15,876  sq.  m. ;  pop.  2,541,783.  It 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  but  the  mod- 
em prov.  does  not  quite  correspond  with  the  old  "  mark  "  of 
B.,  which  included  also  a  part  of  the  prov.  of  Saxony  and  of 
Pomerania,  while  it  lacked  certain  smnll  portions  of  territory 
now  contained  in  the  prov.  of  B.  B.  is  divided  into  the 
Govts,  of  Potsdam  and  Frankfurt — Berlin,  which  is  the  cap., 
forming  a  separate  jurisdiction. 

Bran'denbnrg^,  anc.  BremiaborcK,  or  Brennabor^  the 
town  from  which  the  prov.  of  B.  is  named,  is  situated  about 
27  m.  W.-S.-W.  of  Berlin.  The  cathedral  has  a  fine  old  crypt 
and  several  interesting  antiquities  ;  pop.  37,817. 

Bran^denbnrg,  New,  a  walled  town  in  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  northern  Germany,  near  the  N.  end 
of  Lake  Tollen;  pop.  7,495. 

Brand'in^^,  a  mode  of  punishment  once  practiced.  It 
was  effected  by  the  application  of  a  hot  iron,  the  end  of  which 
had  the  form  which  it  was  desired  should  be  left  imprinted 
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on  the  skin.  But  B.  by  such  means  lias  long  ceased,  and 
now  it  is  practically  confined  to  cases  of  desertion  from  the 
army — the  B.  or  marking  being  not  done  by  a  hot  iron,  but 
with  ink  or  other  similar  preparations. 

Bran'dis,  (Christian  August,)  a  Ger.  Prof,  of  Philos- 
ophy, b.  at  Hildesheim  1790.  He  began  lecturing  in  the 
(JniVersity  of  Copeniiagen,  from  which  he  removed  to  Berlin. 
Here  he  was  soon  called  upon  to  take  part  in  the  preparations 
for  the  great  critical  edition  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  con- 
templated by  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Science,  and  with  this 
object  spent  several  yrs.  in  exploring  the  chief  libi-ariea  of 
Europe.  In  1821  he  resumed  his  academic  career  in  the 
Universitv  of  Bonn,  where  he  edited  Aristotle's  Metaphynics^ 
etc. ;  d.  1867. 

Brandon,  a  town  of  Manitoba,  the  largest  gmin  mar- 
ket in  that  province,  and  the  distributing  market  for  an  ex- 
tensive and  well-settled  country.  It  has  five  gi-ain  elevators, 
a  flouring-mill  and  a  saw-mill.  The  town  is  beautifully  situ- 
ated on  high  ground,  and  although  only  7  yrs.  old  has  well- 
made  streets  and  many  substantial  buildings.  A  branch  line 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  runs  southward  for  about 
40  m.  to  Souris  and  Hartney.    Pop.  6,000. 

Brandt,  (Sebastian,)  the  author  of  a  very  popular  German 
book,  the  NarreMcIiiff^  or  Ship  of  Fooh,  b.  at  Strasburg  1458, 
d.  1521.  The  work  named,  a  satire  on  the  follies  and  vices 
of  his  times,  which  was  published  at  Ba^el  1494,  is  not  very 
poetical,  but  is  full  of  sound  sense  and  good  moral  teaching, 
and  was  so  much  esteemed  that  the  Gennan  popular  preacher, 
Geiler,  occasionally  took  his  texts  from  it.  It  has  appeared 
in  French,  and,  indeed,  in  almost  all  European  languages. 

Bran'dy,  **  burnt  wine,"  (Fr.  eau  de  rtV,)  is  a  term  usually 
applied  to  the  liquid  obtained  by  distilling  the  fermented  juice 
of  the  grape,  though  there  are  various  other  kinds  of  B.,  as 
cider  B.,  apple  B.,  peach  B.,  blackberry  B.,  etc.  The  fer- 
mented liquors  or  wines  which  are  employed  for  making  B. 
are  various,  and  contain  a  proportion  of  alcohol  which  runs 
from  10  to  25  per  cent,  of  their  weight.  The  red  wines  gener- 
ally are  preferred,  as  containing  most  alcohol ;  1 ,000  gallons 
of  wine  give  by  distillation  from  100  to  150  gallons  of  B. 

Bran^dy  SJta'tion,  a  village  of  Culpeper  Co.,  Va.,  on  the 
Manassas  K.R.,  site  of  engagements  between  Union  and  Con- 
federate forces  in  June  and  Oct.,  1868. 

Bfan^dywine  Creek,  a  stream  86  m.  in  1.,  rising  in  Pa. 
and  flowing  through  Del.  It  possesses  an  historical  interest 
iu  connection  with  the  War  of  Independence,  a  battle,  in 
which  the  British  had  the  advantage,  having  been  fought  on 
its  banks  in  Sept.,  1777. 

Brank,  or  Brankg,  an  instrument  formerly  used  for  the 
punishment  of  scolds  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  often  in 
the  former  country  called  "  the  scold's  bridle." 

Brant,  (Joseph  Thatendanega,)  an  Indian  Mohawk 
chief,  fought  in  the  British  army  during  the  Revolution,  and 
afterward  published  the  Gospel  of  Mark  in  his  own  language ; 
b   1742,  d   1807. 

Brant^ford,  a  town  of  Brant  Co.,  Ontario,  Canada,  on 
Grand  River:  pop.  12,758.  It  has  connection  by  means  of 
a  canal  with  Liike  Erie,  nnd  has  several  thriving  manufact- 
ures and  an  iiniwrtjuit  trade. 

Brantley,  (William  T.,  D.D.,)  b.  1816,  Prof,  of  Belles- 
lettres,  eic,  in  the  University  of  Georgia;  d.  1882. 

Bras^dor's  Opera'tion.  It  is  stated  that  a  cure  is 
efTected  in  aneurism  by  successive  layers  of  the  tibrlne  of  the 
blood  being  deposited  in  the  aneurismal  sac,  and  that  sur- 
geons bring  about  this  desired  end  by  tying  the  arteiT  nt  some 
point  between  the  heart  and  the  aneurism.  In  some  situ- 
ations it  is  impossible  to  do  this,  and  therefore  it  was  sug- 
gested by  Brasdor  that  the  course  of  the  blood  should  be 
impeded  beyond  the  aneurismal  sac. 

Braee^nose,  one  of  the  colleges  of  Oxford  University, 
Eng.,  sometimes  called  "  King's  Hall  and  Coll.  of  B.,''  was 
founded  in  the  yr.  1511  by  the  joint  benefaction  of  William 
Smith,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  atone  time  chancellor  of  the  univer- 
sity, and  Sir  Richard  Sutton,  Knight  of  Prestbury,  in  Cheshire. 
The  original  foundation  was  for  a  principal  and  twelve  fellows. 
Eight  fellowships  were  afterward  added  by  various  benefac- 
toi-8  from  1512  to  1586.  This  college  is  very  rich  in  scholar- 
ships; particularly  the  Hulme  Exhibitions,  15  in  number,  of 
value  £135  per  annum  each,  besides  £20  to  be  spent  in  books, 
to  be  approved  of  by  the  principal.  The  statutes  of  this 
college  enjoin  devotional  exercises  of  a  ritualistic  character, 
such  as  repeating  five  times  each  day  the  Lord*s  Prayer  in 
honor  of  the  five  wounds  of  the  crucifixion,  of  the  angelic 
salutation  in  honor  of  the  five  joys  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  etc. 
These  devotions  were  in  some  cases  enforced  by  fines  and 


whipping.  The  origin  of  the  name  of  the  college  is  obscure. 
Legends  say  that  it  was  originally  **  Brewing-house,^'  which 
became  corrupted  into  the  present  appellation ;  but  Anthony 
Wood  tells  usthe  college  was  **  near  finished  out  of  the  ruins 
of  several  hostels,  the  chief  of  which  was  Brasenoee  Hall." 

Brasldas,  the  bravest  and  most  energetic  Spartan  gen- 
eral in  the  early  yrs.  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  distinguished 
himself  (B.C.  431)  by  the  courage  with  which  he  relieved  the 
tow^i  of  Methone  from  a  hostile  attack,  for  which  he  was 
inude  one  of  the  chief  magistrates  of  Sparta.  In  B.C.  422  B. 
had  to  encounter  with  his  helots  and  mercenaries  the  flower  of 
the  Athenian  army  under  Cleon.  A  battle  took  place  at  Am- 
phipolis,  in  which  both  Cleon  and  B.  were  killed,  but  the  army 
of  the  former  was  completely  beaten.  He  was  buried  at  Am- 
phipolis,  within  the  walls,  and  for  long  after  his  death  his 
memory  was  honored  as  that  of  a  hero  by  the  celebration  of 
yearly  sacrifices  and  games. 

Brass.    See  Copper. 

Bras'sarts,  the  name  of  the  pieces  which  in  plate-amior 
protected  the  upper  part  of  the  arms,  and  united  the  bhoulder 
and  elbow  pieces.  Brachiale  was  the  ancient  name  for  B. 
When  the  front  of  the  arm  only  was  shielded,  the  pieces 
were  called  demi-B. 

Brassies,  Sepnl'chral,  are  large  plates  of  brass,  or  of  the 
mixed  metal  called  iatttfi  or  laio9i,  inlaid  on  slabs  of  stone, 
and  usually  forming  part  of  the  pavement  of  a  church.  Th€ 
figure  of  the  person  intended  to  be  commemorated  wa?  gen- 
erally represented  either  by  the  form  of  the  brass  itself  or  by 
lines  engraved  on  it 

Brass'ey,  (Ladt  Anne,)  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  B.  She  wag 
a  great  traveler,  and  wrote  A  Voyage  in  the  Sunbeam^  Sufu 
shine  and  Storm  in  the  East;  b.  1837,  d.  at  sea  1887. 

Brass^ey,  (Thomas,)  an  Eng.  engineer  and  railroad  con< 
tractor  of  great  ability  and  enterprise,  b.  1805  in  Baerton, 
Cheshire,  Eng.,  d.  1870.  After  receiving  an  ordinary  educa* 
tion  he  was,  at  the  age  of  16  yrs.,  apprenticed  to  a  surveyor 
whom  lie  succeeded  in  business.  After  building  part  of  thi 
Grand  Junction  and  the  London  and  SowAanipton  R.Rs. 
he  contracted;  1840,  in  partnership  with  another,  to  build  the 
RR.  from  Paris  to  Rouen.  In  a  few  yrs.  he  held  undei 
contract,  in  England  and  France,  some  ten  RRs.,  involving 
a  capital  of  $180,000,000,  and  employing  75,000  men.  Ib 
partnership  with  Betts  and  Peto  he  undertook  the  Grand 
Trunk  of  Canada,  1,100  m.  in  1.,  including  the  great  bridge 
at  Montreal.  His  army  of  men  were  employed  in  nearly 
every  part  of  Europe,  S.  Am.,  Australia,  India,  etc.  B. 
amassed  great  wealth,  but  continued  to  be  generous  to  the 
needy,  and  modest  and  simple  in  his  tastes  and  manners. 
Sir  Arthur  Helps  wrote  his  Life,  (1872.) 

Bras'sica,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Oitd- 
/era.  The  species  are  chiefly  natives  of  the  temperate  and 
colder  regions  of  the  Old  World ;  several  are  British  plants. 

BratUe,  (Thomas,)  an  Amer.  merehant  and  author,  b.  in 
Boston  1657,  d.  1713.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  1676; 
published  Eclipse  of  the  Stm  and  Moon  Observed  in  Neva 
England,  (1'704,)  and  Lunar  Eclipse^  New  England^  (1707.)  He 
wrote  also  an  account  of  the  witchcraft  delusion  1692,  a  MS. 
now  preserved  among  the  Massarhutetts  Historical  Collections. 

Brat'tleborong^,  town  of  Windham  Co.,  Vt,  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  Connecticut  River,  1  m.  below  the  mouth  of  West 
River,  119  m.  W.-N.-W.  of  Boston.  The  Connecticut  River 
and  Central  Vermont  R.Rs.  afford  excellent  trading  facili- 
ties. A  biidge  across  the  Coi.necticut  connects  it  with  N.  H. 
B.  has  a  number  of  banks  and  churches,  a  monthly  periodi- 
cal and  weekly  papers,  a  graded  school,  and  tlie  Vermont 
Asylum  for  the  Insane.  The  sceneiy  around  the  town  is 
picturesque.  There  are  manufactures  of  carriages,  parlor 
organs,  furniture,  and  machinery ;  pop.  6,862. 

wann,  (Auocsx  Emil,)  an  eminent  Ger.  archaeologist,  was 
b.  1809  at  Gotha;  went  to  Rome  in  1883,  and  in  a  short 
time  was  made  librarian,  and  subsequently  secretary,  to  the 
Archaeological  Institute;  he  d.  at  Rome  1856.  He  wi-oie 
many  valuable  works  on  the  art  in  German,  Italian, and  English. 

Braons^rg^,  a  town  in  eastern  Prussia,  in  the  Govt,  of 
Konigsberg;  pop.  11,542. 

Branw^er,  or  Bronw'er,  (Adrian,)  a  painter  of  the 
Flemish  school,  b.  at  Oudenarde  1608,  d.  at  Antwerp  1640. 

BraVo,  pi.  Bra'vi,  were  men  in  Italy  and  France  who 
undertook  to  perform  any  dangerous  deed  for  money.  ^  This 
word  is  now  employed  chiefly  to  designate  hired  assassins. 

Bra^VO,  "  Excellent ! "  "  Well  done ! "  an  Ital.  exclamation 
of  praise,  the  superlative  form  of  which  is  Branissimo!  It 
is  commonly  used  in  English  without  distinction  of  num- 
ber or  gender ;  but  the  Italians  say  Bravo  /  to  a  male  singef 
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or  actor,  Brava  /  to  a  lady,  and  Bravi !  to  a  company  of 
actors  or  singers. 

Bra'vo,  (Murillo  Juan\)  Span,  statesman,  twice  head  of 
the  cabinet;  b.  1803,  d.  1878. 

Bra'vo,  (Nicholas,)  a  general  and  Vice-Prefi.  of  Mexico 
1824;  Dictator  1842-43;  b.  1792,  d.  1864. 

foa^vo  del  Norte,  or  Ri^o  Gran'de,  is  politically  Im. 
portant  as  beiug  the  boundary  between  Texas  and  Mexico, 
while  physically  its  mouth  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  that 
point  on  the  coast  whei*e  Cent.  Am.,  in  its  geogrHphical  as- 
pect, begins  to  taper  itself  oflf  toward  the  S.  It  is  1,800  m. 
inl. 

Bravn^ra,  an  Ital.  word  in  Mus.  implying  brilliancy,  ap- 
plied to  a  composition  as  well  as  style  in  performance.  The 
B.  style  first  came  from  the  Neapolitan  school.  Rossini,  Bel- 
lini, etc.,  united  the  B.  with  the  cantabile  style,  and  instead 
of  leaving  the  embellishments  to  the  taste  of  the  singer,  wrote 
the  whole  of  the  notes  in  the  music. 

Brawn,  a  preparation  of  meat  made  from  the  head  and 
belly-piece  of  a  young  pig,  with  the  addition  of  ox-feet  to  ren- 
der it  gelatinous. 

Brax^ton,  (Carter,)  member  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  b.  17ii6,  d.  1707. 

jBrax^y,  Brazes,  Brax^it,  Bracks,  a  disea^  in  sheep 
in  Scotland.  In  the  dialect  of  Angus  it  is  called  "braik." 
The  derivation  of  the  word  is  uncertain.  The  disease  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  is  thus  named  with  such  totally 
unlike  symptoms  as  to  be  difficult  of  description. 

Bray,  a  parish  in  England  whose  vicar  changed  his  nominal 
religion  three  times  in  order  to  retain  his  position,  saymg  bis 
one  principle  was  "  to  live  and  die  vicar  of  Bray." 

Bray,  (Mrs.  Anna  Eliza,)  an  Eng.  authoress,  b.  1790; 
her  first  husband  was  an  artist,  Cliarles  Stothard;  her  second. 
Rev.  E.  A.  Bray.  She  wrote  liistorical  novels  and  books  of 
travel,  as  well  as  lives  of  her  two  husbands;  d.  1883. 

Bra'zen  Sea,  mentioned  in  1  Kings  vii,  23-26,  a  copper 
or  bronze  vessel,  placed  in  the  Jewish  Temple  to  bold  water 
for  priestly  ablutions. 

Sira^zen  Ser^pent,  a  copper  or  bronze  figuiti  erected  by 
Moses  for  the  miraculous  cure  of  the  Israelites,  which  was  de- 
stroyed bv  Hezekiah ;  used  as  a  type  of  Christ,  John  iii,  14. 

Bira^sil,  a  city  of  Clay  Co.,  Ind. ;  pop.  5,906 ;  it  is  on  the 
Terre  Haute  and  Indiauapolis  R.R.,  and  is  an  important  center 
of  the  coal  and  iron  business,  having  several  furnaces. 

BraKil^  United  States  of,  the  most  extensive,  popu. 
lous,  and  fertile  republic  of  S.  Am.  Toward  the  interior  it 
borders  on  the  frontiers  of  all  the  other  States  of  South 
America,  except  Chili — on  Uruguay,  the  Argentine  Republic, 
Paraguay,  Bolivia,  Peru,  Ecuador,  Colombia,  Venezuela,  and 


Guiana,  English,  Dutch,  and  French;  while  its  sea-board, 
beginning  about  200  m.  to  the  N.  of  the  Amazon,  and  reach- 
ing to  within  the  same  distani-e  of  the  Plata,  projects  into  the 
Atlantic  fully  l,(K»u  m.  to  tlte  E.  of  the  direct  line — pretty 


near  a  meridian — between  its  two  extremes,  being  in  round 
numbers  2,600  m.  1.  and  2,500  w.  The  area,  according  to 
official  accounts,  is  3,200,000  sq.  m.  History. — It  wa»  only 
in  1531  that  the  Portuguese,  busy  as  they  were  in  India,  here 
planted  their  first  settlement.  In  1578  B.  fell,  with  Portugal, 
under  the  power  of  Spain,  and  became  a  prey  to  the  Dutch ; 
and  though  Portugal  regained  its  own  independence  in  1640, 
it  was  not  until  1654  that  B.  was  entirely  recovered  from  the 
Hollanders.  In  1807  the  royal  family  of  Portugal  fled  to  B. ; 
in  1815  the  colony  was  declared  '*  a  kingdom ; "  and  the  Portu- 
guese court  having  returned  to  Europe  in  1821,  a  national 
congress  assembled  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  on  May  13,  1822, 
Dom  Pedro,  eIde*Jt  son  of  King  JoSo  YI.  of  Portugal,  was 
chosen  **  Perpetual  Defender  "  of  B.  He  proclaimed  the  in- 
dependence of  the  couutr>'  on  Sept.  7,  1822,  and  was  chosen 
**  Constitutional  En  pcror*  and  Perpetual  Defender  "  on  Oct. 
12  following.  In  1881  he  abdicated  the  crown  in  favor  of 
his  only  son,  Dom  Pedro  II.,  who  reigned  as  emperor  until 
Nov.  15, 1889,  when  by  a  revolution  he  was  dethroned,  exiled, 
and  B.  declared  a  republic  under  the  title  of  the  United  States 
of  Brazil.  A  new  constitution  was  adopted  in  1891.  Fonseca, 
first  president,  succeeded,  November,  1891,  by  Vii-e-Pres. 
Peixoto.  Admirals  Mello  and  Da  Gama  rebelled,  1893.  Rio 
de  Janeiro  several  times  bombarded.  Prudente  de  Moraes 
and  Manoel  Victorino  Pereira  elected  president  and  vice 
president  1894.  Tlie  pop.  is  14,000,000,  including  negroes, 
mulattoes,  and  Europeans,  besides  250,000  or  more  ab- 
original Indians,  ^rodactionf.  —  Besides  gold  and  dia- 
monds, iron  of  superior  quality  is  abundant,  and  salt, 
also,  is  extensively  produced  in  saline  marshes  by  the  alter- 
nate  processes,  according  to  the  season,  of  inundation  and 
evaporation.  The  exports  are  coffee,  cotton,  cocoa,  sugar, 
tobacco,  hides,  tallow,  horns,  drugs,  diamonds,  gold-dust,  dyes, 
rice,  manioc,  tapioca,  spirits,  and  rosewood.  Their  value 
averages  annually  $125,000,000.  The  chief  centers  of  foreign 
trade,  and,  with  San  Paulo,  in  the  interior,  the  principal  cities 
of  the  empire,  are  Para,  Maranhao,  Bahia,  Pemambuco,  and 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  last-named  port,  which  is  likewise  the 
seat  of  government,  is  the  chief  port.  Internal  Oommunica- 
tiont.— B.  has  8,140  m.  of  R.R,  10,205  m.  of  telegraph,  and 
2,862  post-offices. 

Brasil'  Cabl>a^,  or  Chen  Caraabe,  is  supposed  to  i)e 
originally  a  native  of  tropical  Am.,  but  is  now  in  commonvul- 
tivation  throughout  the  tropics ;  the  root  is  used  for  food 
like  that  of  cocco,  and  the  leaves  are  boiled  as  greens. 

Brazil^ian  Grass,  an  incorrect  popular  name  applied  to 
a  substance  used  in  the  manufacture  of  a  very  cheap  kind  of 
hats,  known  as  B.  G.  hats,  and  also  as  chip  hats.  It  consists 
of  strips  of  the  leaves  of  a  palm,  Chamctrop^  argeiUea^  which 
are  imported  for  this  manufacture,  chiefly  from  Cuba. 

Brasir  Nnts  are  the  seeds  of  the  BerOiolUtia  exceJ^a^ 
a  majestic  and  beautiful  tree  of  the  natural  order  Lecythida- 
cece.  The  tree  grows  to  the  h.  of  100  or  120  ft.,  and  abounds 
on  the  banks  of  the  OrinocM)  and  in  the  N.  parts  of  Brazil. 
It  produces  a  round,  woody  pericarp,  or  seed-vessel,  almost  as 
large  as  a  man^s  head,  witliiu  which  are  many  of  the  seeds  or 
nuts.  The  pericarp  is  very  heavy  and  solid,  requiring  the 
blow  of  a  sledge-hammer  to  break  it ;  and  at  the  time  when 
this  great  fruit  is  ready  to  fall  it  is  dangerous  to  walk  under 
the  tree.  The  seeds,  which  are  popularly  called  nuts,  and 
much  resemble  fruits  of  that  description,  are  wrinkled  and 
triangular,  having  a  hard  shell  and  a  pure  white  kernel,  whicli, 
when  fresh,  is  venr  agreeable. 

Brazil^  Wood,  a  dark-red  or  yellowish-brown  dye-wood, 
which  forms  a  considerable  article  of  export  from  Brazil, 
where  some  of  the  trees  which  yield  it  are  very  abundant. 
It  is  the  produce  of  different  species  of  Ccesalpinia.  It  is 
also  used  in  the  manufacture  of  red  ink. 

Braz^ing:,  or  Brass  Sorderin^^,  is  the  process  of  unit- 
ing together  two  pieces  of  brass,  two  pieces  of  copper,  or  one 
of  each,  by  means  of  a  hard  solder,  partaking  more  or  less  of 
the  composition  and  properties  of  ordinary  brass.  The  edges 
or  parts  of  metal  to  be  joined  are  first  filed  bright,  so  as  to 
be  thoroughly  clean,  then  there  is  strewed  over  the  gap  or 
crevice  a  mixture  of  the  solder  and  borax.  The  solder  em- 
ployed varies  in  composition  according  to  the  work,  and  may 
be  rendered  more  fusible  by  the  addition  of  more  zinc 

Bra^ZOS,  a  river  of  Tex.,  the  second,  if  not  the  first,  in 
magnitude  that  flows  within  the  State.  It  rises  in  the  high 
table-land  in  the  X.-W.  part  of  the  Sute,  and  runs  toward 
the  S.-E.,  falling  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  about  40  m.  to  the 
N.-W.  of  Galveston,  with  a  course  of  about  900  m. 

Bra'zos  Santia^gO,  a  sea-port  and  an  inlet  of  Cameron 
Co.,  Tex.,  the  settlement  being  on  Brazos  Island,  with  some 
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trade  and  a  light-house  showing  a  white  flashing  light,  in  lat. 
26'  4'  N.,  and  long.  97**  12'  W. 

Br&B^ia,  an  island  in  the  Adriatic,  belonging  to  Dalmatia, 
Austria.  It  has  an  area  of  about  170  sq.  m.,  and  pop.  of 
16^)0.    St.  Pietro  di  Brazza  is  the  chief  city. 

jSrana,  de,  (Piebbx  Satoronan,)  a  Fr.  explorer  of  the 
present  day,  b.  1852.  He  achieved  renown  as  the  rival  of 
Stanley  in  the  Congo  country,  and  largely  through  the  so- 
called  treaties  made  by  him  with  many  of  the  native  chiefs  on 
the  Congo,  France  was  able  to  demand  recognition  at  the  Ber- 
lin Conference  of  1884.  In  1886  he  was  made  Gov.  of  the 
French  Congo  and  Gaboon  colonies.  His  brother  Jacques 
has  also  achieved  fame  as  an  African  explorer. 

Breach,  in  siege-works,  is  a  gap  in  any  of  the  defensive 
walls  or  gates  of  a  city ;  and  breaching  is  the  operation  by 
which  the  gap  is  produced  by  the  guns  of  the  besiegers. 

Breadl,  in  Law,  signifies  a  breaking  or  violation  of  a  right 
or  of  an  obligation  or  engagement  legally  binding ;  and  in  this 
sense  it  has  numerous  applications.  B.  of  contract  is  a  gen- 
eral description  of  injury,  by  which  is  understood  the  vioU- 
tion  of  any  contract  or  legal  engagement,  and  for  which,  at 
law,  damages  may  be  recovered,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  contract.  B.  of  the  peace  is  an  offense  against  the  pub- 
lic tranquillity  and  safety,  and  is  felonious  or  not  according 
to  drcumstances. 

Bread.  The  earliest  and  most  primitive  way  of  making 
B.  was  to  soak  the  grain  in  water,  subject  it  to  pressure,  and 
then  dry  it  by  natural  or  artificial  heat.  An  improvement 
upon  this  was  to  pound  or  bray  the  grain  in  a  mortar,  or  be- 
tween two  flat  stones,  before  moistening  and  heating,  and 
from  this  braying  operation  some  etymologists  propose  to  de- 
rive the  word  B.,  (as  if  brayed.)  A  rather  more  elaborate 
braising  or  grinding  of  the  grain  leads  to  such  simple  forms 
of  B.  as  the  oat-cakes  of  ScotUind,  which  are  prepared  by 
moistening  oat-meal  (coarsely  bruised  oats)  with  water  con- 
taining some  common  salt,  kneading  with  the  hands  upon  a 
baking-board,  rolling  the  mass  into  a  thin  sheet,  and  ulti- 
mately heating  before  a  good  fire,  or  on  an  iron  plate  called 
a  griddle  which  is  suspended  above  the  fire.  In  a  similar 
manner  the  barley-meal  and  peas-meal  bannocks  of  Scotland 
are  prepared  ;  and  in  the  East  Indies,  (especially  the  Punjab 
and  Afghanistan,)  as  well  as  in  Scotland,  flour  is  kneaded  with 
water,  and  rolled  into  thin  sheets,  or  seoties.  The  passover 
cakes  of  the  Israelites  were  also  prepared  in  this  way.  A 
similar  preparation  of  wheat-flour,  but  where  the  sheet  of 
dough  is  made  much  thicker,  forms  the  dampers  of  Australia. 
The  Indian  corn-meal,  kneaded  with  water,  and  fired,  aifords 
the  corn-bread  of  Am.  The  kinds  of  B.  referred  to  above 
are  designated  unleavened,  as  no  leaven  has  been  added  to 
the  dough  to  excite  fermentation.  Even  in  the  time  of  Moses, 
however,  leaven  was  employed  in  making  B.  It  is  held  prob- 
able that  the  Egyptians  were  the  first  to  use  leaven ;  that  the 
secret  afterward  became  known  to  the  Greeks,  and  that  the 
Greeks  communicated  the  process  to  the  Romans,  who 
spread  the  invention  far  and  wide  in  the  northern  countries 
during  their  campaigns.  The  grain  of  wheat  is  generally  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  B.  among  the  better  classes  and 
more  advanced  nations,  though  rye,  barley,  Indian  com,  and 
rice  are  also  extensively  used.  Previous  to  being  employed 
in  the  fabrication  of  B.  the  grain  of  wheat  undergoes  the  proc- 
ess of  grinding,  with  the  double  object  of  reducing  it  to  a 
fine  state  of  division,  and  separating  the  more  hard  and  indi- 
gestible parts.  During  the  grinding  operations  the  wheat,  as 
it  passes  from  grain  to  flour,  nearly  doubles  its  bulk.  In  the 
making  of  good  B.  three  things  are  absolutely  requisite : 
flour  or  meal,  yeast  or  leaven,  and  water  containing  salt. 
The  yeast,  or  leaven,  is  added  to  give  a  start  to  the  fermen- 
tation process,  thereby  supplying  carbonic  acid,  which  com- 
municates a  spongy  or  light  texture  to  the  B.  Leaven  is  the 
more  primitive  ferment,  and  is  simply  a  portion  of  moistened 
flour  or  dough  in  which  the  putrefactive  agencies  have  begun 
to  work.  It  may  be  procured  by  allowing  moistened  flour  to 
lie  in  a  warm  apartment  (summer  heat)  for  6  or  8  days,  and 
when  sufficiently  formed  has  an  acid  taste  and  reaction,  and 
a  somewhat  fusty  odor.  When  brought  in  contact  with  a  new 
portion  of  flour  and  water,  and  incorporated  therewith  by 
kneading,  it  very  quickly  acts  as  a  ferment,  and  develops  par- 
tial fermentation  in  the  whole.  Hence  it  is  that  where 
leaven  is  used  it  is  customary  to  retain  a  portion  of  the  leav- 
ened dough  for  the  next  baking.  The  materials  being  at 
hand,  and  the  proper  benches,  utensils,  and  oven  being  within 
reach,  the  baker  takes  a  quantity  of  water  and  adds  to  it  the 
yeast  and  salt ;  after  which  the  flour  is  added,  and  the  whole 
thoroughly  and  laboriously  kneaded  tegether  till  it  assumes  a 


ropy  consistence.  It  is  then  called  the  sponge^  and  is  placed 
in  a  kneading-trough  in  a  warm  place,  which  is  styled  setting 
the  sponge.  In  a  short  time  the  yeast  begins  to  act  on  the 
gluten,  starch,  and  sugar  of  the  flour,  compelling  the  latter  to 
pass  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  gas  in  every  part  of  the 
dough,  which  thereby  becomes  inflated  with  innumerable  air 
cavities.  When  the  fermentation  has  sufficiently  advanced, 
the  baker  takes  the  sponge,  adds  more  flour,  water,  and  salt, 
and  a  second  time  subjects  the  whole  to  a  thorough  process 
of  kneading,  to  prevent  portions  being  so  far  fermented  as  to 
become  sady  and  wiii  allows  the  mass  to  lie  in  a  if  arm  place 
for  a  few  hours.  The  dough  swells  considerably  from  disten- 
sion by  gas,  and  is  weighed  out  mto  lumps  of  the  proper  size, 
which  are  shaped  into  loaves,  constituting  the  batdi,  or  placed 
in  tin  pans,  and  are  allowed  to  lie  for  a  short  time,  till  they 
get  further  distended.  The  oven  should  be  heated  to  a  tem- 
perature of  at  least  820°  Fahr.,  which  is  the  lowest  tempera- 
ture at  which  B.  can  be  baked,  and  ranging  up  to  672*'  Fahr., 
and  when  it  has  been  thoroughly  cleansed  out  the  loaves  are 
introduced  and  placed  on  the  floor,  and  the  oven  shut  up. 
The  heat  acts  in  dissipating  much  of  the  water  from  the 
dough,  in  distending  the  air  cavities  more  fully,  and  in  par- 
tially  boiling  the  starch  and  gluten  of  the  dough,  and  devel- 
oping some  gum  from  the  starch.  After  several  hours*  bak- 
ing in  the  oven,  the  length  of  time  being  determined  by  the 
temperature,  the  loaves  are  withdrawn  and  allowed  to  cool. 
Instead  of  raising  the  dough  by  the  action  of  yeast,  which  de- 
composes a  part  of  the  flour  and  causes  the  loss  of  about  2 
per  cent.,  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  hydrochloric  add  are  some- 
times employed.  The  disadvantage  attendant  on  this  mode  of 
raising  the  dough  is  that  it  is  apt  to  leave  too  much  common 
salt  in  the  B.  The  appearance  which  good  wheaten  B.  ought 
to  present  is  that  of  a  vesicular  or  spongy  mass,  from  which 
layers  can  be  readily  detached ;  and  this,  known  to  bakers  as 
piled  B.,  is  the  best  index  of  good,  wholesome,  and  easily  di- 
gested B.  When  the  layers  cannot  be  detached,  and  the  loaf 
cannot  be  crumbled  down  by  the  fingers  into  a  coarse  pow- 
der, or  the  fragments  be  thoroughly  soaked  and  readily  dif- 
fused through  water,  the  B.  has  been  imperfectly  made.  Rye 
B.  is  very  extensively  used  in  northern  European  countries, 
where  the  soil,  being  sandy,  is  admirably  adapted  for  the 
growth  of  that  grain.  It  yields  a  flour  darker  than  wheat- 
flour.  It  is  almost  equal  in  nutritive  value  to  wheaten  B. 
Barley  and  oats,  which,  when  used  as  B.,  are  generally  made 
into  cakes  or  bannocks,  possess  also  a  composition  not  unlike 
wheat.  Indian  com,  which  thrives  luxuriantly  on  the  Amer. 
soil,  and  is  largely  used  there  for  B.,  as  also  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  the  Old  World,  is  little  different  from  wheat  in  the 
proportion  of  its  ingredients.  Rice  is  occasionally  employed 
in  making  B.,  but  is  it  not  nearly  so  nutritious  as  wheat. 

Bread-fruit  Tree,  (Artocarpus  ineisa,)  a  tree  of  the 
natural  order  Artocarpacece^  a  na- 
tive of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  of  the  Indian  Archipel- 
ago—one of  the  most  important 
gifts  of  nature  to  the  inhabitants 
of  these  regions,  its  f  mit  supplying 
the  principal  part  of  their  food, 
and  its  inner  bark  a  considerable 
part  of  their  clothing;  while  its 
timber  and  its  milky  juice  are  also  i 
employed  for  economical  purposes. 
The  genus  to  which  it  belongs 
(Artocarpus,  Gr.  "  bread-fruit ")  is 
distinguished  by  having  the  male 
flowers  in  catkins,  w^ith  a  2- 
leaved  perianth  and  one  stamen; 

the  female  flowers  naked ;  the  fruit  roundish,  fleshy,  and  tu- 
berculated.  The  B.  T.  is  a  rather  slender  tree,  40-60  ft. 
h.,  often  rising  almost  half  its  h.  without  a  branch.  It  has 
large  pinnatihd  leaves,  frequently  12-18  in.  1.,  dark -green 
and  glossy.  The  fruit  is  generally  oval,  or  nearly  spherical, 
and  about  the  size  of  a  child's  head.  It  is  a  sorosisy  a  com- 
pound or  aggregate  f mit  formed  from  numerous  flowers  on  a 
common  axis,  and  is  covered  with  a  roughish  rind,  which  is 
marked  with  small  square  or  lozenge-shaped  divisions,  hav- 
ing each  a  small  elevation  in  the  center ;  is  at  first  green ; 
when  unperfectly  ripened,  brown,  and  when  fully  ripe  assumes 
a  rich  ypllow  hue.  It  is  attached  to  the  small  branches  of  the 
tree  by  a  short,  thick  stalk,  and  hangs  either  singly  or  in  clus- 
ters of  2  or  8  together.  It  contains  a  somewhat  fibrous  pulp, 
which,  when  ripe,  becomes  juicy  and  yellow,  but  has  then  a 
rotten  taste.  At  an  earlier  stage,  when  the  fruit  is  gathered 
for  use,  the  pulp  is  white  and  mealy,  and  of  a  consistence 
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regembling  that  of  new  bread.     In  a  still  less  mature  state  the 
fruit  contains  a  tenacious  white  milk. 

Bread-nut,  the  fruit  of  Brosimum  alieatttrum^  a  tree  of 
the  natural  onler  Artocarpacea^  and  therefore  allied  to  the 
bread-fruit,  a  native  of  Jamaica.  The  genus  Brosinvun  is 
distinguished  by  male  and  female  flowers  on  separate  trees, 
in  globose  catkins,  with  peltate  (shield-like)  scales  for  peri- 
anth, and  the  fruit  a  1 -seeded  drupe. 

Breadth.,  in  Art,  is  a  term  which,  though  often  used  in  a 
Terr  indefinite  manner,  is  not  without  a  definite  meaning.  It 
signifies  that  peculiar  disposal  of  the  background  of  a  picture 
which,  without  sacrificing  or  even  concealing  details,  gives  to 
the  whole  unity  and  harmony  of  effect.  With  the  older  land- 
scape-painters it  was  a  common  fault  to  produce  the  effect  of 
distance  either  by  a  certain  trick  of  light  and  shadow  or  by 
one  uniform  hazy  color  in  which  the  individual  objects  were 
entirely  lost  to  view,  and  B.  became  vacancy.  In  this  respect 
their  pictures  contrast  unfavorably  with  those  of  such  modern 
painters  as  Turner,  of  whom  Mr.  Raskin  has  very  truly  said 
that  **  the  conception  of  every  individual  inch  of  distance  is  ab- 
solutely clear  and  complete  in  the  master's  mind — a  separate 
picture  fully  worked  out;  but  yet,  clearly  and  fully  as  the 
idea  is  formed,  just  so  much  of  it  is  given,  and  no  more,  as 
nature  would  have  allowed  us  to  feel  and  see ;  just  so  much 
as  would  enable  a  spectator  of  experience  and  knowledge  to 
understand  almost  every  minute  fragment  of  separate  detail, 
but  appears  to  the  unpracticed  and  careless  eye  just  what  a 
distance  of  nature's  own  would  appear — an  unintelligible 
mass.  Not  one  line  out  of  the  millions  there  is  without 
meaning,  and  yet  there  is  not  one  which  is  not  affected  and 
disguised  by  the  dazzle  and  indecision  of  distance." 

Break-cir'cnit  Chronom'eter,  the  name  applied  to  a 
box-chronometer  to  which  a  device  has  been  attached  for 
breaking  an  electric  circuit  at  every  motion  of  the  escape- 
wheel,  generally  every  half-second.  It  is  of  Amer.  origin, 
and  although  in  use  here  for  many  yrs.,  and  of  the  greatest 
possible  convenience  in  field-astronomy  and  laboratory  work, 
it  has  been  scarcely  at  all  used  in  other  countries  till  within 
a  few  yrs. 

Break'er,  Coal,  a  mechanical  contrivance  at  the  mouth 
of  coal-pits ;  it  consists  of  great  iron  rollers  which  break  the 
rough,  freshly  mined  lumps  of  coal  into  various  sizes ;  these 
then  fall  into  sieves,  which  separate  the  dust  and  at  the  same 
time  assort  the  different  sizes ;  and  from  the  sieves  again  the 
broken  coal  is  conducted  to  long  inclined  chutes,  which 
convey  it  to  the  bins.  Children  pick  the  slate  and  other 
impurities  from  the  coal  as  it  descends. 

Break'ers,  in  maritime  language,  are  the  waves  that 
break  violently  ever  rooks  lying  a  short  distance  under  the 
surface  of  the  sea.  They  cover  that  particular  part  of  the 
sea  with  foam,  and  produce  a  hoarse  roaring.  ''  Breakers 
ahead ! "  is  one  of  the  most  alarming  announcements  made 
by  the  look-out  men  of  a  ship. 

Break^water,  a  barrier  intended  for  the  protection  of 
shipping  in  harbors  or  anchorages.  It  sometimes  happens 
that,  in  front  of  a  semicircular  bay,  a  small  island  is  so 
situated  as  to  form  a  natural  B.  In  many  places,  how- 
ever, bays  and  harboi-s  are  without  such  screens.  A  pier 
may  be  so  placed  and  constructed  as  to  serve  also  the  pur- 
pose of  a  B.,  but  the  term  B.  is  generally  confined  to  a 
structure  used  solely  for  protection,  and  not  for  berthage  or 
traffic,  and  Bs.  are  fre  {uently  insulated,  so  as  to  be  cut  off 
from  any  co  11  :nuni cation  with  the  shore  unless  by  water. 

Bream,  a  name  which  is  apt  to  occasion  some  confusion 
to  beginners  in  ichthyology, 
being  applied  equally  to 
certain  fresh-water  fishes  of 
the  family  Ct/prinida^  and 
to  certain  sea-fishes  of  the 
families  Spari(ke  and  C7m»-  ^ 
todoniida  or  SqftamipenneSy  ^^■ 
among  which  the  resem- 
blance is  a  mere  general 
one  of  outward  form,  the  first  of  these  families  belonging  to 
the  order  of  McUacoplerom,  or  soft-finned,  the  other  two  to 
that  of  AcanthopieroiMj  or  spiny-finned  fishes.  The  Bs.  of 
the  family  Ci/prinidee  were  included  in  the  genus  Ctfprinus 
by  the  older  naturalists,  but  are  readily  distinguished  from 
that  genus  as  now  defined,  and  from  other  allied  genera,  by 
their  deep  and  compressed  form,  by  the  great  convexity  of 
both  the  dorsal  and  the  abdominal  outline,  by  the  want  of 
sniny  rays  in  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins,  by  the  great  length  of 
the  base  of  the  anal  fin,  and  by  the  want  of  cirri  or  barbules 
at  the  mouth.     They  form  the  genus  Abramis  of  Cuvier. 


Bream. 


Breastplate,  in  ancient  armor,  was  a  plate  of  iron, 
steel,  or  other  meul,  so  fastened  as  to  protect  the  chest  or 
front  of  the  wearer.  The  backplate,  in  like  manner,  was 
worn  to  protect  him  from  attack  from  behind.  In  modem 
armies  almost  the  only  representstire  of  the  B.  is  the  front 
half  of  the  cutrow,  worn  by  the  cuirauien  in  European 
armies,  and  by  the  household  cavalry  (life-guards  and  horse- 
guards)  in  England. 

Breaet'-inmiiier,  or  Bres^simimer,  a  beam  supporting 
the  whole  front  of  a  building,  in  the  same  way  in  which  a 
lintel  supports  the  portion  over  an  opening. 

Breast,  The  Fe'male,  or  mammar}-  gland,  connsts  of  a 
series  of  tubes  radiating  from  a  common  center,  the  nipple  of 
which  is  situated  in  an  areola  or  dark -colored  patch.  On  the 
surface  of  the  latter  are  several  (from  4  to  10)  sebaceous 
glands,  which  secrete  an  unctuous  fluid  to  protect  the  skin  of 
the  nipple,  which  is  very  thin,  from  the  saliva  of  the  sucking 
infant.  The  milk  tubes  (15  to  18  in  number)  enlarge  into 
sinuses,  and  pass  each  to  a  separate  lobe  or  subdivision  of 
the  breast,  where  they  divide  into  twigs  and  branches,  (the 
iactiferofM  ductn^)  which  end  in  minute  vesicles.  The  lobes 
are  held  together  by  fibrous  tissue,  and  are  well  packed  in 
fat,  which  increases  sometimes  to  an  enormous  extent  the 
apparent  size  of  the  organ.  Inflaminatioii  of  the  7.  B< — 
Si/mpfoms, — First  hardness,  which  extends  and  increases; 
next,  pain  during  suckling ;  skin  becomes  pink,«Bd  later  red, 
tense,  and  shining ;  pain  is  now  very  severe,  and  great  con- 
stitutional disturbance  is  excited.  In  the  center  of  the  red- 
ness the  skin  becomes  purplish,  around  this  a  puffiness,  and 
in  the  center  a  slight  depression  and  softening ;  an  abscess 
now  exists ;  then  the  skin  becomes  thinner,  and  finally  breaks, 
and  the  abscess  discharges  its  contents,  (pus,  blood,  etc.) 
Treatment. — Previous  attention  to  the  nipple ;  if  it  is  small 
and  undeveloped,  draw  it  out ;  bathe  it  frequently  with  alum 
and  whisky  to  harden  it;  if  the  nipple  becomes  cracked, 
use  a  nipple-shield  while  nursing,  and  apply  between  nurs- 
ings soothing  applications  or  dusting-powders.  When  breast 
becomes  inflamed,  support  with  a  bandage  or  with  a  large 
handkerchief,  to  remove  the  weight  of  the  organ.  Water 
dressings,  both  before  and  after  the  abscess  breaks,  are 
easily  managed  and  of  good  ser\-ice.  Compound  resin  oint- 
ment, spread  on  a  cloth,  and  applied  closely  over  the  affected 
part,  may  be  used  with  advantage  in  all  stages.  If  the 
abscess  is  deep-seated,  surgical  aid  will  be  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  matter  from  burrowing  through  the  connective 
tissues.  Tonics,  good  diet,  and  general  support  of  the  con- 
stitutional powers  are  demanded. 

Breast  work,  in  Fortification,  is  a  hastily  constracted 
earthwork,  not  so  high  as  to  need  a  banquette  for  the  defend* 
ers  to  stand  upon,  but  sufficient  to  afford  shelter  when  they 
are  standing  on  the  level  of  the  ground  and  firing  over  the 
crest.  The  dry  ditch  or  trench  from  which  the  earth  has 
been  taken  to  form  the  B.  affords  an  additional  defense. 

Breath,  Offen^sive,  may  depend  upon  some  cause 
limited  to  the  mouth  or  nose,  or  it  may  arise  from  diseased 
conditions  of  the  respiratory  or  digestive  apparatus.  If, 
from  want  of  proper  attention,  the  teeth  have  collected  a 
quantity  of  putrescent  particles  around  them,  they  must  be 
well  scrubbed  with  a  brush  and  tepid  w^ater,  with  some 
powdered  carbonate  of  magnesia  mixed  with  it.  A  wash 
composed  of  a  teaspoonful  of  tincture  of  myrrh  in  a  pint  of 
water  is  also  very  useful.  Occasionally,  the  secretion  from 
the  tonsils  is  very  offensive,  and  then  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  4  grains  to  1  ounce  of  water,  should  be  applied  to 
them  every  morning,  with  a  camePs-hair  brush,  and  small 
alterative  doses  of  medicine  administered.  Solutions  of 
soda  in  water  are  also  very  useful.  Should  the  fetid  smell 
arise  from  a  portion  of  dead  bone,  the  latter  must  be  re- 
moved whenever  it  becomes  loose.  If  from  a  disordered 
stomach,  charcoal  in  powder  or  tablets,  with  an  occasional 
laxative,  will  be  found  beneficial.  If  dependent  on  local 
causes,  as  bad  teeth,  antiseptic  mouth-washe.4,  as  carbolic  acid, 
4  or  6  drops  to  a  tumblerful  of  water,  or  Condy^s  fluid  diluted, 
or  phenal-sodique,  1  part  to  6  or  10  of  water. 

Breche-de-BLolaild,  a  defile  of  the  Pyrenees,  between 
France  and  Spain,  about  11  m.  S.  of  St  Jean  de  Luz,  with 
an  elevation  of  about  9,500  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  is  a  difficult 
passage  of  from  200  to  300  ft.  in  w.,  between  precipitous 
rocks  rising  to  a  h.  of  from  800  to  600  ft 

Brech^m,  a  town  of  Forfarshire,  Sootbind,  pop.  8,955. 
Spinning,  bleaching,  distilling,  and  brewing  are  carried  on 
here,  as  also  the  manufacture  of  linens  and  sailcloth.  B. 
was  at  one  time  a  walled  town,  and  contained  an  abbey  of 
Culdees,  instituted,  it  would  seem,  about  the  end  of  the  10th  c 
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David  I.  founded  a  cathedral  and  a  biBhopric  here  in  the 
12th  c.  dose  to  the  church  is  a  round  tower,  similar  to  the 
Irish  ones  and  to  the  one  at  Abemethy,  the  only  other  exam- 
ple in  Scotland. 

Breck,  (Daniel,)  b.  in  Mass.  IVSS ;  removed  to  Ky.  1814 ; 
M.  C.  from  Ky.  1849>-5l ;  judge  in  Kv.  for  several  yrs. ; 
d.  1871. 

Breck^enridfi^,  (John,)  an  Amer.  lawyer  and  statesman ; 
U.S.  senator  1801  ;U.&Attomey.Gen.  1806;  b.  1756, d.  1806. 

Breck^enxidfife,  (Robert  Jeffebson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,)  an 
Amer.  Presb.  minister;  was  a  stanch  friend  of  the  Union, 
though  living  in  Ky. ;  b.  1800,  d.  1871. 

Br6Ck^inrid£^,  (James,)  an  Amer.  general  and  a  soldier 
of  the  Revolution ;  co-operated  with  Jefferson  in  establishing 
the  University  of  Virginia ;  b.  1768,  d..  1846. 

Breck'inridc^,  (John  Cabell,)  an  Amer.  statesman; 
elected  Vice-President  of  the  U.  S.  1856 ;  U.  S.  senator  1861; 
afterward  a  Confederate  general;  b.  1821,  d.  1875. 

Brecknoek^flhire,  or  Bre^con,  an  isUnd  county  of 
Wales,  1.  about  85  m.,  average  w.  20;  area  460,158  acres; 
pop.  57,081. 

Bre'con,  Breck^nock,  or  Aberhond^du,  the  cap.  of 
Brecknockshire,  Wales ;  pop.  5,845.  S.  of  B.  lie  the  3  mount- 
ain peaks,  the  Brecon  B«UH>ns.  Barnard  Xewmarch,  a  rela- 
tive of  William  the  Conqueror,  founded  the  town  and  built  a 
castle  here  in  1094.  He  also  founded  two  priories  here  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.  Henry  YIII.  turned  one  of  the  priories 
into  a  coll^^  still  existing;  the  other  is  now  the  parish 
church.  Hugh  Price,  founder  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  and 
Mrs.  Siddons,  the  celebrated  actress,  were  natives  of  B.  The 
town  contains  many  antique  buildings  of  interest  to  the  tourist. 

Breda^  a  town  of  Holland,  in  North  Brabant,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  rivers  Aa  and  Merk  ;  pop.  28,488. 

Bred^ichin,  (T.,)  Russian  astronomer,  director  of  the 
Observatory  of  Moscow,  best  known  for  his  researches  into 
the  nature  of  the  repulsive  force  exerted  from  the  sun,  which 
is  now  generally  accepted  as  the  explanation  of  the  cause  of 
the  formation  of  the  tails  of  comets.    See  Comets. 

Br^e,  YUSi,  (Matth^us  Ionazius,)  an  excellent  Flemish 
painter,  b.  at  Antwerp  1773,  d.  1889.  As  early  as  1798  he 
ittraoted  attention  by  his  "  Death  of  Cato.*' 

Br^,  van,  (Philipp  Jacob,)  brother  of  the  preceding,  b. 
1786,  also  acquired  some  reputation  as  an  historical  painter. 
The  works  of  both  brothers  now  command  great  prices ; 
d.  1840.  I 

Breech,  of  a  gun,  is  the  end  furthest  removed  from  the  ' 
muzzle.     It  contains  a  great  -mass  of  metal,  to  enable  it  to 
withstand  the  shock  occa^iouei  by  the  explosion  of  the  gun- 
powder. 

Breech'ing^,  of  a  naval  gun  or  carronade,  is  a  strong  rope  ' 
by  which  the  recoil  of  the  gun  is  checked  at  such  a  point  i 
that  the  muzzle  is  brought  wholly  within  the  por^hole,  where 
the  seamen  can  sponge  and  reload  it. 

Breech-load'in^,  in  Artillery,  relates  to  a  mode  of  con- 
structing large  pieces  of  ordnance  and  small-arms  or  hand 
fire-arms,  the  peculiar  manner  of  charging  which  fhe  term 
describes.  This  subject  is  now  occupying  much  attention, 
and  the  patented  inventions  relating  to  it  are  very  numerous. 
A  considerable  amount  of  additional  mechanism  is  necessary 
for  this  purpose,  seeing  that  the  breech  must  be  so  far 
opened  as  to  admit  the  introduction  of  a  ball  or  shell  and  a 
cartridge,  and  then  so  firmly  closed  as  to  resist  the  immense 
pressure  occasioned  by  the  explosion.  The  objects  sought 
to  be  attained  by  this  change  from  the  old  system  are  many — 
quickness  in  loading,  ease  in  cleaning  after  firing,  accurate 
adjustment  of  the  diameter  of  the  ball  to  the  caliber  of  the 
gun,  facility  in  making  the  ball  accommodate  itself  to  the  spiral 
rifle  grooves  of  the  piece,  etc. ;  but  it  is  still  a  contested 
question,  especially  between  the  rival  inventors  of  breech- 
loaders and  muzzle-loaders,  to  what  extent  these  objects  are 
attained. 

Breech-load^ing:  ArmB  and  Nee^dle-gn^ns.  To  be 
loaded  at  the  breech,  and  to  oc  fired  by  the  penetration  of  a 
needle  into,  or  the  impinging  of  a  piston  on,  a  detonating 
cap  within  the  cartridge,  are  distinct  attributes  in  a  weapon ; 
and,  although  it  is  only  within  the  last  80  yrs.  that  the  system 
has  been  carried  out  with  success,  B.  A.  have  been  tried, 
accepted,  and  abandoned  without  number  during  the  last  8  c. 
Indeed,  a  sort  of  instinct  dictates  that  loading  at  the  breech 
is  the  preferable  course,  and  all  the  earliest  muskets  were 
so  made,  the  system  being  doubtless  abandoned  from  the 
difficulty  of  accurately  closing  the  breech  in  those  days  of 
rough  workmanship.  The  efficacy  of  B.  A.  for  military  purposes 
was  brought  forward  during  the  wars  of  the  last  few  yrs.,  and 


notably  in  the  Prussian  campaigns  of  1864  agunst  Denmark, 
of  1C66  against  Austria,  in  our  late  civil  «ar,  and  in  the 
Franco-Prussian  War.  The  successes  of  the  Prussian  arms, 
in  the  first  two  cases,  were  attributed  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  rapidity  with  which  their  troops  could  fire  as  compared 
with  the  enemy.  They  had,  in  greater  or  less  numbers, 
borne  these  same  rifles  since  1885,  but  these  were  the  first 
opportunities  of  using  them  in  warfare.  To  the  other  Powers, 
whose  men  still  carried  muzzle-loading  rifles,  and  who  had 
debated,  without  practical  result,  for  yrs.  the  question  of 
armament  with  breech-loaders,  soldiers  thus  armed  appeared 
irresistible.  The  soldiers  of  every  modem  Power  are  now 
armed  with  breech-loaders. 

Breed,  in  domestic  animals,  a  variety,  or  often  merely  a 
race  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  particular  qualities, 
but  not  differing  from  the  ordinary  type  of  the  species  so  as 
to  constitute  what  naturalists  usually  designate  a  variety. 
The  peculiarities  of  breeds  in  animals  find  an  exact  counter- 
part in  cultivated  plants,  the  value  of  particular  kinds  often 
depending,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  characters  scareely 
capable  of  being  defined  in  the  language  of  scientific  descrip- 
tioD,  but  to  the  production  and  perpetuation  of  which  the 
attention  of  the  cultivator  cannot  be  too  earnestly  directed. 
These  also,  in  plants,  as  in  animals,  have  of  themselves  little 
permanence,  and  the  preservation  or  perpetuation  of  them 
depends  upon  the  same  assiduous  attention  and  high  culti- 
vation from  which,  more  frequently  than  from  any  mere 
accidental  ciroumstances,  they  have  originated. 

Breeds,  a  river  in  Cape  Colony,  South  Africa,  flowing 
chiefly  through  the  district  of  Zwellendam,  which  contains 
Cape  Agulhas,  the  most  southerly  point  of  the  continent  It 
rises  in  the  Warm-Bokkeveld,  a  mountain  basin,  and  enters 
St.  Sebastian's  Bay  or  Port  Beaufort,  from  which,  upward,  it 
is  navigable  to  a  distance  of  40  m. 

Breese,  (Kidder  Randolph,  U.S.N.,)  an  Amer.  officer,  b. 
1881;  he  was  present  at  Vicksburg,  Fort  Fisher,  and  all 
the  chief  engagements  along 'the  Mississippi;  d.  1881. 

Breese,  (Samuel  L.,)  Rear-Admiral  U.S.N.,  b.  1794, 
d.  1870. 

Breese,  (Sidnst,)  U.  S.  senator  1848-49;  one  of  the 
orinnators  of  the  Illinois  Central  R.R. ;  b.  1800,  d.  1878. 

Bre^gSBZ,  a  frontier  town  of  Austria,  cap.  of  the  district 
of  Voralberg,  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bregenz, 
which  here  flows  into  the  Lake  of  Constance,  about  80  m. 
W.-N.-W.  of  Innspruck.  B.  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns,  and 
was  formerly  one  of  the  chief  fortified  places  in  the  S.  of 
Germany  ;  pop.  about  4,736. 

Brelion  Laws,  the  name  usually  given  to  the  system  of 
jurisprudence  which  prevailed  among  the  native  Irish  from 
an  early  period  till  toward  the  middle  of  the  17th  c.  The 
Brehon,  from  whom  the  laws  had  their  name,  were  heredttary 
judges  who  administered  justice,  seated  in  the  open  air,  among 
the  members  of  their  tribe.  Many  MS.  collections  of  the 
B.  L.  exist  to  this  day  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Belgium, 
and  both  the  MSS.  and' the  statutes  they  contain  are  of  great 
antiquity — a  date  as  early  as  the  5th  c.  having  been  set  for 
the  latter.  In  the  main  the  B.  L.  enunierate  various  ordeals 
of  a  pagan  character,  which  are  termed  magical,  and  specify 
the  occasions  in  which  a  resort  to  them  was  prescribed. 

B^i^sax^  Alt,  an  old  town  of  Baden,  situated  on  the 
Rhine ;  pop.  8,255.  In  the  time  of  Julius  Csesar  Mons  Britti- 
acu8  was  a  strong  military  position,  and  was  taken  by  Ario- 
vistus  when  he  invaded  Gaul.  Being  the  key  to  the  W.  of 
Germany,  it  was  a  prominent  scene  of  action  during  the 
Thirty  Years'  War. 

BreiVenfeld,  a  village  and  manor  of  Saxony.  It  is  his- 
torically remarkable  for  three  battles  fought  on  a  plain  in 
its  neighborhood.  The  first  of  these,  between  the  Swedes 
and  the  Imperialists,  1681,  secured  the  permanency  of  Prot- 
estantism and  the  freedom  of  Germany.  The  second  battle 
resulted  in  the  triumph  of  Swedish  valor ;  it  took  place  in 
1642,  between  the  Swedes,  headed  by  Torstenson,  and  the 
Arehduke  Leopold.  The  Swedes  gained  a  complete  victory 
over  the  Imperialists,  who  fled  into  Bohemia.  The  third 
battle  was  fought  in  1818,  and  was  part  of  the  great  contest 
known  as  the  Battle  of  Leipsic. 

Brem^en,  formerly  one  of  the  8  *^  free  cities  "  of  Germany, 
on  the  Weser,  about  50  m.  from  its  mouth ;  pop.  1 25,684. 
Among  the  principal  buildings,  the  Cathedral,  (built  about 
1160,)  the  Gothic  town-hall,  (begun  about  1405,)  with  its 
famous  wine-cellar,  the  exchange,  the  museum,  the  post- 
office,  and  the  observatory  of  Dr.  Gibers,  from  which  he 
discovered  the  planets  Pallas  and  Vesta,  are  remarkable. 
B.  carries  on  an  extensive  commerce  with  the  U.  S.,  the 
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East  and  West  Indies,  Africa,  China,  and  Australia.  Its 
great  foreign  trade,  however,  is  with  the  U.  S.  With  the 
exception  of  Hamburg,  no  continental  port  ships  so  many 
emigrants  to  the  U.  8.  as  B.,  through  its  main  port  at  Brem- 
erhaven.  It  has  steam  communication  with  New  York, 
HuU,  Havana,  the  N.  coast  of  S.  Am.,  etc.  B.  first  became 
of  historiod  note  in  the  8th  c,  when  it  was  erected  into  a 
bishopric  by  Charlemagne.  It  attained  commercial  impor- 
tance, and  became  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Hanseatic 
League.  In  1867  it  became  a  member  of  the  North  German 
Confederation,  and  now  it  forms  part  of  the  German  Empire. 
The  area  of  its  territory  is  99  sq.  m. ;  pop.,  including  the 
town  of  Bremen,  180,443. 

Bre^mer,  (Charles,)  a  Ger.  pietist,  but  a  licensed  preacher 
in  the  M.  E.  Church,  South ;  b.  1814,  d.  1847.  His  doctrines 
were  similar  to  Luther's. 

Bre^mer,  (Fredrika,)  a  well-known  Swedish  novelist,  was 
b.  in  Finland  in  1802,  but  when  she  was  only  8  yrs.  old  her 
father  removed  to  Sweden.  When  a  child  of  8  she  wrote 
verses.  Her  original  novels  made  their  appearance  under 
the  general  title  Tekningar  ur  ffvardoff Hi/vet y  at  Stock- 
holm, in  1835.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1842  that  the  En- 
glish-speaking world  hailed  with  delight  the  appearance,  in 
an  English  dress,  of  Tlu  Neighbors^  perhaps  the  most  uni- 
versally popular  of  all  her  charming  pictures  of  domestic 
life  in  Sweden.  In  1849  she  visited  the  (J.  S.,  and  spent 
2  yrs.,  passing  some  time  in  England  on  her  return.  In 
her  Homeg  of  the  New  Worlds  published  simultaneously  in 
England,  Amer.,  and  Sweden,  in  1858,  she  not  only  pre- 
sents exquisite  descriptions  of  scenery  and  vivid  pictures  of 
social  life,  but  sound  and  comprehensive  views  on  political 
and  moral  subjects.  As  a  writer  of  fiction  she  is  distin- 
guished for  feminine  delicacy,  shrewd  sense,  humor,  deep 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  a  graphic  and  forcible  style. 
Her  works  have  been  translated  into  almost  all  the  languages 
of  Europe ;  d.  1865. 

Brem^erhaven,  a  port  on 'the  Weser,  about  10  m.  from 
its  mouth,  has  extensive  docks  and  quays,  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  sea-port  of  Bremen,  (q.v. ;)  pop.  16,414. 

Bren^ner  Pass,  a  pass  in  the  main  chain  of  the  Alps,  on 
the  road  between  Innsbruck  on  the  N.  and  Botzen  on  the  S., 
connecting  the  S.  of  Germany  with  Venice  and  the  N.-E.  of 
luly.  The  B.  P.  is  the  lowest  which  crosses  the  main  chain 
of  the  Alps,  the  summit  being  only  4,776  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Lofty  mountains  rise  above  it  to  the  further  h. 
of  more  than  7,500  ft.,  yet  the  scenery  of  the  pass  is  less 
sublime  and  less  interesting  than  that  of  any  other  of  the 
great  passes  of  the  Alps.  At  the  summit  of  the  pass  is  the 
village  of  Brenner,  a  resting-place  for  travelers,  with  a  pop. 
of  about  400.  Here  the  traveler  finds  in  close  contiguity 
the  Eisach,  a  small  stream,  which,  after  growing  to  be  a  con- 
siderable river,  joins  the  Adige  and  the  Sill,  a  tributary  of 
the  Inn ;  the  one  stream  flowing  to  the  Gulf  of  Venice  and 
the  other  into  the  Black  Sea.  On  the  18th  of  Aug.,  1867,  a 
R.R.  through  the  B.  P.  was  opened,  and  thus  a  complete  line' 
of  R.R.  communication  was  established  between  Germany  and 
Italy ;  Botzen  having  already  been  connected  by  a  B.R. 
through  the  valley  of  the  Adige,  with  Verona,  and  «"-  with  the 
whole  of  Italy ;  Innsbruck  being  likewise  connected  with  the 
R.R.  system  of  Germany. 

Bren^nos,  the  title  of  several  Gallic  princes.  The  most 
famous  B.  was  the  leader  of  the  Gauls  who,  in  390  B.C., 
crossed  the  Apennines,  and,  hurrying  through  the  country  of 
the  Sabines  at  the  head  of  70,000  men,  encountered  and 
overthrew  the  Roman  army  on  the  banks  of  the  Allia. 

Bren'ta,  {Medoacm  MajoTy)  a  river  of  northern  Italy, 
rises  in  the  Tyrol,  flows  through  the  Venetian  territory,  and 
falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  at  the  haven  of  Brondolo. 

Brenta'no,  (Clemens,)  a  Ger.  novelist  and  dramatic  poet, 
b.  at  Frankfoit-on-the-Hain  1778.  He  led  the  life  of  a  re- 
cluse, and  gained  a  reputation  on  account  of  his  sarcastic  wit ; 
d.  1842. 

Brenta'no,  (Lorenz,)  a  Ger.  jurist,  b.  1812;  engaged 
in  the  Baden  Revolution  1848  ;  editor  of  the  Illinoiii  Staais- 
zeitung  at  Chicago  1860. 

Brent^ford,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  Eng.,  consists 
chiefly  of  one  long,  irregular  street ;  pop.  1 1,808.  Here  Iron- 
sides defeated  the  Danes  in  1016,  after  expelling  them  from 
London;  in  1558,  6  martyrs  were  burned  at  the  stake,  and 
in  1642  the  Royalists  under  Rupert  defeated  the  Parliament- 
arians under  Col.  Hollis. 

Bren^ton,  (Samurl,)  an  Amer.  Meth.  preacher  and  law- 
yer ;  was  sometime  M.  C,  and  later  the  Pres.  of  Fort  Wajme 
Coll.;  b.  1810,  d.  1857. 


Bren'ton,  (William,)  an  earlv  Amer.  colonist  who  became 
Gov.  of  R.  I.  1666-69;  d.  1674.  * 

Brenz,  (Johann,)  leader  of  the  Ubiquitarians,  preacher, 
reformer,  and  Bible  expositor;  b.  1499,  d.  1570. 

Bres'cia,  a  city  of  Italy,  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  the  same 
name.  Several  interesting  antiquities  have  been  discovered. 
It  has  a  valuable  public  library,  the  Biblioteca  Quiriniana, 
founded  and  nobly  endowed  about  1760  by  Cardinal  Quirini. 
It  contains  upwanl  of  80,000  volumes,  with  many  rare  MSS. ; 
pop.  43,354.  The  old  name  of  B.  was  Brixia,and  its  inhabit- 
ants were  allied  with  the  Romans  when  Hannibal  crossed  the 
Alps.  It  was  captured  by  the  Huns,  and  passed  through  the 
hands  of  the  Longobards,  Charlemagne,  the  Franks,  and  the 
Germans.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  under  Gaston  de  Foiz 
in  1512,  when  more  than  40,000  of  the  inhabitants  were 
massacred;  pop.  of  prov.  487,812. 

Bras^U,  the  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  Silesia,  Prussia,  and, 
next  to  Berlin,  the  most  populous  city  in  Prussia.  The  Oder 
divides  it  into  two  parts,  which  are  connected  by  numerous 
handsome  bridges.  Educational  institutions  are  numerous, 
including  a  university  founded  by  the  Emperor  Leopold  I.  in 
1702,  and  now  accommodating  from  900  to  1,000  studenti*. 
The  library  contains  300,000  volumes.  B.  has  many  churches, 
the  most  remarkable  being  the  Protestant  church  dedicated 
to  St.  Elizabeth,  with  a  steeple  864  ft.  m  h.,  (the  highest  in 
Prussia,)  and  a  splendid  organ.  B.  is  a  city  of  Slavonic 
origin,  and  was  for  many  centuries  occupied  alternately  by 
the  Poles  and  the  Bohemians.  It  afterward  passed  to 
Austria,  from  which  it  was  taken  by  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia 
in  1741;  pop.  836,186. 

Bres'Miy,  one  of  the  Shetland  Isles ;  pop.  878,  chiefly 
fishermen. 

Brest,  a  strongly  fortified  city,  in  the  Dept.  of  Flnist^re, 
France,  and  one  of  the  chief  naval  stations  of  the  nation,  is 
situated  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Bay  of  Brest,  which  forms  one 
of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  world.  The  only  entrance  to  the 
Bay  is  by  a  narrow  channel,  called  Le  Omdet^  which  is 
strongly  defended  by  batteries ;  the  difficulty  and  danger  of 
access  to  hostile  ships  being  increased  by  certain  rocks  in 
the  center  of  the  channel.  A  new  floating-dock,  quays,  and 
pier  were  completed  in  1876  at  a  cost  of  22,500,000  francs. 
The  small  river  Penfel  flows  through  the  town.  B.  has  ex- 
tensive ship-building  yards,  rope- walks,  store-houses,  etc.; 
its  industry  is  confined  to  the  equipment  of  the  navy  in  its 
various  branches.  It  has  telegraphic  communication  with 
this  country  by  submarine  cable.  The  Bagnes,  or  hulks,  no 
longer  exist,  the  prisoners  having  been  removed  to  the  penal 
colony  of  Cayenne ;  pop.,  exclusive  of  garrison,  75,864.  B. 
is  a  ver}'  ancient  place;  its  splendid  position  made  it  an 
object  of  contention  to  French,  English,  and  Spaniards.  In 
1681  Cardinal  Richelieu  resolved  to  make  it  a  naval  station, 
and  commenced  the  fortifications  which  were  completed  by 
Vauban,  but  have  since  been  greatly  extended. 

Brest-Litovsk^,  a  town  of  Russian  Poland,  with  an  ex. 
tensive  trade;  pop.  48,715. 

Bretagne,  or  BriVtany,  {Britannia  Minor,)  a  peninsula 
in  the  N.-W.  of  France,  divided  into  the  Depts.  of  Finis- 
t^re,  C6tes-du-Nord,  Morbihan,  Loire-Inf^rieure,  and  lUe-et- 
Vilaine.  Though  the  height  of  the  mountains  is  nowhere  con- 
siderable, their  structure  gives  to  the  peninsula  a  wild  and 
savage  aspect.  Large  tracts  of  land  lie  uncultivated,  but  in 
the  well-watered  valleys  vegetation  is  luxuriant  In  ancient 
times  B.,  under  the  name  of  Armorica,  was  the  central  seat 
of  the  confederated  Armorican  tribes,  who  were  of  Celtic  or 
Kymric  origin. 

Bretigny,  a  village  of  France,  about  6  m.  S.-E.  of  Char- 
tres,  the  place  where,  in  1860,  Edward  III.  concluded  a  peace 
with  France,  by  which  John  II.  of  France  was  released  from 
his  captivity  in  England. 

Breton,  (Jules  Adolphe,)  a  famous  Fr.  painter,  dia- 
tinguished  as  the  artist  of  rural  life ;  b.  1827.  The  reputation 
of  B.  has  greatly  increased  of  late,  especially  since  the  extraor- 
dinary sale  of  one  of  his  pictures,  "  The  First  Communion," 
which  brought  $45,000  in  1886,  at  the  sale  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Morgan's  collection.  His  pictures  are  much  admired  for 
their  sweet,  pathetic  sentiment.  Their  treatment  of  peasant 
life  is  verj'  far  removed  from  the  simple  truthfulness  and 
directness  of  J.  F.  Millet,  but  they  please  many  persons  to 
whom  the  directness  of  Millet  is  bald  and  painful. 

Bre'ton  de  los  Herre^ros,  (Don  Manuel,)  the  most 
popular  of  modem  Span,  poets,  b.  1800  at  Quel,  in  the  prov. 
of  Logrono.  As  early  as  his  17th  yr.  he  wrote  a  comedy 
entitled  A  la  Vejez  VimelaSy  which  in  1824  was  brought 
upon  the  stage    with    great   success.     Henceforward    he 
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furnished  theatrical  managers  with  over  150  pieces,  partly 
original,  partly  adaptations  from  the  older  Spanish  classics, 
and  partly  translations  from  the  Italian  and  French,  most  of 
which  have  been  highly  popular;  d.  1878. 

ibeVschneider,  (Heinrich  Gotttried,)  a  Ger.  scholar, 
reraarlcable  for  his  unsettled  life,  eccentric  habits,  and 
satirical  writings,  b.  at  Gera  1739.  In  1775  B.  visited 
England,  France,  and  Holland,  and  in  1778  was  nominated 
Librarian  to  the  University  of  Ofen,  where  he  was  persecuted 
by  the  Jesuits;  d.  1810. 

BreVsclmeider,  (Karl  Gottlieb,)  a  distinguished  Ger. 
theologian,  b.  1776  at  Grersdorf,  in  Saxony;  was  pastor  at 
Schneeberg,  general  superintendent  at  Gotba,  and  counselor 
of  the  Upper  Consistory;  d.  1848. 

Bret^  (Philip  Milleooler,  D.D.,)  an  Amer.  Reformed 
minister ;  held  several  pastorates,  and  was  very  influential  in 
his  denomination;  b.  1817,  d.  1860. 

Bret^ten,  a  town  of  Baden,  about  13  m.  E.  of  Carlsruhe, 
noteworthy  as  the  birthplace  of  Melanchthon;  pop.  3,982. 

Bretts  and  Scotts,  Laws  of  the,  the  name  given  in 
the  13th  c.  to  a  code  of  laws  in  use  among  the  Celtic  tribes 
in  Scotland.  Only  a  fragment  of  the  code  has  been  pre- 
served. In  the  main  it  seems  to  have  prescribed  the  com- 
pensation to  be  paid  to  the  surviving  relatives  of  a  person 
killed  in  cold  blood. 

Bren^h^ol,  the  name  of  a  famous  family  of  Dutch 
painters.  Peter  B.,  the  head  of  the  family,  was  b.  in  the 
village  of  Breughel,  near  Breda,  in  1510  or  1580,  d.  at  Brus- 
sels in  1570  or  1590.  His  son,  Peter  B.,  distinguished  by 
the  strange  title  **  Hellish  B.,*^  because  he  loved  to  paint 
scenes  in  which  the  leading  characters  were  devils,  hags, 
robbers,  etc.,  was  b.  about  1569,  d.  1625.  His  paintings  of 
"  Orpheus  "  and  the  **  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony  "  are  the 
most  remarkable  of  his  pieces.  Jan  B.,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, usually  called  "Velvet  B.,"  was  b.  1568  or  1575,  d. 
1628  or  1640. 

Brevet',  in  army  affairs,  is  a  promotion  of  officers,  now 
strictly  limited  in  its  application,  but  formerly  a  recognized 
though  occasional  mode  of  conferring  a  large  measure  of 
general  promotion  throughout  the  army.  In  the  army  of  the 
U.  S.  rank  by  B.  is  conferred  for  merit  by  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Bre'viary.  By  this  title  we  are  to  understand  an  ab- 
breviation, as  well  as  an  amended  arrangement,  of  the  more 
ancient  offices  used  at  the  seven  canonical  hours,  which  are 
Matins,  Prime,  Tierce,  Sext,  Nones,  Vespers,  and  Compline. 
The  books  in  which  these  offices  were  contained  were  for- 
merly distinct,  viz.:  (1)  The  Pnalter;  (2)  The  Bible;  (3)  The 
AfU^hottarium;  (4)  The  Hymnarium;  (5)  The Collectari urn; 
(6)  The  HomUarium^  Pcissionarium ;  and  (7)  The  Mart  if  r- 
ologium, 

Brevier',  medium-sized  type,  between  bourgeois  and  min- 
ion,so  called  from  having  been  first  used  in  printing  a  breviary. 

srev^ipennes,  (Lat.  "  short-winged,")  in  Omith.,  accord- 
ing to  the  system  of  Cuvier,  that  tribe  of  the  order  Orallti- 
tores  in  which  the  ostrich,  cassowary,  rhea  or  nandou,  emu, 
and  apteryx  are  comprised,  and  also  the  extinct  dodo. 

Brew'er,  (David  J.,)  Amer.  jurist;  b.  in  Smyrna  June 
20,  1837,  son  of  Rev.  Josiah  B.,  an  Amer.  missionary;  grad- 
uated from  Yale  Coll.  1856,  and  Albany  Law  School  1858. 
Removed  to  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  1859;  was  judge  in  State 
and  U.  S  Circuit  Courts  from  1862  to  1889,  when  appointed 
Asso.  Justice  U  S.  Supreme  Court 

Brew'er,  (Thomas  Mato,  A.M.,  M.D.,)  an  Amer.  author, 
b.  1814  ;  editor  of  Boston  ^^/a«,and  author  of  several  works 
on  ornithology.     D.  1880. 

Brew'er,'  (William  Henry,)  Prof,  of  Chemistry  and 
Geology  in  Washington  Coll.,  Pa.,  and  in  the  CoU.  of  Cali- 
fornia; b.  1828. 

Brew^Bter,  (Benjamin  Harris,)  Amer.  lawyer  and  jurist, 
b.  1816;  Attorney-Gen.  of  the  U.  S.  in  President  Arthur's 
cabinet,  and  prosecuted  the  **Star  Route"  cases  ;  d.  1888. 

Brew^ster,  (Sir  David,)  an  eminent  natural  philosopher, 
b.  at  Jedburgh,  Scotland,  1781.  He  was  educated  for  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  but  undertook  the  editorship  of  the 
Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia.  He  invented  the  kaleidoscope  in 
1816.  In  1819,  in  conjunction  with  Prof.  Jameson,  he 
established  the  Edinburgh   Philosophical  Journal  ;  and  in 

1831  he  was  one  of  the  chief  originators  of  the  British  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  In  1819  the 
Royal  Society  awarded  him  the  Rumford  gold  and  silver 
medals  for  his  discoveries  on  the  polarization  of  light ;  in 

1 832  he  was  knighted,  and  had  a  pension  conferred  upon 
him ;  in  1849  he  was  elected  one  of  the  8  foreign  associates 
of  the  French  Institute,  the  highest  scientific  distinction  in 


Europe.  Sir  David  was  also  a  member  of  the  Imperial  and 
Royal  Academies  of  St.  Petersburg,  Berlin,  Copenhagen,  and 
Stockholm ;  presided  over  the  British  Association,  and  in 
1851  over  the  Peace  Congress  held  in  London.  In  1859  he 
was  chosen  Principal  of  the  Edinburgh  University  ;  d.  1868. 

Brew^ster,  (James,)  an  Amer.  philanthropist,  founder  of 
Brewster's  Hall,  Franklin  Institute,  and  the  Orphan  Asylum, 
New  Haven,  Conn. ;  b.  1785,  d.  1866. 

Brew^Bter,  (William,)  one  of  the  passengers  on  the 
Mayfiower^  and  elder  of  the  church  at  Plymouth ;  b.  1566, 
d.  1644. 

Brezo^wa,  town  of  Hungary  in  the  county  of  Keutra ; 
pop.  5,886. 

brial'mont,  (Henri  Alexis,)  a  Belgian  military  writer 
and  engineer  of  ^at  distinction;  b.  1821. 

Brian  Boroilime,  or  Brian  Bom,  b.  927,  King  of 
Ireland,  ascended  the  throne  of  both  Munsters — answering  to 
Tipperary  and  Clare — in  978.  Some  time  afterward  he  be- 
came supreme  ruler  of  Ireland.  King  Brian  supported  a 
rude  but  princely  state  at  Eincora,  and  he  had  also  seats  at 
Tara  and  Cashel.  The  vigor  of  his  reign  brought  prosperity 
to  his  country.  He  defeated  the  Danes  in  upward  of  20 
pitched  battles,  restricting  their  influence  to  the  4  cities  of 
Dublin,  Wexford,  Waterford,  and  Limerick.  In  the  battle 
of  Clontarf,  (1014,)  in  which  he  was  killed,  he  gained  a  signal 
victory  over  a  united  army  of  revolted  natives  and  Danes, 
the  power  of  the  latter  receiving  a  shock  from  which  it  never 
recovered. 

Brian^on,  anc.  Briganiium,  a  town  in  the  Dept.  of  the 
Hautes-Alpes,  France.  It  is  the  highest  town  in  the  French 
territory,  being  situated  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  4,300  ft 
above  the  sea-level.  As  the  principal  arsenal  and  depot  of 
the  French  Alps,  B.  is  very  strongly  fortified ;  pop.  3,360. 

Brian^sk,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  Govt  of  Orel,  on 
the  ri^ht  bank  of  the  Desua;  pop.  13,881. 

Bnare,  a  town  in  the  Dept.  of  Loiret,  France,  is  supposed 
to  occiipy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Brivodurum  ;  pop.  5,034. 

Bri^HBry.  The  corrupt  practices  known  by  the  term  B. 
might  form  an  extended  essay.  Here  we  point  only  to  a 
few  features  of  this  grave  social  disorder,  and  chiefly  as  con- 
cerns B.  at  elections.  Election  B.,  a  well-known  form  of 
corruption,  may  be  called  the  canker  and  disgrace  of  consti- 
tutional government  B.  at  elections  is  perhaps  more  openly 
and  audaciously  practiced  in  various  parts  of  the  U.  S.  than  it 
is  in  England ;  nor  are  base  influences  of  this  kind  unknown 
in  connection  with  the  more  meager  constitutional  forms  of 
some  continental  States.  England  has  the  reputation  of  being 
the  country  in  which  B.  was  formerly  reduced  to  a  regular 
and  continuous,  though  covert,  system ;  but  at  present  more 
honorable  customs  prevail. 

Arick.  The  earliest  examples  of  this  branch  of  the 
ceramic  art  were  doubtless  the  sun-dried  Bs.  of  Eg>'pt, 
Assyria,  and  Babylonia.  Remarkable  to  say,  many  of  these, 
which,  in  a  northern  climate,  the  frosts  of  a  single  winter 
would  destroy,  have  been  preserved  for  some  3,000  yrs.  by 
the  dry,  warm  atmosphere  of  those  countries.  Sun-baked 
Bs.  of  ancient  date  are  also  found  in  the  mud  walls  of  old 
towns  in  India.  Kiln-baked  Bs.  must  have  been  the  prod- 
ucts  of  a  later  time;  but  they  are  found  in  all  the  chief 
ruins  of  Babylonia,  where  they  were  often  used  to  face  or 
bind  together  walls  of  sun-dried  Bs. ;  and  occasionally  they 
were  even  ornamented  with  enameled  colors.  Burned 
Bs.  were  employed  in  the  foundation  of  the  tower  of 
Babel.  These  ancient  Bs.,  whether  baked  by  the  sun  or 
by  fire,  were  all  made  of  clay  mixed  with  grass  or  straw. 
The  ancient  Greeks,  probably 
owing  to  their  possessing  plenty 
of  stone,  cared  little  for  building 
with  burned  clay;  but  most  of 
the  great  ruins  in  Rome  are  built 
of  B.,  and  the  Romans  appear  to 
have  introduced  the  art  into  En- 
gland. Interesting  historical  in- 
formation has  been  obtained  from 
the  impressions  on  Roman,  and 
especially  on  Babylonian,  Bs. 
Roman   Bs.   found  in   England 


Babytonian  Brtck. 


In  many  instances  the 
have  been  removed  from 
their  original  position  and  employed  in  the  construction  of 
buildings  of  later  date.  The  earliest  instance  in  which  Bs. 
of  the  modem  or  Flemish  make  occur  in  England  is  Little 
Wenham  Hall,  in  Suffolk,  1260.  Clay  suitable  for  the 
manufacture  of  common  Bs.  is  an  abundant  substance, 
but  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  nature  and  quality  of 
the  clays  found  in  various  localities.     The  basis  of  cUy 
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eonsists  of  bjdrated  silicate  of  alumina,  with  a  varying  pro- 
portioD  of  other  mineral  matters,  chiefly  free  silica,  (sand,) 
Iron,  lime,  magnesia,  and  potash.  Great  advantage  is  deiived 
from  digging  clay  in  autunm,  and  exposing  it  all  winter  to 
the  disintegrating  action  of  frost.  The  next  process  is  that 
of  tempering  or  mixing  the  clay  into  homogeneous  paste, 
which  is  sometimes  done  by  the  spade,  but  more  commonly 
in  the  pug-mill,  or  by  crushing  between  a  pair  of  rollers ; 
often,  indeed,  both  are  employed.  In  making  Bs.  by  the 
old  hand-process,  the  shape  is  given  by  a  mold  either  entirely 
of  wood  or  of  wood  faced  with  metal,  and  without  top  or 
bottom.  This  admits  of  the  clay  being  pressed  into  it  by  a 
tool  called  a  plane,  which  is  also  used  to  produce  an  even 
surface  on  the  upper  and  lower  faces  of  the  B.  by  working 
off  the  superfluous  clay.  Sand  is  used  to  part  the  wet  clay 
from  the  mold  and  the  table  on  which  it  rests.  Although 
hand-made  Bs.  are  still  common,  machinery  is  now  always 
employed  when  large  quantities  are  required.  Bs.  were 
known  to  all  nations  of  antiquity,  including  the  Mexi- 
cans, Peruvians,  Indians,  and  Javanese.  B.-makiiig. — The 
machine  consists  of  a  drum  which  contains  4  molds  with 
movable  bottoms  that  may  be  thrown  out  even  with  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  drum,  or  may  be  drawn  back  within  the 
molds  to  a  depth  more  than  equal  to  the  thickness  of  a  B. 


Bs.  appear  to  have  been  in  use  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and 
are  mentioned  in  early  accounts  of  marriage  ceremonies. 
The  most  important  part  of  their  duty  consisted  in  dressing 
theB. 

BrideVell,  a  well  between  Fleet  Street  and  the  Thames, 
London,  dedicated  to  St.  Bride,  which  has  given  its  name  to 
a  palace,  parish,  and  house  of  correction.  A  palace,  described 
as  ''  a  stately  and  beautiful  house,"  was  built  here,  1522,  by 
Henry  VIII.,  for  the  reception  and  accommodation  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  and  his  retinue ;  and  King  Henry  him- 
self also  often  lodged  here,  as,  for  instance,  in  1525,  when  a 
Parliament  was  held  in  Blackfriars;  and  in  1529  the  same 
regal  personage  and  his  queen,  Catharine,  lived  in  the  B. 
while  the  question  of  the  validity  of  their  marriage  was  ar< 
gued.  In  1558  Edward  VI.  gave  it  over  to  the  dty  of  Lon- 
don to  be  used  as  a  work-bouse  for  the  poor,  and  a  house  of 
correction  "  for  the  strumpet  and  idle  person,  for  the  rioter 
that  consumeth  all,  and  for  the  vagabond  that  will  abide  in 
no  place." 

Brid^,  a  structure  for  carrying  a  road  over  a  stream, 
river,  ravine,  low  ground,  etc.  A  B.  for  bearing  a  canal  or 
other  water  conduit  is  called  an  Aqueduct  B.,  (q.  v. ;)  one 
for  carrying  a  road  or  railway  is  sometimes  called  a  viaduct 
B.     Bs*.  ai-e  formed  of  stone,  brick,  cast-iron,  w rough t-iron, 


L 


Brick-making  Machine. 


The  mold  bottoms  have  rollers  on  the  inner  sides  toward 
the  center  of  the  drum ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  re-pressing 
the  Bs.  and  forcing  them  out  of  the  molds  these  rollers  are 
acted  upon  just  at  the  proper  time  and  to  the  proper  degree 
by  cams  upon  a  shaft  that  extends  through  the  center  or 
axis  of  the  drum.  The  shaft  is  given  a  reciprocating  motion, 
independent  of  the  drum,  by  a  crank  fastened  on  one  end, 
which  is  connected  by  a  bar  or  lever  to  the  plunger.  The 
drum  has  an  intermittent  motion,  and  makes  one  fourth  of  a 
revolution  at  a  time.  When  not  in  motion,  it  is  held  rigidly 
in  the  right  position  while  receiving  the  clay  pressed  into 
the  molds  by  the  plunger  re-pressing  the  Bs.  in  the  mold  on 
the  opposite  side  and  forcing  them  out  of  the  mold  under- 
neath. This  motion  of  the  drum,  and  holding  it  in  position,  is 
effected  by  means  of  two  peculiarly  constructed  cog-wheels 
gearing  into  each  other,  one  secured  to  one  end  of  the 
journal  on  which  the  drum  revolves,  the  other  on  the  end  of 
the  main  shaft.  The  plunger  receives  its  motion  from  two 
connecting  rods,  one  on  each  side,  connecting  with  cranks 
attached  to  each  end  of  the  main  shaft.  The  main  shaft  has 
also  a  cam  in  the  center,  which  revolves  against  a  roller  in 
the  back  of  the  platen,  and  this,  at  the  proper  time,  presses 
the  platen  against  the  face  of  the  mold,  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  clay  while  being  repressed  from  the  bottom  of  the 
molds. 

Bride,  Bri'dal.  The  word  B.  is  common  to  all  the 
Gothic  languages,  and  also  to  Welsh,  and  signifies  betrothed 
or  newly  married.  Alone,  the  word  denotes  the  newly 
married  woman ;  with  the  addition  of  the  syllable  groom,  (a 
conniption  of  ^mo— Lat.  "  Aowio,"  a  man,)  it  denotes  the 
newly  married  man.  B.  is  the  root  of  a  variety  of  terms  con- 
nected with  marriaofe.  a?  B.-favors,  B.-cake,  etc.  Bridal  i^ 
for  B.-ale,  the  marriage  feast.     B.-maids,  or  attendants  on 


steel,  or  timber  arches ;  of  timber  beams  or  frame-work  sup- 
ported on  piles  or  on  masonry ;  of  iron  rods  or  chains,  wire 
cable,  etc.,  as  in  the  suspension  system ;  of  wrought-iron  or 
steel  girders,  embracing  straight  top  and  bottom  chords 
united  by  diagonal  bracing.  Sometimes  a  combination  of 
beanA  and  suspension  rods  is  used.    Tubular  or  hollow 


it^-ji||ijii 


Panel-trusB  Bridge. 

wrought-iron  girders  have  been  frequently  and  successfully 
employed,  the  first  great  example  being  the  Britannia  B. 
(q.  V.)  Bs.  are  either  fixed  or  movable.  Of  movable  Bs. 
there  are  various  kinds.  Flying-Bs.  are,  in  fact,  mere  ferry- 
boats with  gangiK-ays  attached,  and  other  provisions  for  safe 


Pivot  or  Swing  Bridge. 

and  ready  transport,  and  are  drawn  across  the  stream 
by  ropes.  Draw-Bs.  and  swing-Bs.  are  constructed  to  turn 
on  pivots — either  vertically  or  horizontally.  A  sliding-B. 
runs  backward  and  forward  on  rollers  or  wheeb.    Another 
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kind  IS  much  Id  use  in  low  districts  like  Norfolk,  Eng., 
where  the  water  flows  lazilv,  and  almost  on  the  land-level. 
These  ore  sometimes  called  pontoon-Bs.*  from  the  movable 
roadway  being  balanced  at  a  small  height  above  the  water- 
level  on  a  pivot  working  in  a  large  pontoon  or  hollow  cylinder 
sunk  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  the  ends  of  the  roadway  of  the 
B.  when  laid  across  the  river  resting  freely  on  piers  on  either 
side.  There  are  several  such  Bs.  over  the  Ouse.  The 
pivot  is  set  in  the  center  of  the  stream,  and,  when  necessary, 
the  B.  is  turned  around  on  it  by  machinery,  till  it  lies  parallel 
to  the  banks,  and  permits  the  passage  of  barges  on  either 
side.  In  a  flat  district,  and  where  they  are  practicable,  these 
Bs.  are  exceedingly  appropriate.  The  term  pontoon-B.  strictly 
refers,  however,  to  that  class  of  Bs.  in  which  the  roadway  is 
supported  on  boats,  or  bateaux,  anchored  in  the  stream — 
a  class  much  used  in  military  operations.  The  most  rudi- 
mentary form  of  a  B.  may  be  assumed  to  be  derived  from  a 
series  of  stepping-stones,  such  as  are  yet  almost  every-where 
to  be  found  on  river-courses  at  some  point.  It  would  natu- 
rally occur  to  give  greater  security  to  the  passage,  by  laying 
planks  or  trees  across  the  8tepping-stones,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
risks  attending  stepping  or  leaping  from  the  one  to  the 
other.  In  this  arrangement  is  found  the  suggestion  both  of 
piers  and  roadways ;  beyond  this  stage  the  art  of  B.-build- 
ing  doubtless  advanced  very  slowly.  From  the  Greeks 
we  have  accounts  of  Bs.  built  by  Semiramis,  Darius,  Xerxes, 
and  Pyrrhus ;  and  in  £g>'pt  necessity  early  compelled  the 
formation  of  Bs.  in  connection  with  the  canals  constructed 
for  the  purposes  of  irrigation.  But  all  these  were  probably 
rudimentary  in  form,  consisting  simply  of  piers,  with  the  in- 
tervals between  them  spanned  by  beams  of  timber  or  large 
flat  stones.  Sometimes  boats  moored  in  the  stream  served 
the  purpose  of  piers,  as  was  the  case  with  the  famous  B.  of 
Xerxes  across  the  Hellespont.  Bs.  of  boats  or  pontoon-Bs. 
are  in  use  to  this  day  for  public  purposes.  The  principle  of 
the  arch  was  known  long  before  it  was  applied  to  the  art  of 
B.-building.  (See  Arch.)  That  application  is  attributed  to 
the  Romans,  whose  first  greatest  work  in  which  the  arch  was 
employed,  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  (q.  v.,)  is  referable  to  the  time 
of  the  Tarquins.  The  Ponte  de  Rotto,  or  Senator's  B., 
(B.C.  127,)  erected  by  Caius  Flavins,  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  instance  of  its  application  to  Bs.  In  the  course  of 
the  great  engineering  undertakings  of  the  Roman  Empire 
under  Augustus  Caesar  for  the  formation  of  roads  and  the 
supply  of  water  to  Rome,  its  application  became  general ; 
and  afterward,  the  empire  having  extended  its  bounds,  the 
necessity  for  ready  communication  between  its  provinces  led 
to  the  erection  of  numerous  splendid  Bs.  therein,  many  of 
which  indeed  surpassed  in  their  greatness  those  of  Rome 
itself.  But,  though  the  Romans  have  unquestionably  the 
merit  of  having  originated  the  art  of  B.-building  proper  in 
Europe,  yet  it  is  doabtful  whether  the  principle  of  the  arch 
was  not  applied  to  B.-building  by  the  Eastern  nations  long 
before  the  dawn  of  the  greatness  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
The  Chinese  are  said  to  have  been  before  the  West  in  this  as 
in  other  arts,  though  the  antiquity  of  some  of  the  Bs.  on 
which  this  assertion  is  rested  may  well  be  doubted,  consider- 
ing the  uncertainty  which  pervades  Chinese  chronology. 
For  a  long  time  after  the  decay  of  the  Roman  Empire  the 
art  of  B.-building  made  no  progress.  It  revived  in  the 
11th  c,   but  again  languished  until  the  beginning  of  the 


Lattioe-lnidge,  (side  elevation.) 
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18th,  when  the  formation  of  the  corps  of  the  Ponts  et 
Ghauss^es  in  France  favored  its  further  growth.  Henceforth, 
many  superb  Bs.  were  erected  in  Britain  and  on  the  European 
continent.  In  1775  Mr.  Pritchard,  of  Shrewsbury,  introduc- 
ing the  use  of  cast-iron  in  the  erection  of  Bs.,  originated  a 
valuable  style  of  construction.  Within  the  last  half  century 
the  use  of  steam,  the  development  of  the  canal  system,  and 
the  necessity  especially  for  railway-Bs.,  combined  with  the 
immense  amount  of  capital  at  the  disposal  of  engineers  for  the 
purposes  of  B.-building,  have  caused  a  rapid  evolution  of  all 
the  principles  and  possible  modes  of  the  art.     Among  the  new 


form:*  born  or  greatly  developed  within  the  c.  are  sus. 
pension-Bs.  and  wrought-irou  girder  and  tubular  Bs.  Several 
of  the  new  Bs.  over  the  Thames  are  models  of  engineering 
skill  and  taste.  The  Menai  and  Britannia  Bs.  were  regarded 
when  erected  as  marvels.  In  Am.  there  are  many  great 
Bs.,  notably  the  B.  connecting  New  York  and  Brooklyn, 
opened  1883,  one  of  the  grandest  works  in  the  world.  (1^ 
East  River  Bridge.)  The  highest  B.  in  the  world  is  at 
Gorabit,  Gantal,  France,  1,880  ft.  1.  and  413  ft.  h.  The 
variety  of  complex  structures  of  wood  and  of  iron  which  now 
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span  streams  and  valleys  is  endless.  For  some  of  the  more 
important  forms,  see  Cantilever,  Poughkeepsie  B.,  and 
the  articles  already  referred  to.  An  arched  B.  rests  between 
masses  of  masonr}'  on  opposite  sides  of  a  river  or  valley, 
called  its  abutments.  Where  there  are  two  or  more  arches 
the  intermediate  points  of  support  of  the  arches  are  called 
piers ;  these  are  rarely  built  so  strong  as  to  be  able  of  them- 
selves to  resist  the  lateral  thrust  of  the  arches  resting  on 
them,  if  the  thrust  of  one  arch  did  not  counteract  that  of 
another.  The  arch  itself  is  the  curved  construction  between 
adjacent  piers.  The  chief  terms  used  in  speaking  of.  the 
arch  itself  are  explained  under  Arch.  In  addition  may  be 
noticed  the  spandrel,  the  name  given  to  the  filling  in  above 
the  extrados  to  the  roadway.  The  chord  or  span  is  the  dis- 
tance between  the  piers ;  while  the  "  rise  of  the  arch  "  is  the 
perpendicular  distance  between  the  level  of  the  springing 
and  the  horizontal  at  the  crown  or  highest  point  of  the  arch. 
When  a  B.  is  to  be  erected,  the  question  of  what  form  it 
should  have  is  settled  by  a  variety  of  considerations.  Re- 
gard to  appearance  affects  the  question,  but  the  material 
points  are  its  sufficiency  for  its  purposes^  and  its  security  and 
durability.  The  nature  of  the  embankment  aud  of  the  soil 
in  the  water-bed,  together  with  the  nature  of  the  water-shed, 
or  country  drained  by  the  stream,  may  make  it  necessary 
that  the  B.  should  not  be  an  arched  B.,  but  a  suspension  or 
tubular  or  girder  B.  But  if  it  is  to  be  arched,  then  the  most 
important  questions  relate  to  the  number  of  its  piers  and  the 
form  of  its  arches.  If  vessels  must  be  free  to  pass  under  it, 
the  arches  must  be  lofty  and  the  abutments  high ;  so  also 
must  they  be  if  the  river  is  exposed  to  sudden  elevations  by 
floods.  After  making  allowance  for  the  requirements  of 
position  and  traffic,  the  form  must  next  be  considered,  more 
particularly  in  relation  to  the  stream.  The  stream  affects 
the  form  principally  through  prescribing  the  number  of  piers. 
Each  pier  takes  up  so  much  of  the  water-course,  and  thus 
narrows  the  effective  passage  of  the  water.  The  immediate 
consequence  of  narrowing  the  channel  is  to  increase  the 
velocity  of  the  stream.  As  the  velocity  of  the  stream  in- 
creases it  tends  more  and  more  to  earn*  off  the  soil  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  piers,  and  finally,  by  deepening  its 
course,  to  undermine  them.  From  this  consideration  the 
effect  of  too  many  piera  will  be  obvious ;  but,  indeed,  this  is 
not  a  matter  of  speculation,  for  many  Bs. — among  others,  a 
B.  of  Smeaton^s  at  Hexham — have  been  destroyed  from  this 
cause.  To  know  how  many  piere  may  with  safety  be  used, 
the  volume  of  water  that  flows  through  the  channel,  both 
ordinarily  and  in  winter  floods,  must  be  ascertained,  which 
can  be  done  very  nearly  by  calculating  the  mean  of  many 
soundings  taken  at  different  states  of  the  river,  and  at  a 
succession  of  points  across  its  6ed.  There  is  another  way  iu 
which  the  stream  affects  the  form.  If  it  be  liable  to  floods, 
care  must  be  taken  to  make  the  piera  so  high  as  to  elevate 
the  spring  of  the  arches  above  the  highest  level  attainable 
by  the  water.  The  arches  must  also  afford  a  passage  for 
trees  and  other  floating  masses  carried  down  by  floods,  since 
otherwise  these  would  become  powerful  levers  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  B.  The  form  of  the  B.  I>eing  determined, 
the  remaining  questions  relate  to  its  stability.  This  depends 
on  the  strength  of  the  abutments  and  piers,  and  the  balanced 
equilibrium  of  the  arches.  The  importance  of  securing 
proper  foundations  for  the  abutments  and  piers  cannot  he 
overestimated,  and  very  frequently  their  foundations,  owin/c 
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to  the  natura  of  the  soil,  have  to  be  artiticially  ooustnioted. 
In  considering  the  stability  of  the  B.,  the  tirst  thing  is  to 
ascertain  the  forces  which  will  act  to  destroy  it.  This  is 
ascertained  by  calculating  the  extreme  passing  load,  and 
also  the  weight  of  the  structure  above  the  arches,  and  of  the 
arches  themselves.  A  scientific  and  skilled  engineer  is  then 
able  to  judge  what  amount  of  strain  or  destructive  pressure 


Tbe  Forth  Bridge,  Scotland. 

will  be  exercised  by  these  weights  on  the  several  parts  of 
the  structure,  and  thus  to  adapt  the  strength  at  every  poiut 
to  the  strain.  As  to  the  working  loa<i,  it  is  usual  to  (^cu- 
late  on  100  to  140  lbs.  per  ft,  superficial,  of  the  whole  area 
in  ordinary  public  Bs.,  and  in  railway-Bs.  1  ton  to  2 
tons  per  running  ft.,  depending  on  the  length  of  span  and 
the  traffic.  The  weight  of  the  superstructure  and  arches  is 
a  question  for  practical  measurement.  As  to  the  pressure  of 
a  stream  against  piers,  etc.,  it  must  be  ascertained  for  the 
highest  floods.  It  is  calculated  from  knowing  the  mean 
velocity  of  the  stream,  and  the  amount  of  surface  exposed  to 
it.  The  surface  velocity  is  readily  observed  by  means  of 
floats;  and  when  this  is  under  10  ft.  per  second  the  mean 
velocity  is  found  to  be  about  one  fifth  less.  The  stress  of 
the  stream  on  the  B.  is  diminished  by  the  expedient  known 
as  a  cut-water,  which  is  an  angular  projection  from  the  pier. 
The  best  form  for  a  cut- water  has  practically  been  ascer- 
tained to  be  an  equilateral  prism,  presenting  an  angle  of 
60**  to  the  water-course.  In  all  Bs.  these  are  to  l»e 
found  on  the  sides  of  the  piers  fronting  against  the  stream  ; 
and  in  tidal  rivers  they  are  built  as  well  on  the  lower  side. 
In  arched  Bs.,  after  the  conditions  already  mentioned  are 
satisfied,  taste  has  more  to  do  with 
the  form  of  the  arches  than  any 
thing  else.  The  forms  in  use  are 
the  old  semicircular,  the  elliptical 
— usually  produced  by  putting  to- 
gether several  circular  arches  of 
different  radii — and  the  segmental 
arch.  The  semicircular  arch  was 
almost  exclusively  used  in  the 
more  ancient  Bs.  This  arch  is  the 
most  solid  and  the  most  easily  con- 
structed, as  all  the  voussoirs  may 
be  worked  from  the  same  mold. 
It  requires,  however,  high  banking, 
as  its  height  is  equal  to  half  its 
breadth;  and  where  the  wftter- 
level  greatly  changes  it  is  partic- 
ularly unsuitable,  from  the  great 
height  necessary  to  be  given  to  the 
piei-s,  to  carry  the  intrados  out  of 
water  reach.  The  elliptical  arch 
and  the  segmental  arch  of  60°  are, 
however,  more  pleasing  in  appear- 
ance. In  possible  extent  of  span 
the  masonry  B.  is  far  exceeded  by 
the  suspension  and  girder  Bs.     At 

Chester,  Eng.,  there  is  a  stone  arch  with  a  span  of  200  ft. ;  in 
the  Britannia  Tubular  B.  the  span  is  460  ft. ;  in  the  suspen- 


sion-B.  over  the  Menai  Strait,  600  ft. ;  in  the  suspension-B.  at 
Freiburg,  Switzerland,  870  ft. ;  in  the  Brooklyn  B.,  (suspen- 
sion,) 1,696  ft.  6  inT  The  railway-B.  of  iron  girders  across 
the  Tay,  near  Dundee,  Scotland,  was  3,460  yds.  in  1.,  and 
90  ft.  above  high-water.  A  great  part  of  it  was  thrown 
down  in  1879,  but  it  was  afterward  rebuilt  at  a  lower 
elevation.  The  principal  objection  to  the  wooden  B.  is 
its  liability  to  decay,  besides  which 
it  is  liable  to  warping  aiid  shrink- 
ing of  its  parts.  Nebraska  City 
celebrated  on  Aug.  30,  1888,  the 
completion  of  a  novel  pontoon-B. 
across  the  Missouri  River,  which 
is  said  to  be  the  longest  of  its  kind 
in  the  world.  The  roadway  is  16 
ft.  w.,  with  a  footway  of  6^  ft.  on 
one  side,  and  3  ft.  on  the  other, 
making  a  total  of  24|  ft.  One  of 
its  prominent  features  is  a  V- 
shaped  draw,  with  the  point  of  the 
V  down-stream,  which  is  thrown 
open  by  the  current  to  allow  boats 
to  pass.  This  draw  is  said  to  be 
the  largest  in  the  world;  never- 
theless, it  can  be  closed  through 
the  action  of  the  current  by  one 
man  without  the  aid  of  stearo-pow- 
er.  The  great  rapidity  and  strength 
of  the  current  at  this  point  of  the 
broad  Missouri  had  ;.roduced  an 
impression  upon  the  |)eople  and 
upon  some  engineers  that  a  suc- 
cessful floating-B.  could  not  be 
constructed  at  Nebraska  City,  and 
this  delayed  the  attempt  for  10  yrs.  after  Congress  had  granted 
the  right.  While  the  pontoon-B.  crosses  the  river  where  it  is 
1,074  ft  w.,  the  other  ami  of  the  river  is  traversed  by  a  ciib-B. 
1,060  ft  in  1.  A  second  B.  at  the  same  point,  built  for  the  use 
of  the  R.Rs.,  has  also  just  been  completed.  The  project  of 
bridging  the  great  river  at  this  point  was  organized  long  ago, 
but  the  borings  and  soundings  were  not  made  till  the  autumn 
of  1886,  and  the  actual  construction  w^as  begun  in  June,  1887. 
The  comer-stone  of  the  masonry  was  laid  Nov.  3;  the 
first  piece  of  metal  was  put  in  position  on  Feb.  13,  1888, 
and  the  last  piece  on  June  8.  The  B.  is  of  steel,  having  three 
spans,  two  of  them  of  400  ft.  each,  and  one  of  326,  making 
the  entire  length  1,126  ft.  Its  entire  weight  is  1,489  tons. 
The  two  stone  piers  are  86  ft.  h.,  and  1 8  by  46  ft  at  the 
base.  A  great  number  of  other  Bs.  might  be  mentioned 
because  of  their  general  excellence  from  an  engineering 
point  of  view.  The  following  are  a  few:  The  B.  at  St 
Louis ;  a  tubular  B.  at  Montreal ;  B.  over  the  Garonne,  near 
Langon,  France ;  over  the  Lek,  Holland ;  over  the  Ohio,  at 
Louisville ;  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  B.,  over  the  Ohio,  at  Cincin- 
nati; over  the  Rhine,  near  Griethausen;  over  the  Dieppe, 
near  Moerdyk,   Holland;    over  the   Wye,   near  Chepstow, 
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Eng. ;  the   Rhine   B.,   at    Cologne ;  the  B.    at   Marienburg, 
over  the   Nogat;  over  the   Boyne,   at   Drogheda,   Ireland; 
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